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W.  G. 


T.  Ll.  HEftBEt?T. 

BUSH  St 


W.  c.  BUSH. 


BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  ANL)  BUILDERS. 


Messrs.  Chambers  Bros.  Co., 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  24,  1892. 


Gents  :  Please  send  us  by  freight  another  set  of  knives  so  as  to  have  them  on  hand 
Machine  is  making  an  average  of  thirty-five  thousand  brick  per  day,  and  is  satisfactory 

same  by  January  1st.  Very  Respectfully, 


*  *  *  Up  to  this  time  the 

We  will  mail  you  exchange  for 
W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY. 


The  first  car  load  of  machinery  shipped  Messrs.  Bush  &  Co.  was 
destroyed  in  a  freight  wreck.  Two  days  after  notice  of  this  fact, 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.  shipped  a  duplicate  outfit,  which  was  promptly 
placed  in  position.  It  is  of  this  machine  guaranteed  at  25,000 
bricks  per  day  that  Messrs.  Bush  &  Co.  write  above. 


BRICKMKKING  MACHINERY  •  - 


Bt}OS.  CO.,  «  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

tJ.  H.  Eastes,  Chieago  Agent,  52  W.  Jaekson  St. 

See  ads.  on  pages  108  and  109. 
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AUG.  17™  I886,N?347, 387, 
JUNE  26 ™  1888, N?  385,208 
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IT  IS  THE  STANDARD 

It  is  simple  to  construct  and  economical  to  operate.  No  machinery 
attached  to  it.  Does  not  require  skilled  labor  to  operate  it.  It  is  a 
practical  common-sense  Dryer  and  is  absolutely  reliable  for  drying  any 
and  all  kinds  of  Clay  Products. 

We  solicit  a  careful  investigation  ot  the  SHARER  DRYER  and 
will  cheerfully  give  all  information  concerning  it. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


GEO.  W.  SHARER, 


Patentee  and  Owner, 


Room  506  f>  507.  The  Mutual  Life  Building.  N.  W.  Cor.  10th  &  Chestnut  Sts.. 

PPI^DBLPBW,  Pfl. 

J.  A.  RIDQWAY,  Agt.,  Great  Northern  Hotel.  Chicago,  HI.  |  GURNEY  F.  COLEMAN,  Agt,  Hotel  Chittenden,  Columbus,  O. 
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Pretty  Picture,  A . 242 

Passage  of  the  Midway,  The  . 452 

Profitable  Advertising  .  . 568 

Prophecy  Fulfilled,  A . 570 

Passing  of  the  Year,  The . 569 

R 

Remarkable  Terra  Cotta  Column. .  .345 

Rather  High . 356 

Remedy  for  Jenkins,  A . 567 

s 

Short  Route  to  Wealth,  The .  49 

Street  Paving  Brick .  1 35, 238, 338, 445, 550 

Some  Bohemian  Vases . 141 

Scraps  from  the  Fair . 150 

Size  of  Brick,  The . 151 

Small  But  Busy  Factory,  A . 151 

Soundness  of  Our  Banks . 167 

Signs  of  Better  Times . 253 

Size  of  Brick,  and  Other  Matters.  .  .256 

Steel  vs.  Brick  Chimneys . 457 

Secret  of  Success . 461 

Song  of  the  Cruise,  A.. . . 469 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Brick  Con¬ 
struction . 537 

Something  to  be  Proud  Of . 553 

Setting  a  Good  Example . 567 


Side  Issue  Suggested,  A . 565 

T 

Trade  Literature . 51,463,570 

Terra  Cotta  Temple,  A . 141 

Terra  Cotta . 160 

Timely  Suggestions..  . . .‘ . 161 

Trial  of  Metal  vs.  Clay,  The . 263 

Truth  and  Poetry . 263 

Terra  Cotta  Statuary . 343 

Trade  Schools. . . 361 

They  Be,  They  Be . 446 

Thanksgiving . 462 

Testing  Clays . 463 

Thanksgiving  Turkey,  The . 469 

Tall  Chimneys . 544 

Technical  Education . 547 

u 

Uncle  Silas  at  the  Capitol .  436 

v 

Vitrified  Brick  Street  Pavements. .  .  28 

Victoria  House . 341 

Very  Satisfactory . 564 

Visitor’s  Report . 564 

w 

World’s  Fair  City,  The .  44 

What  Some  Brick  Manufacturers  are 

Doing.- . 45 

Well  Fixed  for  Material .  48 

When  Greatness  Congregates .  58 

Wisconsin  Clay  and  Clay  workers. .  .142 

Worter  Melon  Time . 193 

What  Brand  Does  He  Drink? . 253 

What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be?  . .  .354,455 

Work  Habit,  The . 361 

We  are  Glad  of  It. . . . 457 

When  You  Get  a  Good  Thing  Keep 
It . 566 
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Are 

of 


0-  Engines  and  Boilers 

recommended  and  specified  by  the  principal  manufacturers 
f  clayworking  machinery,  for  their  pulling  qualities  and 

general  excellence. 

OUTFITS  IN  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 


am  j°  iuna  pub 

uSisaa  ujopow 
}SO\v  am  JO 


Samoa 


xoaaijiJ 

-aNV— 

jcinqni  Xjeuoi;bs 


CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind 


/ 
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BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES. 


REVOLVING  DUMP===CnilIed  Wheels. 


BARROWS. 


PUG  MILLS. 


SIDE  DUMP===ChiIled  Wheels. 


TRUCKS. 


ELEVATORS. 


BRICK  MOULDS. 


We  make  the  only  clay  car  having  chilled  wheels. 

If  in  need  of  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  save  you  money • 

We  manufacture  everything  used  on  a  Brickyard. 

When  you  purchase  from  us  you  buy  from  manufacturers  and  save  all  commissions. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


the  clay*  w  o  rk  e  r. 

viii  _ _ 


The  IRON  KING 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 

It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  whatiscom- 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma- 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 


more  modern  and  Tmeeintr  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  mac  ,  d  ld  ^phis  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 

will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  mac! tune 'using* 1  sanded m. 0  •  T  we  cau  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  sec ,  th  ™  «  the  loser,  iddress, 

conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  yo  WOIWC  Anderson  Ind 

WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  inu. 


SR1ZE  THE  PENNIES 


The  Potts  s! 

Mould  Sander. 


W.  J.  ecge  &  CO- 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Office.  »>7  NORTH  Ninth  St.. 
YARD.  COR  TENTH  AND  ALLEN  STS 


January_l  2 , _ 


Messrs  C.  «  A.  Polls  ft  Co.  C 

Genii emen-  The  Mould  Sander  wo  g°l  from 


T  1  •  A  lUof  TTrill  canH  tVlP  i  you,  ana  used  last  season,  givea  enure  aalle- 

THE  only  machine  made  that  will  sand  the  *  „uli  it,  ... 

"  moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  It  J  fore  we  had  the  Sander,  we  paid  two  doiun  • 
never  ffets  drunk  or  strikes  for  more  wages.  It  *  .no ..... „  d„,..»u  ...» .. 

&  ,  • ,  ,  *  1  i  trages  to  keep  a  hand  at  It  during  the  eeaaon 

is  sure  and  reliable.  It  will  save  its  cost  in  a  sho  \  ^  wllh  lhe  eander>  we  pay .  b0y  a.v.nty-fiv. 

time  \  cents  a  day. 

Every  machine  shipped  on  trial,  if  it  does  not 
do  the  work  we  will  take  out  and  return  at  our 

expense. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  ■ 


Youra, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Cla  y-w  o  k  k  k  r  . 


PeilEtin  HymauiiG  Btt  Puss 


For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un- 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT*  VIEW.  .  REAR  VIEW. 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


Our  Press,  Kilns,  Gatherers  and  Disinte¬ 
grator  are  in  use  at  the  American  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company's  Yards,  Collinsville,  Ill., 
who  are  turning  out  the  finest  quality  of  Press 
Brick  made  in  the  history  of  Brickmaking. 

.  Brick  free  from  granulation  and  hard  and 
smooth  as  polished  granite.  ' 


TIE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


The  C  1,  A  Y- W  ORKER. 
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-A.  STTIRE  THIUG-. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK, 

32-4  IDearTooraa.  Street.  v_^HICAGO. 

,  ‘•V  '■  '  v»  ,  . 

i  v  -  '  •■...*  .  ;•  .•  •%.  .  ' 
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THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  Iv  E  R  . 


THE 


U .  S.  BRICK  PRESS  WORKS 

OSWALD  KUTSCHB,  Proprietor, 


J 


This  Press  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant  inas much ,  as ;  it 
is  a  representative  of  STRENGTH,  lUKAIilLITA  , 
and  above  all  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  to-day  turning  out  thousands 
Of  the  finest  brick  in  the  country. 


offices  CHICAGO,  III  Li. 

Room  mi)  79  Dearborn  St.  P 


We  will  Hot  He  llqdeisold 


Clay  sent  us  Freight  pre¬ 
paid  will  receive  our  prompt 
attention  and  be  tested  free 
of  charge. 


Covered  by  the  following 
patents : 

No.  815,855,  April  14,  1*5, 
No.  324,453,  Aug.  18  1885. 
No.  375.660,  Dec.  27,  1887. 
No.  305,871 ,  .Ian  8,1880. 


U.  S.  Dry  Olay  Briclz  Dresses  in  use  on  the  following  yards: 

Colorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing-  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  4-Mold. 

James  McNeen,  La  Junta,  Col.,  2-Mold. 

Worthorst  Stone  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Walter  Collins,  Columbus,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

George  Smith,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  2-Mold. 

| Mention  the  Ci  ay-Work kr.) 


The  c  l  a.  v-' w  o  r  k  e  r 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brich  Machine. 


Weight  6*8,000  pounds ,  Gnpticity  35,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIb  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
ancf  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


Koom  207  Laclede  HaUding, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A.. 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSIN 


SOMERSET,  IVI ASS. 

713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Branch  Office 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PERFORATED  EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER: 


HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


"rnMR.NFn  STIFF-PLASTIC_PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

..IS 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 

Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT. STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


The  C  L  A  Y- W  O  K  H  E  K  . 


0 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  "Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

The  “Lim”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brie*,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes— 30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Whittaker  Frsss  Brick  MachinE 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESI6NED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


> 

TIEIESIMIS  LIBEBAL- 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 

frank  d.  brown.  Sole  Owner  and  Apt, 


QUINCY,  1 1—1 — 


[Mention  the  Olay-Wovkei.^ 


In  addition  to  the  stock  of  2,3  and  4-Mold  Presses  at  our  Factory,  at 
eoknk,  Iowa,  we  can  show  you  a  complete  dry  clay  brick  plant,  fitted 
^h  our  Presses  and  every  modern  appliance,  Kilns,  Etc. 

A  visit  to  our  Factory  will  enable  you  to  investigate  from  a  practical 
int  of  view. 


—MB 


GENERAL  AGENT 


p\\\\\WW 


The  Clay-worker.  n 

TIE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  PRESS 


apply  to 

S  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

,m  2X0. 87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Aaent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

a  313  Commercial  Bid’s,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aaents  for  Canada,  WftTEROUS  EHGIRE  WORKS  CO., 

“  Brantford,  Canada. 


Grips  always  motionless  when 
out  of  clutch. 


“The  C  l  a  y- W  orker 


The  Simpson  brick  press-. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS ! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 

IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


NOTE  THIS  IS 


Waterous  Grip  Pulley 


The  c  l  a  y-' w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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READ  U1HAT  A  USER  THINKS  OF  IT. 


O.  W.  MCFARLAND.  Pmtoon. 

OHA8.  BRANAHL,  6R.,  Vici-Prcsiocnt 

R»  F.  KILOEN,  Seo-Y  and  Takas.,  112  N.  8th  8tr£ct. 

M*  J.  REILLY.  8upcrintcndcnt. 


TEI-EPHOITE  2634. 

^5- 

Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

OFFICE.  5216  ST.  LOUIS  AVENJJE 
^t.  fcsouis.  FRo  - 

Co 


-^^189  2- 


^ - 


A$zt/  02£l4^r 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  R  R- 


MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 

- - 

DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES-ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 

«►  ■ 

SUCCESSFUL.  ^  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

-  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


Boz  335, 


Tfle  Eudaly  Improved  Down-Diaft  mm. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  C  L  A  V- W  O  R  K  E  R . 


'  *  i  ■ 


O  doubt,  with  the  advent  of  the  new  year  you  made  many 
good  resolutions. 

ROBABLY  one  was  to  accumulate  more*  if  possible,  of  the 
“root  of  evil.’’ 

GOOD  way  to  do  this  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  to  equip 
your  plant  with  the  best  Drier  known. 

HIS  would  enable  you  to  operate  continuously  and  regardless 
of  outside  influences. 


gHUS  you  would  gain  a  point  in  economy, increase  your  capac¬ 
ity  and  enhance  the  value  of  your  product. 

»  .  1  -«  ,  , 

U/  E  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you ;  we  can  give  you 
some  information  particularly  useful  to  you  now.  Sincerely, 


OFFICE  UNO  SALESROOM: 
925  MMR  W.  SI. 


THE  STANDARD  DRT  KILN  CO., 

s  *  _ 

,  *  *■;•*?•  >'  •  •  *’  y 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


/ 


The  c  l  a  v- W  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Brick  Offers 


THE 


1400  Russell  flve., 


World  are 


THE 


Hiiyett  &  Smitu  jnrg.  Go., 


DETROIT,  CQICH. 


HOYETT  &  SMITH 


MEG. 


CO. 


41-  Try  Them  and  be  Convinced  -14 

:  •.  .  r*  -  f  \  ’  , 

Their  Dryer  dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of 

t  '  0 

wood  than  any  dryer  made. 

•  .  :  ■  .  •  *  .  ‘  .  *  S  «*  , 

All  work  is  uniform,  cheap  and  effective. 

Full  working  plans  furnished  with  every  order. 

Erection  of  plant  superintended  when  desired. 

All  work  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  for  plans  and  information. 


CHIGAGO,  31  So.  Canal  St. 
NEW  YORK,  107  Liiberty  St. 
BOSTON,  48  Union  St 
PITTSBURGH,  99  First  five. 
NHW  ORUEANS,  28  Union  St. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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DRYING  BRICK  PERFECTLY. 


C HAS.  S.  PUFUNGTON, 

PREST.  &  GEflERRIi  JVIflriAGEI?. 


T.  S.  DOBBINS, 

SECRETARY. 


PURINGTON  BRICK 

OFFICE  : 

ROOM  50. 163  LA  SALLE  ST. 


CO. 

TELEPHONE,  IVIRIN  3752. 


Chicago,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  been  using  the  two  Dryers  yon  erected  forme  last  fall  constantly  since  completion,  and  I 
would  say,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  same.  We  have  no  trouble  drying  the  brick  perlectly  with¬ 
out  any  injury,  and  it  seems  that  this  cold  weather  we  are  now  having,  does  not  retard  the  drying  in  the  least,  and  we 
have  dried  as  many  as  150,0  0  bricks  per  day  when  the  mercury  out  doors  registered  near  zero. 

The  heating  apparatus,  which  was  constructed  under  your  new  system,  is  simply  perfect— it  is  easily  kept  in  repair,  in 


Dryers  of  the  Purington  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  III.,  Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 


tact  we  have  very  little  repairing  to  do,  and  since  you  finished  it,  cold  weather  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  it,  and  we 
would  consider  that  freezing  up  the  pipes  would  be  simply  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  attend  to  the  Dryer. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  new  year,  we  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

[See  cut  of  Dryer  on  last  cover  page.]  PURINGTON  BRICK  CO.,  W.  S.  Purington,  Pres’t. 
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as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  laying 
them  is  concerned,  our  work  is  of  the 
highest  order.  However,  the  French 
would  be  able  to  take  our  brick,  and  by 
combining  them  according  to  their  ideas 
of  color  and  decoration,  do  work  which 
is  superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  done. 
Their  sense  of  design  and  color  from  an 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ART  IN  BRICKWORK. 


OW  that  the  time  for  the  erection 
of  special  structures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  at  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
what  others  have  done  along  this  line. 


other  parts.  This  would  be  interesting 
to  those  contemplating  an  exhibit  at 
Chicago  next  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  French  people,  who  are  the 
authors  of  this  design,  will  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  general  character  at 
our  Exposition,  and  that  we  may  have 
work  of  our  own  with  which  to  make 


The  cut  given  is  of  a  building  erected  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889.  It,  like  a 
structure  shown  in  a  previous  issue,  is 
intended  to  show  clay  products.  There 
is  tile  decoration  under  the  cornice,  a 
tile  roof,  spandrils  over  the  arches,  brick 
and  terra  cotta  in  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  and  as  well  in  decorative  form  for 


comparisons.  We  have  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  various  articles,  notably  in  brick. 
One  finds  brick  work  of  a  higher  general 
constructive  character  in  America  than 
any  place  else  in  the  world.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  make  better  looking  brick  than 
the  French  people — better  colored — and 


artistic  standpoint  is  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  than  is  ours.  It  has  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  hundreds  of  years  of 
their  history  have  been  given  to  the 
development  and  education  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  instinct.  Their  surroundings 
since  the  12th  century  have  been  of  an 
artistic  character.  This  naturally  has 
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an  influence  upon  their  work  to-day. 
True,  they  have  not  improved  in  design 
beyond  that  of  the  early  period  of  their 
work.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  reached  the  acme  of  artistic  excel¬ 
lence,  along  certain  lines,  during  the 
13th  century,  and  relatively  they  have 
done  nothing  better  since.  However, 
they  have  done  work  along  other  lines, 
and  designed  in  different  styles  since 
that  period;  and  everything  which  they 
have  done  has  been  of  a  very  high 
order. 

With  us  the  conditions  are  quite 
different;  we  came  as  settlers  to  a  new 
country;  the  first  work  to  be  done 
was  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  very  large  sections  of  our  country 
have  been  able  to  consider  anything 
not  strictly  utilitarian.  However,  if  we 
are  without  pride  of  opinion  which 
prevents  us  seeking  benefits  from  others, 
we  will  go  to  the  French,  Germans, 
English  and  others,  and  accept  what¬ 
ever  they  have  of  value  to  offer  us.  The 
most  that  they  have  to  give  us  is  in 
matters  of  design,  and  here  we  should 
absorb  much.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
of  Americans,  that  we  like  to  assume 
greatness  from  the  beginning,  in  every¬ 
thing  that  we  undertake.  There  are 
many  who  think  that  the  best  place  to 
study  architecture  is  in  Chicago,  and 
the  best  place  from  which  to  draw 
architectural  inspiration  is  the  great 
cities  of  this  country.  Such  a  disposi¬ 
tion  is  unfortunate  m  that  it  impedes 
progress  along  certain  lines.  From  an 
engineering  standpoint  our  Chicago 
structures  are  of  the  highest  possible 
character;  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint 
they  are  not  to  be  excelled  ;  as  office 
buildings  and  similar  structures  they 
are  admirably  planned  and  constructed 
in  a  very  superior  manner;  but  from  a 
distinctively  architectural  standpoint — 
that  which  combines  art  with  engineer¬ 
ing, — it  often  happens  that  the  most 
pretentious  structures  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  of  a  character  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  re¬ 
fining  influences  of  progress.  The 
greatest  benefits  which  may  come  to  us 
are  from  being  certain  of  our  strength 
and  then  acknowledging  our  weakness. 

We  do  a  very  superior  character  of 
clay  work,  not  alone  in  brick,  but  in 
floor  tiling,  and,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
carried,  in  roofing  tile.  Our  terra  cotta 
are  superior  to  the  English  terra  cotta 
which  was  imported  into  this  country  a 
lew  years  ago,  We  may  acknowledge 
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this  without  injury  to  ourselves,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  there  may  be  de¬ 
tails  in  the  methods  of  construction  of 
other  countries,  by  which  we  may  profit. 
However,  it  is  not  best  for  us  to  assume 
that,  being  in  this  high  state  of  advance¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  construction  and 
detail,  we  are  equally  fortunate  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  design.  Our  people  have  been 
educated  to  the  utilitarian  ;  they  have 
been  particularly  educated  as  construc¬ 
tors,  but  their  education  has  been 
neglected  in  Arts.  Certainly  we  do  not 
appear  in  a  favorable  light  when  viewed 
from  this  standpoint.  No  harm  can 
come  from  entertaining  this  view  even 
if  we  do  not  beUeve  it  to  be  true.  It 
puts  us  in  a  position  to  better  absorb 
the  best  which  may  come  to  us. 

This  design  is  made  from  a  color  re¬ 
production  of  the  original.  Being  in 
black  and  white  it  cannot  show  the  ex¬ 
act  coloring,  nor  does  it  show  the  exact 
color  values.  The  print  shows  quite  an 
exaggeration  of  the  relative  difference 
in  effects,  and  it  does  not  show  the  real 
artistic  quality  which  belongs  to  it  in 
the  original.  In  using  different  colors 
of  brick  and  other  clay  products,  they 
must  be  successfully  handled ;  other¬ 
wise  the  designs  had  better  be  perfectly 
plain.  Not  only  must  the  difference  in 
actual  colors  be  considered,  but  also  that 
of  shade,  so  that  the  entire  structure  is 
harmonious  not  alone  in  its  different 
outlines,  but  as  to  the  details  of  color. 
Bricklayers  and  others  may  profitably 
study  this  design.  Different  forms  of 
decorative  brick  work  can  be  worked 
out  even  in  two  colors,  buff  and  red. 
Anything  which  we  can  do  to  lead 
people  to  the  construction  of  a  more 
artistic  brick  work,  will  add  to  the 
product  of  labor  and  material  which  is 
put  into  clay.  Clay  work  which  is  ar¬ 
tistic  brings  relatively  more  money  than 
that  which  is  merely  substantial.  The 
profits  in  this  kind  of  work  are  abso¬ 
lutely  greater.  The  artistic  progress  of 
brick  work  is  quite  as  important  to  one 
who  makes  common  brick  as  to  those 
who  operate  in  different  lines.  Those 
who  make  common  brick  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  industries  distributed. 
Where  brickmakers  give  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of 
brick,  they  remove  just  that  much  com¬ 
petition  from  the  production  of  the 
ordinary  American  article. 

Correct  speech  is  correlated  to  right 
conduct  and  cleanly  living,  and  to  neg¬ 
lect  it  is  to  foster  a  slouch y  and  danger¬ 
ous  habit. — Ex. 


VITRIFIED  BRICK  PAVEMENTS  SU¬ 
PERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


ITRIFIED  brick  is  not  considered 
as  good  material  for  street  paving 
purposes  by  T.  M.  Symons  as 
Trinidad  asphalt.  Probably  no  one  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  gentleman 
recommends  his  own  material.  So  far 
as  he  extols  the  merits  of  asphalt  he 
may  be  given  credit  for  the  ability  and 
earnestness  of  a  promising  salesman. 
For  the  pearls  of  wisdom  relating  to 
vitrified  brick  which  he  scatters  so 
lavishingly  ,we  fear  there  will  be  nothing 
but  swine.  The  vitrifying  process  is 
comparatively  modern.  Many  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  country  have  never 
yet  tested  this  pavement,  but  wherever  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  best  authority  as  the 
pavement  of  the  future.  Its  reputation 
is  not  sustained  by  tickling,  itching 
palms  with  the  spoils  of  a  great  mono- 
ply.  It  is  a  public  improvement  that 
has  come  into  use  at  the  demand  of  the 
public,  and  its  adoption  in  nearly  every 
city  has  been  solicited  only  after  small 
blocks  or  crossings  of  streets  have  been 
laid  by  its  enthusiastic  advocates,  and 
its  vast  superiority  thus  fully  demon¬ 
strated.  That  is  the  kind  of  argument 
that  is  convincing.  One  doesn’t  have  to 
obtain  an  exclusive  contract  for  a  whole 
street  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
vitrified  brick.  Wherever  this  material 
is  used  great  local  industries  spring  up 
so  that  street  paving  becomes  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  manufacturing  enterprise, 
furnishing  as  much  employment  and 
conferring  a  greater  public  benefit  than 
shops,  factories,  or  other  industries  that 
are  often  bonused.  This  material  has 
especial  recommendations  here.  Fine 
clay  is  found  in  this  vicinity.  It  can 
be  manufactured  and  laid  down  here 
cheaply.  It  is  superior  to  all  other 
pavements  for  a  wet  climate.  It  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  localities  where  the 
foundation  is  not  absolutely  permanent, 
in  preference  to  asphalt,  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  repaired. 
For  this  reason  also  it  is  to  be  preferred 
in  any  growing  and  improving  city 
where  sewers  and  street  car  lines  may  be 
laid,  or  excavation  rendered  necessary 
at  any  time.  Good  vitrified  brick  forms 
a  healthful,  even,  dustless,  smooth, 
noiseless  and  comparatively  cheap  pave¬ 
ment,  and  one  that  is  more  durable  and 
easier  to  repair  than  any  other  suitable 
for  the  genera]  traffic  purposes, — Pacific 
Builder , 


The  Clay-worker. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

INTERESTING  BRICKS. 


HE  modern  American 
is  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  the 
age  of  invention,  and 
mar  vels  and  wonders 
over  the  ignorance  of 
the  past  ages.  What  in 
the  world  did  those  poor 
benighted  creatures  do 
for  the  thousand  and 
one  comforts  which  our 
energy  and  enterprise  have  given  to  the 
ease  of  man?  But  if  these  people 
were  ignorant  of  the  telegraph 
and  railroads,  they  were  wise  in 
another  channel ; 

THEY  WROTE  BOOKS  UPON  BRICKS. 

While  Layard,  the  great  archae¬ 
ological  explorer,  was  at  work 
upon  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  for 
the  second  time,  and  was  direct¬ 
ing  the  explorations  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Assurbanipal,  a  noted 
warrior  king  of  Assyria  about  650 
B.  C.,  he  came  upon  two  small 
rooms,  the  floors  of  which  were 
covered  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
inches  with  fragments  and  pieces 
of  bricks,  or  tablets  of  baked  clay. 

It  was  evident  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  was  the  rubbish  of  fallen 
walls.  But  the  interesting  part 
was,  that  each  brick'  had  been 
written  upon  both  sides  with 
cuneiform  characters.  Mr.  Layard 
knowing  the  value  of  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  packed  many  cases  of 
the  fragments,  and  sent  them  to 
the  British  Museum.  In  the 
vaults  of  that  institution  they  lay 
for  nearly  forty  years.  George 
Smith,  an  engraver,  at  work  upon 
the  cuneiform  texts  used  in  the 
“Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia,”  published  by  the  British  Museum, 
became  so  much  interested  in  the 
meaning  of  his  work,  that  he  studied 
diligently  all  that  was  known  of  the 
ancient;  languages.  His  was  a  bright 
mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
puzzling  over  the  cuneiforms  of  Layard ’s 
collection.  Piecing  and  patching  to¬ 
gether  the  fragments  was  slow  work,  but 
worthy,  for  the  result  was  part  of  an 
epic  poem.  The  world  of  savants  was 
all  excitement. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  became 
interested  and  sent  Mr.  Smith  to  resume 
excavations  at  Koyunjik.  Two  times  he 
returned  home  with  his  treasures  and 


finally  put  together  what  is  known  as 
the  “Deluge  Tablet.”  His  name  was 
famous  but  his  end  warn  a  sad  one,  dying 
at  an  early  age  of  the  plague,  near  the 
field  of  his  labors.  The  last  entry  in  his 
diary  is  pathetically  typical  of  the  man. 
He  writes :  “Not  so  well.  If  Doctor 
were  present,  I  would  recover,  but  he 
has  not  come.  Very  doubtful  case. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  fear  the  change  but 

desire  to  live  for  my  family.  Perhaps 
all  will  be  well  yet.” 

ANCIENT  CLAY  TABLETS. 

The  bricks  or  tablets  vary  in  size,  the 
larger  ones  being  about  nine  by  six 
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The  tablets  which  made  Smith  fa¬ 
mous  are  called  the  “Deluge  Tablets,” 
on  account  of  their  subject  matter.  The 
translation  reads:  “When  Heaven  above 
and  the  earth  below  were  as  yet  unnamed, 
Aspu  and  Mummu  Tramat  (abyss  and 
the  billowy  sea)  were  the  beginning  of 
all  things;  their  waters  mingled  and 
flowed  together.  That  was  the  Primeval 
Chaos;  it  contained  the  germs  of  life, 
but  darkness  was  not  lifted  from  the 
waters  and  therefore  nothing  sprouted 
or  grew.  The  gods  also  were  not.  They 
were  as  yet  unnamed  and  did  not  rule 
the  destinies  of  men.  Then  the  great 
gods  came  into  being,  and  the 
divine  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  days  stretched  them¬ 
selves  out,  and  the  god  Annu 
*  *  *»  Here  the  inscription 

is  yet  unfound.  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thread  is  taken  up  again, 
and  thus  is  unfolded  a  story  that 
tallies  in  every  way  with  the  won¬ 
derful  tale  of  Genesis,  the  deluge, 
and  of  the  saving  of  the  race  in 
the  person  of  one,  faithful  to  his 
gods. 

It  is  an  honorable  office,  that 
of  the  clayworker,  to  bridge  over 
the  abyss  that  separates  us  from 
the  dark  past;  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  they  should  know  and  think 
about,  for  happiness  is  found 
where  man  honors  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  E.  C.  W. 


PROGRESSIVE. 


D.  G.  RHOADS,  Building  and  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

and  a  half  inches,  while  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  no  more  than  an  inch 
square.  The  larger  ones  are  flat,  but 
the  little  ones  are  often  convex.  The 
moist  clay  tablet  was  taken  in  the  hand 
and  impressed  by  a  stylus  having  a  tri¬ 
angular  section.  The  result  was  that 
the  marks  were  wedge  or  arrow  shaped. 
Different  combinations  of  these  wedges 
made  cuneiform  writing.  The  tablet 
after  being  so  written  on  one  side  was 
turned  over  and  inscribed  upon  the 
other.  If  it  were  a  large  piece,  legs 
were  stuck  on  at  unoccupied  places  and 
used  to  stand  the  work  on  while  the 
other  side  was  being  finished.  After  this, 
the  tablet  was  baked. 


We  hand  you  herewith  money 
order  for  Clay-Worker  to  the 
close  of  December  1893,  and  are 
very  happy  to  do  this.  Allow  us 
to  say,  we  regard  your  journal  as 
one  of  great  value  and  wish  you 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  it  for  the  coming  year. 

We  have  nothing  of  especial  interest 
to  communicate.  Our  works  which 
were  burned  early  in  the  summer  have 
been  partly  rebuilt,  and  to  that  extent 
are  more  productive  than  ever  before. 

We  are  now  building  gas  kilns  and  a 
drying  house,  which,  if  successful, -will 
insure  us  a  product  of  30,000  per  day, 
aside  from  tile  and  other  special  work. 
We  produce  our  own  gas  from  genera¬ 
tors,  working  under  a  new  application 
of  old  time  principles  of  gas  producing, 
and  as  it  has  at  present  been  only  partly 
tried ,  we  will  say  nothing  of  what  we 
will  expect  from  it. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

W.  H.  Goodrich,  Mg’r. 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
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Written  lor  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

No.  3. 

METHODS  OF  BURNING. 

HAVE  often  been  askqd  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  kind  of  a  kiln  do  you 
prefer  for  burning  dry  press  brick? 
Now,  my  experience  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  up  draft  kilns  (open  top), 
down  draft  and  continuous  kilns,  and 
my  preference  lies  between  the  tw'O  latter 
mentioned  kilns.  Taken  generally,  open 
top  kilns  are  not  a  success  for  burning 
this  make  of  brick.  I  know  there  are 
some  who  can,  or  think  they  can,  suc¬ 
cessfully  contradict  this  statement, 
based  upon  their  own  experience  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  particular  place  and  on 
some  particular  clay.  I  said  generally. 
In  the  first  place  you  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  dry  pressed  brick 
take  considerably  more  fire  or  heat  to 
burn  them  than  plastic  made  brick,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  denser,  and 
this  very  density  is  the  life  and  soul,  and 
also  one  of  the  chief  points  of  superiority 
of  a  dry  pressed  brick.  Mind  you,  I 
don’t  say  that  you  cannot  burn  dry 
pressed  brick  in  an  open  top  kiln,  but  I 
do  say  that  you  cannot  do  it  as  success¬ 
fully  or  as  economically  as  in  either  of 
the  two  latter  mentioned  kilns.  In  the 
first  place,  leveling  of  floor  for  setting  is 
an  expense  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sigh  ton  yards 
using  up  draft  kilns  for  this  class  of 
brick,  to  see  every  truck  full  and  the 
machine  stopped.  Ask  the  reason  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  setters  are 
“leveling  up.”  Stand  around  a  while 
and  you  will  see  a  man  wheeling  a  bar- 
row  full  of  ground  clay — perhaps  several 
of  them — into  the  kiln.  Ask  him  what 
it  is  for  and  he  will  tell  you  for  “leveling 
up.”  When  the  kiln  has  “got  hot”  you 
may,  on  looking  through  the  arches, 
find  one  “leg”  that  has  given  way.  Ask 
the  burner  the  reason  and  he  will  in¬ 
variably  tell  you  that  the  “leveling  up” 

.  has  settled.  You  can  trace  the  result  of 
this  “settle”  well  up  into  the  kiln  in  the 
shape  of  warped,  cracked  and  broken 
bricks. 

Then  again,  the  elements  are  too  great 
a  factor  in  the  success  of  these  kilns. 
Just  about  the  time  you  are  congratu¬ 
lating  yourself  on  the  kiln  going  down 
even,  and  all  your  arches  even  in  heat, 
is  about  the  time  that  a  wind  storm 
may  decide  to  start  out  on  a  racket. 
You  hear  of  it  and  immediately  decide 
to  head  him  ofl.  You  shout  for  Tom, 


Dick  and  Harry,  get  boards,  nails  and  a 
hammer,  or  may  be  you  cannot  find  a 
hammer,  and  so  (fall  your  fire  shovel  in¬ 
to  requisition,  and  finally  you  have 
raised  a  barricade  on  the  wdndward  side. 
Then  you  smile  and  say,  “Let  her  come.” 
The  wind  sees  your  smile,  goes  you  one 
better,  and  comes  on. 

Yes,  go  after  your  boards,  and  when 
you  come  back  you  will  find  fire  and 
smoke  sweeping  through  the  portals  of 
the  fire  doors  that  don’t  happen  to  be  on 
the  windward  side. 

Then  again,  the  large  percentage  of 
arch  and  salmon  bricks  obtained  in 
these  kilns  is  not  a  paying  factor.  You 
can  invariably  expect  at  least  two 
courses  under  flatting  to  be  worthless, 
wdiile  the  wear  and  tear  of  said  flatting 
is  a  big  item  in  the  course  o*  a  year. 
The  bulk — if  not  all — of  these  “defect¬ 
ions”  are  obtained  in  down  draft  kilns. 
The  fuel  accou  it  per  M  is  also  very 
much  less  in  the  latter  kiln,  while  the 
percentage  of  good  hard  face  brick,  of 
uniform  color  and  shape,  is  by  long 
odds  favorable  to  close  kilns. 

Now  another  point.  You  know  that 
rain  spots,  or  indeed,  water  at  all,  on  the 
face  of  a  dry  press  brick,  is  fatal  to  its 
life  as  a  fine  brick.  On  a  common 
plastic  brick  it  does  not  hurt,  and  these 
are  always  set  on  the  top  about  8  or  10 
courses,  sometimes  more,  on  a  plastic  or 
stifl-mud  yard.  Repressed  or  face  brick 
are  always  set  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln, 
and  of  course  are  not  injured  by  the 
rain  beating  in  under  the  roof,  as  dry 
pressed  brick  often  are. 

I  know  some  yards  that  make  hard 
brick  to  set  up  along  the  walls  and  over 
the  top  of  their  dry  pressed  brick  to 
lessen  the  number  of  soft  or  salmon 
brick,  but  we  are  not  figuring  on  mak¬ 
ing  hand  bricks  at  all,  ours  is  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  a  dry  pressed  brickyard,  there¬ 
fore  we  want  a  kiln  that  will  handle  these 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Such  is,  I 
claim,  the  down  draft  kiln. 

Some  of  these  kilns  have  arrangements 
(improvements?)  whereby  a  double 
action  is  obtained,  i.  e.  burn  half  one 
way,  then  reverse,  and  finish  in  the  op¬ 
posite  way.  Some  of  these  arrangements 
are  but  a  moderate  success.  Others  are 
a  dismal  failure,  and  after  one  or  two 
disheartening  trials  are  discarded  and  the 
kiln  worked  on  the  simple  down  draft 
principle,  in  most  cases  successfully. 
Three  of  the  “snags”  encountered  in  the 
use  of  this  double  principle  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  are  burning  out 
and  sticking  of  reverse  dampers  and 


choking  of  flues.  Overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  double  principle  ■will 
stand  a  better  show  of  success. 

Presuming  that  you  will  adopt  the 
down  draft  kiln  for  your  works,  I  want 
to  caution  you  against  build’ng  it  too 
small.  Kilnsof  so  small  a  capacity  that 
they  are  about  equivalent  to  a  good- 
sized  furnace,  are  not  the  best,  by  long 
odds,  in  which  to  burn  fine  front  or 
ornamental  brick,  and  again,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  build  a  flash-wTall 
in  your  kiln,  instead  of  the  inconvenient 
and  unsatisfactory  “bag.”  Some,  I 
know,  object  to  a  flash-wall  on  account 
of  a  loss  of  setting  space  i.  e.  space  that 
could  be  filled  with  green  bricks,  but 
the  advantages  gained  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  small  loss,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  called  loss,  after  considering  the 
extra  labor  required  to  set  around  and 
between  them,  and  the  very  inferior 
bricks  generally  taken  out  after  burn¬ 
ing.  The  flash-wall  allows  of  straight 
and  continuous  setting,  and  insures  an 
equal  distribution  of  heat  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  even  burns.  It  also  acts 
as  a  combustion  space  for  the  gases 
leaving  the  furnace. 

The  bag-wall  is  ill  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  gases  are  too  much  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  space  too  limited  to 
allow  of  the  expansion  necessary  for 
perfect  combustion,  consequently  this 
action  must  take  place,  either  in  the 
body  of  your  burning  ware,  or  the  gases 
pass  still  unconsumed  out  of  your  stack ; 
either  being  unsatisfactory  and  unprofit¬ 
able.  Press. 


There  is  practical  philanthropy  in 
advertising  It  tells  all  men  how  their 
needs  can  be  most  promptly  supplied. 
The  new  invention,  the  new  remedy, 
the  new  health  resort,  would  fail  of  nine- 
tenths  of  their  value  if  advertising  did 
not  tell  this  value  to  the  world. — Fame. 
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Written  fot  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 


Ninth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


THE  MARKET. 


THE  market  for  paving  brick,  as 
well  as  of  any  other  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  and  a  few  thoughts  on 
this  branch  of  the  broad  subject 
may  not  be  out  of  crder. 

At  present  the  finding  of  a  market  is 
not  giving  manufacturers  much  concern 
and  may  not  for  some  years  to  come, 
although  this  cannot  be  foretold 
with  certainty. 

Within  the  last  few  years  pop¬ 
ular  favor  has  turned  towards 
brick  as  a  material  for  street  pav¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  country  has  been 
prosperous  and  times  good,  all 
cities  and  towns,  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  size,  have  instituted  sys¬ 
tems  of  paving  and  are  using 
brick  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

In  previous  numbers  of  this 
series  of  papers,  the  advantages 
of  brick  as  a  paving  material 
over  others  in  use,  was  shown,  and 
thus  was  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  people  in  giving  brick 
the  preference.  The  result  of 
this  movement  has  been  an  active 
demand  for  brick  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

The  conditions  under  which 
these  brick  are  placed  and  the 
essential  peculiarities  of  their 
construction  are  difterent  from 
those  of  the  brick  previously 
manufactured,  and  used  for  other 
purposes. 

New  factories  have  been  built 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  1 
especially  planned  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick. 

MARKET  IS  UNCERTAIN  AND  FLUCTUA¬ 
TING. 

Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  demand  for  their  products, 
but  observation  and  experience  have 
already  taught  that  the  demand  in 
any  one  place  is  uncertain  and  fluctua¬ 
ting. 

Paving  with  brick  is  nearly  all  done 
by  incorporated  cities  and  under  the 
instructions  of  the  city  authorities.  The 
condition  of  the  finances  and  the  wills 
of  the  councilmen  each  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  amount  of  paving  that 
may  be  done.  No  one  can  tell  very 


long  before  what  action  will  be  taken, 
although  the  subject  may  have  been 
agitated  and  talked  of  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  the  council  orders  certain  streets 
and  alleys  paved,  and  instructs  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  advertise  for  bids  from  con¬ 
tractors  to  do  the  work.  One  of  the 
conditions  by  which  the  contractor  is  to 
be  bound  is  that  he  shall  complete  the 
work  within  a  certain  time.  The  time 
given  before  the  opening  of  bids  is 
ample  to  allow  contractors  to  look  for 
places  to  buy  brick,  but  the  time  within 
which  the  work  is  to  be  completed  is 
not  usually  long  enough  to  allow  an 
ordinary  plant  to  make  the  number 
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necessary  to  complete  the  job  This 
creates  a  demand  beyond  the  local  sup¬ 
ply  and  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to  lead 
those  already  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick  to  enlarge  their 
plant  at  a  considerable  expense,  but  it 
also  tempts  new  parties  to  invest  capital 
in  new  plants.  The  city  that  creates 
this  demand  may  not  be  in  a  condition 
financially  nor  the  aldermen  in  the 
mood  to  do  more  paving  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  contract, 
and  in  fact  may  not  do  much  more  for 
several  years.  This  is  not  an  unlikely 
state  of  affairs,  and  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Such  action,  or  inaction, 
would  leave  the  manufacturers  with 


their  plants  on  their  hands  and  no 
home  market  for  their  goods.  They 
then  have  left  the  choice  of  three  things, 
shut  down  the  factory,  continue  to 
manufacture  brick  and  hold  them  for 
future  sales,  or  go  out  into  the  world 
and  seek  a  market  elsewhere. 

If  they  chose  the  first  and  stop 
manufacturing  brick,  they  are  without 
any  occupation,  or  at  least  have  lost 
this  one.  They  are  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunities  of  making  money 
that  they  expected  when  they  built 
their  plant  and  embarked  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  only  do  they  suffer  the  loss 
of  the  expected  income,  but  the  capital 
which  is  invested  in  its  business 
is  tied  up  without  giving  any  re¬ 
turns  ;  neither  can  it  be  used  by 
the  proprietor  to  engage  in  any 
other  enterprise.  He  cannot  even 
mortgage  it  for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
capitalists,  for  no  one  of  good 
business  judgement  will  lend 
money  on  a  factory  that  is  dead 
because  there  is  no  market  for  its 
goods. 

Capital  is  always  readily  ob¬ 
tained  for  enterprises  that  have 
the  appearance  of  thrift  and 
prosperity  and  that  promise  to 
give  fair  returns,  but  is  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  shy  of  anything  that,  to 
the  casual  observer,  shows  the 
opposite,  and  that  is  seeking  the 
aid  of  new  capital  with  the  for¬ 
lorn  hope  of  adding  new  life  to 
its  already  dead  or  dying  boom. 

Should  the  manufacturers 
choose  the  second  course,  and 
continue  making  paving  brick 
when  they  have  no  immediate 
market  for  them,  they  must  store 
their  product  and  hold  it  until  a 
local  market  is  created  for  them 
through  the  actions  of  the  city  council. 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  bodies  of  public  officials,  knows 
that  they  are  very  uncertain,  and  that 
no  safe  and  sure  predictions  can  be 
made  beforehand  as  to  their  actions. 

There  are  two  elements  of  uncertainty 
to  be  met  with  here.  One  is  the  action 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  board  in  office, 
if  they  take  any  action  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  paving,  and  the  other  is  that 
the  next  election  may  place  new  men 
in  office.  It  cannot  be  foretold  who 
the  new  men  will  be,  much  less  what 
views  they  may  hold  or  what  action  they 
may  take  in  the  matter. 

During  all  of  this  indefinite  waiting, 
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the  expenses  of  operating  the  plant 
must  be  met.  This  money  is  stored  in 
the  stock  of  brick  on  hand.  Few  of  the 
average  plants  are  owned  by  men  who 
are  strong  enough  financially  to  con¬ 
tinue  upon  this  plan  for  very  long. 

It  is  true  that  money  might  be  bor¬ 
rowed  to  attain  this  end,  but  this  would 
add  the  interest  to  the  expense  account 
and  reduce  the  profits  by  the  amount. 

The  third  method,  that  of  going  out 
into  the  world  and  seeking  a  market 
elsewhere,  has  several  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures,  and  introduces  several  items  of 
expense  that  must  be  taken  from  the 
price  received  for  the  brick.  While  it 
is  customary  at  present  to  sell  manu¬ 
factured  goods  by  means  of  traveling 
men,  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  to 
call  upon  the  prospective  buyers  and 
solicit  their  orders,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  this  item  of  expense  must  be 
borne  by  the  manufacturers  and  added 
to  their  expense  account,  and  appor- 
tioneddo  the  goods  sold. 

THE  MARKET  IS  OF  LIMITED  AREA. 

The  brick  sold  away  from  home  must 
be  transported  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  at  a  considerable!  expense, 
which  must  be  either  added  to  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  or  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  the  producer. 

Brick  are  carried  at  a  low  rate  of 
freight,  but  their  weight  is  so  great 
in  proportion  to  their  value  that  the 
cost  of  shipping  by  rail  is  comparatively 
much  greater  than  that  of  other 
manufactured  articles.  This  virtually 
excludes  brick  from  the  same  advantages 
that  are  enjoyed  by  manufactured  goods 
in  general,  whose  cost  of  transportation 
is  not  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  their 
value. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  the 
markets  for  manufactured  articles  are  to 
be  sought  throughout  the  world,  or  at 
least  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  made,  but  paving  brick  cannot 
be  considered  as  coming  under  this 
rule. 

Because  of  the  greater  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  the  makers  of  paving  brick 
must  look  for  their  market  wholly  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  limited  circle. 

Probably  all  the  paving  brick  that 
are  made  are  sold  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  factory.  This  suggests  the 
thought  that  it  may  not  be  well  to  es¬ 
tablish  plants  of  too  large  capacity  at  or 
near  the  same  point. 

While  at  present  it  may  be  true  that 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  paving 


brick,  beyond  the  supply,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
industries,  over-production  is  a  possi¬ 
bility. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactories  running  on  short 
time  or  shutting  down  altogether  for  a 
time  to  guard  against  over-production 
and  the  attendant  reduction  in  prices. 
Only  recently  the  large  milling  interests 
were  considering  this  very  problem. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  actions  of 
the  “coal  barons”  of  the  East,  and  of 
various  other  large  corporations  engaged 
in  different  lines  of  business  in  solving 
this  problem. 

So  long  as  those  branches  of  the 
world’s  industries  which  find  their 
markets  in  the  daily  needs  of  every 
home  and  throughout  all  countries  of 
the  globe  have  met  and  are  compelled 
to  cope  with  the  question  of  the  relative 
proportions,  or  dis-proportions,  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  it  is  not  unwise  for 
the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  who 
have  to  seek  their  markets  within  a 
limited  area,  and  who  find  their  custom 
in  the  uncertain  actions  of  municipal 
authorities  to  anticipate  this  matter  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  all  of  its 
phases. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS, 
Paper  No.  9. 

OF  late  years,  and  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  metal  aluminum,  be¬ 
cause  great  things  are  expected  of  it.  Some 
aluminium  enthusiasts  predict  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  ship  building  and  engineer¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  the  metal  to  supercede  iron  and 
steel  in  building  both  ships  and  engines. 
Some  few  years  ago  a  statement  went 
the  round  of  the  papers  and  magazines 
announcing  the  discovery  of  a  simple 
and  easy  method  of  obtaining  the  metal 
in  large  quantities,  in  fact  it  was  to  be 
reduced  as  easily  and  nearly  as  cheaply 
as  iron.  It  extolled  the  metal  to  the 
skies,  almost,  giving  its  tensile  strain  far 
above  cast  steel,  it  was  as  untarnishable 
and  unchangeable  nearly  as  glass,  its 
ductility  and  malleability  put  all  other 
metals  in  the  shade,  its  compactness  of 
structure  gave  it  sonorous  properties 
that  bell  metal  could  not  approach,  and 
its  conducting  power  for  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity  were  equal  to  that  of  silver,  while 
its  lightness  commended  itself  for  every 
purpose  to  which  it  might  be  applied, 


being  little  more  than  one-third  the 
weight  of  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  being. 
2.6. 

Now  a  metal  with  all  these  excellent 
qualities  would  be  a  boon  indeed,  but 
recent  carefully  conducted  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  metal  places  it  somewhat 
nearer  its  proper  position.  Its  lightness 
and  lustre  are  in  its  favor,  its  strength  is 
far  below  iron,  while  its  ductility  and 
malleability  do  not  rank  with  iron,  nor 
its  sonorosity  with  bell  metal.  It  has 
many  valuable  properties,  however,  and 
would  be  extensively  used  if  it  could  be 
manufactured  cheaper.  There  is  an 
alloy  with  copper  called  aluminum 
bronze,  of  a  golden  yellow  color  which 
is  coming  into  use  for  jewelry  and  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus. 

Until  recently  it  was  all  made  by  the 
sodium  process,  its  price  then  depended 
on  the  price  of  metallic  sodium.  The 
rapid  strides  lately  made  by  electro 
metallurgy  has  reduced  its  price  to  one- 
half  or  less. 

The  following  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  article  was  taken  from  Cassier's  Maga¬ 
zine  by  the  Philadelphia  Record,  April  4, 
1892: 

“Mr.  E.  P.  Allen  ventures  the  opinion 
ihat  the  new  metal  will  never  take  the 
place  of  iron  or  steel  for  general  purposes 
of  utility.  The  cost  is  now  prohibitive, 
and  Mr.  Allen  insists  will  always  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Iron  he  says  is  reduced  from 
an  oxide  as  well  as  aluminum ;  but  oxy¬ 
gen  has  so  much  stronger  affinity  for 
aluminum  than  for  iron  that  reduction 
requires  an  infinitely  greater  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy.  Energy  alias  power,  costs 
money.  As  to  price,  aluminum  will 
take  rank  with  copper,  tin,  and  anti¬ 
mony  in  point  of  cost  of  production.  It 
can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  zinc 
or  lead.  The  total  production  in  the 
United  States  is  not  greater  than  1,000 
pounds  per  day;  in  Europe  about  2,000 
pounds.  The  grand  total  of  the  world’s 
product  is  not  over  3,400  pounds  per 
day.” 

As  a  set  off  to  the  extravagant  eulogy 
of  the  properties  of  aluminum  given 
above,  let  me  now  give  you  a  clipping 
from  the  Evening  Item  of  April  16,  1892: 

DRAWBACK  TO  THE  USE  OF  ALUMINUM. 

“The  lightness  of  aluminum  has  in¬ 
duced  the  Gerrpan  Emporer  to  decree 
its  use  for  portable  apparatus,  such  as 
canteens,  in  the  German  army  and  it 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  fittings 
of  cameras,  surveying  instruments,  etc. 
Nevertheless  it  has  certain  drawbacks 
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stituent  of  clay  also,  and  devote  our 
next  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  main  constituent,  Silica. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


A  FINE  BRICK  STRUCTURE. 

1  I  /E  give  a  picture  of  the  No.  2  Fire 
Engine,  Hook  and  Ladder  House, 
in  Louisville.  The  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  faced  with  pressed  brick  and 
trimmed  with  Lake  Superior  sand  stone 
and  terra  cotta.  It  accommodates  the 
engine,  hook  and  ladder  apparatus, 
and  the  men  of  the  two  companies  at¬ 
tached  to  the  engine.  The  building  is 
elegantly  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  sleeping  rooms,  bath  rooms, 
gymnasium  and  reading  rooms  and 
everything  which  goes  with  a  well 
equipped  comfortable  and  convenient 
engine  house.  It  is  considered  the  most 
complete  modern  establishment  of  the 


which  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  M. 
LeRoy,  a  French  chemist,  has  recently 
shown  that  pure  aluminum  (containing 
95  per  cent,  of  the  metal)  is  attacked 
when  cold  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 


Herren  Luebbert  and  Roscher,  two  Ger¬ 
man  chemists,  also  find  that  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  should  not  be  employed  in  cooking 
utensils,  as  the  dissolved  metal  may  effect 
the  viands.  It  is  also  attacked  by 
preserves,  pickles,  and  acid  in 
presence  of  table  salt,  acetic, 
citric  and." tartaric  acids.  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Moselle  wines,  and 
even  infusions  of  tea  or  coffee 
attack  the  metal,  hence  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  metal  for  army 
canteens  is  inadvisable.  Car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  soap,  phenal, 
salicylic  and  boric  acids,  also  in¬ 
jure  the  .metal.  Gilding  or  sil¬ 
vering  the  surface  would,  of 
course,  overcome  this  drawback, 
but  there  is  no  good  process  for 
electro-plating  aluminum.” 

With  this  we  will  conclude 
the  present  paper,  and  this  con- 


Fire  Engine,  Hook  and  Ladder  House  No.  2,  Louisvil.ee,  Ky.  McDonald  Bros.,  Architects. 
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kind  in  the  South.  It  was  built  two  years 
ago  from  designs  furnished  byMcDon- 
ald  Bros.,  leading  Architects  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  no  necessary  pains  or  expense 
were  spared  in  making  it  the  very  best  of 
its  kind.  It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
what  can  be  done  with  burnt  clay.  The 
general  character  of  the  design  bespeaks 
its  use.  It  is  very  suggestive  as  to  what 
the  American  people  should  do  in  the 
way  of  building  to  protect  themselves 
from  fire.  Certainly  the  fire  tax  is  the 
greatest  tax  which  the  American  people 
pay!  It  is  an  unnecessary  tax  and  it  is 
one,  which  strangely  enough  they  pay 
uncomplainingly.  If  all  buildings  were 
constructed  like  this  one,  if  all  were  solid 
and  substantial  and  had  the  same  care 
put  into  them  the  fire  tax  would  be 
largely  reduced.  If  any  of  our  friends 
should  wish  to  see  a  well  equipped  fire 
engine  house  during  the  time  of  their 
stay  at  the  Convention  in  Louisville, 
January  24th  to  28th,  this  will  present  a 
good  opportunity.  The  brick  for  the 
structure  were  furnished  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  and  the 
terra  cotta  by  the  Indianapolis  Terra 
Cotta  Co. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

O  economic  question  has  claimed 
so  much  attention  during  the 
twenty-five  years  in  the  United 
States  as  the  relations  of  the  employer 
and  employed.  The  most  common  cap¬ 
tion  for  articles  on  this  subject  is  Capi¬ 
tal  vs.  Labor.  This  has  never  seemed  to 
me  an  appropriate  heading.  It  presup¬ 
poses  that  capital  consists  entirely  of 
money  or  tangible  property  and  ignores 
the  fact  that  Capital  may,  as  it  does,  con¬ 
sist  of  the  brain,  intelligence  and  muscle 
of  the  person  employed  as  well  as  of  the 
medium  of  exchange  used  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  compensate  the  employed  for 
his  services.  Again  it  may,  and  often 
does  happen,  that  the  employer  has  far 
less  of  this  world’s  goods  than  the  work¬ 
man  and  that  in  this  case  the  capital  of  the 
employer  consists  of  shrewdness,  and  in¬ 
telligence  rather  than  money.  It  has 
come  about  naturally  that  writers  on 
this  subject  assume  that  their  references 
to  labor,  refer  exclusively  to  so  called 
organized  labor  or  to  an  aggregation  of 
laborers  governed  by  a  set  of  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  members  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  alike.  The  majority  of  speakers 
and  writers  on  this  question  take  the 
position  that  it  has  become  a  necessity 
for  laboring  men  to  join  a  labor  union 


to  enable  them  to  force  their  employers 
to  deal  justly  and  fairly  by  them. 

My  object  at  this  time  is  to  endeavor 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  position. 
Let  me  premise  what  I  am  going  to  say 
with  the  assertion,  that  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  laboring  men  of  this  country 
obtain  better  wages,  work  shorter  hours 
and  receive  as  a  rule  better  treatment 
than  they  wrould  have,  had  there  been 
no  labor  organizations.  As  an  employ¬ 
er  of  men,  to  labor  under  my  direction 
for  more  than  twenty -five  years,  who  has 
during  that  time  given  the  subject 
thoughtful  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  employers  them¬ 
selves  are  to  blame  for  much  that 
they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
organized  labor,  and  that  they  need 
intelligence  and  common  sense  fully 
as  much  as  their  employes.  This 
does  not  of  course  apply  to  all,  but  it 
certainly  does  to  the  majority.  Employ¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  are  less  independent,  less 
willing  to  assert  their  rights  than  em¬ 
ployes.  They  sacrifice  their  self  respect 
by  allowing  outsiders,  men  whom  they 
have  never  employed  to  interfere  be¬ 
tween  their  employes  and  themselves 
and  then  blame  labor  organizations  for 
any  difficulties  which  follow.  My  posi¬ 
tion  is  simply  this;  That  so  long  as  men 
are  treated  unjustly,  so  long  as  the  em¬ 
ployer  treats  his  men  as  so  many  ma¬ 
chines,  so  long  as  his  sole  object  is  to  get 
all  from  them  he  can  and  give  them  in 
return  the  smallest  possible  remunera¬ 
tion,  just  so  long  may  he  expect  like 
treatment  from  them.  That  so  long  as 
employers  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
their  employes  and  show  that  fear  by  al¬ 
lowing  dictation  and  interferences  with 
their  rights,  just  so  long  will  they  have 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  recognizes  the  man  who 
works  for  him  as  a  brother,  who  ad¬ 
mits  in  all  practical  ways  that  his 
employes  have  rights,  and  who  is  as 
willing  to  treat  his  employe  with  the 
same  consideration  that  he  would  a 
merchant  or  banker  with  whom  he 
has  business  dealings,  will  soon  as¬ 
certain  that  the  employe  is  willing  to 
treat  him  on  the  same  basis.  The  em¬ 
ployer  who  hopes  to  gain  favor  by  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  professional 
labor  agitator  soon  finds  himself  entitled 
to,  and  having,  the  contempt  of  the 
laboring  class. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  no 
class  of  men  appreciate  fair,  just  and 
honest  treament  more  than  those  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 


brows,  and  that  if  they  join  labor  organ¬ 
izations  and  become  the  tools  of  design¬ 
ing  men,  it  is  because  they  are  forced  to 
do  so  in  self  defense,  or  at  least  because 
they  think  so. 

In  this  age  the  employer  of  labor  who 
takes  the  position  that  he  will  not  em¬ 
ploy  any  man  who  belongs  to  a  labor 
organization  is  as  narrow,  as  unreasona¬ 
ble,  and  unjust  as  the  man  who  refuses 
to  work  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
men,  who  for  reasons  of  their  own  refuse 
to  join  a  labor  organization.  Neither 
position  is  tenable  or  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  equality  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  age  of  trusts,  organizations  and  com¬ 
binations  and  the  only  safe  course  for 
an  American  citizen  to  pursue  is  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  an  alliance  with 
others,  that  if  strictly  adhered  to  deprives 
him  of  his  independence  and  self  re¬ 
spect.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  and 
its  successful  carrying  out  should  be 
primarily  the  work  of  the  employer. 
He  should  have  the  ability  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  be  a  leader.  He  should  so 
conduct  himself  in  his  relations  with 
those  whom  he  employs  as  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  him.  If  he 
has  ever  been  an  employe,  he  should 
make  it  an  inexorable  rule  to  treat  those 
in  his  employ  as  he  would  wish  to  have 
been  treated  in  those  bygone  days.  He 
must  take  an  interest  in  his  laborers 
other  and  greater,  than  that  which  per¬ 
tains  to  their  mere  business  relations. 
He  must  show  them  by  his  conduct  and 
example  that  he  thoroughly  believes  in 
a  union  of  employer  and  employed 
which  is  stronger,  better  and  more  last¬ 
ing  than  any  possible  combination 
which  includes  but  one  of  the  parties, 
and  he  must  hold  himself  aloof  from  any 
organization  of  employers  whose  inter¬ 
ests  could  under  any  circumstances  be 
inimical  to  those  of  his  employes.  This 
ideal  union  of  employer  and  employed 
should  be  governed  by  many  of  the 
rules  now  governing  the  better  class  of 
labor  organizations,  a  set  of  rules,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  a  yearly  agreement  with  arbitra¬ 
tors  to  settle  any  infringement,  selected 
before  the  agreement  goes  into  force, 
being  an  essential  feature.  There  are 
some  men  whose  written  word  would 
not  be  taken  at  par  by  those  who 
know  them  best.  These  men  are  to 
be  found  among  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  no  possible  way  for 
honest  men  to  deal  with  such  men 
and  avoid  trouble.  The  honest  em¬ 
ployer  must  refuse  to  hire  them  and 
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the  honest  employe  refuse  to  work  for 
them. 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  striving  for,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  those  in  my  em¬ 
ploy  are  as  earnest  in  this  work  as  my¬ 
self.  D.  V.  Purington. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKHAKING. 
No.  71. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 

OPERATING  A  BRICK  MACHINE. 

IN  a  former  article  the  matter  of  prop 
erly  setting  up  a  machine, ri 
^  foundation,  etc.,  has  been 
considered.  After  it  has  been 
properly  set  up,  it  must  receive 
due  care  and  attention  daily, 
while  it  is  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  any  clay  is  put  into  the 

machine,  it  should  be  run 

» 

slowly  to  see  that  every  part 
is  in  its  place  and  properly 
adjusted;  all  cog  gear  well 
lubricated  with  axle  grease,  and 
all  bearings  well  oiled,  during  first 
few  days  the  bearings  should  be 
closely  watched  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  a  little  rough,  or  grit  gets 
'into  them,  thej^  must  be  oiled 
frequently  until  they  get  to  run¬ 
ning  smoothly,  all  caps  should  be 
kept  loose  at  first  and  gradually 
tightened  on  the  journal.  After 
making  sure  that  all  is  right, 
throw  in  a  little  clay  and  start  up 
slowly,  and  have  clay  softer  than 
you  expect  to  have  it  to  make 
good  brick,  many  a  machine  has 
been  broken  at  the  start  by  filling 
it  with  raw  clay,  before  starting 
the  machine.  The  clay  goes  into 
the  moulds  without  grinding,  and 
puts  a  very  great  strain  on  the 
machine.  As  soon  as  it  is  filled  and 
begins  to  turn  out  bricks,  then  grad¬ 
ually  stiffen  the  clay  until  in  the 
desired  condition.  The  machine  should 
be  run  slowly  for  several  hours,  be¬ 
fore  being  put  to  full  speed,  this 
gives  an  opportunity  to  adjust  any 
part  that  may  not  be  just  right  before 
the  maximum  strain  is  put  upon  the 
machinery.  Then  after  all  is  moving 
along  smoothly  and  the  work  of  setting 
up  and  starting  the  machine  is  com¬ 
pleted,  constant  care  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  it  in  order  and  prevent  unneces¬ 
sary  strain  and  wear  on  the  many  parts; 
it  must  be  held  securely  in  its  position 
all  bolts  kept  tight,  and  all  bearings  and 


cog  gear  well  oiled  and  protected  from 
clay  and  sand.  All  good  machines  now 
have  housings  of  sheet  iron  over  their 
gear,  all  fast  running  bearings  that  re¬ 
quire  regular  and  frequent  oiling  should 
have  a  “sight  feed”  oil  cup,  this  insures 
a  constant  supply  of  oil  and  also  saves 
oil,  as  well  as  the  bearings. 

The  success,  financially,  of  brick  plants 
depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  machine.  A  writer  in 
the  Clay-Worker  recently,  described 
a  visit  to  the  Purington-Kimball  Brick 
Co.  works  at  Chicago,  he  said  the  motto 
there  is, “Whatever  happens,  make  brick.” 
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C.  PATTON,  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer,  Cloverport, 
Kentucky. 


This  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  this  firm.  The 
two  essential  things  necessary  to  succeed 
in  making  brick  is,  have  the  machine  to 
turn  out  its  full  capacity  every  day.  dry 
and  burn  them  without  waste,  that  is, 
get  all  the  bricks  that  come  from  the 
machine  into  the  market  and  success  is 
assured ;  to  keep  the  machine  turning 
out  bricks  to  its  full  capacity,  there 
must  be  kept  an  ample  supply  of  clay 
at  the  machine  and  keep  it  full  to  the 
top,  it  will  make  more  and  better  bricks 
than  if  but  partly  full  of  clay.  Keep 
enough  men  at  the  clay  bank,  and 
enough  feeders  at  the  machine  to  do 
this;  this  is  true  economy.  Have  the  clay 


well  prepared  before  it  enters  machine 
and  it  will  come  out  thoroughly 
ground,  it  then  makes  a  good  brick  and 
one  that  will  dry  without  checking  or 
breaking.  This  brings  us  to  the 

HANDLING  BRICKS  FROM  MACHINE  TO  DR Y- 
ING  FLOOR. 

The  bricks  must  be  carefully  handled 
from  the  machine  to  trucks  or  cars, 
here  again  it  is  necessary  to  have 
enough  men  or  boys  to  handle  with 
proper  care  all  the  bricks  so  that  there 
are  none  lost  after  they  are  moulded. 
Where  Cars  are  used,  they  are  passed 
from  machine  and  stacked  on  the  car' 
this  requires  careful  work  to; 
prevent  damaging  the  bricJ  ; 
where  spring  trucks  or  barrows 
are  used  they  are  lifted  from  ma¬ 
chine  or  delivery  belt  and  placed 
on  them,  and  then  taken  to 
the  drying  yard  or  floor;  on  the 
latter  they  can  be  hacked  on  end 
and  close  together,  one  man  can 
♦ake  from  the  truck  and  hack  on 
the  floor,  in  this  manner,  20,000  in 
ten  hours;  when  placed  in  hacks 
on  the  yard,  an  equal  number 
can  be  handled.  In  handling 
bricks  from  machine  with  the 
hands,  the  hand  should  be  flat 
against  the  brick,  fingers  at  full 
length  so  there  may  be  no  finger 
prints  in  the  bricks;  they  should 
be  set  down  lightly  either  on 
the  floor  or  hack,  so  that  the  ends 
or  face  are  not  marred ;  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  stiff'  clay  bricks,  all  soft 
mud  bricks  must  be  either  car¬ 
ried  to  the  drying  floor  in  the 
moulds,  or  dumped  on  pallets 
at  the  machine  and  carried  to 
the  yard. 

Another  important  thing  is  the 
“tempering  of  the  clay;  that  is, 
mixing  of  the  proper  amount 
of  water  as  it  enters  the  machine. 
If  it  gets  too  hard  it  is  liable  to  break 
the  machine,  and  the  bricks  are  not 
perfect;  if  too  soft  the  bricks  will  not 
keep  their  shape,  this  can  only  be 
regulated  by  an  experienced  man,  as  the 
clay  may  at  one  time  need  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  water,  at  another  none. 
The  proper  man  to  do  this  is  one  of  the 
feeders,  within  easy  reach  should  be  a 
throttle  or  globe  valve,  connected  with 
pipe  that  runs  to  the  mouth  of  the  ma¬ 
chine;  he  sees  the  clay  as  it  enters  and 
must  decide  quantity  of  water  needed 


"  Gentle  reader,  this  is  a  good  time 
renew  your  subscription. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  PRO¬ 
GRAMME. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting  ot  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 

To  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
January  24  to  28,  1898 

lo  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. : 

Gentlemen: — As  announced  in  the 
Official  report  of  our  last  Convention,  it 
has  been  determined  to  accept  the 
cordial  invitation  extended  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Brick  Manufacturers  and  hold  the 
Seventh  yearly  meeting  in  that  City, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  24th,  1893, 
and  continuing  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

THE  CONVENTION  HALL. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Hall,  corner  Third  and 
Main  streets.  Tables  will  be  provided 
in  rooms  adjoining  the  Convention  hall, 
for  the  display  of  specimen  brick,  etc. 

THE  HOTELS 

Selected  for  the  accommodation  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  those  who  may  accompany 
them  are :  The  Louisville,  located  on 
Main  street  between  6th  and  7th  and 
the  Galt  House,  corner  Main  and  1st 
streets.  Their  regular  rates  are  $3  to  $5  ; 
a  special  uniform  rate  of  $3  will  be  made 
to  all  delegates  and  their  friends,  who 
are  requested  to  announce  to  the  clerk 
when  registering  that  they  are  members 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  hotels  are  cen¬ 
trally  located  and  can  be  reached  from 
all  railroad  stations  by  streetcars,  which 
pass  the  main  entrances.  The  N.  N.  & 
M.  V.  and  O.  &  M.  depot  is  but  one  and 
a  half  squares  from  the  Louisville  Hotel. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HOTEL 

Will  be  general  headquarters  and 
those  who  will  be  accompanied  by 
ladies  are  especially  requested  to  no¬ 
tify  the  hotel  in  advance  of  their  com¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  suitable  accommo* 
pations  may  be  reserved  for  them. 
Those  preferring  to  stop  on  the  European 
plan  are  referred  to  Seelbachs,  corner  6tli 
and  Main;  Rassimers,  415  West  Market, 
and  Bujer's,  on  Fifth  street,  between 


Main  and  Market,  where  lodging  can  be 
secured  for  $1  per  day. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  over  all  principal  lines. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Louisville,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket  Agent, 
stating  that  ticket  has  been  purchased 
at  the  regular  rate.  This  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus 
making  a  two-thirds  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

Those  desiring  certificates  should  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  the  ticket  offices  at 
least  thirty  minutes  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have 
a  blank  certificate,  a  certificate  or  receipt 
for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is 
for  one  first-class  fare  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning 
which  can  not  be  done  if  proper  receipt 
or  certificate  is  not  taken. 

A  LARGE  ATTENDANCE  ANTICIPATED. 

The  Louisville  brethren  are  all  ac¬ 
tively  interested  and  are  going  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
Convention  one  of  the  most  successful 
yet  held.  The  central  location  of 
Louisville  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
second  convention  held  south  of  the 
Ohio  leads  us  to  hope  for  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  Southern  craftsmen  than 
we  have  had  since  our  memorable 
meeting  at  Memphis  in  1888. 

Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  attendance  from  all  sections 
will  be  unusually  large,  for  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  craftsmen  throughout 
the  land  have  had  a  prosperous  season 
and  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
continuance  of  this  happy  condition 
which,  as  nothing  else  can,  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  universal  desire  for  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  better  methods  by  which  better 
products  may  be  produced  in  greater 
quantities  at  less  expense.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  object  for  which  our  Association 
was  formed — the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  craft  generally. 

ALL  ARE  INVITED. 

This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  an 
exchange  of  experiences  and  opinions; 
and  to  this  end  every  progressive  brick 
manufacturer  of  America  is  earnestly 
invited  to  attend  the  coming  convention 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  all  practical  questions  that  may  be 
considered. 


THE  PROGRAMME. 

First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M. 
Enrollment  of  new  members  and  Roll  Call. 
President’s  Annual  Address, 

C.  R.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Report  of  Treasurer, 

F.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

1.  Essay— “Enameling  Brick,” 

Isaac  Hardy,  Aberdare,  Eng. 

2.  “The  Year’s  Record,” 

General  discussion  led  by  W.  D.  Richardson^ 
North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Note — At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay, 
the  subject  nnuer  consideration  will  be  fully 
discussed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:00  O’clock. 

Fifth  Annual  Pow-wow,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Louisville  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  held  in  the  Convention  Hall. 
J.  P.  McCollum,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Second  session,  Wednesday,  9:30  A.  M. 

3.  Address— “Burned  Clay,” 

L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Essay— “Association  Among  Brickmakers,” 

Alexander  Prussing,  Chicago,  Ill. 

5.  “The  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  a  member  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange, 

5.  Question  Box.  [Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

7.  Essay— “The  Professional  Brickmaker,” 

Joseph  Fairhail,  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

8.  Address— “Paving  Brick,'!  heir  Manufacture 

and  Use,”  W.  S.  Williams,  Canton,  G. 

9.  “How  Best  to  Dry  Brick,” 

General  discussion  led  by  D.  G.  Rhoads, 

10.  Question  Box.  [Omaha,  Neb. 

Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  9:00  A.  M. 

11.  Address— “Manufacture  of  Brick  from  Shale 
by  the  Dry  Press  Process,” 

J.  R.  h  igh,  Dallas,  Texas. 

12.  Essay— “Old  Fogy  Brickmakers,” 

L.  O.  Glidden,  Boston,  Mass. 

13.  Address— “The  Evolution  of  the  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,”  Cyrus  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  “The  Fuel  Question,” 

General  discussion  led  by  J.  W.  Carson, 

15.  Question  Box.  [Brussels,  Ill. 

Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  P.  M. 

16.  Essay— “Front  Brick,  Their  Relation  to 
Architectural  Design,” 

James  Taylor,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

17.  “Burned  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material,” 

John  R.  Eider,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

18.  Address— “Vitrif action  of  Clays,” 

A.  L.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 

19.  Question  Box. 

Report  of  Committees. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday. 

There  will  be  a  free  excursion  to  Cloverport, 
Ky.,  a  natural  gas  town  on  the  Ohio  river, 
where  there  are  three  large  paving  brick  plants 
which  will  be  in  operation.  If  the  weather  is 
propitious  this  will  be  a  most  enjoyable  feature. 

Other  side  trips  to  various  points  of  interest 
in  and  about  the  city  will  be  made  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment 
appointed  by  the  Louisville  Brickmakers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Members  and  visitors  may  have  their  mail 
addressed  to  them  in  care  of  T.  A.  Randall, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Each  member  of  the  Association  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  appropriate  badge. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Craftsmen  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association 
or  the  Official  Report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  can  obtain  same  by  addressing 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  requisite 
of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $2.00. 
Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
coming  convention,  but  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Association 
and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Louisville  Convention, 
are  requested  to  send  their  name  and 
address  to  the  Secretary  for  enrollment. 
Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Chas.  B.  Pearson,  President, 
Theo.  4.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAKING  GOOD 
BRICK. 

The  Name  of  the  Manufacturer  Should 
Be  Stamped  upon  Them. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

ITHIN  the  last  ten  years,  brick- 
making  has  become  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country. 
It  has  made  more  real  progress  in  the 
last  decade  than  it  did  in  all  the  4,000 
years  before.  Inventive  genius,  science, 
practical  skill  and  capital,  all  have  com¬ 
bined  to  improve  and  accelerate  the 
brickmaking  art  and  business.  I 
have  not  the  figures  and  statistics 
at  hand  to  show  the  exact  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  brickmaking,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  duly 
authorize  the  Clay-Worker  to 
gather  all  the  information  that 
can  be  had  on  this  subject,  and 
have  it  published  in  that  Journal 
in  a  concise,  proper  form. 

We  of  the  craft,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  should  be  able  to 
know  pretty  nearly  the  exact  “out¬ 
put”  of  brick,  the  capital  invested 
and  the  personal  skill  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  makers.  Also,  to  what 
extent  brick  are. used  in  paving 
streets  and  roads,  as  well  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  such  pavements. 

This,  and  all  other  incidental  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  brick, 
should  be  published  with  the 
Annual  Proceedings  of  the  N.  B. 

M.  A.  I  do  not  think  we  can  long¬ 
er  afford  to  ignore  this  important 
item  in  the  great  brick  industry 
of  the  country. 

THE  PROPER  AND  BEST  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  WALLS. 

Is  another  subject, not  only  legit¬ 
imate,  but  necessary,  for  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  to  take  into  consideration  and  discuss 
with  intelligent  care,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  have  brick  pcoperly  laid,  but 
to  show  and  induce  the  best  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  common  idea  of 
the  brickmaker  that  he  has  nothing  to 
say  or  do  with  the  use  of  his  brick ;  he 
does  not  care  how  they  are  used,  pro¬ 
vided  he  gets  his  pay  for  them  in  due 
time.  This  idea  is  good  enough  for  the 
sale  of  general  merchandise  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  soon  consumed  or  worn 
out,  but  when  we  make  good  brick  we 
want  them  to  have  a  fair  test  and  proof 
of  their  excellence. 


NOW  LET  US  LOOK  AT  A  FAIR  EXAMPLE 
OF  A  CASE. 

Mr.  A.  will  make  and  deliver  to  the 
U.  S.  Government,  a  certain  quantity  of 
first-class  brick ;  they  are  used  in  the 
walls  of  an  important  public  building, 
they  are  well  saturated  with  water  just 
before  they  are  laid,  then  the  mortar  is 
of  the  best  cement  and  sand,  and 
thoroughly  tempered.  If  the  work  be 
under  ground ,  the  mortar  is  of  the  best 
hydraulic  cement  and  clean,  sharp  sand. 
If  it  be  above  ground,  the  best  lime  and 
sand  mortar  is  used,  with  an  addition  of 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  hydraulic  cement, 


well  mixed  with  it,  as  it  is  carried  on 
the  scaffold.  The  brick  are  well  “headed” 
and  all  the  joints  “flushed”  with  mortar. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  the  brick  laid  with 
best  “Bond,”  both  for  lateral  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  strength.  The  brick  being  wet, 
the  “water  of  crystallization’  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  mortar  and  it  “sets”  to 
the  brick  perfectly  hard  and  solid,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  walls  are  as  com¬ 
pact,  strong  and  solid  as  a  stone.  Now 
this  building  will  stand  for  ages  to 
come,  and  every  brick  is  a  card  of  good 
skill  and  character  to  the  maker,  and  he 
and  his  posterity  can  point  with  pride 
to  this  monument  of  their  merit  as 
perfect  experts  in  the  art  of  brickmak¬ 


ing.  Now,  Mr.  B.  is  just  as  good  a  brick- 
maker  as  Mr.  A,  but  he  has  sold  his 
brick  to  all  sorts  of  builders,  who  build 
houses  for  present  profit.  He  has  fur¬ 
nished  brick  for  a  certain  block  of 
buildings  that  have  been  put  up  to 
rent.  The  walls  are  not  well  propor¬ 
tioned  for  strength ;  the  brick  were 
laid  dry  and  careless,  the  mortar  was 
“poor,”  and  no  proper  care  taken  to  bed 
the  brick  or  Bond  them,  consequently, 
the  walls  will  bear  no  sudden  thrust  or 
great  pressure,  and  if  the  buildings 
burn  down,  the  walls  fall  and  the  mor¬ 
tar  leaves  them,  as  they  were  laid  up,  in 
clay  and  ashes.  Then  the  public 
say  that  the  “brick  were  bad,”  and 
the  brickmaker  must  stand  much 
of  the  blame  for  defective  work. 
THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  HAVE  THE 
BEST  WORK. 

In  the  first  place,  brickmakers 
must  get  to  that  point  in  manu¬ 
facture  that  will  stop  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  inferior  brick.  All 
true,  genuine  experts  in  the  busi 
ness  must  have,  at  least,  a  com¬ 
mon  implied  understanding  that 
they  will  not  compete  with  nor 
countenance  botch  brickmakers, 
nor  encourage  botch  bricklayers, 
or  builders. 

When  a  real  true  expert  brick¬ 
maker  starts  to  make  brick,  he 
should  be  in  all  essential  ways, 
well  prepared  to  make  the  very 
best  kind  of  brick.  He  should 
burn  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  his 
brick  hard,  and  then  hold  them 
at  a  price  that  will  pay  him.  If 
he  has  an  “upstart”  neighbor  in 
the  business  that  makes  inferior 
brick,  with  the  expectation  of 
selling  them  under  a  fair  paying 
price  to  cheap  builders,  just  put 
down  the  price  for  inferior  brick 
so  as  to  barely  cover  the  cost. 

For  instance,  say  you  have  ninety  per 
cent,  of  hard  brick ;  of  course,  this  in¬ 
cludes  “arch  brick.”  Now,  one-half  of 
the  arch  brick  are  more  or  less  cracked 
and  marked  by  the  fire,  so  you  will 
have  about  85,000  of  good,  selected  hard 
brick,  and  about  15,000  salmon  and 
arch,  in  every  100,000.  Now,  the  salmon 
and  arch  put  with  5,000  hard  brick,  will 
make  a  lot  of  20,000  brick  for  all  com¬ 
mon  building  purposes,  as  good  as  the 
“ Kiln  run”  of  brick  make  by  your  green 
neighbor  brickmaker.  Now,  say  you 
want  $8.00  per  M  for  your  hard  brick,  but 
your  neighbor  pretends  to  sell  his  at 
$6.00  per  M,  or  he  sells  his  “Kiln  run,” 
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all  together,  for  $5.50  per  M.  Now,  you 
sell  the  20,000 second  quality  you  have  on 
hand,  at  just  the  cost,  say  $3.00,  this 
would  checkmate  the  botch  brickmaker, 
and  he  would  have  to  quit  the  business. 

There  are  two  things  that  all  good 
brickmakers  should  do  for  their  own 
best  interest.  One  is,  to  insist  on  better 
brick  work.  Show  that  an  8£-inch  wall, 
built  of  hard,  strong  brick,  is  as  strong 
as  a  13-inch  wall,  built  of  half  salmon 
and  bats.  This  would  be  economy  that 
all  could  see  and  understand.  Four 
inches  of  ground  would  be  saved,  and 
the  cost  of  an  8J-inch  wall  of  first-class, 
would  not  be  as  much  as  a  common  13- 
inch  wall  of  inferior  material,  and  this 
difterence  would  run  throughout  all 
classes  of  brick  work. 

ALL,  REAL  TRUE  GOOD  BRICKMAKERS 

Should  earnestly  take  up  this  subject. 
If  you  do  not,  the  everlasting,  self-con¬ 
ceited  botch  will  start  up  all  around 
you,  just  so  long  as  people  are  satisfied 
with  a  low  class  brick  and  low  class 
workmen  to  lay  them.  You  must  “Boy- 
cot”  the  botch  builder  and  bricklayer, 
and  run  him  out  of  the  market,  by  offer¬ 
ing  inferior  material  at  half  price.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  would  be  well  to  offer 
to  do  botch  work  for  all  who  might 
want  it,  at  a  low  figure.  As  soon  as  in¬ 
vestors  in  real  estate  see  that  they  can 
have  the  best  work  at  about  the  same 
cost  of  bad  work,  they  will  patronize 
only  the  best  mechanics.  A  first-class 
building  will  rent  or  sell  for  more  than 
an  inferior  building;  it  is  permanent 
and  the  insurance  is  less,  both  for  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

IF  YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  BRICK  PUT  YOUR 
NAME  ON  THEM. 

If  brickmakers  would  adopt  the  habit 
of  stamping  their  name  on  their  brick, 
it  would  do  much  to  advertise  and  rec¬ 
ommend  them. 

Brick  machine  men  could  easily  fix  a 
stamp  on  their  machines  to  put  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  on  every 
brick,  and  as  most  thoughtful,  intelli¬ 
gent  people  will  notice  a  pile  of  brick 
as  they  pass  along  by  them,  they  will  at 
once  recognize  the  quality  and  the  name 
of  the  maker,  if  it  be  on  the  brick.  It 
would  be  like  a  merchants  sign  and 
advertisement,  and  only  the  botch  or 
unskilled  brickmaker  would  ever  be 
ashamed  of  his  name  on  his  brick.  In 
fact,  if  all  good  brickmakers  would  adopt 
the  practice  of  stamping  their  names  on 
their  brick,  they  would  soon  get  rid  of 
all  the  botch  brick  product.  But  aside 


from  the  pecuniary  reason  for  stamping 
brick,  all  brickmakers  who  have  a  laud¬ 
able  pride  and  ambition  to  perpetuate 
a  good  name,  cannot  fail  to  see  this  most 
extraordinary  cheap  and  easy  way  to  do 
it  most  effectually. 

Old  “Time”  makes  and  unmakes  all 
things.  Not  in  the  very  far  distance 
the  10,000  brickmakers,  now  at  work, 
will  have  burned  their  last  kiln.  The 
N.  B.  M.  A.  or  the  Clay-Worker  may 
tell  the  story  of  their  lives  in  a  few  brief 
sentences,  and  their  silent  graves  may 
have  a  tomb  cut  of  marble,  but  time  will 
change  or  obliterate  all  these,  and  the 
transient  memory  of  the  present  will 
pass  away  into  the  restful,  speechless 
oblivion  of  the  iuture,  but  the  good 
brick,  stamped,  will,  at  least,  tell  the 
name  and  skill  of  the  maker,  with  credit 
to  the  last  posterity. 


A  SPLENDID  SHOWING. 

cu  - 

OTHING  succeeds  like  success.” 
This  adage  has  been  fully 
exemplified  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  popularity  the  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press  has  gained  among  brick¬ 
makers. 

All  the  different  phases  and  conditions 
of  the  dry  press  process  have  been  shown 
by  the  success  the  “Simpson”  has  had 
with  different  kinds  of  clay, — loamy 
clays,  fire  clays,  strong  clays,  shales  and 
soapstones,  and  even  ground  building 
slate  are  all  successfully  worked  by  this 
machine. 

As  an  instance  of  working  loamy  clays, 
may  be  cited  the  success  the  “Simpson” 
has  had  in  St.  Louis,  where  six  4-mold 
machines  are  in  operation  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  yards:  Cote  Brilliant  Press  Brick 
Works,  Henry  Brocksch mitt’s  yard,  H. 
C.  Gillick’s  yard  and  Thaddeus  S.  Smith’s 
yard. 

It  is  well  known  among  the  brick 
men  that  St.  Louis  is  headquarters  for 
this  process  of  brickmaking  and  that 
a  machine  that  is  successful  in  that 
city  need  not  fear  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  success  attained  by  the 
above  firms,  using  the  “Simpson”  Press, 
attests  to  the  excellence  of  the  Press, 
not  only  as  to  the  quality  of  its  products, 
but  also  to  its  superiority  as  nqgards 
strength  and  all  that  goes  to  withstand 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  a  rushing 
and  pushing  brickyard. 

In  strong  clays,  the  “Simpson”  has 
equally  as  good  a  record.  The  most 
notable  example  is  perhaps  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  of  the  Central  Press 
Brick  Co.,  at  North  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
using  three  4-mold  “Simpson”  Presses. 
We  have  attempted  to  convey  to  our 


readers  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  interior 
of  the  plant  by  the  half-tone  engraving 
on  opposite  page.  Prominent  buildings 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Detroit  and  Indianapolis  are 
erected  with  brick  from  these  works. 

The  Surgical  Institute  of  the  latter  city, 
the  front  brick  of  which  were  supplied  by 
that  company,  and  made  on  the  “Simp¬ 
son”  Press,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  artistic  brickwork  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
many  kinds  of  ornamental  brick  this 
company  produces  on  the  “Simpson” 
are  especially  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  artistic  excellence. 

The  “Simpson”  is  being  used  on  this 
class  of  strong  clays  at  many  other 
points, — Slidell,  La.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Newbern,  Ill.,  Sparta,  Ill., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  brick  works  of  the  Platt  Brick 
and  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  the  “Simpson”  is 
equally  successful  in  handling  Fire 
clay.  The  fire  clays  from  Zanesville,  O., 
region  are  also  handled  successfully  by 
this  press. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  modern 
brickmaking  has  been  the  use  cf  shales 
and  it  is  in  this  particular  that  the 
“Simpson”  probably  has  made  its  mark. 
The  machine  may  be  seen  in  operation 
in  this  class  of  material  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Toronto,  Milton,  Beamsville  and 
Port  Credit,  Ontario.  At  these  differ¬ 
ent  points  eight  machines  are  at  work 
showing  the  adaptability  of  shales  to 
the  dry  clay  process. 

It  is  however  in  the  use  of  ground 
soapstone  and  building  slate  that  the 
“Si mpson”demonstrates its  qualifications 
under  trying  conditions.  Two  4-mold 
“Simpson”  Presses  are  in  succeesful 
operation  in  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa., 
on  this  class  of  material. 

In  the  history  of  brickmaking  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  nothing  has 
been  so  marked  as  the  progress  made 
by  the  dry  press  process.  This  has  been 
due  largely  to  improved  machines,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
attaining  the  top  notch  of  efficiency  in 
this  class  of  machines. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above 
record  that  the  adaptability  of  the  dry 
press  method  of  making  brick  to  the 
different  kinds  of  clay  is  wonderful.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  a  record 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  considered 
unattainable. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  not  only  manufacture  this 
well  known  and  successful  brick  press, 
but  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  brickyard  equipments  and  will 
contract  to  erect  complete  plants. 

They  are  now  issuing  an  elegant  cata¬ 
logue  of  24  pages,  which  will  give  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  machine  and  the  construct¬ 
ion  of  dry  press  yards.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  great  advantage  to  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  correspond  with  them. 


Interior  View  of  Central  Press  Brick  Company’s  Works,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio.  Three  4-Mold  Simpson  Presses. 
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THE  PERPLEXED  BRICKMAKER. 

THERE  dwelt  in  a  city,  of  whom  I  now  tell, 

A  most  wicked  city,  some  men  call  it  —  well, 
The  state  of  Illinois  it  contains,  as  you  know, 
And  Christian  folks  give  it  the  name  Chicago. 
Thefe  dwelt  in  this  city,  as  I  said  before, 

This  great  windy  city  of  classical  lore 
And  many  things  else  ;  a  man,  thirty-six, 

Engaged  in  that  high  art— the  making  of  bricks. 

This  man  ran  a  yard  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 

A  stiff  mud  machine  and  an  antique  pug  mill, 
Left  by  his  father,  long  years  ago  dead, 

Who  from  his  own  father  had  inherited, 

This  model  brick  plant.  But  still  I  will  say, 

It  turned  out  an  article- gravel  and  clay, 

For  which  the  proprietor  fondly  would  stick, 

And  even  sarcastically  specify— brick. 

But  somehow  or  other  things  seemed  not  to  do, 
For  somewhere  was  loose,  it  is  certain  a  screw. 

The  contractors  came,  then  went  sadly  away 
And  purchased  those  brick  that  they  make  from 
dry  clay. 

The  houses  and  factories  went  up  all  around, 

But  in  their  construciion  was  none  of  his  ground. 
The  street  paving  contracts  like  fire  past  him 
flew, 

He  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  he  should  do. 

He  mortgaged  his  house,  his  machines  and  his 
yard. 

His  wife  and  his  children  at  laboring  hard, 

He  set  them  to  haul  and  pile  brick  in  the  kiln  ; 

But  things  still  from  bad  unto  worse  went  on,  till 
One  day  sitting  down  in  most  abject  despair, 

He  pii  ked  up  a  paper  called  the  Clay-Worker 
And  read,  till  his  eyes  beginning  to  gleam 
Concerning  a  wonderful,  new  style,  machine, 

Upon  this  machine  brick  as  fine  as  dry  press 
Were  made  at  a  cost  most  exceedingly  less, 

'Twould  make  ornamentals,  pavement  or  walk, 

In  fact  it  would  do  almost  all  else  but  talk, 

And  many  who  used  it  in  working  their  clay, 

Were  making  big  fortunes  almost  in  a  day, 
Reforming  the  brickmaking  world,  it  is  plain, 

The  greatest  invention  since  Adam  raised  Cain. 

It  was  being  sold  the  entire  country  o’er, 

Had  brought  wealth  and  happiness  home  to  the 
door 

Of  many  a  poor  and  hard-working  brick  man 
Who  tried  to  make  brick  on  his  grandfather’s 
plan. 

His  trouble  he  found  thus,  in  spite  of  his  fears, 
Behind  times  he  was  just  about  fifty  years, 

And  what  he  should  do,  this,  is  easily  seen, 

He  borrowed  the  money  and  bought  a  machine. 

And  now,  it  is  well  just  to  notice  the  rest, 

This  man  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  is  blest, 
His  debts  are  all  paid,  he  has  thousands  in  store, 
His  wife  and  his  children  are  working  no  more, 

He  owns  a  big  yard  and  possesses  some  stock 
In  several  railroads,  a  large  business  block, 

Is  reckoned  a  man  of  wealth,  and  they  say, 

A  member  of  the  well  known  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Now  brickmakers  all,  do  you  like  this  man, 

Use  more  modern  methods,  ’tis  far  the  best 
plan, 

The  machine— well,  ’tis  no  doubt  quite  easy  to 
guess, 

The  “Raymond  Columbian  Power  Re-Press;” 
’Twill  make  fine  press  brick  at  the  slightest  ex¬ 
pense 

Of  twenty-five  cents  for  a  thousand  advance. 

If  more  of  this  marvelous  thing  you  would  know, 
Just  write  Mr.  Raymond  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

—Ellis  P.  Raymond. 


AN  APT  ILLUSTRATION. 

“A  railroad  train  will  move  so  long  as 
the  engine  is  attached.  It  will  run  into 
the  depot,  a  short  distance,  on  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  detached  engine,  but 


when  it  stops,  practically  side-tracked, 
it  takes  time,  steam  and  labor  to  move 
it  again.  ’Tis  just  so  with  advertising. 
You  can  make  a  spurt,  or  stop 
a  short  time  in  your  regular  work,  but 
when  a  long  gap  occurs  it  is  practically 
like  starting  all  over  again,  costing  much 
more  in  proportion  than  if  it  had  been 
kept  up  persistently.” — Fame. 


THE  YALE  BRICK  CO. 


MONG  the  new  yards  started  last 
I ^  season,  none  has  been  more  suc- 
/  cessful,  or  has  a  more  promising 
outlook*for  the  future,  than  the  Yale 
Brick  Co.,  at  Berlin  Junction,  Conn.  In 
the  first  place,  they  started  in  right, 
which  is  half  the  battle.  They  put  in 
the  most  improved  machinery  and  kilns, 
and  made  an  unqualified  success  from 
the  very  beginning.  They  are  putting 
up  a  fine  new  office  from  the  product  of 
their  first  kiln,  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railway  Co.,  are 
building  a  new  depot  from  the  same 
brick. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Yale  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Allis  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Their 
success  is  all  the  more  to  their  credit 
from  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  experienced  brickmakers 
when  they  started  in,  though  both  were 
practical  business  men.  They  have  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  material,  both  shale 
and  clay,  which  make  fine  red  brick  and 
command  high  prices  in  the  market. 
They  are  also  shipping  in  white  clay 
from  New  Jersey,  and  intend  to  go 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  buff, 
mottled  and  other  shades  of  fine  face 
brick.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Yale 
has  recently  discovered  and  purchased 
forty  acres  of  clay  which  has  been  tested 
to  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  is  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  ever  found  in  that 
section  for  the  manufacture  not  only  of 
the  highest  grade  of  building  brick,  but 
unequaled  paving  brick. 

The  Yale  Brick  Company’s  plant  has 
an  easy  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day, 
being  fitted  up  with  two  4-mold  Boyd 
presses,  two  dry-pans,  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  elevators,  screens,  etc.  They 
are  building  a  plant  of  five  Flood  up- 
and-down-draft  kilns,  two  of  which  are 
already  erected.  Their  entire  plant  is 
of  the  most  improved  construction  and 
arrangement,  and  there  are  none  of 
those  stoppages  and  delays  which  eat 
such  holes  in  the  profits  of  brickmakers. 
The  Yale  Brick  Co.,  certainly  deserve 


the  success  they  have  attained,  and  a 
prominent  place  among  the  brickyards 
in  the  country. 

But  a  little  wajs  from  the  Yale  Brick 
Works  is  the  factory  of  the  New  Britain 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co.  It  is  a 
plant  of  tender  years,  but  very  heaUhy 
growth ;  established  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  they  now  have  a  good  sized  fac¬ 
tory  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  a 
veritable  beehive  of  industry.  From  the 
well  lighted  modeling  room  presided 
over  by  the  gifted  sculptor,  Mi’.  G.  S. 
Barkentin,  on  through  to  the  kilns  and 
packing  rooms  every' department  was 
crowded  with  work.  If  their  business 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  been  do¬ 
ing  they  will  soon  have  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  additions  to  their  works.  “So  mote 
it  be,”  for  their  productions  are  of  an 
excellent  quality. 

Berlin  Junction  has  long  been  known 
as  a  brickmaking  center.  Our  old  friend 
C.  P.  Merwin,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
all  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  since 
its  organization,  has  run  a  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  soft  clay  yard  at  that  place  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Merwin  has  made  ex¬ 
tensive  additions  to  his  yard  this  past 
season  and  is  doing  a  very  flourishing  bus¬ 
iness.  Mr.  Frank  Stiles  is  also  running 
a  very  successful  yard  near  Berlin  Junc¬ 
tion,  at  North  Haven,  and  making  a  fine 
quality  of  building  brick. 

Berlin  Junction  is  favorably  situated 
for  supplying  both  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets,  as  well  as  the  nearer 
towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and 
is  bound  to  grow  largely  in  favor  as  a 
location  for  brickmakers,  the  materials 
in  the  vicinity,  especially  the  shales,  be¬ 
ing  exceptionally  fine. 


POSSIBILITIES. 


We  dream,  we  wake,  we  work!  The 
world  seems  real  only  when  it  answers 
to  our  individual  touch.  Yet,  beyond 
our  touch,  beyond  our  waking,  beyond 
our  working,  and  al¬ 
most  in  the  land 
o  f  dreams,  1  i  e 
things  beyond 
our  present 
thoughts,  great- 
er,  wider, 
stronger 
than  those 
we  now  lay 
hold  on. — 

Fame. 
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INTERESTING  READING  FOR  BRICK- 
MAKERS. 


HE  all  important  problem  as  to 
“How  to  improve  upon  the  old 
methods  of  making  brick,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  better  quality  and  at 
the  same  time  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,”  is  being  practically  illustrated 
at  the  works  of  the  College  Hill  Press 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  office  and 
works  of  this  comp’any,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  exclusive  dry  press 
brick  establishment  in  the  country,  are 
located  on  North  Broadway  and  College 
Ave. 

The  information  gained  there  is  briefly 
as  follows :  The  entire  product  of  the 
establishment  is  made  on  the  cele orated 
“Triumph”  and  “Challenge”  Dry  Clay 
Brick  Machines,  both  being  the  invention 
of  Mr  .Jos.  J.  Kulage,  the  president  of  the 
company.  Nearly  all  clays  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  pressed  by  either  of  these 
machines,  and  thus,  if  material  is  suit¬ 
able,  they  yield  a  brick  every  one  of 
which  is  a  fine  pressed  “face”  or  “front” 
brick,  commanding,  of  course,  a  much 
higher  price  than  ordinary  brick.  Even 
the  common  brick  made  by  these 
machines  are  superior  both  in  quality 
and  appearance  to  the  best  “re-press” 
brick.  These  brick  do  not  require 
hacking  out  for  dry  ing.  All  the  cost  of  dry¬ 
ing  apparatus,  labor  and  yard  space  saved. 
They  are  set  directly  from  machine  into 
the  kiln  as  high  as  wanted.  The  cost 
of  making  these  superior  pressed  brick 
is  less  than  that  of  “hand  made”,  “soft 
mud”  or  “stiff  mud”  brick,  and  they 
can  be  burned  in  any  old  or  new  style 
kiln — or  wherever  common  or  any 
other  kind  of  brick  can  be  burned,  and 
with  the  same  or  even  greater  ease. 

In  addition  to  the  plain  brick,  there 
can  be  made  on  the  “Triumph”  and 
“Challenge”  machines,  several  hundred 
varieties  of  fancy  shaped  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  which  command  prices  up 
to  a  hundred  dollars  and  more  per 
thousand,  while  the  cost  of  making  these 
high  priced,  fancy  brick  on  either  the 
“Triumph”  or  “Challenge”  machine  is 
less  than  $2.00  per  thousand  set  in  kiln. 
Besides,  these  machines  facilitate  the 
making  of  brick  independent  of  the 
weather — at  night  as  well  as  day — and 
winter  as  well  as  summer — thus  doub¬ 
ling  capacity  without  increase  or  en¬ 
largement  of  plant. 

From  the  aforesaid  it  is  plain  that, 
where  suitable  material  is  on  hand  the 
“Dry  press  process”  must  necessarily 


supersede  all  other  methods  of  making 
fine  brick,  and  that  every  progressive 
brickmaker  should  find  it  to  his  interest 
to  investigate  the  advantages  of  the 
“Triumph”  and  “Challenge”  Dry  Clay 
Brick  Machines. 


A  NEW  STEAM  PUMP. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
new  vertical  sinking  pump  will  no 
doubt  be  scrutinized  with  inter¬ 
est  by  our  readers.  Itis  intended  for  use 
in  mines,  shafts,  wells,  quarries,  pits  or 


reclaiming  flooded  mines  or  in  any 
place  where  a  portable  pump  is  required. 
It  is  a  single  cylinder,  direct  acting 
pump  occupying  but  little  space.  Being 
double  acting  it  throws  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  and  can  be  operated 
suspended  by  a  hoist  or  attached  to  side 
of  shaft.  In  either  case  it  works  equally 
well. 

It  has  a  new  noiseless  valve  gear  with 
adjustable  stroke  which  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  device  yet  invented  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  valves  of  steam  pumps.  They 
are  made  with  a  view  to  withstanding 
the  rough  usage  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 


jected,  and  are  suitable  for  permanent 
use  in  mines.  When  required  the  water 
cylinder  is^made  of  gun  metal  or  bronze 
to  resist  the  action  of  bad  mine  water. 
The  pumps  are  made:in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  combinations. 

All  pumps  are  made  under  consecu¬ 
tive  numbers  and  all  parts  are  made  in- 
terchangable  and  are  thoroughly  tested 
and  inspected  before  leaving  the  shops. 

The  pump  shown  in  illustration  has 
steam  cylinder  14  inches  diameter, 
pump  cylinders  8  inches  diameter, 
stroke  12  inches,  suction  6  inches,  dis¬ 
charge  5  inches.  The  manufacturers, 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  make  five  hundred  varieties 
and  combinations  of  steam  pumps,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information 
desired  in  regard  to  any  of  them. 


THE  LARGEST  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK 
PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

RECENT  visit  to  the  Jarden  Brick 
Company’s  yard  at  Philadelphia 
finds  them  literally  “all  torn  jup.” 
Everything  is  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
building  unroofed  and  partly  torn  down, 
machinery  dismantled,  carpenters  ham¬ 
mering  and  machinists  pounding  on 
all  sides.  The  genial  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  H.  C.  Webster,  explained 
that  they  werejsimply  in  the  transition 
period  between  the  old  and  the  new; 
that  they  had. bid  farewell  to  the  tiadi- 
tions  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  fit¬ 
ting  up  their  plant  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  the  modern'systems  of  brick¬ 
making. 

This  company  evidently  does  not:;do 
things  by  halves.  As  soon  as  they  be¬ 
came  convinced  by  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  and  economy  of 
the  dry  press  process  over  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  methods  of  brickmaking,  they  at 
once  placed  their  order  for  $75,000  worth 
of  dry-press  machinery  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  type,  and  started  in  to 
reconstruct  their  entire  plant  to  accom¬ 
modate  it.  One  of  their  mammoth 
Boyd  machines  is  already  on  its  founda¬ 
tion,  having  been  in  use  for  several 
months  past.  Two  more  are  now  being 
placed  along  side  of  it,  and  three  others 
are  on  the  way.  In  addition  to  this 
formidable  array  of  giants,  they  will  put 
in  one  smaller  machine  of  the  same 
kind  for  making  ornamental  brick  ex¬ 
clusively.  Large  dry-pans  are  now  being 
erected  Ion  |the  grounds,  one  for  each 
press,  and  a  complete  system  of  eleva¬ 
tors  and  screens  will  carry  the  clay  from 
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the  pans  to  the  presses.  A  gentlemanly 
representative  of  the  Boyd  Company 
showed  us  the  plans  made  by  his  people 
for  the  reconstructed  plant,  which  will 
be  the  largest  dry  press  brickyard  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  best  arranged  and 
equipped  as  well. 

The  Jarden  Company  are  also  putting 
in  a  new  plant  of  kilns  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  design,  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  their  new’  machinery. 
These  are  the  Flood  patent,  the  same  as 
used  on  the  McDonald  Brick  Company’s 
yard  at  Louisville,  which  were  described 
in  the  la>t  Clay- Worker  as  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  the  burning  of  dry 
pressed  brick.  One  of  these  kilns  has 
been  completed  and  burned,  and  six 
larger  ones  are  in  course  of  construction 
The  entire  plant  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  before  the  first  of  March,  and 
in  addition  to  being  the  largest  dry 
pressed  brick  yard  in  the  world,  its  pro¬ 
duct  will  certainly  be  the  finest,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  brick  now  in  stock 
on  the  yard. 


BURNING  DRAIN  TILE. 

Rapid  Work  at  the  Works  ot  Stewart 
Bros.,  Mt.  Victory,  0. 

CCORDING  to  previous  arrange- 
f  J  ments  some  fifteen  tile  manu- 
f  \  facturers,  representing  the  States 
J  of  Ills.,  Ind.,  Mich,  and  Ohio, 
met  at  the  factory  of  Stewart  Bros.,  Mt. 
Victory,  Ohio,  to  witness  the  setting  and 
burning  of  a  kiln  of  tile  in  their  new 
“Diurnal  Kiln.” 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  with  oc¬ 
casional  squalls  of  snow.  With  a  com¬ 
fortable  fire  in  their  new  office,  recently 
built  of  hollow  brick,  the  visitors  were 
made  comfortable  and  passed  the  time 
pleasantly,  discussing  various  topics, 
and  not  unfrequently  was  the  little  office 
made  to  ring  with  laughter  of  the  merry 
set.  By  no  means  was  the  little  office 
the  place  of  all  the  enjoyment,  for,  when 
meal  time  came,  we  were  escorted  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  where 
the  guests  were  royally  dined.  The  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Mrs.  Stewart  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  who  sat  around  her 
festal  board.  We  almost  forgot  we 
were  there  to  witness  the  operation  of 
the  new  kiln. 

The  filling  of  the  kiln  proceeded  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  shortly  before  4 
o’clock  the  filling  was  completed  and 
door  bricked  up. 

At  4  p.  M.,  Dec.  20th,  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  furnaces  and  from  that  hour  the 
work  of  burning  progressed. 


At  10  A.  M.  the  21st,  commenced  firing 
hot,  or  raising  fire,  water-smoke  still 
coming  in  quantity. 

At  1  p.  m.,  or  21  hours  from  setting 
fire,  water-smoke  ofl,  and  tile  in  kiln  at 
this  time,  cherry-red  two  courses  down. 
At  5  p.  m.,  four  top  courses  light-red, 
showing  red  in  bottom. 

At  5.30  p.  M.,  blaze  coming  out  of 
chimneys.  At  10  p.  m.,  last  fire  made 
and  kiln  closed  up,  making  30  hours 
from  first  to  last  fire. 

At  6  a.  M., 22nd,  kiln  door  taken  down 
and  some  tile  taken  out.  Two  hours 
later  a  wagon  load  or  more  of  tile  had 
been  taken  out,  showing  the  tile  were 
well  burned  from  top  to  bottom  of  kiln. 
In  fact,  harder  than  necessary.  Quite  a 
lot  of  sample  tile  brought  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  visitors,  come  out  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  excepting  one  which  showed  to 
be  over-burned. 

Size  of  kiln,  12  x  14  feet  inside  meas¬ 
ure,  set  with  3-inch  tile,  cut  15-inch 
long,  six  courses  high.  Amount  of  wood 
used  for  the  entire  burn  6f  cords. 

It  is  due  Stewart  Bros,  .to  say  that, 
owing  to  the  dampnesof  the  tile,  caused 
by  salting  the  clay  before  moulding  into 
tile,  the  damp,  cold  weather  at  time  of 
burning,  and  the  kiln  not  having  been 
burned  in  for  more  than  a  month,  the 
water-smoke  held  on  for  eight  to  ten 
hours  longer  than  it  would  have  done 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

A  sample  tile  taken  from  the  shed 
nd  thoroughly  dried  was  found  to  lose 
in  weight  5f  oz. 

The  visitors  expressed  themselves  as 
being  highly  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  the  kiln,  and  the  results  of  the  burn. 

Stewart  Bros,  have  quite  a  lot  of  tile 
on  their  yard  all  of  which  shows  they 
have  been  having  successful  burns.  We 
found  less  soft  and  cracked  tile  than 
is  commonly  to  found  on  other  yards 
we  have  visited. 

Thanking  the  host  and  hostess  for 
their  kindness,  each  departed  to  his  al¬ 
lotted  station.  J.  W.  Everal, 

Westerville,  O. 

BOATS  THAT  CARRY  BRICK. 


from  an  ordinary  leak,  and  the  increased 
weight  of  the  brick  causes  the  vessel  to 
settle  until  she  makes  the  final  plunge; 
and  the  crew  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  cause.  To  new  shoals,  de¬ 
fective  work  in  the  vessel’s  construction, 
and  other  causes  are  attributed  the 
disasters. 


PRESTIGE. 


IN  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
in  Fame,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Platt  says: 
“Here  is  a  simple  question.  Do  adver¬ 
tisers  for  high  class  patronage  pay  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  the  prestige  of  the 
mediums  they  use? 

“Prestige  is  not  of  mushroom  growth, 
it  cannot  be  bought;  in  must  be  earned; 
Space  in  the  medium  possessing  it  is 
worth  to  the  seeker  for  a  high  grade  of 
patrons  an  incalculably  greater  sum 
than  space  in  the  medium  without  it. 
This  is  also  true  even  though  the  latter’s 
circulation  equalled  that  of  the  former, 
and  even  though  it  were  claimed  for  it 
that  ‘it  goes  to  the  same  class  of  readers.’ 

“Webster  tells  us  that  prestige  at  one 
time  meant  ‘delusion ;  trick ;  illusion.’ 
Those  definitions  are  no  longer  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  word  itself,  but  they  very 
nicely  express  some  of  the  qualities  at¬ 
taching  to  more  than  one  publication 
which  claims  kinship  with  those  com¬ 
monly  known  to  be  above  suspicion. 
The  present  use  of  the  word  implies 
weight  of  influence  drawn  from  past 
succees;  expectation  of  future  achieve¬ 
ments  founded  upon  those  already  ac¬ 
complished.  This  is  the  prestige  the 
wise  advertiser  will  look  for,  and  the 
names  of  the  magazines  or  other  publi¬ 
cations  possessing  it  will  at  once  occur 
to  him. 


INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE. 


Cargoes  of  brick  have  to  be  stowed  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  or  else  the  vessels 
carrying  them  will  founder  in  the  mild¬ 
est  weather,  owing  to  the  strong  tendency 
of  the  brick  to  absorb  the  water  caused 
by  the  leakage  which  necessarily  occurs 
on  all  wooden  vessels.  The  brick  will 
absorb  the  water  as  fast  as  it  runs  in 


Publishers'  Clay-  Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  postal  note  for 
$2,  of  course  I  want  it 
continued. 

Since  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Clay- Work¬ 
er  I  have  been  papering 
the  inside  of  my  skull 
with  the  information 
contained  and  now  you 
send  a  calender  to  paste 
in  the  inside  of  my  hat. 

Thanks. 

J.  W.  McMillan. 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 
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BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES. 

In  and  About  the  Convention  City. 

OUISVILLE,  Jeflerson  Co.,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  a  notable  city.  By 
virtue  of  her  age,  her  wealth, 
her  culture  and  her  vastand 
varied  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  in 
some  lines  of  which  she 
leads  the  world,  Kentucky’s 
metropolis  has  gained  a 
place  in  the  frcnt  rank  of 
American  cities.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  President  Grant  who 
once  said  that  in  three  things  the 
“Blue  Grass”  state  could  not  be  ex¬ 
celled:  “Her  women,  her  horses  and 
her  whiskey.”  He  might  have  added 
a  fourth — the  fragrant  weed  that,  her 
statistics  would  prove,  gives  solace  and 
comfort  to  countless  thousands  the 
world  over.  Louisville  is  the  greatest 
leaf  tobacco  mart  on  the  globe.  The 
sales  now  amount  to  more  than  150,000 
hogsheads  a  year.  The  sales  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  city  and  state  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  aggregate  over 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Think  of  it  ye  smokers  and  chewers, 
$300,000,000,  and  then  figure  up  what 
per  cent,  of  that  vast  sum  you  have  con- 


ti ibuted,  sent  up  in  smoke — or  worse. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  attend  the 
seventh  annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  the  24th,  and  from  all  indications 
the  town  will  be  full  of ’em,  may  gain 
still  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  tobacco  traffic  by  a  peep  into  any 
one  of  the  many  great  warehouses  that 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  housing 
of  this  useless  and  expensive  luxury. 

Louisville  is  also  said  to  be  the  largest 
market  in  the  world  for  Bourbon  Whis¬ 
key.  There  are  sixty  odd  distilleries  in 
Jeflerson  Co.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
moonshiners  in  the  outlying  townships. 
She  excels  not  alone  however  in  these 
non  essentials,  but  is  also  credited  with 
being  the  largest  market  in  America  for 
Kentucky  jeans  clothing,  cast  iron 
water  and  gas  pipe,  oak  tanned  leather 
and  mules. 

Louisville’s  eminence  in  commercial 
matters  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
favorable  geographical  location  which 
makes  her  a  natural  gateway  from  the 
north  to  the  fertile  Mississippi  Valley. 

Approaching  Louisville  from  the 
north  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
smoking  chimneys  from  across  the  Ohio 
river  which  is  very  wide  and  rugged 
here,  being  broken  by  a  series  of  rocky 
rapids  that  while  very  picturesque  are 

decidedly  undesira¬ 
ble  from  a  navigators 


Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge. 


standpoint.  It  is  this  feature,  however, 
that  has  given  her  the  name  “Falls  City.” 
A  great  government  canal,  constructed 
around  the  falls,  admits  of  navigation  by 
all  sorts  of  river  craft.  Several  lines  of 
boats  ply  between  Louisville  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Evansville  and  other  large  river 


An  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

towns  the  year  round,  affording  cheap 
transportation  and,  in  the  summer,  an 
inexpensive  and  pleasant  source  of 
recreation. 

The  city  now  embraces  an  area  of  eigh¬ 
teen  square  miles  and  from  a  builder’s 
standpoint  is  essentially  a  brick  city 
consuming  annually  in  round  numbers, 
200,000,000  brick,  which  are  all  made 
within  her  borders.  In  the  last  issue  of 
the  Clay- Worker  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  trip  among  her  brick  yards.  Now 
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Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville,  Ky. 


It  was  established  in  1890  by  the  present 
proprietor  Mr.  K.  B.  Grahn,  who  owns  a 
valuable  fire  clay  deposit  in  Carter 
county,  Ky.,  from  which  point,  184 
miles  distant,  the  crude  clay  is  shipped 
by  rail.  The  works  are  not  large,  having 
a  daily  capacity  of  15,000  fire  brick  of 
various  kinds.  They  usually  run  the 
year  round  and  the  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  size  brick  are  made  by  machinery, 
imported  from  England,  known  as  the 
Johnson  Universal,  semi-plastic  brick 
machine  for  which  the  Somerset  and 
Johnsonburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Som- 


to  the  brick  machine  where  it  is  formed 
and  then  passed  through  a  steam  re¬ 
press — also  imported — from  which  the 
brick  are  taken  and  deposited  on  a  hot, 
furnace  heated,  drying  floor  50x100  feet 
in  size.  Above  this  is  a  one  story  dry 
house  heated  by  steam  in  which  the 
large  furnace-blocks,  and  other  ware 
which  must  be  molded  by  hand,  are 
made  and  dried.  A  new  hot-floor  dryer 
80x30  feet  will  be  built  during  the  win¬ 
ter  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
capacity  which  is  now  insufficient,  as 
their  trade  is  growing  constantly.  Their 


ware  is  burned  in  round  and  square 
down  draft  kilns,  the  former  being  built 
from  plans  furnished  by  E.  M.  Pike  of 
Chenoa,  Ill.,  and  which  are  highly  com¬ 
mended.  They  also  have  two  round 
down  draft  kilns  of  an  unusual  character. 
They  have  the  usual  outside  furnaces 
but  have  a  round  stack  built  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  kiln.  The  stacks  are  28  inches 
in  diameter  and  extend  nine  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  kiln.  A  good  draft  is  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  ware  is  burned  thorough¬ 
ly  and  economically. 

The  success  of  this  plant  is  due  large¬ 
ly  to  the  wise  and  careful  management 
of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Alfred  Cross- 
ley,  a  name  quite  familiar  to  our  readers 
for  he  has  furnished  the  Clay-Worker 
with  many  interesting  and  instructive 
papers.  Mr.  Crossley,  whose  portrait 
was  shown  on  page  535  of  our  last  (De¬ 
cember)  issue,  is  a  thorough  clayworker 
having  learned  the  business  in  England, 
his  native  home.  He  has  but  recently 
returned  from  a  short  visit  to  the  “old 
sod”  and  promises  to  tell  our  readers 
something  of  what  he  saw  among  the 
brick  works  on  the  “other  side,”  in  the 
near  future.  We  are  pleased  and  antici¬ 
pate  something  very  interesting,  for  Mr. 
Crossley  is  not  only  a  master  workman 
but  an  able  writer  as  well. 


CLOVERPORT,  KY. 

Is  now  a  very  prosperous  little  town  of^ 
some  1,500  inhabitants,  thanks  to  the 
Creator  for  extensive  deposits  of  fine 
shale  and  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
Mr.  J.  K.  McCracken,  general  manager 
of  the  L.,St.  L.  &  T.  By.,  which  runs  from 
Louisville,  west  to  Henderson,  Ky.,adis- 


we  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  some  of 
the  out  of  town  works. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

This  plant  lies  four  miles  south  of  the 
city  on  the  main  line  of  the  L.  &  N.  By. 


erset,  Mass.,  are  the  American  agents. 
From  the  car  the  clay  is  passed  into  a 
Carlin’s  Sons  wet  pan  or  a  Johnson  dry 

pan  as  the  case  requires  and  is  thorough¬ 
ly  ground  and  mixed  and  then  conveyed 


Cloverport  Paving  Brick  Works,  Cloverport,  Ky  . 


The  c  l  a  y- w  orker. 
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tance  of  140  miles,  Cloverport  being 
midway  between  the  two.  Some  two 
years  or  more  ago  Mr.  McCracken’s  at¬ 
tention  was  directed  to  the  clay  lands 
about  the  little  town  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 


up  the  work  when  but  a  lad,  in  the  old 
country.  He  left  the  Cloverport  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  and  began  the  erection  of  the 
Acme  works  in  April,  ’92,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  model  plant. 
They  were  not  making  brick  at  the 


dumped  from  a  platform  into  side-dump 
cars.  These  are  hauled  by  steam  hoist 
cable  over  a  long,  high  trestle  to  a  plat¬ 
form,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  large 
dry  pan,  into  which  the  clay  is  dumped. 
It  passes  through  the  pan  into  a 


the  Cloverport  Paving  Brick  Co. 
plant  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Morgan  and  was  soon 
turning  out  vitrified  pavers.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  capitalists  was  soon  at¬ 
tracted  and  two  other  companies  were 
formed  and  now  have  fine  paving  brick 
factories  in  operation,  employing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hands  and  adding  materially 
to  the  world’s  wealth  by  the  production 
of  an  almost  indestructible  commodity. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 

CLOVERPORT  PAVING  BRICK  CO.’S  WORKS 

Were  not  in  operation,  having  closed 
down  for  winter  repairs,  so  we  contented 
ourself  with  a  hurried  glance  and  a 
“snap  shot”  as  we  passed  by  the  plant. 
It  seemed  well  located  and  arranged  be¬ 
ing  conveniently  near  the  main  line  of 
the  L.,  St.  L.  &  T.  By.,  and  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  They  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  about  25  M.  brick, 
which  are  burned  in  eight  round  down 
draft  kilns  28  feet  in  diameter  and  one 
Eudaly  square  kiln  18x82  feet.  So  far 
they  have  not  repressed  their  brick  but 
will  probably  put  in  a  power  press  for 
that  purpose  in  the  spring. 

THE  ACME  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Has  the  largest  and  newest  plant.  It, 

too,  was  planned  and  built  under  the 

supervision  of  Alfred  Morgan,  who  is 

still  in  charge  and,  as  he  may  well  be,  is 

very  proud  of  the  entire  equipment.  He 
(  »  t 

is  a  little  Englishman,  as  full  of  energy 
and  ideas  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  portrait  on  a  preceed- 
ing  page,  he  has  grown  old  and  wrink¬ 
led  in  the  brick  business,  having  taken 


time  of  our  visit,  having  shut  down  for 
a  few  days  to  make  some  additions  to 
their  dryer,  but  from  the  boiler-house, 
where  they  have  a  splendid  300  h.  p. 
battery,  through  the  engine-room,  to 
machinery,  dryers  and  kilns,  everything 
was  orderly,  clean  and  convenient, 
showing  good,  careful  management. 
The  clay  bank  is  some  600  feet  from 
the  works  and  is  taken  from  the  side  of 
a  great  hill.  There  are  four  or  five 
grades  of  shale  in  the  hill,  all  of  which 
are  used.  In  order  to  mix  them 
thoroughly,  for  by  this  means  the  best 
results  are  obtained,  a  portion  of  each 
strata  is  wheeled  in  barrows  and 


chute,  through  which  a  boot  elevator 
passes  and  takes  it  up  to  the  floor  above 
and  deposits  it  into  a  shaking  screen, 
which  sieves  it  into  another  chute. 
Beneath  the  sieve  and  above  the 
chute  are  several  steam  heated 
pipes.  The  clay  falls  over  and  through 
these  pipes  and  is  warmed  considerably, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  is  quite  an 
advantage,  as  the  clay  works  much 
easier  and  better  than  when  cold. 
Through  the  bottom  of  the  chute  a 
spiral  conveyor  works  it  forward  and 
into  an  open  top  iron  pug  mill  ten  feet 
long.  Here  hot  water  is  added  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  temper  thoroughly, 


Clay  Bank,  Cloverport  Brick  Works, 


Acme  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  East  View,  Cloverport,  Ky. 
A 


The  clay-worker. 


and  it  is  then  fed  into  a  Giant  stiff  clay 
side-cut  machine.  After  being  cut  the 
brick  are  carried  by  belt  in  front  of  two 
2-mold  Eagle  represses,  which  have 
automatic  feeding  devices,  and  deliver 
the  brick  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
they  are  piled  on  cars  and  run  into 
steam  heated  tunnel  dryers.  The  brick 
crack  badly  if  exposed  to  much  draft  at 


THE  PATTON  BRICK  WORKS, 

Located  about  a  mile  from  the  other 
two  plants.  Here,  too,  we  found  them 
“shut  down,”  but  caught  Mr.  Patton 
just  as  he  was  hurrying  off  to  catch  a 
train.  He  bade  us  a  cordial  welcome 
and  expressed  regret  that  the  works 
were  not  running,  which  we  echoed 
heartily. 


Interior  of  Kiln — Patton’s 

the  beginning,  so  that  they  fill  a  tunnel 
and  then  close  dampers  and  warm  up 
the  brick  slowly. 

In  about  24  hours  the  brick  are 
warmed  through  and  through,  then  the 
dampers  are  opened  gradually  and  in 
about  a  hundred  hours  the  brick  are 
bone  dry  and  go  to  the  kiln.  They 
have  four  square  Eudaly  down  draft 
kilns.  Also  two  Eudaly-Morgan  kilns, 
which  are  the  same  as  the  first,  except 
they  have  done  away  with  the  outside 
furnaces,  which  they  think  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  An  additional  kiln  of  the 
latter  sort  is  being  built  and  others  will 
probably  follow.  Water-smoke  with 
wood  and  coke  in  3  to  4  days,  and  finish 
with  coal  in  7  to  8  days,  averaging  11 
days  from  start  to  finish.  The  brick 
are  dark  red,  8£  x  4J  x  2f  in  size,  very 
heavy  and  tough.  All  in  all,  the  plant 
is  splendidly  arranged  and  equipped. 

The  machinery  was  furnished  entirely 
by  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  0., 
and  under  the  master  hand  of  the 
superintendent,  runs  like  clock  work. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
kindly  acted  as  guide,  we  next  visited 


Brick  Works,  Cloverport,  Ky. 

Mr.  Patton  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  as 
our  readers  might  guess  from  the  por¬ 
trait  in  this  issue.  He  purchased  the 
site  for  the  works  consisting  of  about  32 
acres,  and  began  the  erection  of  the 
plant  in  March,  ’92.  One  of  the  first 
moves  was  to  dam  up  a  creek  to  obtain 
a  water  supply,  and  the  result  is  a  lake 
several  acres  in  extent.  The  shale  is 
taken  from  a  hill  on  the  far  side  of 
the  creek  from  the  works,  and  is  hauled 
in  cars  by  cable  over  a  trestle,  extending 
from  dry  pans  to  clay  pit.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  dry  pans  the  clay  is 


run  through  a  pair  of  large  rollers,  run¬ 
ning  at  differential  speed,  thence  to 
pug  mill  and  into  machine,  from  which 
the  brick  are  carried  30  feet  on  an  off- 
bearing  belt  to  the  represses.  They  are 
dried  on  iron  cars  in  an  Iron  Clad 
Steam  Dryer,  and  burned  in  large  square 
kilns,  holding  200,000  each.  The  clay 
is  of  a  tender  nature  and  has  to  be 
dried  slowly  and  burned  carefully. 

Mr.  Patton  has  his  own  blacksmith- 
shop  and  does  his  own  repair  work — a 
feature  that  might  be  adopted  by  many 
craftsmen  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Patton’s  brick,  like  those  at  the 
neighboring  factories,  are  a  handsome 
dark  red  color. 

A  GREAT  PAVING  BRICK  CENTER. 

Cloverport  is  distined  to  become  a 
great  paving  brick  center,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  material  and  room  for  still 
more  factories.  At  present,  Louisville 
is  the  principal  market,  and  brick  are 
sold  at  $12.50  a  thousand.  The  present 
advantages  may  be  largely  increased 
in  the  near  future  by  the  possession  of 
Natural  Gas,  which  has  been  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but,  so  far, 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  its 
use  by  factories. 

In  all  probabilities,  those  attending 
the  coming  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  at  Louisville  the  24th,  will  be  invited 
to  visit  Cloverport  and  inspect  the  brick 
plants  that  have  sprung  up  there  with¬ 
in  the  past  two  years.  All  of  them  will 
probably  be  in  operation  at  that  time. 

THE  EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  reached 
Henderson  in  time  to  catch  the  boat  for 
Evansville,  where  we  had  a  couple  of 
hours  between  trains — long  enough  to 
hunt  up  Messrs  Morris  &  Lant,  the  well 
known  brickmakers  of  that  thrifty  city. 
We  found  them  both  at  work  on  the 
yard, of  course,  and  after  a  cordial  greet¬ 
ing,  was  shown  through  the  plant,  which 
is  now  a  mixture  of  the  soft  clay  rack 
and  pallet  system,  which  they  first 
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adopted,  and  the  stiff  clay  steam  dryer 
•  method  afterwards  put  in.  In  the 
spring  they  expect  to  adopt  the  dry  clay 
process  and  put  up  'a  modern  dry  press 
outfit  for  the  manufacture  of  front 
brick.  Their  clay  burns  a  beautiful 
dark  red,  and  they  wi’l  no  doubt  make 
a  success  of  the  new  venture,  as  they 
have  of  the  old  ones.  They  are  making 
an  excellent  grade  of  paving  brick  on 
a  Chambers  machine,  dry  them  in  an 
Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  burn  in  square 
down  draft  kilns  of  their  own  building. 
The  entire  equipment,  they  say,  is  most 
satisfactory. 

The  kilns,  of  which  they  have  eight, 
and  will  build  more,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  simple  in  construction  and  are 
easily  burned.  They  are  50  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide  and  hold  100,000 
brick.  The  walls  are  4  feet  thick  and 
run  up  7  feet,  at  which  point  the  arch 
is  turned.  There  are  nine  furnaces  on 
each  side,  built  in  the  wall  with  flue  for 
each,  running  up  in  the  wall  and  com¬ 
ing  out  where  the  arch  commences. 
There  is  a  2-foot,  6-inch  flue  beneath 
bottom  and  in  the  center  of  kiln,  ex¬ 
tending  its  full  length  and  entering  the 
main  stack  at  one  end.  At  the  other- 
end  of  kiln  there  are  two  stacks,  one  in 
each  corner.  These  stacks  extend  up  8 
or  10  feet  above  top  of  kiln,  and  afford 
ample  draft.  They  water-smoke  very 
slowly  with  coke,  using  about  300 
bushels,  and  finish  with  coal,  consuming 
about  1,500  bushels.  The  firm  are 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  will  be 
represented  at  the  Louisville  Conven¬ 
tion. 


THE  OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage 
Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus, 
O.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February 
14th  and  15th,  1893. 

An  excellent  programme 
has  been  arranged  and  the 
meeting  promises  to  be  of 
special  interest.  Members 
of  the  Association  are  re¬ 
quested  to  bring  a  sample 
of  their  ware  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  convention 
hall,  where  room  has 
been  provided. 

Special  hotel  rates  have 
been  secured,  also  re¬ 
duced  railroad  rates  have 
been  provided  for  on  the 
certificate  plan  over  all 


principal  lines.  Full  particulars  and 
programme  will  be  given  in  a  circular 
letter  to  members  about  Feb.  1st. 

Clayworkers  everywhere  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


BRICKMAKERS’  LOCAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS. 

FROM  many  quarters  come  letters 
and  inquiries  from  those  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  for 
information  that  will  aid  them  in  form¬ 
ing  local  associations  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection. 

The  advantages  of  such  organizations 
are  very  apparent,  and  the  only  reason 
they  are  not  more  universal  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  encountered  in  maintaining  and 
enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations 
agreed  upon  upon  all  members.  Where 
this  can  be  done  very  few  craftsmen  ques¬ 
tion  the  good  effects  of  local  associations. 

These  difficulties  can  largely  be  over¬ 
come  by  judicious  government,  which 
depends  very  much  on  the  laws  and 
rules  adopted.  To  aid  those  who  are 
now  studying  this  subject  with  a  view  of 
forming  local  organizations,  we  give  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  adopted  by  the 
Louisville  brickmakers  two  years  ago. 

Not  that  these  rules  are  considered  by 
the  “Falls  City”  craftsmen  as  perfect,  for 
they  do  not  so  consider  them,  but 
simply  as  a  form  to  be  changed  as  local 
conditions  seem  to  require. 

The  Louisville  brethren  will  be 
pleased  to  advise  with  any  seeker  after 
knowledge  on  the  question  of  Local 
Organization.  The  coming  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Jan.  24th  to  28th, 
will  discuss  the  matter,  and  all  who  are 
interested  are  cordially  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  views. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE  BRICKMAKERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

OF  LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

We,  the  undersigned  Brickmakers,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  formed  ourselves  in¬ 
to  a  corporation  organized  under  charter 
56  of  the  General  Laws  of  Kentucky,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making,  and  for  mutual  protection  to 
ourselves  and  customers,  as  set  forth  in 
articles  of  incorporation. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  By-laws  are  adopted  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Association: 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  in  April,  for  the  election  of 
Directors. 

Sec  .2.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of 


Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tues¬ 
day  of  each  month  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  shall  come  before  it. 
Regular  stockholders’  meetings  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  in 
each  month.  Special  meetings  of  either 
the  stockholders  or  directors  shall  be 
held  at  any  time  upon  the  written  request 
of  three  members. 

Sec.  3.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  Director’s  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  all  stockholders 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  The  duties  of  the  President  are, 
that  he  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and 
shall  call  special  meetings  at  any  time  as 
set  forth  in  By-law  Sec.  2.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President  the  Vice-President  shall 
assume  his  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  to  keep  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  and  every  meeting, 
and  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  Assoiation, 
and  shall  notify  all  members  in  writing 
of  each  meeting.  He  shall  collect  all  dues, 
fees  and  fines,  keep  a  correct  account 
thereof,  and  turn  same  over  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  at  each  regular  meeting.  If  so  de¬ 
cided  by  the  members  of  this  Association, 
an  assistant  Secretary  may  be  elected, 
whose  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Secretary,  under  whose  directions  he 
shall  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  shall 
be  to  receive  all  dues,  fees  and  fines  and  to 
keep  a  true  and  correct  account  of  same, 
and  to  take  a  receipt  for  all  moneys  paid 
out  for  the  Association;  and  all  moneys 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be  only  upon 
written  orders  signed  by  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  The  initiation  fee  shall  be 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  each  member, 
the  monthly  dues  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1), 
and  fines  for  non-attendance  shall  be  one 
dollar  ($1)  for  the  first  absence,  two  dollars 
($2)  for  the  second,  and  three  dollars  ($3) 
for  the  third  successive  absence,  and  so 
on,  regardless  of  excuses. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  also  be  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  ($1)  for  any  member  who  shall  be 
ten  minutes  late  at  any  meeting,  regard¬ 
less  of  excuse.  Members  of  regular  or 
special  committees  shall  be  fined  one  dol¬ 
lar  ($1)  for  non-attendance  at  committee 
meetings  after  due  notification  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  10.  In  caseany  member  refuses,  or 
does  not  pay,  for  any  cause,  any  fees  or 
fines  imposed  upon  him  within  thirty 
days  after  written  notice  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  do  so,  then  he  shall  forfeit  all 
claims  to  whatever  he  has  paid  into  the 
Association,  not  excepting  his  shares  of 
stock,  and  have  no  claims  for  any  balance 
in  the  treasury,  and  forfeit  his  member¬ 
ship. 

Sec.  11.  In  order  to  insure  a  full  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  meetings,  each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  one  dollar 
($1)  for  attendance. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  dissolution  of  the 
Association,  all  debts  shall  first  be  paid, 
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and  all  funds  then  on  hand  shall  be  divid¬ 
ed  pro  rata  among  the  membership  then 
belonging  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  general  protection  of  all 
members  of  the  Association,  it  shall  be 
considered  a  violation  of  these  rules, 
should  any  member  furnish  any  bricks  to 
a  job  in  dispute,  to  a  contractor  or  paitj  , 
who  has  any  dispute  or  trouble  either  in 
regard  to  quality,  quantity  or  payments 
with  any  member  of  the  Association,  be¬ 
fore  said  dispute  or  difference  is  satisfact¬ 
orily  adjusted  with  said  member.  Noi 
shall  any  member  furnish  any  brick  to 
any  party  where  another  member  is  de¬ 
livering,  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  member  who  first  began  delivering. 

Sec.  14.  For  further  protection  all 
members  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a 
list  of  any  party  or  parties,  who  have  failed 
within  the  last  two  years  to  settle  satis¬ 
factorily  any  bill  for  bricks  furnished,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  each  member 
of  the  Association,  a  book  showing  (-aid 
list,  giving  names  of  party  or  parties  who 
have  not  settled,  names  of  the  members  re¬ 
porting,  and  also  amount  of  claim.  And 
no  member  of  this  Association  shall  credit 
any  party,  whose  name  shall  appear  on  the 
list,  until  he  settles  said  bills,  and  the 
member  reporting  same  shall  advise  the 
Association. 

Sec.  15.  All  bills  are  due  and  payable 
each  Saturday  before  12  o’clock  M.,  for  all 
bricks  delivered  up  to  Friday  night. 

Sec.  16.  Architects  and  others  who  give 
orders  instead  of  checks  or  money,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  orders  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  before  eleven  o’clock  each  Saturday, 
for  any  brickmaker  who  makes  his  wants 
known  not  later  than  Friday  at  3  o’clock. 

Sec.  17.  For  delivery  after  January  1st, 
the  following  minimum  prices  areadoptsd 
for  the  year  1892  : 

Face  Brick . $8  00  per  thousand 

Paving  “ . 8  00 

Rough  Hard  Brick.  .  .  6  00 

Salmon  Brick . 4  50 

Octagon  “  10  00 

These  prices  to  hold  good  without  dis¬ 
count  or  rebate  of  any  kind.  Should  any 
member  sell  any  brick  at  a  less  price  than 
above,  and  it  is  so  proven,  he  hereby  agrees 
and  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  Association 
$2.00  per  thousand  for  all  bricks  sold  in 
violation  of  this  agreement. 

By  the  term  Face  Brick  is  meant  brick 
sufficiently  hard  and  perfect  in  shape  to  be 
used  on  an  outside  wall,  but  does  not  con¬ 
template  the  selection  for  exact  color  or 
the  packing  in  straw,  or  any  other  device 
used  in  the  trade  of  stock  brick. 

Paving  brick  shall  be  held  to  mean  such 
brick  as  the  city  of  Louisville  will  accept 
for  the  paving  of  side  walks. 

Rough  Hard  Brick  shall  not  contain  any 
brick  tit  for  use  on  outside  course  of  wall. 

Salmon  brick  are  brick  which  are  hard 
enough  to  stand  transportation  and  hand¬ 
ling,  but  not  hard  enough  for  use  on  outside 
walls. 

The  above  classification,  prices  and 
penalties  shall  hQld  for  all  brick  delivered 


within  the  city  limits  from  any  yard  in 
this  Association. 

Sec.  18.  No  paving  brick  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  at  any  building  where  bricks  weie 
sold  for  building  purposes  at  less  than 
paving  brick  prices. 

Sec.  19.  All  persons  not  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  in  good  standing,  purchasing  less 
than  five  thousand  bricks,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  cash  before  delivery. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  app  inted  by  the 
Pirectorsan  Arbitration  Committee, whose 
duties  shall  be  to  adjust  all  differences  or 
troubles  between  members,  or  with  build¬ 
ers  and  contractors.  If  any  member  of 
this  coffimittee  is  at  any  time  interested 
personally  in  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
President  shall  appoint  another  commit¬ 
teeman  to  serve  in  his  place  to  help  settle 
the  misunderstanding. 

Sec.  21.  Each  member  making  less  than 
3,000,000  bricks  per  annum  shall  subscribe 
and  pay  for  one  share  of  stock,  and  each 
member  making  over  3,000,000  bricks  pei 
annum,  shall  subscribe  and  pay  for  two 
shares  of  stock. 

Sec.  22.  If  any  member  desires  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Association  in  order  to 
quit  brickmaking,  then  he  shall  be  re¬ 
funded  his  pro  rata  of  all  funds  belonging 
to  the  Association  ;  but  if  any  member 
should  withdraw  for  any  other  reason,  he 
agrees  to  relinquish  any  claim  to  any  of 
the  Association’s  funds,  not  exceeding  his 
shares  of  stock. 

Sec.  23.  No  share  of  stock  or  member¬ 
ship  shall  be  transferable  except  to  a  suc¬ 
cessor  when  the  owner  agrees  to  quit  the 
business  of  brickmaking  in  favor  of  the 
successor  whom  he  proposes. 

Sec.  24.  Any  of  these  rules  may  be 
changed  at  any  regular  meeting  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  present. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

Akers  Bros., 

Berger,  M., 

Lonahue,  p., 

Dumesnil  Bros., 

Harlammert,  Wm,  Jr., 
Harlammert,  Wm.,  Sr., 
Hildebrand  &  Redeman, 
Hofmeister,  J., 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
Kentucky  Press  Brick  Co., 
Krupp  &  BohmeTi, 

Krupp,  Lawrence, 

McCullum  &  Bro.,  J.  P., 
McDonald  Brick  Co., 

Nist,  C., 

Perkins,  F.  E., 

Poehlein  &  Co., 

Stone  &  Yancey. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


DUTIES. 

Article  I L 

Section  1.  They  shall  manage  all  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  and  all 
moneys  expended  shall  be  only  upon 
their  instructions. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  appoint  an  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Committee  of  their  members  whose 


duties  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Sec.  21  of 
By-laws.  . 

Sec.  3.  All  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  shall  be  brought  before  the  Board  and 
their  action  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  shall  also  have  power 
to  remove  any  employe  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Missed  His  Calling. 

Publishers'  Clay-Worker: 

I  enclose  with  this  a  few  lines  which 
I  believe  fully  sets  forth  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  interests  of  this  section.  I  hope 
some  day  to  get  out  of  the  mess  and 
into  a  better  country,  at  which  time  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  what  I  consider  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  paper  devoted  to  the  brickmaking 
interests  of  this  country.  A.  J. 

a  lamented  boom. 

I  hear  a  voice  from  snow  capped  peaks, 

Where  the  moon  beams  slanting  lie ; 

And  to  my  saddened  soul  it  speaks, 

Of  days  long  since  gone  by. 

It  tells  of  ttie  time  before  a  boom, 

Had  swept  this  beautiful  land ; 

Before  my  future  was  wrapped  in  gloom 
And  my  craw  was  full  of  sand. 

It  tells  that  bleak  old  winter  is  near, 

And  the  bright  summer  days  have  gone ; 

And  with  the  thought  there  comes  a  tear, 

For  I’m  as  a  “lamb  that's  shorn.” 

I  hear  the  wolf’s  most  pitiless  howls, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  night ; 

Ah  !  now  he  sits  at  my  door  and  growls, 

While  his  eyes  shine  ’gainst  the  light. 

There  could  not  be  a  fairer  spot, 

For  my  “castles  in  the  air 

But  I  sigh  for  a  land  where  booms  are  not, 
From  the  depths  of  my  despair. 

Brickmakers,  beware  and  don’t  enthuse, 

For  fain  would  I  advise  you  : 

Boom  towns  need  brick  in  naught  but  flues, 
Therefore,  they  do  not  need  you. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  LIVING. 

It  may  be  that  the  times  have  changed, 
and  that  the  manner  of  life  could  never 
be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
times,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  be  much  more  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  than  it  is.  When  it  is,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  extravagance,  that  bane  of  social 
life  in  all  ranks  and  in  all  countries, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  and 
moderate  incomes,  the  inevitable  lot  of 
the  great  majority,  will  be  ample  for  all 
reasonable  wants. — Christian  Advocate. 


Mary  had  a  stocking  once, 

And  it  was  made  of  wool : 

And  on  that  merry  Christmas  morn 
That  stocking  it  was  full. 

How  came  that  stocking  to  be  full? 

Because  at  Christmas  dawn, 

When  Mary  rose  and  dressed  herself, 
She  pulled  that  stocking  on. 

—[Scissors. 
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SinMiinniiimiar- 


BENEZEE  JONA¬ 
THAN  is  a  down 
east  Yankee,  and 
lives  upon  Eumstiek 
Point  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  He 
is  also  a  down  right 
pig-headed  biickmaker,  and  if  there  is 
an  ass  upon  God’s  green  earth,  it  is  one 
of  the  class  above  named. 

Webster  defines  a  “pigtail”  as  “the 
tale  of  a  pig,”  and  we  shall  define  any¬ 
body  that  is  pig-headed,  as  having  the 
brains  of  a  pig.  We  will  furthermore 


Ebenezer  Jonathan,  Eumstick  Point,  E.  I. 

his  brain  must  be  located  near  his  stern 
and  likewise  from  the  action  of  many 
brickmakers  like  Ebenezer,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  brains 
might  be  found  in  the  same  quarter. 

Now  having  vented  our  spleen  on 
Ebenezer  in  particular  and  pig-headed 
brickmakers  in  general,  we  will  proceed 
to  describe  that  class  of  individuals  as 
seen  through  our  glasses. 

The  average  man  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  those  who  more  or  less 
“horse  sense  ’  and  those  who  have  none. 
A  man  who  has  ever  so  little  horse  sense 
will  go  forward  when  he  sees  something 
desirable  in  the  distance  ahead  of  him, 
and  retread  into  his  cyclone  hole  when 
the  funnel  shaped  cloud  reaches  down 
after  him. 

Not  so  with  the  pig-headed  brickmak- 
er.  His  creator  undoubtedly  meant  it 


all  right, but  his  parents  must  have  made 
a  mistake  and  issued  him  into  the  world 
with  his  mental  face  set  the  wrong  way 
on  his  mental  body.  He  is  pig-headed; 
sees  everything  through  a  pair  of  obsti¬ 
nate  cross  eyes.  Travels  forward  in 
everything  hindwardly,  as  it  were,  and 
like  a  pig,  if  you  want  to  get  him  any¬ 
where  you  must  place  yourself  in  front 
of  him  and  run  backwards.  Just  so 
with  lots  of  brickmakers,  if  you  want  to 
sell  them  a  dry  press  machine  you  must 
begin  by  running  that  kind  down  as 
worthless,  and  if  you  want  to  coax  one 
of  them  to  attend  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Convention, 
you  must  set  out  to  convince  him  that 
all  the  fools  in  the  business  will  assem¬ 
ble  at  that  gathering.  It  was  the  ignor¬ 
ing  of  this  fact  one  day  down  at  Eum- 
stick  Point,  that  led  to  our  trouble  with 
Ebenezer,  and  being  laid  up  some  two 
weeks  for  repairs. 

Now  Ebenezer  Jonathan  as  we  said 
before  lives  on  Eumstiek  Point,  and  is  a 
pigheaded  brickmaker.  There  is  no 
rum  on  the  Point,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  name,  and  the  only  rummy 
thing  to  be  found  about  there  is  Ebene¬ 
zer,  and  goodness  knows  he  is  rummy 
enough  for  anything.  , 

And  Ebenezer’s  brick  yard;  isn’t  it  a 
dandy  though.  We  sneaked  in  the 
other  night  and  caught  a  picture  of  it 
through  our  Kodak  and  here  we  give 
you  a  bona  fide  view  of  it. 


M 
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As  Ebenezer  does  not  take  the  Clay- 
Worker,  we  will  risk  his  “catching  on,” 
for  we  don’t  want  lightning  to  strike  in 
twice  from  that  quarter. 

As  you  will  see,  Ebenezer’s  kiln  has 
been  built  upon  the  continuous  plan, 
i.  e.,  continually  falling  down,  and  as  he 
believes  in  the  old  adage  that“it  is  cheaper 
to  move  than  to  pay  rent,”  and  cheaper 
to  build  another  kiln  than  remove  the 
rubbish  from  the  old  one,  his  yard  has 
the  same  general  appearance  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  old 
Eoman  Causeway. 

Ebenezer  makes  brick  on  the  same 
yard  as  did  his  grandfather  and  in  the 
same  way.  At  some  unknown  time  in 
the  past  his  ancestors  had  stopped  using 
straw  when  making  brick,  but  no  other 
change  had  occurred  in  their  process 
since  old  Pharoah  had  run  the  children 
of  Israel  into  the  Eed  Sea,  and  like 
others  of  the  craft  that  we  know  of,  the 
good  old  way  of  his  granddad,  was  a 
good  enough  way  for  him. 

Years  ago,  when  a  young  fellow  at 
college  we  took  it  into  our  head  to  go 
out  on  a  log  boom  in  the  river  and  take 
a  bath.  We  had  spent  a  little  more 
money  entertaining  the  girls  than  our 
bank  account  would  warrant,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  we  wanted  to  entertain  the 
prospect  of  a  bath  we  had  to  go  down  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  do  it.  Among 
the  lot  of  us  who  went  out  on  the  boom 
that  day,  was  one  fellow  who  could  not 
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swim  even  a  little  bit,  but  when  the 
rest  of  us  dove  off  into  30  feet  of  water 
he  did  not  propose  to  be  left  and  dove 
likewise,  when  however  the  rest  of  us 
came  up  and  struck  out  for  the  logs,  our 
friend  after  coming  up  gave  a  yell  and 
struck  out  for  the  bottom.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  came  up  the  second  time 
and  was  spurting  like  a  whale,  and  when 
he  did  so,  one  of  the  boys  seized  hold  of 
his  long  black  hair  and  pulled  him  out 
on  the  boom,  while  the  rest  of  us  pulled 
ourselves  together  and  had  a  great 
laugh  at  his  expense.  Now  this  fellow 
didn’t  have  the  least  bit  of  “horse  sense” 
but  he  was  pigheaded  like  Ebenezer.  and 
as  we  swelled  with  laughter,  he  swelled 
with  wrath  and  wanted  to  give  us  all  a 
good  licking  one  by 
one.  Now  pig-head¬ 
ed  Ebenezer  is 
just  the  same 
kind  of  a  brick- 
maker  that  our 


than  bats  have  you  made  this  summer? 
How  much  money  have  you  made,  and 
how  much  are  you  going  to  spend  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Louisville.” 

“Not  a  goldarned  cent,”  says  Ebenezer 
“and  look  here,  if  you’ve  come,  thinking 
to  get  me  tramp;ng  down  there  among 
that  howling  set  of  numbskull  brick- 
makers,  your  astraddle  the  wrong  mule, 
and  the  quicker  you  hed  her  back 
t’wards  that  fool  brick  yard  of  yourn  the 
safer  it’ll  be  fer  yer.” 

Now  we  have  always  tried  to  live  up 
to  the  golden  rule  and  love  ourselves 
better  than  our  brickmaking  neighbors, 
and  if  he  wants  to  set  down  on  us,  why 
all  right,  but  when  he  lights  on  the  N.  B. 

M.  A.,  we  are 
going  for  him 
tooth  and  nail. 
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fellow  student  was  a  swimmer.  He 
doesn’t  know  a  thing  under  heaven 
about  brickmaking,  but  he  acts  as  if  he 
knew  it  all,  and  does  not  want  anybody 
to  undertake  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
river  of  ignorance  in*  which  he  is  drown¬ 
ing. 

This  fact  we  also  overlooked  the  day 
we  went  down  on  Rumstick  Point,  and 
it  was  another  cause  of  our  trouble  with 
Ebenezer.  You  see  we  took  it  into  our 
head  to  go  over  there  and  invite  Ebene¬ 
zer  to  go  with  us  and  attend  the  next 
convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  when  we  found  him  among 
his  heap  of  ruin,  we  started  in  with, 
“Hello,  Ebenezer;  how  are  you  ?  How 
is  business?  How  many  more  brick 


that,  that  disgrace  would  be  more  than 
we  could  bear. 

Now  we  have  not  even  yet  been  able 
to  understand  why  it  should  have  so 
come  to  pass,  but  while  during  that  lit¬ 
tle  speech  of  ours,  we  had  been  cooling 
off  as  it  were,  wTe  noticed  that  Ebenezer 
had  been  getting  hot,  and  remembering 
“that  he  who  fights  and  runs  away  may 
live  to  fight  another  day,”  we  began  to 
back  up  towards  what  old  P.  T.  Barnum 
used  to  call  “the  place  of  egress.” 

Had  that  place  of  egrees  been  a  little 
nearer,  or  had  our  legs  been  a  little  long¬ 
er,  the  rest  of  this  tale  might  have  been 
told  more  to  our  credit,  (and  at  the  time 
our  comfort,)  but  there  is  where  the  rub 
comes  in,  it  wasn’t 

There  is  no  use  of  our  trying  anymore 
to  give  you  the  details  straight,  for  about 
that  time  we  became  so  mixed  up  with 
brick  bats,  u  itempered  clay,  and  the 
toe  of  Ebenezer’s  boot,  that  we  have  not 
become  fairly  straightened  out  yet,  and 
if  when  we  get  down  to  the  Convention 
anybody  wonders  why  our  trousers  bag 
in  the  seat,  they  can  know  that  the 
swelling  is  a  good  deal  less  in  our  head 
than  when  first  we  commenced  to  talk 
with  Ebenezer,  and  more — further  down. 

We  do  not  know  just  when  the  foot 
ball  game  did  end,  but  we  do  know  who 
made  the  first  touch  down  and  kicked 
our  goal — or  something  else — and  when 
we  go  hunting  again  for  new  members 
for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  it  will  be  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  Rumstick  Point, 
and  from  personal  experience  we  can 
now  sing  with  Bridget  about  “the  Bow¬ 
ery;” 

“For  they  say  such  things,  and  they  do  such 
things, 

That  we’ll  never  go  there  anymore.” 

J.  A.  S. 


brotherly  love  we  therefore  spoke  up 
and  told  Ebenezer  that  because  his  old 
brickyard  was  being  overrun  with  grass, 
and  covered  up  with  bats,  he  needn’t 
think  that  every  other  brickmaker '  was 
going  to  let  a  crop  of  hay  grow  among 
his  hair,  and  keep  brick  dust  upon  his 
brain  just  to  please  him. 

These  remarks  we  followed  up  with 
the  further  statement,  that  come  to 
think  of  it,  we  had  made  a  mistake  any¬ 
how,  and  would  withdraw  any  invitation 
for  fear  that  if  he  ever  came  out  of  his 
hole,  and  was  found  in  such  a  company 
of  men  and  gentlemen  as  would  gather 
at  that  convention,  that  everybody 
would  demand  to  know  through  whose 
insult  he  was  fostered  upon  them,  and 


A  LARGE  QUESTION. 

To  each  a  world  opens;  to  everyone, 
possibilities  are  present.  Columbus 
need  not  stand  alone  in  his  discoveries 
or  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  faith.  There 
are  lands  of  thought,  of  effort,  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  yet  undiscovered.  Aristotle, 
Archimedes,  Galileo,  Columbus,  Watt 
and  Fulton  are  of  the  past — Edison  is 
with  us;  what  of  the  future? — Fame. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

MAKING  BRICK  IN  JERSEY, 


CIRCULAR  PITS. 

THE  last  two  letters  have  given 
some  idea  of  how  yards  are  laid 
out  and  furnished.  Also  the 
way  that  the  pits  are  filled  with 
clay. 

By  an  oversight,  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  where  circular  pits  are  used,  some 
wheel  the  mud  over  the  curbs,  while 
others  have  a  gate  for  the  pit  shovelers 
to  wheel  the  mud  to  the  machines.  It 
saves  the  use  of  long  wheeling  planks 
which  have  to  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  they  remove  the  mud.  When 
the  gate  is  used  the  shoveler  “breaks  in” 
at  the  gate,  so  that  he  is  working  back. 
With  the  plank  on  the  curb  he  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  machine.  In  setting 
circular  pits  at  present,  they  are  located 
close  to  the  machine.  The  method  in 
vogue  a  few  years  ago  was  for  the  horses 
to  go  around  the  pit  and  dump  over 
the  curb.  When  filling  around  the 
island,  planks  were  laid  down  for  the 
horses  to  back  the  load  of  clay  over,  and 
many  a  good  horse  was  ruined  by  the 
driver  backing  him  off  the  planks,  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  struggle  to  free  himself  and 
often  breaking  cart  and  harness.  On 
the  side  of  the  pit  next  to  the  road  that 
leads  from  the  bank  there  is  a  gate 
where  the  cartman  can  drive  his  horse 
with  the  load  of  clay  into  the  pit,  then 
back  him  around  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pit,  having  good  solid  pit  bottom  to 
back  on.  When  the  pit  is  nearly  full, 
he  can  turn  him  out  on  the  road  and 
back  him  down  the  slight  incline. 

Certainly  this  way  will  recommend 
itself,  as  it  is  easier  on  the  horse.  If 
the  load  is  not  dumped  just  as  the  tem- 
perer  would  like,  he  will  growl,  as  he 
does  not  like  to  do  any  work,  but  it  is 
right  that  hd  should  do  some  of  the 
work  as  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  place 
the  clay  in  shape  before  the  next  cart 
reaches  the  pit. 

RUNNING  OUT  A  PIT  OF  BRICK. 

The  laborer  on  the  brickyard  has  an 
idea  that  the  yard  should  be  run  to  suit 
him.  The  machine  gang  will  yell  for 
steam  so  they  can  get  through  early.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  whether 
the  brick  are  dumped  good  or  not.  In 
summer  on  a  hot  day  if  there  should  be 
a  greenhorn  trucker,  they  will  run  him 
for  all  he  is  worth.  He  may  stick  to 
it  until  breakfastiitime,  he  will  then 
take  to  the  turnpike.  When  the  ma¬ 
chines  start  after  breakfast,  the  truckers 
will  call  for  another  man  as  they  are 
one  short.  The  foreman  will  ask  one 
of  the  brick  wheelers  if  he  will  truck, 
and  be  answered  in  the  nagative;  after 
while  he  may  find  one  that  will  truck, 
if  so,  he'  will  tell  the  engineer  to  run  a 
little  slower,  although  they  are  only 
running  out  12  moulds  a  minute.  It 
will  possibly  make  twenty  minutes  or  a 
half  hours  difference  in  getting  out  the 
pit,  and  how  the  machine  gamr  will 


growl.  It  will  keep  the  four  truckers 
busy  to  keep  up,  and  when  the  dumper 
empties  his  truck  and  starts  back,  it 
will  be  at  a  “Nancy  Hanks”  gait.  Just 
such  things  change  all  the  foreman’s 
plans  for  the  day.  He  breaks  up  his 
gang  of  brick  wheelers  to  furnish  a 
trucker  and  sometimes  the  foreman, 
the  second  hand  and  a  brick  setter  will 
all  be  trucking  to  get  out  a  pit  of  brick, 
as  that  is  what  counts.  To  have  a  gang 
of  men  at  work  without  turning  out 
green  brick  runs  up  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  very  fast. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  ON  YARD. 

The  brickyards  of  to-day  do  not  have 
any  extra  men  around.  A  few  years 
back,  it  was  the  custom,  if  the  brick  in 
the  hack  did  not  dry  fast  enough,  in 
order  to  keep  the  hacks  clear,  to  wheel 
them  off  and  pile  them  under  the  shed 
and  set  them  in  on  rainy  days.  The 
foreman  that  has  not  reached  a  more 
advanced  stage  than  that  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  is  not  in  demand.  The 
only  brick  that  are  piled  under  the  shed  is 
double  coal  for  platting  and  heading 
course.  He  must  double  his  hacks  if  he  can 
not  get  them  off.  That  very  item  of  piling 
has  caused  many  a  manufacturer  to 
wonder  how  it  costs  him  more  to  make 
his  brick  than  it  did  his  neighbor. 
When  the  brick  aye  taken  from  the 
hack  and  set,  that  work  is  done,  but  when 
taken  from  the  hack  and  piled  under 
the  shed  it  is  only  partly  done.  A  set¬ 
ter  and  3  wheelers  will  set  in  a  pit  of  23  or 
24  M.  Three  men  at  $1.75  a  day  will 
wheel  and  pile  them  under  the  shed  to 
be  handled  again,  and  no  man  can 
handle  piled  green  brick  as  fast  as  he 
can  handle  them  from  the  hack.  One 
man  to  the  thousand  is  considered  the 
quota.  If  that  was  followed  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  running  a  yard.  Your 
neighbor  is  doing  his  work  with  less 
men  and  you  must  do  the  same.  On  a 
yard  that  runs  two  machines  a  day,  of 
23  to  24  M  to  a  machine,  if  44  men  were 
engaged  the  foreman  would  have  no 
trouble  to  keep  his  work  up,  while  it 
lasted.  He  would  have  no  work  for  his 
shed  hands  half  of  the  time.  No  pro¬ 
duction,  no  work,  is  the  rule.  If  there 
are  no  brick  to  set  or  boat  to  load,  there 
are  a  great  many  times  during  the 
season  when  the  machine  gang  will  be 
at  work  while  the  rest  of  the  gang  will 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  From  38  to 
40  men,  all  told,  including  the  engineer, 
is  the  number  used,  and  from  day  to 
day  there  are  some  that  will  loaf.  The 
foreman  is  expected  to  keep  all  his  brick 
set,  the  kiln  walled,  brick  loaded  for 
shipment,  and  when  burning,  use  what 
men  he  needs  around  the  kiln. 

HOW  MEN  ARE  HIRED. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  your 
readers  that  all  men  on  the  yard  do 
not  work  every  day,  and  wonder  how 
the  men  are  hired.  They  are  hired  by 
the  day,  with  one  exception.  There  is 
one  firm  that  hires  by  the  month;  that 
is,  they  pay  so  much  a  month  and 
board.  When  it  rains  so  that  they  can¬ 


not  mould  or  wheel  in  brick,  they  are 
out  the  “Board”  of  those  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  do  not  mould,  but 
have  men  at  work,  what  do  they  gain,  as 
the  same  work  would  be  done  when  the 
whole  gang  is  at  work.  This  firm  has 
moulded  many  times  when  the  other 
yards  did  not,  simply  because  they 
would  have  to  feed  the  men,  but  by 
moulding  they  have  often  had  washed 
brick.  They  may  be  millions  in  it,  but 
the  majority  don’t  see  it  that  way. 

WHAT  THE  MEN  DO. 

The  second  hand  sets  brick,  tosses  out 
when  loading  boat,  or  with  another  set¬ 
ter,  sets  all  the  brick  for  a  two  machine 
yard.  One  setter,  with  three  wheelers, 
set  in  a  pit  of  brick  of  23  to  24  M,  with 
all  double  coal  used  in  the  bottom  of 
the  head  for  platting  whether  on  edge 
or  flat,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the 
hard  or  pale,  that  the  arch  is  started 
with.  As  your  readers  are  probably 
aware,  in  a  arch  of  brick  there  is  start¬ 
ing  an  arch,  or  all  middle  or  top  to  be 
set.  At  whatever  stage  of  the  kiln  it 
may  be,  they  must  finish  all  brick  that 
are  required,  as  well  as  the  pale  brick 
platting  of  two  over  one,  or  hard  brick 
on  edge.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Friend 
Crary’s  peculiar  laboring  men  appear. 
Set  the  three  wheelers  and  setters  in  a 
pit  of  brick,  say  nothing  to  them,  but 
let  them  alone  and  they  will  not  get  the 
pit  out  that  day.  As  the  day  grows  shorter 
tell  them  that  you  will  dock  them  if 
they  do  not  get  it  in,  and  they  will  hurry 
and  get  it  in. 

IS  STENT  WORK  A  BENEFIT  ? 

Some  people  say  that  there  are  neces¬ 
sary  evils  in  this  world.  The  stent 
system  of  to-day  is  an  evil  that  exists  to  a 
great  extent.  Those  that  have  their  work 
done  that  way  compel  many  to  have  work 
done  that  would  not  otherwise  do  so,  but 
they  have  to  do  as  their  neighbors  do  or 
they  could  not  keep  men.  When  men 
get  through  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  they 
walk  from  yard  to  yard  and  if  on  any 
of  the  yards  there  are  men  at  work 
without  stent,  as  soon  as  they  see 
these  men,  become  dissatisfied.  In  all 
probability,  the  next  morning  when  it  is 
time  to  go  to  work,  there  will  be  a  man 
or  more  missing — gone  to  a  yard  to 
work  where  he  can  get  a  stent.  If  any 
man  connected  with  Tthe  trade  visits 
the  different  yards  and  finds  them  full 
handed,  he  is  safe|to  believe  that  stent 
work  prevails  there.  Walk  through  the 
different  sheds  and  look  at  the  green 
brick  that  have  been  set  that  day  and  it 
is  no  hard  matter  to  pick  out  the  kilns 
that  have  been  set  by  stent  work  or  by 
the  day.  After  the  kilns  have  been 
burned,  make  the  same  tour  and  the 
difference  will  be  observed  at  once. 
Arch  after  arch,  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  head  to  head  is  uniformly  burned. 

In  the  other  case  where  there  has  been 
stent  work,  one  arch  may  be  as  nice 
brick  as  one  would  care  to  see,  the  next 
rather  on  the  light  order,  the  next  a 
spot  of  very  badly  swelled.  You  may 
have  the  curiosity  of  the  Yankee  to  see  4 
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why  this  is.  You  get  up  on  the  middle 
or  top  bench  and  you  see  that  the  set¬ 
ter  has  set  the  two  inside  brick  tight  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  result  that  the  fire 
could  not  work  past  that  spot  fast 
enough.  Look  at  the  spot  of  swelled 
brick.  Take  one  in  your  hand.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  it  is  a  double  coal 
brick,  or,  in  other  words,  64  of  them 
have  been  set  in.  Why  should  this  occur  ? 
Stent  work  is  the  cause.  The  setter, 
no  doubt,  sent  one  of  the  wheelers  for 
double  coal  to  start  a  head,  another 
wheeler  thinking  he  was  sent,  brought 
double  coal,  saying  nothing  of  the  fact  to 
the  setter,  who  does  not  see  the  mark, 
as  it  takes  all  his  time  to  set  the  brick 
from  three  wheelers.  There  are  other 
signs  that  the  practical  man  will  see  as 
he  visits  each  yard.  The  large  pile  of 
swelled  brick  outside  the  shed  and  the 
larger  number  of  pale  piled  on  ihe  kiln- 
ground  is  the  result  of  stent  work. 

The  peculiar  boss  is  to  blame  for  it. 
He  says,  “See  how  cheap  I  am  making 
brick,  which  costs  my  neighbor  such 
a  figure.”  Yes,  but  his  neighbor  has  no 
surplus  pale  brick  to  send  to  N.  Y. 
Market  at  $1.50  or  $3.00  per  M  and  pay 
$1.25  per  M  freight  and  12£  cents  com¬ 
mission.  There  is  no  sale  at  all  in  the 
N.  Y.  Market  for  swelled,  but  they  wait 
until  a  country  customer  comes  along 
and  sell  them  for  $2.00  per  M  at  the 
shed.  Who  makes  brick  the  cheapest? 

HOW  WORK  IS  DONE. 

As  I  have  said  before,  on  the  major 
portion  of  the  yards,  there  are  three 
wheelers  to  one  setter.  Each  wheeler 
wheels  64  brick  to  the  load.  In  case  of 
a  stent  they  will  put  on  as  many  as  the 
barrows  will  hold. 

On  other  yards  where  stent  work  does 
not  rule,  where  green  brick  are  handled, 
and  they  run  out  32,000  to  a  machine; 
they  use  one-setter  and  two  wheelers,  or 
two  setters  and  four  wheelers  to  a  pit  of 
brick.  On  some  of  the  yards, 
they  wheel  80  green  brick,  on  otheis, 
the  usual  64.  The  brick  goes  in  the 
kiln  in  good  shape,  as  the  men  take 
their  time  when  loading  off  the  hack. 
A  handful  of  four  brick  each  is  laid 
down  at  a  time.  With  stent  work 
they  pick  8  at  a  time  and  lay  on  the 
barrow.  During  the  brickmaking  sea¬ 
son  when  a  vessel  is  to  be  loaded,  that 
is,  a  sailing  vessel  carrying  50  to  75 
thousand,  there  are  generaly  men 
enough  to  get  at  it  and  get  it  out  of  the 
way  in  half  a  day.  When  barges  are 
used,  there  is  no  specified  time,  as  men 
do  not  like  to  wheel  burned  brick  two 
days  in  succession.  The  foreman  may 
set  ten  men  to  work  on  her  after  dinner, 
and  there  may  be  some  loafing  or  they 
may  stick  at  it  all  afternoon,  but  the 
next  morning  the  barge  will  be  off.  If 
a  vessel  carrying  60  thousand  is  to  be 
loaded,  set  6  men  to  work  at  it  and  she 
will  be  loaded  by  quitting  time,  as  the 
men  do  not  like  to  handle  green  brick 
after  loading  a  boat.  Set  the  same 
gang  to  work  on  the  vessel,  tell  them 
that  when  the  vessel  is  loaded  they  can 
go  home,  and  when  the  whistle  blows 


for  one  o’clock  there  will  not  be  a  man 
in  sight,  and  they  will  have  her  loaded. 
Only  half  a  day’s  difference,  whether 
working  on  their  own  time  or  the 
bosses. 

After  the  brickmaking  season  is  over, 
all  the  brick  that  are  loaded  are 
paid  for  at  so  much  a  thousand, 
generally  20  cents  per  M.  Then  the 
men  will  work  as  if  their  life  depended 
upon  it.  “Hurry!”  is  their  cry.  Rush 
out  with  120  brick  on  their  barrows.  If 
the  men  on  the  vessel  have  not  the 
barrows  unloaded  for  them,  they  will 
grab  a  handful,  put  them  on  the  tier, 
seize  the  empty  barrow,  come  ashore 
on  a  run,  growl  at  the  men  under  the 
shed  because  they  do  not  hurry, 
pick  up  bottom,  help  move 
pale  brick, — in  fact,  he  cannot  do  too 
much  because  he  is  his  own  boss. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Jan.  2nd,  1893.  All  shipment  of 
brick  has  ceased  from  points  along  the 
Hudson  and  Hackensack  rivers,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturer  has  money 
enough,  as  that  has  never  been  known 
to  be  the  case. 

The  ice  king  has  laid  his  hand  on  the 
water  and  both  rivers  are  as  tight  as  a 
drum.  During  part  of  October  there 
was  a  slight  advance  in  prices,  as  Haver- 
straw  was  not  sending  freely.  As  soon 
as  the  raise  in  price  took  place,  there 
was  increased  shipment.  With  a  drop 
in  price,  Hackensacks.that  were  bringing 
$5  50  per  M,  dropped  to  even  money,  as 
well  as  all  grades  from  other  places, 
with  a  very  slow  demand. 

Some  of  the  owners  covered  their 
barges  that  were  landed,  with  boards  to 
protect  the  cargo  from  the  weather,  then 
towed  them  to  winter  quarters,  ready  to 
be  delivered  during  this  winter.  About 
a  week  before  the  closing  of  navigation 
there  was  a  reaction  in  price.  Haver- 
straw  best,  $5.87J  and  $5.25;  Hacken¬ 
sack,  $5.50;  Up  rivers,  $5.00  and  $5.25. 
Only  think  of  it,  market  closing  at  that 
figure,  means  at  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  the  same  rates  will 
prevail,  if  not  lower.  A.N.  Oldtimer. 


ARE  YOU  DOING  TO  THE  CONVENTION 
Chicago  to  Louisville. 

Those  going  to  Louisville  from  points 
north  should  be  sure  and  see  that  their 
tickets  read  via  Louisville,  New  Albany 
&  Chicago  Ry.  (Monon  Route),  as  that 
is  the  shortest  and  best  line  from  Chi 
cago  to  Louisville  and  all  points  South. 
The  through  trains  consisting  of  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  and  compartment  cars  on 
night  trains  and  Dining  and  Parlor 
cars  on  day  trains,  represent  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  modern  Railway  accommodation. 
Their  fast  trains  are  vestibuled  through¬ 
out,  the  coaches  being  luxuriously  furn¬ 
ished  and  equipped  with  every  approved 
appliance  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
passengers.  For  time  card  giving  mile¬ 
age,  Rates  of  Fare,  Etc.,  Etc.,  address 
James  Barker,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.  L.  N.  A. 
&  Qt,  R’y.,  Monon  BTk,  Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


CONVENTION  POINTERS. 


Talking  Too  Much  and  Talking  Too 
Little. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  the  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
will  occur  now  in  a  few  weeks,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  not  be  out  place  to  say 
something  about  “ talkative  members  of 
the  Convention .”  It  has  been  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  during  every  convention  there 
has  been  quite  an  amount  of  criticism 
from  a  good  many  members  regarding 
the  time  occupied  by  certain  talkative 
brothers  who  being  of  the  hair  trigger 
pattern — always  set,  ready  to  go  off  at 
the  touch  and  who  bob  up  serenely  and 
too  quick  for  many  of  the  old  reliable 
flint  lock  kind,  who  had  come  loaded  for 
bear,  but  the  powder  in  the  pan  would 
be  so  completely  dampened  by  the  hair 
trigger  man;  that  the  spark  that  had 
been  flashed  would  loose  its  effect  and 
the  old  reliable  wouldn’t  shoot,  but  if  it 
did  finally  explode  it  was  with  a  power¬ 
ful  kick. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  these  9riticisms 
are  just  to  a  certain  extent.  “Keystone” 
opened  up  the  ball  on  this  subject  after 
the  last  Convention  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  an  article  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Clay-Worker;  he  took  to 
task  three  particular  members,  and  he 
not  only  kept  count  of  the  number  of 
words  uttered  by  each  of  those  three 
members,  but  of  all  that  was  spoken 
during  the. Convention,  so  he  says.  Now 
I  do  think  the  most  of  us  go  to  the  Con¬ 
ventions  not  only  to  attend  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand,  and  to  learn  what  we  can 
from  each  other,  but  to  meet  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other,  to  lay  aside 
for  a  week  the  hard  work  of  the  year 
and  have  a  sort  of  a  round  up,  as  it  were, 
and  if  “Keystone”  kept  actual  count  of 
the  words  spoken  in  the  Convention, 
and  particularly  of  Purington,  McCain 
and  Eudaly,  I  think  he  undertook  the 
bigest  contract  of  the  season ;  why,  keep¬ 
ing  the  run  of  the  latter  gentleman 
alone  would  turn  even  Jesse  Adams 
hair  gray,  and  Bro.  Pike  bald  headed. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this  thing.*6' Talking  before  a  body  of 
men  is  not  only  a  gift  but  a  matter  of 
practice,  and  more  the!  latter  than  the 
former;  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
attend  the  Conventions  are  in  practice; 
they  know  as  much,  and  many  of  them 
possibly  more  than  some  who  do  so 
much  talking,  and  they  come  loaded, 
with  their  minds  made  up  as  to  just 
what  they  want  to  say,  but  when  the 
time  comes  and  quick  action  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  “Buck  ager”  strikes  them:  the 
powder  has  been  spilled  out  of  the  pan 
and  the  spark  fizzles.  Now  these  very 
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same  men  will  sit  down  with  a  few 
friends  where  all  are  giving  experiences 
and  will  detail  their  methods  of  work, 
building  kilus,  burning,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the 
most  interesting  way,  telling  the  very 
things  we  want  told  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  to  get  up  before  that  body  and 
talk  is  exceedingly  hard,  as  they  are 
fearful  they  will  not  express  themselves, 
in  just  as  good  language  as  some  others 
who  always  talk,  and  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  jumping  up  so  quickly  that 
there  seems  no  chance  for  any  one  else ; 
the  consequence  is  these  men  leave  the 
Convention  feeling  disgruntled,  saying 
it  was  run  by  a  few  who  had  some  ax  to 
grind.  They  get  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  real  object,  and  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  overcome  if  possible. 

Now  to  have  an  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  Convention  things  must  move 
along  with  life,  a  programme  must  be 
cut  and  dried,  and  carried  out;  papers 
must  be  read  and  discussions  follow, 
and  to  do  this  somebody  must  talk ,  and 
talk  lively  and  to  the  point;  we  can’t  all 
set  like  “a  bump  on  a  log”  and  say  noth¬ 
ing;  however,  the  hair  triggers  and  breech 
loaders  must  not  be  permitted  to  do  all 
the  shooting;  fire  and  fall  back  should 
be  the  order. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
among  a  certain  class  of  members 
against  the  brick  machine  manufactur¬ 
ers,  patent  kiln  and  dryer  men,  etc.; 
this  is  all  wrong,  as  these  men  have  a 
right  to  become  members  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  and  a  right  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  where  it  is  not  in 
an  advertising  way.  They  must  re¬ 
member  it  is  a  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  they  have  no  right  to 
use  the  body  of  the  Convention  as  a 
place  to  blow  their  horn  to  advertise 
their  wares. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  next 
place  of  meeting  so  centrally  located; 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  very  large  gathering,  and  especi¬ 
ally  a  better  representation  from  the 
south,  as  Louisville  is  so  accessible  to 
that  section,  and  I  hope-all  will  come 
loaded  with  talk,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
get  in  their  share.  Deacon  Tidd. 

Another  Voice  From  Dixie. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read 
the  article  in  last  number  of  your  valu¬ 
able  paper  from  the  gifted  pen  of  my 
young  friend  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  and  which  you  were 
pleased  to  title  “A  Voice  From  Dixie,” 
and  now  will  you  kindly  permit  a 
voice  from  the  Crescent  City  to  be 
heard  from,  with  a  view  of  reiterating 
every  sentiment  as  expressed  in  Mr. 
Sibley’s  letter,  and  to  further  urge  our 
brother  brickmakers  throughout  the 
south  to  attend  the  National  Convention 
which  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  I  warrant  for 
those  who  will  be  present, that,  like  my¬ 
self,  they  will  never  miss  another. 

As  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 


Association  and  who  was  honored  with 
its  first  vice-presidency  I  am  in  position 
to  know  whereof  1  speak  in  thus  calling 
upon  my  southern  brethren  to  attend 
the  convention  and  listen  to  reading  of 
valuable  essays  on  every  branch  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  clay  interest,  and  then  to 
have  them  discussed  and  deliberated 
over  by  intelligent  and  practical  men. 
Then  the  fact  tiiat  our  sunny  south  has 
for  a  second  time  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  ought  of  itself  be  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  a  large  addition  to  our 
membership  from  the  south.  Further 
I  want  to  particularly  appeal  to  those  of 
my  southern  brethren,  who,  like  myself, 
in  years  gone  bj  e  havej  worn  the  grey, 
to  come  to  Louisville  and  meet  our 
northern  brethren  who  have  worn  the 
blue;  it  is  worth  the  trip  alone  to  accept 
their  friendly  and  hearty  grasp  of  hand, 
for  it  is  pleasant  indeed  to  talk  it  all 
over  with  them  and  rest  assured  when  we 
return  to  our  homes, that  the  many  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  will  make  us  all  feel 
better  and  bring  about  a  more  patriotic 
love  and  respect  for  our  flag  and  glori¬ 
ous  country. 

Let  us  turn  out  in  full  force,  have  a 
few  days  of  good  time  and  become  the 
wiser  for  it. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  and  a  prosper¬ 
ous  New  Year  and  hoping  to  meet  you 
and  yours  in  usual  good  health  and 
spirits  at  Louisville.  Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Blaffer, 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  31,  1892. 


No  Telling-  What  the  Future  Will  Bring 
Forth. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Your  very  able  and  prolific  corres¬ 
pondent,  “A.  N.  Oldtimer,”  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  sketches  of  “Jersey  Brickyards”  in 
Oct.  issue  says :  “When  one  compares 
the  time  required  to  batten  at  present, 
with  the  old  way,  it  would  seem  as  if 
main  strength  and  stupidity  controlled 
their  actions.  Time  is  money.  Now  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  old  way  were  more 
to  kill  time  than  celerity  of  movement.” 

Will  not  exactly  the  same  be  said  of 
the  present  system  in  another  genera¬ 
tion — is  it  not  said  already  by  those 
who  have  dryers,  or  even  a  good  pallet 
shed,  and  have  not  to  worry  themselves 
as  to  whether  there  is  two  or  a  three- 
inch  plank  between  their  bread  and 
butter  and  certain  destruction.  One- 
inch,  more  or  less,  of  pine  plank,  seems 
to  me  a  very  slender  thing  on  which  to 
risk  the  profits  of  a  season’s  business. 

I  agree  with  your  corresondent  on  one 
point.  If  a  piece  of  machinery  has  been 
thrown  out  for  any  legitimate  cause, 
such  as  “insufficient  capacity,”  “not 
suited  to  the  clay,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  of 
standard  make  and  in  good  order,  I  do 
not  see  why  anyone  should  hesitate  to 
buy  it,  if  it  is  what  they  require,  because 
it  is  second-hand.  In  fact  this  might 
almost  be  considered  an  advantage  in 
some  instances,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  guaran¬ 
tee  that  there  are  no  weak  or  defective 
parts. 
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I  notice  your  correspondent  quotes 
best  Haverstraws  $5.37£,  Pale  $2.00  to 
$2.50.  Considering  that  the  freight  and 
charges  are  the  same  on  both  classes, 
would  this  large  percentage  of  margin 
not  repay  for  re-burning? 

Wishing  you  and  your  readers  all  the 
compliments  of  the  season, 

R.  M.  Greer, 

Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Nov.  20,  1892. 

P.  S. — Would  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  kindly  say  if  sand  from  the  seashore 
is  suitable  for  making  mortar  and  if  not, 
why  not  ?  I  have  been  asked  this 
question,  but  do  not  feel  competent  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  answering 
it. 

If  any  of  your  many  readers  who 
have  any  peculiar  clay  wish  to  do 
me  a  favor  they  can  do  so  by  forward¬ 
ing  me  by  mail  a  small  sample  of  an  oz. 
or  two,  with  particuliars  of  same  at¬ 
tached. 


Prosperous  and  Cheerful. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

Enclosed  please  find  check  to  cover 
subscription  to  your  valued  Clay- 
Worker.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  and  valuable  information 
we  have  derived  from  your  magazine. 

Our  company  has  enjoyed  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year.  Our  prospects  for  1893 
look  very  bright.  We  have  found  a 
very  valuable  bed  of  bull  clay,— the 
finest  in  the  state — and  will  soon  be 
rushing  them  out  in  fast  order.  With 
a  large  amount  of  additional  capital  we 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000 
pressed  brick  per  day.  By  an  improved 
arrangement,  we  will  bring  our  buft 
clay  from  our  mine  district  to  our  pan 
and  be  able  to  mine  it  for  50  cents  per 
1,000  brick;  cheaper,  we  believe,  than 
the  majority  of  brick  plants. 

We  have  just  finished  a  new  Griswold 
Patent  Kiln,  and  our  last  burn,  being 
the  first  in  the  new  kiln,  has  proven  a 
dandy,  and  hard  to  beat. 

Hoping  to  see  you  at  the  Convention 
next  month  and  wishing  you  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season,  we  remain, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Dec.  28. 


Annealing  uncK  not  a  New  Discovery. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  the  Clay-Worker  for  November, 
page  433,  Mr.  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  refers  to 
his  former  writings  and  says:  “Several 
writers  speak  glibly  of  annealing  brick, 
and  seem  to  want  ' it  understood  that 
they  had  just  made  the  important  dis¬ 
covery  that  brick,  like  iron, 
can  be  annealed.” 

Farther  on,  “I  would  not 
notice  innocent,  ignorant 
plagiarism  when  it  may  be 
fairly  thought  and  said  that 
the  writer  was  too  ignor¬ 
ant  of  current  literature 
to  know  when  he  did 
steal.” 

Now,  firstly,  “plagiar¬ 
ism”  and  “steal”  are  ugly 
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words,  and  should  be  used  carefully 
even  by  those  wno  are  entitled  to  end 
their  autographs  with  a  Sr. 

Secondly,  granting  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  value  of  annealing  brick 
independently,  and  out  of  his  own  “in¬ 
ward  consciousness,”  or  by  his  own  in¬ 
dependent  reasoning  and  experimenting 
has  evolved  the  theory  and  invented  or 
discovered  the  mudus  operandi  of  anneal¬ 
ing,  he  must  also  grant  that  it  was 
known  before  he  discovered  it.  Many 
others  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
ages  past,  during  which  brick  have  been 
made,  and  good  brick  too,  as  the  struct¬ 
ures  and  ruins  of  the  old  world  testily. 

I  beg  to  be  informed  quickly  if  the 
gentleman  has  a  patent  on  writing 
papers  on  the  subject  of  brickmaking. 

Snail  others  be  accused  of  “plagiar¬ 
ism '  and  stealing,  simply  because  they 
chose  to  write  upon  me  subject,  even  if 
they  do  run  very  near  wiiat  has  been 
wriiten  ? 

I,  for  one,  learned  of  annealing  by 
“bitter  experience,”  and  entirely  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  discoveries  of  others 
Again  X  quote,  “i  have  used  the  an¬ 
nealing  process  in  brick  burning,  now 
since  lorty  years  past.” 

What  is  tins  to  the  ages  past,  during 
which  brick  have  been  burned?  With¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  I  will  say  that 
the  value  and  methods  of  annealing 
have  been  discovered  independently  at 
least  forty  times  within  tlie  last  forty 
centuries. 

Will  the  gentleman  accuse  me  of 
“plagiarism”  if  I  refer  to  the  brickmakers 
of  Suinar,  who  burned  and  annealed 

brick  forty  centuries  ago? 

D.  W.  Stookey, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Arrangement  of  Rack  and  Pallet  Dryer. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

Inclosed  find  $2.00  for  subscription  to 
Clay-Worker.  You  have  sent  me 
several  sample  copies,  which  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  and  which  have  enabled  me  to 
find  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
etc.,  that  I  have  needed.  As  1  am  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  the  business  of  brick  manu¬ 
facture,  I  find  many  little  points  that 
are  quite  puzzling  and  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  often  find  me  an  applicant  for  in¬ 
formation.  Just  now,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  to  lay  ofi  my  rack  and  pallet 
yard,  so  as  to  obtain  better  results  in  the 
future  than  I  have  had  the  past  season 
in  the  way  of  drying. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  advise  which  direction  the  racks 
should  run,  from  north  to  south  or  east 
and  west,  so  as  to  dry  the  brick  fastest? 
They  are  now  east  and  west  and  dry 
quickly  on  the  south  side,  but  scaicely 
at  all  on  the  north  side. 

Again,  how  far  apart  should  the  racks 
be?  Do  you  think  the  difference  in 
the  time  required  for  drying  would 
justify  the  labor  and  expense  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  racks  ?  I  have 
only  limited  drying  room,  being  hamp¬ 
ered  by  the  streets,  though  the  streets 


are  not  used  at  all,  (being  in  some  of 
our  “developing”  lands,)  and  consequent¬ 
ly  want  to  get  the  largest  amount  of 
drying  in  the  available  space. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  by  J. 
W.  C.,  headed  “A  Natural  and  Economi¬ 
cal  Dryer,”  there  is  a  good  description 
of  method.  ^^Can  you  give  the  usual 
cost  of  drying  the  brick  per  thousand 
or  rather  how  much  coal  would  be  re¬ 
quired  per  day  to  dry  10,000  ? 

C.  C.  Cocke. 


Reply  to  Above, 

Editor  C  lay- Worker : 

Your  subscriber  does  not  give  dimen¬ 
tions  of  his  drying  ground  which  he 
says  is  limited,  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  figure  just  the  number  of  brick  it 
could  be  arranged  to  accommodate.  I 
have  found  it  best  for  continuous  work 
without  interruptions,  to  arrange  dry 
room  for  six  days  output;  this  gives 
seven  days  drying,  counting  Sunday. 
The  average  time  may  be  only  three  to 
five  days,  but  there  are  times,  especially 
in  early  spring  or  late  fall,  just  when 
you  want  every  hour  to  count,  that 
rains  are  frequent  and  the  atmosphere 
filled  with  moisture,  when  it  will  re¬ 
quire  the  full  six  or  seven  days  to  dry 
properly  for  the  kiln. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  setting  the 
racks  north  and  south  is  far  better  than 
east  and  west.  The  sun  has  its  full 
force  in  the  middle  of  the  day  directly 
upon  the  run  ways  between  the  racks, 
keeping  the  ground  dry  and  warm,  thus 
preventing  a  damp,  cold  atmospheie 
which  arises  in  case  of  setting  east  and 
west,  greatly  retarding  the  drying  on 
the  north  side.  If  I  was  starting  the 
yard  and  it  was  positively  necessary  to 
set  east  and  west,  I  would  adapt  the 
Hacking  Pallet  system  in  preference  to 
the  Rack  system,  for  in  that  case  youi 
hacks  are  not  so  high.  The  pallets  set 
in  a  single  row,  five  feet  apart,  and  the 
sun  and  air  have  nearly  as  much  power 
as  if  set  the  other  way. 

In  the  rack  system,  if  the  matter  of 
space  is  not  a  question,  I  would  set  six 
or  seven  feet  apart,  two  pallets  only,  side 
by  side,  seven  inches  apart  in  the  racks, 
so  the  bricks  could  be  edged  up  to  hurry 
the  drying  if  necessary,  and  ten  pallets 
high.  Of  course,  if  yard  room  is  limited, 
the  racks  could  be  placed  five  feet 
apart,  but  that  is  very  close  and  drying 
will  be  slower.  In  constructing  the 
racks,  the  cross-pieces  which  tie  the 
whole  system  together  should  run 
through  about  every  six  feet,  or  length 
of  two  pallets,  and  should  pass  under 
the  edge  of  the  covering,  just  low 
enough  to  admit  an  inch  board,  which 
should  be  twelve  inches  wide  at  least ; 
this  board  is  turned  on  top  of  the  roof 
through  the  day,  and  let  down  at  night, 
or  when  storms  come  up ;  it  forms  a 
splash  board,  preventing  the  rain  from 
driving  into  the  racks  to  do  any  material 
harm,  also  catches  the  water  from  the 
cover,  causing  it  to  fall  in  the  centre  of 
run  way,  which  should  be  properly 


drained  so  the  water  can  pass  ofi  quickly 
and  not  soak  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  C’s  present  arrangement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  so  far  as  the  labor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  him  to  change  or  not.  This 
is  a  point  upon  which  he  certainly 
should  be  the  best  judge,  but  from  what 
he  says,  if  it  was  my  yard,  I  think  I 
would  make  the  change  and  set  my 
racks  north  and  south,  even  though  the 
trucking  was  not  so  well  equalized. 

A.  Lyttelman. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  year  just  closed  was  not  the  great¬ 
est  year  for  the  number  of  building 
operations,  but  taking  all  the  work  to¬ 
gether,  the  value  exceeds  that  of  1891’s 
operations  by  $6,817,400.  There  has 
been  several  large  operations  such  as  the 
Reading  terminal,  Betz  building  and  the 
new  Pennsylvania  depot,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  average  to  a  very  large  degree. 
There  has  been  7,492  buildings  erected 
exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes  during 
1892,  and  during  the  same  period  other 
buildings  erected  made  a  grand  total  of 
10,397,  at  a  cost  of  $26,825,649. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
Director  of  Public  Works  intends  begin¬ 
ning  a  war  against  vitrified  brick  for  any 
purpose  except  little  side  streets  where 
there  is  but  slight  travel.  When  the 
streets  which  are  paved  with  them  were 
laid,  it  was  claimed  that  it  would  stand 
all  the  travel  for  which  a  street  is  used, 
but  on  many  it  has  been  far  from  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  pave¬ 
ment  laid  with  strictly  first  class  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
reasonably  expected  of  them,  that  is,  if 
contractors  would  use  care  in  selecting 
brick  and  not  substituting  brick  of  an 
inferior  character  and  made  in  this  city. 
Then  again  it  is  quite  natural  that  in 
burning  bricks  those  which  are  next  to 
the  fire  should  become  harder,  and  when 
put  into  pavements  they  stand  the  wear, 
while  the  softer  ones  soon  break.  If  the 
contractors  would  only  use  the  harder 
brie,  s  the  pavements  would  naturally 
last  much  longer.  This  may  increase 
the  cost  to  a  great  extent,  however,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  pavements  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  increased  cost.  The 
pavements  are  certainly  very  good  for 
the  lateral  streets,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  stand  a 
heavier  pressure,  that  is  if  proper  brick 
are  selected.  If  this  is  not  done  there 
is  every  probability  that  vitrified  brick 
will  be  doomed  under  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  brick  yards  throughout  the  city 
have  as  a  rule  drawn  their  fires,  as  there 
is  very  little  doing  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather.  The  past  year  has 
been  a  moderately  good  one  although 
prices  have  been  unmoderately  low. 
Large  quantities  of  fancy  colored  and 
special  sized  bricks  have  been  sold  the 
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last  year,  and  at  reasonably  good  prices, 
notwithstanding  the  keen  competition 
for  all  the  work  to  be  had. 

It  is  said  by  prominent  contractors 
that  the  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  is  the  best  that  comes  to  this 
market,  and  if  contractors  would  hold 
strictly  to  their  use  and  not  substitute 
Philadelphia  stretchers  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  brick  used,  there  would  be 
no  trouble  about  wear  and  tear,  as  the 
first  brick  from  that  quarter  some  four 
or  five  years  are  now  to  be  seen  in  West 
Philadelphia,  with  scarcely  a  break  in 
the  road  bed. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company  continue 
busy  on  old  contracts.  They  now  turn 
out  more  brick  than  any  other  concern 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  true. 

4.NON. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Business  with  the 
sewer  pipe  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  brick  men  has 
been  very  good  of  late. 

There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  each  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  many  of  the 
brick  works  are 
stocking  their  materi¬ 
al  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  which 
will  undoubtedly 
occur  in  the  spring. 

The  brick  busi¬ 
ness  from  present 
indications  will  be 
unprecedented.  Mr. 

E.  A.  Freshwater,  a 
prominent  New 
Cumberland  brick  manufacturer  and 
paving  contractor,  says  that  he  never 
before  saw  the  number  of  inquiries 
about  paving;  cities  taking  the  pelimi- 
nary  steps  to  the  letting  of  large  paving 
contracts. 


The  late  rise  in  the  Ohio  River  en¬ 
abled  many  of  the  river  pipe  and 
brick  manufacturers  to  complete  large 
contracts  for  Southern  cities.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  suspension  of  navigation 
the  delivery  of  the  brick  was  delayed 
over  four  months. 


The  John  Porter  Co.  has  been  a  target 
lately  at  which  all  the  local  papers  in 
and  about  New  Cumberland,  have  fired 
numerous,  and  most  descriptive  ad- 
jectived  vituperations.  This  company 
has  lately  made  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  their  common  laborers  of  about 
ten  per  cent.,  necessitated,  they  claim, 
by  close  competition.  Many  of  the  old 
hands  refusing  to  accept  this  reduction, 
their  positions  are  being  filled  by  Hun¬ 
garians.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  news¬ 
paper  attacks,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
drinking  water  for  the  new  hands  has, 
on  several  occasions,  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  croton  oil,  and  a  valuable  horse 
used  by  the  office  force  suddenly  died, 


as  is  supposed  from  the  effects  of  poison. 
Some  of  the  employes  are  censured  for 
this,  as  a  means  of  retaliation  for  their 
treatment  by  the  company. 

This  company  has  just  resumed  oper- 
tion  at  their  various  works  after  a  two 
week’s  shut  down  for  repairs.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  run  all  winter,  thus  accumula¬ 
ting  an  immense  stock  for  the  trade  in 
the  spring.  It  is  reported  that  they  are 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Clifton  Brick  Works  in  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  a  finely  located  and  splendidly 
equipped  plant. 

The  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  of  Dec.  8th, 
describes  at  length  what  they  term  an 
“unprecedented  run”  of  pipe  at  the 
plant  of  the  National  Sewer  Ripe  Co.,  of 
Barberton,  making  7U1  18-incli  pipe 
from  1  p.  M.  to  4  p.  M.  This 
statement  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  amusement  among  the  pipe 
manufacturers  in  this  Valley,  as  their 
daily  reports  show  that  the  “unprece¬ 
dent  run”  does  not  even  equal  the 
average  run  of  their  factory  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Ttie  pipe  manufacturers  of  this  region 
have  reduced  the  price  of  finishing  2£ 
feet  pipe.  This  work  will  now  have  to 
be  done  for  the  same  money  as  the  2- 
fuot  lengths.  A  general  reduction  in 
all  branches  of  this  business  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  near  future. 

The  Phoenix  FireClay  Co.,  of  Malvern, 
Ohio,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  since  September,  ’hi,  was  on 
Dec.  20ih,  offered  at  Sheriffs  sale,  for  the 
first  time  under  the  second  appraise¬ 
ment.  The  works  were  appraised  at 
$14,000,  and  there  were  no  bidders.  The 
works  are  well  located,  on  a  railroad, 
has  plenty  of  clay  privilege  and  has  the 
most  modern  and  improved  machinery. 
The  works  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  State  Mine  Inspector  has  just 
concluded  his  inspection  of  the  mines 
of  the  various  clay  works  on  the  Ohio 
side  of  the  river,  and  reports  them  all  in 
most  excellent  condition,  making  but 
few  recommendations  for  better  merits. 

The  River  Side  Paving  Brick  Works, 
at  Rush  Run,  Ohio,  has  passed  into  new 
hands  and  will  be  put  in  running  order 
by  April  1st.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new 
purchasers  will  have  better  success  than 
their  predecessors,  as  it  has  well  earned 
the  title  of  being  the  “Jonah”  works  of 
the  Valley. 

The  clay  shaft  is  being  sunk  and  the 
ground  broken  for  the  new  brick  works 
atHamiltown,  W.  Va.. under  the  personal 
supervision  of  John  Portor,  the  pioneer 
brick  manufacturer.  Buckeye. 


Important  Improvements. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  herewith  find  N.  Y.  Draft 
for  $2.00  in  payment  of  subscription  to 
the  Clay- Worker  to  Dec.  1st,  1893. 

The  output  of  brick  in  this  city  the 
present  year  has  been  30  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year.  Our  city  has  never  been 


boomed,  nor  had  a  boom;  its  growth  is 
conservative,  being  healthy,  vigorous 
and  substantial.  Our  new  outlet  sewer 
is  progressing  finely,  the  construction  of 
wlncii  will  require  about  eight  million 
of  brick,  the  first  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  a  tunnel  (now  complete.)  through 
rock,  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  with 
a  brick  invert  ;  the  balance  is  to  be  an 
open  cut  laid  up  with  brick  and  stone. 
Tlie  whole,  when  completed,  will  be 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  will  drain 
nearly  the  whole  ot  the  east  half  of  the 
city.  Tiie  drainage  from  this  portion  of 
our  city  has  been  lor  years  a  menace  to 
health  and  outlying  property,  which 
this  sewer  will  eradicate. 

The  construction  of  same  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  commission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  three  members  of  our 
Executive  Board  and  a  joint  committee 
and  three  citizens.  The  estimated  cost, 
when  completed,  is  one  million  dollars. 

Bids  were  opened  the  23rd  inst.  for  a 
new  conduit  line  which  is  to  increase 
the  water  supply  for  our  city;  the  line 
will  run  from  llemlock  Lake, 29  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  first  two  miles  is  to  be  a  tun¬ 
nel,  lined  with  brick,  the  balance  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron  pipe,  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  estimates  have  not  been 
completed;  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to 
state  the  quantities  of  brick  required 
When  completed,  the  capacity  of  our 
water  supply  will  be  more  than  double. 
Our  bonded  indebtedness  will  also  be 
increased.  The  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  one  and  one-half  million  of 
dollars,  which  amount  will  undoubtedly 
be  consumed. 

W.  H.  Rogers,  Treas., 

Rochester,  N  Y.,  Dec.  29. 


A  Grinding  Mill  for  Glaze  Ingredients. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Having  noticed“A. Buckeye’s”  letter  in 
Dec.  Clay-Worker,  will  say  in  reply, 
that  many  years  of  my  life  were 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  sure 
he  is  all  right  before  spending  any  great 
amount  of  money,  as  many  good  men 
have  been  stranded  by  taking  the  advice 
of  wiseacres  who  are  looking  for  a 
situation. 

You  can  build  a  grinding  pan  by  get¬ 
ting  an  old  mill  stone  (burr)  which  has 
been  thrown  out  of  a  flour  mill,  put  a 
couple  of  arms  on  the  shaft  and  either 
drag  or  push  the  chasers  (also  burr). 

The  kiln  is  a  question  on  which  all 
men  differ.  Some  use  a  common  pot¬ 
tery  kiln,  others  a  down  draft.  Up  draft 
is  the  most  simple  and  easily  operated 
and  less  liable  to  sulphur  or  smoke  the 
ware.  Fluorspar. 


A  Peculiar  Experience  in  Burning. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  information 
through  your  Journal,  of  any  one  who 
may  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
burning.  What  is  the  cause  of  brick 
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bursting  on  5  or  6  days  burning  ?  After 
that  period  they  cease  to  burst  or  make 
any  noise.  While  burning,  during  the 
period  mentioned,  we  can  hear  the  noise 
of  bursting  fifty  feet  from  the  kiln. 

After  the  kiln  is  cooled  and  opened 
you  will  find  those  bricks  in  hundreds 
of  pieces.  There  are  no  stones  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  clay  to  cause  them  to 
burst.  The  brick  are  made  with  an  Ohio 
machine — end  cut  brick. 

The  clay  bank  is  nine  feet  deep  and 
very  nice  to  work,  except  about  eighteen 
inches,  which  has  to  be  cut  up  to  get  it 
through  the  crusher.  Very  little  water 
is  used  to  mix  the  clay. 

When  dry  and  ready  to  go  in  kiln, 
the  brick  are  very  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  but  after  burning,  they  are  hard 
to  break  and  very  tougb,  have  a  nice 
ring,  but  a  pale  color,  but  if  dipped  in 
water  they  turn  red. 

I  have  burned  a  great  many  kilns, 
but  this  is  my  first  experience  of  this 
kind.  W.  A.  R. 


Paving  Brick  Being  Introduced  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

You  may  remember  that  I  wrote  yon 
some  months  ago,  when  I  stated  that  I 
was  doing  all  I  could  to  introduce  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  as  a  material  for  street  paving 
here. 

During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  in  the  city  papers  on 
the  street  paving  question,  which  arose 
out  of  a  discussion  as  to  what  material 
should  be  used  to  repave  one  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  city.  This 
street,  Buchanan  Street,  was  recently 
paved  with  wood  blocks,  but  is  any 
thing  but  satisfactory. 

On  Aug.  29th,  through  the  columns 
the  Glasgow  Herald  I  introduced,  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  vitrified  bricks,  as  being  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  of  pavement. 

The  British  Clay-Worker  has  also  been 
doing  admirable  woik  in  this  line,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
matter  is  soon  to  have  practical  demon¬ 
stration. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  Dec.  number 
of  British  Clay-Worker  authority  has  been 
given  to  allow  an  experiment  with  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  as  a  material  for  street  paving. 
Some  time  ago  one  of  the  numerous 
fire  clay  companies  here  erected 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  red  build¬ 
ing  bricks  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  imperfect  hematite 


ore.  They  have  lately  found,  however, 
that  with  extra  burning  the  iron  and 
other  constituents  become  so  fused  to¬ 
gether  as  to  result  in  thoroughly  “vitri¬ 
fied”  brick,  which  I  think  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  any  of  the  brick 
used  in  the  United  States  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses. 

If  this  brick  is  put  in  the  street  with 
a  proper  foundation  and  made 
thoroughly  water-proof,  the  experiment 
should  be  a  success.  To  make  the 
pavement  water-proof  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  between  the  bricks  thin  slips  of 
wood,  over  which  cement  will  be  spread. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  use  of 
wood  slips  for  this  purpose  is  commend¬ 
able.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  wood 
should  not  be  used,  but  that  the  cement 
should  fill  the  joints  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

As  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  your 
correspondents  making  use  of  wood 


slips  for  this  purpose,  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  their  ideas  on  this  point,  as  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

To  put  the  bricks  to  a  test,  they  are 
to  be  laid  in  that  part  of  Buchanan  St. 
outside  the  Caledonian  Railway  Co’s 
Depot,  where  the  traffic  is  exceptionally 
heavy.  They  are  also  to  be  tried  on  a 
part  of  Gordon  Street,  where  the  traffic 
is  much  lighter. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest,  not 
'-nly  by  the  general  public,  but  especi¬ 


ally,  you  may  be  sure,  by  the  clay  work¬ 
ing  fraternity  of  this  country. 

Although  at  present  brick  suitable 
for  .paving  purposes  have  only  been 
produced  at  one  place  in  this  country,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  should 
the  demand  arise,  as  I  believe  it  as¬ 
suredly  will,  these  bricks  will  Tie  manu¬ 
factured  throughout  the  country. 

There  area  great  many  diflerent  kinds 
of  clay  in  this  country  which,  if  properly 
handled,  will  make  an  excellent  paving 
brick.  G.  R.  A., 

Glasgow,  Dec.  21,  ’92. 


A  Good  Start. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  herewith  enclose  Photo,  showing 
our  first  truck  load  of  brick  made  on 
our  new  machine.  We  started  to  erect 
our  new  plant  about  the  15th  of  Nov. 
and  made^our  first  brick  on  the  15th  of 
Dec.  Our  plant  is  located  at  Swayzee, 


Grant  Co„  Ind.,  in  the  heart  of  the  gas 
region.  We  shall  use  gas  for  drying 
and  burning  both.  We  have  three  dry¬ 
ing  sheds,  each  holding  a  day’s  work  of 
30,000  brick.  We  use  portable  racks, 
which  are  loaded  at  the  machine,  then 
rack  and  brick  are  trucked  to  drying 
sheds.  The  floor  of  this  shed  is  raised 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  We 
have  gas-pipes  laid  on  the  ground,  the 
space  between  floor  of  shed  and  ground 
gives  us  good  circulation,  and  we  have 
ncTtrouble  drying  in  36  hours,  with  no 
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loss  from  cracking.  With  the  portable 
racks  we  have  every  advantage  of  the 
iron  cars,  as  the  brick  are  not  touched 
or  handled  until  they  are  dry  and  ready 
to  set  in  the  kiln. 

We  use  a  Potts  Horizohtal  Stock  Brick 
machine,  No.  2  “A”  Disintegrator,  Mold 
Sander  and  Elevator.  We  set  and 
started  the  machine  without  assistance 
from  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  and  everything 
is  running  smoothly.  The  machinery 
started  off  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind. 
We  formerly  used  a  vertical  machine 
and  extra  pug  mill  at  our  yards  at 
Fairmount,  Ind.,  but  must  say  that  the 
Horizontal  is  far  ahead  of  the  old 
machine,  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  brick  made.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  on 
the  yard  now,  as  we  have  no  fear  of  find¬ 
ing  our  machine  broken,  or  making  bad 
brick,  while  with  our  old  vertical 
machine  we  were  always  in  fear  of 
breakage,  or,  if  away  from  the  yard,  that 
when  we  returned  we  would  find  our 
men  gone,  or  waiting  to  be  told  what  to 
do  to  remedy  the  trouble,  and  when 
our  men  are  waiting,  it  is  always  at  our 
expense,  of  course. 

We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  our 
machinery  and  plant,  and  can  now  see 
a  bright  future  before  us. 

We  herewith  enclose  $2.00  to  renew¬ 
ing  our  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Worker.  We  could  not  afford  to  be 
without  it  any  more  than  we  could  good 
machinery  and  appliances  for  making 
brick.  We  consider  it  as  much  a  part 
of  our  plant  and  as  important  to  us  as 
the  machinery. 

Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  we 
are  Yours  Truly, 

Swayzee,  Ind.  Castle  &  Moore, 


Press  Brick  Plant  Needed. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

I  have  gone  out  of  the  brickmaking 
business  but  I  am  still  in  the  building 
business. 

We  have  lately  had  natural  gas  furn¬ 
ished  this  city.  I  understand  the  gas 
company  is  going  to  give  gas  to  dry  and 
burn  brick,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  thous¬ 
and  brick. 

Along  the  Ohio  River  above  this  city 
we  have  as  good  clay  as  there  is  in 
any  part  of  the  country  and  a  press 
brick  plant  is  badly  needed  here. 

All  signs  point  to  a  busy  season  next 
spring.  C.  M.  Keenan. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTS  A  CLAY  MACHINERY  EX¬ 
HIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Since  my  last  com¬ 
munication  our  city 
has  experienced 
some  very  wintry 
weather,  sleighing 
for  the  past  week 
or  ten  days 
has  been  good, 
and  the  ice 
dealers  are  to 
commence 
h  a  r  v  e  s  ting 
their  annual 
crop  of 

age  to-morrow,  so  our  democratic  friend 
the  Herald  tells  us. 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone  once 
more  and  now  the  most  momentous 
year  in  America’s  history  enters  upon 
the  boards.  The  most  momentous,  first 
because  each  year  brings  forth  more  of 
genius  and  culture,  and  finer  designs 
in  buildings.  Secondly,  1893  ushers  in 
the  greatest  World’s  Fair  that  has  ever 
taken  shape.  But  oh,  my  country,  to 
think  of  it,  with  all  those  tremendous 
buildings  in  the  “windy  city”  (larger  no 
doubt  than  the  so-called  “big  feet”  of 
the  female  population  we  hear  so  much 
about),  there  appears  to  be  no  room 
left  for  an  exhibition  of  machinery  that 
forms  the  majority  of  building  material 
used  all  over  the  world.  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  those  brick  machine  fellows — 
those  fellows  who  by  the  way  show  such 
persevering  energy  in  trying  to  induce 
some  old  fashioned  fellow  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession  by  putting  in  the 
“latest  imoroved,” — can  it  be  possible,  I 
say,  for  them  to  have  been  asleep  ever 
since  the  Fair  became  an  assured  fact, or 
why  have  they  been  “quietly  informed” 
that  if  they — the  machine  men — desire 
to  exhibit,  they  will  have  to  furnish 
tlieir  own  building. 

Really  to  me  this  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  exhibition  of  brickmaking 
appliances  would  be  one  of  the  features 
that  would  take  the - mud. 

But  I  venture  to  say  that  Simpson  or 
some  of  those  fellows  who  are  right  at 
home  in  Chicago,  will  be  on  deck  with 
a  “Down  Draft,”  “Dry  Press,”  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  an  Up  and  Down  Draft.  But 
say,  have  you  seen  one  of  those  perfect 
pieces  of  machinery  making  brick  yet? 

The  visitors  to  Selden’s  yard  have, 
during  the  past  week,  been  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  the  most  beautifully  shaped 


and  finished  bricks,  ever  made  in  this 
city,  If  the  brick  go  through  the  kiln 
successfully  no  doubt  their  fortune  is 
made. 

Mr.  Harmon  of  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  and  whose  headquarters  is  in 
Pittsburgh,  spent  a  few  days  in  this  city 
last,  week,  visiting  his  brother  who  is 
connected  with  N.  A.  Watson’s  Injector 
Works. 

By  the  way.  What  foolishness  some 
machinery  men  show  in  introducing 
machinery,  to  recommend  an  old,  worn- 
out  engine  to  do  more  work  than  it 
would  be  able  to  do  if  in  first-class  order ! 
Is  it  a  fear  that  the  possible  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  power  would  scare  the  intended 
purchaser  off  the  track?  Any  person 
who  has  ever  driven  a  dry  pan  up  to 
full  speed  with  elevators,  brick  machine, 
etc.,  knows  that  a  20  h.  p.  engine  is  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish  the  task.  ’Tis  a  big 
mistake  and  an  aggravation  to  the  soul, 
to  have  to  tear  out  and  rebuild  an  en¬ 
gine-bed,  and  replace  engine  after  every¬ 
thing  else  is  ready  to  run.  Luckily, 
Erie  is  blessed  with  shops  that  keep  in 
stock  large  quantities  of  engines  and 
boilers,  so  when  our  turn  came  we  had 
only  to  tear  out  the  old  and  replace  the 
new  in  short  order. 

If  it  did  not  sound  like  advertising,  I 
could  tell  you  some  big  yarns  about  the 
product  of  Erie  Engine  Shops.  One  in 
particular  has  a  capacity  to  build  230  en¬ 
gines  and  nearly  400  boilers  per  month. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  all  these 
engines  could  be  used,  not  counting  the 
smaller  shops  in  this  city  and  almost 
every  other  city  in  the  United  States 
where  engines  and  boilers  are  made. 

But  Erie,  like  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  grown 
into  the  engine  business,  like  the  two 
latter  cities  have  into  the  pottery  bus¬ 
iness.  “From  small  beginnings,  large 
plants  grow.” 

The  yearly  report  of  buildings  erected 
here,  shows  450  odd  houses  of  all  kinds, 
at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars.  A  large  percentage  has  been 
dwellings,  showing  a  tendency  towards 
the  laborer  owning  his  own  home. 
Many  new  structures  are  talked  of  for 
the  New  Year,  and  doubtless  more  new 
buildings  will  go  up  during  ’93-than  in 
the  year  past;  if  so,  the  brickmakers 
should  be  happy  and  contented. 

We  must  close  and  get  to  bed,  or  the 
dry  press  may  not  move  early  enough 
to-morrow  morning.  W.  R.  O. 

Erie,  Pa, 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

In  looking  forward  into  the  new  year, 
no  one  can  see  anything  disturbing  in 
the  business  prospect.  Last  year  was  a 
great  one  for  clayworkers  ;  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  coming  year  should 
be  any  less  fruitful.  There  is  nothing 
of  a  questionable  or  gloomy  nature  ef¬ 
fecting  the  character  of  any  industry. 
During  years  past  there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  clayworkers.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this;  among  them  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  the  clay  work  itself 
and  the  reduction  of  its  cost  through 
the  use  of  machinery  and  devices  of  re¬ 
cent  invention;  and  again  because  of  the 
disposition  of  people  who  build  and  use 
daywork  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  investment.  As  the  country  grows 
older,  there  is  more  disposition  to  build 
solidly  and  weH.  These  conditions 
have  directly  to  do  with  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terial.  There  are  others  which  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  general  material  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  large.  There  are 
rarely  or  never  backsets  in  business  pro¬ 
gress  without  full  and  adequate  cause, 
there  i  rarely  or  never  a  stationary  con¬ 
dition.  The  general  movement  must 
be  either  towards  an  increase  or  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  business.  There 
being  no  immediate  cause  for  the  de¬ 
crease — nothing  which  effects  the  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  of  the  country— it  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  proper  that  we  expect,  during 


the  year  1893,  a  material  improvement 
over  the  very  good  business  of  ’92. 

A  BRIGHT  PROSPECT. 

At  the  time  of  writing  all  Hoosierdom 
is  snow  bound.  We  have  had  good 
sleighing  for  nearly  two  weeks — an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  occurence,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  constantly  hovering  very 
near  the  zero  mark.  We  are  pleased 
because  we  like  seasonable  weather  and 
more  particularly  because  it  presages 
a  milder,  pleasant  season  during  the 
week  of  the  Ccnvention.  Mr.  A.  L. 
McDonald,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Louisville  craftsmen  and  who  has 
sampled  Kentucky  weather  for  many 
years,  says  we  will  have  fair,  pleasant 
weather  Convention  week  and  we  believe 
him.  Weather,  or  no  weather  all  who 
attend  the  Convention  will  have  a  jolly 
time.  Come  and  see. 


CONVENTION  NUMBERS. 

Thisnumberof  the  Clay- Worker, and 
the  one  to  follow  are  essentially  Conven¬ 
tion  numbers.  The  current  issue  looks 
directly  toward  the  Convention,  doing 
what  may  be  done  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  The  following  issue  will  contain 
the  report  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  the 
natural  province  of  any  trade  journal  to 
look  to  the  material  interests  of  those 
with  whom  it  is  associated.  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘here  are  various  ways  of  doing  this 
work.  It  may  be  in  a  manner  only  too 
common;  doing  only  that  which  appears 
to  be  immediately  necessary  and  with¬ 
out  distinct  regard  for  the  distant  future. 
While  we  are  not  altogether  unselfish 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  we  think  the 
judgment  of  our  patrons  will  be  that  we 
do  not  stop  on  the  line  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  columns  of  the  present 
issue  certainly  justify  this  assumption 
and  for  the  Convention  report,  we  prom¬ 
ise  all  that  may  be  done  not  only  to  give 
the  exact  proceedings  but  also  to  reflect 
matters  of  direct  and  indirect  benefit 
which  may  grow  out  of  it.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  a  conscientiously  conducted 
trade  journal,  form  a  veritable  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  progress  of  the  art  which  it 
represents.  It  is  our  purpose  and  in¬ 
tention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  a 
record  each  month  which  brings  the 
knowledge  of  clay  work  up  to  date.  As 
a  reflex  of  that  which  comes  from  the 
Convention,  the  February  number  will 
be  a  veritable  text  book  of  clayworking 
information.  Workers  in  clay  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal  in  presenting  their 


views  before  our  National  Conventions. 
They  are  broad  enough  and  liberal 
enough,  to  see  that  it  pays.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  best  progress  is  made  in 
this  way.  The  clayworkers  of  the 
country,  who  are  doing  the  largest  busi¬ 
ness,  improving  the  most  rapidly,  are 
those  who  are  most  liberal  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  experiences.  As  stated  before 
our  efforts  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
giving  to  our  readers,  not  alone  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  and 
all  that  may  grow  out  of  it. 


OF  WHICH  ARE  YOU  ? 

We  have  two  classes  of  subscribers. 
In  the  first,  and,  luckily,  much  the  larg¬ 
est  class,  are  those  who  renew  their  sub¬ 
scription  promptly  each  year.  In  the 
second,  and  very  numerous  class,  are- 
tliose  who  neglect  this  important  cere¬ 
mony  and  by  so  doing  cause  us  much 
unnecessary  trouble  and  expense.  Per¬ 
fection  is  a  condition  seldom  realized 
and  we  do  not  hope  to  escape  an  occa¬ 
sional  thorn.  Our  pathway  while  not 
strewn  with  posies,  leads  through  pleas¬ 
ant  ways  and  we  are  striving  to  gather 
a  goodly  portion  o*  the  sweets  of  life. 
Onr  subscribers  in  generous  numbers 
are  contributing  to  our  happiness  and 
usefulness.  We  are  duly  grateful  to 
them  one  and  all,  but  we  are  mortal 
and  love  most  those  who  most  love  us. 
They  are  of  the  first  and  larger  class. 
Reader  are  you  in  it  ? 


THE  POWWOW. 

The  utilitarian  spirit  which  possesses 
Americans,  in  a  measure,  precludes  our 
full  understanding  of  the  real  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  distinctively 
social  affairs  of  life.  The  Powwow, 
which  is  a  feature  of  each  year’s  Conven¬ 
tion  of  clayworkers,  is,  we  judge,  often 
looked  upon  as  a  species  of  mere 
amusement  or  general  entertainment 
without  any  distinctively  practical 
value.  This  is  a  careless  and  mistaken 
view.  The  good  fellowship;  the  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling  which  it  develops ;  the 
general  kindly  regard  which  comes 
from  it,  is  largely  instrumental  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  spirit  of  confidence  or  open¬ 
ness  between  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  very  fruitful.  After 
the  Powwow,  the  brethren  are  much 
better  acquainted  and  the  idea  grows 
that  all  are  good,  jolly  fellows,  with  in¬ 
terests  in  common.  The  spirit  of  fel¬ 
lowship  thus  established  is  easily  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  following  meetings.  There 
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is  a  directness  and  fredom  of  expression 
a  friendliness  of  intercourse, which  tends 
to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  every¬ 
thing. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  social 
relation  and  understanding  in  dealing 
with  serious  business  aflairs  is  more 
generally  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Foreign  countries  than  by  ourselves. 
The  best  work  of  a  diplomatic  character 
by  the  governments  of  the  old  world  is 
accompanied  by  good  dinners,  good 
stories  and  splendid  entertainment. 

We  find,  even  in  the  municipal 
buildings  of  all  towns  and  cities  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
splendid  banqueting  halls,  which  have 
distinct  and,  in  the  end,  serious  business 
use  in  connection  with  the  aflairs  of 
those  communities.  Thus  it  is  with 
our  Powwow;  it  is  not  merely  enter¬ 
tainment,  having  no  great  usefulness. 
Its  serious  consideration  shows  it  to  be 
worthy  of  a  higher  interpretation. 


A  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Clay  Record,  in 
a  recent  issue  gives  expression  to  an 
idea  as  coming  from  one  whom  it  has 
interviewed,  which  should  not  stand 
without  correction.  It  runs  like  this: 
“You  cannot  build  a  good  house  with¬ 
out  a  stone  foundation,  and  the  same 
principle  will  apply  to  pavements.” 

Our  friend  ought  to  know  that  a 
good  house  can  be  built  without  a  stonq 
foundation,  and  should  not  spread  such 
a  statement  on  the  records.  The  brick 
house  with  the  stone  foundation  had  its 
origin  in  the  days  of  soft  brick, — fish- 
worm  brick, — those  dried  in  the  sun. 
But  all  this  has  been  antiquated  by 
modern  methods  of  brickmaking,  and 
an  advanced  spirit  in  manufacture, 
which  have  lifted  brickmaking  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  a  road-side  industry. 
This  invites  a  higher  grade  of  Trade 
Journalism  than  one  which  will  admit 
that  a  primitive  condition  in  brickmak¬ 
ing  belongs  to  the  present  time.  Our 
contemporary  should  know  that  many 
of  the  best  buildings  in  this  world  are 
on  brick  foundations;  that  in  building 
sea  walls,  foundations  for  buildings 
resting  in  the  seas  and  harbors  in  many 
places  in  the  old  world,  brick  are  very 
largely  used.  It  should  be  known  to 
one  who  is  undertaking  to  advance  the 
interest  of  the  worker  of  clay,  that  mod¬ 
ern  methods  have  brought  the  standard 
of  brickmaking  to  such  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  that  stone  foundations  are  no 


longer  essential  to  a  good  house. 

With  hard  brick,  vitrified  brick  and 
glazed  brick  the  world  could  well  do 
without  stone.  We  are  not  atall  certain 
but  that  the  building  world  would  be 
improved  by  the  change.  Remember 
the  age  in  which  we  live — the  clay 
age.  _ _ 

THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

Our  readers  will  find  by  reference  to 
the  Programme  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  given  on 
page  28,  that  the  “Question  Box”  has 
been  assigned  a  place  on  each  day’s 
proceedings. 

This  is  a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  Programme  Committee,  and,  if  the 
members  will  make  a  proper  use  of  it, 
will  result  in  the  discussion  of  various 
questions  dealing  with  the  little  details 
of  the  work  of  brickmaking  that  do  not 
seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  preparation  of  formal  papers  or  essays 
and  yet  are  of  vital  importance.  In¬ 
deed  the  observance  or  neglect  of  these 
little  details  ofttimes  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  success  and  failure. 

To  those  who  want  information  on 
points  seemingly  not  embraced  by  the 
regular  programme,  the  Question  Box 
offers  a  sure  way  of  drawing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  general  membership  to  any 
special  topic  and  that  too,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  properly  put,  in  a  way  most  apt 
to  elicit  the  information  desired. 

Gentlemen  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  use  the 
Q  lestion  Box.  Use  it  intelligently  and 
it  will  prove  a  source  of  much  instruct¬ 
ive  discussion. 


CIRCULARS  COSTLY  ADVERSISING. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many 
people  are  getting  ready  to  waste  large 
sums  of  money  in  sending  out  circulars. 
The  waste  baskets  are  yawning.  Our 
attention  was  directly  called  to  this  top¬ 
ic  by  a  communication  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  says:  “My  experience 
confirms  the  statement  that  the  mailing 
of  circulars  is  an  expensive  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  method  of  advertising.”  Another 
manufacturer  who  has  given  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  says:  “Circulars  are 
a  pest.  A  good  catalogue,  carefully 
edited,  well  arranged  and  indexed,  is 
usually  preserved;  but  the  circulars 
which  come  by  every  mail,  I  never 
keep.  I  have  no  doubt,”  he  continued, 
“but  that  I  let  many  good  things  get 
away  because  of  my  disregard  for  circu¬ 
lars.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that 
I  save  lots  of  trouble  and  time 


and  chance  of  failure  in  taking 
up  with  that  which  is  novel.  Nearly 
every  manufacturerer  subscribes  for  a 
number  of  journals  bearing  on  liis  line. 
By  referring  to  the  advertising  columns 
where  information  and  addresses  are 
compactly  arranged,  he  can  readily 
secure  needed  information.  If  some¬ 
thing  more  specific  is  wantd,  he  writes.” 

We  wonder  if  any  one  ever  thinks  of 
the  difference  in  cost  and  the  difference 
in  value  per  thousand  of  advertising  by 
circular  or  through  trade  journals.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  first  cost  by  the  latter  method 
is  less,  and  manifestly  the  value  is 
greater.  Every  trade  journal  worth 
subscribing  for  at  all  is  preserved  by 
those  who  receive  it;  and  this  is  done, 
not  alone  on  account  of  the  reading 
matter  but  also  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  contains,  in  compact  form,  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  The  descriptions 
are  short,  terse  and  to  the  point.  Where 
one  is  specially  interested  in  any  one 
thing  he  writes  or  telegraphs  for  special 
information.  Who  is  it  that  preserves 
circulars  in  this  way  ?  Or  who  is  it  that 
makes  special  information  so  attractive 
in  itself  or  through  association  with  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con¬ 
tact,  in  a  trade  journal?  Let  those  who 
send  out  circulars  examine  their  own 
files  and  see  what  proportion  of  the  cir¬ 
culars  which  others  have  sent  them,  they 
have  preserved.  How  much  attention 
does  the  sender  of  circulars  pay  to  those 
which  are  sent  to  him? 

THE  MORE  BRICK  THE  BETTER. 

The  passage  and  enforcement  of  a 
building  law  in  our  own  city  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  increasing  the 
amount  of  brick  used.  No  brickmaker 
or  bricklayer  had  anything  to  do  with  * 
the  formation  or  passage  of  that  law,  but 
naturally  when  such  a  law  was  framed, 
the  attention  of  people  with  knowledge 
of  building  experience  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  question  and  this  meant 
an  increased  use  of  brick.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  originated  the  building 
law  of  Indianapolis  were  not  extremists. 

I  hey  did  not  go  too  far  in  their  require¬ 
ments;  some  of  us  believe,  not  far 
enough.  Nevertheless,  it  has  worked 
out  an  improvement  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  building.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  atone  for  the  bad  work  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
some  of  the  older  buildings  of  our  city 
to  find  brick  walls  four  and  five  stories 
high,  12  inches  thick.  The  new  law  has 
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changed  all  this.  It  requires  a  proper 
thickness;  insures  a  solid  and  careful 
construction  of  flues,  and  makes  neces¬ 
sary  the  use  of  brick  in  places  where  less 
substantial  material  was  used  in  times 
past.  Thus  it  is  that  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent,  more  brick  are  required  in  the 
structuresbuilt  under  its  general  re¬ 
quirements.  The  clayworker  who  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  the  passage  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ordinance  in  a  city  or  town  is  work¬ 
ing  no  hardship  upon  anyone.  In  truth 
he  is  adding  more  than  the  increased 
cost  of  building  to  the  material  wealth 
of  that  community.  It  is  one  of  those 
places  where  one  may  work  directly 
with  a  selfish  motive,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
benefiting  his  fellows. 

On  another  page  it  is  stated  that  the 
fire  tax,  which  is  the  largest  tax  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  paid  un¬ 
complainingly;  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  which  is  altogether  improper. 
The  cities  of  the  Old  World,  notably 
those  of  Great  Britian,  whose  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  of  a  high  order  at  all  times, 
have  nothing  like  the  fire  tax  to  meet, 
which  is  common  with  us.  For  instance 
the  city  of  Glasgow  with  its  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  people,  has 
fire  losses  which  are  probably  no  larger 
than  that  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
with  its  125,000  or  130,000  inhabitants. 
The  Glasgow  law  is  no  better  than  that 
of  our  own  city,  but  it  is  enforced,  and 
there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  that  country 
which  leads  to  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  and  a  high  regard  for  the  idetails 
of  good  construction.  The  liberal  use 
of  brick  and  other  clay  products  under 
proper  direction  and  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  lessening  of  the  fire  tax. 


WE  ARE  INDEBTED 
To  the  Mathews  -  Northrup  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of 
a  beautifully  illustrated  specimen 
book  of  the  various  styles  of  engravings 
made  by  them.  Copy  will  be  forwarded 
by  them  on  receipt  of  price  $1  00. 

To  the  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
a  neatly  framed  photo  of  some  mammoth 
Leviathan’s,  the  largest  of  which  is 
1,280  feet  long,  12  inches  wide  and 
8-ply  thick.  The  Leviathan  belt  is  the 
best  for  clay  working  machinery.  See 
ad.  on  page  7G. 

To  the  Platt  Brick  and  Fire  Proofing 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  tor  a  beautiful 
calendar.  Also  to  D.  J  C.  Arnold,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  brick  and  tilemakers  sup¬ 


plies,  New  London,  O.,  E.  M.  Pike,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  New  Discovery  Kiln, 
Chenoa,  Ill.,  the  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Henry  Gleason, 
Secretary  National  Fire  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  New  York,  for 
similar  favors. 

COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Association, 
Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  17th  and  18lh. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Louisville,  Jan.  2-itli  to  28ih. 

Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Des  Moines,  Feb.  1st  and  2nd. 

National  Association  of  Builders’,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  14th  to  16th. 

Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus,  Feb.  14tli  and  15th. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  plans  are  being  considered  and 
work  mapped  out  for  the  coming  season. 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons  many 
reliable,  capable  workmen  are  now  seek¬ 
ing  employment  for  next  season.  Their 
present  situations  may  not  be  as  remun¬ 
erative  as  their  abilities  deserve,  or  some 
feature  having  no  bearing  whatever  on 
their  work  may  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  leave  present  quarters.  To 
such — to  those  seeking  employment  and 
those  wanting  competent,  experienced 
workmen  we  commend  the  services  of 
our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,"  columns. 
Read  them  and  use  them  and  profit 
thereby. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  THE  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE  CONVENTION. 

FOR  the  Seven Lh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  January  24th  to 
28th  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Lines  will  grant  greatly  reduced 
rates.  A  complete  service  of  first-class 
vestibuled  trains  with  Pullman  service, 
maintained  between  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 
making  direct  connections  with  lines 
for  Louisville. 

For  through  rates,  time  of  trains  and 
other  particulars  call  on  or  address 
O.  P.  McCarty,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chas.  O.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  A.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  Boston 
Mass. 

C.  P.  Craig,  Gen.  Eastern  Agent  B.  &  O. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Potter,  C.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Hege,  C.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

E.  D.  Smith,  D.  P.  A.,  B.  &0..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

W.  E.  Reppert,  D.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Pottery  Co., 
want  a  flower  pot  machine. 

H.  B.  Yingling  &  Son  will  build  a  new 
brickyard  near  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Day  Brick  Works,  Belleville,  Ill., 
will  be  overhauled  and  enlarged. 

The  Bessemer  (Ala.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
writes  that  their  trade  is  very  good. 

The  Jonesboro,  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital,  $75,000. 

Washburn  Bros.,  Glasco,  N.  Y.,  will 
put  in  an  additional  soft  clay  machine. 

P.  J.  McHenry  will  probably  build  a 
brick  plant  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  in  the 
spring. 

The  Ironsides  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton, 
Pa.  has  been  incorporated.  Capital 
$24,000. 

The  Clinton  Paving  and  Building  Co., 
Clinton,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $50,000. 

Wm.  Hislop,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  wants  to 
buy  a  brick  machine — prefers  a  side-cut 
stiff  clay  machine. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Toronto,  O.,  will  put  in  new  buffers  and 
enlarge  their  plant. 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  Tile  and  Hollow 
Brick  Plant  was  badly  damaged  by  fire 
early  in  December. 

Ed.  Brown’s  brickyard  near  Saranac, 
Mich.,  was  partially  burned  Dec.  16th. 
Loss,  $2,000.  No  insurance. 

C.  Paye,  1021  Buena  Vista  St.,  Los 
Angles,  Cal.,  wants  to  purchase  a  good 
soft  clay  biick  machine  and  outfit. 

•  The  stable  of  the  Union  Brick  Co., 
near  Chicago,  was  burned  Dec.  21st. 
Twelve  horses  were  burned.  Loss, 
$2,300. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  is  thought  to  be  a 
good  point  for  the  location  of  a  paving 
brick  manufactory.  W.  C.; Elliott  will 
give  particulars. 

Alfred  Yates,  North  Cambridge,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  is  building  six  more  kilns 
for  the  Blandford  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Russell,  Mass. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O., 
are  now  sending  out  their  new  catalogue. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  write 
them  for  one. 

Philip  Gibson  writes  that  a  mammoth 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  of  all  colors  is  being  erected 
at  May’s  Landing,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Beckwith,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Eureka  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  will  probably  start 
works  at  Stewarton. 

J.  George  Stamm,  Butler,  Pa.,  writes 
that  he  expects  to  be  at  the  Louisville 
Convention  and  hopes  to  quaff  some¬ 
thing  reireshing  from  the  “Old  Town 
Pump.” 
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Sayre  <fc  Fisher, extensive  briekmakers 
of  Sayreviile,  N.  J.,  sutlered  a  loss  of 
$400  by  burglars  Dec.  10th.  The  office 
safe  was  forced  open.  No  clue. 

Samuel  Covvgill,  the  well  known  Hoos- 
ier  tilemaker,  of  Sunmittville,  Jnd., 
furnished  the  tile  used  in  draining  the 
World’s  Fair  grounds. 

O.  H.  Sweitzer,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  writes 
that  he  has  sold  his  brickyard  to  J.  P. 
Heasley  and  is  now  looking  for  a  desi¬ 
rable  location  fora  small  brick  plant. 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  Stoneware  Co., 
write  that  their  trade  has  been  very 
good,  and  they  are  now  enlarging  their 
works  to  double  the  present  capacity. 

The  boiler  at  the  works  of  Gillespe  & 
Jacob,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  exploded 
recently,  doing  considerable  damage,  but 
fortunately  no  one  was  injured.  Cause, 
probably,  leaky  boiler. 

The  North  Vernon  (Ind.)  Tile  Co., 
write  that  business  in  that  section  has 
been  very  good  the  past  season.  They 
will  enlarge  their  plant  to  double  their 
present  capacity  and  change  from  wood 
to  oil  as  a  fuel. 

T.  B.  Mollat,  sec’y  Pittston,  (Pa.)  Brick, 
Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  is  looking  for 
a  location  for  brick  and  tile  works.  Will 
be  pleased  t<>  correspond  with  those 
having  suitable  site  to  ofler.  West  or 
South  preferred. 

J.  P.  Brown,  Connersville,  Ind.,  thinks 
there  is  an  abundance  of  good  shale 
suitable  for  making  paving  brick,  near 
that  town.  He  proposes  to  have  it  tested 
and  if  results  are  satisfactory  a  company 
will  be  organized  to  erect  a  plant. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburgh, 
Ind.,  have  just  duplicated  their  order 
with  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O., 
for  another  Columbian  Special  (Double) 
Re-press,  making  the  second  order  from 
this  company  during  the  last  six 
months. 

The  Pauline  Pottery  at  Edgerton, 
Wis.,  is  a  stock  company,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Jacobus,  while  his 
wife,  for  whom  the  pottery  is  named, 
has  charge  of  the  decoiative  department. 
They  employ  about  40  hands  in  the 
busy  portion  of  the  year. 

E.  G.  Silver,  Athens,  Ohio,  writes  that 
that  town  is  a  good  place  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  good  brick  plant.  There 
is  a  great  abundance  of  shale  and  lire 
clay,  plenty  of  cheap  fuel,  water 
and  excellent  shipping  facilities.  He 
will  be  glad  to  give  further  particulars. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  Mr.  M. 
R.  Forney,  brickmaker,  La  Porte,  Ind., 
says:  “The  past  year  has  been  a  very 
fair  one  for  our  business.  Could  have 
sold  twice  as  many  brick  had  I  made 
them,  but  I  am  getting  too  old  to  push 
the  work.  Would  like  to  sell  my  yard 
and  good  will  and  retire.” 

The  Rose  Brick  Co.  of  Roseton,  N.  Y., 
shipped  recently  in  a  single  shipment 
to  the  New  York  City  market  over 


2,000, 000  brick.  This  is  the  largest 
shipment  ot  brick  ever  made  liom  any 
one  brickyard  along  the  Hudson  river. 
It  look  eight  large  barges  to  height  the 
stock  which  maue  up  a  single  tow. 

P.  L.  Youngren  of  Oakland,  Cali.,  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a  new 
continuous  kiln  of  40,u00  daily  capacity 
for  the  San  Jose  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Jose, 
Cali.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  single 
system  continuous  kilns  in  this  country 
and  perhaps  on  the  globe. 

During  the  heavy  rainstorm  in  De¬ 
cember  lasL,  the  plant  of  the  Rem  Hard 
Brick  Co.  at  Pleasonton,  Cali.,  was  in¬ 
undated.  The  water  destroyed  about  a 
million  green  brick,  washed  away  20 
carloads  ot  coal  and  extinguished  the 
fires  in  the  continuous  kilns.  Damage 
about  $6,000. 

The  briekmakers  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  have  formed  a  local  association  lor 
mutual  protection.  The  admission  fee 
has  been  placed  at  $5b0.  The  rale  lor 
the  minimum  price  of  brick  per  1,000 
has  been  scheduled  as  follows :  Lowest 
grade  press,  $10;  selected  red,  $10; 
paving  $9;  hand-made  red,  $8.50;  red, 
$8;  arch,  $7,  and  salmon,  $6. 

Hezekiah  Crowell,  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  brickmaker  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  dropped  dead  suddenly,  while  at¬ 
tending  to  his  business,  Dec.  22nd.  He 
had  been  in  good  health  apparently. 
Heart  failure  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause.  Deceased  had  recently  passed 
his  62ud  birthday.  He  leaves  two  sons, 
Charles  and  William,  who  will  continue 
to  operate  the  brick  works. 

John  Mist,  an  employe  of  the  Imper¬ 
ial  Brick  works,  Canton,  O.,  met  with  a 
horrible  accident  last  Friday.  He  was 
in  one  of  the  pans  of  the  shale  crusher 
cleaning  it  out  when  a  fellow  workman 
started  the  machinery.  His  right  leg 
was  broken  in  two  or  three  places  and 
his  knee  crushed.  His  1  el t  foot  was 
ground  to  a  pulp.  He  was  otherwise 
badly  injured  and  his  life  is  despared  of. 

Geo.  Westlake,  a  designer  and  molder 
in  the  New  York  Architectural  Terra 
Cotta  Co’s  Works,  Long  Island  City,  N. 
Y.,  died  Dec.  18th  ol  heart  trouble.  His 
wile  had  been  deranged  for  a  few  days 
and  the  doctors  forbade  him  seeing  her. 
On  her  recovery  he  was  notified  that  he 
might  visit  her  and  the  news  so  over¬ 
joyed  him  that  it  brought  on  a  fatal  at¬ 
tack  of  heart  disease,  with  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  for  a  long  time. 

W.  H.  Barnett,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Standard  Brick  Works,  is 
making  some  extensive  improvements, 
and  will,  the  Cuming  season,  have  one  of 
the  best  w<>rks  in  the  West.  He  has 
discarded  all  of  his  old  machinery,  and 
is  putting  in  the  new  Ros>-Keller  6- 
mold  machine,  which  is  illustrated  on 
page  7  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Barnett  says 
this  new  press  is  the  only  one  he  ever 
saw  that  came  up  to  his  idea  of  what  a 
press  brick  machine  should  do.  His 
works  will  start  up  by  Feb.  1st. 


The  new  Lock  Joint  T  Brick  form  to 
be  manuiactured  by  the  Jbnggs  Brick 
Co.  ot  Fmiadelphia,  Fa.,  win  be  re¬ 
pressed  on  2  large  Raymond  Special 
Colunioian  Ke-preoses.  l'nese  maemues 
are  now  being  built  at  Dayton,  O.  Tney 
will  liave  an  estimated  capacity  ol  12  to 
16,000  blocks  per  day,  and  at  Lbe  same 
time  be  able  to  make  building  and 
paving  brick,  at  a  rate  of  20  to  25,o00 
per  dav. 

On  page  58  will  be  found  an  illustra¬ 
tion  oj  a  new  brick  cutting  device  mat 
is  now  oilered  the  trade  generally.  The 
inventor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sneil,  is  a  successful 
brickmaker,  and  the  cutting  table  rep¬ 
resents  the  results  ot  much  patient 
work  on  his  part,  m  devising  and  per¬ 
fecting  a  means  to  cut  automatically 
and  naudle  brick  more  accurately  and 
expeditiously  than  has  been  done  here- 
torore.  The  cutting  table  has  several 
novel  features  which  will  commend  it 
to  those  wanting  to  make  a  high  grade 
of  brick.  For  lull  description  ot  this 
val  uabie  device,  see  ad.  or,  betier,  write 
for  illustrated  circular. 

J.  W.  Crary  Sr.,  our  well  known  con¬ 
tributor  of  Bluff  Springs,  Fia.,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  recent  date  says: 

“I  would  like  to  be  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but  I  have  passed  out 
of  my  78th  year  and  look  at  79,  and  I  can 
hardly  risk  myself  at  Louisville  at  this 
season  ot  the  year.  You  can  remember 
me  kindly  to  the  Convention.  I  feel 
my  inability  to  do  them  much  good, 
but  what  little  I  can  do  1  will  do  most 
cheerfully,  with  my  best  wishes  lor  the 
present  and  future  good  of  the  cralt.” 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O., 
write  that  they  have  sold  an  Acme 
Brick  Machine  outfit  to  the  Sioux  City 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.;  a  com¬ 
plete  plant,  comprising  brick  machine, 
crusher, pug-mill,  cutting  table,  elevators, 
trucks,  etc.,  to  the  Columbian  Brick  Co., 
Connellsville,  Pa.;  No.  2  Bucyrus  Giant 
Brick  Machine  outfit  to  H.  N.  Zapel  & 
Bro.,  Chicago,  111.,  making  the  twelfth 
outfit  of  machinery  shipped  to  Chicago 
since  January',  1892.  A  Mascot  Machine 
with  hollow  block  outfit  to  A.  J.  Haws 
&  Sons,  Johnstown,  Pa.  This  is  the 
second  outfit  sold  to  these  people  in  the 
past  year.;  a  Steam  Power  Re-pressing 
Machine  to  B.  Kreischer  &  Sons,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  being  the  second  press 
sold  to  them  in  the  last  six  months. 
They  also  received  an  order  Irom  the 
Fort  Smith  Paving  Brick  and  Fire  Clay 
Co.  of  Fort  Smith,  Ai  k.,  for  two  of  their 
Steam  Power  Re-pressing  Machines. 
Their  new  and  handsome  Catalogue  lor 
1893,  was  ready  for  distribution  oh 
the  first  day  of  1893. 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Brick  Co.,  will 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  works  by 
the  addition  of  new  machinery,  etc. 

The  Industrial  Brick  Co.,  of  May’s 
Landing,  N.  J.,  will  have  their  $100,000 
plant  in  operation  by  March  and  will 
make  50,000  bricks  a  day. 
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Hx-Commissioner  of  Patents. 

PATENTS  AND  PATENT  CAUSES. 

Paine  &  Ladd, 

Attorneys  at  Law. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  ancient  and  heretofore  unpro¬ 
gressive  art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick  making  craft 
is  no  longer  without  a  literature  of  its  own.  There  are 
now  some  good  practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and  burning  of  brick. 
The  list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every  briekmaker  can 
afford  to  have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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21, GOO  1  *er  Day. 

Veedersburg,  Ind.,  October ‘29th,  1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  -We  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that 
our  double  die  Columbian  special  Ke-p  ess,  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  over  a  mouth,  is  giving  us  perfect 
satisfaction.  At  the  speed  we  are  running,  it  turns  out 
thirty-six  elegant  pavers  every  minute,  and  does  it 
without  any  apparent  strain  .  n  am  of  its  parts. 

Yours  very  tru  y, 

WABASH  CLAY  <  O., 

By  R.  D.  Culver,  Pres. 


A 


20,000  Her  Day. 

Linchburg,  Va.,  October  31st,  1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  have  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst , 
asking  our  op  uion  of  the  new  double  die  Columbian 
Special  Re-press.  In  reply,  we  beg  to  say,  that  the  work 
Of  this  -Machine  is  peitVetiou  itself  Me  are  re  pressing 
without  difficulty  26,000  paving  blocks  per  day,  employ¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose  two  men  and  three  boys.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  success  in  producing  such  a  per¬ 
fect  -Machine.  Yours  \erv  truly, 

VIRGINIA  VIT  BRICK  it  SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

By  J.  G.  Payne,  Sec’y. 


THIS  COLUMBIAN  SUJSCIAL  RB-PRBSS  (Double). 


Capacity  20,000  to  25,000  brick  or  10,000  to  12,000,  Furnace  or  Cupola  Blocks  per  day. 
Weight  nearly  8,000  pounds.  Actually  exerts  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  pressure. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  pressed  work. 

c.  ial.  rhymond  &  co.,  dhyton,  Ohio. 


20,400  Her  Day. 

Canton,  Ohio.  November  5th,  1892. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  (  o.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  are  making  our  Imperial  Block 
on  the  double  die  Columbian  Re-press,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say.  that  it  is  doing  i  s  work  even  beyond  our 
expectations.  Me  are  ore-sing  brick  at  the  rate  of 
26.100  (ten  hours  run).  Tne  brick  are  pressed  horough- 
l\,and  we  cannot  see  wherein  ihe  machine  conic  be 
improved.  Certain  y  it  does  its  work  perfectly  and  all 
tha>  the  Raymond  «  o  claim  Me  are  well  pleased  and 
commend  it  to  auy  one  requiring  a  re-press  maihine. 

V  rv  respectfully, 

THE  IMPERIAL  SHALE  BRICK  CO, 

By  E.  D.  Keplinger,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


24,000  Her  Day. 

Middleport,  Ohio,  November  1st,  1892. 
Mess.  G.  W.  Raymond*  co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  are  very  much,  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  Columbian  Special  Re-press  (double  die). 
It  is  strong  and  positive  in  its  work,  and  we  are  now 
re-pre-sing  24,0U<i  blocks  pi  r  day  of  ten  h  >urs.  The 

Eress  is  doing  the  work  with  ease  and  perfection  We 
ave  had  frequent  opportunities  to  examine  oilier  power 
presses,  but  v.  ry  much  prefer  yours  many  Re- press  on 
the  market,  and  believe  you  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  impos  ible  to  improve. 

Verv  truly  yours. 

MIDDLEPORT  GRANITE  BRICK  CO. 
R.  D.  McManigal,  Pies. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CANTON  PA  VINT  BRICK  AND  OTHER 
CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


The  success  of  any  trade  paper  is 
commensurate  with  the  interest  await¬ 
ing  each  ensuing  number,  and  the 
avidity  witli  which  its  contents  are 
scanned.  Hence  we  are  free  to  say  the 
Clay- Worker  is  a  grand  success,  for  in 
moving  among  our  clayworkers  here 
we  find  that  no  other  paper  begins  to 
compare  with  it,  as  all  claim  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  benefits  many  fold  the  cost  of 
subscription  not  alone  from  the  reading 
but  also  from  the  its  advertising  columns. 

Now,  as  you  have  pleased  us,  you  no 
doubt  will  be  pleased  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  at  this  center  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts — Canton,  Ohio. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years,  our  people 
regretted  that  we  should  have  so  much 
heavy,  cold  clay,  or  shale  land  lying  just 
south  of  our  city;  of  course  it  was  under¬ 
laid  with  coal  and  lime-stone,  but  the 
soil  would  not  respond  freely  to  the 
farmer’s  call,  so  the  farmers  were  listed 
as  second  quality  land  on  the  tax  dupli¬ 
cate. 

One  poverty  stricken  farm  was  owned 
by  H.  S.  Balden,  who,  finding  it  difficult 
to  support  bis  family  on  an  80-acre 
farm,  and  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  observed  smne  “rock”  taken 
out  from  underneath  the  coal  vein 
crumble  to  pieces,  and  finally,  with 
rains  and  dews,  become  totally  disinte¬ 
grated,  showing  plasticity.  He  loaded  a 
wagon  with  it  and  drove  30  miles  to  a 
pottery  and  bad  it  tested,  when  to  his 
surprise  it  was  pronounced  a  No.  1 
article  of  potters  clay.  Result:  Within 
a  year  two  large  potteries  were  built  and 
this  clay  mined,  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  launched  this  industry  suc¬ 
cessfully,  he  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  material  above  the  coal,  which 
we  had  always  known  as  “slate,”  soon 
established  a  hollow  brick  and  drain 
tile  works.  Result:  Three  large  works 
in  operation,  and  another  $00,000  plant 
going  up. 

Next  the  paving  brick  attracted  his 
attention.  Tests  were  made,  several 
kilns  were  burned,  and  a  number  sent 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  to  test  their  p  wer  of 
resistance  by  hydraulic  pressure,  when 
it  was  found  to  excel  anything  ever 
tried  of  that  nature,  even  granite  itself. 

Thus  again  encouraged,  a  plant  was 
erected,  and  “Red  Granite,”  “Iron  Rock,” 
and  “Canton  Pavers”  were  manufactured 


at  the  rate  of  40  M  per  day.  This  was 
three  years  ago.  Result  :  Six  paving 
brick  plants  with  daily  capacity  of  200 
M  throughout  the  year,  or  60  million. 
Bat  this  is  not  all.  Underneath  the 
p  otters  cl  ly  lies  a  fine  body  of  fire  clay, 
so  a  fire  brick  works  with  daily  capacity 
of  20  M  is  turning  out  beautiful  white 
brick  that  bring  $15  00  per  M. 

Think  what  this  one  man  has  wrought 
for  Canton!  Adding  millions  of  ulti¬ 
mate  wealth  to  the  city  and  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  more  than  300  men. 

This  farm  was  one  of  the  poorest  in 
this  section.  Had  it  only  been  moder¬ 
ately  productive,  these  wonderful  changes 
might  not  have  been  wrought.  Surely, 
in  this  case,  “Necessity  was  the  Motherof 
Invention,”  and  man’s  extremity  proved 
G)  I’s  opportunity  to  manifest  unto  the 
children  of  men  what  he  has  in  store 
for  them. 

I  have  recited  the  above  somewhat  at 
length  to  show  what  is  possible,  not 
only  here,  but  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land. 

The  principle  thing  lacking  is  the 
mm  who  will  put  to  use  the  faculties 
given  him  by  his  Creator. 

Although  not  directly  interested  in 
the  f  >regoing,  yet  I  cannot  but  behold 
the  wonderful  possibilities  the  future 
h  is  in  store  for  us  hidden  away  in  our 
hills.  It  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  see 
the  clay  industries  lead  all  others  in, the 
near  future. 

With  what  complacency  we  behold 
the  advances  in  ide  within  a  few  short 
years,  in  our  brick  yards.  Brick  made 
by  the  ancient  and  most  crude  processj 
all  dependent  upon  the  weather.  Now 
how  is  it?  The  best  is  hardly  good 
enough. 

One  improvement  following  another 
in  each  department, whether  machinery, 
process  of  drying,  or  kilns  for  burning 

For  instance,  the  drying.  There  are  no 
less  than  six  different  processes  in  use 
among  the  different  plants  here.  Yet  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  all  agreed  that 
the  last  two  plants  put  up  are  the  most 
complete,  working  with  least  expense 
and  best  results,  and  they  use  the  Iron 
Clad  Drier. 

In  the  construction  of  the  kilns,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two  plants, 
they  started  in  with  the  round  down 
draft,  and  worked  into  the  square  kilns 
of  larger  capacity. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
Eudaly  gave  the  best  satisfaction,  until 
along  comes  the  Yates,  which  is  giving 
better  results,  viz.,  more  pavers  with  less 


fuel,  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished. 

Our  railroads  are  acknowledging  the 
immense  addition  to  their  freight  by 
the  shipping  of  pavers  to  Terre  Hautejnd. 
west;  Brston, Miss., east;  Detroit,  Mich., 
north, and  Lexington,  Ky  , south.  No  less 
than  30  cars  per  day  go  out  to  these  or 
intermediate  cities.  Hence  they  accord 
all  facilities  possible,  knowing  full  well 
that  with  our  thousands  of  available 
acres  for  clay  industries  they  are  laying 
a  sure  foundation  for  a  steady  inflow  of 
revenue.  J.  F.  N. 

Canton,  O. 


MY  PHILOSOPHY. 

James  Whitcomb  Rh.ey. 

I  ain’t  ner  don’t  p’tend  t  be 
Much  posted  on  philosophy; 

But  there  is  times  when  all  alone, 

I  work  out  ideas  of  my  own. 

And  of  these  same  there  is  a  few 
I’d  like  to  j  st  refer  to  yon. 

Previdiu’  that  you  don’t  object 
To  listen  clos’t  and  reckol.ect. 

I  alius  argy  that  a  man 

Who  does  about  the  b°st  he  can, 

Is  plenty  good  •  nough  to  suit 
This  lower  mundane  institute; 

No  matter  ef  his  daily  walk, 

Is  subject  fer  his  neighbor’s  talk, 

And  critic  minds  of  ev’ry  whim 
Jest  all  get  up  and  go  fer  him. 

I  knowed  a  feller  onc’t  that  had 
The  yaller  j*nd>  rs  mi  hty  bad, 

And  each  and  ev’ry  friend  he’d  meet 
Would  stop  and  give  h  m  some  receet 
For  curin’ of ’em.  But  he’d  say 
He  kind  o’th  uight  they’d  go  away 
Without  medic  ne,  and  boast 
That’d  get  well  without  one  doste. 

Hekep’a  yallerin’  on,  and  they 
Perdictin’  that  he’d  die  some  day 
Bei„re  ne  ituow.d  it!  Tuck  his  bed 
The  feller  did,  and  lost  bis  head, 

And  wauuer.d  in  his  iniuu  a  spell, 
Then  rall.ed,  and  at  last  got  well ; 

Bui  ev’ry  Irieud  that  said  he’d  die 
Went  baex  on  him  eternally. 

It’s  mchural  enough.  I  guess 
When  some  gits  more  and  some  gits  less, 
For  them  ’uns  on  ihe  slimeatsiae 
To  c.aini  it  aiu  t  a  fair  divide  ; 

And  I’Ve  knnved  some  to  lay  and  wait 
And  get  up  soon  and  set  up  late, 

To  ketch  some  fellow  they  could  hate 
Fer  goiu’  at  a  raster  gait. 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 
A  iiudiu’  fauit  with  Provideuce, 

And  balkin’  cause  the  world  d,  u'tshake 
At  ev’ry  prancin’  step  they  take. 

No  mau  is  great  till  ire  Cali  see 
How  less  than  itit  e  he  would  be 
tf  stripped  to  sell,  and  stark  and  bare 
He  hung  nis  sign  out  anywhere. 

My  docteren  is  to  lay  aside 
Coutent.ons  and  be  satislied  ; 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  er  blame 
That  idlers  that  counts  just  ihe  same. 
I’ve  alius  not.eed  great  success 
Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less, 
And  it’s  the  man  who  does  the  best 
That  gits  more  kkks  thau  all  the  rest. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  orker. 
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WHITTAKER-— 

PRESS  BRICR 

— jviachi^e. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

* - TERMS  LIBERAL. - * 


i  f  /E  desire  to  call  attention  to  our  Improved  Four  Mould  Whittaker. 

\XJ  This  machine  will  fill  a  long-  felt  want  to  the  many  who  are  now  manufacturing 
brick  by  the  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  process,  and  will  prove  a  boon  to  one  and  all  con¬ 
templating-  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

In  placing  this  new  and  improved  machine  upon  the  market,  we  give  to  the  craft  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  machinery  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Our  Two  Mould  Machine  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  stands  to-day  in 
the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in  the  country,  a  monument  to  its  superiority  over  all  ma¬ 
chines  of  its  class. 

Our  improved  Four  Mould  Machine  will  be  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  under  our 
own  supervision,  and  patrons  can  depend  that  the  same  will  be  built  by  the  hands  of  su¬ 
perior  workmen,  and  prove  a  safe  machine  with  which  to  enter  upon  business.  We  claim 
for  this  machine  great  durability,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  it  being  the  cheapest  machine 
upon  the  market.  We  guarantee  it  in  every  respect,  and  will  place  it  under  reasonable 
guarantee,  and  upon  terms  to  suit.  It  will  be  kept  in  stock  at  all  times  and  can  be  had 
on  application. 

Parties  desiring  a  larger  machine  upon  this  principle  can  be  accommodated.  We 
will  build  five  and  six  mould  machines  to  order. 

We  are  in  the  market  with  the  finest  brick  machinery  in. the  world,  and  solicit  orders. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  have  parties  write  us  for  any  information  they  may  desire  as  to  the 
approximate  cost  of  erecting  a  brick  plant. 

We  have  had  io  years’  practical  experience  in  the  brick  business  proper,  under  this 
process,  and  will  contract  to  erect  an  entire  brick  plant  if  parties  so  desire. 

Clay  sent  to  us  at  St.  Louis  (freight  prepaid)  will  be  carefully  tested,  free  of  charge. 


IVES  5l  LEONHHRDT. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


ST.  LtOUlS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  PC  E  R. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SOME  KINDLY  ADVICE. 

A  Few  Timely  Hints  to  an  Inquiring'  Or¬ 
ator.  How  to  Catch  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Platitudinous  Plunk. 
My  Dear  Sir: — Yours 
of  the  ’steenth  at  hand. 
So  you  have  been  invi¬ 
ted  to  address  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association 
at  Louisville,  have  you? 
Well,  I  congratulate  you, 
I’m  sure.  And  you’re 
going  to  address  the 
meeting  on  the  subject 
of  “The  Posthumous 
Brick  From  an  ^Esthetic 
Standpoint,”  and  you  want  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  advice  from  me?  Well,  well. 

Arc  you  going  to  read  your  little 
piece  from  manuscript?  If  you  are,  be 
sure  and  get  enough  manuscript.  About 
13,000  words  from  the  end  don’t  fail  to 
get  in  something  like  this:  “I  shall 
detain  you  but  a  few  moments  longer.” 
Then  within  5,000  words  of  the  final 


i 


sentence,  you  might  remark  :  “And  in 
conclusion  let  me  say  only  this.”  At 
about  2,000  words  from  the  last  period, 
say  triumphantly,  “Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention.”  Get  that  off 
even  if  only  the  janitor  is  left  in  the 
hall.  Then  follow  that  up  with, “I  have 
but  one  more  word  to  add,”  and  then 


rattle  off  the  rest  of  the  speech. 

If  your  pages  become  mixed  while 
delivering  your  oration  don’t  try  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  mistake — go  right  on  as  you 
find  the  pages.  Your  listeners  will  not 
notice  the  break,  but  will  give  you  in¬ 
creased  credit  for  profundity.  Write  on 
thin  paper.  Thus 
when  you  pull  the 
wad  on  the  audience 
they  will  think  it 
only  a  short  speech 
of  five  or  six  hundred 
pages.  This  would 
be agreat  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  your  hearers, 
and  this  is  where 
you’ll  fool  ’em. 

I  have  sat  out  a 
speech  before  this 
and  watched  with  ha¬ 
zy  fascination  a  spea¬ 
ker  yawp  from  notes,  and  lay  down 
page  after  page.  It  seemed  there  could 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  pages 
left,  yet  that  speaker  went  right  on  for 
hours,  (perhaps  a  little  less)  and  yet  that 
slug  of  manuscript  in  his  left  hand 
never  grew  less — only  the  audience  grew 
less.  I  didn’t  dare  escape  for  fear  of 
getting  fired — it  was  my  boss  who  was 
doing  the  talking. 

Also,  Mr.  Plunk,  I  would  ad  vise  you 
to  soir.  Get  way  up  into  the  clouds. 
Electrify  your  audience  with  the  super- 
abu nd aiice of  your  simul  taneous  oratory. 
Get  in  the  sockdollergest  words  you  can 
find  in  the  dictionary.  Be  sublimely 
redundant  and  magnificently  superflu- 
Get  some  good bold  latin  quota¬ 


tions  out  of  the  back  of 
the  dictionary  and  when 
you  get  them  off*  pound 
heavily  on  the  table,  thus 
if  yourlatin  pronunciation 
is  a  little  wobbly  it  will  be 
less  noticeable. 

But  before  you  do  any 
of  these  things  try  your 
speech  on  a  dog — your 
own  being  preferable — at 
all  events  pick  out  a  dog 
of  a  kind,  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition.  Read  to  him  your 
speech  until  he  begins  to 
show  traces  of  intense  mel¬ 
ancholy,  or  have  fits.  You 
can  sometimes  depend  on 
man’s  most  faithful  friend, 
namely  his  nibs  the  dog, 
when  all  others  have  told 
you  to  “break  away,”  or 
“hire  a  hall” — that  is,  some  other  hall 
than  the  one  you  are  talking  in. 

Do  not  forget  to  make  your  speech 
long  and  extraneous.  It’s  the  style, 
Mr.  Plunk,  and  surely  you  wish  to  be 
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Any  parties  wishing  to  add  a  Machine  for  large  tile  to  their  factory  will  find  this  is 
the  one  that  will  give  them  the  most  and  best  work  with  the  least  power  and  no  breakage. 
We  have  seven  sizes  of  Horizontal  Auger  Machines  for  Tile,  six  sizes  of  Brick  Machines 
with  Side  Cut  Board  Delivery  Tables,  and  three  sizes  of  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 
Also  line  of  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  and  the  best  Disintegrator  in  the  market. 

We  will  make  it  to  your  interest  to  write  us  before  you  buy  and  get  our  prices. 

FOR  rARXICITI.ARS,  ADDRESS, 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  RUSHILLE,  IND. 


The:  Clay-worker. 


No.  10 

Upright 

Machine 


For  the  Manufacture 


-OF  THE- 


Larger  Sizes  of  Tile 

including  Tile  from  10  to  20  incites. 

This  Machine  has  been 
on  the  market  for  three 
years  and  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  made  from  the 
strongest  pattern  and  built 
after  the  most  improved 
style. 
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TL'  M  ££  CLA  Y~W  O  R  K  E  R. 


A  THRIFTY  LOOK. 

The  Clay-Worker  makes  a  brave 
start  in  1893.  Our  readers  cannot  fail 
to  note  and  appreciate  the  increased 
number  of  “goodies”  we  have  provided 
for  them.  This  is  a  large  number  and 
we  believe  our  readers  will  find  it  a 
meaty  one. 

Not  alone  is  improvement  shown  in 
our  reading  columns,  but  scattered 
through  our  advertising  pages  will  be 
found  many  bright  attractive  features. 
The  following  is  a  list  of 

NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  page  1.  , 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  page  12. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  page  16. 

C.  W.  Raymond,  page  51. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  page  18-114. 

Ives  &  Leonhardt,  page  53. 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  page  55. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  page  57. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  page  56. 

Anthony  Ittner,  page  60. 

Alfred  Yates,  page  70. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  page  76. 

W.  &  S.  H.  Alsip,  page  78. 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  page  80. 

Nathan  Stedman,  page  82. 

McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  page  84. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Mach.  Wks.,  page  86-87. 

Wellington  Machine  Co.,  page  88. 

Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  page  93. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  page  95-96. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Mach.  Co.,  page  102-103. 

Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  page  106-107. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  page  110-111. 

The  Brick  Builder,  page  50. 

Paine  &  Ladd,  page  50. 


Boston  News  Notes. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Brickmakers  generally  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  have  been  able  to  eat  their 
Christmas  pie  with  considerable  com¬ 
placency  at  the  thought  of  the  past 
year’s  volume  of  business.  No  very 
hard  kickers  are  found  among  the  clay- 
workers,  and  everyone  seems  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  season’s  work.  It  is 
impossible  yet  to  tell  just  how  many 
brick  have  been  burned  in  1892  in  the 
kilns  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent  cities, 
as  most  of  the  concerns  are  busy  with 
their  balance  sheets. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  blocks  and 
“Haverstraw”  brick,  which  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  augmented  by  the  passage  of 
the  new  building  law,  which  went  into 
eflect  early  in  the  season. 

The  capacity  of  the  only  terra  cotta 
works  in  New  England,  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  Mr.  David  McIntosh,  under 
the  name  of  the  Boston  Fire  Proofing 
Co.,  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand. 
The  plant  has  recently  been  improved 
and  additional  facilities  provided  for, 
turning  out  fireproof  blocks  of  every 
description. 

Among  the  hard  brick  makers,  the 
Bay  State  Brick  Co.  and  Parry  Bros., 


about  as  large  producers  as  any  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  report  business  as 
being  fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
prospects  for  next  year  good. 

The  old  concern  of  Fiske,  Coleman  & 
Co.  has  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
sign  over  their  unusually  handsome 
show-room  and  office  in  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  building,  reads, 
Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.  This  firm  has  been 
making  a  specialty  of  fancy  brick  and 
have  displayed,  on  one  wall  of  their 
show-room,  samples  of  brick  in  imitation 
of  cut  and  rough  stone,  of  various  sizes 
and  colors,  which  are  very  deceptive  in 
their  appearance.  To  the  ordinary  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  not  been  kiln  dried 
and  who  doesn’t  always  know  even  clay 
when  he  sees  it,  these  samples  are  the 
cause  of  considerable  astonishment. 

The  brickmakers  and  their  workmen 
have  gone  through  the  year  without  any 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
that  they  were  unusually  dissatisfied 
with  the  prevailing  wages  or  hours  of 
labor,  and  at  present  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a  change  in  the  present  amica¬ 
ble  relationship  between  the  two.  The 
wages  of  the  men  in  the  yards  are  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  workmen  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  engaged  in  work  of 
similar  character,  and  nine  and  ten 
hours  constitute  a  days  work. 

A.  Blueblood. 


'i'ii is  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  In  tlie  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing ;  to  PROYE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

IMontion  tk*  Clay-Worker  BUFFALO  FORGE  CO.  Buffalo  IN.  Y. 


The  cla  y- w  o  rk  e  r  . 


FOR  LOUISVILLE, 

4JG3©  'tPGSJl 


TT  is  not  our  desire  to  in  the  least  detract 
^  attention  from  the  deliberations  of  the  / 

Convention.  But  if  any  one  attending  the 
Convention  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  Improved  Brick  Machinery, 
they  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  “Falls  City”  without  going  to  Cook 
Nist’s  brickyard  at  Thirty-Fourth  and  Bank  Street  and  see  the 


•  WONDER  • 

Brick  Machine,  or  his  26th  and  Maple  Street  works  and  inspect  the 

LITTLE  WONDER 

Brick  Machine.  ®  ®  ®  ®  ®  ® 

Our  Secretary,  W.  R.  Cunningham,  and  traveling  salesman,  W.  E. 
Sidney,  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  those 
wishing  to  make  the  trip.  All  are  invited.  [See  ad.  on  page  11s.] 

The  Wallace  JVlfg.  Go., 


^Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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The  c  l  a.  y-w  o  r  ic  e  r  . 


ST.  LOUIS  NEWS. 


The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  peculiar  one 
in  the  brick  world.  Sales  were  better  than  evei 
before  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  but  the  les; 
said  about  prices  the  better.  While  all  the  yard; 
have  made  money  the  profits  represent  but  aii 
insignificant  percentage  on  the  investment, 
and  the  demand  did  not  let  up  with  the 
opening  of  winter,  but  has  continued  right  up 
to  the  present,  and  still  continues.  The  prev¬ 
alence  of  winter  construction  is  remarkable. 
Every  device  known  is  in  use  to  enable  brick¬ 
layers  to  continue  work  in  the  unseasonable 
weather,  and  many  of  the  yards  which  have 
always  been  shut  down  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  kept  running. 

STREET  PAVING. 

There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  in  progress 
between  the  Street  Department  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  brick  trade  relative  to  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  brick  as  a  paving  material.  The 
Street  Commissioner,  Major  M.  .1.  Murphy,  has 
perpetrated  some  remarkable  figures  on  this 
subject.  He  reported  to  the  Board*  of  Public 
Improvements  that  he  had  investigated  the 
question  “thoroughly”  and  found  that  where 
brick  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  the  re¬ 
sults  had  been  most  unsatisfactory.  “Thor¬ 
oughly”  is  a  word  of  very  elastic  construction, 
especially  when  used  by  a  city  official  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  official  report  on  the  work  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  his  department,  and  it  must  have 
been  in  a  very  limited  sense  that  the  Mayor 
used  it  in  the  report  referred  to.  An  authority, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject,  said  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  confined  his  observations  to  the  results  in 
a  few  cities  where  fire  brick  were  used,  and  ig¬ 
nored  those  made  of  shale  clay  entirely.  There 
are  yards  all  over  the  West  which  produce  a 
brick  as  durable  as  granite,  and  which  makes 


a  pavement  as  smooth  as  asphaltum,  and  as 
easily  repaired  as  Tilford  or  Macadam.  In  the 
wisdom  of  divine  Providence,  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  may  see  the  error  of  his  way,  or  we 
may  get  a  new  Commissioner.  A.t  any  rate, 
the  question  is  not  settled  yet-.  Where  a  new 
street  was  opened  here  a  short  time  ago,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  property-holders  voluntarily 
signed  a  petition  asking  that  it  be  constructed 
of  brick,  but  their  request  was  denied. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company’s  new 
plant  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  is  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  and  some  curious  facts  in  relation  thereto 
come  out.  At  the  local  yards,  and  at  others 
south  of  here,  the  proprietors  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  their  men  at  work 
when  the  mercury  got  tired  and  sank  to  rest 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  but  up  there  they 
have  been  making  brick,  and  good  ones,  too, 
with  the  thermometer  at  10  and  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  It  is,  however,  a  closed  in  yard,  weli 
equipped  with  stoves.  They  have  had  no  such 
trouble  with  the  clay  as  has  been  experienced 
here  in  extremely  cold  weather;  here  it  has 
frequently  been  the  case  that  the  clay  refused 
!•  to  granulate,  and  when  the  brick  came  out  of 
the  press  it  would  crack,  but  at  Menominee 
they  have  overcome  this  difficulty,  evidently 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  stoves. 

Work  is  expected  to  begin  before  many  days 
,on  our  new  11,000,000  hotel.  It  is  not  decided  as 
$yet  whether  red  or  buff  brick  will  be  used.  If 
alia  buff  is  selected  it  will  be  a  dark  mottled 
(granite)  brick. 

The  Illinois  Supply  A  Construction  Co.  report 
ja  ready  sale  for  all  the  brick  they  have  had. 
|The  Collinsville  works  are  running  very  stead- 
lily,  considering  the  season.  No  ornamental  or 
fjpaving  brick  have  as  yet  been  turned  out,  as 


their  orders  for  the  ordinary  brick  have  kept 
the  presses  and  kilns  busy. 

Anthony  Ittner’s  yard  in  Belleville  is  closed 
down  at  present  for  an  overhauling,  after  an 
extremely  busy  season,  in  which  all  hands 
have  been  kept  on  a  hustle. 

The  demand  for  terra  cotta  keeps  pace  with 
that  for  brick  as  most  of  the  sales  of  the  latter 
have  been  for  fine  down-town  office  buildings, 
and  up-town  residences. 

The  prospects  for  the  new  year  are  excellent, 
as  the  air  is  full  of  building  projects,  most  of 
which  will  be  carried  out.  It  is  expected,  too, 
and  certainly  to  be  hoped  for,  that  better 
prices  will  prevail.  Terra  Cotta. 

HOLLOW  BRICKMAKERS, 

A  Meeting1  Held  at  Canton,  Ohio,  to 
Organize  a  Protective  Association. 

Representatives  of  fifteen  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  hollow  brick  in  various  parts  of  this 
State,  met  in  Canton  Jan.  3d,  to  organize  a 
protective  association  to  maintain  uniformity 
in  style  and  price.  Hiram  Doll  of  Canton,  was 
made  temporary  president,  and  Tony  Haug  of 
Louisville,  temporary  secretary.  An  executive 
committee  consisting  of  A.  M.  McCarty,  John 
Merly  oflCanton,  Tony  Haug  of  Louisville,  Mr. 
Baird  of  Salem  and  John  Auldof  Alliance,  was 
appointed.  Organization  will  be  completed  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Canton  January  1-4. 
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THE  -i.  BARRINGTON  SMOOTH 


CUT 


Aft^befn f  cufth^hHekl  M?.cbi“e  into  bricb  having  an  edge  and  finish  equal  to  the  best  press, 

ready  tUeletfnThVkilns  automatically  separated  and  delivered  upon  pallets,  and  need  never  be  handled  until  dry  and 
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The  Potts  Horizontal  StocK  BricK  Machine 

Will  make  more  Brick  at  Less  Cost  than  can  be  done  by  the  Vertical  Machine  and  Extra  Pug  Mill. 


Every  brick  a  perfect  one.  It  will  work  the  clay  very  stiff  and  fill  a  six  Brick  Mould 
perfectly.  Its  great  tempering  capacity  insures  brick  having  cIghti,  sharp  cor¬ 
ners,  and  smooth  surfaces,  as  well  as  a  brick  that  will  dry  with¬ 
out  checking  or  cracking.  There  is  no 
machine  made  that  will  make  as  dense  and 
heavy  brick. 

We  guarantee  our  Brick  Machines  to 
do  all  claimed  for  them.  If  they  fail  they 

to  be  returned  to  us  at  our 

Mould  Sanders.  expense. 


Disintegrators. 


We  manufacture  Brick  Moulds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding 
Drums.  Write  for  Prices. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


ANNUALLY 

27,000,000 

ITTNER’S 

BRICKS 

MADE 


ST.  LOUIS 


AND 


BELLEVILLE 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  QUALITY. 
OFFICE  ADDRESS: 

Anthony  Ittner, 

Telephone  Building.  ST.  LOUIS 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 
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The  cla  y-w  orker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


IQT Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Casli  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

WANTED— A  practical  brickmaker  to  take  con 
tract  for  making  brick  on  first  class  yard 
capital  fur  ished  10  run  business.  Bond  required. 

c,, 25,000  per  day.  ^Lg'Cl.y-'Vorker." 

XT' OR  SALE— $9  800  of  the  capita* 1  s‘°c£  of 
r  e-iameled  brick  plant  near  Fhi'adelphia.  Pa., 
nV  delay  a  Bead  buaiuesa.  ^i;—- 

\  i  p  1219  Callowhill  St.,  Lhiladelpbia,  Pa. 

WVNTED— Situation  as  superintendent  by  qne 
'  who  thorough  y  understands  ihe  mauutac- 
ture  of  euameled  bricks.  Finished  bricks  made  at 
one  fire  Josiah  Miller, 

lip  1219  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IH  AVEa  good  clay  bank,  for  paving  brick.  Al¬ 
ready  tested.  Wanted,  a  company  to  put  in  a 
plant.  Will  lease  or  sell.  D.  Cottingham, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

WANTED— A  good  second  hand  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  Horse  power  preferred.  Give 
name  of  machine  condition  and  price. 

Geo.  Renner, 

1 11  c  652  Madjson  Ave,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

BUFF  BRICK  -  Wanted  ail  experienced  man  to 
furnish  half  the  capital  and  build  plant  to 
make  50,900  br  ck  per  day  at  Ralston,  Pa  Finest 
quality  of  clay,  thoroughly  tested,  unlimited 
ouautiiy  at  low  price.  Coal.  $1.25.  Ap  ly  to 

Red  Run  Coal  co., 

I  i  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 


FaoR  SALE— One  Martin  Brick  machine,  pug 
1  mill,  one  12  horse  power  enuine  and  boiier. 
Will  sell  for  $550.  Address  B.  F.  Townsley, 

1 1  (j  Aiedo,  Ill. 

mo  LEASE,  CHEAP— A  developed  terra  cotta 
I  clay  property  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for 
mining  or  manufacturing  purposes,  clays  make 
co i med  face  brick,  hollow  brut,  sewer  pipe  arid 
fancy  ornaments  for  fr  nc.  l'nere  aie  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houstsaud  two  barns,  scales,  etc.,  on  property. 
Appiy  to  R-  H.  Boyd, 

lie  59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Position  by  temperate  man  to  su¬ 
perintend  or  burn  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick, 
vitrifi  d  paving  brick  and  common  brick.  25  years 
experience.  The  best  of  references.  Address  “C,” 
11c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

WANTED— To  correspond  with  parry,  having 
capital,  desirous  of  investing  in  a  brick 
yard  in  a  city  of  10,000  population.  The  only.  sue 
cessful  brick  yard  around  the  city.  T  here  is  no 
tile  yard  here  if  party  has  t  le  machinery  and 
wants  to  move  address  Martin  Mass, 

11c  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

WANTED— Position  as  manager  of  brick  yard 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner. 
Reference  given.  Address  “C.  M.  L.” 

1  tf  t  Care  “Clay-Worker  ” 

WANTED  -Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
and  tile  works.  20  years  experience  in  the 
management  of  bri  k,  tile  and  terra  cotta  works. 
Highest  testimonials.  Address 

G.  Parkinson, 

11c  Care“Clay-Woiker.” 


Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Siamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  hand-omely  illustraied  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxhy. 

C.  B  Byan, 

A.  G  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Tile  factory,  consisting 
of  two  round  down  draft  k  Ins,  dry  sheds  lor 
8  kilns,  one  40-horse  power  engine  and  boiler,  one 
Centennial  Tile  Mach  ne  with  lubricating  side  cut 
brick  die.  and  one  Potts  DisinP-gra  or.  Attached 
to  factory  is  a  Feed  Mill  forgrinding  feed,  eHr  corn, 
etc.,  one'run  of  stone  with  meal  b  It  for  making 
family  meal  The  factory  is  less  than  300  feet  from 
crossing  of  three  railroads,  two  of  ihem  having 
side  tra  ks  along  side  of  yard.  No  otner  Hie 
factory  here  Good  demand  for  both  brick  and 
tile.  All  of  the  above  machinery  is  in  first 
class  condition  and  ready  to  run,  The  ab  >ve 
factory  will  be  sold  on  •  asy  terms  or  will  rent 
to  responsible  party.  Gib-on  City  is  a  town  of 
2,000,  good  schools,  churches,  electric  lights,  gravel 
roads  and  not  a  saloon  in  the  county.  Address 
12.2.0.  Eggleston  &  Spalding,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


IOR  SALE.  Two  horse-power  brick  machines 


_  in  good  condition. 

1.  tf.  Ip. 


s-po _ 

Fred  H  Brockett, 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED.  A  socket  and  junction  maker,  a 
muffle  and  crucible  mm,  a  pipe  bur.iermid 
salt  glozer.  Good,  reliable,  experienced  w  orkmen 
can  secure  permanent  situation  and  good  pay. 
None  but  first-class  men  need  apply.  Write,  giving 
references,  to  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Co.. 

12.  2  d.  Socorro,  N.  M. 

WANTED  Position  rs  superintendent  of  br  ck 
works  by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  con¬ 
tractor  of  brick  work.  Understands  the  two  well. 
A  No.  1  ail  atound  brick  man  Best  of  reference, 
and  bond  as  to  ability,  integrity  and  honesiy. 

Address,  Hustler, 

12.  1.  p.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

AB  i  RGA  IN — A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kib  s,  etc  ,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  ver>  h  gh  grade  of  front  and  orna- 
m  ntal  brick  for  several  y<ats  past,  is  ottered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attent  on  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago.” 

1  l  d  m  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


WANTED— A  young  man  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  a  well  established  and  success¬ 
ful  clay  working  factoiy  in  the  east.  Must  be  fair¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  superior 
building  brick  and  terra  cotia,  a>  d  have  some 
knowledge  of  drawings.  It  is  considi  red  of  more 
consequence,  however,  that  he  beeneigetic,  quick 
to  learn  and  ambitions  to  succeed  ’ n  his  profession 
To  the  right  man  it  is  a  good  opening.  Apply  by 
letter  stating  age,  experience,  qualifications,  etc., 
to  “Boston,” 

1  tf  d  Care  “ Clay- Worker.” 


Hie  Enlist  Clay-lifer. 

A  Higti  Class  illustrated  Tectinical  Journal. 

Published  at  222,  Strand,  London, 
England. 

It  is  the  Only  Journal  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  Brick  and  Tile 
Industries. 

It  is  read  by  every  Ciayworker  at 
home,  and  is  subscribed  to  by  English 
speaking  peoples  in  France,  Germany, 
China,  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Colonies. 

The  subscription  is  $2.00  per  annum. 

f  The  Potter  * 

A  High  Class  Journal  for  tlie  Man¬ 
ufacturer  and  Retailer. 

Is  read  by  every  English  speaking 
Potter. 

Subscription  $1.00  per  annum. 

Published  at  222,  STEAND,  LONDON,  W.  0. 
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•  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE •  •  - 


OYER 


in  ^ 


PVLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- NEW  YORK? 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

E8Pr,CIAl,l,Y  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATEKING  CEAY  PITS. 


TUB  AMD  FUEL  COMPANY'S  SVSTI1M 

Gives  the  best  oil  Are.  ‘200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  1 1 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GIEBERT  &  BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FIfyB  CLiflV  ROOFING  TIIiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  io  vitrification.  Color 
br  gbt  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (luO  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs  Fireproof,  W'nlerprooJ ,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  the  refore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
,  most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

under!  side.  .  ^ 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  will  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc. ,  address 


CLAY  £HINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 


For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries 
Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 


The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 
Sewerage.  Etc.,  without  choking  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  but 

rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 

Boston  & Lockport  Block  Co.,  162Commorcial St.,  Boston. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


WANTED.  One  second  hand  Pcnfield  No.  7 
Brick  Machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Write,  stating  location  of  machine.  <  ondition,  etc. 

Julius  Froehlicii, 

1. 1.  c.  1235  Indiana  St.,  Shebuygan,  Wis. 


WANTED.  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  a 
Sew»  r  Pipe  Manufactory,  one  accuse,  med 
to  manufacture  from  shale  State  experience,  ref¬ 
erence  and  salary  expected 

Pearson,  MacDonai.d  &  Crouyn. 

1.  1.  d.  1  Toronto  St.,  T  ronto,  Ont. 


WANTED.  A  good,  second-hand  steam-power 
softmud  brick  machine— Martin  or  Pcnfield 
Upright  preferred.  Give  condition,  age.  location 
and  price.  Box  282, 

1.  i.  c.  Charlottesville,  Va 


WANTED  An  experienced  fire  and  front  brick 
burner,  able  to  keep  the  kilns  in  repair 
St.  ady  situation  to  the  right  man  furnishing  first 
class  references.  Address,  Buck  Works, 

1. 1.  c.  Wheatland,  New  Jersey 


WANTED.  A  practical  man  who  understands 
clay  working,  capable  of  making  detail 
drawing  from  architect’s  designs,  can  figure  the 
shrinkage  of  clay, and  make  plaster  paris  casts. 

Address,  Terra  Cotta, 

1. 1-  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  setter  and  burner  of 
brick  by  the  usual  method  of  plain  clamp 
kilns  by  an  A  No.  1  man.  Age83  years.  Acquainted 
with  ma.  hinery  and  all  brickyard  wotk.  having 
served  all  his  life  at  the  business  making  a  study 
of.  and  giving  particular  attention  io  that  most 
important  branch,  viz  :  setting  and  burning. 

Address,  Thos.  East, 

1., 2.  2  p.  Cliutou,Ont. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Improved  Horse  power  Quaker 
Machine,  nearly  new,  'I  rucks  and  Mon  ds, 
one  Miller  Phi  ad>-lphia  Re  press.  7,000  board  Pal¬ 
lets,  one  Raymond  Tempering  Wheel. 

L  1.  c.  C\  J.,  care  “Clay- Worker,” 

FOR  SALE.  One  three-mould  Andrus  Dry  Press. 

Latest,  heaviest  i  att<  rn.  in  good  omer.  One 
Little  Wonder  brick  Machine.  One  Cyclone  Pul¬ 
verizer.  Apply  to 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 
l.tf.  d.  Missoula,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Raymond's  C.dumb’an  Re-press, 
latest  improved ,  w.  rran  ted,  good  as  new,  used 
only  one  month.  One  Wm  E  sher  (of  Pittsburgh) 
7  ft.  Wet  Pan.  Geo.  O.  R.  binson, 

1- 1.  d.  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  By  practical  brick  man,  position 
as  Superintendent  or  Mamgernf  Paving 
or  Common  brickworks.  Many  yeais’  exper  ence. 
Good  reference.  Address,  *  Box  83, 

1. 1  c.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


A  RARE  OPPORTl’NITY. — A  d  veloped  terra 
cotta  clay  property  on  Staten  Islatio  o  posite 
Wood.. ridge,  with  a  good  water  front  and  dock, 
will  be  leased  to  responsible  parties  who  will  put 
up  a  factory  to  make  hurt  brick,  sew  r  pipe  aud 
fire  proofing.  The  clay  is  excellent  fur  such  work. 
For  particulars,  address,  R.  H  Boyd, 

12.  1  c.  59  Murray  St ,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE— One  new  Pen  field  &  Son  brick  ma 
chine  with  pug  mill  and  d  sintegrator,  never 
been  used.  Iwo  Adrian  brick  machines,  almost 
new.  Two  steam  friction  Roisters,  cutting  table 
and  shafting  belting  everything  complete  Boiler 
and  engine  in  good  condition,  used  but  a  short 
time.  Or  will  sell  brick  yard  complete  at  a  great 
bargain.  For  full  information  addr.  ss 

F.  G.  Lotterer, 

13d  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  fur  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  at  d  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  mark  t.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  S8  to  $9.  Annual  consnmp- 
t  on  125  million.  F  rst-class  connections  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  <  tiered.  Will  meet 
first  class  party  in  the  East,  or  here 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

12.  1  200p.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cali. 

FOR  SALE.  —  Interest  in  a  paving  brick  plant, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  five  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  population  of  over  a  million, 
works  now,  make  both  fire  clay  and  shale  brick, 
which  have  stood  the  highest  test  among  all 
comparing  works  and  are  now  being  laid  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  and  smaller  ones  as  well.  In 
order  to  supply  our  increasing  demand  for  brick 
and  to  increase  facilities  for  making  same,  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  stock  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain  A 
man  preferred  who  can  ta  e  active  part.  Capital 
required  $10.0h0  To  parties  meaning  business,  any 
information  will  he  cheerfully  given.  Address, 

“Monon,” 

11.  8.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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For  SALE.  Three  tile  machines,  cars,  turn 
table,  transfers,  etc.,  outfit  of  tile  factory  for 
$500  Address,  W  G.  Kidd, 

12.  250  p.  Princeton,  ludiana. 


Thg  “HJHX"  Brick  Mhohine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Krick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges. 

1.  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb 


WANTED.  A  good  second-hand  dry  press 
brick  machine,  prtferably  a  Boyd  Press 
Please  stite  capacity,  order  and  condition  and 
lovvrs1  price.  Address,  C.  Siedler, 

12  2.  d.  92  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  go  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer’s  Improved  Drye-.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

12.  6.  c.  Danville,  Va. 


WANTED.  A  practical  superintendent,  thor¬ 
oughly  unde'standing  the  working  of  stiff 
an  i  soft  mud  brick  machines,  and  setting  and 
burning  a  Coutinuous  Down  Draft  Kiln.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  D.  G.  Rhoads  &  Co  . 

12.  3.  d.  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Chambers  Brick  Machine, 
built  April,  1891.  In  good  order.  Capacity 
from  3  '  to  40  thousand  per  day,  also  one  set  of  con¬ 
ical  ro.ls  in  fair  condition.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  Summerville  Brick  Works. 

12.  2p.  Summerville,  S.  C. 


Attention  paving  brpk  manufac¬ 
turers— for  SALE.  A  large  body  of  fin¬ 
est  shale  of  the  same  natnm  as  that  of  Gale-burg, 
but  superior  to  it  and  underlaid  with  g  od  coal. 
It  has  good  ailroad  facilities  and  is  in  favorable 
sh  pp  ng  distance  to  two  of  the  large-t  cities  in  the 
country.  Address,  P.  O  Box  402, 

12.  1  lp.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ITtOR  ^ALE.  New  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine, 
1  capacity  24,000  and  34  ooO  per  day,  also  plastic 
machines,  capacitv 35.000  per  day.  For  particulars 
address  Samuel  Collings  Eagle  Foundry, 

11  f.  d.  Easton,  Pa. 


WANTED  — Positou  as  superinp  nd.ut  and 
general  ma  iager  of  flr-t-cDss  brick  works, 
making  liOM.  or  over  per  day.  Either  dry  press 
or  mud  presses,  or  both  Understand  all  about 
construction  of  yard,  kilns  and  the  management  of 
machinery  and ‘men.  Been  mak  ng  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  and  front  brick.  Have  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  four  years,  and  can  still  retain  it, 
but  desire  to  change  location  on  account  of  health 
of  fam  ly.  Address,  Tom  Kins. 

11.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay  Worker. 


The  F.  F.  Y.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO  7vmGHlNE  CO 
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zmziudidiiljIe^oirt,  ohio. 


Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT 


hiunjiiii  u  tn  iHiiimi  mi  liiill  il T U  ill  Ml  IMM  Hlj  HH 1 1 1  llinTSs 


jlllllllllllllllllllllllH11 


uvu  rnu  i  u  n  l  u  o 

BolimKi 

^IDDLEP0RT,0. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
Superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN0  CO., 

IMLA.lT-ariF’.A.C'X'TrieEIIESe. 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  See,  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOR 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Middleport,  Oh.io. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TJLLE  CO. 

BG^DEfl,  JSEIiIiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  60  Lake  Street,  0H10AGK) 
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ESTABLISHED  1812,  AND  CONTINUED  ON  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 


FOR  SALK.  One  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Soft  Mud 
Pug  Mill,  complete  with  counter  shaft  and 
clutch  pulley,  in  good  order  for  $100.  Also,  one 
Cream  City  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinp  for  steam 
power. capacity  40  M.  Counter  shaft  and  extra  gears 
included.  Will  sell  cheap. 

C.  J.  Holmes  &  Bro. 

12.tf.d.  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  A  complete  steam  power  soft  clay 
brick  machinery  outfit  in  good  running  order 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  This  outfit  has 
been  substituted  by  larger  and  heavier  machinery, 
and  offers  a  rare  chance  to  any  one  desiring  to  go 
into  the  business  at  a  small  cost.  For  particulars 
address  J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son, 

12.2.  d.  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  111.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

12.  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

12.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. — One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8-  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 


Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 


Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting-  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 


-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

J8@=Orders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


KELiIjS  Sc  SOficS  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time~iTi*ied  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  oue  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with 'he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

• 

We  have  Intel  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we.  can  make  tile  from  2J4  up  to  10  inches. 


FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  verv  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been"  put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Florida— for  lease,  rent  or  sale.-4o 

acres  of  Olay  Land.  Yard  been  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  brickmakiug.  City  of  10,000.  Brick 
blocks  building.  No  other  kiln  w'ithin  3<>0  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

9-  10.  te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9- 16-in  paatitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


WANTED.  To  correspond  with  party  having 
capital  desirous  of  investing  in  the  fancy 
and  paving  brick  business,  in  a  city  of  50,000  popu¬ 
lation,  with  four  railroads  and  lake  as  shipping 
facilities.  Material  unlimited  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Nothing  but  common  mud  brick  made 
now  in  the  city,  which  is  growing  very  fast  and 
will  need  several  million  pavers  shortly.  Particu¬ 
lars  by  addressing  “Business.” 

10.  tf.  e.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Newell  Disintegrator. 

1  Ohio  Rrick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


fifiTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


HLells  c So  Sons, 

Shop  near  New  Court  House.  IVTICH- 


PARKHILL,  ONTARIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Bomiuion  of  Cauada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  gnageand  steam 
pipe  connections;  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supply  above  boilers.  Also  three  <  baser  Clay 
Mills,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  of  Cuya- 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  murh  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  "The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factory  of  Blaekmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  8t.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

12.  tf.  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  e 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


BUFF  CLAY  BRICK. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 

The  Latest 

CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 

FOR  waking  plain 

AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 

BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 

C.  B.  CHASE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


flUTOlTIC  BUY  CONVEYOR. 

A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Fieigltt  Elevator  Co., 

170  East  Spruce  St., 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOE - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTUBED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutfient  Fire  Brick  Works, 


©-§-© 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  xOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 


and 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dey  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Cbushebs.  Clay  Elevatobs 
and  Conveying  Machineby 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilebs,  Poweb 
Plants  and  Tbansmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


mate  He  wheels 
tliat  are  tfie 
test  lor  brick 
ai)d  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
RRRROWS. 


8®" Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  Eoiuloii,  O. 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

eeiiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiissiiiiiiiioa 

Headquarters  during 
1892  for 

anything  in  that  line 
will  be  with 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

NEW  LONDON,  -  OHIO. 


©  S.  Jk/r©-0-Xd33. 


Moulds.  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  Specialty. 


ffTSpecial  Inducements  offered  to  those  who  place  their 
orders  for  moulds  during  this  month  for  the  coming  season.  A  large 
stock  of  the  standard  sizes  carried.  Odd  sizes  made  to  order  at  short 
notice.  I  hav^e  some  odd  sizes  that  I  will  sell  at  half  price;  send  for  a 
list  of  them.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  carried  in  stock,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Corre.spondencesolicitcd.  KICHMONIt,  VA. 
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single  8<  Duplex  Pump s. 
/\oF^izoyvlTAL  and  Vertical  Puyv^p^. 

Jtest'Desujrv  8{  Workmanship. 

ce2 Reduced  Jen d for  Catalogue. 


ET7“E3SrS  C$c  !EZO^\7\^_I£IDTS 

FI  RE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WOKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries  furnished 

on  application. 

JDally  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  .5,6  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2SIZES  OFDIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Represses/ 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSjftUCKS,*. 

. Engines  and  Boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICf\ORT  I  [E  OUTf  ITS 


vr 

MAR  WOOD 

“PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Pike  OperaHouse^p, 
FOURTH  ST.  CINCINNATI, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  0HI°- 


61  TO  70% 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling'and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  ease 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  glad]  v  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
re  er  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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T  H  H  C  L  A  Y- W  ORKER. 


If  yon  need  BRICKS  of  any  sliape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 
BUFF,  MOTTEED,  SPOTTED, 
GRANITE,  write  to  tire  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 

OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB 

EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


6.COLDEWE-&-C? 

siXTHST.  M I LWAUKEE  ,WIS.  SKr 


0quble strength 

culvert 

PIPE 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTUD’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 


4».n  0vEO  SOCKET 
ND|^  2  i  FOOT  LENGTHS 

Bi  jTA°e  only  by  < 
JAcKMER*P°Sh 


TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 
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was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 

As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


•,  THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


< 

i 

< 

< 


I2sT 


BRICKS 


> 

> 


vvwvvyvvvy 


EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  J* 

iFV  V  VV  V  V  W  WV  V  v^l 


i.  H.  &  D.  LAKE  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ' 

FR'CTIONCLUTCH 

PULLEYS 

*nd  CUT-OFF 

rPLING 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  NT 

The  Simplest, 
strongest  and  Best 

Cl  u  tcli 


made.  Adapted  r _ . 
to  light  or  heavy i 
work,  stopping  and 
starting  machines easily 
and  quickly  without  jar.' 


DlXONSfiRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., 


Chicago  Office  <fc  Salesroom :  48  S.  Canal  Street  1 
New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  j 


Columbus,  O. 


■FOR  HANDLING - 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  ORES,  ETC. 


SEND  FOR 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


JEFFREY  CfOT  BEMJIflfi, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 
PACKAGES, 
ETC. 


ALSO 


IIMeable,  Steel,  Cable,  and  Special  Chains, 


■DESIGNED  FOR  : 


Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


the  iRBYtnOtiD  BROS. 


IMPACT 

PULVERIZER  CO. 

Builders  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Crushing  and  Pulverising 
Machinery. 

303  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Most  Direct  Route  From  All 
Points 

East  to  Louisville 

IS  THE 


wmeu  Rons  (tie  Finest  Trains  In  America. 


The  F.  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited 
via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y  is  the 
only  Solid  train  with  through  Dining 
Car  between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  the  West.  Lighted 
with  Electricity.  Heated  with  Steam . 

Special  rates  to  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Convention. 

For  particulars,  address, 

H.  W.  FUELER,  C.  B.  RYAN, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.  Ass’t  Geu’l  Pass.  Agt., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17 ,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented 


Advantages  of  tlie  Kiln : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire 
bricks,  sewer  pipes.  No  waste  or  loss  of  brick 
in  burning.  Most  even  burning  throughout 
the  kiln,  go  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of- 


OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


MINING 

CLAY 


STEAM 


Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
n  color  and  hardness. 


ENGINES 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^9~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  Weare  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 

Inglewood,  Cal'  the  same.  (Jgn|jj|gjg  |(j(j|  £  Qfjgf  ()().,  p  0  CENTINELA,  CAL. 


Steubenville,  Ohio 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Steam  and  Horsepower, 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  far  Circular. 


Jflsfis: 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 


Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Qen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue 


The;  Clay-worker. 
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The  Vandalia  Line, 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 


NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 


151  Monroe  Street, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
strue  ion  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  SYSTEM  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  be-t  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 

E.M.PIKE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


THE  MONARCH  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  5,  1892. 

The  only  kiln  ever  invented  that  fires  on  the  top  with  furnaces.  It  is  especially  designed 
for  burning  fine  wares,  such  as  Terra  Cotta,  Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Clay  Shingles,  Fire  Brick, 
Silica  Brick.  Any  desired  degree  of  heat  can  be  obtained  with  85  per  cent,  less  fuel  than 
the  old  style  kilns.  It  has  both  up  and  down  draft,  also  horizontal  draft.  It  has  both 
outside  and  inside  draft.  Each  chamber  is  fired  in  three  different  places  and  under 
perfect  control.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  All  in  search  of  a 
better  class  kiln  should  write  for  circular.  The  kiln  can  not  be  built  for  nothing  but  it  is 
consider  a-  - - - bly  cheap¬ 
er  than  .  (f  Jfr 'vx,  any  o  t  It¬ 
er  con  tin-  ir2-2’  - If  1:1  |  uous  tun¬ 
nel  kiln  in  L„  .  I  AA  -8X  the  market. 


YARD,  COUNTY  AND  STATE  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 


P.  O.  BOX  657. 


WM.  RADFORD,  Pittsburg,  P« 


THE  RADFORD  UP-AND-DOWN  DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  2,  1892. 

This  is  the  result  of  29  years’ experience  building  and  working  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  costs  only  one-third  of  other  continuous  kilns  to  build  it. 
It  is  burning  successfully  dry  pressed  and  paving  bricks,  soft  mud  bricks  and  drain 
tiles.  It  saves  85  per  cent  fuel  over  the  old  style  kilns.  This  is  entirely  a  different  type 
of  kiln  to  that  of  the  Hoffman.  Send  for  cireu 
lar  and  particulars  before  you  ^decide  on  kilns. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 


1 
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COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  8ample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

W K8TBROOK  &  WELLS, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  clay  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agen 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


THE  SHORT  LINE  T0 

CHICAGO 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

LUHST  A^D  riOKTHLUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A„ 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


These  Kilns  are  producing  results  that  make  back 
numbers  of  its  competitors. 

Economy  in  fuel  and  even  burns  guaranteed. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  for  full  description.  DCS-E,  MASS. 


The;  cla  y-w  o  r.  k  e  r  . 
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Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tons 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


CD|—  O  H  E  7 
m  r  ^  (Dm  13  A 
5  _*  J)  $  2  > 

czw  '  nip, 


50  x  ^  Ti  In  3)  ^  r 
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C  IT  p  IV/fCV  CHAIN  BELTING 
1  .  II.  Vv.  1V1  Lv  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tampered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  benoticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  thau  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

II  SCREW  ELEMTOR  Ell  ELEVHTIMG  till 

1  he  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

^ZDZRI^TnT,  -  -  ZMIIOZEUG-^lNr- 
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-^THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled -to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


M  Dig  Pan  Minis. 

8  and  9  poot  Sizes 


In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


PROST  ERGIRE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

loo.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  1*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper¬ 
ing  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Bricbmabers'  Tools. 


for  Circular  and  Prtoe-Llgt. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaner.  SsSp-Mention  The  Clay  Worked 
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Sri  tveTTT  T  TDC  AGENT  AND 
•  Ur.  x  HILIjUto,  patentee. 

“WOOIDIBIRXDGhE,  IfcT.  T., 

- DEALER  IN - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  princip  a 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacinr  others  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall,  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High,  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

H*3TFor  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


J.  B. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,;Zane6ville,  O 


GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  141©,  Za-r^esTrille,  O. 


Also 


Turn  OTables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 


Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFCf.  CO. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  iv  e  r 


8  to  200  Horse-Power. 


PLAIN  SLIDE  VALVE,  VERY  HEAVY  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

Stationary,  Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines  for  Special  Duties. 


Machinery  in  stock : 

40  Engines;  cylinder  3-in.  to  26-in.  diameter. 
40  Tubular  2- Flue  Portable  Boilers. 

4  Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


THOmflS  CAf^LtlH’S  S0f4S, 


ALLEGHENY,  IE3 .A. 


The  CT.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Talleot  &  Co.. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 


nil- THE  “CHEflGEH”  I||I 
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The  C  l  a  y  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


IT  is  no  trick  to  drive  a  Disintegrator  with  two  belts,  but  Behold,  in  the  “Creager”  the  only  one  that  is  success¬ 
fully  operated  by  one  belt!!  the  feed  Roll  receiving  its  motion  by  immediate  friction  and  gears.  Now,  a  word 
right  here  about  these  gears — ’less  you  might  imagine  them  to  run  at  high  speed,  making  a  noise  like  the  4th  of  July  (at 
least  this  is  what  our  competitors  want  you  to  think)  but  don’t  be  buldozed — these  gears  just  move  and  that’s  all — there 
is  no  perceptible  sound  and  the  least  possible  wear.  For  all  the  Latest  Improvements  in  Brickmaking  Machinery,  and 
the  world-renowned  “Grand  Automatic,”  address  the  Manufacturers, 

Jonathan  Creagei^s  Sons,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

Monest  Machinery,  Moderate  Prices,  aud  Square  Dealing:.  Complete  Equipments,  Positively  Guaranteed. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago: 


February  28,  1890. 


Gentlemen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiE  mnj'iUFjRCTUI^EkS, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  IIiLi. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  'without  it. 


We  attueys  Prove  It  In 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


purposes  tnorougniy  nuu  economically,  aim  n>  uie  omy  mu  m  uie  market  that  will 

ifac' 


Our  Olay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  __  w  , _ _  _ _ nvv  TT111 

crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances',' thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make a  flrst^class brick  andTav7ne 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate  which  is  being  largely 

n.cdlorrming  Oriels.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  O)IIVEB$0L  |BILL  CO.,  EleCtlM  E*.  B«g.,  136  L^Hy  Sl„  N.  Y. 


AK.ROKT,  OHIO. 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The  C  l  a  V  W  O  R  Iv  E  R 


JxECClEIiLi  I]V[Pf*OVED  CLiAY  PULiVEt^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearing's  prntootod  from  dirt. 


The:  c  l  a  y-w  orker. 


WE  CANNOT 


make  WORLDS  COLUMBIAN 

Souvenir  Silver  Half  Dollars, 


But  we  can  give  information  that  will  enable  brick  manufacturers  to  make  brick  at  a 
large  profit  and  which  will  be  in  as  much  demand  as  the  Souvenir  Silver  Half  Dollar. 
Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off'  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our 'brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  "  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS : 

* 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  ol.fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  Kiln  in'the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  lor  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  useof  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars^andjterms^apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  PEPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  c  la  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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Taking  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  the  best  arranged,  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 
year;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter,  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 
for  water  smoking  the  brick  ahead  of  the  fire,  without  extra  expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 
wi„hout  moving  them. 

To  burn  brick  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  com  bustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point.  For 
vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  heat  can  escape,  and  it  can  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  of  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 
and  hereby  cordially  invite  examination. 

DESCRIPTION The  kiln  consists  of  an  endless  tunnel,  which  is  lined  with  fire  bricks  on  the  inside  to  make  it  substantial,  and 
divided  in  a  series  of  compartments  (18  preferred!  by  use  of  shutters  and  movable  partitions  which  connect  and  disconnect  in  any 
compartment  at  any  time  desired.  Each  compartment  has  a  draft  channel  in  its  door,  extending  transyersely  accross  the  compart¬ 
ment  and  further  to  the  smoke  chamber,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  damper  to  open  and  close  it.  In  the  compartments  these 
channels  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  the  entire  width  of  the  compartment,  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each,  by  which 
means  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the  center  of  kiln  if  desired.  The  firing  is  done  from  top  of  the  kiln 
through  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  compartment  at  one  time.  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart¬ 
ments  ahead  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  entire  heat  in  the  bricks,  allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  is  drawn  across  the 
compartment  in  which  the  draft  is  open,  thus  making  the  burning  compartments  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  kiln.  Ahead  of 
this  shutter  the  drying  is  done,  with  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick,  and  the  heat  which  is  utilized  from  the  sand  filling 
over  the  burning  compartments,  by  means  of  hannels  or  pipes  imbedded  in  the  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  kiln, 
being  connected  with  each  compartment.  The  channels  are  provided  with  dampers,  and  so  regulated  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 
them  with  any  compartments,  thus  operating  continuously  with  the  fire. 

The  drying  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning,  and  as  many  compartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  heat. 
Then  the  draft  is  opened  in  the  last  compartment  and  another  shutter  drawn  across,  making  the  desired  compartments  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  kiln. 

Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  510  New  York  Life  Building, 

(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.)  or  425  Range  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


STYLE  A-1)S  YD.H 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
•catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mrcn 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-H  YD 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS, 
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SERCOMBES 

PATENT — 

CHAMBER  KILN. 

SPECIALTIES:— Perfect  Control  of  the  Fire.  Perfect  Combustion.  Perfect  Results  and  Perfect 

Economy  in  Erection  and  Operating.  ....... 


5  « 

Telegrams  £  Cablegrams 

“KiuHS, 

EXJVIOUTH.” 

—  - . i^n . . 

SERCOfllBE,  OSJTlflN 
•f  &  WARREN, 

Patentees  and  Proprietors  of 

“The  Perfect  Kiln/’ 

^  A* 


PATENTS : 


English,  No  238,  (1891. > 

American,  No.  472,404. 
French,  No.  216,453. 

Belgian,  No.  96,628. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  No.  742. 

New  Zealand  No.  5440. 
Austrian,  Nos  4,153-44878. 

Applied  forq 

Canadian,  German,  Indian, 
Australasian,  Tasmanian, 
Russian,  Italian,  Etc., 


To  American  Brickmakers  : 


November  22,  1892. 


We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  following  particulars  of  our  “Patent  Perfect  Kiln,”  Naturally  you  may  de¬ 
sire  to  seethe  same  in  operation  before  deciding  to  erect  one  of  them.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
our  Mr.  Sercombe  has  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  kiln  erected  by  Messrs.  The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Fords,  N.  J.,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  same  to  you  when  ready  for  inspection;  will  you  kindly  communicate 
with  him  on  the  matter  at  your  convenience,  and  we  trust  that  business  will  result. 


The  kiln  has  proved  a  grand  success  in  England,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  we  have  received  and  the  references 
we  can  give,  and  large  numbers  of  kilns  are  being  erected  or  converted  to  our  system  in  various  countries. 

We  get  what  has  never  before  been  obtainable  in  any  Chamber  kiln,  viz.:  (1)  Perfect  control  of  the  Fire;  (2)  Per¬ 
fect  Combustion;  (3)  Perfect  results;  and  (4)  Perfect  economy  in  Erection  and  Operating. 

We  can  burn  ordinary  bricks  (all  hard)  with  2-cwt  dust  coal  to  the  1000,  and  we  have  lately — as  a  test — burnt  for  Messrs. 
Martin  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Plymouth,  a  Chamber  of  the  most  refractory  Fire  Bricks  in  the  world,  with  3£-cwt.,  the  same  goods  re¬ 
quiring  15-cwt.  rubble  in  down  draft  kilns.  The  proprietors  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  they  immediately  gave 
•  us  an  order  for  a  big  kiln,  and  intimated  their  intention  of  erecting  four  more  of  them  later  on. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  various  sizes  will  differ,  according  to  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the  different  districts.  We  give 
approximate  estimates  below : 


For  a  Number  1  Kiln, 

Containing  14  chambers,  each  cham¬ 
ber  being  13x14x8,  and  b-olding  about 
11,000  bricks,  9x4£x2f  when  burnt,  and 
turning  out  from  30,000  to  75,000  per 
week,  according  to  the  supply  of  bricks 
and  requirements. 

49,000  for  98  feet  chimney  stack. 

209,000  for  kiln. 

20  tons  of  lime. 

4  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $1,250.  (Calculated  at  from  12  to  18 
cents  for  masons  and  8  to  12  cents  for 
laborers.) 

License  fee,  $625.  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  2  Kiln, 

Fourteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  each 
holding  about  22,000  bricks,  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  40,000  to  110,000  weekly. 

49,000  for  98-foot  chimney  stack. 
370,000  for  kiln. 

30  tons  of  lime. 

5  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,500  to  $1,750. 
License  fee  $875,  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  3  Kiln, 

Sixteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  22,000 
capacity,  and  turning  out  from  60,000 
to  130,000  weekly. 

60,000  for  112-foot  chimney  stack. 
425,000  for  kiln. 

35  tons  of  lime. 

5£  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,750  to  $2,000. 
License  fee,  $1,000,  payable  half  down. 

capacity  of  a  No.  2,  the  cost  would  be 

Only  two 


For  a  Number  4  Kiln,  double  the 
nearly  double  No.  2,  and  the  fee  would  be  $1,750.  payable  half  down, 
burners  are  required  for  this  kiln,  same  as  for  the  others. 


Correspondence  solicited. 

SERCOfllBE,  OS]VI AfT  &  WflRR Efi, 

-  T^srmmi+h.  E,llglancl, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


let  Pans, 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


- 
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'.^I^PITTSBURGaifj^. 


Will 


*/*  FISHER, 
i  PITTS.  PA. 
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The  clay-worker 


Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.”  *  . 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clav  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iion  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easilv  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and 'balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cao-e.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv- 
ingparts,  allowing  alarge  portion  of clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  thetwo  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  wethink 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


Patent  Applied  For. 


1^1  T  1 —  The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

I  1  1  v»r  1  -,'***  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  pievents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


com- 


STEDIHHS  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS.  Aurora.  Indiana. 


Mentiou  the  Cj,a  y-Wokrek, 


The  C  t.  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r 


U/iiiiams’  ^yelo^e  Clay  pulverizers 


m  Little’s  Patent  Steal  Jacket, 


FOR  CI,AV  IHH.VDRI/JCttS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  but  they  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little's  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 
the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  woiked  directly  from  the  bank;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
cure  them  in  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 
Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value. 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  “  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  JS"t.  XjOllis, 
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T  I  I  E  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  R  R  • 


This  was  THE  SECOND  YEAR 


Greenfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1891. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — The  “New  Haven  Brick  Machine  has 
proved  equally  satisfactory  this  year  as  last  when  I  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  best  “Pallet  brick”  machine  made. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  making  40,000  per  day,  and  they  are 
good  brick  too.  Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  DYER. 


Just  as  GOOD  AFTER  THREE  YEARS  • 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

Gentlemen  : — After  using;  your  Brick  Machine  three 
years,  the  best  recommendation  I  have  for  it  is  that  if  I 

needed  another  machine,  I  should  put  in  a  “New  Haven.” 

Yours  truly, 


C.  C.  DYER. 


More  like  tliis  to  follow.  All  replies  are  equally  satisfactory.  Suppose  you  ask  them 
about  it  yourself,  or  address 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


The:  Cla  w  orker. 
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ippip  AUTOJVI  ATI  GS 


Are  now  being  used  and  giving  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SATISFACTION 


iij  our 

Paienied  Special  Safelu  Devices, 


are  so  readily  apparent  to  any  practical 
brickmaker,  that  they  need  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

jgTTf  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  our  Illustrated 

and  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Brick  Machinery  and 

Brickyard  Supplies,  we  will 

be  pleased  to  mail  you  one. 


That  we  ask  only  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  inspection  of  our  Machines 
in  comparison  with  those  of 


any  other  maker. 

THE  HDYHNTfl&ES  we  Have 


to  the  users  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Findla.v 
Mansfield,  Lima,  Kenton,  Salem,  Fostoria 
and  Tiffin,  in  Ohio,  also  at  other  points 
in  Ohio  and  in  other  States. 

We  will  cheerfully  furnish  names  and 
addresses  of  users  of  our  machines  to 
parties  who  may  desire  to  make  particular 
inquiries. 


KEEP  IT  IN  MIHD. 


Tiffin  i-igtdeultuttal  Wot*ks, 


JWKNUFACTU!*B1*S  OF 

Steam  and  Horse  Power  Automatic  Brick  Machines,  Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Crushers,  Tilting 
Turn  Tables,  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  &c.,  &c. 


- -TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


S6 


The  Clay- Worker. 


■*  TH  IE  4* 

(lew  •  Him  >  Britt + IHactiine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

i|e  Biiersoi)  FouDary  &  maciiine  worts 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

A.  F.  &  M.  Works. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  worked  with  the  New  Anderson 
Brick  Machine  and  I  have  turned  out  3,000,000  of  good, 
square-edged  brick.  Before  I  had  this  Machine  I  was 
troubled  right  along.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  machines 
now  in  operation  and  none  were  a  success  until  I  got  a 
New  Anderson,  now  I  can  depend  on  30,000  good  brick 
per  day,  and  if  any  of  you  brother  brickmakers  want  a 
machine,  I  would  recommend  the  New  Anderson  Machine, 
Yours  truly,  A.  Heim,  Proprietor. 

John  Heim,  Gen’l  M’g’r. 


fSe#)  ffj)4 

We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  UNPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  INHCHINE. 


PUG  MILLS, 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

•  •  TRUCKS,  •  • 

BARROWS, 

AND  AULi  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


End  View  of  Png  Mill. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. J 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Clay-worker. 


CHAMPION  op  THE  CUORhD. 


The  “JSBW  DBBA.RTURB"  Briclc  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
'  Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


THE  UNDE! 
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The  c  l  a  y=w  o  r  k  e  r 


THIS  ONE  IS  SHORT 
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But  it  is  STRONG,  and  TO  THE  POINT. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug-.  9,  1892. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  strongly  recommending  your  “Monarch”  Brick 
Machine.  It  does  its  work,  as  if  by  magic.  THERE  IS  NO  BREAKAGE, 
and  everything  runs  with  astonishing  smoothness. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CALLAHAN  &  DOYLE. 


DO  YOU  RBMBMBBR,  THAT  THIS  MACHINB, 

Is  a  combined  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  ? 

Has  only  four  gears,  and  is  all  run  by  one  belt  ? 

Has  a  mud  press  that  can  never  leak  or  wear  out  ? 

Has  14  feet  of  Pug  Mill  ? 

Has  the  most  powerful  pressing  device  invented  ? 

Takes  less  power  than  any  other  arrangement  for  doing  the  same  work  ? 
That  it  has  now  been  used  two  seasons,  and  is  thoroughly  perfected  ? 

That  it  is  very  low  in  price  considering  what  it  is? 

Should  be  INVESTIGATED,  before  you  buy  any  other  ? 


OUT!  Our  1893  Circular  describing  this  Machine  is  now 
ready.  Send  for  one. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO 


•  f 


Mention  the  Oi.ay-Workkr.'] 


W ellineton,  Oliio 


The  c  l  a  v-  w  o  k  k  e  r  . 


S'J 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 

demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  ouants  of 

small  and  average  capacity  yards  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  ‘‘New  Quaker  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  more  stroke  to  the  Press.  This 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 

been  enlarged  to  $y2 -inch  steel,  and  all  tuorking  parts 

greatly  increased  in  uueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 

machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  nem  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighter  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVIODELi  QUAKE P,”  Brick 

Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  k  k  e  r  . 


The  hemy  pun  Met  Mine 


(INCORPORATED.) 


LKNCKSTER,  F>7W,  \J .  S.  H. 


We  have  facilities  for  turning 
out  this  work  very  fast  and  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Let  us  make 
an  estimate  for  you. 


mi  Kinds  el  Dryer  Gars, 

.  woolen  or  lion, 

Transfer  Gars, 
Turn  T 


,  KG. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Rack  and  Transfer  Car. 


sjmmwmimfcr 

THE  +&■ 

Latest  Improved 

BRICK  PUGIIVEIKT 

■0>1* 


mmmmK, 


WROUGHT  IRON  CHRS  H  SPEGIHLTY. 

Low  jPrices  and  jFLrst-class  Work* 


THE  C  L  A  V-  W  O  R  I<  E  R  . 
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He  Henry  marlin  Parent  Dounie  Deck  Spring  Barrow. 


WMM 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  under  the  patent  granted  to  Mr. 

HENRY  MaRTIN  (lor trucks),  dated  March 
81st,  1885,  and  June  3rd,  189J.  The  claims  of 
this  patent  are 

First:  An  improvement  in  vehicles  for 
transporting  unburned  brick.  In  which  one 
end  ol  the  racks,  upon  which  the  brick  are 
placed,  are  mounted  on  springs,  and  the 
other  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  hinges. 

Second:  The  device  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  hand,  and  it  consists  of  a  frame,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces,  having  han¬ 
dles  at  one  end,  connected  by  cross  pieces, 
and  supported  at  one  end  by  a  wheel  or 
wheels,  and  at  the  other,  when  at  rest,  by  the 
legs.  Resting  upon  this  Irame  is  a  rack  con¬ 
sisting  of  longitudinal  bars,  connected  by 
transverse  pieces.  The  bars  are  connected 
with  and  held  above  the  frame,  near  and 
slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  wheel  or  wheels, 
by  springs,  which  are  attached  to  the  bais 
under  the  cross  pieces.  At  their  inner  ends, 
the  bars  are  secured  to  the  pieces  by  means  of  hinges,  which  allow  such  play  about  those  points  as  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  ends  of  said  bars,  occasioned  by  the  springs.  It  prelerable,  spring  plates  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  hinges,  one  end  of  the  plate  being  secured  to  the  upper  side  of  the  frame  pieces,  and  the  other  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  bars,  the  point  at  which  the  plate  is  attached  to  the  frame  piece,  being  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
sufficient  spring. 

Third :  The  device  is  operated  by  raising  the  upper  rack,  then  loading  the  rack  with  trays  of  brick,  closing  or 
lowering  the  upper  rack,  and  then  loading  it.  One  or  two  springs  may  be  used.  In  the  former  case,  the  spring  is  placed 
transversely,  and  rests  upon  the  cross  pieces.  Or  one  or  two  wheels  may  be  used. 


Patented  March  31,  1885. 

Patented  June  3,  1890. 

The  above  cut  shows  our  Patent  Double  Deck  Spring  Barrow;  it  is 
a  great  labor  saving  Barrow  and  is  made  especially  to  carry  pallets  from 
the  Machine  to  the  racks;  it  will  carry  nine  pallets  of  six  brick  each  at 
one  time.  It  is  built  very  strong,  of  first-class  material,  is  of  light 
draught,  is  easily  handled,  and  saves  one-half  the  run  of  the  off  bearer. 
When  it  is  loaded  the  weight  is  so  evenly  distributed  that  a  boy  can 
run  it  with  ease.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  wheeling  on  a  plank, 
and  the  brick  are  not  jarred  out  of  shape. 


J 


It  may  be  seen  that  our  patent  broadly  covers  a  vehicle  or  truck 
for  use  in  carrying  bricks  or  pallets,  and  all  purchasers  or  users  of  said 
trucks  made  without  our  authority,  are  hereby  notified  that  they  thereby 
render  themselves  liable  as  infringers,  and  we  shall  prosecute  all  persons 
manufacturing  or  selling  such  trucks. 

All  perons  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  such  trucks,  except 
those  manufactured  by  us  or  by  our  authority. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 


a*  Hie 


AND  THE 


PLYMOUTH  CUTTING 
TABLE' 


Is -the  best  combination  for 


brick  making  now  offered  to 
the  trade. 


A  JVIodern  fllaehine  Suilt  for  Strength  and  Capacity. 


If  you  want  an  outfit  that  will  run  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  don  t  fail  to  write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


The  pate~Gansaallas  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


The  Cl  a  y=w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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The  Decatur  header  CDfg.  Co., 


DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bri^/i)al^ip§  f[\ a^iperyif 


Brick  Machines  of  any  desired  capacity  and  for  every  requirement. 

"Three  Sizes  Screw  Machines, 

Two  Sizes  Roller  Machines , 

The  Best  A.  u  tom  a  ti  c  Cutter, 

The  Best  Mechanical  Sander, 

Six  Sizes  Rug-mills, 

Three  Sizes  Crushers, 

Two  Sizes  Disintegrators • 

-*#  WINDING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BELT  ELEVATORS,  PLATFORM  ELEVATORS. 

We  equip  entire  outfits  with  Machinery  and  supply  the  best 
Dryers  and  Kilns. 

Write  for  1893  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  fllFG.  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


[Mention  the  Cky- Worker.] 
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THE  C  L  A  Y= W  ORKER. 


*-  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  ■*' 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHOENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  fllacfiinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharers  Improved  Prick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Prick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Soo  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Cl  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


<J5 


More  About  Represses. 


U- 


i 


THAT  repressing-  of  brick  pays,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  thoughtful  investigators. 
The  main  question  is,  “  Which  press  is 
most  profitable  to  use  ?” 


PEXFIEED  No.  2  POWER  REPRESS. 


TIB  PENFIELD  POWER  REPRESS 


i 


Is  the  heaviest,  strongest,  single-die  repress  made: 

Has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  ; 

Is  least  complicated,  and 

Easiest  to  operate  and  keep  in  repair  and  running  order. 
\ 


The  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  powerful  toggle  joint,  accessibly  placed  above  the  die  ; 
hence  surplus  clay  from  die  vents  cannot  fall  into  the  toggle  and  cause  increased  friction 
and  wear.  As  the  brick  are  pressed  from  above,  the  toggle  does  not  have  to  lift  the  en¬ 
tire  die  and  die  table  each  time  a  brick  is  pressed. 

The  pressure  exerted  on  each  brick  is  rigid  and  uniform,  and  not  modified  by  or  de¬ 
pendent  on  springs  which  cause  lack  of  uniformity  in  thickness  of  brick. 

Our  press  has  other  advantages.  Write  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  IT.  S.  A. 
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J.  B.  McGORRlSK, 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR. 

PEN  FIELD 

Paving  and  Curbing 

Q«s  £%ir,«s.  U«9«.  (V- 

AUGER 

/C/<S  , 

y^ 

brick 

MACHINES 

^yCa^zy 

(/C^^<yyyy^^  ,  . 

:::::::-:::.lN  ":::::■: 

The  West  ••• 

and 

•••  The  East 

9 

Send  for  our- 


New  Catalogue 


OF 


iUGER  BRICK 


MACHINERY 


Fine  Pressed  Front  Bricv 

n 

BUFF  OCHRE  RED 
DRAB.  CRAY  OLO  COLO 

BRONZED  AND  MOTTLED 
ExaM&iCO  BaiCh  >a  VAAlOUft  ShaDC* 

telethon*  91  >  Her  Brunerkk 


Sayre  &  Fisher  Co., 

Adamantine  grrck^eiffts, 

AT  6AVRCVILLK.  N.  A 

On- the  Raritan  River.  near  South  Amboy.  N  J. 


New  Y on*  Ornct  BENNETT  BUILOlNC.'*  N* 


HARD  BUILDING  BRICK 


FIRE  BRICK 

AJLk  9HAPCB  AND  SIZES 

or  «  SuPEAlOA  OUAUTV 


A 


y  Oct,  nth,  1892. 


Mess  J  W  Penfield  4  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Cent  1 enen: -- 

Rec lying  to  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst  would  say, that  we 
have  used  one  of  your  *10  Auger  machines  in  our  works  for  the  past  six 
months  with  very  good  results  We  consider  it  a  well  made  machine,  and 
osn  cheerfully  reooorrnend  it 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Fisher,  See’y. 

Dictated 


J.  W.  Pcnfield  &  Son  Willoughby  Ohio.  U.  S.  A 
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The  c  l  a.  y-W  o  r  K  e  R 


'Automatic  Feed  and 
.Delivery. 


RED  BRICK 
FIRE  BRICK 
PAVING  BLOCKS 
ROOFING  TILE 


can  pe 
made  on 
the  ode 
press. 


30,000  IDs.  pressore 


Of  all  the  re-pressed  brick  used  in  the  U.  S.  for  street 
paving  in  1890  and  ’91  were  re-pressed  on  the 
Raymond  Automatic  Power  Press. 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Brick  Press. 

The  largest  line  of  hand  and  power 
re-presses  in  the  world.  8  different 
styles. 


Raymond’s  Automatio  Dumping  Car. 


Our  Automatic  Dumping  Car,  Port¬ 
able  Traek  and  CUinding  Drum.  The 
most  economical  method  of  transferr¬ 
ing  elay  known. 


“We  Are  the  People” 


W.ho  manufacture  the  “Columbian,” 


“Automatic”  and  “Perfection”  Presses. 


Aeeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<$.  U /.  I^Y/h0fiD9<?0., 


Self  Contained  minding  Drum. 


Raymond's  CUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 


ID^^TOUSr,  OHIO 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 


Send  for  Our  Xew  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


iviichigan  b^ick  &  tide  macHiNE  co.,  inorenci,  Lenawee  Co.,  jnicn 


Better  'Than 


the  Best • 


SOMETHING  OLD. 

“UllltCiMtlH® 


Patented  1870. 


We  have  been  making  this 
Press  for  twenty-two  years  and 
sell  it  now  as  during  the  past, 
fully  guaranteed.  Capacity, 
6,000  brick  per  day. 

For  perfect  work  it  has  no 
superior. 

Price  reasonable. 


POINTERS! 


Main  Frame  with  bear¬ 
ings  for  Fast  Boll  cast  solid. 
Speed  of  Fast  Roll,  1,000. 

Knives  of  the  best  tem¬ 
pered  steel  and  very  large, 
held  in  planed  recess  by 
planed  and  bolted  key,  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of 
knives. 

All  bearings  extra  long. 
Outer  bearing  to  Fast  Roll 
at  Pulley  end. 

Made  in  sizes  with  capa¬ 
city  up  to  100,000  per  day. 

The  strongest,  most  dur 
able,  and  with  the  high 
speed  of  the  Fast  Roll  does 
better  and  more  work  than 
any  other  on  the  market. 
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AAIGHIGMN  DISINTEGRATOR 


O.  S.  Dobney. 


C.  C.  Harri*. 


&  DORNEY  St  HARRIS,# 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Drain  Tile  and  Large  Pipe,  Fire  Brick,  Common  Brick,  Flue  Lining,  Etc. 


f  Opposite  Court  House. 
Office:  -<  City  Office  Phone  135. 
(.Factory  Phone  197. 


CUORKS  on  T.  C.  &  C.  R.  R. 


Findlay,  Ohio,  Dec.  24th,  1892. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Morenci,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd,  inquiring  as  to  how  we  are  getting  along  with  the  No.  5  Disintegrator  we  purchased 
of  you  some  time  ago,  will  say  we  have  been  doing  our  work  with  it,  very  satisfactorily  and  we  figure  that  we  make  enough  better 
quality  of  goods  to  pay  the  price  you  ask,  once  a  month  over  the  smooth  Boll  Crusher  we  have  been  running.  We  have  been  running 
frozen"  lumps  through  it  for  several  days  past  and  have  been  making  15,000  4-inch  tile  for  a  day’s  work,  and  i 


with  scarcely  any  effort  on  its  part  and  runs  very  light  and  steady,  and  we  see  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair, 
a  good  trade,  we  remain  Truly  Yours, 


it  seems  to  do  its  work 
Trusting  you  will  have 
Dorney  <fe  Harris. 


This  is  our  medium  size  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Compound  Gear,  Safety  Hinged 
Nose  Piece,  with  Upright  Pug  Mill  attached.  Over  seven  feet  of  clay  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure,  thoroughly  pugging  and  mixing  the  same  and  guaranteeing  a  steady  and 
strong  feed  which  increases  the  capacity  and  also  improves  the  quality  of  the  output. 
Main  Frame  with  bearings  cast  solid.  Tub  cast  solid.  No  joints  and  bolts  to  get  loose. 

The  best  on  the  market.  No  doubt  about  it.  Write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  If  you  want  a  machine  of  large  capacity  ask  us  about  our  “Eli”  machine,  which, 
like  its  namesake,  “gets  there.” 


jVIiehigan  BHek  &  Tile  ]VIaehine  Co., 


[  Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


MOKISJNGI,  MICH. 
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Drhke’s  Stbhdhrd  ITIhghine  Works, 


O.  T.  IDiR^L-IKIIEU  Peoprietoe, 

Office  &  Salesrooms  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory!  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  6  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  KimhellTBrick 
Co.  is  running 8  Crushers;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  4 
Crushers;  W'eckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Adam  J.  \Veekler  is  running  1  Crusher.  WecUer  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  3  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  ™nmng  | 
Crusher  ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Br'c^,Uo-  Js  runni  ig  - 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  , .  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher, 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE Auy  parties  manufacturing^  using  Clay  Crushers  with,  inclined  sh  a  tr, Mother  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  1.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 
We  alscfm an ufactu r e  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  2).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc.  . 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says  :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  <* 

Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 


T  M  E  C  L,  A  Y- W  OKKER. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  p^ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  ji  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 

capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  uton  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <ft  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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The 


C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  R  E  . 


The  Average  BricK  Manufacturer 


Wants 

to  Pav 
an  Honest 
Price  for 
Honest 
Goods. 

To  Him 
We  Offer 
the 


POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

Being  the  Best  and  Most  Durable  Machine  of  the  Kind  Made 

We  have  spared  neither  time  nor  money  to  make  them  the  best •  We  use  none 
but  the  best  material  in  their  construction.  The  Rolls  are  cast  from  the  best  grades  of 
iron  and  thoroughly  OHIhLBD. 

They  are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  and 
not  choke  or  clog. 

We  make  twelve  sizes,  having  capacity  of  15,000  to  120,000  per  day. 


To  Improve  Quality 
and  f^eduee 
Cost  of  Production. 


Al.I.  IRON  PUG  >111.1.. 


disintegrator.  A  Potts  Disintegrator  to  grind  the  hard  lumps  and  separate 

the  stone. 

A  Potts  Pug  Mill  to  thoroughly  temper  and  pug  the  clay. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  and  terms.  We  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Yard  Supplies. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co 


INDIA.NA.BOhlS,  IND. 


[Mention  tk«  Clay-W*kkek, 


The  Clay-worker. 
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Machinery  for  Manufacturing  Street  Pavers 


No.  1  Auger  Mill . 


These  Mills  are  made  with  either  Automatic  End-cut  or  Side-cut 
Board  Delivery  Tables. 

These  Mills  are  strictly  high  grade  machines.  They  are  built  on 
the  most  improved  principles,  and  are  capable  of  doing  a  full  day’s  work 
without  breakage  or  unusual  wear. 

The  gears  are  made  from  specially  cut  patterns,  thus  insuring  smooth 
and  true  running. 

The  shafts  are  steel,  large  in  diameter 
and  having  long  bearings,  which  are  well 
protected  from  dust. 

They  are  made  in  three  sizes,  having  a 
capacity  from  i  5,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Open  Top  Taper  Pu£  Mills  imm  m  111  m  wi(It!|  mm- 


Are  the  newest  thing  in  the  way  of  Pug 
Mills.  They  are  strong  and  heavy,  built 
especially  for  hard  labor. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
Street  Pavers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


* 


106  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 

“IT  SURPRISES  eiZ6RYON6." 


fjSlo.  1  Buevpus  Giant  Btuek  iVtaehine  uuith  Automatic 

Cutting  iTable. 


The  prey-Sheeklet?  Company, 

Jflanufaeturers  of  Clayouorking  machinery, 

Send  for  New  1893  Catalogue.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  R. 
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JI70  prey-S^ee^ler  (^0.,  Briel^  ^aG^ii^ry 


Isaac  Harter,  Josiah  Correll,  E.  D.  Keplinger 
Pres.  V.  Pres.  Sec’y  &  Treas.» 

He  Imperial  Sfiale  Brick  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“Imperial  Block  Pavers” 

Canton,  O.,  Dec.  16th,  1892. 
The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — 

We  are  in  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  15th  inst.,  asking  for  sam¬ 
ples  of  blocks  made  on  your  re-press. 
We  will  forward  blocks  to-day,  and  hope 
they  will  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
We  think  they  are  as  near  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  them,  and  attribute  a 
great  deal  of  the  “perfection”  to  your 
press.  We  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  working  of  press,  and  think  it  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  press 
in  the  market  to-day.  It  is  a  great  saver 
of  oil — which  is  no  small  matter  in  a 
re-press. 

Wishing  you  the  success  which  you 
deserve  with  this  re-press,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co. 


Double>Dle  Steam  Power  Re-press. 


We  manufacture  eight  sizes  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta 
Machines;  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Automatic  and 
Hand-Power  Cutting  Tables,  Winding  Drums,  Dump  Cars,  Conveyors 
and  Elevators,  Re-presses,  Brick  and  Tile  Trucks,  Boilers,  Engines,  Line 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Steam  Dryers  and  full  Factory  Outfits. 

Send  for  new  1893  Catalogue. 

The  prey-Sheekler  Co., 

Man  ufac  turers, 

Ptfmtieai  the  01«j'-Woaken]  Baeyras,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


f 


-W  ORKBR. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

3>Zilx3.  Ca.stir3.grs  of  -&.11  IDescxiptiorrs. 

fl®“See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- -£k_IST  ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Thr  cl 


-W  O  R  PC  E  I* . 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63 'pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Cab  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

p^See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mentionthe  Clay-Worker.] 
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By  the  use  of  our  Improved  Machinery,  the  cost  of  producing  the  best  quality  of 
Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  is  greatly  reduced. 


& 


T 


The  ‘‘JVlammotli  Junior.” 

NEWGST  PATTERN.  LHTEST  DESIGN. 

0  •  — 

MONEY  SM^ZING,  MONEY  97XRNING, 

Bfdek  as  fast  as  you  ouant  them,  and  in  foi*m  and  texture  to  suit  you. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the  innumerable  special  points  in  which  this 
Machine  has  the  advantage,  and  will  do  so  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us. 
Our  address  is, 


E.  FR66S6  St  GO.,  Ghlion,  Ohio. 


INTO.  1  UVEill. 

We  build  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills  to  meet  your  requirements. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ng,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE, 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOB  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


i  i  / E  now  have  a  new  Improved  Four  Mould  Whittaker. 

\jJ  This  machine  will  fill  a  Ions:  felt  want  to  the  many  who  are  now  manufacturing 
brick  by  the  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  process,  and  will  prove  a  boon  to  one  and  all  con¬ 
templating  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Clay  sent  to  us  at  St.  Louis  (freight  prepaid)  will  be  carefully  tested,  free  of  charge. 

IiZErS  St  LEONHKRDT. 


ST.  LOUIS,  |WO.,  U.  S.  H. 


Mention  the  Clxy- Worker. 
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-A.  BTTZRIE  THIITQ. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


M0N01S  BLOCK, 

32^:  Dearborn  Street. 


Chicago. 
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THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

AO  SEAM  AROUKD  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

pally  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  89  and  Wash,  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WBTEROOS  EN6INE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 
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TEXEPHOrrE  2934. 


A  W.  AMFARLAND,  Pntatmi. 

0HA8.  BRAN  AH  L.  6R.,  Viok-Pruidcnt 
R.  P.  KILGEN,  8co  v  ano  Tmai.,  119  N.  8th 
J.  REILLY.  SurninnaMH. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

OFFICE.  5216  ST.  LOUIS  AVENJJE. 
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BRICK 


PRESS 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


f\.  0.  U/f?iti)ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  Cla  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Whittaker  Frees  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TERMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 

FHAflK  D. 


For  Territory  East  of  Mississippi  River, 
Except  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


QUINCY,  ILL 
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The  clay-worker. 


HOFFMANN 


KiLiNS. 


Plans  fot*  Building  Genuine 


tIOFFMAN  KILNS  with  all  late  improve- 
*  ments  are  furnished,  at  low  rates,  by  the 
inventor,  Fred  Hoffman,  7  Kessels  St.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany. 

Brickmakers  who  intend  to  erect  Hoffman  Kilns 
should  state  how  many  brick  they  want  to  burn 
in  the  Kiln  per  season,  also,  size  of  brick  and 
kind  of  fuel  used,  coal  or  wood? 


•  FRED  HOFFMANN, 

7  Kessels  Street,  Berlin,  Germany. 


*•  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY. « 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  1ND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Dlaquracturers  ol  Brick  Drying  Gars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables, 

and  full  Dryer  Eguipinenis.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  macninery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  ‘‘old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Email  Improved  Down-Diaii  Klin. 
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Telegrams  &  Caoiegrams 

“KiLiNS, 

EXJVIOUTH.” 

— . - 

SERC0R1BE,  OSIRBN 
•f  &  WflRREH, 

Putentees  and  Proprietors  of 

“The  Perfect  Kiln.” 


SERCOMBES 

PATENT  — 
CHAMBER  KILN 


PATENTS : 

English,  No  238,  (1891.' 

American,  No.  472,404. 
French,  No.  216,453. 

Belgian,  No.  96,628. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  No.  742. 

New  Zealand  No.  5440. 
Austrian,  Nos  4,153-44878. 

Applied  for, 

Canadian,  German,  Indian, 
Australasian,  Tasmanian, 
Russian,  Italian,  Etc., 

Etc. 


SPECIALTIES  :— Perfect  Control  of  the  Fire.  Perfect  Combustion.  Perfect  Results  and  Perfect 

Economy  in  Erection  and  Operating . 


November  22,  1892. 

To  American  Brick  makers  : 

We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  following  particulars  of  our  “Patent  Perfect  Kiln.”  Naturally  you  may  de¬ 
sire  to  seethe  same  in  operation  before  deciding  to  erect  one  of  them.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 

our  Mr.  Sercombe  has  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  kiln  erected  by  Messrs.  The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Fords,  N.  J.,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  same  to  you  when  ready  for  inspection;  will  you  kindly  communicate 
with  him  on  the  matter  at  your  convenience,  and  we  trust  that  business  will  result. 

The  kiln  has  proved  a  grand  success  in  England,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  we  have  received  and  the  references 
we  can  give,  and  large  numbers  of  kilns  are  being  erected  or  converted  to  our  system  in  various  countries. 

We  get  what  has  never  before  been  obtainable  in  any  Chamber  kiln,  viz.:  (1)  Perfect  control  of  the  Fire;  (2)  Per 
fect  Combustion  ;  (3)  Perfect  results  ;  and  (4)  Perfect  economy  in  Erection  and  Operating. 

We  can  burn  ordinary  bricks  (all  hard)  with  2-cwt  dust  coal  to  the  1000,  and  we  have  lately— as  a  test— burnt  for  Messrs 
Martin  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Plymouth,  a  Chamber  of  the  most  refractory  Fire  Bricks  in  the  world,  with  8$- cwt.,  the  same  goods  re¬ 
quiring  15-cwt.  rubble  in  down  draft  kilns.  The  proprietors  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  they  immediately  gave 
us  an  order  for  a  big  kiln,  and  intimated  their  intention  of  erecting  four  more  of  them  later  on. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  various  sizes  will  differ,  according  to  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the  different  districts.  We  give 
approximate  estimates  below : 

For  a  Number  1  Kiln, 

Containing  14  chambers,  each  cham¬ 
ber  being  13x14x8,  and  holding  about 
11,000  bricks,  9x4Jx2f  when  burnt,  and 
turning  out  from  30,000  to  /5,000  per 
week,  according  to  the  supply  of  bricks 
and  requirements. 

49,000  for  98  feet  chimney  stack. 

209,000  for  kiln. 

20  tons  of  lime. 

4  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $1,250.  (Calculated  at  from  12  to  18 
cents  for  masons  and  8  to  12*  cents  for 
laborers.) 

License  fee,  $625.  payable  half  down. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

SEKCOmBE  .OSJVIAfi  &  WARHEJM, 

Ernglaiid* 


For  a  Number  2  Kiln, 

Fourteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  each 
holding  about  22,000  bricks,  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  40,000  to  110,000  weekly. 

49,000  for  98-foot  chimney  stack. 

370,000  for  kiln. 

30  tons  of  lime. 

5  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,500  to  $1,750. 

License  fee  $875,  payable  half  down. 

For  a  Number  4  Kiln,  double  the 
nearly  double  No.  2,  and  the  fee  would  l 
burners  are  required  for  this  kiln,  same  a 


For  a  Number  3  Kiln, 

Sixteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  22,000 
capacity,  and  turning  out  from  60,000 
to  130,000  weekly. 

60,000  for  112-foot  chimney  stack. 
425,000  for  kiln. 

35  tons  of  lime. 

5i  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,750  to  $2,000. 
License  fee,  $1,000,  payable  half  down. 

capacity  of  a  No.  2,  the  cost  would  be 
s  $1,750.  payable  half  down.  Only  two 
i  for  the  others. 


Mention  the  Clay-Work kk. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  R  R . 


MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 

- S=@=t - 

Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 

*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED 'STATES  AND  CANADA.  *  * 

SUCCESSFUL.  ^  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

-  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 


That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 
you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

•  * 

PROPRIETORS, 


Eo^  335, 
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Tills  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  In  tlie  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip¬ 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

BUFFALO  FORCE  CO.  Buffalo  IN  Y. 
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WORLDS  COLUMBIAN 

Souvenir  Silver  Hal?  Dollars, 

But  we  can  give  information  that  will  enable  brick  manufacturers  to  make  brick  at  a 
large  profit  and  which  will  be  in  as  much  demand  as  the  Souvenir  Silver  Half  Dollar. 
Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Aesip,  St*  LoUIS’  Mo*’  Nov*  29th’  1892’ 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  m  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  anv  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our ‘brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success  I  remain 

Tours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 
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-$j.  Still  Maintains  the  Liead  -l£* 

As  the  most  practical,  reliable  and  efficient  DRIER  for  all  kinds  of  Binck,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta,  etc. 


I 

IN 

T 
E 


1.  IT  IS- the  only  drier  susceptible  of  perfect  regulation. 

2,  IT  IS  the  only  drier  in  which  the  elements  of  drying  are 

under  perfect  control . 

\  3.  IT  IS  the  only  drier  in  which  conditions  can  be  changed 

so  that  ALL  CLAY  products  can  be  successfully 
and  economically  dried.  ..... 

4.  IT  IS  so  arranged  that  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  water- 
smoke  may  be  removed  at  will . 


Address 


TIIF  STRlim  DRY  Kll  N 


Office  &  Salesrooms: 

923  aqd  925  West  main  Street, 


v 


The  C  e  a  y-W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Not  much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  Jtrtificinl  JBricln  Drying  but  the 
undercurrent  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 


And  hundreds  of  the  attendants  went  home  with 
pocket : 


Fop  Estimates,  and  Plans  those  xxtho 
have  not  alpeadv  done  so  should 
oupite  to 


the  following;  memorandum  in  their 


NEW  YORK.  ) 
CHICAGO. 
BOSTON.  1 


Jl?e  Jfuyett  ^rc\\t\)  Qo., 

D6TR01T,  MICH. 
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DRYING  BRICK  PERFECTLY. 


CHAS.  S.  PURINGTON, 

PREST.  &  GBfJERHL  ]VIflflflGEF{. 


PURINGTON  BRICK 

OFFICE: 

ROOM  50. 163  LA  SALLE  ST. 


T.  S.  DOBBINS, 

SECRETARY. 

CO. 

TELiEPROFiH,  IVTAiri  3752. 


Chicago,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  using  the  two  Dryers  yon  erected  for  me  last  fall  constantly  since  completion,  and  1 
would  say,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  same.  We  have  no  trouble  drying  the  brick  perlectly  with¬ 
out  any  injury,  and  it  seems  that  this  cold  weather  we  are  now  having,  does  not  retard  the  drying  in  the  least,  and  we 
have  dried  as" many  as  150,000  bricks  per  day  when  the  mercury  out  doors  registered  near  zero. 

The  heating  apparatus,  which  was  constructed  under  your  new  system,  is  simply  perfect— it  is  easily  kept  in  repair,  in 


Dryers  of  the  Purington  Brick  Co.,  Bernice,  III.,  Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 


lact  we  have  very  little  repairing  to  do,  and  since  you  finished  it,  cold  weather  does  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  it,  and  we 
would  consider  that  freeziug  up  the  pipes  would  be  simply  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  attend  to  the  Dryer. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  new  year,  we  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

[See  cut  of  Dryer  on  last  cover  page.]  PURINGTON  BRICK  CO.,  C.  S.  Purington,  Pres’t. 
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OFFICIAL,  REPORT. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan'.  24  to  28,  1893. 

H  E  convention  met  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  a  large  and  splen¬ 
didly  lighted  room,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  gratuitously 
by  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Chas.  B.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Tuesday,  2  :  30  i\  m.,  January  24, 1893. 

Seats  had  been  provided  for  about 
four  hundred,  and  there  were  very 
few  vacant  chairs  when  the  gavel 
sounded  the  call  to  order. 

President  Pearson— The  time 
has  arrived  for  us  to  open  our  session 
and  before  proceeding  to  business 
the  Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz,  of  this  city,  will 
lead  us  in  prayer. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz — Our  Father, 
who  art  in  heaven,  we  acknowledge 
thee  in  all  things,  the  author  of  all 
things,  and  without  thy  blessing  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  thank  thee, 

Almighty  God,  that  thy  benediction 
rests  upon  every  noble  enterprise, 
upon  every  useful  institution  in  this 
world.  That  God  Almighty  blesses 
all  the  powers  with  which  he  en¬ 
dowed  man.  We  thank  thee,  our 
Father,  that  thou  hast  made  us  to  be 
industrious  creatures,  social  crea¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  religious  creatures. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  that  thou 
hast  brought  together  these  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  counsel  together  in  regard  to  the 
great  industry  they  represent.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  great  part  they 
have  performed  in  the  building  up  of 
this  great  country,  for  the  blessing  thou  hast  rested  upon  them, 
and  we  pray  thy  blessing  upon  them  as  they  gather  together,  and 
upon  this  great  Association,  and  upon  the  great  industry  they  rep¬ 
resent.  God  bless  their  business  interests  at  home  ;  God  bless  them 
in  a  commercial  way  ;  God  bless  and  watch  over  their  loved  ones  at 
home,  and  as  we  welcome  them  to  our  city  we  pray  thy  blessing  to 


be  upon  the  cities  and  homes  represented.  Wilt  thou  bless  them 
in  this  meeting.  Guide  us  in  the  building  up  of  that  great  struc¬ 
ture,  the  human  soul,  and  at  last  bring  us  that  building  and  that 
city  whose  foundations  have  been  laid  by  God  and  whose  architect 
is  the  great  Ruler  of  all  things.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

President  Pearson — Gentlemen  of  the  seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  mayor  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Tyler,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  us  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

Mayor  Tyler,  Louisville,  Ky. — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 
In  the  matter  of  conventions,  we  Louisville  people  are  like  Oliver 
Twist — we  can’t  get  too  much.  We  have  an  insatiable  hunger  for 
them,  and,  of  course,  with  such  a  keen  appetite,  each  convention 
that  comes  within  our  gates  brings  us  the  same  gratification  that 
Oliver  derived  from  the  filling  up  of  his  soup  bowl.  There  are  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  conventions  and  our  amount  of  gratification  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  former.  Without  any  intention,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  flatter,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  after  all  the  conventions 
that  wre  have  entertained,  none 
have  impressed  us  more  than  yours. 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  such  bodies  as  your  Association 
honor  us  with  their  presence.  We 
think  so  well  of  you  that  Ave  feel  the 
inadequacy  of  our  words  to  reveal 
our  thoughts.  We  know  full  Avell 
and  appreciate  the  extremely  im¬ 
portant  part  you  play  in  the  human 
family.  We  can  see  the  evidence  of 
your  work  wherever  civilization  ex¬ 
ists  and  reviewing  that  evidence  we 
can  only  feel  what  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  Ave  Avould  be  in  without  people 
to  make  brick.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
am  not  here  to  make  you  a  speech, 
but  to  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city, 
and  I  desire  to  add  with  sincerity 
that  I  extend  to  you  the  good  Avishes 
of  our  citizens.  We  bid  you  a  hearty 
Avelcome  within  the  gates  of  our  city 
which  itself  is  a  monument  to  your 
calling.  Gentlemen,  we  wish  you 
pleasure.  [Applause.] 

President  Pearson — Gentlemen, 
I  am  pleased  to  meet  you  once  more, 
and  I  am,  also,  pleased  to  find  such 
marked  evidence  of  good  will  in  ev¬ 
ery  heart  and  I  trust  that  our  gath¬ 
ering  together  upon  this  occasion 
may  not  only  be  pleasant  but  profit¬ 
able  to  each  and  every  one.  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the  roll. 

T.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
calling  of  the  roll  be  dispensed  Avith. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill.,  and  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 


Chas.  B.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ex-President  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
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Secretary  Randall — The  next  in  order  on  the  programme  is 
the  annual  address  of  our  president,  0.  B.  Pearson.  I  presume  he 
is  prepared  to  talk  to  you  an  hour  or  two.  [Laughter.] 

President  Pearson — Forbid  that  I  should  do  anything  of  the 
sort  the  secretary  suggests.  Should  I  do  such  a  thing,  before  I  got 
through  there  would  not  be  a  dozen  men  in  the  room  and  those 
few,  perhaps,  would  be  asleep. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  annual  address  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

C.  B.  PEARSON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  you  upon  the  opening  of  the  seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  our  Association. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  we  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  country,  and  one  which  will  claim 
a  far  larger  place  in  the  enterprise,  inventive  skill  and  capital  of  our  people  in 
the  future,  than  it  yet  has  in  the  past.  Bj^every  consideration  of  ornament  and 
utility,  the  architecture  of  American  homes,  business  blocks,  school-houses, 
church  edifices,  public  structures  and  charitable  buildings  is  one  of  very  large 
moment,  as  touching  upon  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  variety 
of  shades,  the  elegant  finish  and  the  diversity  of  ornamentation  of  brick  afford 
the  widest  possible  scope  for  pleasing  and  artistic  finish  of  walls.  The  old  square 
angle,  which  made  a  brick  building  look  so  stiff  and  forbidding,  has  given 
place  to  the  broken  angle  and  the  curve,  by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  mould 
brick  with  which  we  can  produce  in  a  wall  anything  which  the  architect  can 
create  upon  paper.  Along  this  line  the  demands  of  the  future  will  be  practically 
unlimited. 

Our  industry  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  not  been  so  profitable  to 
some  as  in  former  years,  but  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  lessons  learned,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  prove  a  benefit  in  the  coming  season  now  about  to  open  upon  us, 
and  give  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  now  unemployed,  work  that  will 
furnish  them  with  dollars  and  cents  to  aid  them  in  procuring  food,  raiment, 
shelter  and  happiness. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  ever  increasing— employing  so  many  hands— with 
an  immense  capital  invested,  produces  smaller  profits  than  any  other  industry, 
trade  or  calling,  of  equal  investments  of  labor  and  capital,  and,  while  some  are 
not  satisfied,  the  majority  manage  to  get  a  fair  return  and  are  being  enriched  in 
this  world’s  goods.  And  while  doing  so,  may  we  all  forget  not  to  layup  treasures 
in  heaven. 

Since  our  meeting  in  Washington  city  last  year  the  Washington  Brick  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  fully  organized  and  the  outlook  is  good,  not  only  for  a  better 
understanding  how  to  make  superior  brick,  but  how  to  get  more  money  out  of 
the  brick  we  make  and  sell,  and  withal  mutually  benefited  by  greeting  each 
other  in  the  monthly  meeting. 

Gentlemen,  in  retiring  from  the  presidency  I  do  so  with  grateful  feeling  for 
the  honor  shown  me  by  raising  me  to  this  position  at  the  sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  city,  and  equally  for  the  kind  and  good  feelings  which  have 
prevailed  throughout  our  entire  membership,  while  I  at  the  same  time  am  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  light  which  has  come  to  me  through  many  of  our  members. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  the  highest  hope  and  honest 
wish  that  our  sessions  of  the  seventh  annual  convention  may  be  delightful  as 
well  as  profitable  to  each  and  every  one,  that  health  and  happiness  may  attend 
the  members;  and  that  as  a  result  of  our  deliberations  we  may  have  still  more 
light  enabling  us  to  do  still  better  work  in  the  future.  TLoud  applause.] 

President  Pearson — The  next  thing  in  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  treasurer,  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer  McAvoy  then  read  his  report  as  follows  : 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

Balance  in  treasury,  account  1891 . $153  39 

Membership  fees  collected— account  1892—340 .  680  00 

Total  receipts .  833  39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  printing  1,000  programmes,  8  pages  and  cover,  per 

voucher . . .  $33  50 

Envelopes,  postage,  etc.,  for  same .  10  50—  $44  00 

Paid  for  printing  500  copies  official  report— 232  pages  and 

cover .  242  00 

Envelopes,  postage,  etc.,  for  same . ... .  27  00—  269  00 

Traveling  expenses  corresponding  secretary .  250  00 

Postage,  stationery,  etc.,  for  recording  secretary .  $22  52 

Postage,  stationery,  etc.,  for  corresponding  secretary .  41  50—  64  02 

Total  expenditures . 627  02 


Balance  in  treasury  . r . $206  37 


President  Pearson — You  have  heard  the  report  of  your  treas¬ 
urer.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 

Thos.  Flood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  report  reads  that  money 


has  been  expended  by  the  corresponding  secretary  for  traveling 
expenses.  Does  this  include  the  stenographer’s  bill? 

Secretary  Randall— The  stenographer  has  been  paid. 

Mr.  Flood— Yes;  but  did  the  Association  pay  the  bill,  or  did 
the  secretary? 

Secretary  Randall — Year  before  last  the  Association  paid  the 
bill ;  this  year  I  paid  it. 

Mr.  Flood — Now,  gentlemen,  why  should  our  secretary  pay  our 
stenographer?  If  an  association  of  this  kind  composed  of  so  many 
members  can  not  pay  the  stenographer,  but  must  let  the  secretary 
do  it  for  them,  I  think  we  had  better  disband.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  allow  our  secretary  so  much  for  traveling  expenses, 
which  he  expends  judiciously,  and  then  out  of  his  own  pocket  pay 
the  stenographer.  I  ask  you  all  whether  it  is  fair?  The  stenogra¬ 
pher  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Association.  (Stenographer  is  a  big 
word  for  a  man  to  say  when  he  is  out  of  humor).  If  the  Associa¬ 
tion  can  not  afford  to  pay  it,  I  think  we  had  better  pay  it  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  I  know  that  some  of  the  machine  men  who  are 
getting  rich  off  us  poor  miserable  brickmakers  would  be  willing  to 
help.  Now,  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  the 
stenographer’s  bill  for  last  year. 

Thos.  B.  McAvoy— Second  the  motion. 

President  Pearson — What  shall  we  do  with  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port? 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago — I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  file  with  the  recording  secretary. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Harper,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Secretary  Randall — Befpre  this  motion  is  put  I  would  like  to 
say  that  had  I  known  that  Mr.  Flood  was  going  to  make  such  a 
motion  I  should  have  tried  to  head  him  off. 

Mr.  Flood — Now,  I  do  not  want  our  secretary  to  find  any  fault. 
I  say  that  a  gentleman  who  gives  so  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
Association  should  not  pay  out  of  his  own  money  for  our  benefit, 
and  I  think  we  should  at  least  pay  the  stenographer.  I  know  Mr. 
Randall  is  a  big-hearted  fellow,  although  he  don’t  drink.  He  is  a 
good  man.  (Laughter).  He  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  money 
that  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  last  year.  He  is  justly  entitled 
to  it.  The  Association  allows  him  so  much  for  traveling  expenses 
and  then  he  pays  the  stenographer  out  of  it.  I  say  it  is  not  fair. 
I  think  the  Association  should  pay  the  money. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  would  like  to  know  if  the  item  of  “  publishing 
the  official  report”  does  not  include  the  stenographer’s  bill. 

Secretary  Randall— It  does  not. 

Cries  of  Question. 

President  Pearson  then  put  Mr.  Flood’s  motion  before  the  house 
and  same  was  carried. 

President  Pearson — The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  recording  secretary,  C.  P.  Merwin,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Recording  Secretary  Merwin — Mr.  President,  I  really  have 
no  formal  report  and  will  only  say  that  the  membership  list  of  last 
year  included  340  members.  Is  it  the  -wish  of  the  convention  that 
I  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting? 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — I  move  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  be  dispensed  with. 

Jas.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Del. — I  second  the  motion. 

President  Pearson — (Holding  up  a  book,  232  pages).  That  you 
know  what  you  are  voting  on,  please  look  at  this  book.  [Laughter.] 

Motion  carried. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

President  Pearson — This  brings  us  to  the  election  of  officers 
to  serve  you  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Secretary  Randall— I  think  it  would  be  well  before  nomina¬ 
tions  are  made  to  make  known  our  method  of  electing  officers,  as 
many  of  the  gentlemen  with  us  are  new  members  and  not  familiar 
with  our  rules.  Article  Y  of  our  Constitution  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
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dent,  three  (3)  vice-presidents,  recording  secretary,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each 
regular  meeting. 

President  Pearson — Nominations  for  president  are  now  in 

order. 

S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  convention :  In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  of  se¬ 
lecting  our  president  from  the  city  where  we  hold  our  meeting,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Louisville  brethren,  I  take 
pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald,  of  Louisville,  Ivy.,  for 
president. 

Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. — I  thank  the  gentleman 
who  has  made  the  nomination  in  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  our 
local  organization.  We  appreciate  the  honor  too  much  to  under¬ 
value  it  in  any  way,  and  while  we  recognize  that,  like  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  democratic  governor  of  Kentucky,  a  nomination  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  election,  at  the  same  time  the  gentleman  says  that  the 
nomination  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  imposes 
upon  this  Association,  composed  of  men  from  all  parts  of  this 
great  country,  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  selection  of  their  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  be  generally  acquainted 
with  the  membership  from  having  attended  several  meetings  to 
the  local  delegation.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  undemocratic  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  the  country  is  all  democratic  this  year.  [Laughter]. 
Now,  we  ask  the  privilege  of  breaking  away  from  the  precedent 
which  has  been  established,  which,  if  followed,  will  eventually 
place  the  Association  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  You  will' 
find  that  some  time  you  will  meet  in  a  city  where  you  will  find  no 
one  capable  of  presiding  over  your  meetings,  and  you  will  then 
have  to  ignore  the  local  membership  and  elect  some  one  who  is 
capable  of  filling  the  chair.  Now,  you  can  at  this  time  break  down 
this  precedent  without  any  difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and  we 
ask  that  it  be  done  and  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
gentleman  from  another  city  for  the  presiding  officer  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  say  anything  in  eulogy  of  the 
man  who  we,  last  March,  selected  among  ourselves.  He  is  well 
known  among  the  profession ;  has  been  in  the  business  many  years ; 
has  had  a  large  experience  in  other  lines.  I  think  I  need  say  no 
more  than  to  name  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Edwin  McGraw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— I  must  most  decidedly  object 
to  the  nomination  Mr.  McDonald  has  made,  and  I  must  decidedly 
take  exceptions  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend  Eudaly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  from  what  Mr.  Eudaly  has  said,  that  there  was  not  mate¬ 
rial  enough  in  the  city  of  Louisville — 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon.  What  I  did  say 
was  purely  in  commendation  of  the  brethren  of  Louisville.  I  had 
no  intention  whatever  to  intimate  that  the  city  of  Louisville  had 
no  material.  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  Brother 
McDonald,  and  know  he  would  make  a  competent  president,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  other  brickmakers  in  Louisville 
who  could  also  fill  the  chair  in  an  acceptable  manner.  I  thought 
it  proper  and  right  to  say  what  I  did  in  commendation  of  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  Mr.  McDonald  and  the  other  Louisville  brethren. 

President  Pearson — I  think  Mr.  McGraw  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  remarks  of  our  friend  Eudaly. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — I  thought  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say  about  this  nomination,  as  I  formerly  have,  but  this 
speech  of  Mr.  McDonald’s  is  certainly  one  that  we  ought  to  be  duly 
grateful  for,  because  of  the  sentiment  it  contains;  and  that  is,  that 
while  this  beautiful  city  has  in  its  grasp  the  presidency  of  this 
Association,  they  are  willing  for  this  Association  to  break  down  a 
precedent  that  has  been  established,  and  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
be  duly  thankful  to  the  brickmakers  of  this  city  for  taking  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  seconding 
Mr.  Ittner’s  nomination  for  president. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  This  is  our  seventh  annual  convention.  Each  and  every 
time  the  president  has  been  selected  from  the  city  in  which  our 


convention  has  been  held.  Why  should  we  break  this  precedent 
now?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  action  will  be  an  intimation  that 
there  is  no  proper  material  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  I  know 
such  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Ittner  is  a  fine  man,  a  remarkable  man, 
and  if  I  were  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  I  would  jump  in,  heart  and 
soul,  and  work  for  him  for  president  of  this  Association.  But,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  here  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  I  am  going  to  work 
for  Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald  for  our  next  president.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  were  down  in  South  America  holding  our  convention  and  I  was 
asked  to  hunt  out  a  man  for  our  next  president,  I  would  pick  out 
Mr.  McDonald.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
gentleman  full  of  virtue,  and  modesty  is  his  greatest  fault.  It  is 
possible  Mr.  McDonald  does  not  want  the  office.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
office  seeking  the  man  and  not  the  man  seeking  the  office.  If  we 
think  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  that  we  may  eventually 
meet  in  some  city  where  we  could  not  select  a  competent  presi¬ 
dent— but  I  want  to  say  we  are  not  in  a  bad  way  in  the  city  of 
Louisville— I  say  if  this  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  let  us  sometime 
during  the  sessions  of  this  convention,  say  to-morrow,  or  any  day 
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of  our  meeting,  pass  a  resolution  doing  away  with  this  precedent, 
for  we  do  not  know  in  what  city  our  next  convention  will  be  held. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — As  I  understand  the  question,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  electing  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  president  of  our  Association,  but  it  is  the  request,  not  only  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  but  of  the  entire  Louisville  Association,  that  Mr. 
Ittner  assume  the  chair,  and  I  think  it  would  be  indecorous  on  our 
part  and  show  a  lack  of  gratitude  if  we  ignore  their  request. 

Mr.  McGraw — The  city  of  Louisville  is  not  electing  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association. 

Alexander  Prussing,  Chicago,  Ill. — If  I  understand  it,  the 
brethren  of  Louisville  do  not  wish  to  circumscribe  the  work  of 
this  convention  by  placing  in  nomination  a  certain  gentleman  and 
ask  that  he  be  elected.  Giving  them  all  due  credit  for  their  mod¬ 
esty,  the  precedent  once  established  that  the  president  of  the 
Association  be  elected  from  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is 
held,  should  not  be  broken  under  any  circumstances.  I  believe  if 
Mr.  McDonald  should  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  that  some 
other  gentleman  from  Louisville  should  be  placed  in  nomination 
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and  take  the  chair,  presiding  as  officer  of  this  Association.  The 
excuses  given,  the— what  do  I  want  to  say — well,  gentlemen,  I 
think  this  matter  has  been  cut  and  dried. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga. — I  wish  to  know  if  the  discussion  of 
this  question  is  in  order.  We  are  here  to  elect  our  president  and 
not  here  to  discuss  a  precedent. 

President  Pearson — The  discussion  so  far  as  nominations  are 
concerned  is  in  order,  but  the  discussion  of  the  precedent  is  not. 

Mr.  McDonald — I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  the 
nominations  are  closed,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  our  five-year- 
old— 1  believe  he  has  gained  a  year.  [Laughter.]  We  resent  the 
intimation  that  there  is  no  one  here  capable  to  fill  the  chair.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  We  stated  our  reasons  why  we  did  not  want  to  accept  it. 
If,  Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Chicago  thinks  I  have  assumed 
too  much  in  speaking  for  the  Louisville  delegation,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  him  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Lousville  delegation  and  see 
whether  my  sentiments  are  not  correct.  I  nominated  Mr.  Ittner 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Louisville  brethren,  and  ask 
the  convention  consider  it. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ittner 
and  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

President  Pearson — The  question  is  that  the  nominations  for 
presiding  officer  be  closed. 

D.  Y.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. — Do  I  understand  that  you  do 
not  recognize  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ittner?  It  seems  to  me  Mr. 
McDonald  has  a  right  to  name  the  man  to  be  elected,  lie  has 
withdrawn  his  own  name  and  nominated  Mr.  Ittner.  I  think  we 
have  no  right  to  force  a  man  to  accept  a  position,  and  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  evidently  does  not  desire  the  presidency. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  think  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  sunny  South  are  too  hospitable.  I  move  that  the 
declination  of  Mr.  McDonald  be  refused  and  that  his  name  as  we 
have  it  now  before  the  house  be  voted  on. 

A  Member— What  is  the  question  before  the  house. 

President  Pearson— There  have  been  two  nominations  for 
president,  that  of  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Louisville,  and  Mr.  Ittner,  of 
St.  Louis.  That  the  nomination  now  be  closed  is  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  house. 

Mr.  McCollum,  Louisville,  Ivy.— It  would  be  a  favor  to  us  if  you 
elect  another  member  from  the  body  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  McDonald — I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my  name. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject,  and  I  arise  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
dence.  I  would  not  assume  to  speak  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  re¬ 
marks  that  were  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  on  this 
floor.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Anthony  Ittner  was  fifty-five  years 
old  the  eighth  day  of  last  October,  and  that  he  has  never  yet,  up 
to  this  time,  entered  any  combination,  or  scheme,  or  clique  that 
cuts  and  dries  anything.  [Applause.]  Gentlemen,  you  may  have 
thought  it  was  “  cut  and  dried”  at  Memphis,  but  every  man  here 
present  that  was  present  on  that  occasion  knows  that  I  was  virtu¬ 
ally  elected  president  then,  when  I  got  up  and  protested  and  put 
a  man,  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  a  brick  manufacturer,  in  nomination, 
and  he  was  elected.  [Applause.]  I  think  the  phrase  “cut  and 
dried”  was  unfortunate.  It  grated  harshly  upon  my  ears.  I  will 
say  that  the  course  that  seems  to  have  been  mapped  out  was  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  me.  Mr.  McDonald  came  to  me  this  morning 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Louisville  Hotel  and  spoke  to  me  upon  this 
matter,  and  I  tried,  then  and  there,  to  induce  him  to  accept  this 
position.  I  said  to  him,  “Mr.  McDonald,  can  you  not  accept  this 
office?  You  are  a  man  my  peer  in  years  and  my  superior  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  if  you  do  not  want  it,  can  you  not  get  some  other  crafts¬ 
man  of  Louisville  to  accept  it?”  That  is  the  kind  of  “cutting  and 
drying”  I  was  doing  this  morning.  [Applause.]  I  regret  the  shape 
that  this  matter  seems  to  have  assumed.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
placed  in  nomination  against  my  friend  McDonald,  and  there  is  no 
member  of  this  Association  that  is  more  heartily  in  favor  of  his 
election  than  myself.  I  desire  that  Mr.  McDonald  himself  shall 
be  elected  by  acclamation.  [Applause.]  That,  Mr.  President,  is 


my  personal  and  individual  desire.  I  am  honest  in  this.  I  hope 
that  this  convention  will  not  place  Anthony  Ittner  as  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  this  Association  against  my  friend  McDonald. 
This  is  all  I  ask.  I  desire  to  see  Mr.  McDonald  elected  to  that  po¬ 
sition,  and  I  will  not  go  into  a  contest  writh  him  for  it. 

C.  McDermott,  Wellington,  Ohio— There  is  an  easy  way  out  of 
this  matter.  It  seems  there  is  a  desire  to  follow  the  precedent,  and 
at  the  same  time  if  the  Louisville  brethren  do  not  want  the  presi¬ 
dency  they  ought  not  to  have  it.  Now,  I  think  the  proper  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  elect  Mr.  McDonald.  If  he  does  not  want  it,  all 
he  has  got  to  do  is  not  to  accept.  Then  we  can  elect  Mr.  Ittner. 

Mr.  McGraw— I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  McDermott.  The  idea  of 
electing  a  man  to  a  position  with  a  string  tied  to  it  to  pull  it  back. 
This  office  of  president  is  an  honorable  one,  and  one  that  any  city 
should  be  proud  to  accept.  I  say  right  here,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  Mr.  McDonald  is  my  choice  for  the  president,  and  if  we  elect 
him  there  should  be'no  string  tied  to  it  to  pull  it  back  again. 

Alexander  Prussing — I  desire  to  answer  Mr.  Ittner’s  remarks 
in  regard  to  my  statement  that  this  matter  was  “cut  and  dried.” 
Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  still  stand  by  what  I  said  that  it 
was  “cut  and  dried.”  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Ittner  was  a 
party  to  any  combination  to  elect  himself,  because  I  know  Mr. 
Ittner  is  a  man  who  stands  before  you  to-day  a  man  without  re¬ 
proach.  I  believe  the  convention  will  concur  with  me  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  question  Mr.  Ittner’s  honor  in  this  matter  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  question  whether  we  shall  follow  the  precedent  laid 
down  for  us  by  this  National  Association.  If  Mr.  McDonald  does 
not  desire  the  presidency,  why  not  elect  some  ene  else  from  the  city 
of  Louisville.  There  are  plenty  of  men  capable  of  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Louisville.  The  precedent  once  established 
should  be  carried  out.  As  in  former  cases,  will  now,  I  think,  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Association.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Ittner 
has  misconstrued  my  meaning,  and  if  I  have  hurt  his  feelings  I 
most  humbly  apologize. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  have  been  thinking  this  matter  over  and  it  im¬ 
presses  me  this  way.  We  are  here  simply  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Louisville  brethren.  AVe  have  come  here  at  their  request  to 
hold  this  convention,  and  the  very  first  request  they  make  of  us 
through  their  representatives  we  refuse  to  grant.  I  do  not  think 
it  quite  a  fitting  way  to  treat  the  first  request  they  make. 

Mr.  Ittner — As  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  disposition  of  this 
body  to  accept  the  declination  of  Mr.  McDonald,  I  now  ask  you  to 
accept  mine. 

Mr.  McDonald— 1  desire  to  say  I  have  taken  this  stand  with 
the  full  approval  and  hearty  co-operation  of  every  one  of  our  local 
association.  We  may  have  “cut  and  dried”  this  matter  among 
ourselves  last  March.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  spoken  to  any 
one  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ittner  was  known  personally  only  to  my 
self  and  one  other  member  of  our  organization.  It  was  then  set¬ 
tled  that  it  should  be  a  compliment  presented  by  our  organization. 
AAre  think  that  the  precedent  established  is  a  bad  precedent  to  follow ; 
therefore  we  decline  the  presidency.  AVe  will  have  no  candidate 
in  the  field.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Flood— Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  use 
of  all  this  monkey  business.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  McDonald  don’t 
want  the  presidency,  and  will  not  take  it  even  if  we  present  it  to 
him  on  a  silver  platter.  Now,  Mr.  Ittner  will  take  it.  Let  us  give 
it  to  him  unanimously,  and  so  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Louisville  brethren. 

Mr.  Adams— I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  president. 

Mr.  Morrison — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— The  vote  has  been  cast.  [Applause.] 

President  Pearson — Nominations  for  first  vice-president  are 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Ettla,  of  Pa.— I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald  for  first  vice-president. 
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J.  A.  Snell — Second  the  motion. 

R.  C.  Penfield — I  move  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald  for  first  vice-president. 

W.  Rieman,  Vincennes,  Ind. — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secketaky  Randall  — The  vote  has  been  cast. 

President  Pearson — I  declare  M.  A.  L.  McDonald  your  first 
vice-president.  Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  second  and  third 
vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Crafts — I  would  like  to  nominate  for  a  vice-president  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  “Windy  City,”  W.  D.  Gates,  that  is,  if  Chicago 
will  accept  anything. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio— I  would  like  to 
place  in  nomination  Mr.  B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  P.  McDermott,  Wellington,  Ohio — It  has  been  usual  to  scatter 
these  vice-presidents.  The  two  already  nominated  are  close  to¬ 
gether  geographically,  and  I  nominate  M.  Frank  L.  Stiles,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Stiles— When  I  first  came  in  I  was  very  proud  I  belonged 
to  this  Association  of  brick  manufacturers,  but  after  being  in  here 
a  little  while  and  seeing  the  disposition  of  some  of  these  people  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  belong  to  some  other  body  and  see  if  they 
behave  the  same  way.  I  thank  you  for  bringing  my  name  before 
the  convention  for  vice-president,  but  I  decline  the  nomination  and 
move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

Mr.  Prussing — I  just  want  to  tell  Mr.  Stiles  that  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  the  best  natured  people  in  the  world.  [Laughter.] 

Jas.  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. — I  second  Mr.  Stiles’  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  McKenna— I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  gentlemen  nominated  for  second  and  third  vice- 
president  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  named. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  ballot  cast  by 
the  secretary. 

President  Pearson— I  declare  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Illinois,  your 
second  vice-president,  and  B.  W.  Blair,  of  Ohio,  your  third  vice- 
president.  Nomination  for  recording  secretary  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Adams — I  place  in  nomination  C.  P.  Merwin,  of  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  R.  Batley,  Bucyrus,  Ohio — I  nominate  J.  Dixie  Doyle,  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  McGraw— Move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  New  York,  seconded  by  T. 

B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  President  Pearson  appointed  Mr.  J. 

C.  Adams,  of  Indianapolis,  A,  R.  Batley,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  James 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  tellers  to  collect  and  report  the  votes. 

An  intermission  of  ten  minutes  was  taken  during  the  counting 
of  the  votes. 

President  Pearson— Gentlemen,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
was  156.  Number  necessary  to  a  choice,  79.  Mr.  Merwin  received 
88  and  Mr.  Doyle  68. 

Mr.  Doyle — I  move  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Merwin  be  made 
unanimous. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Pearson— I  declare  Mr.  Merwin  your  recording  sec¬ 
retary.  Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  corresponding  secretary. 

Thomas  J.  Flood — I  nominate  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. — Second  the  nomination. 

Michael  Meyers,  Chicago,  Ill. — I  move  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  Mr.  Flood  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  for  Theodore  A.  Randall  for  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary.  [Applause.] 

J.  J.  McKenna — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

This  Mr.  Flood  did  by  going  forward  to  the  speaker’s  desk,  tak¬ 
ing  a  brick  on  which  Mr.  Randall’s  name  was  inscribed,  placing  it 


in  a  valise  in  front  of  the  speaker,  closing  and  locking  same,  and 
solemnly  declared  the  ballot  cast  amid  much  laughter. 

President  Pearson — I  declare  Mr.  Randall  elected  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nominations  are  now  in  order 
for  treasurer.  k 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga.— I  nominate  John  W.  Sibley,  of 
Coaldale,  Ala.,  for  treasurer. 

Mr.  Flood— I  nominate  Mr.  Frank  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McAvoy — I  desire  to  decline.  The  Association  has  broken 
the  rule  and  made  me  treasurer  for  two  years  in  succession,  some¬ 
thing  they  have  never  done  before.  I  appreciate  the  honor  and 
desire  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sibley. 

Mr.  Craft — I  move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

John  Lellyett,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Second  the  motion  and  move 
that  Secretary  Randall  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Sibley. 


A.  L.  McDonald,  First  Vice-President,  Louisville,  Ky. 


President  Pearson — The  vote  has  been  cast  and  I  declare  Mr. 
Sibley  your  treasurer.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Adams — I  move  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  escort  the  newly  elected  president  to  the  chair. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Pearson — I  appoint  Mr.  Adams,  of  Indianapolis,  Mr. 
McCollum,  of  Louisville,  and  Mr.  McGraw,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  conduct  our  newly  elected  president  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Ittner  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair  and  introduced  to  the 
convention. 

President  Pearson — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  it  gives  me 
great  delight,  I  assure  you,  not  only  in  stepping  down  and  out  after 
having  fulfilled  so  indifferently  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
president  of  so  large  and  intelligent  Association,  but,  also,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  gentleman  so  well  known  to  all  of  you  to  take  my  place, 
who  I  know  will  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  Association  with  con¬ 
siderable  more  ability  than  I  have  done,  but  if  I  have  made  mis- 
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takes,  it  was  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.  I  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  will  now  preside  over 
your  sessions. 

PRESIDENT  ITTNER’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States: 

I  can  not  help  but  express  my  most  heartfelt  gratitude  on  this  occasion  for 
the  high  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  this  convention.  I  want  to 
say  furthermore  that  since  the  precedent  has  been  broken— it  being  the  second 
time  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  at  last  succeeded— I  desire  to  extend  to 
the  brethren  of  this  city  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  high  compliment  they  have 
extended  to  me  in  suggesting  me  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  this  office.  We  are 
here  to  transact  the  business  that  calls  us  together— and  I  have  said  it  before, 
but  I  desire  to  say  it  again  as  your  president,  that  if  there  were  no  other  object 
to  accomplish  by  our  annual  gatherings  than  the  pleasant,  sociable  and  agree¬ 
able  features  that  are  connected  with  them  I  would  favor  their  continuance. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  elevation,  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  advancement  of  our  calling.  It  has  been  said,  in  fact,  I  think,  I 
read  it  within  the  last  few  days,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  in  the  United  States  has  been  equal  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  previous  four  thousand  years.  I  think,  perhaps,  this  is  rather  a 
strong  statement  of  the  case,  yet  the  strides  that  have  been  made  within  the  last 
ten  years  are  simply  enormous.  The  ad’vancement  that  will  be  made  within 
the  next  ten  years  will  be  quite  as  great.  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  competition 
that  more  than  anything  else  has  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs.  The 
change  made  from  year  to  year  is  wonderful.  I  am  reminded  of  our  fourth 
annual  convention,  when  we  met  in  Philadelphia  three  years  ago,  knowing  as  I 
did  the  prejudice  that  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Philadelphia  brethren  toward 
the  manufacture  of  brick  by  machinery.  I  was  especially  interested  at  that 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  the  dry  press  process  and  I  made  there  a 
prediction  that  within  ten  years  the  briekmakers  of  Philadelphia  would  be 
turning  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  what  is  known  as  the  dry 
press  process.  Now  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  one  of  our  clay  journals  the  other 
day  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  now  in  course  of  erection  one  of  the 
largest  dry  press  brick  manufacturing  works  in  the  world.  So  that  my  predic¬ 
tion  has  been  fulfilled  much  in  advance  of  the  time  that  I  thought  it  might  be. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  in  extenso,  but  I 
know  that  your  time  is  short,  and  will  now  thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  and  ask  that  you  bear  with  me  in  my  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  and  that  you  give  to  me  the  same  good  will*  that  you  have  given 
to  your  retiring  officer.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  McKenna,  of  Chicago — I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  the  retiring  officers. 

W.  H.  Ai.sip — I  second  the  motion  and  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

Carried  unanimously. 

President  Ittner— I  would  ask  that  the  gentlemen  who  so 
kindly  escorted  me  to  the  platform  now  perform  that  duty  for  the 
three  vice-presidents. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  escorted  to  the  chair. 

President  Ittner — I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  your 
first  vice-president,  Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald. 

Cries  of  “  Speech.” 

Mr.  McDonald— I  take  this  occasion  of  extending  my  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  first  vice-president, 
and  extend  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Flood,  and  say  that  I  have  it 
in  for  him,  and  will  get  even  on  the  very  first  occasion.  [Applause.] 

President  Ittner — I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago,  our  second  vice-president. 

Mr.  Gates — It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  honor  of  being  elected  to  this  office.  It  is  one  of  the  proud 
things  of  my  life  that  I  have  attended  every  meeting  but  one  of 
this  Association,  and  that  time  I  was  kept  away  by  having  made  so 
much  money  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  away  and  leave  it  for  fear  the 
brick  machine  men  would  get  hold  of  it  in  my  absence.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  The  duties  of  my  office  will  not  be  very  heavy,  owing  to  the 
efficient  president  and  first  vice-president  you  have  chosen.  The 
only  thing  I  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  allow  my  name  to  go  on  the 
official  programme  and  stationery,  and  if  I  do  not  perform  these 
duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner  it  will  be  a  mistake  of  the  brain 
and  not  of  the  heart.  [Laughter.]  As  I  look  over  the  convention 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  distinguished  member  “Keystone”  is 
among  us,  and  will  say  no  more,  f  Applause.] 

President  Ittner— I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  B. 
W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati. 

'  Mr.  Blair — Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  sincerely  thank  you 


for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  to-day.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  official  family,  with  our  honorable 
friend  Mr.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Messrs.  McDonald,  and  that  wit, 
W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  I  am  glad  that  over  sixteen  years  ago  I 
began  to  learn  to  make  brick.  I  had  at  that  time  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  I  now  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  I  threw  Blackstone  out  of  the  window  and  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  brick,  one  of  the  noblest 
professions  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  The  small  beginning  that 
was  made  in  Cincinnati  seven  years  ago  by  the  organization  of  this 
Association  has  been  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  until  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  Associations  in  the  world.  [Applause.] 

President  Ittner — I  think  it  would  be  in  order  to  have  a  few 
remarks  from  our  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Randall. 

Secretary  Randall — I  am  not  exactly  in  order.  My  worthy 
compeer,  Mr.  Merwin,  is  ahead  of  me  on  the  list  of  officers.  I  will 
say  to  you  again,  as  I  have  many  times  before,  that  I  thank  you 
for  the  compliment.  It  means  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
officer  of  this  Association — it  means  a  world  of  work.  As  Mr.  Blair 
says,  we  met  first  seven  years  ago  in  Cincinnati.  There  were 
gathered  together  at  that  time  some  fifty  or  more  representatives 
of  the  brick  industry  throughout  the  country.  There  are  present' 
in  this  convention  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  original  charter 
members  who  first  came  together  at  that  time.  From  then  until 
the  present  time  I  have  served  you  as  corresponding  secretary,  and 
have  assumed  the  business  end  of  the  Association’s  work.  In  all 
this  time  there  has  been  scarcely  one  unpleasant  feature  connected 
with  it.  The  unbroken  line  of  friendships  that  has  grown  up  and 
now  exists  between  the  general  membership  and  more  especially 
the  Executive  Committee,  is  something,  I  think,  that  rarely  occurs 
among  large  bodies  of  men  so  aggressive  in  nature,  as  you  may 
have  seen  this  afternoon.  [Laughter.]  The  absence  of  factional 
feeling  is  really  remarkable.  May  we  ever  continue  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony.  Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

President  Ittner— As  Mr.  Merwin  is  notin  the  room,  I  will  in¬ 
troduce  our  new  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sibley,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Sibley— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I 
assure  you,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  compliment  you  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  one  so  young,  in  electing  me  to  be  the  watch-dog  of 
your  treasury.  It  is  very  unexpected,  and  I  appreciate  it  all  the 
more  for  that  reason.  I  will  endeavor  to  faithfully  guard  your  in¬ 
terests. 

President  Ittner — The  next  in  order  of  business  is  an  essay  on 
Enameling  Brick,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy,  Aberdare,  England. 

Mr.  McKenna— I  move  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  getting 
quite  late,  that  the  rest  of  the  programme  be  taken  up  to-morrow 
morning. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall — I  have  here  a  telegram  from  an  absent 
member. 

President  Ittner— The  secretary  will  please  read  the  telegram. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  telegram  as  follows : 

Summerville,  S.C.,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Corresponding  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Sunshine  for  the  convention,  starlight  for  the  powwow.  May  no  visions  of 
salmon  or  soot  disturb  the  deliberations  of  the  former  and  no  “  cold  spots  ”  mar 
the  pleasures  of  the  latter.  Fraternally,  F.  W.  Stanland. 

Secretary  Randall — I  also  have  a  letter  that  the  committee 
on  entertainment  desires  me  to  read  to  the  convention, 

Messrs.  A.  L.  McDonald,  Philip  Donahue,  F.  W.  Maury  and  others,  Committee  of 
Entertainment,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Gentlemen— I  take  pleasure  in  extending  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  St.  Louis  and  Texas  Railway  Co.,  an  invitation  to  the  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  now  in  session  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  to  make  a  trip  to  Cloverport,  Ky.,  to  visit  the  vitrified  brick  works  at  that 
point. 

Train  will  leave  the  Seventh  street  depot  at  7:40  a.  m.,  Friday  January  27. 
The  citizens  of  Cloverport  propose  furnishing  a  lunch  for  the  guests  while  at 
Cloverport. 

Please  furnish  me  a  list  of  the  members  who  will  go,  and  transportation  will 
be  furnished  for  them.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  K.  McCracken,  Gen’l  Manager. 
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J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  Ind. — I  move  that  the  invitation  be 
accepted  and  that  we  extend  to  this  committee  the  hearty  thanks 
of  this  entire  convention  for  the  invitation. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
Powwow.  It  does  not  occur  in  this  room,  as  the  Committee  on  En¬ 
tertainment  had  previously  announced.  They  have  changed  their 
plans,  and  the  Powwow  will  be  held  at  the  Galt  House.  The  badge 
that  we  are  wearing  will  admit  all  the  members  or  guests  of  this 
Association  to  the  Powwow. 

Mr.  Flood — Did  I  understand  Mr.  Randall  to  say  the  “dog 
bouse?” 

Secretary  Randall — No,  not  “  dog  house  ”  nor  malt  house  [loud 
laughter],  but  Galt  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Eastes,  of  Chicago,  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed  t  ill  9:30  Wednesday  morning. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  POWWOW. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

The  chief  social  feature  of  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  was  the  informal  reception  and  banquet  tendered  the 
national  body  by  the  local  craftsmen. 

Instead  of  the  simple  collation  in  the  convention  hall,  that  the 
visitors  had  anticipated,  a  splendid  banquet  was  served  in  the 
large  dining  hall  of  the  Galt  House. 

For  fully  an  hour  previous  to  the  time  announced  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ceremonies,  the  spacious  corridors  and  parlors  of 
this  noted  hostelry  were  crowded  with  as- jovial  a  set  as  might 
well  be  imagined.  Hearty  good  fellowship  was  the  prevailing 
spirit,  and  so  warm  and  cordial  was  the  reception  that  greeted 
one  on  every  side  that  a  man  of  ice,  had  there  been  one,  would  soon 
have  melted  and  gone  to  pieces,  but  brickmakers  and  members  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  are  not  built  that  way. 

The  Chicago  Brickmakers’  Club  had  established  headquarters 
in  the  cosy  music  hall  of  the  Galt  House  and  were  at  home  to  all 
callers  throughout  the  week.  But  on  this  occasion  they,  to  a  man, 
donned  full  dress  and  proceeded  to  do  the  honors  in  true  Chicago 
style. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  main  entrance  to  the  great  banquet  hall 
was  thrown  open,  disclosing  a  tempting  sight.  Many  rows  of 
tables,  heavy  laden  with  beautiful  flowers  and  choice  fruits,  made 
a  picture  very  fair  to  look  upon.  A  fine  orchestra  that  had  been 
discoursing  sweet  music  for  an  hour  or  more  struck  up  a  lively 
march,  and  following  the  lead  of  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  J.  P. 
McCollum,  President  Anthony  Ittner,  Vice-president  A.  L.  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  others  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  gentlemen 
marched  in,  took  full  possession  and  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the 
feast  so  generously  prepared  for  them. 

Plates  had  been  laid  for  350,  but  the  attendance  fell  some  short 
of  that  number. 

Before  being  seated  a  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz,  of 

Louisville. 

THE  BANQUET. 

For  an  hour,  or  more,  the  hall  presented  a  very  animated  ap¬ 
pearance.  An  excellent  dinner  was  well  served  and  disposed  of 
with  a  heartiness  that  told  more  eloquently  than  words  how  well  it 
was  appreciated.  Wine  flowed  freely,  but  not  more  so  than  did 
the  good  cheer  and  fellowship  which  these  occasions  are  intended 
to  foster.  Then,  as  Brother  Oldtimer  would  say,  the  decks  were 
cleared,  cigars  were  brought  out  and  the  brethren  assumed  a  more 
quiet  attitude,  that  enabled  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  obtain 
perfect  order,  almost  instantly,  and,  remarkable  to  relate,  this 
condition  prevailed  throughout  the  balance  of  the  evening,  very 
few,  if  any,  leaving  the  hall  until  the  last  word  was  spoken.  Every 


speaker  was  accorded  a  most  attentive  hearing,  something  that 
can  not  truthfully  be  said  usually  on  such  occasions. 

THE  FEAST  OF  REASON  AND  FLOW  OF  SOUL. 

The  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCollum,  of  Louisville, 
called  for  order  and  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association : 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty  of  acting  as  spokesman  this  even¬ 
ing.  On  behalf  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we,  one  and  all,  rejoice  to  have  you  with  us.  The  little  we  have  to  offer 
you  is  but  a  slight  intimation  of  what  we  would  like  to  do  if  it  lay  within  our 
power.  We  desire  to  make  your  brief  stay  with  us  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as 
is  possible,  and  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  business  that  brings  you  here  has 
been  accomplished,  you  may  each  and  every  one  return  to  your  homes  in  safety, 
carrying  with  you  none  but  pleasant  recollections  of  your  visit  to  our  city. 
While  you  are  with  us,  however,  I  assure  you  that  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our 
power  to  bestow,  pleasure  and  profit  shall  be  yours.  [Loud  applause.] 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  looked  into  the  faces  of  a 
finer  looking  body  of  men  than  I  now  see  before  me. 


Wm.  D.  Gates,  Second  Vice-President,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  no  formal  programme  of  toasts  for  this  evening,  but  will 
call  on  some  of  you  for  a  few  remarks.  First,  I  want  to  hear  from  our  new  pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MR.  ANTHONY  ITTNER’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  and  Friends— The  toast-master  has  paid  us  all  a  very  nice  com¬ 
pliment,  and  it  is  these  nice  compliments  that  go  so  far  to  make  up  the  pleasant 
features  of  our  annual  gatherings. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  before  me  so  many  whom  I  have  met  at  previous  conven¬ 
tions  from  year  to  year  since  this  Association  was  established.  There  are  also 
many  faces  here  to-night  that  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  before, 
but  which  I  sincerely  hope  and  expect  to  see  at  many  future  conventions, 
wherever  we  may  meet. 

We  come  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  we  rub  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
we  converse  together,  we  exchange  ideas,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  The  good  feeling  that  has  been  shown  by  the  Louisville  people  is 
such  that  it  can  not  help  commending  itself  to  every  person  who  can  appreciate 
fine  sentiment  [applause],  and,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  the  marked  and 
conspicuous  individual  upon  whom  that  preference  has  fallen,  makes  me, 
therefore,  doubly  grateful. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  to  say  a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  our  Association  is  founded,  and  which  I  believe,  are  to 
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advance  our  calling  and  hence  benefit  each  individual  member  of  our  great 
craft.  There  is  no  great  body  of  men,  there  is  no  individual  personage,  unless 
he  asserts  his  individuality  and  his  power,  that  will  ever  be  regarded  as  any¬ 
thing  of  a  figure  in  this  country.  It  may  be  asked  of  this  Association  as  it  has  of 
another  association  of  which  I  have  happened  to  be  a  member,  Of  what  use  is 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association?  Of  what  use  is  the  National 
Association  of  Builders?  Gentlemen,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  I  could  say, 
of  what  use  is  the  family?  Of  what  use  is  society?  Of  what  use  are  municipal¬ 
ities?  Of  what  use  are  neighborhoods?  Of  what  use  are  states?  Of  what  use 
is  the  nation?  Our  Association  is  founded  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
which  underlies  our  Government,  and  why  any  man  should  ask  the  question  as 
to  the  purpose  and  objects  of  such  an  association  as  ours,  is  something  I  can  not 
understand. 

But  such  questions  are  asked,  and  they  must  be  answered.  Now  then,  this 
Association  has  met  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  we  start  off  in  this  pleasant 
manner  this  evening,  and  I  say  now  that  this  is  a  pleasant  departure  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  this  city. 

A  Member— These  gentlemen  of  Louisville  always  do  the  right 
thing.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ittner,  continuing— I  think,  perhaps,  in  future  conventions  we  may  fol¬ 
low  this  precedent,  because  it  brings  us  together  in  advance  of  our  business  ses¬ 
sion,  and  brings  us  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  have  a  more  kindly  feeling 
for  each  other ;  and  I  hope  the  custom  will  prevail  at  subsequent  meetings.  The 
industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  great  industry.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  we  are  laboring— and  that  is  what  the  Association  should 
take  hold  of  and  remedy— is  the  lack  of  statistics.  We  should  have  a  most  com¬ 
plete  system  of  statistics  in  the  different  states,  so  that  we  could  know  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  brick 
industry  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  will  increase 
continually,  and  as  it  increases,  the  usefulness  of  this  Association  will  become 
more  apparent  and  be  appreciated  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  it  is  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  say  much  more  thau  I  have  said  but  as  there  are 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  speakers  to  follow  me,  I  will  not  tax  your  patience 
longer,  but  I  desire  to  repeat  before  taking  my  seat,  the  sentiment  that  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  voiced  by  our  good  friend  Blaffer  of 
New  Orleans,  and  by  our  new  treasurer  Mr.  Sibley,  of  Alabama:— The  National 
feature  of  our  organization,  the  feature,  that,  though  we  come  from  all  quarters 
of  this  great  country,  binds  and  cements  us  together  in  one  band  or  brotherhood. 

A  National  body  bound  together  by  ties  of  friendship.  These  are  the  senti¬ 
ments  I  most  wish  to  see  cherished.  We  are  brothers  of  a  common  calling,  and 
of  one  common  country  and  should  ever  unite  together  in  upholding  the  flag  of 
our  fathers.  “Long  may  it  wave  o’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.”  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago,  being  introduced  by  the  toast-mas¬ 
ter,  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  W.  D.  GATES’  ADDRESS. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  way  way  back  in  that  dim  and  distant,  musty,  dusty 
time  that  borders  on  that  mysterious  period  known  to  childhood  as  the  realm 
of  “once  upon  a  time,”  there  was  a  little  band  of  commonplace  appearing 
men  walking  over  a  commonplace  road  past  a  commonplace  blind  beggar. 
The  beggar  hearing  them  pass,  importuned  for  aid.  Hearing  this  the  leader  of 
the  men  stooped  and  taking  up  clay  worked  it  by  the  soft  mud  process  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  beggar  and  the  beggar  saw. 

Mr.  Toast-master,  from  that  distant  period  to  this,  from  time  to  time,  and  all 
the  time,  clay  has  been  an  eye  opener.  From  the  man  who  started  dabbling  in 
it  with  large  pocket  book  and  small  experience  to  the  oldest  brethren,  all  are 
increasing  their  experience  through  frequent  eye  openers.  I  need  speak  no 
farther  of  anything  so  self-evident. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  two  years  since  I  met  with  you.  You  knew  me  as 
modest  then.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  grown  more  modest  since  then. 
In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  have  been  living;  in  a  quiet,  happy,  peace¬ 
ful  valley,  looking  out  upon  a  row  of  hills,  of  green  pastures  and  shady  ravines, 
over  a  valley  flecked  with  sunshine  and  shadow  of  passing  cloud,  with  the  silver 
thread  of  a  little  brook  winding  in  and  out  from  shadowy  willow  to  brightest 
sunshine,  and  with  hills  on  the  other  side  also— yes,  a  funny  thing— a  valley 
with  hills  on  both  sides.  The  main  characteristics  of  this  valley  is  modesty. 
Why,  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  valley  is  so  fully  charged  with  modesty  that 
the  little  dog  that  comes  to  welcome  you  wears  a  smile  and  pants. 

Besides  being  modest  the  inhabitants  are  content.  They  labor,  eat  and  sleep 
contentedly  until  election  day  when  they  go  quietly  to  the  polls,  vote  for  Jack- 
son  and  return  home.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  moved  by  the  fury  whirl  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  when  a  neighbor  shows  symptoms  of  eloquence  they  warn  him ;  if 
he  still  persists,  they  kill  him.  Gentlemen,  I  have  always  felt  perfectly  safe  in 
that  valley,  and  being  modest,  and  not  having  eloquence,  I  will  no  longer  stand 
in  the  way  of  other  speakers  here. 

Mr.  Allen  McDonald,  Louisville — Mr.  toast-master,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gates,  that  we  have  with  us  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen,  whose  sobriquet,  “  Keystone,”  is  on  every 
tongue,  and  I  want  to  hear  from  him — I  refer  to  Mr.  Edwin  McGraw, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  [Applause.] 


MR.  EDWIN  McGRAW’S  ADDRESS. 

•  # 

Mr.  Toast-master  and  Gentlemen  of  The  National  Association: 

Any  of  you  who  may  accuse  me  of  being  “Keystone”  are  most  decidedly 
wrong.  Keystone  said  that  McGraw,  of  Pittsburgh,  put  his  foot  down  his  own 
throat  the  first  time  he  opened  his  mouth.  Surely  I  would  not  write  so  truthfully 
about  myself,  but  Mr.  Toast  master,  a  few  moments  ago,  in  looking  over  this 
vast  assembly  of  intelligent  faces  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  a  gathering— not 
of  brickmakers— but  of  some  professional  men,  men  who  did  not  delve  in  clay 
for  a  living.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  one  thing  right  here  and  it  is  this  :  There  are 
two  classes  of  brickmakers  in  this  world.  The  first  class  are  those  bright,  enter¬ 
prising,  go  a  head  manufacturers  who  are  making  money  in  the  business ;  and  the 
second  class  are  sore  heads  who  are  continually  growling  and  making  mistakes 
instead  of  money.  This  latter  class  stay  at  home,  and  the  bright,  prospering 
money  makers  come  here  to  our  convention  and  meet  with  us.  In  this  prosper¬ 
ing  class  we  must  place  the  new  beginner,  for  although  he  may  not  yet  be  classed 
a  money  maker,  yet  he  shows  his  judgment  and  enterprise  in  coming  here.  I 
would  not  say  that  every  prosperous  brickmaker  attends  these  conventions,  but 
I  do  say  that  any  brickmaker  who  does  attend  shows  that  he  is  either  now  a 
prosperous  manufacturer  or  soon  will  be  one.  I  consider  the  assembly  before 
me  as  representing  the  flower  of  the  brickmaking  industry. 

Mr.  Toast-master  I  am  glad  that  I  am  here  and  am  pleased  to  see  so  many 
others  here.  Our  Washington  convention  was  the  first  meeting  I  attended,  and 
I  understood  that  our  meeting  wras  larger  than  the  one  at  Indianapolis  one  year 
before,  and  we  certainly  have  more  people  here  than  we  had  at  Washington. 
It  shows  that  we  are  growing  in  members  and  importance  year  by  year,  and  I 
believe  that  a  few  years  more  will  see  us  with  one  of  the  grandest  organizations 
of  our  kind  in  the  United  States.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  being  introduced  by  the  toast-mas¬ 
ter,  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  D.  Y.  PURINGTON’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  powwows  of  previous  conventions 
know  that  this  is  my  first  appearance  as  a  speaker. 

I  want,  however,  to  take  exception  to  one  remark  of  Mr.  McGraw,  that  this 
does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  an  assemblage  of  brickmakers  but  a  gathering  of 
professional  gentlemen.  Now  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  two 
terms  are  synonymous.  If  they  are  not,  if  the  brickmakers  here  present  are 
not  professional  gentlemen,  it  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brick  Manufacturers  to  make  professional  gentlemen  of  them.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  nearly  every  brickmaker  in  Chicago  was  a  foreign  born 
citizen  and  for  years  I  was  dubbed  “the  Yankee”  by  my  brother  brickmakers. 
It  is  no  discredit  to  those  who  were  foreign  born  to  say  that  in  no  city  or  no  part 
of  our  country  has  greater  progress  in  our  art  been  made  than  in  Chicago. 
Chicago,  by  the  way  has  been  called  the  “Windy  City.”  I  do  not  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent  her  in  that  capacity.  There  are  several  gentlemen  here  who  will  fitly 
represent  that  portion  of  Chicago  whom  you  will  hear  from  before  the  final 
adjournment  of  this  convention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  all  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  doubtless  attend  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  a  mid-summer  meeting  of  this  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  All  that  would  be  required  to  make  this  meeting  a  success,  would  be  that 
the  brick  manufacturers  should  be  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time.  I  am  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Chicago  delegation  to  tender  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  to  promise 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  their  stay  pleasant  and  profitable.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  we  can  vie  with  Louisville  or  to  compete  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  hospitalitywe  are  receiving  here  to-nignt,  but  we  do  promise  to  do  the  best 
we  can  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  every  Chicago  brickmaker 
w'hen  I  say  this. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  shop  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  You  are  all  feeling 
good.  Your  hearts  are  warmed  by  the  good  southern  wine  you  have  drank  and 
by  the  southern  hospitality  you  have  been  greeted  with,  but  your  chairman 
asked  me  as  I  entered  this  hall  to  repeat  a  statement  I  made  to  him  and  some 
other  Louisville  gentlemen  yesterday.  That  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
good  paving  brick  are  harder,  more  durable  and  more  serviceable  than  granite 
blocks.  I  make  that  assertion  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction.  The 
time  will  come  and  at  no  distant  day  when  this  whole  country  will  endorse  my 
statement  that  brick  pavements  fill  every  possible  requirement  better  than  any 
other  known  material. 

And  now  I  want  to  thank  the  Louisville  Association  for  this  magnificent 
specimen  of  southern  hospitality  and  to  say  that  while  it  is  beautiful,  grand  and 
generous  it  is  no  more  than  we  expected  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  of  Indianapolis,  being  introduced  by  the  toast¬ 
master,  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  J.  C.  ADAMS’  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toast-master,  Brethren  of  the  Louisville  Association  and  Brethren  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Indeed  I  can  say  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  interest  of  this  ocsasion  or 
that  would  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  you ;  but  in  response  to  your  kind  call 
I  can  say  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  friends,  being  with  and 
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among  you.  In  the  north  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  fine, 
blue  grass  of  Kentucky  and  her  magni  ficent  horses.  We  are  also  advised  of  the  fact 
that  her  ladies  are  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  in  the  land,  and  we  are  further 
sensible  that  the  whisky  from  her  stills  is  unsurpassed ;  but  until  to-day  we  were 
not  advised  that  modesty  on  the  part  ol  the  Association  of  Louisville  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  brickmaker.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  city  In  which  I 
have  seen  the  brickmakers  so  modest  and  self-sacrificing  of  their  own  interests. 
We  are  sensible  of  this  unstinted  hospitality.  We  come  from  all  over  this  broad 
land.  I  come  as  a  boy  expecting  a  vacation  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting,  and 
would  feel  disappointed  if  I  could  not  be  with  you.  Mr.  Blaffer  comes  from 
away  off  in  the  south  land,  and  my  friend  on  the  right,  from  far  off  Maine,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  good  things  of  life  as  set  before  us  to-night.  On  every  hand  we  see  evi¬ 
dence  of  abundant  joy  on  the  part  of  all  around  us.  But  we  come  with  the  in¬ 
telligent  aim  to  better  the  business  of  our  life  and  to  catch  ideas,  compare  views 
with  one  another.  I  understand  our  friend  Keystone,  from  the  rugged  hills  of 
Pennsylvania,  makes  no  mistakes.  I  will  say  that  I  come  from  a  brickmaking 
family,  as  our  friend  the  toast-master  will  tell  you.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  he  off- 
bore  brick  for  my  father  in  Philadelphia;  and  I  tell  you  that  brickmakers  who 
never  make  mistakes  are  ready  for  white  wings  and  to  pass  over  to  the  silent 
majority.  I  have  had  agood  measure  of  prosperity ;  but  all  alongthe  line  of  my  life 
are  mistakes  mingled  with  success.  We  can  sing  that  good  old  Methodist  song, 
“The  mistakes  of  this  life  have  been  many,”  which  our  friend  Keystone  when  he 
has  traveled  the  road  many  years  can  better  appreciate.  We  meet  in  convention, 
and  we  have  our  little  matters  of  difference;  but  when  we  gather  round  the  fes¬ 
tive  board,  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  brickmakers  of  Louisville 
are  perfect  bricks  and  hard  to  beat.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  being  introduced  by  the 
toast-master,  spoke  as  follows  : 

MR.  J.  A.  BLAFFER’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toast-master  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  be  among  you,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  all  welcomed 
guests  of  our  Louisville  brethren,  and  I  not  only  trust  but  feel  assured  that  this 
union  will  bring  immense  pleasure  and  delight  to  our  hearts. 

Hailing,  as  I  do  from  the  South,  1  feel  particularly  complimented  at  the 
action  of  our  able  Executive  Committee  in  having  selected  a  southern  city  as 
our  place  of  meeting,  a  fact  which  ought  to  bring  out  a  full  attendence  of  our 
brethren  from  the  South,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  some  what  backward 
in  their  attendance  in  the  past.  From  the  evidences  around  me,  I  am  sure  that 
our  Louisville  brethren  have  arranged  a  tempting  programme  to  make  our  stay 
one  continued  “  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.” 

It  is  well  then  that  we  should  put  aside  the  restraints  of  care  and  toil,  and 
spend  a  short  session  in  good  fellowship  and  kindly  greetings,  and  thus  be  better 
prepared  for  the  year  of  labor  before  us,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  delibera¬ 
tions  and  practical  experiences  of  the  next  few  days  may  afford  us  all  sufficient 
food  for  reflection  to  solve  that  serious  question  which  ought  to  agitate  the  mind 
of  every  progressive  brickmaker,  gnd  supply  the  long  felt  want  of  producing  a 
good  and  perfect  brick. 

Mr.  McClarty,  of  Louisville,  being  introduced  by  the  toast¬ 
master,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Toast-master  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  not  a  brickmaker,  though  I  belong  to  a  business  very  closely  correlated 
to  the  brickmaking  business— I  am  a  banker.  [Laughter.]  I  said,  when  invited 
to  attend  your  meetings,  that  I  had  no  business  to  meet  with  you;  but  knowing 
the  capacity  of  these  Louisville  friends  of  mine  to  surprise  people  with  things 
of  this  sort  I  accepted  and  am  here.  My  friend  McDonald  met  me  on  the  street 
recently,  and  startled  me  with  an  array  of  figures  showing  the  magnitude  of  this 
business.  I  concluded  when  I  went  home  last  night  that  I  would  look  into  the 
matter  and  picked  up  an  encyclopedia;  but  the  more  I  read  of  the  article,  the 
less  I  knew  about  it.  I  found  I  could  not  tell  about  the  different  constituents 
that  went  to  make  up  a  brick.  I  had  never  seen  a  brick  machine.  I  knew  that 
if  I  had  learned  nothing  about  a  brick  machine  and  I  did  not  know  what  went 
to  make  up  a  brick  I  could  hardly  appreciate  a  good  brick— I  concluded  that  if  I 
could  not  get  the  bricks  in  my  head,  I  would  have  to  come  away  with  them  in 
my  hat.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  for  the  brickmakers  of  Louisville,  but  I 
feel  extremely  grateful  to  my  friend  McDonald  for  the'  pleasure  of  being  here 
to-night.  It  has  introduced  me  to  a  business  I  never  knew  before,  and  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  a  class  of  citizens  from  all  portions  of  the  country.  I  have  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  find 
them  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  companions.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  kindness.  [Applause.] 

W.  H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago,  being  introduced  by  the  toast-master, 
spoke  as  follows :  ♦ 

MR.  W.  H.  ALSIP’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toast-master  and  Gentlemen: 

Some  time  yesterday  or  to-day  (I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  yesterday  ended 
and  to-day  began)  Mr.  Randall  met  me  in  the  corridor  of  the  Galt  House  and 
asked  me  to  make  an  address  to-night. 

Being  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  as  regards  my  voice,  I  shall  ask  your 
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indulgence.  I  will  try  to  make  myself  heard,  but  in  case  I  fail  please  do  not 
shout  "Louder,”  “please,  sir,  louder.” 

The  natural  inquiry  which  presents  Itself  to  my  mind  is,  “Why  are  we  here  V 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  plagiarizing  from  Mr.  Flanagan  of  Texas.  We  represent  in 
this  vast  convocation  the  intelligence  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  here  to  learn,  to  find  out  wherein  we  are  weak,  and  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  our  weaknesses,  if  possible;  we  are  here  with  the  first  confession 
which  marks  the  successful  man ;  the  confession  that  we  still  have  something  to 
learn.  The  beginning  of  all  wisdom  is  aconfession  of  ignorance.  The  man  who 
knows  it  all,  the  man  who  is  selfish  in  the  desire  to  guard  his  wisdom,  the  man 
who  does  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  his  own  ignorance,  is  not  with  us  to¬ 
night.  He  is  not  part  or  portion  of  us  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  us. 

The  first  great  lesson  which  we  have  learned  was  a  lesson  in  magnanimity ; 
where  a  man  put  aside  his  personal  ambition  and  refused  the  honor  of  being  the 
president  of  this  great  body,  in  order  that  we  might  get  away  from  a  precedent 
established  upon  a  false  hypothesis,  a  precedent  which  was  wrong  in  theory, 
and  fact,  and  rising  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  highest  order  of  patriotism  placed 
the  welfare  of  this  organization  above  his  own  personal  ambition.  We  have 
learned  a  lesson  in  hospitality  as  well.  The  Gateway  City  of  the  South  basset  us 
an  example  of  limitless  hospitality  such  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed  in 
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the  cities  which  have  heretofore  honored  our  body  by  a  call  for  our  National 
Convention. 

Again  I  ask,  why  are  we  here?  We  are  met  to-night,  we  are  assembled  in 
convention  in  this  metropolis  of  the  northern  south,  to  reaffirm  and  cement 
friendships  established  in  the  past,  to  renew  those  feelings  of  good  fellowship 
which  makes  the  “whole  world  kin”  and  which  had  their  growth  in  previous 
assemblies;  and  this  alone  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  bring  this  vast  concourse  of 
people  together  from  all  parts  of  our  common  country.  That  prince  of  good  fel- 
lows, that  energetic  worker  in  the  cause  of  building,  Mr.W.H. Say  ward,  of  Boston, 
has  always  advocated  the  wisdom  of  fellow  craftsmen  meeting  in  social  inter¬ 
course.  He  says  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  craftsmen  sitting  down  and 
eating  together  and  smoking  together  and  having  some  cordial  and  a  fragrant 
cigar  to  assist  them  in  the  digestion  of  the  viands  they  enjoy. 

Our  country  owes  much  to  the  class  of  craftsmen  to  which  we  belong.  The 
convenience,  the  comfort,  the  luxuries  of  our  race  largely  depend  upon  you.  You 
are  always  reaching  out  for  some  new  idea,  which  will  cater  to  the  demands, 
that  will  anticipate  the  necessities  of  our  countrymen.  Gentlemen,  all  over  our 
broad  land,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  from  California  to  Florida,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  being  disfigured  by  our  delving  in  it  and  wresting  from  its  bosom 
the  materials  out  of  which  are  being  constructed  those  beautiful  designs  in  clay, 
which  delight  the  eye  and  adorn  the  luxurious  homes  and  grand  temples  of 
trade  and  commerce  which  constitute  the  metropolis  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
stated  that  I  represented  the  State  of  Illinois  in  this  Convention.  I  believe  the 
greater  portion  of  Illinois  is  in  Chicago.  I  am  from  Chicago,  and  I  do,  there¬ 
fore,  represent  Illinois.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Chicago  brickmakers. 
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The  Chicago  brethren  have  taken  up  the  social  idea  of  this  National  Convention, 
and  have  organized  themselves  into  a  club.  We  meet  once  a  month,  I  admit, 
we  occasionally  meet  between  times,  but  we  meet  once  a  month  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  not  too  heartily  commend  that  part  of  our  scheme.  We  sit  down 
to  a  banquet,  and  when  we  get  around  the  table,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  con¬ 
science  to  conscience,  we  find  we  are  all  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  have  the 
same  sympathies  and  troubles,  and  by  an  interchange  of  experiences  a  better  fel¬ 
lowship  is  established,  and  when  it  has  been  reported  that  one  of  our  members  has 
done  something  wrong,  at  the  next  meeting  an  explanation  is  called  for.  That 
explanation  is  usually  satisfactory,  and  let  me  say,  that  during  the  past  year  we 
have  never  convicted  one  of  our  members  of  unbusinesslike  or  ungentlemanly 
conduct  toward  his  feliow-members. 

I  want  to  speak  of  the  order  of  intelligence  presented  in  the  faces  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  surround  this  board  to-night.  I  maintain,  that  to  conduct  a  success 
ful  brickmaking  business  requires  an  order  of  intelligence  far  in  advance  of 
that  required  to  conduct  the  ordinary  mercantile  lines,  to  measure  tape,  to  shave 
notes,  or  do  a  pettifogging  law  business.  I  do  not  include  the  ministry,  because 
that  would  be  unfair.  It  requires  mechanical  skill,  engineering  ability,  finan¬ 
cial  sagacity,  and  a  world  of  perseverance  and  hope.  Our  business  is  one  in 
which  the  lines  of  Pope  are  exemplified. 

“  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 

He  was  thinking  of  the  brickmakers  when  he  said  that.  But  the  hope  part 
only  applies  to  the  fellows  who  staid  at  home.  We  have  got  past  that  point. 

The  brickmaker  who  knows  it  all,  and  those  who  had  not  the  means  to  get 
here  are  not  with  jjs  to-night.  I  should  like  so  say  to  those  who  remained  away 
on  account  of  a  supposed  lack  of  funds,  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  would 
have  been  to  borrow  the  money  to  come.  Every  thing  I  have  seen  here  strength¬ 
ened  me  in  that  position.  We  gather  wisdom  from  experience  of  others,  we 
must  keep  up  with  the  procession.  In  this  nervous,  progressive,  active  age  we 
must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  grasp  our  opportunities.  When  a  valuable  new  in¬ 
vention  is  put  forth  and  its  efficiency  has  been  proven  we  must  adopt  it,  and  if 
we  do  adopt  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  our  business,  we  can  not  help  but 
have  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Jacob  Meriwether,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  being  introduced 
by  the  toast-master,  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 

MR.  JACOB  MERIWETHER’S  ADDRESS. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  in  a  brickyard,  and  thought  I  was  not  making 
money  enough,  so  I  started  away  from  it  and  went  to  laying  brick  helped  the 
men.  I  learned  that  trade  and  I  followed  the  business  of  contractor  and  builder 
for  twenty  years.  I  thought  the  brickmakers  were  all  getting  rich  a  few  years 
ago,  and  concluded  I  would  make  some  of  that  money  myself.  I  got  interested 
in  the  brickyards,  and  found  that  it  is  something  that  has  got  to  be  watched, 
not  onlv  riming  trie  day  but  at  night.  That  is  where  we  lost  the  most  money— by 
not  watching  it  a  night.  I  could  not  attend  to  two  lines  of  business -I  could  not 
attend  to  the  contracting  and  bricbmaking,  so  I  had  to  give  up  one  or  the  other ; 
but  I  had  my  contracting  established,  so  I  dropped  the  brickmaking.  But  I 
liked  the  business  of  brickmaking;  it  is  a  nice  business  and  it  is  a  healthy  busi¬ 
ness,  one  that  requires  a  strong  mind  and  a  healthy  body. 

I  was  at  the  Convention  this  afternoon,  and  was  not  a.  little  surprised  at  the 
element  of  modesty  there  being  developed.  Brickmakers  are  generally  men  of 
many  virtues,  I  admit,  but  I  never  suspected  that  modesty  played  so  large  a  part 
in  their  organization.  Affone  of  the  organizers  of  the  Louisville  Brickmakers 
Association,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  can  say  it  with  good  grace,  being,  as  I  have  told 
you,  no  longer  a  brickmaker,  that  the  action  of  the  local  Association,  as  voiced 
by  Mr.  McDonald,  was  in  no  sense  an  admission  or  intimation  that  there  is  not 
among  the  Louisviile  Association  suitable  material  for  the  high  office  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  stood  ready  to  bestow  upon  any  chosen  leader.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  that  almost  any  one  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  Louisville  Asso¬ 
ciation  could,  like  my  friend  McDonald,  fill  the  office  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
That  they  decline  the  honor  is  due  entirely  to  native  modesty.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

Mr.  James  Dingee,  of  Philadelphia,  being  introduced  by  the 
toast-master,  spoke  as  follows : 

MR.  JAMES  DINGEE’S  ADDRESS. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  for  a  year  to  meeting  the  brethren  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing 
in  my  life  that  gives  me  greater  pleasure.  Though  suffering  from  physical  ailment 
that  would  keep  most  men  in  bed  I  have  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  Louis¬ 
ville  to  meet  and  greet  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association  to-day.  As  I  stand  be¬ 
fore  you  and  look  over  this  large  audience  and  then  think  of  what  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  certainly  does  me  good  to  be  with  you  here 
to-night.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  our  Association  is  growing  larger  each  year. 
It,  like  the  brick  manufacturing  business,  is  on  the  increase.  This  is  a  meeting 
of  friends.  We  cast  aside  our  business  and  come  together  once  a  year  and  talk 
together — hundreds  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west — where  the  warm  hand 
clasp  of  friendship  binds  us  closer.  It  is  more  pleasure  than  anything  I  know 
of  to-day.  It  is  well.  The  man  who  wrote  that  sweet  song,  “Our  Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  was  no  doubt  fai  away  from  those  he  loved  and  in  his  idle  moments  sat 


down  and  wrote,  “Our  Old  Kentucky  Home  Far  Away.”  As  we  sit  around  the 
festive  board  to-night  we  can  sing  that  sweet  old  song  with  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  in  our  hearts,  and  after  we  say  good-bye  and  return  to  our  homes  we  will 
many  times  recall  our  visit  here  with  keen  delight  and  sing  anew,  “Our  Old 
Kentucky  Home  Ear  Away.” 

Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  than  to  give  you  my  hearty 
thanks. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  being  introduced  by  the 
toast-master,  spoke  as  follows  : 

MR.  W.  A.  EUDALY’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  the  same  category  with  my  friend  Purington— having 
a  kind  of  grudge  against  the  man  who  says  he  is  from  the  Keystone  State,  but 
who  is  not.  Keystone  is  sailing  under  an  assumed  name,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
victims  he  has  selected  as  having  said  too  much— that  Is,  made  too  much  noise 
and  said  too  little.  . 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  this  Association  is  traveling  on  a  broader  gauge  road 
than  that  indicated  by  those  of  the  Keystone  persuasion.  You  know  in  this 
country  we  have  the  narrow-gauge  and  the  standard  roads,  commonly  designated 
as  the  broad-gauge.  In  this  country  we  have  many  organizations  of  one  kind  or 
another  with  a  variety  of  purposes  and  objects  in  view.  Many  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  are  adapted  to  travel  only  on  a  narrow-gauge  track.  1  believe  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brickmakers’  Association  was  built  to  travel  on  a  broad-gauge  road— we 
want  to  be  broad-gauged;  this  has  been  the  idea  of  this  Association  from  the 
beginning. 

Generally  speaking,  the  members  of  this  Association  meet  in  convention  on 
a  broad  platform ;  free  to  discuss  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  clay  industry, 
barring  the  question  of  prices.  Occasionally,  however,  some  are  admitted  to 
our  ranks  who  have  not  fully  abandoned  the  narrow-gauge  system,  hence  do 
not  take  readily  to  long  trunk  lines  equipped  with  heavy  rolling  stock  built  upon 
the  most  improved  plans,  but  after  being  coupled  on  to  the  old  stages  from  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  for  a  short  time  they  find  the  running  more  smooth 
than  anticipated,  consequently  they  lose  some  of  their  anxiety  about  the  air 
brakes  suggested  by  Keystone. 

We  are  here  for  good— to  get  good  for  ourselves  and  to  do  good  to  others  and 
it  is  nonsense  to  talk  anything  else.  This  being  the  case  we  must  do  all  the  good 
we  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  Association.  We  should,  and  no  doubt 
will,  work  together  with  harmony,  having  one  mutual  idea  in  view— to  advance 
the  interests  of  all,  no  matter  what  particular  line  of  that  gteat  industry  we  each 
represent;  and  let, us  depart  from  the  narrow  channels  which  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  fall  into. 

No  doubt  we  have  all  attended  many  banquets  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  I 
question  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  this  evening  have  ever  attended  a 
gathering  of  this  size  where  better  order  and  attention  has  been  observed  through¬ 
out  the  entire  evening. 

We  are  here  for  good  fellowship,  and  I  trust  we  are  here  to  learn  more  of 
our  art.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Louisville  hospitality,  and  southern 
hospitality.  When  Louis  started  out  to  found  a  city  he  began  his  meanderings 
down  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  he  continued  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  before  finding  the  ideal  site  in  view,  but  here  he  stopped,  and  Louisville 
was  founded  upon  her  beds  of  good  brick  clay,  beds  of  sand  all  covered  with  a 
soil  sown  thick  with  seeds  of  hospitality,  the  like  of  which  is  found  nowhere  else. 

At  Cincinnati,  my  own  city,  where  our  first  convention  was  held,  every  man 
was  permitted  to  eat  and  drink  what  he  pleased,  provided  he  paid  for  it. 

At  Chicago  we  ate  and  drank  free  (or  freely)  standing  (at  first). 

At  Memphis,  southern  hospitality  found  for  us  comfortable  seats  round  the 
festal  board.  But  at  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis  and  Washington  we  again  in 
turn  took  to  our  heels,  which  latter  we  fairly  well  maintained.  We  were  well 
received  at  all  these  several  places,  but  I  believe  we  have  never  yet  met  around 
the  festal  board  with  so  much  quiet  modesty  as  we  have  to-night.  Never  have  we 
realized  my  idea  of  a  banquet  so  fully  as  we  have  this  evening,  and  this  certainly 
argues  to  me  that  this  convention  is  run  on  a  broad-gauged  platform,  upon  a 
broad-gauged  road,  with  a  full  head  of  steam. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  of  Indianapolis — Mr.  Toast-master,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  incident  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  this  afternoon  that  seemed  to  escape  the  attention  of  nearly 
every  one.  You  will  all  remember  that  when  Mr.  McDonald  de¬ 
clined  to  be  a  candidate  an  effort  was  made  to  force  the  nomination 
upon  him  as  though  his  declination  was  not  final.  When  it  seemed 
that  a  ballot  was  about  to  he  taken  a  clear,  manly  voice  was  heard 
from  the  far  end  of  the  room  saying:  “  I  object,  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
McDonald’s  Withdrawal  is  final,  and  I  move  the  election  of  Mr.  Ittner 
by  acclamation.”  It  was  Mr.  McDonald’s  brother  who  uttered  these 
words,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  his  positive,  manly 
manner  impressed  me  very  pleasantly.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
that  brother,  Donald  McDonald.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  of  Louisville,  spoke  as  follows: 


"The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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MR.  DONALD  MCDONALD’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  not  an  orator,  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  brickmaker,  and  I  have  only- 
three  reasons  for  consuming  your  time.  One  is  that  “  it  is  on  the  bills  and  has 
to  be  did.”  Another  is  that  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  the  third  is  that  I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  I  will  ask  the  question  first,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  it  is  not  to  be  answered  until  I  get  through  with  my  suggestion.  I 
do  this  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  any  one  interrupts  me  I  will  be  reduced 
to  the  congressional  extremity  of  asking,  “  Mr.  Speaker,  where  was  I  at?”  Ap¬ 
plause,  gentlemen,  is  not  considered  an  interruption. 

My  question  is:  How  can  I  prevent  a  dry  press  shale  brick,  containing 
potash,  soda  and  magnesia  from  efflorescing  or  white-washing  after  it  is  laid  in 
the  wall?  Of  course  you  all  know,  and  while  you  are  getting  your  answers  ready 
I  will  proceed  with  my  suggestion.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  getting  in 
clay,  making  brick,  drying  brick,  water-smoking  and  burning  brick,  but  I  have 
not  heard  much  about  the  still  more  important  operation  of  selling  brick. 

Now  I  believe  that  brickmakers  everywhere  would  find  it  easier  to  sell 
their  brick  and  prices  better  if  they  were  not  exposed  to  competition  from  yards 
which  are  started  up  by  persons  who  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  business  and 
w  ho  hav  e  large  ideas  of  the  profits  to  be  made  therein.  At  the  bottom  of  such 
an  enterprise  there  is  almost  always  either  a  man  with  some  land  for  sale,  or  a 
man  with  a  brick  machine  to  sell.  Prospective  investors  are  told  all  of  the 
bright  things  about  the  business  while  the  dark  pages  are  kept  carefully  sealed- 
The  result  is  that  a  new  yard  is  established  with  sufficient  capital  and  still  less 
experience,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  sheriff  sells  it  out.  But  once  estab¬ 
lished  it  must  run,  as  it  can  not  move,  and  the  result  is  that  another  competitor 
has  entered  the  field,  which  probably  had  not  in  it  at  first  a  living  for  the  yards 
already  established.  I  stopped  not  long  ago  at  a  small  town  in  southern  Ohio. 

I  fouud  that  it  had  two  hand  brickyards  which  had  been  barely  existing  for  a 
good  many  years  and  that  a  new  yard  to  make  brick  by  machinery  had  been  re¬ 
cently  established.  I  found  one  kiln  of  brick  which  was  hardly  better  than  dried 
clods,  and  another  which  was  stuck  together  so  tight  that  the  proprietor  was 
seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  blasting  it  apart  with  dynamite.  The 
proprietor  was  at  the  time  wrestling  with  a  patent  down-draft  kiln  from  which 
he  expected  great  things.  He  showed  me  some  that  had  come  out  of  it  from  a 
previous  burn.  They  had  the  clear,  sonorous  ring  of  cracked  gourds,  and  he 
confided  to  me  that  where  he  had  attempted  to  fire  them  harder  they  would 
stick  together.  He  was,  however,  very  proud  of  his  clay,  and  I  went  with  him 
to  the  shed  to  examine  it.  It  was  about  the  best  soil  on  which  to  raise  water¬ 
melons  that  I  ever  saw.  He  said  he  knew  that  it  was  good  clay  because  the  men 
who  sold  him  the  machine  had  tested  it  for  him.  He  showed  me  the  samples— 
hard  as  flint,  solid  as  granite.  He  was  very  proud  of  them,  and  was  just  getting 
over  the  idea  that  he  could  make  30,000  every  day  exactly  like  them  and  burn 
them  in  common  open  kilns. 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  brick  had  evidently  been  set  so  that 
they  had  no  weight  on  them,  had  been  heated  exactly  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  similar  result  with  a  kiln  full  of  brick.  The 
man  was  “  in  it,”  however,  and  although  I  could  see  that  he  was  sick  at  heart, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  make  the  best  of  it. 

Now.  my  suggestion  is,  that  we  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  readv,  through 
our  officers,  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  parties,  who,  with  a  machine  man 
for  a  guide,  are  about  to  enter  this  supposed  Eldorado.  Let  us  request  our  offi¬ 
cers  to  say  to  all  such  that  a  brick-yard  is  not  a  gold  mine :  that  the  machinery 
represents  less  than  one-tenth  the  capital  required;  that  the  so-called  “sample 
brick,”  with  which  his  eye  has  been  dazzled,  can  not  be  equalled  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  even  with  the  most  expensive  kilns  and  the  greatest  care.  Let  us  warn  them 
that  there  are  soft  brick  and  broken  brick,  and  bad  debts,  and  a  thousand  other 
losses  to  be  met  before  one  dollar  can  be  counted  as  profit.  Let  us  tell  them,  in 
short,  that  the  business  of  brickmaking  does  not  yield  an  average  of  four  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  that  very  few  yards  ever  return  one 
dollar  to  those  who  originally  pay  for  them. 

I  make  these  suggestions,  gentlemen,  on  the  idea  that  this  is  an  Association 
of  brickmakers,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  lambs  which  are 
being  daily  shorn,  to  do  what  we  can  to  stop  the  organization  of  new  companies 
by  the  methods  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Snell,  of  Rhode  Island,  being  introduced  by  the 
toast-master,  spoke  as  follows  : 

‘MR.  .T.  A.  SNELL’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toast-master  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  kind  of  solemn  to-night.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  by  and  by— a 
hereafter  when  we  will  all  come  together;  and  when  we  get  over  there,  we  are 
going  to  find  out  whether  we  are  good  brick  or  not;  and  if  we  are  not,  we  have 
got  to  be  burned  over  again.  I  have  come  to  another  conclusion,  and  that  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  I  am  a  brickmaker.  I  was  not  so  sure  of  that  before ;  but  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  say  to-night  that  brickmakers  make  mistakes.  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take  when  I  came  here.  If  I  had  any  sense  at  all,  I  would  have  brought  my  wife 
along,  and  she  would  have  kept  me  out  of  this  assembly.  I  am  determined,  so 
far  as  I  can,  to  make  less  mistakes,  so  as  to  make  a  good  brickmaker.  There  are 
two  things  I  want  to  excel  in— to  avoid  making  mistakes  on  the  other  fellow’s 
experience;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  be  systematic  in  it;  and  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  I  love  systematic  business,  and  I  want  to  say  further  that  I 


don’t  think  a  man  can  be  a  good,  outright  successful  brickmaker  unless  he  has 
system.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  man  can  follow  a  railroad  to  success ;  but  I 
do  say  that  he  must  follow  a  system  to  be  successful.  He  does  not  want  to  try  to  do 
everything  himself.  He  must  have  good  men;  and  when  these  men  do  good  work, 
let  them  alone.  I  am  in  favor  of  system,  even  if  some  things  don’t  come  out 
right— and  some  things  don’t  always  fit  just  right.  It  happened  once  that  a  Jew 
went  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  sell  a  merchant  some  goods,  and  the  merchant 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  man,  but  the  fellow  still  persisted,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  merchant  got  angry  and  hit  th|  drummer  a  kick,  and  he  fell  on  the  land¬ 
ing  below,  and  as  he  was  picking  himself  up,  the  merchant’s  partner  came  along 
and  kicked  him  down  the  other  flight,  and  he  fell  at  the  door,  and  from  there  the 
porter  kicked  him  into  the  street.  He  got  up,  pulled  himself  together,  and  said. 
Mine  gracious  !  what  a  system.”  [Laughter.]  I  believe  in  being  systematic 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  being  introduced  by  the 
toast-master,  spoke  as  follows : 


MR.  B.  W.  BLAIR’S  ADDRESS. 

My  Brethren  :  It  is  somewhat  sudden  and  unexpected  to  be  called  on  this 
evening  after  this  young  gentleman  of  the  press  who  sits  next  to  me,  has,  with 
true  journalistic  instinct,  pumped  all  the  ideas  out  of  me  and  you  will  see  your 
personalities  in  the  paper  in  the  morning.  I  assumed  the  vice-presidency  of 
this  Association  because  I  thought  I  would  add  “weight”  to  it— that  is  two-hun- 


Chas.  P.  Merwin,  Recording  Secretary,  Berlin,  Conn. 


dred  and  fifty  pounds — and  I  come  here  as  a  “Mascot,”  wishing  it  good  luck, 
even  if  its  proportions  have  grown  too  large  for  the  “Bosom  of  Abraham.”  All' 
levity  aside,  we  all  love  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  and 
look  ahead  to  its  annual  meetings.  We  are  pleased  with  the  kind  hospitality  of 
our  friends  in  Louisville.  You  have  heard  excellent  speeches  to-night,  witty 
and  eloquent,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  nlar  the  entertainment  by  talking  on  brick, 
and  so  will  choose  another  subject.  I  am  reminded  we  are  all  pilgrims,  wan¬ 
derers  from  afar,  and  have  journeyed  to  this  Mecca  of  hospitality  and  good 
cheer.  Our  wives  in  Maine,  in  Ohio,  in  distant  Louisiana  and  other  places,  miss 
us  while  we  are  having  a  good  time  here,  and  this  reminds  me  of  James  Whit- 
combe  Riley’s  poem  entitled  “An  Old  Played  Out  Song,”  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  recite. 

It’s  the  curiosest  thing  in  creation, 

Whenever  I  hear  the  old  song. 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home?  I’m  so  bothered 
My  life  seems  as  short  as  it’s  long. 

For  everything  ’pears  like  adzackly 
It  ’ppeared  in  the  years  past  and  gone 
When  I  started  out  sparkin’  at  twenty, 

An’  had  my  first  neckercher  on. 

Though  I’m  wrinkleder,  older  and  grayer, 

Right  now  than  my  parents  was  then, 

You  strike  up  that  song,  “  Do  they  miss  me,” 

And  I’m  jest  a  youngster  again  ! 
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I’m  a-standin’  back  there  In  the  furrys, 

A-wishin’  for  evening  to  come. 

And  a-whisperin’  over  and  over 
Them  words,  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ? 

You  see,  Marthy  Ellen,  she  sung  it 
The  first  time  I  heerd  it,  and  so, 

As  she  was  my  very  first  sweetheart. 

It  reminds  me  of  her,  don’t  you  know. 

How  her  face  ust  to  look  in  the  twilight, 

As  I  tuck  her  to  spellin’,  and  she 
Kep  a-hummin’  that  song  tel  I  ast  her 
Pint  blank,  “  Ef  she  ever  missed  me?” 

I  can  shet  my  eyes  now,  as  you  sing  it, 

And  hear  her  low  answerin’  words. 

And  then  the  glad  chirp  of  the  crickets, 

As  clear  as  the  twitter  of  birds. 

And  the  dust  in  the  road  is  like  velvet, 

And  the  ragweed,  and  fennel  and  grass 
Is  as  sweet  as  the  scent  of  the  lilies 
Of  Eden  of  old,  as  we  pass. 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home?  sing  it  lower 
And  softer— and  sweet  as  the  breeze 
That  powdered  our  p^th  with  the  snowy 
White  bloom  of  the  old  locus’  trees, 

Let  the  whipperwills  help  you  to  sing  it. 

And  the  echoes  ’way  over  the  hill, 

Tel  the  moon  boolges  out  in  a  chorus 
Of  stars,  and  our  voices  is  still. 

But,  oh  I  “  They ’s  chorus  in  the  music 
That’s  missed  when  her  voice  is  away !  ” 

Though  I  listen  from  midnight  tel  morning, 

And  down  tel  the  dusk  of  the  day  I 
And  I  grope  in  the  dark,  lookin’  up’ards 
And  on  through  the  heavenly  dome, 

With  my  longin’  soul  singin’  and  sobbin’ 

The  words,  “Do  they  miss  me  at  home?  ” 

Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts,  of  Connecticut,  being  introduced  by  the  toast¬ 
master,  spoke  as  follows: 


CAPT.  S.  P.  CRAFTS’  ADDRESS. 

I  suppose  I  could  tell  you  something  about  brickmaking  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  first  went  into  it;  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  could  tell  you  anything  about 
it  now  that  would  interest  you.  I  am  reminded  by  my  own  experience  of  a 
Maryland  pilot,  years  ago.  A  ship,  going  down  the  river,  wanted  a  pilot,  and 
the  captain  asked  him :  “  Do  you  know  the  channel  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Did  you  ever 
hitonarock?”  Hesald:  “  Yes ;  I  have  hit  every  one  of  them.”  “You  are  the 
man  I’m  after,”  said  the  captain. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  safer  to  take  the  man  who  hits  an  occasional 
rock  rather  than  <te  man  who  never  makes  any  mistakes.  The  man  who  has 
made  no  mistakes  ought  to  go  straight  home  to  heaven.  Now,  who  should  win 
the  victory?  A  man  may  know  how  to  do  one  thing  well  and  may  be  another 
better.  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  girl  said  of  her  sister,  just  married,  who  had 
been  keeping  house  just  one  week:  “There  is  my  sister  Rhody,  who  knows  all 
about  heaven,  and  don’t  know  how  to  make  bread.” 

Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz,  being  introduced  by  the  toast-master,  spoke 
as  follows : 

REV.  S.  S.  WALTZ’S  ADDRESS. 

I  have  been  struck  with  many  pleasant  things  about  this  Association,  and 
one  thing  is  its  wonderful  modesty.  I  think  outside  of  your  craft  you  may  be 
more  willing  to  talk;  but  I  see  you  do  not  wantto  say  anything  about  yourselves. 
I  have  many  times  attended  the  preachers’  meetings,  which  were  mutual  admi¬ 
ration  societies.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen,  I  shall  go  out  as  a  sort  of  mis. 
sionary,  and  I  shall  tell  them  about  the  brickmakers;  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
understand  this  as  flattering  you  gentlemen— I  do  not  do  that;  but  for  manliness 
and  intelligence,  and  for  a  fine  looking  body  of  men,  either  in  the  church  or  out 
of  the  church,  among  ecclesiastics,  or  anywhere,  never  have  I  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  surpasses  this.  May  you  go  home  to  make  the  best  bricks  in  the  world, 
to  have  the  best  homes  in  the  world,  and  do  not  forget  to  come  to  Louisville 
again,  when,  possibly,  all  our  streets  will  be  paved  with  the  best  brick.  And 
no%v  let  us  unite  in  the  benediction. 

After  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waltz,  the  gentlemen  dis¬ 
persed.  Many,  though,  lingered  in  the  corridors  long  after,  chat¬ 
ting  over  old  times  and  planning  for  the  future. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  morning  at  9:30, 
with  President  Ittner  in  the  chair. 

President  Ittner — We  will  take  up  the  order  of  business  where 
we  left  off  yesterday.  The  first  number  on  the  programme  is  an 
essay  on  “Enameling  Brick,”  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy,  Aberdare,  Eng. 
He  not  being  here,  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  paper  for 
him. 

Secretary  Randall — I  would  like  to  say  before  commencing 
the  paper  that  the  samples  referred  to  in  the  paper  are  here  on 
the  desk  and  any  one  can  examine  them  who  so  desires. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Hardy’s  paper,  as  follows : 


ENAMELING  BRICK. 


Isaac  Hardy,  Aberdare,  England. 


To  the  President  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Gentlemen— In  presenting  this  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick  to  you,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
your  Association.  It  may  be  that  many  thoughts  will  pass  through  your  minds 
while  this  paper  is  being  read,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  rather  hostile  to  myself. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  making  any  apology  or  by 
giving  any  explanation  as  to  the  reason  I  have  sent  this  paper  to  be  read  at  your 
convention.  If  this  be  needed,  your  esteemed  secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  will  put 
me  right,  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  subject  that  I  have  chosen  is  one  that  has  never  been  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  your  Association,  but  it  is  one  that  is,  undoubtedly,  occupying  a 
place  in  your  minds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  future  it  will  take 
front  rank  as  a  branch  of  the  clay  industries  of  your  country.  Enameled  brick 
will,  for  beauty  of  ornament  combined  with  their  sanitary  efficiency,  take  the 
place  of  honor  with  paving  brick,  sanitary  pipes  and  roofing  tiles.  Scores  of 
your  brickmakers  have  already  tried  to  make  them,  but  only  one  or  two  have 
hitherto  succeeded.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  time  by  stating  the 
causes  of  failure.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  enameled  brick  manufacture  is  one 
whole  and  indivisible  process,  carried  on  by  an  enlightened  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  constituents  of  the  clay,  and  a 
very  definite  knowledge  of  the  burning  of  the  ware. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  man  need  be  a  chemist,  or  that  there  is  any  necessity  of 
sending  your  clay  to  any  laboratory  for  analysis,  but  you  must  have  a  definitely 
prescribed  formula  and  minutely  follow  it. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  this  paper  as  practical  and  concise  as  possible,  and 
to  this  end  I  shall  divide  the  subject  under  several  heads;  namely,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay,  making  and  handling  the  brick,  setting  and  burning,  etc.,  and 
give  a  list  of  all  the  materials  in  use  for  making  the  enamel  and  glaze.  First: 


THE  CLAY  AND  ITS  PREPARATION. 

The  best  clay  for  the  purpose  is  a  buff  fire  clay  that  will  vitrify  at  a  fairly 
high  temperature,  as  the  highest  quality  of  enameled  brick  should  resist  all 
moisture  and  stand  the  test  of  all  climatic  changes;  but  any  clay  will  do  that 
will  stand  fire  necessary  to  flux  the  glaze,  and  I  know  that  there  are  red  clays  in 
your  country  that  meet  all  the  requirements  in  the  highest  degree.  Whatever 
kind  of  clay  it  may  be,  it  must  be  very  finely  ground  and  well  and  evenly  tem¬ 
pered.  It  may  be  made  into  brick  either  by  hand  molding  or  by  a  stiff  plastic 
machine,  wire  cut.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  As  all  brick  made  on  a  stiff 
plastic  machine  gather  heat  by  friction  in  passing  through,  they  should  be  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted,  put  in  a  cool  place  and  covered  over  to  keep 
them  from  getting  an  uneven  stiffness. 


WORKING  THE  BRICK. 

The  brick  now  being  ready,  pressing  may  begin;  but  before  we  do  this  we 
must  say  a  word  about  the  press.  This  should  be  a  screw  press  and  be  the  very 
best  to  be  had.  The  box  and  forcer  should  be  fitted  so  that  every  edge  will  be 
clean  cut,  without  a  particle  of  fringe  on  them.  Barrows  will  be  wanted  on 
which  to  wheel  the  hrick  from  the  press  to  the  dipper,  ancl  these  should  hold 
twenty  brick,  ten  on  each  side  of  the  barrow.  Racks  will  be  needed  on  which  to 
put  the  brick  after  they  are  dipped,  and  these  should  be  made  out  of  boards  11 
inches  by  1  inch,  any  length  to  suit  the  room  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be 
carried  on.  They  may  be  put  eight  boards  high,  and  should  be  seven  inches 
apart,  and  be  filled  from  top  downward. 

The  brick  must  now  be  brought  to  the  press  and  placed  on  a  table.  The  face 
to  be  enameled  must  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  all  bits  of  clay.  The  person 
preparing  them  for  the  press  must  have  a  dresser  and  give  the  face  a  tap  to  level 
it,  and  then  make  the  face  quite  smooth  and  even  with  a  knife.  The  presser 
must  then  take  hold  of  the  brick  and  place  it  on  the  press  with  the  prepared 
face  toward  him,  being  careful  to  push  it  far  enough  back  so  that  the  prepared 
face  will  not  touch  the  side  of  the  box  as  it  goes  down.  Now  set  the  press  in 
motion  and  see  that  every  corner  and  edge  is  perfect. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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THE  NEXT  OPERATION  IS  TO  PUT  ON  THE  ENAMEL. 

The  first  part  of  this  operation  is  to  make  a  slip  composed  of  two  parts  fire 
clay  and  one  part  blue  ball  clay,  which  when  ready  for  use  should  weigh  twenty- 
eight  ounces  to  the  pint.  Dip  the  brick  in  this  and  let  them  stand  ten  to  twelve 
hours  to  give  it  time  to  set  to  the  brick.  The  use  of  this  first  dip  is  a  reconciling 
medium  between  the  brick  and  the  enamel,  taking  a  firm  grip  of  the  brick  on 
the  one  side  and  the  enamel  on  the  other. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  is  to  dip  them  into  the  enamel. 

ENAMEL. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  should  be  well  understood.  Potters’ 
clay  is,  as  a  rule,  used  for  the  enamel,  but  this  will  not  give  satisfactory  results, 
for  the  following  reasons:  Some  potters  stain  their  clay,  and  if  this  is  used  the 
brick  will  be  a  bluish  color;  others  put  no  stain  in  their  clay  and  if  this  be 
used,  the  brick  will  be  a  yellowish  color.  Then,  too,  no  two  potters  mix  their 
clay  the  same,  and,  therefore,  the  shrinkage  can  not  be  the  same,  and  you  will 
see,  gentlemen,  that  much  trouble  may,  and  often  does,  arise  from  this  cause. 
The  proper  and  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  enamel  from  the  materials,  a 
list  of  which  I  have  given. 

This  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  altered  so  as  to  suit  any  clay,  no  matter  what 
its  shrinkage  may  be,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  must  be  a  clay  that  will 
stand  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  flux  the  glaze.  The  enamel  after  being 
mixed  should  stand  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it  is  used,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
fermentation.  There  should  be  a  place  to  keep  and  mix  all  materials,  with  the 
vessels,  sieves,  sponges,  etc.  This  place  should  be  handy  to  the  workshop,  but 
separate  and  distinct  from  them.  No  spot  of  brick  dust  or  any  dirt,  should  be 
allowed  to  get  into  it.  Every  tool  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  to  insure  the  best  results. 

DIPPING. 

There  is  a  point  in  this.  You  might  think  that  the  brick  should  be  dipped 
straight  down  into  the  liquid,  but  this  is  not  so.  To  do  this,  would  entirely 
spoil  the  brick.  In  order  to  get  a  level  face,  entirely  free  from  air  bubbles,  the 
brick  must  have  a  sweeping  motion  through  the  liquid,  and  it  is  done  this  way. 
You  take  a  brick  up  in  both  hands,  standing  in  front  of  the  dipping  tub.  In 
this  position,  you  have  the  face  to  be  enameled  upward,  now  bend  a  little  for¬ 
ward,  heel  it  over  until  the  edge  of  the  brick  that  vras  nearest  to  you  in  the  first 
position  strikes  the  liquid,  then  you  see  in  turning  the  brick  face  up  again,  you 
simply  sweep  it  through  with  a  circular  motion,  bringing  it  up  to  its  first  posi¬ 
tion,  holding  it  quite  level  until  it  is  slid  on  to  the  board  prepared  for  it.  This 
applies  to  all  dipping,  both  enamel  and  glaze. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 

GLAZE. 

What  is  a  glaze  ?  A  glaze  is  a  chemical  compound  made  up  of  materials,  the 
properties  of  which  are  well  known,  mixed  in  certain  quantities  to  produce  a 
given  result.  This  definition  is  true  of  all  glazes.  Thesematerials  are  as  follows  : 
Ground  feldspar,  ground  flint,  ground  Cornwall  stone,  ground  quartz,  ground 
whiting,  sulphate  of  barytes,  ground  fluor  spar,  ground  flint  glass,  china  clay, 
potters  white  shavings,  ground  bone  earth,  ground  pitcher  and  refined  plaster  of 
paris.  These  are  dry  bodies  and  from  these  ail  glazes  and  enamels  can  be  made. 
Many  fluxes  have  been,  and  are,  used  to  makethe  glazes  run  at  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature,  but  they  are  not  necessary.  Indeed,  they  are  one  and  all  detrimental, 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  I  will  give  them  here:  Common  soda,  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  soda  ash,  borax,  boracic  acid,  nitre, alum  and  white  and  red  lead. 
These  things  are  all  used  in  glazes  for  various  purposes,  but  should  not  be  used  in 
brick  glazes  or  enamels.  They  will  not  stand  fire  and  can  only  be  used  in  frett 
glazes.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  some  among  the  Dumber 
of  gentlemen  present  have  been  trying  to  make  enamel  brick,  acting  on  the  advice 
that  a  frett  glaze  was  the  proper  thing,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  parted  with 
some  of  those  shining  dollars  that  our  friend  Gates  said  some  time  ago  were  so 
hard  to  get.  If  so,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  one  step  farther  on  that  road.  It 
can  not  be  done  that  way.  The  glazes  and  enamels  can  be  produced  from  the  raw 
materials.  I  send  you  one  small  piece,  only  to  show  the  color  and  the  way  the 
edges  are  brushed  up.  If  you  will  break  it,  you  can  see  the  fracture  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  enamel.  Mr.  Randall  has  small  specimens  of  several  colors  all  made 
from  these  raw  glazes.  These  glazes  should  be  ground  in  water  until  thorough 
amalgamation  is  effected. 

SETTING. 

Setting  is  an  important  part  of  the  brick  manufacturing  business,  in  any 
branch  of  the  work,  but  more  so  in  the  matter  of  making  enameled  brick. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  find  that  the  time  allowed  me  for  this  paper  is  very  nearly 
gone.  Fifteen  minutes  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  set  before  you  all  the  points 
of  interest  on  this  subject.  Therefore,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  last  February 
number  of  your  official  organ,  where  you  will  find  a  full  description  with  draw¬ 
ings  illustrating  the  setting.  I  am  informed  that  a  great  many  headers  are  not 
wanted,  And  if  that  is  so,  the  setting  can  be  done  quite  as  well  with  all  stretchers. 

BURNING. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  all  important  point  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick.  There  are  many  points  that  need  the  vigilant  watchfulness  of  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  mind,  but  I  can  only  name  one.  From  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
fluxingof  the  glaze  to  the  finish,  the  heat  must  be  well  and  constantly  maintained. 

If  the  glaze  should  be  allowed  to  get  chilled,  it  is  all  over,  so  far  as  first-class 
brick  are  concerned.  But  let  me  guard  you  against  the  other  extreme.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  are  to  hasten  the  process  by  putting  on  more  blast.  This  would 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  glaze  than  to  starve  it.  The  glaze  must  have  its 


proper  time,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  this  happy  medium,  and  if  found  will 
give  the  very  best  results.  If  you  wish  to  pursue  this  matter  further,  see  the  last 
March  Dumber  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  will  hear  more  about  this  business 
shortly.  I  have  a  letter  before  me  now  that  informs  me  that  kilns  and  work 
shops  are  now  being  erected  and  will  be  ready  for  full  operation  by  the  time  this 
paper  is  read  before  you.  That  orders  have  already  been  taken.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  my  own  mind  that  this  branch  of  clay  working  industry  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  very  large  proportions  in  your  country. 

In  writing  this  paper,  I  have  avoided  what  our  old  and  valued  friend,  J.  W. 
Crary.  calls  science  and  philosophy,  and  although  I  may  not  have  treated  the 
subject  with  that  original  common  sense  of  which  he  speaks,  yet  I  hope  I  may 
have  contributed  something  that  will  help  to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion 
and  materially  enlarge  your  views  and  ideas  on  enameled  brick  manufacture. 

Mr.  Howard,  St.  Louis— Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  paper  with  great  interest.  The  enameling  of  brick 
is  a  subject  I  am  very  much  interested  in,  and  Mr.  Hardy  treats  it 
in  a  practical  manner.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  Mr.  Hardy  for  his  valuable  essay. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Ittner — If  there  is  no  desire  to  discuss  this  paper, 


T.  A.  Randall,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

we  will  take  up  the  next  subject  on  the  programme,  “The  Year’s 
Record.”  General  discussion,  led  by  W.  D.  Richardson,  North 
Baltimore,  Ohio. 

THE  YEAR’S  RECORD. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio— I  think  it  best  to 
omit  this  number  of  the  programme  as  it  should  have  come  up 
yesterday.  I  had  a  paper  prepared  for  that  time,  but  I  will  not 
presume  to  read  it  now.  However,  a  few  words  might  be  said  on 
the  subject. 

Since  our  last  meeting  in  Washington,  another  year  has  been 
added  to  our  experience  in  the  line  of  brickmaking,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  whether  this  experience  has  been  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  us 
financially.  We  ought  to  at  least  he  the  wiser  for  it.  The  object 
of  this  Association  is  to  disseminate  knowledge,  and  I  suppose  in 
the  discussion  of  “The  Year’s  Record”  it  wTould  be  well  and  profit¬ 
able  to  tell  some  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned.  We  have  learned 
lessons  that  we  could  not  learn  in  any  other  way.  Our  materials 
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may  differ  widely  in  texture  and  color,  yet  they  are  composed  sub¬ 
stantially  of  the  same  elements,  and  though  our  process  of  making 
and  burning  and  drying  may  be  different,  our  aims  and  purposes 
are  identical -to  make  good  brick  and  make  them  so  we  can  sell 
them  at  a  profit.  We  all  have  very  much  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  and  the  same  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  we  get  to¬ 
gether  in  these  meetings  and  talk  these  matters  o\er  and  relate 
our  successes  and  failures  and  help  one  another,  thereby  carrying 
out  the  great  purposes  of  this  grand  organization. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  one  in 
my  experience  in  brickmaking.  I  have  made  more  and  better 
brick  than  ever  before.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results. 
But  too  large  a  percentage  of  our  brick  come  from  the  kiln  defec¬ 
tive.  To  be  sure,  a  large  per  cent,  of  those  brick  that  are  defec¬ 
tive  are  sold  and  laid  up  in  the  wall,  yet  the  architects  are  getting 
more  particular  every  year  in  this  respect.  Those  that  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted  a  few  years  ago  are  to-day  thrown  out. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  ornamental  and  fancy  brick  business. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  all  our  brick  perfect,  jet  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  can  only  be  reached  by  aiming  for  it 

The  company  with  which  I  am  connected  are  advertised  to 
make  brick  of  all  colors  and  sizes  and  we  try  to  do  what  we  adver¬ 
tise.  We  are  obliged  to  make  whatever  the  architects  may  desire. 
Now  this  is  very  interesting  work,  but  if  any  of  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind,  I  would  advise  you  never  to  engage  in  it.  To  be 
obliged  to  make  brick  a  special  color,  both  plain  and  ornamental 
to  match,  and  get  them  out  in  a  specified  time,  will  make  a  man 
envy  his  neighbor  who  is  making  common  brick  and  selling  them 
without  regard  to  color.  To  do  this  constantly,  to  make  it  jour 
business,  is  enough  to  make  a  man’s  hair  turn  gray.  Just  look  at 
mine.  ( Laughter.)  A  catalogue  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick 
is  an  interesting  thing  to  look  at  and  study.  The  designs  are 
pretty  and  handsome  and  the  price-lists  indicate  such  laige  profit 
for  the  maker  that  it  seems  as  though  there  might  be  a  fortune  in 
the  business.  But  go  into  the  stock  sheds  of  a  company  that  have 
been  making  these  brick  for  several  years  and  see  the  piles  of  un¬ 
marketable  brick,  all  of  good  color  and  shape,  lor  'which  there  may 
not  occur  a  demand  for  several  years.  Just  see  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  those  brick  and,  also,  in  the  dies  and  moulds 
and  you  may  see  wherein  the  profit  may  not  be  so  great.  And 
here  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pressed  brick  business 
—and  it  is  never  helped  along  by  beginners— and  that  is,  the  im¬ 
mense  stock  of  brick  you  must  keep  on  hand  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  business,  and  the  stock  will  accumulate  in  spite  of  you.  The 
manufacturer  of  common  brick  can  at  the  close  of  the  year  figure 
up  and  know  pretty  well  where  lie  stands,  he  can  calculate  the 
cash  value  of  what  he  has  on  hand,  but  the  manufacturer  of  pressed 
brick  may  have  two  or  three  million  of  brick  on  hand  which  he 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  appraise  at  their  real  value.  He  does 
not  know  when  he  is  going  to  sell  them.  We  have  something  over 
forty  different  colors  of  brick  and  we  are  constantly  making  some¬ 
thing  new  in  that  line.  It  is  this  growing  demand  for  these  differ¬ 
ent  colors  that  makes  the  ornamental  and  pressed  brick  business 
so  factious. 

After  you  have  made  a  few  careful  selections  from  different 
clays,  you  may  have  a  pretty  good  stock  of  different  styles,  and 
jtou  send  samples  of  all  thesfe  shades  of  stock  and  fancy  brick  to 
some  architect,  and  you  are  pleased  to  receive  an  order  for  these 
brick,  and  along  with  your  order  there  must  be  some  round  corner 
or  some  raised  brick  or  some  jamb  brick  that  must  match  these  ex¬ 
actly  in  color.  Now  comes  the  interesting  part  of  the  business. 
You  go  to  work  and  make  these  brick,  and  you  must  do  it  in  a 
hurry.  You  make  them  out  of  the  same  material,  with  the  same 
mixtures  and  proportions  as  you  did  before,  and  perhaps  they 
come  out  of  the  kiln  the  same  shade  you  desire,  but  very  often 
they  do  not,  and  then  you  have  the  pleasant  task  of  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  your  customer  that  these  brick  look  just  as  well  when  laid 
in  the  wall  as  if  they  were  all  the  same  shade— perhaps  a  little 
better.  [Laughter.]  Now  eastern  architects,  many  of  them,  are 


advocates  of  a  variety  of  shades  in  the  brick,  taking  the  brick  just 
as  they  come  from  the  kiln  and  putting  them  in  the  same  front. 
Indeed  they  think  the  greatest  objection  to  the  pressed  brick  front 
is  the  uniformity  of  color  in  the  front.  They  think  that  a  wall 
laid  in  a  variety  of  shades  and  tones  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
one  laid  with  all  one  shade,  and  prefer  to  take  the  brick  just  as 
they  come  from  the  kiln.  Now,  if  this  {esthetic  idea  becomes  prev¬ 
alent,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  manufacturers  of  press  brick, 
and  will  make  a  good  showing  in  their  profits. 

Nowr,  in  regard  to  “The  Records  of  the  Year,”  we  will  not  have 
time  to  go  into  the  details.  I  am  sure  you  have,  all  of  you,  been 
discussing  with  each  other  ever  since  you  came  to  this  city  the 
records  of  the  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  part.  M  e 
have,  all  of  us,  some  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter, 
and  I  am  sure  we  can  find  some  one  here  who  has  succeeded  in 
that  certain  line  who  can  give  us  some  suggestions  that  will  help 
us  out.  That  is  the  object  of  this  Association.  Relate  your  trials 
and  troubles  and  see  if  you  do  not  get  some  help,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will  get  so  much  valuable  help  and  benefit  that  you  will  never 
again  miss  a  meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  D.  Y.  Purington— I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything,  but  it 
seems  to  me  in  discussing  the  “Year’s  Record,”  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  to  us  is  the  destruction  of  brickyard  property 
by  fire.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  feature.  I  wondered  when  Mr. 
Richardson  was  talking  whether  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
the  aggressions  made  upon  our  hard  earned  savings  by  fire.  The 
best  and  most  effective  remedy  is  to  put  ourselves  in  such  shape 
that  the  risk  by  fire  would  be  reduced,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
building  fire-proof  buildings,  which  are  coming  into  use  through¬ 
out  the  country.  There  many  be  some  cheap  and  effective  way  of 
making  preparation  for  putting  out  fire  when  started.  We  all  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  brickyards  using  the  old-fashioned  kilns  and  sheds 
that  we  are  never  free'from  danger  of  fire,.  When  we  used  the  old 
kilns,  we  never,  for  years,  burned  a  kiln  without  having  the  hose 
out.  I  speak  on  this  subject  because  it  is  a  very  delicate  subject 
with  me  and  my  neighbors,  for  the  insurance  companies  came  very 
near  cutting  us  off  by  refusing  to  take  the  risk.  I  think  that  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  shape  so  that  we  can  not  burn  out;  that  is, 
put  ourselves  in  shape  so  that  we  can  put  the  fire  out. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts— Our  sheds  having  caught  fire,  we  took  the 
hint  and  put  in  a  force-pump  and  some  hose. 

President  Ittner— There  being  no  further  discussion,  we  will 
take  up  the  next  number,  which  is  a  paper  on  “  Burned  Clay,”  by 
L.  J.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

As  Mr.  Howard  is  not  present,  we  will  take  up  the  next  subject, 
that  of  “  Association  Among  Brickmakers,”  by  Alexander  Prussing, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Prussing  also  being  absent,  we  will  pass  on  to 
“  The  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers ;  ”  general  discussion  led  by  Edwin 
McGraw,  of  Pittsburgh. 

MISTAKES  OF  BRICKMAKERS. 

BY  EDWIN  McGRAW,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Association: 

A  harder  or  more  difficult  task  was  never  placed  upon  a  brickmaker’s 
shoulders  than  has  been  placed  upon  mine.  I  am  instructed,  nay  ordered,  by 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  a  local  organi¬ 
zation  of  which  I  feel  proud  to  announce  myself  a  member,  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  “  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers.”  In  vain  I  argued  that  there  were  other  members 
who  were  better  posted  on  mistakes  than  I  was.  In  vain  I  told  them  that  it  was 
down  on  the  programme  as  a  simple,  little  innocent  discussion,  and  that  no  pa¬ 
per  was  necessary,  yet  the  only  answer  I  received  was  “  McGraw,  stop  your  fool¬ 
ing  and  get  up  that  paper.”  I  delayed  until  the  very  last  moment,  hoping  that 
I  would  succeed  in  shirking  the  duty.  That  I  did  not  is  plainly  evidenced  by 
my  appearance  before  you  to-day.  What  I  have  here  written  was  done  with  a 
view  to  great  brevity,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  spice  of  all  papers. 

The  word  “  Mistake,”  according  to  Webster  is  a  misconception,  an  error  of 
judgment.  Oh !  friends  how  badly  it  made  me  feel  when  I  read  those  words  “  a 
misconception, an  error  of  judgment.”  I  saw  at  a  glance  the  apparently  false 
position  I  had  taken  at  our  Washington  Convention  one  year  ago,  when  I  stood 
before  you  and  proudly  said,  “  Here  stands  a  man  who  has  never  made  a  mis- 
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take  in  the  brickmaking  business.”  I  was  dubbed  a  “  four-year-old,”  “  an  in¬ 
fant.”  I  was  told  to  return  to  iny“ nursing  bottle”  and  other  remarks  just  as 
dignified  and  complimentary.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not,  I  will  not,  accept 
Mr.  Webster  s  definition  of  the  word.  That  is  the  word  as  generally  used  when 
applied  to  the  brickmaking  industry.  A  misconception,  an  error  of  judgment, 
is  not  a  mistake  at  all  times.  What  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  a  mistake  is 
where  a  man  or  a  firm  plunges  headlong  into  some  fool  thing  that  any  practical 
man.  or  any  man  that  has  an  ounce  of  common  sense,  would  shun.  Yet,  the 
brick  business  is  full  of  just  such  men,  just  such  firms. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  all  do  more  or  less  experimenting.  If  we  don’t  we 
are  behind  the  times.  If  we  don’t,  we  are  not  enterprising,  go-a-head  men,  and 
any  business  under  the  sun  is  well  rid  of  any  man  or  any  firm  who  sticks  to  old 
methods  and  will  not  budge  an  inch  just  because,  I  suppose,  his  father  before 
him  had  done  it  that  way.  Such  a  man,  such  a  firm  are  to  be  avoided.  But  up¬ 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  well  must  we  avoid  and  shun  the  man  or  firm  who 
allows  experimenting  to  steal  away  his  business,  his  mind  and  his  bank  ac¬ 
count;  such  people  are  fit  subjects  for  our  compassion.  But  alas!  there  are  a 
class  of  men  in  this  world  whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  pluck  and  fleece  them. 

I  or  a  brickmaker  to  conceive  that  he  has  a  better  or  cheaper  way  of  making 
brick  is  natural.  Again,  if  some  traveling  agent  gets  hold  of  and  convinces  him 
that  he  is  behind  the  age  with  his  present  appliances,  and  that  he  should  discard 
that  system,  replacing  it  with  something  newer,  etc.,  all  this  is  perfectly  natural, 
it  has  happened  and  is  happening  every  day.  But,  Mr.  President,  just  here  Is 
the  point,  right  here  is  where  Mr.  Webster,  Daniel  W’ebster,  and  I  differ.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  if  Mr.  Brickmaker  goes  ahead  slowly  and  tries  his  own  or  the  other 
man’s  ideas  on  a  small  scale,  I  might  more  properly  say,  “  in  an  experimental 
way,”  and  the  idea  was  wrong,  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful,  I  do  not  now 
and  never  can  admit  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  try  it.  It  was  simply  an  experiment 
that  proved  unsuccessful,  although  at  the  same  time  the  idea  was  misconceived 
and  the  judgment  was  in  error. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  other  side.  If  this  man  was  foolish  enough  to  become 
blindly  infatuated  with  his  own  or  somebody  else’s  ideas,  and  turned  in  and  tore 
down  nearly  his  entire  plant  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  ideas  upon  a 
large  plan,  upon  a  grand  scale,  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and  he  discovers 
that  the  whole  outfit  is  a  failure,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  will  agree  with  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  I’ll  agree  with  anybody,  that  it  is  a  mistake,  a  grand  mistake,  and  anybody 
guilty  of  a  mistake  of  this  kind  should  suffer  for  it  and  suffer  without  sympathy 
He  should  pack  up  at  once  and  be  sent  by  fast  train  to  the  smoky  old  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  I  will  meet  him  at  the  depot  and  present  him  with  the  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks  showered  upon  me  at  Washington,  not  forgetting  the  nurs¬ 
ing  bottle,  which  I  guarantee  to  have  well  cleaned,  and  filled  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  which  no  doubt  he  will  stand  badly  in  need  of.  And  permit 
me  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  if  some  of  the  reports  that  I  hear  from  the  east  are 
only  half  true,  there  will  be  some  pretty  old  ducks  badlyin  need  of  this  self-same 
bottle  before  the  season  of  1893  is  closed. 

Although  this  paper  may  seem  to  sound  to  some  a  little  like  a  sermon,  I  will 
assure  yeu  you  I  am  neither  preacher  or  moralist.  I  tried  hard  to  hunt  up  some 
mistakes,  some  particular  mistakes  that  I  could  quote,  but  I  found  that  what 
was  a  failure  in  one  section  was  a  glowing  success  in  another.  I  looked  about 
with  a  mechanic’s  eye  to  find  some  machine,  some  kiln,  some  dryer  or  some 
piocess  that  I  could  stand  up  here  to-day  and  say  this  is  a  failure,  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  I  could  not.  I  could  not,  because,  as  before  remarked,  what  is  a  dismal, 
ruinous  failure  in  one  locality,  is  a  bright,  glittering  success  in  another. 

Again  I  looked  about,  this  time  with  the  view  of  picking  out  some  mistakes 
from  the  the  business  department  of  the  business.  Yet  here  again,  with  but  the 
one  exception,  I  was  unable  to  cull  any  points  that  might  be  of  interest  to  us  I 
found  that  each  and  every  locality  had  its  own  little  points,  its  own  peculiar 
ways,  that  are  all  right  in  that  locality,  but  all  wrong  in  another.  That  same 
law  which  applies  to  the  mechanical  portion  alike  applies  to  the  business  de¬ 
partment,  the  one  exception  noted  being  the  lack  of  organization  for  protection 
against  abuses  and  ruinous  competition ;  the  lack  of  this  I  consider  a  grand  mis¬ 
take.  However,  as  this  paper  is  not  on  organization— which  is  a  hobby  with  me 
—if  I  am  not  careful  I  might  fly  the  track. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  lay  down  four  rules  which,  if 
strictly  adhered  to,  will  place  our  fellow  members  in  such  a  position  that  a  mis¬ 
take — as  I  define  it — will  be  unknown. 

1st.  Any  method  not  in  use  in  your  own  locality,  however  successful  it  may 
be  elsewhere,  is  an  experiment,  be  it  in  burning,  drying  or  any  of  the  various 
processes  employed  in  our  craft;  it  is  an  experiment  and  should  be  tested  or 
tried  in  a  small,  careful,  experimental  way. 

•Jd.— Experiments  are  not  mistakes  even  if  unsuccessful,  if  carried  on  or 
tested  in  a  sensible,  moderate  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prosecution  of  your  regular  business. 

3d.— Any  experiment  is  a  mistake  even  if  successful,  if  it  must  be  tried  or 
tested  in  such  a  manner  or  on  such  a  scale  as  to  involve  a  large  financial  outlay, 
and  also  to  cause  a  suspension  of  your  regular  business.  Such  conduct  is  fool¬ 
hardy  and  must  be  classed  as  a  mistake,  even  if-as  before  remarked-successf ul . 

4th.— Conduct  no  experiment,  however  promising,  unless  you  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  disappointment.  The  chances  are,  generally  speaking,  five  to  one 
against  you. 

President  Ittner  The  subject  of  the  paper  just  read  is  now 

open  for  discussion. 

W.  A.  Pieman,  Vincennes,  Ind.— Mr.  President,  the  paper  just 
read  is  one  of  very  wide  latitude,  embracing  very  many  important 
points.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances  T  became  identified 


with  the  great  clayworking  industry,  taking  charge  of  a  plant 
about  a  year  ago.  I  found  the  same  old  methods  in  vogue  there 
that  had  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  past.  In  looking  over  the 
situation,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  things  had  to  be  conducted  in 
a  different  manner;  that  the  evolution  of  brickmaking  w’as  now 
going  on  and  that  we  should  inscribe  upon  our  banners  the  motto, 
“Excelsior.”  With  this  in  view,  I  made  some  changes  by  which 
we  should  be  enabled  to  turn  out  a  better  product  than  had  ever 
before  been  turned  out.  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  this  organization,  one  of  the  contributors  to  your  official  journal, 
telling  him  we  wanted  a  first-class  burner,  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  art  of  manufacturing  brick.  I  did  this  with  the 
hope  that  I  could  make  a  business  success  of  the  institution  of 
w’hich  I  had  taken  charge.  I  placed  this  man,  or  the  man  he  rec¬ 
ommended,  in  charge,  thinking  that  I  could  show  to  the  w’orld  that 
I  could  make  brick.  We  turned  out  brick,  but  not  with  the  great 
success  that  I  had  anticipated.  We  did  not  turn  them  out  as  sat¬ 
isfactorily  as  I  desired,  for  they  came  from  the  kilns  in  some  shapes 
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undesirable  to  architects,  for  the  architect  is  demanding  better  and 
better  brick  all  the  time,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we  have  to  man¬ 
ufacture  better  goods.  And  following  up  this  idea  I  put  in  some 
machinery  to  prepare  the  clay  in  better  shape,  aiming  to  improve 
the  output.  We  have  in  a  measure  accomplished  this,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  continue  on  this  line  if  it  takes  the  balance  of  our  time. 

I  feel  that  I  must  say  something  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
brickmaking.  Our  president  spoke  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  great 
strides  that  had  been  made  in  brickmaking  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Why  have  all  these  improvements  taken  place?  Gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  you  must  all  admit  that  it  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  machine  men,  and  all  honor  is  due  to  these  men.  The  machine 
man  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  place  on  the  market  of  this  great 
industry  something  artistic.  That  is  the  reason  this  evolution  is 
going  on.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  this 
progress  will  continue  until  time  is  no  more.  Gentlemen,  we  must 
continue  to  improve  our  art,  and  when  we  do  this  and  wrhen  we  are 
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done  our  work  on  earth,  our  friends  and  associates  will  say,  “  M  ell 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 

Alfred  Morgan,  Clover  port,  Ky. -I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  hut  1  am  not  a  stranger  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech.  Possi¬ 
bly,  if  I  were,  my  speech  might  be  characteristic  of  a  sermon  once 
delivered  by  an  eminent  divine.  It  is  said  that  that  sermon  A\as 
animated,  consoling  and  satisfactory.  It  was  so  animated  that  it 
compelled  a  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  to  leave  their 
seats  and  walk  out  of  the  church.  It  was  so  consoling  that  it  put 
a  lot  of  the  members  to  sleep,  and  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  those 
who  had  the  patience  and  endurance  to  hear  it  to  the  close  that 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  never  wished  to  hear  that  man 
again.  In  reference  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read  on  the 
subject  of  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers:  They  are  like  the  English¬ 
man,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “they  are  as  full  of  conceit  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat.”  I  am  here  to  confess  that  I  am  not  the  man  who  has  never 
made  a  mistake.  I  met  a  man  of  this  kind  quite  recently.  He 
said,  he  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
had  been  here  fourteen  years,  and  had  never  yet  learned  anything. 
He  said  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  Staffordshire  or  blue  brick  out 
of  the  material  he  was  operating.  I  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  material,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  a  little  of  the  conceit  out 
of  him,  and  I  said,  “  Look  here,  I  have  been  in  the  business  thirty 
years,  I  have  handled  the  material  you  are  going  to  handle,  and  I 
know  you  can  not  make  Staffordshire  brick  out  of  this  material. 

He  said,  “  What  do  you  know  about  Staffordshire  brick.”  I  said, 

I  made  Staffordshire  brick  in  England  when  you  were  running 
around  in  pinafores.”  He  has  been  trying  all  summer  to  make 
Staffordshire  brick,  and  he  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  making 
what  Americans  call  good  brick.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  have 
made  mistakes.  When  I  landed  in  New  York,  I  threw  all  my  con¬ 
ceit  with  my  straw-bed  into  the  harbor.  I  think  I  am  a  wiser  man, 
and  I  think  I  am  a  better  man  for  coming  to  this  country  [applause] 
and  learning  something' about  brickmaking.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  have  spoken  at  all,  but  the  paper  furnished  me  a  text  up¬ 
on  which  I  could  preach  for  twenty  years.  I  think  the  man  who 
makes  mistakes,  and  then  rectifies  his  mistakes  and  profits  by  them, 
will  be  the  most  successful.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  a  companion 
and  we  entered  into  a  compact  of  this  kind,  and  it  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  me  all  through  my  life.  It  was  this,  we 
were  to  tell  each  other  our  faults,  and  watch  and  criticise  each 
other’s  conduct,  and  do  it  in  love.  Now,  when  my  employer  comes 
to  me  and  says,  “  Morgan,  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake,”  and 
points  out  his  reason  for  thinking  so  and  offers  a  suggestion,  I  ac¬ 
cept  his  suggestion  and  act  upon  it.  But  when  a  man  comes  to  me 
in  an  unkind  spirit  and  pulls  at  my  arm,  and  I  know  this  man  don’t 
know  a  single  thing  that  he  is  talking  about,  I  do  not  accept  his  sug¬ 
gestions.  _ 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  read  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  you  will  find  there  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  a  man  who 
has  made  a  great  many  mistakes,  and  expects  to  continue^  in  that 

line.  My  boy  picked  up  the  Clay-Worker,  and  said:  “Father, 

has  Mr.  Snell  been  having  a  fight  with  Ebenezer  Jonathan?  It 
looks  as  though  he  was  trying  to  put  Mr.  Snell  out.”  Gentlemen, 
don’t  follow  Ebenezer’s  example.  To  New  England  brickmakers, 

I  say,  that  you  have  the  material  in  New  England  and  you  have 
the  facilities  in  New  England  to  manufacture  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  building  purposes,  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
States.  I  say  investigate,  and  it  is  possible  when  you  come  to  the 
next  convention  you  will  have  something  to  say  satisfactory  to 
yourselves  and  instructive  to  the  rest  of  us. 

S.  P.  Crafts,  North  Haven,  Conn.— Please  accept  the  thanks  of 
Yankee  Doodle.  And  I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  McGraw  that  the 
“truth  is  truth,”  and  that  the  Webster  he  speaks  of  is  not  Daniel 

but  Noah,  who  resided  in  my  neighborhood.  [Laughter.]  When 

you  come  to  talking  of  mistakes  of  brickmakers,  I  could  talk  all 
day,  and  not  tell  the  mistakes  I  have  made.  I  never  expect  to 
make  brick  without  making  mistakes.  I  will  leave  that  to  some 
vounger  man.  We  brickmakers  are  all  like  the  girl  who  wanted  to 


see  the  folly  of  getting  married,  so  she  tried  it.  T  ou  are  all  bound 
to  do  it  You  all  know  the  story  of  the  doctor  who  treated  the 
blacksmith  with  pork  and  cabbage,  and  afterwards  wrote :  “Pork 
and  cabbage  will  cure  a  blacksmith,  but  it  would  kill  a  tailor.  The 
clav  which  my  friend  Snell  works  makes  a  good  brick,  but  it  would 
not  make  a  good  brick  were  it  not  for  Snell.  They  made  a  good 
brick  in  Syracuse,  but  they  would  be  better  brick  if  they  were  not 
non-absorbent.  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  does  not  believe  that  a 
non-absorbent  brick  is  good  for  a  pavement.  If  I  live  long  enough. 

I  may  come  back  and  say  I  told  you  so.  North  Haven  has  laid 
down  some  brick  pavements.  We  took  part  from  Barrington, 
from  Snell’s  yard,  and  part  from  Syracuse.  We  took,  some  of  the 
brick  that  were  non-absorbent.  So  far  there  is  no  difference,  but 
we  will  wait  a  few  years,  and  I  say  the  non-absorbent  brick  will 
not  stand  the  wear,  and  I  know.  Several  years  ago  we  broke  up 
our  common  brick,  which  will  absorb  eight  ounces  ot  water,  and 
put  them  down  in  part  of  the  road,  and  the  rest  broken  stone,  and 
you  can  see  tracks  of  the  wheels  on  the  stone,  but  you  can  not  on 

the  brick.  .  _  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

W.  H.  Alsip — The  brickmaking  business  is  one  which  should  be 

entered  into  only  by  those  who  are  wealthy.  If  we  went  into  any 
other  business,  which  should  be  such  a  new  departure,  we  would 
expect  little  else  than  failure.  The  trouble  is,  a  great  many  people 
who  got  into  the  business  have  come  into  the  possession  of  some 
clay  land  or  have  foreclosed  a  chattel  mortgage  and  got  some  brick 
machinery,  and  don’t  know  what  else  to  do  but  to  make  brick. 
They  had  better  make  scrap  iron  out  of  the  machine.  That  is  one 
of  the  mistakes  of  brickmaking-owning  a  piece  of  land  ip  the 
Avrong  place,  a  place  inaccessible  to  the  market.  I  think  as  many 
failures  have  been  made  by  men  who  have  had  to  go  too  far  to  reach 
the  market  as  by  any  other  cause.  Another  mistake,  and  one 
which  you  have  all  made  and  we  have  made  ourselves,  is  in  not  put¬ 
ting  in  enough  power  to  run  the  plant.  The  machinery  men  are, 
of  course,  interested  in  making  you  believe  you  can  run  it  with 
a  little  power.  While  Mr.  Chambers  is  an  honorable  gentleman 
and  would  not  intentionally  mislead  any  one,  yet  he  will  tell  you 
that  you  can  run  his  machines  with  a  number  of  horse  power  that 
is  really  only  about  one-quarter  of  what  they  ought  to  haAre,  and 
the  last  engine  that  the  Alsip  Company  bought  to  run  a  Chambers 
machine  is  about  400  horse  power,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too  much. 
Get  enough  power,  I  say,  to  run  your  machine.  That  is  important. 
Get  enough  power  so  you  can  increase  the  capacity  of  your  ma¬ 
chine.  No  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  is  more  serious  than  the 
sanguine  feature  in  brickmaking.  I  believe  that  much  could  be 
saved  to  brick  manufacturers  if  they  were  not  so  confident,  if  the} 
were  a  little  less  sanguine  in  the  beginning  and  commenced  on  a 
small  scale.  Perfect  your  process  of  manufacture  and  then  launch 
into  a  big  enterprise.  Don’t  put  your  last  dollar  into  a  big  plant  at 
the  start.  If  you  do,  you  are  apt  to  lose  all  you  have.  If  you  put 
half  your  money  in  and  keep  the  rest  in  reserve  until  you  have 
perfected  your  process,  then  it  is  -all  right  to  risk  everything. 
Another  mistake  we  make  is  in  the  matter  of  building..  We  made 
a  great  mistake,  put  up  a  colossal  building,  and  we  paid  for  that 
mistake  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ;  but  we  profited  by  that  mistake.  Our  original  mistake  was 
in  not  putting  up  a  fire-proof  building.  We  put  in  an  apparatus  to 
put  out  the  fire,  and  the  fire  began  in  that  very  place  and  burned 
up  the  apparatus.  We  have  put  up  a  new  fire-proof  building,  the 
floors  and  walls  are  of  brick  and  the  roof  of  iron,  and  now  we  feel 
entirely  independent  of  the  element  of  fire.  The  insurance  com¬ 
panies  now  give  us  everything  we  ask  for  at  one-half  less  than  we 

paid  before.  . 

W.  D.  Gates— There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to  in 

relating  these  mistakes  of  brickmakers.  These  mistakes  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  past.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  just  after 
the  first  of  the  year  and  you  have  been  looking  over  your  accounts, 
been  studying  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  results  of  circum¬ 
stances  you  have  passed  through,  and  you  should  remember  the 
knowledge  and  experience  you  have  gained  from  these  mistakes 
you  have  made  in  the  past.  I  want  to  say  t*  you  don’t  get  dis- 
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couraged  about  these  mistakes.  I  think  every  one  of  us  in  think¬ 
ing  these  mistakes  over  by  ourselves  are  apt  to  get  discouraged, 
hut  it  ought  not  to  he  so.  I  remember  at  one  convention,  I  was 
sitting  in  the  hotel  lobby  talking  to  a  friend;— it  was  his  first  con¬ 
vention,  and  he  made  the  remark  that  the  convention  was  very 
pleasant,  but  that  he  was  not  getting  anything  out  of  it  that  would 
reimburse  him  for  his  expenses.  Just  at  that  time  several  men 
came  up  and  it  happened  to  turn  into  an  experience  meeting,  ev¬ 
ery  one  telling  of  his  experience,  and  I  think,  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  that  man  turned  and  said,  “I  want  to  take  hack  what  I 
said,  that  I  was  not  getting  anything  from  the  convention  ;  I  have 
had  enough  just  now  to  pay  me  over  and  again  for  coming  to  this 
convention.”  I  am  going  back  to  my  home  encouraged  to  find  that 
you  are  all  making  your  share  of  mistakes.  [Applause.] 

J.  A.  Snell — Gentlemen,  we  are  all  full  of  mistakes.  I  guess  I 
am  going  to  make  one  now  in  trying  to  speak  to  the  convention.  It 
may  be  like  my  singing.  I  can  sing  like  a  Missouri  nightingale. 
Did  you  ever  hear  one?  For  fear  some  of  you  don’t  know  what 
they  are  I  will  tell  you.  A  Missouri  nightingale  is  a  jack  mule. 
His  voice  is  not  very  sweet,  but  you  can  hear  him  a  long  way  off. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  not  much  to  say,  but  you  can  hear  me.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  listen  to  the  mistakes  of  others,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  noticed,  there  has  no  one  risen  so  far  to  tell  us 
how  to  avoid  mistakes.  That  is  something  I  would  like  to  learn. 
I  would  like  to  live  on  the  experiences  of  others,  instead  of  my 
own,  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  just  one  or  two  things  I  want  to 
speak  on  and  tell  you  of  some  things  I  think  will  help  you  to  avoid 
making  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tell  you,  you  can 
avoid  a  great  many  mistakes  by  getting  away  from  your  yard  and 
by  sending  your  head  man  around  to  visit  other  yards  and  learn 
something.  If  they  stay  right  at  home  all  the  time  they  will  have 
to  learn  by  their  own  experience  or  by  your  experience.  If  you 
have  an  intelligent  man  working  for  you,  you  can  have  him  earn 
money  no  faster  for  you  than  by  sending  him  to  see  what  others 
are  doing. 

Another  way  to  avoid  mistakes,  is  in  not  keeping  a  man  who 
does  not  do  his  work  as  he  should.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  select¬ 
ing  a  good  man  for  that  position,  giving  him  absolute  authority  in 
that  position  and  holding  him  responsible,  and  I  have  found  that 
in  doing  this,  I  can  sleep  a  great  deal  better  at  night.  If  I  have  a 
man  I  can  trust,  I  leave  matters  almost  entirely  in  his  hands  as 
long  as  he  does  well.  If  I  find  that  that  man  does  not  do  his  work, 
I  will  not  keep  him  an  hour.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  him 
from  sympathy.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say,  well  I  will  keep  him 
until  I  can  get  some  one  else  to  take  his  place.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  quicker  you  get  rid  of  him  the  better  it  will  be  for  you 
both.  You  had  better  blow  your  whistles  and  shut  down  your 
works  than  to  keep  that  man.  The  same  thing  applies  to  keeping 
a  machine  that  does  not  accomplish  the  work  for  you  that  it 
should.  If  your  business  has  been  good  one  year  and  you  have 
made  any  money,  and  the  next  year  your  machine  is  badly  worn 
so  that  it  will  only  run  part  of  the  time  and  not  make  very  good 
brick  during  that  time,  I  want  to  tell  you  there  is  no  power  under 
Heaven  that  will  enable  you  to  make  money  another  year  and 
keep  that  poor  machine.  If  it  does  not  do  its  work,  if  it  does  not 
produce  a  good  brick  in  the  proper  form,  throw  it  out  and  get  one 
that  will,  or  get  out  of  the  business  yourself.  Then  there  is  another 
way,  and  that  is  in  making  sales.  There  are  too  many  of  us  that 
just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  few  brick  in  the  kiln  and  begin  to  fire,  we 
go  out  and  force  sales  at  a  price  below  what  it  is  possible  to  produce 
the  brick,  and  what  is  worse,  we  sell  to  a  contractor  who,  we 
doubt  very  much  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  is  responsible.  Now,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  make  our  pile  come  down  faster  than 
that  will.  You  may  be  able  to  do  business  for  a  little  while  in  this 
way,  but  you  can  not  do  it  long.  I  think  contractors  are  about  as 
hard  a  set  of  men  to  get  along  with  as  any  that  I  know  of.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  who  are  fair  and  square.  They  ask  for  common 
brick  and  when  you  bring  them,  say  they  wanted  better  brick;. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  right  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  do  it  as  if 


you  had  a  little  back-bone  of  your  own.  Furnish  just  what  you 
agreed  to  furnish,  and  then  make  them  stand  up  to  their  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Geo.  B.  Engles,  Chicago,  Ill.— I  have  attended,  I  believe,  three 
conventions  of  this  Association.  While  I  am  not  a  brickmaker 
for  the  past  eight  years  I  have  been  interested  in  brick,  especially 
in  pressed  brick.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  made 
a  remark  that  will  furnish  me  with  a  text.  That  is,  in  reference 
to  the  bringing  down  the  price  of  brick.  During  my  experience  in 
selling  brick  for  other  people,  I  have  always  found  in  the  market  a 
class  of  brick  which  had  a  tendency  every  time  they  were  there  to 
reduce  the  price  of  other  brick.  I  refer  to  the  brick  of  an  inferior 
quality.  I  am  now  selling  brick  for  five  or  six  different  manufac¬ 
turers  and  they  are  all  different  grades  of  brick,  some  of  one  color 
and  some  of  another.  They  are  nearly  all  made  by  the  dry  process* 
and  very  frequently  I  have  taken  occasion  to  remark  to  the  brick 
manufacturers,  “Why  can  you  not  have  both  edges  of  the  face  of 
your  brick  alike?”  I  find  one  edge  of  nearly  all  brick  not  quite  up 


J.  P.  McCollum,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Louisville,  Ky. 


to  the  standard,  not  as  perfect  as  the  other  side.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  say,  “Why,  our  brick  are  just  as  good  as  Mr.  Blank’s  brick, 
and  his  brick  sell  on  the  market.”  I  tell  you  there  is  just  where 
the  manufacturers  of  pressed  brick  make  a  mistake.  A  good  red 
brick  with  two  good  edges  and  both  ends  of  the  brick  good  is  bound 
to  sell.  The  other  day  I  went  to  get  the  results  of  a  conference 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  large  building  in  Chicago.  I  sat 
outside  of  the  little  room  where  their  meeting  was  held,  and  during 
their  conversation,  a  part  of  which  I  heard,  they  were  comparing 
the  qualities  of  brick  and  they  decided  in  that  meeting  that  one 
brick  was  worth  five  dollars  more  than  another,  and  the  difference 
in  the  selling  price  of  the  brick  was  only  about  three  dollars.  The 
good  brick  was  a  brick  made  nearly  perfect,  of  good  shape,  clear  in 
its  color,  although  not  made  of  any  better  clay  than  the  other.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  any  harder,  but  I  do  know  that  one  brick 
was  decided  to  be  at  least  worth  five  dollars  more  than  the  other, 
and  the  difference  was  in  the  edge  of  the  brick.  I  know  that  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  prices  have  been  forced  down  from  forty- 
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six  dollars  to  twenty-seven  dollars,  and  on  down  to  sixteen  and 
eighteen  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  best.  And  the  good 
brickmakers  had  to  come  down  or  not  make  any  sales. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  city  in  the  United  States  that  uses 
as  many  face  brick  as  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  we  are  selling  foi  at 
least  $1.00  per  thousand  less  than  they  do  in  the  city  of  New  \ork. 

Is  it  because  they  make  in  Chicago  a  class  of  inferior  brick?  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  Thej 
do  not  see  the  imperfections  in  them  and  they  see  that  the  brick 
look  all  right  and  say,  “  I  can  not  see  $5.00  difference,”  and  the  man 
who  makes  a  good  brick  has  to  sell  them  cheap  because  he  can  not 
get  a  good  price  for  them.  I  mainly  told  this  because  I  believe  that 
the  object  of  this  Association  is  to  advance  the  art  of  making  good 
brick.  If  the  manufacturers  of  pressed  brick  will  make  their  brick 
perfect,  the  manufacturers  of  poor  and  cheap  brick  will  have  to 

stand  back.  .  . 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga.- You  will  remember,  that  is,  the 

older  members,  that  I  missed  the  meeting  last  year  at  Washington, 
and  if  I  talk  more  than  five  minutes,  you  might  give  me  ten,  so  1 
can  get  caught  up.  This  subject  of  “  Mistakes  of  Brickmakers  ”  is 
so  important  that  I  do  not  think  I  can  get  through  in  five  minutes. 
There  are  certain  elements  necessary  to  success  in  brickmaking. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  capital;  in  the  next  place, 
there  must  be  a  bank  of  clay  suitable  to  produce  the  material 
that  you  wish  to  manufacture.  That  is  one  essential.  Another 
essential  is  a  market  for  the  product.  These  three  things  we 
must  have,  or  we  can  not  have  success.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
secure  the  first.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  much,  trouble  to  raise  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  or  even  more  capital  to  perform  this 
WOrk,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  a  bank  of  clay  of  the  right 
kind.  That  can  be  done  and  is  done.  The  market  you  can  also 
have.  So  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting  these 
three  essential  things.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been  much 
trouble  of  this  kind  in  this  country.  But  the  next  essential  thing  is 
a  proper  man  to  build  and  manage  your  works.  That  makes  four 
things.  It  is  true  there  must  he  a  man  to  manage  the  financial 
part,  and  this  makes  five.  All  these  things  are  necessary  and  the 
great  trouble  in  this  country  is  to.  secure  the  fourth;  that  is,  a 
proper  man  to  build  and  manage  the  works,  ibis  is  the  lock  upon 
which  we  strike  nine  times  out  of  ten.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth. 
Is  it  necessary  that  we  start  to  build  our  works  and  plan  them 
wrong  and  make  failures  in  burning  for  two  or  three  years?  Is  it 
necessary,  I  say?  If  so,  why  is  it  necessary? 

That  is  what  I  can  not  understand.  We  have  to  build  our  works 
and  operate  them  two  or  three  years,  and  then  you  take  a  man  that 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  business  and  teach  him.  It  may 
take  $25,000  or  $30,000  to  educate  that  man.  There  is  a  remedy  for 
all  this.  This  can  be  avoided.  The  business  of  brickmaking  has 
advanced  so  rapidly,  its  strides  have  been  so  enormous,  that  we 
have  become  confused  and  we  can  not  keep  up.  twenty  years  ago 
it  was  simply  a  pug  mill  and  a  blind  horse,  and  the  brick  w  ere 
made  in  one  certain  way.  And  then  came  the  brick  machine  and  the 
dryer,  and  then  we  had  the  stiff  mud  and  the  dry  press,  and  each 
yard  that  used  to  make  5,000  a  year  must  now  make  5,000  a  day, 
or  not  keep  up  in  the  business.  I  had  a  man  from  Philadelphia 
who  professed  to  he  a  brickmaker,  and  he  made  a  complete  failure  ; 
and  another  man  who  did  not  know  anything  about  brickmaking, 
but  had  simply  traveled  around  and  got  points,  went  to  work  and 
made  good  brick.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  Philadelphia 
brickmakers;  the  best  brick  in  the  world  comes  from  Philadelphia; 
I  simply  give  this  as  an  example.  These  conventions  are  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  our  views,  and  I  claim  that  the  time  is  conn' 
when  the  manager  of  a  brick  plant  must  not  only  be  a  practical 
clay  worker,  but  be  must  be  a  scientific  brickmaker,  understand 
chemistry  sufficiently  to  take  clay  and  analyze  it  and  say  what  it 
will  produce  before  he  burns  it,  and  understand  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making  and  burning  so  well  that  he  can  take  clay  from  any  part 
of  the  country  and  know  about  what  method  is  the  best  for  manu¬ 
facturing  it,  and  in  what  kiln  to  burn  it.  this  can  only  be  done  by 


a  training  school  for  brickmakers  where  they  hSve  machines  and 
kilns  and  dryers  of  different  kinds,  where  clays  are  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  made  on  different  machines  and 
tested,  and  the  young. man  who  graduates  from  that  school  will  be 
fully  equipped  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  make 
brick.  There  are  brickmakers  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  science  in 
brickmaking,  but  we  have  got  to  come  to  it.  W e  have  got  to  shake 
the  sand  and  dust  out  of  our  eyes  and  ears.  We  have  got  to  learn 
this  thing  and  learn  it  right.  [Applause.] 

John  Ivline,  Cleveland,  Ohio— This  is  a  very  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  and  especially  the  last  few  speeches  we  have  listened  to.  It 
seems  to  me  w'e  are  coming,  gentlemen,  to  a  very  practical  line.  1 
think  when  we  speak  of  mistakes  we  should  name  them  so  defin¬ 
itely  that  the  hearers  can  understood.  If  we  are  not  able  to  give 
a  remedy  for  our  mistakes,  may  be  some  one  in  the  convention 
can.  I  think  the  mistake  I  have  noticed  most  among  brickmak¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  one  that  is  almost  criminal  in  its  nature.  I  have  a 
relative  and  a  very  dear  friend  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
mistakes  to  the  extent  of  about  $25,000.  It  is  simply  this :  When 
he  was  induced  to  give  his  attention  to  brickmaking,  the  parties 
who  wished  to  invest  his  money  told  him  it  wras  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  there  was  a  mint  of  money  in  it,  a  sort  of  a  Col.  Sellers 
process — millions  in  it.  Wh.en  he  had  looked  well  into  the  work 
and  got  his  plant  started,  he  wanted  a  competent  superintendent 
and  a  good  burner.  And  right  here  is  that  serious  mistake  I  wish 
to  mention.  The  letters  of  recommendation  came  to  this  man 
from  old  brickmakers  who  seemed  to  understand  the  party  that 
they  recommended — I  trust  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  it  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  paid  to  write  these  recommendations. 

It  is  just  such  recommendations  as  these  that  cause  brickmakers 
of  America  to-day  to  employ  superintendents  and  burners  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject.  I  say  the  man  who  writes 
a  letter  recommending  a  man  for  a  situation  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
recommendations  to  every  man  that  asks  for  them,  I  would  say  to 
you  be  very  careful  in  the  future,  for  it  may  be  cause  of  ruining 
some  plant.  I  will  just  give  you  a  little  circumstance.  The  com¬ 
pany  with  which  I  am  connected  wanted  a  superintendent,  had 
been  looking  about  for  a  good  man  for  fifteen  months.  After  writ¬ 
ing  to  various  parties  with  reference  to  getting  a  man,  a  certain 
party  wrote  a  letter  recommending  a  man,  and  from  the  tone  of 
the  letter  we  were  induced  to  give  the  man  a  position.  After  that 
man  had  been  working  for  about  nine  months,  it  became  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  something  was  lacking,  that  he  was  a  failure.  We  began 
to  investigate  and  finally  sent  right  back  to  the  man  who  had 
written  the  letter  of  recommendation.  He  said:  “It  seems  to  me 
I  did  write  a  letter  of  recommendation,  but  it  was  so  worded  that 
you  can  not  lay  the  blame  on  me.”  Now,  let  us  be  plain,  let  us  use 
language  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  When  we  are 
asked  to  write  a  letter  of  recommendation,  let  us  know  that  the 
man  is  all  that  we  recommend  him  to  be.  There  has  too  much  of 
this  work  been  done.  Since  I  have  been  here  in  Louisville  I  have 
met  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Let  us  not  do  like  the  man  who  said,  “  I  had  a  blister,  so  I  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  my  neighbor  so  he  would  have  a  blister  too.”  This  is 
a  very  great  mistake. 

L>.  P.  Guise,  Williamsport,  Pa.— Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
concur  heartily  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said  in  regard  to  re¬ 
commendations.  I  believe  there  are  too  many  of  these  men  who  are 
traveling  around  the  country  on  recommendations,  and  they  are  a 
very  dangerous  element  to  come  in  contact  with.  They  have  what 
is  called  the  big  head,  and  take  entire  possession  of  the  plant,  and 
will  not  listen  to  any  advice,  and  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
rid  the  works  of  such  men.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  take  a  man 
from  your  plant  and  show  him  how  you  want  things  done.  Travel 
around  yourself,  and  come  back  and  tell  him  how  you  wish  things 
done,  and  then  he  can  not  say,  “  I  am  running  this  yard.”  Take  the 
matter  in  your  own  hands  and  keep  them.  As  this  seems  to  be  an 
experience  meeting,  I  might  say  a  word  in  regard  to  what  my  ex- 
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perience  has  been  in  the  past  year.  I  have  changed  from  the  hand- 
yard  to  a  machine-yard,  and  though  I  run  both  of  the  plants  part 
of  the  time  during  the  past  season,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  machine  plant  is  the  better  plant.  I  abandoned  the  old  yard, 
and  in  the  selection  of  machinery  I  traveled  over  the  country,  and 
gained  a  great  deal  of  information  that  I  could  not  have  gained  in 
any  other  way.  I  put  in  machinery,  and  of  course  made  some 
mistakes.  I  have  been  in  the  business  some  twenty  odd  years,  and 
I  have  always  made  mistakes,  a  great  many  of  them.  I  made  a 
mistake  last  year  in  this  way.  I  had  taken  the  pledge  of  a  party 
to  do  thus  and  so  with  their  machinery  and  so  with  other  machines 
that  they  said  would  do  just  as  much  as  they  recommended.  I  was 
lackingin  knowledge  of  machinery.  I  grant  this.  You  must  learn  by 
sad  experience.  I  gained  this  experience.  If  Iwere  to  equip  another 
new  plant,  I  would  let  one  firm  furnish  the  entire  plant,  and  bind 
them  to  put  that  plant  in  complete  and  make  them  guarantee  it, 
and  then  if  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  they  guaranteed, 
hold  them  to  a  strict  account.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  experience 
to  start  a  new  yard  and  buy  one  machine  from  one  party,  and  an¬ 
other  machine  from  another  party,  and  the  engine  and  boiler 
from  another  party.  The  machinery  will  require  more  power  than 
is  represented  to  run  it.  I  simply  make  this  statement  in  order  to 
warn  others  who  may  be  starting  new  yards.  I  want  to  say,  I 
think  the  machine  I  am  using  is  as  good  a  machine  as  there  is 
on  the  market.  I  find  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  bind  the  parties 
furnishing  the  machine  to  stand  by  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Crafts- — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  gentleman 
said  he  changed  from  an  old  system  to  a  new.  Did  he  find  any 
material  difference  in  cost  of  making  the  brick? 

Mr.  Guise — I  can  produce  a  much  better  brick  with  machinery 
at  less  cost  than  I  could  by  hand. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson -Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  the  idea 
of  getting  up  in  this  large  body  ,  of  intelligent  men  was  foreign  to 
my  thought  when  I  entered  the  hall,  but  I  have  listened  to  the 
various  addresses  from  the  different  members  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  I  have  been  prompted  to  make  the  greatest  mistake 
of  my  life  in  gaining  the  recognition  of  the  president  that  I  may 
say  a  word  or  two.  The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  many,  and 
most  of  these  mistakes  have  been  caused  by  my  being  in  the  brick 
business.  The  largest  mistake  was  made  last  November,  when,  as 
treasurer  and  manager  of  our  company,  I  failed  to  declare  a  divi¬ 
dend.  [Laughter.]  During  the  past  year,  two  or  three  new  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  put  into  operation  in  our  territory,  and  there  is 
now  being  turned  out  something  like  300,000,000  brick  where  there 
are  consumed  on  an  average  of  250,000,000  of  brick,  so  you  will  see 
that  the  output  or  sales  of  brick  is  much  less  than  the  production, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  woman  who  explained  why  she  made 
so  much  money  by  buying  eggs  at  twelve  cents  a  dozen  and  selling 
them  for  ten  cents  a  dozen;  she  said  it  was  because  she  sold  so 
many.  [Laughter.]  I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  of  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  especially  new  institutions,  is  in  not  counting  the  cost 
of  production. 

They  make  brick  and  put  them  on  the  market  and  sell  way  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production,  and  think  .they  are  making  money  be¬ 
cause  they  are  selling  brick,  but  when  they  come  to  sum  up  at  the 
close  of  the  year  they  find  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  making  money  have  lost  it.  Another  mistake  which  I 
recognize  is  that  of  employing  an  incompetent  man  to  manage 
your  works.  Another  mistake  is  that  while  we  may  be  doing  a 
good  business  and  seem  to  be  making  monej^hand  over  fist,  we  get 
indifferent  as  to  the  receipts,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  go 
over  our  books  and  find  that  instead  of  profiting  we  have  been 
losing,  and  this  on  account  of  our  indifference  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests.  One  of  the  mistakes  which  causes  losses,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  is  the  mixing  up  of  the  brick  and  other  business.  [Applause.] 

J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  Ind.— Brother  Morrison  mentioned 
the  idea  of  a  school  where  you  could  educate  men  to  analyze  clay. 

I  would  not  recognize  as  a  chemist  a  man  who  was  educated  that 
way.  I  have  made  a  specialty  of  clay  and  its  analysis  for  twenty 


years,  and  if  I  know  all  the  important  constituents  of  clay  to-day 
I  know  more  than  1  think  I  do.  What  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Association  adopt  is  a  standard  such  as  other  professions  adopt, 
that  brick  shall  be  sold  upon  their  standard  of  excellence,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  chemist.  We  put  all  our  material  at  a  unit  value. 
Now,  brick  should  have  a  unit  value.  If  you  had  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard,  the  brick  would  be  25  per  cent,  better  than  they  are  now 
made.  I  think  brick  should  be  sold  upon  their  actual  value. 

President  Ittner— As  there  seems  to  be  no  further  inclination 
to  discuss  this  subject,  we  will  pass  on,  or  rather  go  back  and  take 
up  No.  3  on  the  programme,  “  Burned  Clay,”  by  L.  J.  Howard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BURNED  CLAY. 

BY  L.  J.  HOWARD,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association: 

When  I  began  to  consider  this  subject  practically  I  was  really  amazed  at  the 
vastness  of  the  task  I  had  set  myself. 


W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  O. 

“Burned  Clay,”  why  that  is  a  simple  subject,”  the  layman  might  say ;  “a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  brickmaking  covers  the  ground.” 

Yet  he  would  be  as  lacking  in  understanding  of  the  immensity  of  the  words 
as  was  the  Scotch  lassie,  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ignorant  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  city  life.  It  was  in  the  days  when  Edinboro  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  great  gates;  she  had  a  sister  in  service  in  the  city,  and  plodded  her  way 
there  on  foot,  arriving  after  night-fall,  when  the  gates  were  closed.  She 
knocked,  and  the  sentinel  came. 

“  What  will  you  have?”  he  asked. 

“  Is  this  Edinboro  ?  ”  she  inquired. 

“  It  is,”  he  said. 

“  Well,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  Peggy  is  in.” 

Burned  clay  is  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  civilization  in 
the  world.  What  would  be  our  cities  without  burned  clay,  for  their  dwellings 
and  business  edifices,  or  our  country  land  without  burned  clay,  for  the  draining 
tiles,  that  reclaim  whole  counties  from  the  marsh,  and  make  the  state  richer. 
How  could  our  great  centers  of  population  now  do  without  burned  clay,  for 
conduits  of  all  sorts,  water  pipe,  sewer  pipe,  gas  pipe,  and  the  pipes  for  the 
electrical  wires? 

How  plain  and  bare  and  ugly  and  uncomfortable  would  be  the  houses  when 
they  were  built,  without  the  burned  clay  that  makes  the  ornamental  terra  cotta, 
the  beautiful  tiles,  the  useful  fire  brick,  and  the  thousand  varieties  of  earthen¬ 
ware  that  now  seem  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  housekeeper.  One  gets  up 
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in  the  morning  and  thanks  burned  clay  for  the  utensils  that  give  him  his  break¬ 
fast,  for  the  vessels  from  which  he  takes  it,  and  for  the  heat  that  diffuses  itself 
through  his  house  as  he  eats.  He  goes  out  and  burned  clay  prevents  him  from 
sinking  into  the  mud.  He  enters  his  office,  and  goes  through  his  day  s  work, 
burned  clay  contributing  in  a  hundred  different  ways  to  his  comfort  during  the 
day.  Whether  he  sleeps,  works  or  amuses  himself  at  the  club,  he  would  find,  if  his 
attention  were  directed  to  that  point,  that  he  owes  much  to  burned  clay,  whie 
has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Suppose  the  Egyptians  had 
known  nothing  of  the  art,  and  Pharaoh’s  daughter  and  her  hand-maidens  had 
not  had  their  burned  clay  water  vessels ;  they  would  not  have  to  come  down  to  the 
Nile  to  fill  them;  they  would  not  have  found  Moses  in  the  bullrushes,  and  saved 
his  life;  the  Israelites  would  have  been  without  a  deliverer,  and  would  never 

have  been  released  from  their  bondage,  where  they  toiled  laborously,  making 
bricks  without  straw,  for  the  tyrant  who  held  them  in  slavery. 

In  this  Bible  story  of  Moses  is  our  first  detailed  information  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  brick,  although  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  there  are 
many  allusions  to  it.  The  Egyption  traditioif  is  that  Num,  who  was  the  first 
being  created  by  God,  drew  clay  from  the  Nile,  and  molded  the  human  race  in 
his  potter’s  wheel.  That  tradition  may  be  traced  back  over  four  thousand  years, 
further  than  literature  even.  The  earliest  history  of  brickmaking  confuses  the 
burned  bricks  and  sun-dried  bricks,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  sort  was 
used  for  various  purposes.  The  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  building 
their  houses  and  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
they  knew  the  advantage  of  burning  the  brick,  and  used  them  to  some  exten  . 
The  Tower  of  Babel  which  was  begun  in  2247  before  Christ,  was  started  wit 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  tasks  of  the  Israelites  under  Pharaoh  were  the  making  ol 
sun-dried  bricks.  That  was  in  1706  before  Christ.  At  this  time  the  Babylonian 
monarchs  were  not  only  using  burned  glazed  bricks  for  their  palaces,  but  were 
making  it  into  colored  tiling,  as  relics  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre 
now  show.  The  Pyramids  of  Abee  Roa  Roash,  Dashour,  Howara,  Iaahoon, 
Gizeh  and  Saquara  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  made  with  and  without  straw, 
the  bricks  being  about  sixteen  inches  long,  three  inches  wide  and  fourand 
three-quarters  inches  thick.  The  Assyrians,  four  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
knew  how  to  make  burned  brick,  and  used  them  for  their  finer  dwellings,  as 
well  as  for  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family.  As  the  races  mingled  on  friendly 
terms  and  through  wars,  the  way  to  make  burned  brick  became  general  y 
known,  yet  some  of  the  nations  deliberately  ignored  the  material.  Probably 
the  methods  in  use  then  were  slow,  and  required  the  labor  of  many  men.  When 
the  Emperor  of  China,  Shee  Hoang  Ti,  built  the  great  Chinese  wall,  he  used 
burned  brick  principally.  It  took  over  a  million  men  ten  years  to  build  it.  It 
was  finished  in  the  year  211  before  Christ,  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  six  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast  on  its  top.  A  writer  in  a  current  magazine  this  month,  two  thous¬ 
and  years  after  the  building  of  this  wall,  describes  a  visit  to  it.  A  great  part  of 
it  still  stands,  and  the  brick  of  that  part  is  quite  hard. 

Neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Rome  did  they  fancy  burned  brick  in  the  old  days. 
Greece  resorted  to  its  stone  quarries  and  Rome  to  its  forests.  It  was  not  til 
Rome  conquered  Egypt,  and  brought  some  of  that  country’s  brickmakers  to  the 

Eternal  City,  seeing  the  importance  of  brickmaking  to  the  prosperity  of  a  city, 

that  burned  brick  was  used  at  all  there.  The  Egyptian  brickmakers  in  Rome 
were  the  first  to  burn  brick  in  kilns.  The  brick  were  used  principally  in  facing 
walls  or  concrete,  and  ruins  show  that  they  were  placed  about  four  to  a  foot  on 
the  face,  which  is  about  as  we  lay  them  now.  For  the  first  three  centuries  of  t  e 
Christian  era,  the  kilns  in  Rome  were  busy.  One  thousand  years  later,  all  tha 
part  of  Europe  seems  to  have  forgotten  how  to  make  brick.  The  Romans  con¬ 
quered  Great  Britain,  and  taught  the  Britons  how  to  make  brick,  but  as  soon  as 
the  conquerers  left  the  country  the  Anglo-Saxons  pulled  down  the  kilns,  and 
went  back  to  wood,  so  great  was  their  hatred  of  the  invader.  1  ears  after,  the 
Briton  began  to  use  stone,  and  in  1260  A.  D.,  the  first  sign  that  brickmaking  had 
begun  again  in  the  country  was  seen  in  a  Suffolk  building,  Little  Wenharn  Hall. 
From  that  time  on,  burned  brick  became  more  generally  introduced  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  but  following  the  example  of  other  nations.  About  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  manufacture  of  burned  clay  into  bricks  and  ornamental  ai- 
ticles  had  become  universal  in  the  world.  The  art  had  grown  from  the  hands 
of  a  crude  people,  within  the  previous  five  centuries.  Italy  led  in  the  beauty  of 
its  burned  clay.  Its  palaces  depended  largely  on  burned  brick,  and  inside  them 
and  outside  were  the  most  elaborate  designs  of  colored,  decorated  brick  work, 
and  ornaments  of  terra  cotta  and  tiling.  Holland  was  then  using  brick  for  all 
of  its  solid  building,  but  few  other  purposes.  When  the  great  fire  burned  London 
down  in  1666,  the  city  was  re-built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  many  of  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  were  decorated  with  ornaments  in  brickwork.  The  first 
brick  brought  to'our  own  country  was  used  by  Wouter  Von  Twiller,  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  who  came  to  Manhattan  Island  in  1633,  and  built  a  large  house  for  himself, 
as  well  as  several  smaller  ones  for  the  officers  of  his  colony.  All  these  brick 
were  made  and  burned  in  Amsterdam.  The  first  brick  actually  burned  in  this 
country,  were  made  in  New  Haven  in  1650,  by  the  little  colony  planted  there. 
Virginia  had  good  clay,  but  the  colonists  did  not  use  it,  preferring  wood.  In 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  earliest  times,  brickmaking  was  pushed  vigorously.  In 
1705  the  Philadelphia  court  house  was  built,  the  first  pretentious  brick  edifice 
put ’up  in  this  country.  It  cost  616  pounds,  about  $3,080.00;  its  brick  cost  over 
$7.00  a  thousand,  and  the  brick  laying  $3.50  a  thousand.  Boston  did  not  use  brick, 
but  wood,  like  Virginia.  Its  first  great  brick  building  was  a  warehouse,  erected 
by  London  merchants  in  1700.  About  this  time  English  vessels  began  to  bring 
over  brick  for  ballast,  to  the  colony,  and  the  use  of  brick  became  common. 
Little  was  made  in  this  country.  Inventors  tried  to  construct  devices,  but  none 
of  the  brick  was  so  good  as  that  which  came  from  England  and  Holland.  All 


the  bricks  were  being  made  by  hand,  up  to  1835,  when  Nathaniel  Adams  invente 
a  machine  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  simply  a  hand  molder.  but  it  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  A  model  of  it  is  now. in  the  patent  office.  In  1840,  Adams  undertook  to 
start  a  brickyard  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  hand  brickmakers  broke  the  machine, 
and  drove  Adams  from  the  city.  At  that  time,  hardly  amillion  brick  were  used 
yearly.  ‘Compare  that  with  the  following  table,  for  which  l  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Thomas  Davis,  a  very  trustworthy  collecter  of  statistics  on  the  brick- 
making  industry. 

BRICK  USED  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1888. 

New  York . 1,010,000,000 

Chicago . 440.000,000 

Philadelphia .  390,000,000 

St.  Louis .  225,000,000 

Boston .  150,000,000 

Cincinnati .  100,000.000 

Washington .  125,000,000 

Cleveland .  S4-000’000 

Pittsbrugh .  80’000’000 

Omaha  .  80’000’000 

New  Orleans .  S6’000’000 

Indianapolis . 35’000’000 

. . 2,755,000,000 

I  shall  not  consume  the  time  of  this  body,  by  entering  on  any  tedious  de¬ 
scription  of  the  different  kind  of  clay  or  machines  which  I  prefer,  or  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  used.  There  is  too  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  both  these 
points  for  me  to  attempt  to  decide  the  questions.  Generally  speaking,  the  clay 
that  is  most  accessible  to  a  city  will  be  used  for  its  buildings,  with  exceptions 
depending  on  fancy  or  business  opportunity.  We  are  fortunate  in  this  country 
as  to  our  supply  of  clay.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  and  it  is  generally  good.  Near 
enough  to  all  the  great  cities,  are  beds  of  clay  great  enough  for  our  needs  for  a 
longer  time  ahead  than  we  can  see.  There  is  no  country  that  has  finer  clay,  or 
more  of  it.  Russia  has  good  clay,  but  makes  little  use  of  it.  The  product  there 
for  1890,  was  a  little  over  1,000,000,000  brick,  not  half  the  product  of  this  country. 
We  have  as  good  kaolin,  or  china  clay,  in  this  country  as  the  Chinese  ever  saw, 
and  these  clay  banks  furnish  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  tons  a  year  to 
each  of  the  about  75  potteries.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  clays  of  all  sorts  is  shown  by  the  small  quantity  we  import.  The  last 
figures  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  showed  an  annual  import  to  the  United 
States  of  46,551  tons  of  clay,  valued  at  $319,202.00;  of  this  16,113  tons  were  kaolin,  ^ 
valued  at  8132,663.00,  and  the  same  year  the  kaolin  produced  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  23,277  tons,  worth  $200,457.00,  much  more  than  we  imported. 

We  are  equally  fortunate  as  to  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay.  We  have  all  we  want 

at  our  doors. 

With  these  clays,  the  modern  brickmaker  can  undertake  with  confidence 
the  manufacture  of  any  material  on  which  depends  soundness  or  finish.  The 
improvements  in  machinery,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  programme  we 
shall  hear  at  length,  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  brickmaker,  so  that  he 
need  not  distrust  his  machines  after  he  has  got  his  clay.  The  improvement  in 
the  method  of  burning  has  kept  pace  with  the  machinery.  W ood,  of  course,  has 
been  nearly  entirely  abandoned.  It  would  take  over  3,000,000  cords  of  wood  to 
burn  our  output  of  brick  of  all  kinds  now.  Coal  has  become  our  chief  depend¬ 
ence;  and  experiments  are  being  made  with  oil  and  with  artificial  gas,  gene¬ 
rated  at  the  kiln.  Inventors  are  now  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  and.there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  great  improvements  within 
the  next  few  years. 

We  need  principally  greater  economy  of  fuel  in  burning,  and  a  more  perfect 

combustion.  • 

Had  I  time  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  progress  of  the  art  of  burn¬ 
ing  clay  as  it  is  shown  through  some  of  its  most  modern  products.  The  pressed 
and  ornamental  brick  are  the  most  familiar  illustrations.  hat  would  the  Phil¬ 
adelphians  have  thought  looking  on  the  crude  results  of  their  first  attempt  at 
building  a  house,  if  they  could  have  seen  a  modern  house  with  a  front  of  our 

lustrous,  velvetty  pressed  and  ornamental  brick? 

Of  our  fire  brick  we  can  well  be  proud.  On  this  branch  of  the  brick  burning 
art  depend  many  other  manufactures  of  great  industrial  importance,  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  withnut  the  assistance  of  fire  brick. 

We  could  have  no  good  furnaces  without  fire  brick ;  no  crucibles  for  metal¬ 
lurgy,  no  retorts  for  gas  works  and  zinc  works.  Pots  for  the  use  of  glassmakers 
are  also  made  of  fire  clay,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  glass 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  onr  own  fire  clays  are  just  as  good  for  this 
purpose  as  those  of  Germany.  Our  fire  clay  is  also  used  for  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta  wares,  and  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  this  way. 

The  drain  tiles  we  make  have  led  to  valuable  scientific  discoveries.  Capt, 
Walter  Blythe,  an  Englishman,  in  1862  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
damage  to  the  land  caused  by  water  standing  on  it.  England  then  introduced 
the  drain  tile,  and  our  tilemakers  took  the  idea  and  went  far  ahead  of  the  original 
suggestion.  In  one  part  of  this  country,  I  think  it  was  in  Indiana,  the  draining 
of"a  valley  discovered  an  immense  and  valuable  bed  of  clay.  Ten  years  ago 
700  000  miles  of  drain  tiles  were  laid  in  Illinois  alone,  and  the  consumption  has 
grown  enormously  since  then.  There  is  now  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
draining  tiles  from  every  agricultural  state. 

Roofing  tiles  are  made  of  the  most  beautiful  developments  of  the  art  of  burn¬ 
ing  clay.  "  They  made  these  tiles  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  but  the 
Israelites  had  no  notion  of  coloring  them;  in  fact,  they  were  used  something  as 
we  now  use  slates. 
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“  Thou  also,  son  of  man,”  said  the  prophet,  “  take  thee  a  tile  and  lay  it  before 
thee,  and  portray  upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem.” 

The  Assyrians,  fond  of  ornament,  colored  their  tiles,  and  the  Romans  used 
them  about  the  third  century.  The  Greeks  preferred  marble  to  burned  clay.  In 
Rome,  both  Hat  and  round  tiles  were  used,  and  sometimes  the  roofs  had  both 
kinds,  alternating.  In  times  of  war,  tiles  were  used  as  weapons,  women  and 
children  mounting  the  roofs  and  throwing  tiles  down  on  the  heads  of  the  enemies 
in  the  streets.  The  Garden  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  is  called  the  Tuilleries,  because 
tiles  were  made  there  in  ancient  times.  The  tile  has  become  more  popular  as 
civilization  advanced.  Modern  roofs,  covered  with  tiles,  make  houses  look 
picturesque,  and  add  greatly  to  their  appearance,  relieving  the  monotony.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  great  advantage  of  the  tile  roof  is  that,  being  a  non-conductor,  it 
is  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  kind  of  roof,  and  is  a  protection  againEt 
lightuiug.  In  fact,  pottery  is  now  coming  into  general  use  for  insulators  on 
electric  lines. 

The  use  of  ornamental  tiling  indicates  that  a  nation  has  both  leisure,  wealth 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Burned  clay  did  its  utmost  when  it 
produced  the  exquisitely  colored  pavement  tiles  of  Xerxes,  or  Ahasuerus,  the 
husband  of  Esther  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  describes  the  floor  of  his  palace  as  a 
pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white  and  black  marble,  yet  it  was  only  tiling,  the 
Jiling  which  any  plain  American  citizen  can  get  now  to  make  his  house  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  partly  glazed  tiles,  like  ours,  and  it  is  probable 
that  about  this  time,  521  B.  C.,  all  the  arts  of  the  tiler  were  unknown. 

We  learned  how  to  glaze  and  fix  the  colors  on  the  tiles  through  the  Arabians, 
who  got  the  knowledge  from  the  Chinese.  In  medieval  times  the  tiles  were 
called  Norman  tiles,  because  tbe  Norman  crusaders  found  painted  tiles  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  began  to  make  them  when  they  got  back  to  England.  After  that  the 
beauty  of  the  arc  caused  people  everywhere  to  adopt  it.  Palissy  and  Majolica, 
variations  of  the  tile,  were  invented,  and  artists  spent  their  lives  in  discovering 
new  methods  of  glazing  and  enameling.  The  Vatican  is  paved  with  colored 
glazed  tiles,  put  there  by  Leo  IX.  The  Mosaic  tile  came  to  us  from  Greece,  but 
the  clay  dust  tile,  with  relief  figures,  is  an  invention  of  England. 

Terra  cotta  is  another  form  in  which  the  burned  clay  recommends  itself  to 
the  eye  of  the  beauty  lover  in  architecture.  The  pure  buff  color  is  now  seen 
ornamenting  the  facade  of  many  important  buildings  erected  in  our  large  cities. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  modern  uses  of  burned  ciayis  the  ballasting  of 
railways  on  our  western  prairies,  where  it  is  hard  to  find  as  satisfactory  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  purpose.  This  clay  costs  fifty  ceuts  a  ton.  Artificial  teeth,  for 
which  dentists  charges  vary,  are  made  of  burned  clay,  and  the  consumer  pays 
thus  many  thousand  dollars  a  ton  for  burned  clay  in  this  form.  A  peachblow 
vase  is  another  form  in  which  the  burned  ciayis  immensely  valuable.  Not 
long  ago  $12,000  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  for  one  of  these  vases. 
Clay  in  the  form  of  this  peachblow  vase  brought  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton.  Gold  and  silver,  or  any  other  precious  metal,  will  hide  its  diminished 
head  before  burned  clay,  when  the  art  of  man  has  been  lent  to  its  service,  when 
its  value  can  be  indefinitely  increased. 

If  I  went  into  the  subject  of  porcelain,  or  Sevres,  or  Dresden,  or  Satsuma,  or 
Royal  Worcester,  or  any  of  those  dainty  and  costly  products  of  burned  clay,  I 
might  interest  the  ladies,  but  I  should  overrun  my  time.  I  may  conclude,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  that  burned  clay  is  much  more  to  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
mau  than  he  believes,  until  he  begins  to  think  about  it.  And  we  are  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  find  out  what  possibilities  lie  in  it. 

President  Ittner— This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  this  morning’s 
programme  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Prussing’s  paper,  and  he  is 
not  here  and  has  requested  that  his  paper  be  deferred  until  this 

afternoon. 

LETTERS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Adams — If  there  is  no  immediate  or  pressing  business  be¬ 
fore  the  convention,  I  have  a  letter  here  I  desire  to  read.  When 
I  first  arrived  in  Louisville.  I  made  inquiry  for  a  familiar  and  be¬ 
loved  face  and  figure,  and  in  lieu  of  his  presence  was  handed  a 
letter  from  our  venerable  friend  Isaac  L.  Stiles.  He  has  been  with 
us  in  all  our  meetings,  he  has  braved  the  storms  of  winter,  and  left 
his  home  in  the  far  away  East  to  attend  this  convention.  He  is  one 
of  the  connecting  links  between  the  brickmakers  of  the  past  and 
present.  Beginning  life  by  driving  his  father’s  oxen,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  New  England.  He  is  a  man  whom 
all  delight  to  honor.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  read 
his  letter  to  the  convention. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Stiles’  letter  as  follows: 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1893. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Gentlemen— I  much  regret  being  unable  to  be  present  with  you  at  this  time 
aufl  grasp  your  warm  hands  and  hear  your  hearty  welcomes  so  freely  given,  and 
which  I  should  so  much  enjoy.  It  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have 
met  you  all,  but  as  that  was  not  to  be,  the  next  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  assure 
you  that  you  have  my  best  wishes,  aud  although  I  am  so  far  from  you  in  person, 
yet  I  am  near  you  in  feeling. 

As  you  meet  from  year  to  year,  more  and  more  of  the  original  members  will 


be  missing,  and  as  one  after  another  falls  out  by  the  way,  their  places  will  be 
filled  by  new  men  coming  along  and  the  work  will  go  on  just  the  same.  That 
you  will  all  have  a  good  time  generally,  that  your  sessions  will  be  well  attended, 
that  all  matters  that  may  come  up  before  you  may  be  fairly  and  candidly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  that  all  information  concerning  the  manufacture  and  burning  of 
brick  that  may  be  asked  for,  may  be  given  in  so  free  and  courteous  a  manner  as 
to  lead  the  questioner  to  think  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  there,  is  my  wish. 

When  your  convention  adjourns,  may  it  do  so,  feeling  that  it  has  been  the 
most  beneficial  and  instructive  of  any  ever  held,  and  that  order  and  harmony 
and  good  fellowship  has  prevailed  throughout  its  entire  session. 

Wishing  you  all  a  “Happy  New  Year”  and  a  prosperous  year  in  the  business, 
I  remain,  Your  Brother  Brickmaker, 

Isaac  L.  Stiles. 

Secretary  Randall— Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
another  charter  member  of  this  Association.  He,  like  Mr.  Stiles, 
is  beloved  by  all  the  members  who  know  him.  He  is  detained  at 
home  in  his  far  away  city.  I  think  he  has  traveled  farther  and 
gone  to  more  trouble  to  attend  these  meetings  than  any  other 
member  of  this  Association,  and  he  is  detained  at  home  this  year 
by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  She,  too,  has  always  attended  the  con- 


Alex.  Prussing,  Chicago,  III. 


ventions.  It  is  from  Mr.  John  McCain,  and  I  will  ask  our  president 
to  read  it. 

President  Ittner  then  read  Mr.  McCain’s  letter,  as  follows : 

Denver,  Col.,  January  20,  1893. 

Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Gentlemen-I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  be  with  you  at  your  seventh 
annual  convention,  but  my  wife  is  so  dangerously  ill,  I  dare  not  be  absent  from 
the  house  over  two  hours  at  a  time. 

I  hope  you  may  have  a  pleasant  time.  So  far  as  the  convention  being  a 
profitable  one,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

As  I  am  the  only  brickmaker  in  the  city  of  Denver  who  wore  the  blue  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  flag  and  glorious  country,  I  would  enjoy  to  take  Brother  Blaffer,and  all 
others  who  may  be  at  the  convention  who  wore  the  gray,  by  the  hand,  and  there 
cement  a  friendship  with  each  other  that  would  be  as  lasting  as  Brother  Puring- 
ton’s  vitrified  brick. 

Remember  myself  and  wife  to  all  “  Keystone’s  ”  friends  and  enemies. 

Yours  fraternally,  John  McCain. 

Secretary  Randall — I  also  have  a  letter  here  from  D.  G-.  Har- 
riman,  of  New'  York,  'which  I  would  like  to  read. 
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New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  23, 1898. 

My  Dear  Randall— I  regret  more  than  I  can  tell,  the  fact  that  other  engage¬ 
ments  will  prevent  me  from  meeting  with  the  brethren  at  Louisville  this  week. 

I  consider  the  week  spent  at  our  conventions,  the  most  profitable  of  the  year. 
The  members  are  bright,  intelligent  and  enterprising,  not  only  full  of  good  and 
desirable  information,  but  glad  to  share  it  with  the  brethren. 

Say  to  them,  that  my  absence  is  not  from  indifference,  and  say  further,  that 
I  have  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  having  the  convention  meet  here.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  Bro.  Taylor,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  incite  the  brickmakers 
of  this*region  to  take  any  interest  in  our  annual  convention.  “  It  may  he  for 
years,  hut  it  will  not  be  forever”  that  things  will  be  so  here. 

Hoping  that  this  will  be  the  best  convention  yet  held,  I  am 

Truly  yours,  D.  G.  Harriman. 

W.  H.  Alsip— I  move  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
suitable  answers  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  kind  expressions  as 

a  token  of  our  esteem. 

W.  A.  Eudaly— Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Alsip— I  hold  in  my  hand  an  invitation  from  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  Chicago  to  the  members  of  this  Association  to 
hold  their  next  annual  convention  in  our  city. 

To  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

We  respectfully  extend  to  your  honorable  body  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  your  next  Convention  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

We  offer  this  invitation  at  this  time,  with  the  end  in  view  of  giving  this  assem¬ 
bly  an  opportunity  of  voicing  its  preference  as  to  place  of  holding  next  conven¬ 
tion,  and  would  recommend  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Respectfully, 

Chicago  Brick  Manufacturers. 

I  wish  to  say  we  word  the  invitation  as  we  do,  in  order  that 
the  Executive  Committee  after  due  consideration  and  advice  and 
counsel  may  decide  in  the  future,  whether  the  convention  shall  be 
held  during  the  period  of  the  World’s  4  air,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
held  next  winter.  .Chicago  has  been  honored  by  this  body  once 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  in  it  in  making  a  struggle 
against  any  other  city.  We  are  prepared  for  anything  and  we 
want  you  to  come,  and  if  you  do  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you. 

W.  A.  Eudaly— I  move  the  invitation  be  accepted. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary 'Randall — I  have  at  this  time  a  resolution  to  oiler. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisting  of  seven 
members  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  and  that  all  resolutions  shall 
)>e  referred  to  this  committee.  (Signed)  D.  V.  Purington. 

E.  M.  Pike— I  move  its  adoption. 

L.  J.  Howard— Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Pearson— I  rise  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore  in  regard  to  such  letters  of  sympathy, 
love  and  affection  that  have  been  read.  Are  they  spread  on  the 
minutes,  or  is  a  motion  to  that  effect  in  order? 

President  Ittner— A  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Pearson— Then,  I  move  that  the  letters  just  read  from  our 
absent  brethren,  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

D.  McDonald— Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Alsip— At  a  previous  convention  there  was  a  certain  mode 
of  ethics  adopted  by  this  Association,  and  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  code  or  law  and  have  broken  it,  I 
desire  that  it  be  read. 

Secretary  Randall— I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  that  I  know  what  he  has  reference  to  and  will  say  it  is  an 
unwritten  law  of  this  Association  and  does  not  appear  in  our  regu¬ 
lar  rules  and  regulations.  But  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  convention 
I  will  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  do  not  think  this  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to. 
I  know  what  the  matter  is,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  was  drawn 
into  breaking  it  without  knowing  or  having  any  idea  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter.  I  think  he  has  no  idea  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  has  done  this  thing  without  any  desire  to  transgress 
and  if  the  matter  is  brought  forward  and  insisted  upon  by  Brother 
Alsip,  I  think  the  gentleman  will  be  excused.  And  unless  Brother 
Alsip  insists  upon  making  this  matter  plain,  I  think  we  had  better 


drop  it  without  further  discussion.  I  know  it  is  a  serious  matter, 
a  very  serious  matter,  indeed,  and  if  it  must  come  up,  let  us  handle 
it  as  easily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Alsip— “With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,”  I 
simply  wanted  to  put  the  matter  before  the  convention,  not  to 
punish  the  offender,  but  to  set  a  man  out  of  the  error  of  his  way. 

President  Ittner — Brother  Alsip,  will  you  he  more  specific? 

Mr  Alsip — I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Randall. 

Secretary  Randall — We  will  take  up  the  matter  the  first 
thing  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Ittner -This  brings  us  to  the  “question  box.”  The  secre¬ 
tary  will  please  read  the  questions. 

Secretary  Randall— The  only  question  here  is :  Are  oil  burners 
more  liable  to  clog  with  cold  air  than  with  steam,  and  does  the 
clogging  depend  in  any  way  on  the  pressure?  Would  heating  the 
air  prevent  the  trouble? 

A  Member— No. 

President  Ittner — This  completes  the  business  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  session.  I  declare  the  convention  adjourned  until  2 :30  o  clock 
this  afternoon. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ittner,  4\  ednes- 
day  afternoon  at  2 :30. 

President  Ittner— Gentleman,  you  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  number  we  have  on  the  programme  this  afternoon  is  a 
paper  by  Alexander  Prussing,  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  “  Association  among 
Brickmakers.” 

Mr.  Prussing— When  I  started  from  home  for  Louisville,  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  bring  a  few  blank  checks  with  me,  but  since 
my  arrival,  I  have  found  that  I  do  not  need  them.  If  there  is  any 
one  here  who  has  any  particular  choice  as  what  part  of  this  city 
he  would  like,  I  would  just  refer  him  to  Mr.  McDonald.  But  now 
to  my  paper. 

ASSOCIATION  AMONG  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

BY  ALEX.  PRUSSING,  CHICAGO. 

The  influence  of  the  family  on  mankind  is  world  wide;  with  the  family  came 
the  first  idea  of  association  among  the  relatives,  who  formed  themselves  into 
tribes.  These  tribes  were  the  forerunners  of  the  nation,  a  community  of  blood 
relations  held  together  by  sacred  ties,  strengthened  by  the  pride  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  When  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  golden  rule  was  not  thought  of.  With  civilization 
and  enlightenment  came  a  revulsion  of  the  old  feeling  that  to  live,  another  must 
die;  the  humane  side  of  men  became  more  strongly  developed,  and  instead  of 
warfare  the  fraternity  of  man  swayed  the  thoughts  of  those  who  kept  pace  with 
the  world’s  progress. 

From  the  barbarian,  whose  only  endeavor  was  directed  towards  self-preser¬ 
vation,  sprang  a  race  possessing  their  every  trait  tempered  by  time  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  man  of  to-day  is  measured  from  a  moral  and  commercial  standpoint, 
might  is  no  longer  right,  and  although  the  barbarian  ofttimes  asserts  himself, 
his  inherent  savagery  is  outweighed  by  the  predominance  of  the  better  nature 
acquired  through  ages. 

Existence  becomes  from  day  to  day  a  matter  of  individual  industry,  rather 
than  the  hard  and  unceasing  struggle  of  former  times. 

What  has  brought  about  this  change? 

With  social  intercourse  came  the  desire  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  brother, 
who,  though  he  may  have  lacked  the  ability  to  place  himself  on  an  equal 
footing  with  us,  was  still  entitled,  from  a  humanitarian  view,  to  our  con¬ 
sideration.  Modern  progress  brought  the  keen  competition  so  necessary  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  mind  of  man  in  endeavors  to  better  his  condition  and  increase  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness.  Inventive  genius  was  incited  to  increased  effort 
that  the  life  of  man  might  be  benefited  and  his  condition  improved.  The  indi 
vidual  who  uses  his  superior  intellect  and  ability  for  his  selfish  advancement 
without  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  is  a  detriment  to  the  community.  While 
such  people  exist  it  becomes  the  duty  of  others  to  show  their  disapproval  by  re¬ 
maining  in  close  communion  with  one  another,  to  counteract  by  association  the 
self-aggrandizement  of  the  individual.  Associations  have  so  often  been  used  as 
combinations  to  influence  prices  that  the  failure  of  such  organizations  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  No  compact  to  enforce  arbitrary  measures  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public  has  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time— the  daily  record  of 
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failures  of  trade  combinations  based  on  lines  which  are  laid  down  to  artificially 
inlluence  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and,  as  a  consequence,  create  unnat¬ 
urally  inflated  or  depreciated  prices,  substantiate  the  truth  of  my  former  state¬ 
ment.  Associations  to  promote  social  intercourse  and  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest  with  the  desire  to  prevent  trade  demoralization,  can  not  be  other  than 
beneficial  to  the  participants.  Acquaintance  ripening  into  friendship  and  broth¬ 
erhood  has  a  tendency  to  foster  honorable  competition  and  prevent  the  adoption 
of  questionable  methods.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  admits  of  practicable  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  only  existing  organization  in  this  country,  which  has  successfully 
carried  out  this  principle— I  refer  to  the  Chicago  Brick  Manufacturers’  Club. 
One  year  ago  no  less  appropriate  place  than  Chicago  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  inception  of  such  an  organization.  At  the  time  our  industry  was  on  so 
low  a  plane  that  it  appeared  to  those  interested  that  there  was  no  hope  of  raising 
it  to  its  present  status.  Prices  that  were  ruinous,  competition  that  was  dishon¬ 
orable,  business  methods  that  were  questionable,  deceit  and  treachery  Were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Competitors  who  were  strangers  to  one  another  sought  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  ruin  their  rivals  without  considering  the  cost  to 
-  themselves.  1  he  survival  of  the  fittest  was  the  watchword — the  barbarian  pre¬ 
vailed. 

i  ortunately  for  the  trade,  five  gentlemen  chanced  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
situation  and  suggest  remedies.  As  a  sequel  to  the  discussion,  the  trade  met  and 
organized  a  club,  which,  in  spite  of  its  enemies  and  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles,  became  an  assured  success.  The  results  accomplished  on  the  actua1 
application  of  business  principles,  without  resorting  to  compulsory  measures  or 
imposition  of  penalties,  brought  the  trade  together  on  a  platform  of  honor  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  friendship  resulting  from  association.  Interchange  of  ideas 
in  the  management  of  our  offices,  and  adoption  of  one  another’s  methods  and 
improvements  in  manufacture, cheapened  the  cost  of  production  and  legitimatized 
competition,  the  natural  sequence  being  uniformity  of  quality  as  well  as  price. 

To  successfully  carry  out  the  idea  as  conceived  by  the  club,  an  office  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  periodically  reporting  the  state  of  the  market,  the 
stock  on  hand,  the  prospects  of  the  trade,  and  by  means  of  a  thorough  credit 
system  affording  protection  against  irresponsible  purchasers. 

So  successful  has  this  institution  become,  that  the  lime  and  cement  manufact¬ 
urers,  building  stone  quarry  men,  pressed  brick  manufacturers,  lumber  men, 
mill  men,  and  allied  industries  supplying  building  material  to  the  consumer 
liav  e  availed  themselves  of  the  brickmaker’s  handiwork.  So  powerful  a  factor 
has  this  office  become  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
trade,  and  prominent  men  in  the  trade  prophecy  that  it  will  be  known  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

What  has  been  done  in  Chicago  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  can 
be  done  in  any  locality.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  assure  success  that  the 
entire  trade  should  he  represented  in  an  initial  organization.  Based  on  lines  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing,  and  capably  managed,  it  becomes  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  plainly  seen  and  appreciated  by  all.  What 
may  be  profitable  to  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  so  to  all.  The  profit  to  the 
individual  without  benefit  to  others  means  generally  his  gain  and  their  loss. 
The  advantage  of  association  is  as  great  to  the  man  of  brains  and  capital,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  to  him  who  is  less  fortunately  blessed.  This  carries  out  the  well 
known  idea  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  maiu 
consideration  in  the  formation  of  an  association.  Success  depends  very  much 
upon  frequent  intercourse— daily,  if  possible;  the  closer  the  association  the 
greater  the  guarantee  of  success.  Nearly  all  the  misunderstandings  and  differ, 
ences  arising  between  individuals  are  due  to  the  fact  that  their  acquaintance  is 
limited,  therefore  the  work  of  the  association  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  these 
differences  and  place  the  individuals  upon  such  friendly  terms  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  friction. 

Arbitration  is  successfully  used  with  most  gratifying  results.  In  all  cases 
the  parties  to  the  arbitration  have  signified  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  de¬ 
cision  because  they  desired  only  what  was  just  and  right,  showing  conclusively 
that  there  was  only  a  difference  of  opinion  to  settle,  and  that  the  idea  of  justice 
was  paramount  with  each  party.  But  the  lack  of  acquaintance  was  the  serious 
drawback  which  prevented  the  friendly  settlement,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
association  would  perhaps  have  led  to  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  litigation, 
•lust  decisions  by  arbitrators  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  disputants 
into  friendly  relations,  and  instead  of  enmity  resulting  therefrom,  a  friendship 
was  cultivated  ending  in  amicable  business  relations  between  the  parties. 

The  good  qualities  we  perceive  in  the  friend  are  not  observed  in  the  distant 
acquaintance,  hence  the  necessity  of  acquiring  friendships,  leading  ultimately 
to  profitable  business  relations  and  substantial  results.  That  this  is  so  is  ocularly 
demonstrated  by  the  present  delegation  from  Chicago.  A  year  ago  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  strangers,  if  not  enemies-their  business  methods  were  such  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  desire  of  a  nearer  acquaintance;  to-day  they  meet  with  the  cordial 
grasp  of  friendship,  coupled  with  a  smile  of  approval,  and,  with  some,  perhaps, 
a  twinge  of  regret  at  their  past  actions.  . 

This  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  wholesome  influence  of  association, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  an  exponent  of  good  will  and  good  fellowship  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  exemplified  in  their  organization. 

President  Ittner  —  The  paper  just  read  is  now  open  for 

discussion. 

Mr.  McGraw— lam  pleased, both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange,  to 
indorse,  to  heartily  indorse,  everything  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  read.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  long  the  Chicago  Brick 


Manufacturers  have  been  organized,  but  we  have  been  organized  four 
years.  We  meet  every  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  we  are  all  pleased 
to  greet  each  other  and  it  is  the  happiest  afternoon  of  the  week. 
We  are  all  friends.  And  as  I  said  before,  I  am  glad  to  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  everything  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  I  must  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  one  thing  in  particular,  and  that  is  the  inability  of  such 
organizations  to  control  prices.  We  have  done  so,  and  continue  to 
control  prices,  and  we  are  getting  eight  dollars  a  thousand  for  our 
hard  brick  to-day;  we  could  just  as  well  get  ten  dollars,  but  it  is 
very  wrong  for  an  organization  to  take  advantage  of  its  strength. 
We  know  we  are  powerful,  we  know  we  are  strong,  but  we  know  if 
we  used  this  strength  to  an  extreme  measure,  we  would  in  the  end 
lose  by  it.  When  I  say  eight  dollars  for  hard  brick,  you  must 
understand  that  labor  is  very  high  in  Pittsburgh.  I  suppose  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  can  split  our  pay  roll  right  in  half, 
so  that  we  consider  eight  dollars  not  an  arbitrary  price.  We  are 
pleased  that  we  are  getting  that,  and  we  are  getting  it  in  a  pleas- 
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ant  manner,  dhe  brick  buyers  know  that  our  brick  are  a  uniform 
price. 

Mr.  Crafts  I  want  to  say  that  in  New  Haven,  we  have  been 
getting  along  in  a  brotherly  manner,  but  we  thought  we  would 
save  ourselves  trouble  if  we  would  organize.  We  did  it  and  are 
doing  nicely.  We  are  only  nine  days  old,  and  we  have  not  got  our  eyes 
open  yet.  When  we  do  we  will  report. 

Mr.  Prussing  I  wish  to  make  acknowledgement  of  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  is  owing  from  the  Chicago  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Club  to  a  gentleman  who  is  prominent  throughout  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country.  I  wish 
to  make  public  our  gratitude  to  that  gentleman,  for  having  sug¬ 
gested  the  lines  on  which  our  club  was  organized.  I  refer  to  Mr.  D. 
V.  Purington.  [Applause.] 

President  Ittner — If  there  are  no  further  discussions  on  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Prussing,  we  will  take  up  the  next  number  on  the 
programme.  An  essay,  “The  Professional  Brickmaker,”  by  Joseph 
Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  BRICIvMAKER. 

BY  JOSEPH  FAIRIIALL,  GRAPE  CREEK,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  the  subject  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  task  to  write  an  essay  on  “The  Professional  Brickmaker.’’  But  as  soon  as 
I  settled  down  to  the  work,  I  felt  myself  in  the  position  of  the  youthful  “would- 
be  poet,”  who,  after  writing  the  first  line,  gave  up  because  he  could  find  nothing 
to  rhyme  with  it.  I  was  in  a  quandry,  for  this  reason ;  I  could  not  persuade  my¬ 
self  that  I  knew  of  any  one,  or  had  I  ever  met  one,  who  would  compare  with  the 
standard  I  had  set  up  and  which,  in  my  mind,  comprised  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  “A  Professional  Briekmaker.”  I  recognized  the  fact  that,  although 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  a  strong  and  powerful  body, 
yet  it  has  no  standard  of  competency  for  its  members,  nor  has  it  any  college, 
school  or  other  place  of  tuition,  where  a  youth  can  he  trained  so  as  to  become  a 
competent  brickmaker. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  have  heard  it  put  forward,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  clays,  and  different  methods  of  manufacture,  a  man  can  not  be  so 
trained  practically  as  to  enable  him  to  be  considered  a  professional  man.  Never 
was  a  greater  mistake  made,  for  I  maintain  that,  unless  we  as  bookmakers  have 
this  particular  training,  which  shall  enable  us  to  understand  these  particular 
clays  and  different  methods  of  handling  them,  we  can  never  be  said  to  under¬ 
stand  brickmakiug  outside  the  yard  we  happen  to  be  engaged  upon.  Let  us  look 
for  instance  at  the  “Professional  Farmer.”  One  might  say  that  there  are  so  many 
different  soils  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  him  the  peculiarities  of  them  all ;  but 
we  know  that  the  agricultural  colleges  would  upset  this  theory.  The  curriculum 
at  one  of  these  institutions  includes  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  and  not  only  one 
but  many  varieties ;  and  the  agricultural  college  graduate  must  know  the  par¬ 
ticular  dressing  or  fertilizing  necessary  to  produce  the  best  conditions,  what  to 
plant  or  sow  on  a  particular  soil  in  order  that  the  best  crop  may  be  obtained,  and 
lastly,  what  are  the  best  implements  for  these  individual  soils,  and  how  to  use 
them.  These  things  are  taught  scientifically  by  duly  qualified  instructors,  and 
the  graduate  from  one  of  these  colleges  goes  forth  to  enter  upon  his  profession 
fully  prepared,  having  hand  and  brain  alike  trained  for  his  life  work,  the  fact 
of  his  having  graduated  giving  him  a  precedence  over  others  of  his  class. 

Now,  if  this  training  is  necessary  and  beneficial  (and  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is)  to  qualify  a  farmer,  is  it  not  equally,  nay  more  so,  for  the  brick  manufacturer  ? 

“  But,”  some  will  say,  “  we  have  professors  in  the  brick  business.”  This  may  be 
so,  but  will  their  diplomas  bear  the  light  of  investigation?  Who  comprised  the 
examining  board  that  gave  to  the  brickmaking  world  these  professors  of  clay, 
or  clay  doctors,  as  I  have  heard  one  of  this  class  style  himself ;  and  certainly  no 
medicine  man  of  the  original  tribes— no  Indian  doctor-could  practice  more 
Hoodooism  than  is  resorted  to  by  many  of  them.  The  modus  operandi  of  one  of 
these  clay  doctors  is  first  to  find  the  farmer,  or  coal  operator  or  something  else 
(anything  but  a  brickmaker),  who  has  a  bed  of  clay  which  some  one  tells  him  is 
valuable.  The  clay  expert  visits  the  bed.  If  it  be  a  shale,  he  produces  his 
pocket-knife  and,  putting  on  a  very  grave  and  wise  look,  goes  through  the  scrap¬ 
ing  and  paring  process,  finishing  by  putting  a  small  portion  into  the  mouth, 
giving  off  meanwhile,  to  the  owner  of  the  clay  a  very  learned  (?)  discourse  on 
3ilica,  iron,  aluminum,  the  absence  of  lime,  magnesia  and  every  deleterious 
substance.  If  the  bed  under  examination  be  one  of  the  ordinary  soft  clays  then 
the  process  is  somewhat  altered.  The  clay  is  broken,  rolled  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  a  small  portion  put  into  the  mouth,  and  the  same  discourse  given 
with  the  component  parts  slightly  altered,  aluminum  coming  first  in  this  instance, 
then  silica  and  iron.  Lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  etc.,  well  a  mere  trace;  in  fact,  in 
either  case,  it  is  the  most  valuable  bed  of  clay  he  has  ever  examined  ;  generally 
finishing  by  recommending  that  a  sample  be  sent  to  such  and  such  an  assayist 
for  correct  analysis,  and  leaving  the  owner  in  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  him 
best  to  erect  a  brick  plant  or  a  works  for  extracting  aluminum. 

Bro.  Wm.  Gates,  in  a  short  letter  to  the  Clay-Worker,  under  date  of  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1892,  gave  this  self-styled  expert  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  when 
he  said:  “  The  real  expert;  that  is.  the  man  who  has  learned  from  long,  practical 
experience,  at  the  working  end  of  the  business,  is  very  slow  to  give  an  opinion 
regarding  a  clay  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  knows  absolutely  that  he  can  only 
give  information  regarding  it  after  long  experiment.  The  experts  who  furnish 
such  information  (referring  to  an  off-hand  opinion  such  as  I  have  described), 
are  usually  the  ones  whose  shoes  show  no  samples  of  clay  from  the  pit,  nor  does 
their  clothing  bear  traces  of  dust  from  the  factory.”  And  Brother  Gates  might 
have  further  added  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  where  this  class  of  gentle¬ 
men  have  ever  owned  a  brick  plant  of  their  own  or  successfully  run  one  for 
other  people,  and  their  effrontery  is  only  outdone  by  the  gullibility  of  their 
dupes. 

As  well  as  clay  professors,  we  also  have  experts  of  brick  machinery,  gentle¬ 
men  who,  by  taking  a  swift  glance  at  your  clay,  profess  to  be  able  to  say  exactly 
which  machine,  out  of  the  multitude  now  in  the  market,  is  the  particular  one 
suited  for  your  work.  We  have  also  professors  of  “plants,”  men  who,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  other  avocations,  consider  themselves  pre-eminent  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  works,  setting  up  the  machinery  and  personally  superintend¬ 
ing  the  start  up.  I  have  in  mind  one  case,  where  a  professor  of  this  class  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  new  works,  set  the  engine  reversed,  and  for  a  considerable  time  it  ran 
with  a  backward  motion.  Then  there  are  the  kiln  professors,  who  can  build  a 
kiln  that  will  burn  any  clay  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  whatever  you  want,  from 
very  soft  salmon  to  vitrified  pavers,  the  whole  kiln  being  alike  all  through.  I 
could  mention  more  than  one  instance  where  professors  of  this  class  got  their 
work  in,  and,  after  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent  to  erect  the  kiln,  utter 
failure  had  to  be  written  after  the  cost  account,  while  the  kiln  itself  stands  as  a 


useless  building,  except  as  a  monument  to  man’s  credulity  on  the  one  hand  and 
incapacity  on  the  other. 

Then  there  is  a  long  line  of  professional  setters  and  burners;  and,  in  fact,  a 
glance  at  the  advertising  columns  will  show  professors  or  experts  in  every^ 
branch  of  the  business. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  there  are  not  very  many  who  are  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  our  respect  for  their  abilities  in  each  and  every  of  the  branches  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  that  I  have  enumerated;  nay,  I  feel  sure  that  all  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  we  have  very  many  able  men  who  are  not  only  well  known,  but  who, 
from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  vast  army  of  us  who  have  so  much  to  learn ;  and  we  also  know  that  if  certifi¬ 
cates  of  efficiency  were  granted,  there  are  many  of  our  rank  and  file  who  would 
be  entitled  to  them. 

“  But,”  some  will  say,  “  where  can  these  certificated  men  be  found  ?  ’  I  will 
tell  you.  Go  to  some  one  of  the  very  many  successful  works  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  and  there  you  will  find  them.  Ask  the  operator  if  his  manager,  his  » 
superintendent,  his  foreman,  setters,  burners,  etc.,  have  a  certificate  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  if  he  were  to  answer  conscientiously  he  would  say:  “Yes,  they 
each  have  a  first-class  certificate  which  I  hold;”  and,  taking  you  into  his  office, 
he  would  show  you  the  bank  account,  with  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  say:  “There  is  the  certificate  of  each  and  every  one  of  them, for, 
to  their  successful  handling  of  my  business  in  all  its  branches,  is  this  balance 
due.”  These  men  are  readers  and  thinkers  as  well  as  workers,  and  by  putting 
their  brains  into  their  work  make  themselves  valuable  to  their  employers,  who 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth,  realizing  full  well  that 
the  longer  they  are  retained  the  more  valuable  they  become. 

That  the  National  Brick  Manufactures’  Association  has  grown  to  be  an  in¬ 
fluential  body  no  one  can  deny,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  it 
has  outstripped  the  utmost  limit  which  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  put  up¬ 
on  it  in  the  start.  It  will  continue  to  grow,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  in¬ 
fluence,  and  ere  long  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  become  almost  of  national  importance.  And  why?.  Because  the 
brickmaking  industry  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow.  The  era  of  brick 
using  (comparatively  speaking)  has  scarcely  dawned,  and  yet  already  the  de¬ 
mand  is  for  the  best  and  better,  and  this  is  why  we  should  have  some  means  of 
knowing  the  capabilities  of  a  man  when  we  hire  him  for  a  responsible  position. 
As  it  is  at  present,  suppose  a  man  about  to  launch  out  into  the  brick  business, 
having  no  previous  knowledge,  as  very  many  have  done  and  are  doing  daily. 
The  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  engage  a  manager  to  superintendent  things  for 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him 
to  run  things  for  himself.  He  has  to  trust  entirely  to  the  professional  man.  who 
may  or  may  not  turn  out  all  that  is  expected,  he  has  to  trust  his  capital  (and,  in 
many  instance,  it  is  his  all),  and  how  many  times  failure  and  complete  ruin  is 
the  result  is  registered  in  the  “For  Sale”  columns  of  the  brick  journals.  How 
different  might  the  result  have  been,  could  this  same  man  procure  a  competent 
manager  from  a  recognized  institution  of  our  own,  where  every  graduate 
launched  into  the  brickmaking  world  would  bear  the  stamp  of  the  National 
Brickmakers  Association  upon  his  certificate  as  a  guarantee  of  his  efficiency. 

That  the  time  for  some  technical  school  or  college  giving  this  education  has 
arrived  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  our 
journals.  Brother  Morrison  has  a  valuable  letter  on  this  point  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Clay-Worker  for  1892,  and  that  able  writer,  J.W.  Crary,  Sr., 
has  over  and  over  again  spoken  of  this  same  thing.  In  the  September  number 
of  the  Clay-Worker  for  1892,  he  forcibly  calls  attention,  not  only  to  the  need 
of  expert  brickmakers,  but  puts  forward  the  means  to  he  adopted  to  produce 
them.  He  says  on  page  237  of  the  number  referred  to,  “  In  about  every  small 
town  or  city  there  is  a  want  of  first  rate  brick,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  real  skilled  experts  in  the  business.”  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  there 
are  employed  in  the  various  clay  industries  of  the  United  States  about  eighty 
thousaud  men,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  would,  no  doubt,  tell  you  that  he 
understood  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  but  if  a  test  were  made  as  to 
the  real  experts  among  this  number  the  eighty  thousand  would  melt  away  like 
mist  before  the  sun. 

As  an  illustration,  I  would  say  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1891  compelling  all 
coal  operators  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  employ  only  certificated  managers  in  their 
mines.  An  examination  was  held  at  Springfield,  at  which  certificates  of  com¬ 
petency  were  granted.  At  this  first  examination  over  one  hundred  men  went 
from  different  coal  districts  in  the  state,  and,  although  the  examination  was 
only  such  as  any  competent  man  should  have  been  able  to  pass,  yet  there  were 
scarcely  fifty  of  the  whole  number  who  took  certificates  for  efficiency,  although 
the  majority  had  for  years  previously  held  this  very  position  in  the  mines.  I 
believe  that  we  should  find  this  same  state  of  things  in  the  brickmaking  world 
to  day  if  the  same  kind  of  test  were  applied.  But  mark  the  effect  this  examina¬ 
tion  had  in  the  mining  districts.  No  sooner  had  the  order  gone  forth  that  all 
managers  must  hold  a  certificate  of  competency,  than  schools,  public  and  private, 
for  training  miners,  started  up  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  as  a  result 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  larger  number  pass  the  next  examination. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  in  any  way  advocating  either 
national  or  state  enforcement  of  this  education  for  brickmakers.  Far  from  it. 
I  believe  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  entirely  capable  of 
handling  the  subject,  and  I  also  feel  sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with.  The  various  journals  devoted  to  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  are  doing  very  much  in  an  educational  way,  and  no  one 
seeking  information  in  the  departments  treated  on  can  fail  in  obtaining  valuable 
information;  while  Brother  Waplington  (who  evidently  has  gotten  right  down 
to  the  needs  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  brickmaker)  strikes  right  in  at  the  funda- 
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mental  principle  of  the  profession,  and  is  giving  us  through  the  columns  of  the 
Clay-Worker  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  “Chemistry  for  Clay  Workers,” 
which,  for  lucidity  and  simplicity,  stand  unequaled.  Mr.  Waplington  evidently 
not  only  understands  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating,  but  has  an  easy  style  of 
writing,  which,  while  not  detracting  from  the  science,  puts  it  in  such  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  that  those  \tfho  run  may  read.  I  hope  that  at  some  future 
date  these  papers  will  be  collected  and  issued  in  book  form.  Such  a  volume 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  brickmaker’s  library. 

As  to  what  should  comprise  the  qualifications  of  a  professional  brickmaker, 
my  idea  would  be  something  on  these  lines : 

Supposing  a  technical  training  college  established ;  its  doors  should  be  open 
to  men  of  all  ages,  the  only  qualification  necessary,  being  a  graded  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  recommendation  or  endorsement  of  at  least  two  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  A  regular  “college  course”  should  occupy  at  least  two  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  student  should  be  taught  geology  as  applied  generally,  with 
special  attention  to  the  formation  of  clays.  By  this  course  he  would  become 
familiar  with  first  principles,  and,  on  visiting  a  bed  of  clay,  he  would  first  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  its  formation  from  a  geological  point,  and  determine  in  what 
manner,  from  what  source,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  what  period  of  the  world’s 
history  it  was  deposited.  He  should  study  elementary  chemistry  generally,  with 
special  attention  to  analysis  and  assaying.  Mechanical  engineering,  theoretical 
and  practical,  should  fortfl  no  small  part  of  the  education,  and  especially  as  it 
is  applied  to  brick  machinery.  Facilities  should  be  offered  to  enable  the  student 
to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  per  day  to  practical  work  in  the  machine  shop, 
by  which  means  he  would  acquire  that  knowledge  which  is  most  essential  when, 
in  after  life,  he  is  called  upon  to  superintend  the  setting  up  of  new  machinery, 
and,  what  is  almost  as  important,  the  repairing  of  the  old.  Above  all,  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  actual  practical  work  in  the 
brick  factory,  in  which  every  branch  of  the  manufacture  should  be  gone  through, 
from  taking  the  raw  clay  from  the  bank  to  the  superintending  generally.  This 
should  be  done  in  order  that,  “he  who  would  command,  must  first  have  learned 
to  obey ;  and  unless  a  man  understands,  by  actual  experience,  the  minor  details, 
he  can  never  manage  or  superintend  a  works.  The  student  should  also  keep  up 
his  general  education,  so  that  when  he  shall  have  clerks  and  book-keepers  under 
him,  he  may  understand  that  the  office  routine  is  properly  attended  to  as  well  as 
the  machinery  running  effectively.  A  thorough  and  searching  examination 
should  be  gone  through  before  the  college  certificate  or  diploma  is  granted,  and 
by  this  means,  and  this  only,  should  we  ever  be  certain  of  obtaining  proficient 
men. 

This  course  which  I  have  briefly  outlined,  while  not  intended  to  cover  all 
the  points,  should  apply  only  to  the  regular  college  course.  Apart  from  this, 
facilities  should  be  afforded  to  enable  any  person  to  take  a  course  of  one  or  two 
terms,  of  so  many  weeks  each,  in  any  particular  branch.  I  have  confined  my 
remarks  specially  to  brick  manufacturers,  but  a  technical  college  should  offer 
facilities  for  every  clay  manufacture  to  be  studied,  from  the  common  building 
brick  to  the  most  delicate  and  artistic  terra  cotta. 

With  regard  to  producing  practical  professional  brickmakers,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  effected,  older  and  wiser  heads  than  mine  have  already  offered  the  solu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  since  my  invitation  to  read  this  paper,  various  and  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  put  forward  in  the  leading  clay  working  journals  which  have 
thrown  considerable  light  on  it  and  provided  food  for  thought.  Those  of  our 
members  who  have  not  thoroughly  read  their  Clay-Worker,  I  would  specially 
refer  them  to  the  issue  of  last  September  and  invite  them  to  read  the  last  two  or 
three  paragraphs  of  Bro.  Crary’s  letter,  which  will  be  found  on  page  237:  also, 
the  November  number  of  the  same  journal,  where,  on  page  447,  Bro.  Morrison 
has  an  excellent  letter  treating  on  the  same  subject.  Both  writers  join  with  me 
in  looking  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  as  the  proper  body 
to  deal  with  this  vast  problem. 

.  I  feel,  and  I  believe  every  member  of  this  honorable  Association  feels,  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  task,  and  I  hope  that  the  present  convention  assembled  will 
not  dissolve  without  some  steps  having  been  taken  towards  setting  the  proper 
machinery  in  motion  which  shall  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that  before  our 
next  annual  meeting  convenes  we  may  have  a  Clay-Worker’s  Training  and 
1  echnlcal  College  erected  in  some  desirable  locality,  offering  every  facility  for 
those  desirous  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  their  profession. 

President  Ittner — The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Donald  McDonald — I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  and  would  suggest  that  space  be  reserved  in  our  official  organ 
and  that  this  resolution  be  kept  standing. 

Mr.  McDonald  then  read  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  official  organ  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  keep  a 
standing  notice,  calling  attention  to  the  method  of  establishing  new  brickyards 
by  the  exhibition  of  samples  and  the  promise  of  profits  which  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  in  actual  work.  And  that  the  corresponding  secretary  of  this  Association 
is  willing  at  all  times  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  parties  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  starting  of  new  yards. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  answer  all 
such  inquiries  fully,  and  to  point  out  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
such  undertakings. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  keep  copies  of  all  such  answers, 
and  that  a  committee  of  the  Association  shall  inspect  these  copies  annually. 

Secretary  Randall — I  want  to  say  that  if  this  measure  is 
adopted  the  secretary  will  strike  for  an  increased  salary. 


Mr.  D.  McDonald— I  think  we  could  well  afford  to  increase  his 

salary. 

Mr.  Davis— I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  this  resolution,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  McDonald,  but  I  must  say,  that 
this  resolution  is  the  most  damn-fool  resolution  I  ever  heard  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  convention. 

President  Ittner— I  would  request,  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  refrain 
from  using  such  language. 

Mr.  Davis — I  would  like  to  disclaim  any  feeling  in  the  matter. 
I  apologize  to  Mr.  McDonald,  but  it  is  the  resolution  I  object  to. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  resolution, 
except  the  gist  of  it.  People  ask  me  about  establishing  a  yard,  I 
tell  them  the  facts  as  plain  as  I  can,  and  yet  they  go  right  on  and 
invest  their  money  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Adams— While  the  gentleman  introduced  the  resolution  in 
good  faith,  yet  the  scope  of  the  resolution  is  such  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  consider.  Men  who  want  to  go  into  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  see  other  brick  manufacturers  making  money  and  think  they 
can  make  money  too.  They  say,  there  is  Jess  Adams  making  brick 


Joseph  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  III. 

and  making  money,  why  can’t  I  make  money  by  making  brick? 
and  so  he  goes  into  it,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  them.  If  we 
are  going  to  establish  a  kindergarten  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  these  infant  brickmakers,  I  think  we  will  have  our  hands 
full.  And  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  this  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Prussing — I  think  that  Mr.  McDonald  offered  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  good  spirit,  and  I  think  it  should  be  the  sense  of  this  con¬ 
vention  here  assembled,  we  as  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  pay  the  express  charges  on  all  samples  of  clay  sent  us  by 
those  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  that  we  make 
the  brick  free  of  charge  and  return  to  the  gentleman  making  the 
inquiries. 

Mr.  McGraw — This  is  a  question  of  importance.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  get  up  anything  that  will  influence  new  begin¬ 
ners.  It  is  the  new  beginners  that  ruin  your  business  and  tend  to 
keep  the  prices  down.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  keep  these 
moneyed  men  out  of  the  business  we  ought  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Eudaly — I  believe  that  Mr.  McDonald  introduced  this  reso¬ 
lution  in  all  sincerity,  and  believed  that  it  was  the  right  and 
proper  thing  to  do.  He  expressed  some  views  along  this  line  last 
evening.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 
Now  this  whole  resolution  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  into  the  business.  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  we  are  so  much  in  love  with  the  man  not  yet  in  the  business 
aswe  are  in  love  with  the  idea  of  keeping  that  man  out  of  the  business- 
This  is  a  point  that  may  be  construed.  It  may  be  construed  to  be  a 
selfish  motive,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition.  I  would 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  one  other  thing  in  reference  to 
the  resolution,  and  I  say  it  with  all  courtesy  to  Mr.  McDonald,  that 
this  resolution  contains  in  it  an  element  of  discourtesy  to  some¬ 
body  somewhere,  somehow. 

Mr.  McDonald— I  want  to  say  the  resolution  was  not  intended 
as  a  discourtesy  to  any  one.  If  we  all  had  such  friends  as  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Purington,  we  would  not  need  such  protection  as  this 
resolution  calls  for. 

Mr.  Alsip — I  desire  to  second  Mr.  Adams’  motion  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Ittner — I  think  it  will  be  well  at  this  time  to  an¬ 

nounce  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

D.  Y.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  W.  Bohman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  L.  Herbert,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  P.  Norton,  York  Corner,  Me. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  on  “  Paving  Brick,  their  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Use,”  by  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Williams— After  the  programme  was  printed,  I 
found  that  I  had  not  taken  the  subject  laid  down,  but  my  paper 
covers  all  the  ground  intended  by  that  one,  as  well  as  some  others. 
The  subject  that  I  have  taken  up  is  “  Vitrified  Brick,  their  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Use.”  Now,  I  want  to  say  before  proceeding  with  this 
paper  that  the  term  “vitrified”  has  been  a  conundrum  to  me  ever 
since  entering  the  brick  business.  Vitrified  really  means  to  make 
like  glass.  Now,  we  do  not  conform  to  that  when  we  make  brick. 
What  we  want  to  make  is  a  tough,  hard,  cohesive  substance  and 
non-absorbent,  and  I  know  of  no  word  in  the  English  language 
that  will  cover  that  meaning.  As  I  have  stated,  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  glass  when  we  make  brick,  we  want  to  avoid  that  very 
thing.  I  have  been  trying  very  hard  lately  to  accomplish  it,  and 
I  am  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Williams  then  read  his  paper  as  follows : 

VITRIFIED  BRICK,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE. 

BY  W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

The  clay  should  contain  the  proper  amount  of  silica,  aluminum  and  iron, 
with  the  necessary  amountof  alkalies  to  thoroughly  flux  it.  The  silica,  aluminum 
and  iron  are  practically  non-volatile,  and  will  receive  a  high  degree  of  heat 
without  injury. 

The  clay  must  he  tempered  or  pugged  not  with  so  much  water  as  to  produce 
a  hydraulic  resistance  in  compressing  it,  but  with  just  a  little  water,  just  enough 
to  induce  a  molecular  change  in  the  clay.  It  should  be  compressed  to  its  utmost 
density,  so  as  to  assist  nature  as  much  as  possible  in  forming  a  compact  mass.  In 
drying,  the  clay  will  creep  together  and  shrink  until  the  particles  touch  each 
other,  and  then  stop. 

The  rest  of  the  water  must  be  taken  off  at  a  red  heat,  when  more  shrinking 
takes  place.  The  brick  at  this  stage  is  ready  to  become  a  semi-molten  mass,  and 
if  properly  treatetTwhen  done  the  product  should  be  a  dense  homogeneous  mass 
from  center  to  exterior. 

Vitrified  so  to  speak  throughout,  not  in  structures  or  series  of  structures,  but 
a  dense  compact  mass,  they  should  be  so  treated  so  as  not  to  become  crystalline, 
or  of  a  vitreous  nature,  but  tough,  or  annealed  as  it  were,  so  as  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  cohesive  strength  possible.  This  gives  us  a  material  with  greater  strength 
than  any  now  known,  in  a  crushing  test  as  shown  by  our  testing  laboratories,  the 
vitrified  brick  proves  to  be  about  one-third  stronger  than  granite. 

Trautwine,  who  is  regarded  as  authority  by  all  civil  engineers,  assumes  the 


weight  of  ordinary  brick  work  as  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
and  that  it  would  crush  under  thirty  tons  per  square  foot,  then  a  vertical  column 
of  it,  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  would  crush  at  its  base  under  its  own  weight, 
and  average  granites  that  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  would  sustain  a  vertical  column  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  before  crushingon  its  own  base.  Hence,  as  vitrified  brick  stand  over  one- 
third  more  under  a  crushing  strain  than  granite,  the  brick  vertical  column  will 
be  over  ten  thousand  feet  in  height  before  crushing  at  its  base  under  its  own 
weight.  Trautwine  gives  the  average  crushing  strength  of  granite  as  six  hundred 
tons  per  square  foot,  and  from  the  best  information  we  can  get,  our  testing 
laboratories  gives  the  average  crushing  strength  of  good  vitrified  brick  as  over 
nine  hundred  tons  per  square  foot. 

Vitrified  brick  are  comparatively  new  to  our  architects,  and  their  value  are 
as  yet  almost  unknown  to  them,  but  in  the  near  future  this  brick  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  take  a  very  important  place  with  them  when  they  once  thoroughly  understand 
take  no  dampness,  and  are  stronger  and  more  durable  than  granite.  , 

In  our  larger  cities  where  the  air  is  tunneled  with  fifteen  and  twenty  story 
buildings,  the  width  and  strength  of  walls  is  a  very  important  mattes.  Space 
can  be  economized  in  thickness  of  the  walls  by  reason  of  great  strength  of  the 
brick.  In  case  it  is  necessary,  they  may  be  buttressed  either  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior  or  both,  and  thus  more  room  secured  in  the  structure. 

In  a  vitrified  brick  building,  there  should  be  a  brick  used  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  made  of  the  proper  proportions  of  clay  and  saw  dust  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  This  brick  should  be  burned  until  it  is  thoroughly  vitrified,  the  saw  dust 
being  consumed  in  burning,  the  brick  left  honey-combed,  or  full  of  air  cells  as 
it  were.  This  brick  should  be  carried  up  with  the  masonry  as  an  inside  lining 
of  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  the  structure,  no  furring,  no  lath  required,  plaster¬ 
ing  can  be  applied  directly  on  the  walls.  The  cellar  should  be  paved  with 
vitrified  brick,  and  no  brick  allowed  in  the  entire  structure  that  is  not  vitrified. \ 
This  would  give  us  a  structure,  the  walls  of  which  would  have  great  strength, 
fire  proof,  practically  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold  by  reason  of  the  air  cells 
in  the  inside  course  of  brick  walls,  perfectly  dry,  as  they  would  not  absorb  a 
particle  of  moisture  from  turret  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  known  building  material,  and  with  this  end  view 
it  is  absolutely  requisite,  that  we  make  the  very  best  vitrified  brick,  that  quality 
instead  of  quantity  should  be  the  end  to  accomplish.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  now  investing  their  money  in  permanent  improvements  and  they 
demand  the  very  best  material  that  can  be  produced. 

The  paving  of  streets,  and  roadways,  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  source  of 
much  anxiety  to  the  engineer.  Granite  expensive,  noisy  and  eventually  slippery 
aud  becomes  as  rough  as  a  cobble-stone  pavement.  Asphaltum  costly,  slippery, 
and  does  not  wear  well.  Macadam  grinds  up  and  forms  a  paste,  when  wet,  and 
is  carried  off  by  the  wheels  in  the  shape  of  mud,  when  dry,  it  blows  away,  and 
is  lasting  and  wears  well  only  when  there  is  one  or  two  feet  of  snow  upon  it. 
Wood  is  not  lasting  and  is  a  great  absorbent,  consequently  unhealthy.  Vitrified 
brick  however  has  taken  a  great  load  from  the  engineer’s  mind.  It  is  durable, 
comparatively  noiseless,  inexpensive,  and  easily  repaired. 

In  the  vitrified  brick  treated  as  heretofore  spoken  of,  we  have  the  combined 
silica,  aluminum,  and  iron,  the  resultant  product  gives  us  a  material  that  is 
harder  than  steel,  and  of  great  cohesive  strength,  a  material  that  will  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  iron  or  steel  tires  of  wagons. 

Nor  the  calks  and  toes  of  the  horseshoe,  the  twelve  chisels  on  the  shoes  of 
each  horse  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  enemy  paved  streets  have  to  contend 
with.  The  ingenious  blacksmith  may  change  from  iron  shoes  to  steel  and  keep 
these  chisels  in  excellent  repair,  yet  this  steel  must  give  away  to  the  vitrified 
brick.  This  is  the  first  pavihg  material  yet  found,  that  would  resist  the  horse’s 
shoe.  When  the  brick  are  manufactured  as  heretofore  described,  there  is  no  way 
of  calculating  the  life  of  a  brick  pavement,  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  can 
wear  it.  The  brick  are  hard,  and  yet  does  not  become  slippery,  the  draft  horse 
always  securing  a  good  foot  hold.  , 

In  vitrified  brick,  the  civil  engineer  will  find  just  what  he  has  been  looking 
for,  in  permanent  structures,  such  as  arches,  tunnels,  sub-structures  of  all  kinds, 
conduits,  and  especially  in  sewers.  If  he  is  constructing  a  sewer,  where  there 
is  much  grade,  he  will  find  a  material  that  will  withstand  the  rasping  and  filling 
of  all  the  sand  and  gravel  that  will  pass  through  it,  being  vitrified,  it  is  non-ab¬ 
sorbent.  Acids  and  noxious  gases  will  not  effect  them,  and  find  no  place  there. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  this  fact  the  engineer  dares  not  overlook. 

Vitrified  brick  has  come  to  stay  and  have  been  staying  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  a  long  time.  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  we  find  there  has 
been  unearthed  glazed  brick,  and  brick  enameled.  In  the  great  brick  City  of 
Babylon,  Babylon  the  city  of  brick,  occupying  in  extent  five  times  more  than 
the  present  site  of  London,  environed  by  a  wall  of  brick,  three  hundred  feet  in 
height  and  eighty-five  feet  in  width,  we  find  that  the  hanging  gardens  were  sus¬ 
tained  with  brick  arches,  brick  laid  in  bitumen  the  equivalent  of  our  combined 
coal  tar  and  asphalt;  the  bed  of  the  river  paved  with  brick,  and  in  their  temples 
brick,  vitrified  to  an  azure  hue,  after  being  placed  in  position  in  the  structure. 
Stamped  in  the  brick  their  first  system  of  writing  is  given  us,  viz.,  the  cuneiform. 
On  what  were  once  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigress  Rivers  we  find  handed 
down  to  us  the  history  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  tells  us  of  the  deluge,  when 
the  face  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  waters.  It  informs  us  of  the  first  great 
kingdom  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  We  have  stamped  upon  brick  the 
name  of  one  of  their  first  great  rulers,  viz.,  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord.  This  history  was  not  handed  down  to  us  written  upon  columns  of 
stone,  nor  monuments  of  brass— such  material  seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
action  of  the  ages— but  it  is  given  us  upon  clay  tablets- simply  brick,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 


"The;  C  l.  a  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Mr.  Davis — I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  in  regard 
to  this  word  vitrifaction.  And  I  have  adopted  the  rule  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  brick  to  speak  of  them  as  annealed  vitrified  brick; 
annealing  meaning  tempering  or  toughening  of  the  material.  I 
think  if  all  manufacturers  of  vitrified  brick  would  adopt  that  term, 
“annealed  vitrified  brick,”  it  would  help  the  distinction,  and  the 
people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  brick  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Adams— Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  given  us  a  very  comprehensive  paper.  The  pav¬ 
ing  brick  business  is  a  revelation  to  many  of  us.  We  have  seen  it 
coming,  we  have  been  advised  of  the  fact  that  brick  when  well 
made  and  properly  dried  and  burned  and  laid,  is  the  coming  pave¬ 
ment  for  this  country.  And  I  want  to  impress  this  fact  upon  this 
convention  :  Nothing  can  stop  the  progress  of  brick  for  durable, 
lasting  street  pavements  but  the  brickmakers  themselves,  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  inferior  article.  It  is  with  the  brickmaker  and  him  alone, 
and  upon  him  alone,  that  depends  the  future  of  this  great  industry. 
In  our  city,  we  have  several  miles  of  brick  pavements,  and  we  have 
one  street,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  only  one  square  laid  with  brick, 
that  the  pavement  is  wearing  out  after  one  season  of  ordinary 
travel.  We  do  the  brick  paving  industry  a  great  injury  when  we 
turn  out  anything  but  a  good  brick. 

Joseph  Stafford,  Springfield,  Ill. — This  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  left  the  past  behind  me  and  from  now  on  am  going 
to  live  in  the  future.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  a  question  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  for  street  pavements,  but  how  to  get  the  proper  clays 
.and  how  to  make  them  tough.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  clays  that  are  right  among  the  shales  is  the  best  for  making 
paving  brick.  This  may  seem  a  little  strange,  but  I  believe  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  me.  It  is  not  a  question  of  selling 
brick  for  street  pavement,  but  a  question  of  how  to  make  them. 

W.  A.  Rieman,  Vincennes,  Ind. — I  can  heartily  agree  with  what 
Brother  Adams  says  about  the  quality  of  paving  brick  made 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  from  personal  observation  that 
many  who  are  claiming  to  make  paving  brick  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  visited  a  yard  some  time  ago  where  they  are 
turning  out  a  large  number  of  these  so-called  paving  brick  ;  they 
are  made  in  a  very  inferior  manner  and  their  product  does  not  an¬ 
swer  at  all  the  description  of  a  paving  brick.  I  asked  the  manu¬ 
facturer  why  he  turned  out  that  class  of  brick  and  he  said :  “Oh, 
they  are  all  right,  they  look  all  right,  and  we  can  sell  them.”  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  a  brick  of  that  kind  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  use 
of  paving  brick,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  city  of  our  honorable 
president  as  well  as  in  several  other  cities.  Just  listen  to  this  art¬ 
icle  which  I  clipped  from  a  prominent  St.  Louis  paper,  and  it  has 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  the  country  over. 

“The  Board  of  Public  Improvements  held  a  special  meeting  at 
10  a.  m.  yesterday,  to  hear  the  report  of  a  special  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  President  Burnet  and  Street  Commissioner  Murphy,  on 
the  examination  of  brick  street  paving  now  in  use  in  other  cities. 
The  examination  was  made  at  the  request  of  citizens  who  wished 
to  have  certain  streets  in  the  residence  district  paved  with  this 
material.  The  committee  reported  having  examined  the  paving 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Newark,  Ohio.  The  report 
showed  that  Philadelphia  has  30.S  miles  of  brick  paved  streets  that 
are  generally  in  poor  condition.  Wheeling  has  twelve  miles  of 
brick  paved  streets,  and  the  alleys  are  generally  paved  with  brick. 
The  street  department  there  report  that  it  has  given  a  fair  degree 
of  satisfaction.  For  Newark  the  experiments  in  that  line  were  not 
satisfactory.  Columbus  has  thirteen  miles  of  brick  roadways,  but 
the  paving  has  not  given  satisfaction,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  burning  the  same.  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  paving  brick  to  some  extent,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  committee  was  that  it  was 
not  advisable  at  present  to  recommend  the  use  of  brick  as  a  paving- 


material  for  streets,  but  that  it  might  safely  be  used  in  paving 
many  of  the  alleys.  The  report  was  received  and  the  secretary  or¬ 
dered  to  place  it  on  record.” 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  wo  ought  to  get  out  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  paving  brick,  and  until  we  do  we  can  never  hope  for  that 
success  which  should  be  ours. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington — I  want  to  say  that  brick  paving  has 
probably  never  received  a  more  severe  blow  than  from  the  article 
just  read,  and  which  was  printed  in  the  papers  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  to  a  great  extent  true,  and  while  I  do  not  want  to  get  up  a 
discussion  as  to  the  clays  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  I 
want  to  say  that  in  every  town  mentioned  in  that  report  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  were  made  of  clay  largely  of  a  fire-clay  nature  and  not  of 
shale;  that  if  the  committee  from  St.  Louis  had  desired  to  make  a 
fair  report  as  to  the  paving  brick  throughout  the  country,  they  should 
have  visited  some  of  the  cities  where  shale  clay  brick  were  used 
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and  not  selected  all  where  fire-clay  brick  were  used.  Mr.  Adams 
struck  the  key-note  of  the  situation.  We  should  be  more  careful 
in  the  selection  in  the  matter  of  paving  brick  than  in  building 
brick.  If  a  brick  is  a  little  off  color,  in  laying  up  a  wall,  you  can 
lay  it  in  the  center  and  it  will  not  appear  in  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  it  will  not  hurt  the  wall,  the  man  who  puts  up  the  building,  or 
the  one  who  makes  the  brick.  But  in  paving  a  street  every  single 
individual  brick  is  exposed,  and  if  a  half  dozen  soft  brick  are  put 
down  in  a  block,  a  half  dozen  brick  not  thoroughly  burned  will 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  brickmaker  and  the  man  who  lays  the 
street,  and  I  want  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
make  paving  brick,  that  there  is  no  part  of  their  work  so  important 
as  the  sorting  of  their  brick. 

Mr.  Davis — I  have  been  investigating  this  matter  and  find  the 
major  part  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  clipping  is  absolutely 
false.  In  the  first  place,  Washington  has  not  a  single  street  paved 
its  entire  length  of  brick  of  any  kind  or  character.  I  myself  visited 
Washington  to  investigate  the  conditions,  and  I  found  that  the 
Board  of  Commerce  bad  ordered  a  brick  pavement  laid  in  front  of 
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their  building.  And  the  man  who  laid  the  street  laid  brick  for  a 
length  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
they  had  laid  one  hundred  and  fifty  feetT  with  asphalt,  and  one 
hundred  feet  with  granite  blocks  and  the  other  fifty  feet  with 
wooden  blocks.  That  proves  that  part  of  the  report  in  regard  to 
Washington  false.  In  regard  to  Columbus,  the  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  miles  is  absolutely  false.  It  looks  as  though 
these  reports  had  been  prepared  in  the  interest  of  the  asphalt 
companies. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Columbus.  We  have 
a  state  association  in  Ohio,  and  at  one  of  our  conventions  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  in,  and  when  the  subject  of  brick  pavements  was  being 
discussed,  told  us  that  there  was  a  street  in  Columbus  where  they 
had  paved  part  of  the  street,  several  blocks,  I  think,  with  brick, 
and  the  other  half  with  stone,  and  had  allowed  the  pavements  to 
lay  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  had  finally  taken  up  the  stone 
and  laid  down  brick.  This  happened  in  the  very  city  of  Columbus 
named  in  the  report.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  brick  pavement  is 
the  pavement  of  the  future  and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  making  good  brick.  Let  us  look  at  it  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint.  The  man  who  has  the  best  paving  brick,  the  best 
building  brick,  or  the  best  any  kind  of  clay  ware  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  sell  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that  brick  is  better  than 
asphalt  and  stone,  and  the  people  are  finding  it  out,  and  brick  are 
going  down  in  the  streets  and  roadways  of  this  country  and  there 
is  no  preventing  it.  Every  good  pavement  that  is  put  down  makes 
it  more  sure,  and  the  manufacturer  who  starts  early  to  make  brick 
that  are  good,  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make  the  money. 

D.  P.  Guise — I  read  an  article  in  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  very  favorable  to  brick  pavements,  and  about  the  same  time 
there  was  an  article  published  in  the  Times  condemning  brick 
pavements,  and  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile 
somewhere.  Brick  manufacturers  are  aware  that  the  asphalt  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  brick  pavements. 
Last  year,  I  do  not  remember  just  what  time,  a  gentleman  came 
to  me  and  said,  if  you  will  make  your  paving  brick  three  inches 
thick,  five  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  in  length  I  will  take  your 
entire  product.  He  said  he  wanted  to  meet  a  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  asphalt  companies,  and  gave  as  an  argument  that  large 
size  brick  were  more  salable,  consequently  he  wanted  a  large  size 
brick.  I  speak  of  this  thing  to  show  what  opposition  we  are  work¬ 
ing  against. 

E.  R.  Harper,  Akron,  Ohio— I  am  in  the  business  of  making 
pressed  brick,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  rule  that  a  party 
interested  in  a  certain  line  of  brick  work  always  talks  on  some 
other  line,  so  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  speak  on  the  paving 
brick  subject  as  I  am  not  making  paving  brick.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  question  of  street  paving  came  up  in  the  city  of  Akron. 
For  two  or  three  years  it  was  a  fight  between  the  asphalt  people 
and  the  stone  people  and  the  brick  people,  but  we  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  brick  payments  down  in  the  streets,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  since  then  we  have  no  pavement  of  any  other  description, 
and  you  will  never  see  anything  but  brick  laid  in  the  streets  of 
Akron.  In  the  matter  of  brick  pavements  the  manufacturers  must 
always  keep  quality  in  mind.  One  mistake  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  make  and  have  been  making  is,  they  say  to  property 
owners  and  members  of  council  and  parties  about  to  bid  for  a  pave¬ 
ment,  I  can  furnish  it  to  you  so  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
pavement,  and  then  you  are  compelled  to  put  your  brick  upon  no 
foundation  at  all,  comparatively..  You  go  to  the  council  and  say  I 
am  going  to  put  the  brick  in  on  a  sand  foundation,  and  you  put 
your  good  brick  upon  a  sand  foundation  and  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  an  asphalt  company  that  has  put  their  pavement  down 
on  a  hard  rock  foundation,  and  I  say  you  are  making  a  mistake. 
No  board  of  improvement  should  be  lead  to  believe  that  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  much  less  to  put  down  a  brick  pavement  than  any  other 
pavement.  Nine  years  ago,  after  the  discussion  that  had  followed 
my  urging  the  use  of  brick  pavements,  a  committee  was  appointed. 


and  they  made  a  tour  of  cities  that  had  brick  pavements,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Bellaire  and  several  other  cities,  and  they  came  back  with  a 
report  that  settled  the  brick  question  in  Akron  for  that  time,  be¬ 
cause  those  people  had  laid  the  brick  down  on  a  sand  foundation, 
and  the  result  was  the  committee  found  worn-out  pavements;  the 
brick  were  not  injured,  but  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  that ;  they 
simply  said  the  brick  pavements  are  not  good.  You  ought  to  edu¬ 
cate  your  engineers  up  to  the  idea  that  brick  ought  to  have  a  good 
foundation  upon  wdiich  they  can  rest  and  rest  all  the  time.  So  far 
as  the  brick  are  concerned,  they  are  all  right,  but  you  must  have 
a  good  solid  foundation.  [Applause.] 

Frank  B.  McAvoy— I  want  to  say  a  few  word  in  regard  to  street 
pavements  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  thirty-five  miles  of  streets 
paved  with  brick,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  where  the  brick  put 
down  were  not  put  down  right,  the  streets  are  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  pavement  and  would  like  to  see  more 
put  down.  The  teamsters  like  it ;  they  say  it  is  easier  on  the  horses, 
and  prefer  it  to  any  other  pavement.  So  far  as  our  council  is  con¬ 
cerned,  you  can  have  anything  you  want  in  our  city,  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  Last  year  there  was  put  down  in  Philadelphia 
10,000  brick,  and  in  the  future  brick  will  be  laid  in  Philadelphia. 
We  are  slow  in  some  things,  but  we  are  doing  the  fair  thing  in  the 
way  of  pavements  of  brick. 

Mr.  Adams — I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Akron,  that 
the  brick  street  to  which  I  referred  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and 
which  is  now  practically  worthless,  was ‘laid  on  a  concrete  stone 
foundation  of  the  very  best  character. 

G.  S.  Ettla,  Clearfield,  Pa.— I  would  suggest,  that  a  committee 
of  five  competent  members  of  this  Association  be  appointed  to  fix 
a  standard  of  annealed  vitrified  brick  at  this  meeting.  Have  that 
standard  with  good  sharp  edges  and  well  burned,  and  have  the 
production  of  the  manufacture  an  annealed  vitrified  brick.  At 
Philadelphia  in  1889,  the  National  Association  fixed  a  standard  for 
building  brick,  and  I  think  it  behooves  us  here  in  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1893  to  fix  a  standard  for  vitrified  brick.  Brick  for  street 
pavements  have  been  used  for  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and 
in  Holland  a  much  longer  time.  For  such  manufacturers  as  Mr. 
Purington,  we  can  fix  a  standard  quality.  I  move  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  committee  by  the  chair. 

Mr.  Eudaly — Second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Stafford— My  experience  is  that  foundations  should  not  be 
too  solid.  I  think  that  two  courses  of  brick  on  sand  is  the  best. 
It  should  be  elastic,  so  it  will  give  when  the  horses’  feet  strike  it ; 
it  is  much  better,  I  think,  for  the  horses  and  teams  to  travel  over. 
Thorough  drainage  is  necessary  for  a  good  pavement.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concrete  foundation. 

Mr.  A.  Morgan— I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  friend  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  ask  him  what  he  means  by  a  standard  for  vitrified 
paving  brick,  whether  he  means  as  to  quality,  strength  and  ab¬ 
sorption,  or  whether  he  means  as  to  size.  If  he  means  the  latter, 
that  is  desirable,  but  if  he  refers  to  quality  and  absorption,  that  is 
a  question  that  can  not  be  handled.  It  is  impractical.  I  may 
have  something  to  say  to-morrow,  but  just  now  I  have  to  leave  for 
Cloverport  to  get  things  in  good  shape  for  you  folks  to  see  when 
you  come.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Howard — As  I  understand  the  matter  I  would  move  that 
the  word  vitrified  be  stricken  out  of  the  motion,  and  the  word 
annealed,  or  tempered,  be  inserted.  Yitrifaction  means  similar  to 
glass.  I  really  believe  the  word  vitrifaction  is  a  misnomer.  A 
brick  may  be  partly  vitrified  but  not  thoroughly.  If  thoroughly 
vitrified  they  would  not  be  tough,  but  sharp  and  brittle  like  glass, 
and  I  think  the  word  annealed,  or  thoroughly  tempered,  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
on  a  standard  quality  of  brick,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  would  get 
rid  of  this  motion  by  moving  a  substitute,  and  as  that  substitute  I 
move  that  we  adopt  a  standard  size  of  brick,  and  that  that  size  be 
the  standard  size  of  building  brick.  [Applause.] 
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A  STANDARD  SIZE  OF  PAYING  BRICK. 

President  Ittner-Mt.  Ettla  has  made  a  motion  which  has 
been  seconded  and  then  an  amendment  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  now  Mr.  Eudaly  offers  a  substitute  for  the  original 
motion.  Mr.  Eudaly’s  substitute  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Purington — I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  one  dissenting 
voice  among  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  on  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Eudaly.  There  would  be 
some  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  appointing  of  a  committee  of  five  as 
originally  moved  and  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  five  men  in 
this  convention  to  agree  at  the  present  time  on  a  standard  as  to 
quality.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
a  long  time,  and  I  must  confess  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  the 
proper  standard  should  be  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  could  be 
able  to  give  the  proper  standard  of  brick  until  after  these  brick 
had  been  laid  in  a  pavement  and  been  in  use  long  enough  to  satisfy 
the  people  who  put  in  the  pavement  and  paid  for  it,  and  that  time 
will  not  come  for  some  little  time  yet. 

Mr.  Lant— While  some  say  that  vitrified  means  glass,  I  think  it 
means  that  the  clays  flux  and  run  together,  and  when  the  brick  is 
broken  it  presents  a  glassy  like  fracture.  I  have  some  samples  in 
the  sample  room,  and  I  will  show  anybody  who  wishes  to  see  what 
I  call  a  vitrified  brick.  I  sent  one  to  Philadelphia  to  be  tested  and 
a  half  brick  stood  123,000  pounds  pressure.  A  whole  brick  stood 
120,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Ettla— In  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  older  heads  than 
mine  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  my  original  motion  as  to 
the  standard  of  brick  and  substitute  the  standard  size  of  brick  for 
paving  purposes  to  be  the  same  as  a  standard  size  building  brick, 
that  is  8^x4x2J4. 

The  motion  was  then  put  before  the. house  by  the  president  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Adams— I  offered  a  resolution  yesterday  and  it  was  out  of 
order  and  withdrawn.  Now,  I  am  admonished  that  life  is  short 
and  time  is  fleeting,  and  for  the  protection  of  this  convention  from 
such  men  as  your  humble  servant,  I  offer  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  no  member  shall  speak  twice  on  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  until  all  who  desire  to  speak  shall  have  spoken,  and  that  all 
speeches  and  remarks  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  except  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  convention. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Maine,  of  New  York,  and  car¬ 
ried. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to 
a  matter  that  has  been  neglected.  I  have  been  asked  by  several 
what  this  serious  and  mysterious  matter  was  that  occurred  in  the 
meeting  this  morning.  I  think  we  ought  to  know.  It  seems  as 
though  some  member  has  broken  a  very  serious  rule,  and  we  would 

like  to  know  what  it  is. 

• 

Secretary  Randall — Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
it  is  not  so  serious  as  some  of  the  members  have  been  led  to  think. 
There  is  an  unwritten  law  in  this  Association  that  any  member 
who  shall  in  his  talks  or  papers  refer  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  to 
Pharaoh  or  the  making  of  brick  with  straw  shall  be  fined  $5  for 
each  and  every  offense.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Howard— Well,  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  fine.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  Adams— As  our  brother  gave  us  a  very  interesting  paper 
and  was  not  advised  of  this  unwritten  law,  and  so  was  in  the  same 
condition  that  Moses  was  in  when  the  light  went  out,  I  suggest 
that  he  be  excused  and  the  fine  remitted.  [Laughter.]  I  will 
make  it  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Alsip — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  put  and  carried  amid  great  laughter  and  applause. 

President  Ittner— As  it  is  growing  late,  we  will  dispense  with 
the  remainder  of  the  programme  and  take  it  up  in  the  morning. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Purington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Howard,  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


President  Ittner  called  the  convention  to  order  at  9  o’clock, 
Thursday  morning. 

President  Ittner— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  defer  the 
opening  of  our  session  longer,  as  we  have  the  unfinished  programme 
of  yesterday  to  take  up  this  morning.  The  first  subject  we  have  is 
“  How  Best  to  Dry  Brick ;  ”  general  discussion,  led  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rhoads,  Omaha,  Neb.  As  Mr.  Rhoads  is  not  here,  we  will  have  to 
ask  Mr.  Randall  to  read  his  paper  for  him. 

Secretary  Randall — I  very  much  regret  that  Mr.  Rhoads  is 
not  present,  because  it  is  from  his  personal  experience  that  he 
could  help  us  most.  He  has  made  an  innovation  in  the  method  of 
drying,  using  the  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns.  He  is  an 
old  soldier  and  is  suffering  from  his  war  experience,  and  does  not 
deem  it  wise  to  go  far  away  from  home  during  the  cold  weather. 
He  has  written  a  short  paper  and  sent  it  to  me  to  read  for  him. 


D.  G.  Rhoads,  Omaha,  Neb. 


It  does  not  cover  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  we  had  hoped  he 
would  in  conducting  the  discussion  in  person. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Rhoads’ paper,  as  follows: 

HOW  BEST  TO  DRY  BRICK. 

BY  D.  G.  RHOADS,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

This  subject  is,  and  has  been  for  ages,  a  theme  of  contention  with  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  constructive  materials,  made  from  clay  products. 
The  assignment  of  the  subject  to  me  for  elucidation  has  been  unfortunately 
placed.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  treat  the  question  from  my  standpoint  of 
observation  and  experience.  Making  the  honest  confession  now,  that  the  “book 
lamin’  ”  I  have  acquired  from  the  multitude  of  papers  written  and  published  on 
the  ever  interesting  and  perplexing  “  How  Best  to  Dry  Brick,”  leaves  me,  with 
the  babes  in  the  woods,  “ innocent  and  differently  informed.”  I, admire  the 
frankness  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  many  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  who 
have  expressed  themselves,  and  I  admit  that  nature,  with;  the  guiding  hand  of 
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an  overruling  Providence  has  provided  means  for  the  advancement  of  man’s 
handiwork,  whether  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  or  other  products. 

My  observation,  however,  has  been,  duriug  the  past  twenty-five  years,  that 
the  methods  of  producing  clay  products  have  undergone  phenomenal  improve¬ 
ments.  The  practices  in  vogue  a  short  half  century  ago  were  then  in  keeping 
with  the  times  and  the  demands  of  the  trade  and  other  branches  of  industries. 
During  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  honored  members  of  this  convention,  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  conceived,  ingenuity  developed,  surpassing  in  magnitude 
and  Indispensable  worth  all  previous  mechanical  inventions.  The  art  of  mold¬ 
ing  clay  has  likewise  shared  in  the  innovations  of  man’s  progressive  ideas.  The 
primitive  pugging  wheel,  propelled  by  the  faithful  old  ox,  has  been  displaced  by 
the  modern  substantial  invaluable  iron  mill  and  electric  dynamo.  The  formerly 
required  acres  of  level  grounds  for  drying  brick  are  now  used  for  other  more 
profitable  purposes.  Drying  sheds,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  output  of 
the  modern  ingenious  brick  molding  machines,  are  provided  with  heretofore 
unthought  of  appliance  for  drying  brick  successfully,  by  simply  controlling  and 
making  use  of  the  elements  heretofore  extravagantly  wasted.  Numerous 
thoughts  are  suggestive  in  the  discussion  of  “how  best  to  dry  brick.’’  First  and 
all  important  is  economy;  next,  character  of  clay.  We  believe  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well;  that  is,  after  providing  your  plant  with 
the  now  apparent  necessary  modern  machinery  to  insure  a  given  paying  daily 
quantity  of  molded  brick,  adequate  facilities  for  the  caring  and  preservation  of 
the  product  should  be  provided  ,  and  not  subject  the  entire  expenditure  iu  wages, 
and  interest  on  investment  to  destruction  by  unexpected  storms  and  frosts.  We 
also  believe  all  clays  are  capable  of  being  speedily  dried  by  artificial  means. 

It  is  true  clays  differ  in  character.  Some  clays  can  be  immediately  exposed 
to  a  hot  sun  without  cracking  or  checking.  Others  would  crack  and  crumble 
before  being  half  dried.  Refractory  clays  necessarily  require  patience  and  ju¬ 
dicious  methods  of  artificial  drying  processes.  Practice  and  judgment  are  valu¬ 
able  adjuncts,  aud  are  constantly  called  upon  in  the  working  of  any  part  of  the 
brickyard.  Your  humble  co-worker,  with  fi  xed  confirmation,  advocates  artificial 
methods  in  drying  molded  products  of  clay,  and  when  brick  or  tile  plants, 
equipped  with  close  or  continuous  kilns,  means  are  at  hand  to  uti  lize  the  cooling 
off  heat.  It  can  be  controlled  and  conducted  to  drying  sheds  and  used  in  drying 
advantageously  and  economically.  A  svStem  of  conducting  cooling  off  heat  from 
a  continuous  kiln,  to  a  drying  shed  subdivided  into  closed  common  drying  racks 
six  feet  wide  by  six  feet  high,  has  recently  been  invented.  On  the  ground  bottom 
of  the  rack  heat  distributing  pipes  are  laid,  from  which  the  heat  from  the  kiln  is 
allowed  to  escape  at  regular  intervals  and  pressure.  Diffused  to  all  parts  of  the 
closed  racks,  a  strong  current  of  heated  air  is  produced  by  an  overhead  system 
of  piping  connected  with  an  exhaust  fan  of  requisite  capacity,  eliminating  the 
vapor  from  the  drying  brick  as  rapidly  as  engendered.  Plants  being  thus  pro¬ 
vided  with  heat  saving  kilns  and  drying  apparatus  are  freed  from  the  constant 
harassing  anxieties  of  the  open  or  sun  drying  brickmaker.  Brick  when  racked 
in  drying  shed  are  destined  for  the  kiln,  labor  expended  promising  sure  valu¬ 
able  returns.  Production  of  plant  largely  increased  and  quality  of  brick  vastly 
improved.  Brick  plants  not  provided  with  track  and  car  driers.  We  find  the 
practice  of  setting  green  brick  from  stiff  mud  machines,  set  on  edge  and  spaced 
on  pallets  made  of  two  strips  or  pieces  of  light  pine  wood,  three  inches  wide,  % 
inches  thick,  cleated  together  near  ends,  leaving  a  space  of  two  inches  between 
the  strips,  and  pallets  set  on  racks  with  spaces  of  four  inches  between  pallets, 
affords  a  current  of  warm  air  to  pass  through  the  pallets  and  tiers  hastily  drying 
from  the  bottom  to  top  of  racks  uniformly  without  check  or  crack.  To  insure 
good  burned  brick,  with  the  minimum  percentage  of  clinkers  or  so  called  vitri¬ 
fied  bats,  the  undoubted  experience  of  the  most  practical  brickmakers  is  the  same 
in  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  clays.  Too  much  care  and  attention  can  not  be 
given  the  green  or  unburned  brick  before  delivery  to  the  kiln  for  setting;  for 
unless  brick  are  thoroughly  dried  they  can  not  be  well  burned.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  feature  to  obtain  a  perfect  brick. 

I  trust  the  ideas  expressed  “  How  best  to  dry  brick,”  may  smoothly  pave  the 
way  of  my  co-workers,  and  bring  them  compensating  returns. 

President  Ittner — I  would  like  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  present  last  evening,  that  we  adopted  a  resolution  limiting 
speakers  to  five  minutes,  further  providing  that  no  member  should 
speak  twice  on  the  same  subject  without  the  consent  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Discussions  on  the  paper  just  read  are  now  in  order. 

John  McKay,  Louisville,  Ky.— I  have  a  short  paper  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  best  way  to  dry  brick,  that  I  would  like  to  read.  Mr. 
McKay  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows  : 

HOW  BEST  TO  DRY  BRICK. 

BY  JOHN  MCKAY,  LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 

• 

The  subject  now  under  discussion— “  How  Best  to  Dry  Brick  is  one  which 
I  have  been  brought  into  Intimate  contact  with  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  I  might  (if  your  indulgence  would  permit)  add  a 
thought  or  suggestion  to  what  has  alread  been  said  which  would  be  of  some 
little  value  to  you  at  least. 

Fortunately  for  you  I  read  the  “  timely  hints  ”  to  long- winded  orators,  which 
were  thrown  out  in  the  last  issue  of  Brother  Randall’s  paper,  and  conclude  that 
It  would  be  acting  wisely  to  boil  these  remarks  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 


Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will  be  brief  indeed,  and  I  venture  to  say 
can  be  digested  without  any  very  disagreeable  after-taste. 

To  return  to  our  text— “  How  Best  to  Dry  Brick  is  a  query  which  no  doubt 
many  of  you  have  propounded,  and  probably  but  few  have  solved  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

That  it  has  been  a  perplexing  question,  one  o’er  which  the  midnight  oil  has 
oft  been  burned,  is  a  truth  which  no  one  familiar  with  the  subject  will  deny. 

A  .member  of  this  Association  remarked  to  me  in  a  recent  conversation  that 
the  manufacturers  of  brickmaking  machinery  had  reached  that  point  of  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  that  was  well-nigh  perfection;  that,  owing  to  this  advanced  stage.it 
was  possible  not  only  to  produce  a  perfect  brick  quickly  and  cheaply, but  also  to 
determine  its  cost  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  drier — in  his  opinion.  His  prediction  was  that  a 
fortune  awaited  the  inventive  genius  who  would  devise  a  drier  that  would 
fully  and  completely  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  clay  products. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  this  gentleman’s  remarks  were  based  on 
his  own  rather  limited  experience,  and  that,  too,  with  a  drier  that  was  a  number 
of  years  old. 

He  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  very  recent  improve¬ 
ments  and  developments  which  had  been  made,  therefore  you  will  agree  with 
me  he  was  hardly  competent  to  pass  judgment  in  regard  to  the  best  that  is  offered 
in  the  line  of  driers  to-day. 

For  fear  of  being  considered  egotistic,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  drier  has 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  accredited  the  brick  machine.  Still, 
in  justice  to  the  various  modern  driers  which  are  now  bidding  for  your  patron¬ 
age,  among  them  the  “  Standard,”  which  I  represent,  I  do  affirm,  most  emphat¬ 
ically,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  watched  the  “  march  of  progress,” 
that  great  strides  have  been  made  of  late  in  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  drier,  particularly  the  steam  drier. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  acme  of  perfection  has  uot  yet  been  reached,  but  my 
judgment,  based  upon  actual  results  lately  produced,  is,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  at  any  rate,  when  it  will  be,  and  even  the  most  skeptical  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  truly  practical,  efficient  and  economical  drier  is  within  reach. 

It  is  almost  universally  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  idea  of  depending  upon 
natural  means  (the  sun  and  wind)  for  drying  has  been  relegated  to  the  past; 
the  many  advantages  which  an  artificial  drier  possesses  is  also  so  well  understood 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  your  time  to  discuss  them. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  agree  on  these  points,  and  that  every  brick 
manufacturer  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  their  plants  equipped  with 
the  most  approved  appliances  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  his  more  progressive 
neighbor,  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  age  of  progress  and  fierce  com¬ 
petition.  the  only  question  to  be  determined  is,  which  one  of  the  varions  systems, 
now  brought  to  your  notice,  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  papers,  and  the 
visits  of  the  irrepressible  traveling  representative,  will  ubest  dry  your  brick." 

Naturally,  opinions  differ  greatly  on  this  point;  some  lean  toward  the  direct 
or  furnace  heat  drier,  some  to  the  natural  draft  steam  drier,  others  to  the  forced 
draft  system,  and  still  others  to  a  combination  of  the  latter  two. 

As  to  which  is  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  the  popular  drier,  depends,  of 
course,  upon  which  is  proven  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  drying  of,  not  any  one 
particular  kiud  of  brick,  but  to  all. 

A  mistaken  idea  has  existed  that  all  clay  products  could  be  treated  alike,  and 
to  this  error,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  provision  has  ever  been  made  to 
change  condition's  to  suit  the  varied  requirements  can  many  of  the  failures  that 
have  occurred  be  ascribed. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  the  past  has  been  the  inability  to  so  con¬ 
trol  the  air  currents,  that  the  product  on  all  parts  of  the  car  would  be  subjected 
to  heat  of  the  same  absorbing  power. 

The  natural  tendency  of  heated  air  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  ex¬ 
pand  almost  its  entire  force  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  car  to  the  detriment 
of  the  center  and  lower  portion  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  as  not  until 
quite  recently  has  there  been  that  distribution  of  the  heating  surface  made  that 
would  overcome  this  defect  aud  insure  that  uniformity  of  heat  so  essential  to 
a  satisfactory  drying  process. 

A  drier,  to  be  successful,  practical  and  economical,  must,  in  my  judgment, 
possess  the  following  qualifications: 

In  the  first  place,  the  drying  elements  (heat  and  circulation)  must  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  perfect  regulation. 

It  must  be  within  the  province  of  the  operator  to  secure  that  combination  of 
conditions,  which  experience  teaches  is  required  for  the  kind  of  clay  to  be 
dried -whether  it  be  high  heat  and  rapid  circulation,  moderate  heat  and  like 
circulation,  dry  or  moist  heat,  as  circumstances  demand. 

From  an  economical  standpoint,  all  the  heat  should  be  applied  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  material  will  stand  without  injury,  as  by  referring  to  authoritative  ta¬ 
bles,  giving  the  quantity  of  vapor  or  water  which  air  is  capable  of  absorbing  at 
various  temperatures,  it  will  be  found  that  an  increase  of  twenty-five  degrees 
renders  the  air  capable  of  absorbing  just  about  double  the  quantitity  of  moisture, 
thus  emphasizing  the  economy  of  using  high  temperatures. 

Circulation  of  the  heated  air,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  any  drying 
process,  must  be  positive,  uniform  and  entirely  independent  of  outside  influences. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 

The  heating  surface  must  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  any  vertical  plane  of  the  drier  will  be  alike;  this  qualification  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  aud  absolutely  essential  to  secure  that  thoroughness  and  uni¬ 
formity  iu  the  drying  process  that  is  demanded. 

The  ventilation  of  the  drier  must  be  so  governed  that  the  water  smoke  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  at  any  point  in  the  drier  that  may  be  desired,  in  order  to  hasten 
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the  drying  of  tough  clays,  or  retained  as  is  necessary  when  tender  clays  are 

dried  to  prevent  cracking. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  adrierpossessing  the  above 
mentioned  characteristics  will  come  pretty  near  filling  that  “long  felt  want.” 

That  such  a  drier  is  now  within  your  reach  is  a  fact  which  my  associates  and 
myself  are  prepared  to  convince  you  of.at  a  more  opportune  time  and  place. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  considerate  attention,  and  hope  (as  I  re¬ 
marked  in  the  beginning)  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  will  prove  of 
some  little  value  to  you  at  least. 


WHITEWASHED  BRICK. 

Mr.  Guise  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Will  hot  air  have 
a  tendency  to  whitewash  brick?  I  heard  it  stated  this  morning, 
and  if  any  member  here  has  had  such  an  experience  I  would 
like  to  know  it.  To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  I  will  state  that 
I  am  using  a  dryer,  a  combination  of  hot  air  and  steam,  and  I  heard 
stated  this  morning  that  brick  have  been  whitewashed  in  that  way> 

and  I  would  like  to  know  if  brick  are  whitewashed  before  they  are 
burned. 

President  Ittner-I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor’s  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

James  Taylor,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.-I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  be  heard,  as  I  am  a  little  hoarse  this  morning.  I  believe  that 
the  cause  of  whitewash  brick  is  an  element  contained  in  the  crude 
clay.  I  have  experimented  a  great  deal  in  my  business  to  try  and 
hnd  out  what  caused  whitewashed  brick.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
that  was  the  greatest  trouble  the  terra  cotta  men  had  to  deal  with. 
I  had  taken  samples  of  clay  that  had  been  wrapped  up  in  rubber 
cloths,  and  I  have  taken  other  samples  that  had  been  exposed  and 
put  brick  made  from  the  samples  of  clay  in  the  kiln,  some  in  the 
best  places  and  some  in  the  worst,  and  I  have  taken  these  samples 
out  and  wrapped  them  in  water-proof  paper  immediately,  allowing 
no  air  to  touch  them,  and  I  find  that  these  brick  whitewash  as 
badly  as  those  I  put  in  worse  places. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Mr.  Guise  wants  to  know  whether  his  system  of 

drying  will  produce  whitewash  more  than  any  other  method  of 
drying. 

Mr.  Taylor— My  experience  is  that  all  things  gained  in  brick 
during  the  process  of  drying  is  burned  off.  There  are  a  good  many 
theories.  AY  e  have  found^ out  how  to  destroy  whitewash.  About 
nine  years  ago  we  -found  out  that  carbonate  of  barytes,  a  very  small 
proportion  will  neutralize  the  salts  which  produce  the  whitewash 
on  red  brick.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  small  a  proportion, 
but  I  know  it  will  do  it.  Having  found  a  remedy,  we  got  very 
nearly  rid  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  queer  thing  that  chemists  do  not 
lelp  us  to  find  out  the  disease,  but  give  us  a  remedy  and  then  find 
the  disease.  The  cause  of  whitewash  is  the  sulphur  and  lime 
contained,  in  the  clay.  It  appears  during  the  process  of  drying, 
and  here  is  where  you  get  the  impression  that  the  drying  is  defect- 
Le.  The  moisture  from  one  brick  is  condensed  on  the  other. 
>eyond  doubt,  the  whitewash  is  due  to  an  element  in  the  clays 
themselves  and  the  remedy  is  the  use  of  carbonate  of  barytes, 
which  makes  the  whitewash  soluble. 

Mr.  Lant— Has  Mr.  Guise  any  way  of  taking  the  salts  out  of 
his  clay?  In  some  cases,  where  you  have  not,  it  comes  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  brick  in  burning  and  is  burned  there.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  I  have  found  that  so.  If  you  do  not  get  it  out  in  the  dry 
house,  it  will  burn  on  your  clay. 

Mr.  Grafts  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  theories,  but  our 
experience  is  that  brick  are  too  moist  when  put  in  the  kiln 
b  nless  wd  dry  them  slowly  and  drive  off  all  that  moisture,  we  are 
almost  sure  to  have  whitewashed  brick,  either  in  burning  with 
wood  or  with  coal.  Now,  my  neighbor  was  troubled  with  white¬ 
wash,  and  he  was  using  sand  that  came  from  his  bank,  and  his 
brick  were  as  white  as  could  be,  and  continued  to  be  that  way  until 
he  changed  his  sand  and  then  the  whitewash  disappeared.  AFe  do 
o  not  have  any  trouble  in  whitewash  when  we  carefully  dry  our 
brick,  not  drying  them  too  rapidly. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  know  that  a  number  of  prominent  brickmakers 
would  not  agree  that  the  whitewash  is  produced  in  the  drying,  but 


I  hold  that  it  is.  Of  course,  we  observe  it  after  the  brick  are  dried. 
I,  like  Mr.  Taylor,  think  that  this  element  which  causes  the  white¬ 
wash  is  in  the  clay,  but  I  believe  that  certain  conditions  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  produce  the  whitewash  on  the  surface  of  the  brick,  and  the 
burning  brings  it  out.  I  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  threw  out  a  valuable 
hint  to  us  in  reference  to  the  solubility  of  this  stuff  that  produces 
the  whitewash.  All  of  you  have  noticed  that  the  brick  that  are 
streaked  with  whitewash  are  not  well  burned  brick.  You  do  not  see 
that  on  brick  burned  very  hard,  unless  the  whitewash  was  produced 
m  drying  and  burned  on.  You  take  a  green  brick  that  is  free  from 
whitewash  and  burn  it  thoroughly,  and  I  say  it  will  not  whitewash. 
If  the  whitewash  is  produced  in  the  drying  and  is  burned  on  the 
surface  of  the  brick  before  the  brick  becomes  hard,  it  is  there  and 
will  show.  Many  of  you  who  make  repress  brick  in  the  old  way  and 
stack  them  up  close  will  not  have  whitewashed  brick.  If  the  brick 
are  hacked  up  openly  they  will  show  streaks  of  whitewash. 

Mr.  Taylor— I  want  to  set  Friend  Eudaly  right,  because  in 
doing  so  I  will  set  the  convention  right. 


Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  Mr.  Eudaly — If  you  succeed — 

Mr.  Taylor— I  will  succeed,  you  bet.  [Laughter.]  Friend  Eu¬ 
daly  has  spoken  of  a  whitewash  that  is  as  different  as  two  things 
can  be  different.  Friend  Craft  has  spoken  of  a  whitewash  that  de¬ 
veloped  on  his  brick  and  is  there  for  all  time,  and  it  is  the  white¬ 
wash  that  comes  on  a  brick  after  burning.  If  you  will  take  an 
ounce  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  pail  of  water  you  can  wash  it  off  with  a 
sponge.  A.  ou  try  that  with  whitewash  that  is  burned  on  the  brick 
and  you  can  not  do  anything  with  it.  Brother  Eudaly  confirms 
my  statement  when  he  says  that  the  brick,  if  hacked  openly,  will 
have  streaks  of  whitewash,  but  will  not  if  they  are  hacked  close. 
The  whitewash  is  contained  in  the  clay.  It  rises  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  burning  as  vapor.  If  the  vapor  is  carried  off  your  brick 
will  come  out  a  good  color,  but  if  your  brick  are  put  in  the  drier 
and  dried  faster  than  the  vapor  can  be  carried  off,  they  will  be 
whitewashed.  Capt.  Craft  is  just  falling  in  with  the  idea  I  want 
the  convention  to  study— that  whitewash  is  the  result  of  vapors 
not  carried  off ;  wherever  it  is  deposited  most,  where  the  most 
water  smoke  goes,  you  will  find  the  most  whitewash. 
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Mr.  Donald  McDonald— My  experience  is  that  brick  may  come 
out  of  the  kiln  a  good  color,  and  when  set  in  the  wall  will  white¬ 
wash,  and  you  can  wash  it  off  and  it  will  come  back.  Mr.  Taylor 
suggests  that  carbonate  of  barytes  will  remove  it.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  any  one  has  tried  the  process.  With  terra  cotta,  cost  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  it  will 
cost  on  a  brick  •wall. 

Mr.  Gates — This  is  a  question  I  have  wrestled  with  a  great 
deal.  I  want  to  say  there  are  two  kinds  of  whitewash.  The  kind 
that  appears  in  the  drying,  and  is  fixed  in  the  burning,  and  the 
other  appears  in  the  wall  after  the  brick  are  set.  I  am  going  to 
say  a  word  about  the  last.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  carbonate 
of  lime  is  soluble.  The  more  you  observe  the  drying  of  the  clay 
the  closer  you  get  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  The  whitewash  is 
brought  out  simply  because  it  is  soluble,  and  it  is  depqsited  and 
left  there  and  water  will  not  affect  it.  I  have  tried  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  so  as  to  leave  it  insoluble,  so  that  in  the  burning  it 
would  fuse  on  the  surface  and  wash  off.  You  can  see  it  on  the 
body  of  the  ware  where  it  is  thick,  and  it  would  look  as  though  it 
would  be  perfectly  white,  yet  in  fusing  it  would  disappear.  The 
Chicago  brick  are  all  white.  We  are  making  some  coping  for  a 
firm  in  Chicago.  We  sent  them  some  a  good  clear  red,  and  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  saying  our  coping  was  no  good. 

I  went  back  to  the  bank,  took  some  clays,  changed  it  a  little  in  the 
drying  and  water  smoking,  using  the  same  clay  exactly,  and  ship¬ 
ped  a  car  load  to  them  and  asked  for  results,  and  he  said  the  co¬ 
ping  was  all  right.  It  was  burned  with  the  same  heat  and  out  of 
the  same  clay  but  was  dried  a  little  differently  and  was  coated  all 
over.  In  treating  on  this  subject  we  were  using  the  water  from  a 
little  pond,  and  later  in  the  season  we  had  a  lack  of  rain  and  we 
came  to  a  point  where  we  were  being  supplied  entirely  by  spring 
water,  and  I  found  that  we  were  putting  the  lime  into  our  clay 
with  our  water.  I  demonstrated  the  matter  by  mixing  a  sample 
with  rain  water  and  some  with  spring  water,  and  I  found  we  were 
putting  it  in  the  clay  with  our  water.  We  must  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion  very  closely.  We  may  be  putting  something  into  our  clay 
with  our  water  that  we  do  not  know  of.  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  some 
very  valuable  points. 

Mr  Guise— My  experience  is  that  where  water  smoke  hangs 
longest  in  the  clay  you  get  whitewash.  That  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  brick  are  burned  more  thoroughly  on  the  surface  than  on 
the  inside.  I  burned  two  kilns  of  brick  that  were  dried  by  the 
steam  process,  and  they  were  all  right ;  but  it  seems  since  I  have 
introduced  hot  air  that  the  brick  are  whitewashed,  and  I  think 
that  comes  from  drying  with  the  hot  air,  which  contains  the  sul¬ 
phur  that  comes  from  the  coal.  I  can  not  explain  it  in  any  other 
way.  If  any  one  can  explain  it  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Purington— I  am  as  little  interested  in  the  subject  of  white¬ 
wash  as  any  one  in  the  convention,  but  I  want  to  take  exception 
to  the  remarks  of  friend  Eudaly.  It  is  not  often  that  I  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  Bro.  Eudaly,  but  I  must  this  time.  This  may  make  Mr. 
Eudaly  feel  badly,  but  I  can  not  help  it.  He  says  that  the  harder 
you  burn  a  brick  the  less  whitewash  you  will  have.  I  take  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  harder  you  burn  brick  the  more  whitewash  exudes 
from  them.  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Mr.  Guise  has  explained  to  you  the  very  way  to 
account  for  the  whitewash.  If  Mr.  Purington  refers  to  the  white¬ 
wash  that  appears  in  the  burning  of  the  brick,  he  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  If  he  refers  to  the  kind  of  whitewash  Mr.  Guise  speaks  of, 
he  is  not. 

Mr.  Taylor — I  want  to  set  Bro.  McDonald  right  in  this  matter. 
I  said  that  carbonate  of  barytes  would  fix  whitewash  which  had 
developed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  carbonate  of  barytes 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  whitewash  developed  in  the  brick 
after  they  are  laid  in  the  building.  Mr.  Purington  is  right;  the 
whitewash  that  comes  on  the  brick  after  they  are  laid  in  the  wall 
developes  more  on  hard  brick  than  on  soft.  I  wTant  to  help  brick- 
inakers  fortify  themselves  against  false  attacks,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  that  whitewash  that  comes  on  the  brick  after  they  are 


laid  in  the  wall  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  charged  against  the 
brickmaker.  It  is  sometimes  put  on  the  brick.  1  will  guarantee 
you  that  when  a  brickmaker  receives  word  from  an  architect  or 
builder  that  his  brick  are  whitewashed  in  the  building;  if  he  will 
take  a  trowel  he  will  find  that  he  can  scrape  this  whitewash  off.  He 
will  find  it  on  the  gables  or  cornices  of  the  building  more  than  any 
other  place.  If  he  will  take  his  jack  knife  and  go  over  the  build¬ 
ing  he  will  f  nd  that  there  is  no  mortar  between  the  brick.  The 
cause  of  the  whitewash  is  the  water  going  through  and  percolating 
down  through  the  inside,  and  you  will  find  this  on  pressed  or  any 
kind  of  brick.  It  can  be  avoided  if  you  perfect  your  drainage  so 
your  walls  keep  dry  on  top.  You  can  wash  it  off  every  summer. 
You  mix  water  and  lime  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  you  will  find 
the  lime  deposited  in  the  bottom.  If*it  were  not  in  the  bottle  you 
could  not  see  it.  So  you  can  not  see  the  whitewash  on  the  white 
brick,  but  it  is  there. 

Mr.  McDonald— Why  are  the  brick  whitewashed  in  the  pile 
before  they  are  put  in  the  building,  and  have  no  mortar  between 
them? 

Mr.  Taylor — I  can  not  tell  you  that,  unless  there  is  some  lime 
in  the  water  that  goes  into  the  brick. 

Mr.  McDonald — But  if  there  is  no  lime  in  the  water?  If  it  is 
rain  water? 

Mr.  TayloS—  Rain  water  will  contain  lime  if  it  comes  through 
a  limestone  region. 

Mr.  Snell — I  am  not  going  to  explode  any  theories.  On  our 
yard  we  have  to  burn  vitrified  pavers,  and  we  find  that  the  vitri¬ 
fied  pavers  in  the  top  of  the  kiln  have  no  whitewash  on  them  and 
th'e  first  three  course  of  salmon  brick  will  be  as  white  as  paper, 
and  there  is  no  lime  in  it  either.  Is  there  not  a  third  kind  of 
whitewash?  It  is  really  not  a  whitewash  but  a  sulphur.  That 
sulphur  is  not  in  the  drying,  but  certainly  in  the  burning;  I  have 
found  that  by  experiment.  I  was  called  to  a  certain  yard  where 
they  claimed  they  could  not  burn  a  single  brick  that  was  not  white¬ 
washed.  I  examined  the  brick  carefully  and  found  in  the  bottom 
the  so-called  whitewash  was  as  hard  as  a  rock,  on  the  top  it  was 
softer.  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  it  was  green,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  whitewash  at  all..  We  burned 
some  brick  with  wood  and  no  whitewash  appeared  on  them,  and 
we  burned  some  with  coal  and  they  were  whitewashed.  I  said  we 
must  get  some  coal  without  any  sulphur.  I  went  and  got  some 
coal  that  I  know  did  not  have  any  sulphur  in  it,  and  I  burned  a 
kiln  with  it  and  those  brick  were  as  red  as  any  you  ever  saw.  Of 
course,  the  man  said,  “  You  can  not  do  it  again.” 

Mr.  Engles— Before  this  question  of  drying  is  put  aside,  I  want 
to  say  a  word.  Last  year  at  Washington  when  the  question  of 
steam  driers  was  discussed,  Mr.  McCain,  of  Denver,  told  of  a  mis¬ 
take  that  had  been  made  in  putting  up  his  drier.  He  said  he 
thought  no  brickmaker  should  put  in  a  drier  without  a  guarantee, 
and  that  he  ought  not  pay  for  it  until  that  guarantee  was  fulfilled. 
As  a  drier  man,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  a  great  many  have 
put  in  steam  driers  in  the  past  year,  and  I  think  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  steam  driers  must  have  been  revived.  I  merely  wished 
to  call  attention  to  this. 

Mr.  Pearson — I  am  but  a  small  body,  as  far  as  making  and 
drying  brick  are  concerned.  We  do  not  use  any  patent  drier,  we  dry 
by  nature,  and  with  our  machine-made  brick,  we  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  this  whitewash.  Our  hand-made  brick  whitewash 
even  in  the  shed.  They  show  the  white  feather  in  the  pile,  before 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  mortar.  I  do  not  think  the  water 
or  weather  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Morgan— I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  question  to  see  if  I  am 
right  as  to  my  conclusion  on  a  certain  point  that  Brother  Snell  has 
brought  up.  Is  not  this  green  scum  that  Brother  Snell  designates 
as  sulphur,  is  it  not  a  vegetable  matter?  If  I  am  wrong  I  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  be  corrected.  There  are  others  interested 
in  this  matter  beside  myself  who  have  some  views  on  the  question. 
This  green  scum  comes  on  the  brick  in  England  as  well  as  in 
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America,  and  I  have  always  been  lead  to  believe  it  was  vegetable 
matter. 

Mr.  Snell  I  do  not  see  how  any  vegetable  matter  could  stand 
a  white  heat.  I  think  this  green  scum  that  I  call  sulphur  must 
have  been  brought  out  by  heating  the  sulphur  and  has  turned  it 
green  and  made  the  whitewash  green.  I  think  it  is  nothing  but 

sulphur. 

Mr.  Stafford— This  is  a  question  that  I  am  interested  in.  I 
am  troubled  with  this  whitewash  a  great  deal.  I  came  here  ex¬ 
pecting  to  learn  something  from  these  men  in  regard  to  it,  but  I 
fear  I  must  go  home  without  finding  out  what  I  wanted  to  know^ 

Frank  Stiles  This  is  a  matter  that  our  people  are  interested 
in  as  well  as  some  others.  I  came  in  a  little  late,  and  the  question 
1  want  to  ask  may  have  been  answered.  I  want  to  know  in  re¬ 
gard  to  brick  whitewashing  in  the  building  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  water  does  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  We 
are  troubled  with  this  whitewash  the  same  as  others.  Wre  furnish¬ 
ed  two  jobs  from  the  same  kiln  of  brick,  one  went  in  one  direction 
and  one  in  another,  and  they  are  laid  up  in  two  different  buildings, 
and  while  one  building  will  show  no  whitewash,  the  other  will  at 
times  be  as  wThite  as  chalk.  These  same  brick  when  piled  out 
where  the  water  can  reach  them  will  show  no  whitewash,  but  when 
laid  up  in  the  building  will  show  whitewash,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  gentleman  tell  me  the  cause. 

Mr.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  came  in  too  late  to  hear  the 
discussion  on  drying  brick,  but  I  want  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stiles’ 
question  about  whitewash  on  the  brick  in  the  wall :  I  have  had  a 
great  experience  and  I  have  made  it  a  study.  I  find  it  on  a  house 
facing  the  east,  on  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  house,  and 
on  a  house  facing  the  north,  and  that  they  always  turn  white  after 
a  storm.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  moisture  and  sulphur  and  the  brick  become  damp, 
and  the  sun  rising  from  the  east  in  the  morning  draws  the  sulphur 
and  dampness  from  the  brick,  and  it  is  retained  on  the  surface.  On 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  street  you  never  see  any  whitewash, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  their  being  dried  out  before  the  sun  has  a 
chance  to  throw  its  heat  on  them.  I  tested  the  matter.  I  took  a 
brick  and  dampened  it  and  put  it  on  a  chimney  top,  and  I  took  it 
away  after  it  had  been  there  a  while,  and  put  it  where  the  sun 
could  reach  it  and  I  saw  where  the  sulphur  came  from.  If  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  take  notice  he  will  always  find  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  the  brick  early  in  the  morning  is  where  he  will  find  his 
whitewashed  brick.  I  do  not  think  the  mortar  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  find  that  with  the  black  mortar  they  are  using  now 
the  brick  will  turn  white  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Penfield — I  would  like  to  ask  if  Professor  Elsom  is  in  the 
room.  He  is  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
us  some  information  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Elsom — Well,  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  »If  you  will 
ask  me  some  questions,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Penfield  —I  have  heard  so  many  reasons,  and  some  of  them 
seem  reasonable,  and  I  thought  Prof.  Elsom  could  give  us  his  idea 
as  to  the  cause  from  a  chemist’s  standpoint. 

Mr.  Elsom  There  are  a  variety  of  causes  for  whitewash.  I 
just  heard  as  I  came  in  a  gentleman  asking  why  brick  that  would 
not  whitewash  when  in  the  shed  would  whitewash  when  laying  in  a 
building.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that  the  analysis 
of  whitewash  that  I  have  made,  that  comes  from  the  outside  of  build¬ 
ings,  show  that  it  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The 
whitewash  does  not  appear  in  the  sheds,  because  the  brick. are  not 
exposed  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  elements  which  renders  the  water  of  crystallization  and 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  soluble.  Hence  it  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Stafford— Then  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  atmosphere? 

Mr.  Elsom— In  part. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Do  I  understand  you  to  make  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  atmosphere  that  should  happen  to  get  in  the  shed  and 
the  atmosphere  just  outside  of  the  shed? 

Mr.  Elsom— The  brick  under  the  shed  are  not  exposed  to  the 
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same  atmosphere  that  the  brick  just  outside  the  shed  are.  The 
atmosphere  on  the  outside  of  the  shed  is  coming  down. 

Mr.  Snell— I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Elsom  whether  there  are  not  two 
kinds  of  whitewash,  a  green  and  a  white?  In  piling  brick  on  the 
ground,  we  find  that  the  first  three  brick  on  top  were  as  white  as 
snow,  while  the  brick  on  the  bottom  were  green.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Stiles  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  give  a 
reason  why  the  brick  in  our  particular  locality,  where  piled  out¬ 
side  of  the  shed  and  being  rained  upon  and  setting  there  for  two 
years,  or  any  length  of  time,  was  never  known  to  show  whitewash 
or  this  magnesia,  that  you  speak  of,  until  laid  in  the  wall  and 
mixed  with  mortar  and  cement.  It  is  the  lime  in  the  cement. 
Can  you  give  any  reason  why,  when  piled  outside  of  the  shed,  they 
never  show  whitewash  until  laid  in  the  wall? 

Mr.  Elsom— I  do  not  think  I  have  the  analysis  of  any  clays 
from  your  state.  The  kind  of  whitewash  may  be  different  from 
that  about  here. 


J.  W.  Carson,  Brussels,  III. 

President  Ittner— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stiles  if  he  is  sure 
his  brick  do  not  show  this  discoloration  in  the  pile. 

Mr.  Stiles— They  do  not. 

Prof.  Elsom— I  tell  you,  friend  Stiles,  what  I  will  do.  It  may 
be  that  the  cause  of  your  whitewash  is  not  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Now,  if  you  will  send  me  about  eight  ounces  of  that  whitewash,  I 
will  examine  it  free  of  charge.  You  can  send  it  to  me  at  different 
times,  and  I  will  reply  to  it  as  it  comes  in,  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  that  it  will  not  cost  you  anything.  I  would  like  to  know  for 
my  own  satisfaction  the  cause  of  this  whitewash. 

Mr.  Morrison— Two  buildings  in  Louisville  were  built  side  by 
side,  one  with  brick  from  St.  Louis  and  the  other  with  brick  from 
Philadelphia ;  were  laid  up  with  the  same  mortar  and  at  the  same 
time.  Would  be  possible  for  this  whitewash  to  show  on  one  and 
not  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Elsom— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiles— I  was  in  New  London  about  a  year  ago,  and  I 
noticed  a  building  laid  up  with  common  brick  and  pressed  brick, 
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and  it  had  pilasters  of  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  whitewash  commenced  at  the  common  brick  and 
went  through  the  stone  down  through  the  press  brick  all  alike. 

Mr.  Dingee— My  theory  exactly.  The  brick  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street.  If  you  put  St.  Louis  brick  on  the  side  of  the 
street  facing  the  east  and  Philadelphia  brick  on  the  side  facing 
the  west,  the  St.  Louis  brick  will  whitewash  and  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  will  not.  But  if  you  change  the  brick  and  put 
the  Philadelphia  brick  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  the  St. 
Louis  brick  on  the  side  where  the  Philadelphia  brick  had  been,  the 
Philadelphia  brick  will  whitewash  and  the  St.  Louis  brick  will  not. 
The  whitest  building  that  I  ever  saw  was  the  Old  Independence  Hall 
on  the  side  of  the  street  facing  the  north,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  stands  the  American  Hotel  with  not  a  white  brick. 
These  brick  were  made  in  New  England  and  burned  with  wood 
hundred  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stiles — Will  you  please  tell  me  why  the  same  brick  from 
the  same  kiln  laid  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  or  the  same  side 
exposed  to  the  weather— why  one  building  put  up  to-day  and  an¬ 
other  right  along  side  of  it,  why  the  one  building  will  whitewash 
and  the  other  will  not? 

Prof.  Elsom— If  you  will  tell  me  that  the  brick  were  the  same 
then  I  say  it  is  caused  by  the  mortar. 

Mr.  Pike — Mr.  Dingee  tells  me  that  sulphur  from  coal  and  fuel 
causes  whitewash  some  times.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it^is  that  a 
brick  building  several  miles  in  the  country  away  from  these  causes 
can  become  whitewashed. 

Mr.  Dingee— I  will  tell  you.  If  the  brick  were  made  from  a 
clay  that  had  been  taken  from  a  field  that  had  been  used  for  a 
pasture,  you  would  get  ammonia  in  the  clay  and  that  would  turn 
your  brick  white.  I  had  a  drier  where  we  used  hot  air  and  steam 
from  the  boilers,  and  I  never  got  a  brick  out  of  that  kiln  that  was 
not  whitewashed.  When  that  drier  burned  down  and  I  used 
steam,  I  did  not  have  that  trouble.  I  had  a  fine  kiln  of  pressed 
brick  and  there  were  only  two  arches  in  the  whole  kiln  that  were 
white. 

Mr.  Haeger— I  simply  wish  to  state  what  a  German  chemist 
told  me.  He  said  if  the  clay  contained  minerals,  such  as  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime  o.r  magnesia,  that  the  brick  would  show  this 
whitewash. 

President  Ittner— While  this  discussion  is  very  interesting 
and  will  appear  upon  the  record,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  source 
of  information  to  all  of  us,  yet  we  are  a  little  out  of  order,  for  we 
have  drifted  from  the  question  of  drying  into  that  of  efflorescence. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  next  order  of  business,  which  is  the  first 
number  on  the  regular  programme  for  to-day.  An  address,  “  Man¬ 
ufacture  of  Brick  from  Shale  “by  the  Dry  Process,”  by  J.  R.  Figh, 
Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Figh  not  being  present,  we  will  call  upon  Mr. 
Randall  to  read  his  paper  for  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crafts  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  deferred. 

President  Ittner— The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
“  Old  Fogy  Brickmaking,”  by  E.  0.  Glidden,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  Randall — Mr.  Glidden  has  given  me  his  paper  to 
read  for  him,  as  his  voice  is  not  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Gladden’s  paper,  as  follows: 

OLD  FOGY  BRICKMAKING. 

BY  E.  O.  GLIDDEN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  I  have,  as  one  of  the  newer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  in  addressing  you.  The  literary  side  of  my  life-work 
which  this  convention  represents  is  to  me,  as  I  suppose  it  is  to  a  majority  of  its 
members,  an  entirely  new  one.  But  while  novel,  it  is  none  the  less  interesting, 
and  I  most  heartily  and  cordially  approve  the  objects  which  this  convention 
represents. 

I  must  confess  that  the  call  to  this  duty  has  meant  a  great  embarrassment  to 
me.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  he  so,  hut  I  venture  to  say  that  my  experience  is 
not  uncommon  to  our  members  who  are  called  to  speak,  if  they  would  he  frank 


about  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  our  other  members,  who  have 
given  and  are  yet  to  give  such  excellent  articles  to  this  convention,  have 
had  their  sleep  as  disturbed  and  their  dreams  as  troubled  as  mine  have  been,  in 
preparation.  The  calling  we  follow  does  not  make  orators  of  many  of  us,  nor 
specially  adapt  us  to  public  speech.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  not  less  honorable  or 
lesss  important  for  that  reason.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  calling 
nobler.  There  are  others  pleasanter,  perhaps;  others  more  admired,  others 
more  desired  and  esteemed  by  those  whose  ambition  is  to  be  much  seen  and 
heard  of  men.  But  ours  is  at  the  foundation  of  civilization  and  progress- 
No  calling  or  pursuit  of  men  can  boast  a  prouder  record  of  antiquity,  or 
is  grander  in  the  simple  dignity  of  its  simplicity.  We  touch  every  vein  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activity.  We  create  the  home,  the  shop,  the  mart  of 
commerce.  No  massive  structure  that  adorns  our  land  but  has  been  reared 
upon  our  foundation.  The  brickmaker  attended  the  birth  of  civilization.  He 
has  led  her  every  advance.  Our  art  to-day  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  life 
The  orator,  the  philosopher,  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  statesman,  the 
merchant— all  these  are  the  convenience,  the  ornaments  of  life  and  society. 
The  brickmaker  is  the  necessity.  Our  ancient  craftsmen  made  civilization  pos¬ 
sible. 

But  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  diverged  from  my  assigned  subject.  Some 
one  has  said  that  there  is  an  “ eternal  fitness”  of  things,  so  I  suppose  there  is 
some  “  eternal  fitness  ”  in  calling  upon  me,  a  New  England  man,  born  upon  the 
bleak  coast  of  our  most  northeasterly  state,  and  working  out  the  simpler  problems 
of  life  in  the  old  Bay  State,  to  respond  for  the  “  Old  Fogyism”of  our  craft.  I 
suppose  you  assume  that  from  birth  and  education  I  naturally  know  more  about 
the  subject  of  ‘‘Old  Fogyism  ”  than  some  of  you  gentlemen  from  the  South  or 
West.  I  trust  I  may  not  be  regarded  disloyal  to  the  state  of  my  birth  or  my  adop¬ 
tion,  when  I  6tate  frankly  that  in  many  respects  we  of  the  East  must  concede 
superiority  to  you  of  the  South  and  West.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  deny  the  fact; 
it  is  simple  justice  to  you  to  concede  it.  In  the  brief  moment  of  your  time  that 
I  am  to  occupy,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  reasons  of  this— even  if  I  know 
what  they  are.  The  large  necessities  of  the  most  wonderful  and  rapid  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  development  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  have  demanded 
of  you,  especially,  your  best  endeavors,  and  nobly  have  you  responded.  In  the 
westward  march  of  progress  your  brickmakers  have  led  the  way.  You  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  materials  for  the  homes  and  the  buildings  of  trade  and  industry. 
For  all  this  honor  is  due  you;  for  the  splendid  part  you  have  played  in  this 
development  you  have  deserved  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  people 
throughout  our  land,  and  these  are  to  you  cheerfully  given. 

When  I  think  of  the  primitive  methods  still  in  vogue  with  us ;  when  I  picture 
the  farmer  brickmaker  with  his  clay  bank,  his  ancient  weather-beaten  grinding 
mill ;  his  equally  ancient  horse  treading  the  endless  circle  of  his  weary  task,  the 
same  to-day  as  in  my  boyhood  and  my  father’s  boyhood  and  my  grandfather’s  boy¬ 
hood,  and  compare  these  with  your  magnificient  yards,  your  improved  machinery 
and  appliances,  and  wonderful  output  of  product,  I  feel  a  certain  regret  and  a 
little  bit  of  shame ;  and  yet  I  feel  a  certain  pride  as  well,  for  if  some  of  us  make 
brick  still  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  we  make  them  well.  They  were 
the  pioneers.  It  is  upon  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  our  forefathers 
that  you  have  founded  your  progress,  and  to  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
advance  which  we  ourselves  have  made.  Our  fathers  did  well  their  part.  We 
have  now  in  our  city  buildings  in  which  there  are  brick  older  by  decades  than 
the  cities  which  you  have  built.  Their  product  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  yes^ 
of  centuries  now.  Well  have  they  protected  our  sturdy  people  from  stern  blasts 
and  trying  rigor  of  our  New  England  climate,  and  they  remain  now  the  lasting 
monuments  of  caretaking,  faithful  industry  and  honest  craft.  You  have  out¬ 
stripped  us,  indeed,  in  some  ways,  especially  in  your  immense  facility  and  cheap, 
ness  of  production.  1  trust  that  in  character  and  stability  your  product  may  no 
less  well  than  ours  stand  the  test  of  centuries. 

But  while  the  early  and  conservative  methods  of  brickmaking  which  you 
may  characterize  as  “  old  fogyism  ”  still  prevail  among  us  in  some  localities, 
and  especially  about  the  large  centers  of  trade  and  population,  our  eastern  brick- 
makers  are  abreast  with  the  times.  From  what  personal  observation  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  I  judge  that  some  of  them  in  some  respects  are  leading  the 
western  brickmakers,  and  to  the  eastern  man,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  you 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  contrivances  and  inventions  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  character  and  amount  of  your  product,  and  I  believe,  from  my  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  dealing  with  brick  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
the  New  England  brick  of  our  better  and  more  careful  manufacture  are  still 
the  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  brick  produced  in  your  locality.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  conservatism  among  us  that  is  always  found  in  a  country  of  old  and 
established  methods  and  habits,  but  our  proud  old  commonwealth  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  follow.  Her  history  has  been  one  of  leadership  in  every  branch  of 
our  nation’s  progress— in  industries  as  well  as  statesmanship.  You  must  now 
look  well  to  your  laurels.  The  spirit  of  progress  is  abroad  among  us.  But  if 
New  England  must  follow  and  be  defeated  in  the  generous  rivalry,  to  whom  can 
she  more  gracefully  or  proudly  give  the  honor  of  leadership  than  to  her  own 
sons.  For  you  brickmakers  of  the  West  and  South,  many,  if  not  all,  are  New  En¬ 
glanders,  I  believe,  exercising  in  a  broader  field  the  talent,  the  ingenuity  and 
the  industry  that  you  brought  from  the  land  of  your  birth.  We  have  pride, 
therefore,  in  your  success  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we  rejoice  heartily  and  sever¬ 
ally  in  your  splendid  achievements. 

President  Ittner — If  there  is  no  desire  to  discuss  this  paper, 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  number  on  the  programme. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BRICK  MACHINE. 

HY  CYRUS  CHAMBERS,  JR.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Perhaps  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Brickmaker,”  would  have  been  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  title  for  this  paper,  but  as  our  honorable  secretary  selected  this  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  treated  at  the  convention,  it  may  be  enlarged  to  include  both. 

Mj  earliest  recollection  of  a  brickyard  was  the  abandoned  one  in  my  father’s 
meadow,  a  much  burnt  monument  in  the  shape  of  “ stuck  arches ,”  the  '“stick"  ex¬ 
tending  high  above  the  “ running  courses.” 

All  traces  of  a  brickyard  had  vanished,  except  this  monument  to  the  skill  of 
the  “burner  and  the  clay  pits,  which  made  skating  parks  in  winter,  and  most 
admirable  fishing  ground  for  “minnows”  and  “  sun  fish  ”  in  summer.  Iremem- 
ber  that  these  same  fish  were  wonderfully  skilled  in  “  taking  the  worm”  from 
“  the  bent  pin"  and  avoiding  being  “lauded  ”  by  the  beautiful  white  cotton  string 
secured  from  the  wrappings  of  the  last  purchase  of  sugar,  made  by  my  mother 
If  my  recollection  be  correct,  some  of  the  “  sugar  ”  went  with  the  string,  but  not 
to  the  fish. 

The  next  investigation  into  the  art  of  brickmaking  was  to  the  yard  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm,  that  afterwards  became  the  country  seat  of  our  much  beloved  poet, 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  where  he  built  the  beautiful  “  Cedar  Croft  ”  in  after  years. 

At  this  enchanted  ground  the  young  investigator  found  one  shed,  probably 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  low  construction,  made  of  rough,  round,  forked 
sticks  set  iri  the  ground,  with  the  crotch  up,  in  which  laid  sapling  poles,  sup¬ 
porting  boards  of  various  thickness,  widths  and  lengths,  some  sagging  to  a  grace¬ 
ful  curve  and  others  endeavoring,  by  their  straightness,  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  the  structure,  as  a  drying  shed. 

In  the  clay  pit  I  found  what  proved  to  be  a  human  being,  with  arms  bared 
above  the  elbows,  feet  and  legs  without  covering  below  the  thighs,  bespattered 

with  mud  from  his  eyes  down,  the  coating  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  reached 
his  heels. 

1  his  “  artisan  ”( ?)  was  tramping  in  an  oven-shaped  mound  of  soft  mud  up  to 
his  knees,  aud  with  all  the  diligence  attributed  to  the  beaver. 

Out  in  the  glaring  heat  of  a  midday  summer’s  sun  stood  a  man  at  a  low  table 
with  a  square  (?)  box  made  of  wood,  which  he  alternately  dipped  into  water, 
then  into  sand,  and  finally  filled  it  with  a  portion  of  the  tramped  clay  from  his' 
partner  s  mound— the  brick  was  thus  finally  “  molded  ”  and  borne  off  by  the  di¬ 
minutive  “apprentice”  and  dumped  in  a  misshapen  mass  upon  the  leveled 
ground.  The  “  molder  ”  had  eyes,  but  they  were  only  visable  by  their  brightness 
through  the  two  upper  cracks  in  the  dried  coating  of  clay  and  sand  covering  his 
face. 

In  after  years,  when  childhood  had  given  way  to  boyhood,  in  teens,  an  older 
brother  was  casting  about  for  a  business  (having  grown  tired  of  the  “  whirr  ”  of 
the  spinning  jenny  which  he  operated  in  our  father’s  factory),  visited  a  neigh, 
boring  city  to  investigate  and  witness  the  trial  of  a  wonderful  (f)  invention  for 
the  purpose  of  making  brick  by  “  the  dry  clay  process.” 

This  machine  had  the  usual  number  of  cog-wheels,  cams,  toggles,  levers, 
abrupt  movements  of  large  masses,  etc.,  all  to  go  through  their  evolutions  for 
each  brick  produced. 

A  boy  that  had  grown  up  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  ran  a  saw  mill,  needed  no 
long  investigation  nor  a  second  visit  to  determine  the  impracticability  of  such 
devices  under  the  abrading  process  and  influence  of  the  clay. 

Returning  home  disabused  of  the  idea  that  he  had  found  the  long-sought  for 
desideratum,  he  said  to  me,  “  Cy.,  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  brick  machine.” 

“  Cy.”  commenced. 

After  studying  the  then  prevailing  methods  of  making  brick  in  vogue  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  carefully  noting  the  various  processes,  and 
visiting  numerous  locations  where  other  processes  had  been  tried,  a  systematic 
course  of  experiments  was  entered  into  to  determine  a  practical,  if  not  the  best 
process,  by  which  brick  could  be  produced  by  machinery. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  “  machine  ”  which  molded  brick  only  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  practical  value,  because  the  molding  alone  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
labor  and  expense  attending  the  production  of  brick.  There  was  the  prepara- 
ration  of  the  clay,  by  “  winter  digging,”  the  mixing  of  the  various  quantities, 
the  tempering,  “off-bearing,”  “drying,”  “  edging-up,”  and,  finally,  the  taking 
m  and  the  “  hacking  under  cover,”  if  the  storms  permitted  them  to  reach  a 
proper  condition  for  the  later  processes ;  if  not,  then  they  were  shovelled  back 
into  the  pit  to  be  “  ground  over,”  and  all  the  subsequent  operations  repeated. 

Next  the  “  dry  clay  process  ”  was  examined  into,  with  the  hope  that  it  offered 
a  more  encouraging  outlook  for  the  youthful  mechanic  and  inventor. 

Some  samples  of  fine,  tenacious  clay  were  procured,  thoroughly  ( ?)  dried  and 
pulverized  (a  process  costing  far  more  than  to  make  the  wet  material  into  brick 
at  once).  So  dry  and  fine  was  this  clay  that  by  throwing  a  handful  of  it  into  the 
air  it  floated  off,  and  you  couldn’t  tell  where  it  fell. 

This  material,  thus  prepared,  was  put  into  a  round  mold  of  great  strength 
turned  out  true  Inside  in  a  lathe  and  furnished  with  a  plunger,  snugly  fitted.  In 
turning  out  the  mold  the  latheman  withdrew  the  turning  tool  without  easing 
up  the  cut,  thus  producing  a  fine  groove  throughout  the  length  of  the  mold. 

This  mold  being  filled  with  the  finely  pulverized  and  dry  clay  was  put  un¬ 
der  a  hydraulic  press  of  great  power  and  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  six  hundred 
tons  (600)  or  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (120,000)  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

What  was  the  result? 

Notwithstanding  this  clay  had  been  in  a  steam  heated  room  for  over  three 
months,  this  enormous  pressure  caused  the  water  to  flow  from  it  all  around  the 
plunger,  aud  at  the  fine  groove  (made  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  turning  tool)  the 
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clay  issued  in  a  stream  as  fine  as  a  human  hair— curling  in  all  directions  like  a 
thing  of  life. 

This  brick  was  burned,  and  upon  examination  after  burning  showed  each 
granule  of  clay  in  its  primitive  shape  with  fine  fissures  between  each,  clear!  v 
demonstrating  the  want  of  thorough  incorporation  and  adhesion  of  the  variou  s 
particles. 

Upon  submerging  this  round  brick- in  water  it  absorbed  five  and  fifty-five 
one  hundredths  (5.55)  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  notwithstanding  it  was  “hard 
burnt,”  almost  to  vitrification. 

This  demonstrates  four  things : 

First.  To  dry  clay  perfectly  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 

Second.  That  no  reasonable  amount  of  pressure  alone  will  cause  the  various 
particles  of  ordinary  clay  to  adhere  and  form  one  solid  homogeneous  mass. 

Third.  That  argillaceous  and  sandy  material  so  put  together  and  burned 
was  a  great  absorber  of  moisture. 

lourth.  That  a  brick  so  made,  burned  and  soaked  would  not  stand"  freezing 
and  thawing,”  but  would  crumble  to  dust,  and  each  granule  of  sand  and  each 
particle  of  clay  remain  in  its  primitive  disconnected  condition,  and  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  blackened  mass. 

Discouraged  by  the  investigations  into  the  two  proposed  extreme  plans  for  a 
process  upon  which  to  construct  a  machine,  an  intermediate  process  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  and  experimented  upon  with  gratifying  results. 
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By  working  the  clay  as  nature  furnished  it— with  the  natural  moisture  in  it— 
all  time  and  expense  of  drying  the  clay  was  avoided. 

By  mixing  and  tempering  in  a  stiff  consistency,  the  granular  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  thereby  incorporated  with  that  of  the  plastic,  and  a  thoroughly  homo 
geneous  compound  produced.  When  forced  to  shape,  “  molded  ”  in  this  stiff 
condition,  the  bricks  could  be  at  once  handled,  wheeled  to  sheds,  and  “  hacked 
up ’’out  of  the  weather,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  floors,  “  edging  up  ”  aud 
“taking  in.”  Samples  made  by  this  process  stood  all  the  tests  of  strength,  ab 
sorption,  frost,  etc.,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  construct  a  working 
model  upon  this  general  principle;  that  is,  what  is  now  known  as  the  stiff 
tempered  clay  process. 

But  the  young  mechanic  had  much  to  learn  yet.  The  power  required  to 
temper  and  mold  “  stiff  clay  ”  was  not  in  the  books.  Experiments  had  to  be  made 
to  get  the  necessary  data  from  which  to  construct  even  a  working  model  upon 
this  principle. 

The  power  required  to  temper  and  mold  this  stiff  clay  was  so  far  beyond  that 
which  any  machinery  then  in  existence  for  working  clay  would  stand  that  the 
whole  field  had  to  be  explored  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  not  withstand¬ 
ing  all  this  the  first  model  machine  was  continually  breaking  down  or  sticking 
fast. 

When  it  broke  down  the  parts  breaking  were  strengthened  and  improved  in 
design,  and  when  it  “stuck  fast”  the  reason  was  examined  into  and  finally  a 
working  model  was  produced  which  tempered  its  own  clay,  molded  ;the  same 
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into  a  continuous  bar  one-third  the  thickness  and  breadth  of  that  of  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  brick.  This  bar  was  severed  into  “brick  lengths”  by  an  automatic  cut-off, 
a  knife  on  a  wheel,  whose  speed  was  regulated  by  the  flow  of  the  clay  from  the 
die,  and  the  brick  so  severed  off  borne  on  an  endless  apron  ready  to  be  hacked. 

The  minature  brick  produced  by  this  model  were  burned  and  examined  by 
expert  brickmakers,  masons  and  scientists.  Their  strength  was  tested  and  all 
kinds  of  critical  examinations  made,  particularly  the  incorporation  of  the 
various  materials  or  various  particles  entering  into  their  composition.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  old  “  Friend,”  a  practical  brickmaker,  who  scanned  closely  the  texture 
from  under  his  broad  brim  and  examined  closely  a  piece,  not  larger  than  a  pea, 
said,  “W-e-1-1!  it  is  well  tempered,  but  I  don’t  understand  why  the  ‘skin  ’  is  so 
fine  and  so  much  richer  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  brick.” 

Here  w'as  something  that  had  escaped  our  notice  entirely. 

Upon  examination  of  these  toy  bricks,  unaer  his  guidance,  we  saw  that  the 
die  surface  of  the  brick  was  exceedingly  fine,  smooth  and  of  a  much  richer  cher¬ 
ry-red  than  the  body  of  the  brick.  . 

No  sand  having  been  used  in  molding,  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  su¬ 
perior  coloring  of  the  sand,  besides  it  was  much  finer  and  smoother  than  the 
“  skin  ”  produced  by  our  finest  Philadelphia  sand. 

Farther  experience  taught  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  upon  the  clay  by  moving  the  particles  through  and  between  each  other 
while  under  great  pressure.  The  finer  portions  of  the  materials  were  forced 
into  the  interstices  of  the  larger  ones,  and  to  the  surface  between  the  coarse  par¬ 
ticles  and  the  die,  thus  thoroughly  cementing  together  the  granules  of  sand  and 
producing  a  “  skin  ”  of  the  finer  or  loamy  portions,  which  “  color”  in  burning, 
and  thus  producing  that  effect  so  much  prized  by  the  manufactures  of  “  red 
brick.” 

Knowing  that  to  embark  in  the  construction  of  a  large  machine  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  meant  much  labor,  time,  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
and  that  it  wasn’t  to  be  entered  into  without  due  consideration,  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  our  father,  then  well  advanced  in  years,  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and 
see  the  model  machine.  This  he  did,  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  machinery,  a 
born  mechanic  of  no  mean  order,  and  had  the  success  of  his  “  hoys  ”  at  heart. 

He  was  taken  into  the  room  where  the  model  was  and  it  was  set  running, 
he  looking  the  machine  over  carefully  without  uttering  a  single  word.  No  ex¬ 
planation  was  needed  by  him,  he  reading  from  the  machine  faster  than  we  could 
describe  it.  Then  he  went  to  one  side  and  took  a  seat  on  a  tressle,  watching  the 
machine  run  for  more  than  an  hour.  Not  a  question  asked.  Not  a  word  uttered, 
but  a  silent  examination  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  feeding  the 
crude  clay  into  the  machine  until  the  finished  brick  reached  the  end  of  the  off- 
bearing  apron. 

Presently  he  rose  and  said :  “Well,  boys,”  (we  were  men  grown  then)  “I 
will  risk  all  I  am  worth  on  that  machine.” 

“  The  die  was  cast.”  When  he  approved  there  was  no  longer  hesitancy, 
but  to  the  construction  of  a  large  machine  at  once,  notwithstanding  dollars  were 
scarce,  and  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  “  unpleasantness”  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  for  this  was  in  1860. 

This  machine  was  the  first  complete  automatic  machine  ever  produced,  per¬ 
forming  all  of  these  operations  in  one  continuous  operation,  by  one  complete 
embodied  mechanism.  A  recent  and  thorough  search  into  the  twenty-four  thous¬ 
and,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  (24,254)  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Offices,  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  for  brickmaking  machines,  fails  to  show 
any  complete  automatic  practical  machine  for  producing  brick  or  tile,  upon 
this  principle  prior  to  the  completion  of  this  model  machine.  This  machine 
(working  model)  was  conceived  and  constructed  in  the  latter  part  of  1860. 
Working  drawings  were  made  for  a  large  machine  (large  indeed  it  was,  a  single 
piece  weighing  over  five  thousand  pounds)  calculations  were  made  from  the 
best  data  we  had  gathered  from  the  numerous  models  we  had  broken  down,  for 
the  strength  and  power  required,  and  the  machine  constructed,  erected  and 
tested  in  the  shop. 

Our  shop  was  then  in  the  second  story  of  a  building  at  Seventh  and  Cherry 
streets,  and  the  owner  was  afraid  it  would  break  his  building  down,  the  com¬ 
plete  machine  weighing  over  ten  tons. 

We  stalled  his  one  hundred  horse  power  engine,  smashed  down  spur  wheels 
of  enormous  strength,  twisted  oil  heavy  shafts,  and  parted  bolt  after  bolt  before 
we  learned  the  properties  required  for  the  machine,  and  the  power  required  to 
temper  and  mould  still  clay. 

Finally  the  machine  worked— producing  thirty  brick  per  minute. 

An  exhibition  was  given,  to  which  our  numerous  friends  and  the  brickmak¬ 
ers  of  Philadelphia  were  invited. 

Our  friends  were  delighted,  but  how  about  the  other  class,  from  whose 
pockets  we  hoped  to  extract  the  thousands  of  dollars  we  had  expended  in  this 
enterprise. 

Many  objections  were  urged  by  the  practical  brickmaker,  the  “hand  men,” 
as  they  all  were  at  that  time.  There  is  “no  sand  on  them,”  “their  ends  are 
rough,”  “they  are  of  unequal  lengths,”  “the  clay  is  stratified,”  “the  clay  is 
laminated,”  etc.,  and  according  to  the  general  opinion  the  machine  was  “no 
good.” 

Discouraged  by  these  opinions,  but  not  disheartened,  the  objections  were 
carefully  studied  and  all  were  overcome  except  the  “  rough  ends  ”  and  the  lam¬ 
ination  ”  of  the  clay. 

The  cut-off  was  so  improved  as  to  meet  practically  the  objection  of  varying 
length.  A  sanding  device  was  invented,  whereby  a  coating  of  sand  was  thrown 
over  the  freshly  molded  and  moist  brick ;  but  all  efforts  to  eliminate  the  “  strati¬ 
fication  ”  in  the  clay  were  unsuccessful,  except  in  degree.  These  changes  and 
experiments  consumed  another  year.  The  excitement  of  a  civil  war  was  upon 


us,  labor  was  becoming  scarce  and  rapidly  increasing  in  cost.  The  brick  con¬ 
sumer  became  less  fastidious  and  we  concluded  then,  that  then  was  the  time  to 
make  an  actual  test  in  the  yard,  and  the  only  way  to  demonstrate  the  practica¬ 
bility  or  impracticability  of  manufacturing  brick  by  this  then  novel  means. 

Knowing  full  well  that  to  put  the  machine  into  an  already  established  brick¬ 
yard,  where  we  would  not  have  full  and  absolute  control,  would  probably  lead 
to  failure,  an  abandoned  yard  at  Pea  Shore,  N.  J.,  was  rented,  the  remains  of  an 
engine  bought  and  exhumed  from  under  the  sand  that  had  drifted  over  it  for 
years,  the  machine  erected  and  all  was  ready  for  a  final  start. 

“  Why!  Chambers,  you  are  not  going  to  start  your  machine  in  that  ‘grave¬ 
yard  ’  of  brick  machines,  are  you?  Every  machine  ever  tried  in  that  clay  was  a 
failure  (and  they  were  many),  hence  the  name  ‘graveyard.’” 

We  started  our  machine  in  the  early  part  of  ’62.  It  ran  beautifully  for  about 
fifty  seconds,  producing  nineteen  bricks,  when  a  crack  was  heard,  the  machine 
ceased  to  revolve,  and  all  was  silent  except  the  engine;  it,  being  relieved  of 
its  load,  “  ran  off.”  My  brother  counted  the  bricks  so  made,  in  a  mournful  tone, 
“  N-i-n-e-t-e-e-n  b-r-i-c-k-s,  and  each  one  cost  over  one  hundred  dollars.”  While 
he  was  counting  the  cost  of  the  bricks,  I  was  getting  out  the  broken  parts  of  the 
machine  and  the  next  train  bore  me  to  the  shop  for  a  new  and  heavier  spur  gear. 
One  was  selected,  guaranteed  by  the  founder  to  drive  any  “.mud  squirt  ”  that 
we  might  ever  build.  Yes,  indeed,  that  would  turn  the  “sausage  stuffer.” 

At  this  critical  period,  I  would  have  rather  given  my  left  arm,  than  have  had 
this  accident  to  happen. 

Soon  the  damage  was  repaired  and  the  machine  started,  running  for  the 
balance  of  the  season,  the  bricks  drying  and  burning,  notwithstanding  the  many 
prophecies  that  they  would  go  “  to  pieces  in  the  kilns.” 

Our  first  order  for  brick  made  by  this  process  was  from  a  friend  for  two  small 
houses,  the  second  for  two  millions  (2,000,000),  with  the  stipulation  that,  at  the 
option  of  the  owners,  the  walls  were  to  be  measured,  if  the  count  was  not  satis¬ 
factory,  and  settlement  made  accordingly.  Measurement  was  ordered.  Then  a 
new  development  appeared  relative  to  the  quality  of  these  brick.  They  overran, 
by  measurement,  the  count  about  10  per  cent.,  owing  to  their  superior  strength 
and  consequently  little  or  no  waste. 

The  “  lamination  ”  (which  was  so  much  feared,  criticised,  and  condemned  at 
first)  proved  to  be  of  great  merit,  adding  great  strength  to  the  brick,  crosswise. 

Clay,  like  many  other  materials,  arranges  its  particles  lengthwise  while  beiDg 
rolled,  drawn  or  forced  through  dies,  hence  brick  so  made  were  much  stronger 
in  cross  section  than  those  of  homogeneous  structure. 

The  first  full-sized  machine  was  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  one 
of  improved  construction,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  Thirty 
years  is  no  mean  life  for  any  machine,  much  less  for  one  working  in  such  abrad¬ 
ing  materials  as  clay  and  sand. 

Now,  our  troubles  were  over  (  ?  )  and  we  only  had  to  build  and  sell  machines ; 
but,  alas!  the  devices  which  worked  so  satisfactory  in  one  bank  of  clay  refused 
to  operate  in  that  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

The  man  who  thinks  the  inventor  has  easy  work  and  reaps  all  the  profit,  is 
much  mistaken. 

Every  variety  of  clay  presents  a  new  problem.  A  process  or  a  machine,  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  one  material,  may  prove  an  utter  failure  in  another.  To 
adapt  the  machine  to  the  various  qualities  of  clay  throughout  the  civilized  world 
has  been  the  work  of  over  thirty  years, andthetaskisnot  yetcompleted.  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  each  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  qualities  of  clay,  to  say  nothing  of  our  long  list  of  Western  States,  The 
clay  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  was  a  “  sticker.”  It  is  said  of  it  that  if  a  man  goes  into  the 
bank  to  dig,  his  spade  sticks  fast,  and  in  the  effort  to  get  it  out  he  himself  is  en¬ 
trapped,  and  another  man  is  required  to  get  the  first  one  out.  A  machine,  em¬ 
inently  successful  in  a  hundred  different  clays,  was  an  utter  failure  at  Duluth. 

Each  failure,  however,  was  but  a  spur  to  renewed  effort.  The  nature  of  the 
new  material  was  carefully  studied,  the  machine  modified  to  suit  its  require¬ 
ments,  and,  strange  to  say,  every  change  so  made  was  for  the  betterment  of  the 
machine  in  all  the  clays  it  had  previously  worked. 

The  first  complete  automatic  expressing  brickmaking  machine  (producing 
about  thirty  thousand  brick  in  ten  hours)  was  a  cumbersome,  heavy  affair,  and 
of  too  great  a  capacity  ( ?)  for  the  many  then  would-be  purchasers.  A  machine 
of  less  weight  and  cost  was  much  sought  after,  and  we  set  about  to  produce  one 
small  and  inexpensive  for  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  proposed  to  call 
it  the  “  Village  Brick  Machine.” 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of  this  mafihine  all  the  little  points  learned 
by  experience  were  embodied,  the  exact  proportions  of  each  part  with  another, 
carefully  studied  and  calculated,  and  a  machine  produced  that  instead  of  being 
of  small  capacity  nearly  trebled  the  output  of  its  larger  and  older  brother. 

A  working  model  of  this  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial. 

Not  to  be  thus  baffled,  a  third  effort  was  made  to  produce  a  machine  of  small 
cost  and  capacity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  still  greater  experience  in  clays 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  a  machine  was  produced  still  more  complete  in 
detail  and  reliable  in  operation,  but  in  capacity  still  far  beyond  the  requirements 
for  the  “  Villages.” 

A  fourth  effort  resulted  in  the  production  of  one  sufficiently  meager  in  its 
output,  but  so  simple  in  construction  and  “kind ’’and  efficient  in  operation 
that  its  novel  features  are  accepted  to-day  for  the  production  of  the  best  quality 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  brick. 

Taking  the  best  parts  of  these  three  later  machines  and  embodying  them  in¬ 
to  one  grand  whole,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  “  B-CD,”  each  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors  being  styled  in  its  turn  The  A,  The  B,  The  C,  and  The  D.  Thus  you  see  how 
our  most  successful  machine,  The  B-CD,  was  evolved. 
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During  these  years  many  other  inventors  and  experimenters  were  engaged 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  ceramic  art.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  adduced 
than  of  the  twenty-four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  (24,721)  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  patent  office  alone  for  improvements  in  machinery 
and  kilns,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  foreign  countries.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  (323)  patents  were  granted  in  the  United  States  for  screw  machines : 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  (442)  for  reciprocating;  three  hundred  and  five  (305) 
for  rotatory;  three  hundred  and  ninety- four  (394)  for  tile  machines,  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  (467)  for  improvements  in  kilns. 

It  is  no  small  task  for  the  brickmaker  to  select  the  most  efficient  machines 
and  kilns  for  manufacturing  brick  from  the  above  list.  Indeed,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  machines  are  at  all  practical,  and  most  likely  that  one  is  so 
poorly  constructed  as  to  be  wholly  worthless. 

Certain  processes  are  well  adapted  for  one  material,  while  wholly  unfit  for 
another.  One  clay-say  the  natural  prepared  “  Malm  ”  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers,  is  adapted  to  the  dry  clay  press  process;  while  another,  the  tena¬ 
cious,  argillaceous  material  requires  an  entirely  different  mode  of  working. 
One  clay  will  require  and  stand  much  tempering  and  be  improved  thereby 
while  another  will  be  ruined  if  over  tempered.  Beware  of  the  man  whose  ma¬ 
chine  will  work  all  clays. 

The  price  of  the  machine  has  but  little  to  do  with  its  selection  ;  the  very  best 
is  poor  enough.  A  machine  that  will  save  its  cost  in  from  three  to  six  months 
is  not  dear  at  any  price.  To-day  the  best  machines  are  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  of  the  very  best  materials,  replete  with  all  the  little  conveniences  for 
their  care  and  preservation  ;  all  parts  made  to  interchange,  and  those  in  contact 
"  ith  the  abrading  materials  easily  and.  cheaply  renewed. 

One  machine  may  look  just  like  another  to  the  brickmaker  unskilled  in  me¬ 
chanics.  \  et  one  is  complete  in  detail,  working  “  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month  ”  without  interruption,  while  the  other  is  constantly  be- 
ing  stopped  to  fix  this,  that  and  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  not  half 
the  rated  output  is  realized.  The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  an  invention  is 
its  piracy. 

In  the  selection  of  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  clay,  making  of  brick 
and  burning,  it  is  well  to  throw  the  risk  of  a  trial  upon  the  parties  selling.  Let 
them  be  at  the  expense  of  erection  and  testing  an  untried  machine  or  kiln  in  a 
new  material,  and  you  make  your  decision  after  making  and  burning  say  half  a 
million  of  brick  by  the  new  devices. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  brick  consumed  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
made  by  machinery,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  brickmaker? 
In  the  early  part  of  this  paper  you  had  a  “  word  picture  ”  of  the  “old  timer  ”  be- 
splattered  with  mud  from  head  to  heels,  working  like  a  beaver  to  produce  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months  a  few  misshapen  brick,  which  he  disposed  of  as  best  he 
could  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  some  other  occupation,  thereby 
eking  out  a  living  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  brickmaker  of  to-day  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  manufacturer- carry¬ 
ing  on  his  business  all  the  year  round— employing  steam  by  the  hundreds  of 
horse  power,  digging  his  clay  by  steam  or  electricity,  carrying  it  to  the  machine 
house  by  rail,  dumping  it  into  large  hoppers  and  performing  all  the  various 
manipulations  of  screening,  mixing,  tempering,  molding,  drying  and  burning 
without  being  exposed  to  weather,  and  never  touching  the  clay  with  hands 
until  it  Issues  a  completely  molded  brick.  He  has  his  “yard  office”  and  his 
“city  office  ”  and  clerks;  and  if  he  understands  his  business,  a  large  balance  in 
bank,  a  nice  square  brick  of  “bonds ’’and  a  few  corner  lots,  a  row  or  two  of 
houses,  and  a  nice  one  for  himself  and  family  to  live  in,  and  is  respected 
amongst  men.  He  is  no  longer  the  despised  slave  of  the  Egyptians. 

President  Ittner— As  the  hour  is  far  advanced,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  take  up  the  next  number  on  the  programme: 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

BY  J.  W.  CARSON,  BRUSSELS,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Having  been  honored  by  the  executive  of  our  Association  with  a  place  on 
the  present  programme,  and  assigned  especially  to  the  “fuel  question,”  I  have 
decided  to  present  to  you  a  few  facts  and  data  relating  to  producer  gas,  and  its 
adaptability  to  burning  brick  and  kindred  ware.  I  make  no  pretensions,  gen- 
t  emen,  to  scientific  treatise,  but  will  simply  give  you  its  practical  side  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  actual  work.  After  I  have  finished  reading,  should  any  of  you 
wish  to  ask  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  same  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

In  the  August  Clay- Worker  of  1891  there  appeared  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Thad.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  embodying  three  distinct  questions  relative  to 
my  subject,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  the  course  of  my  few  remarks. 
They  are :  1.  Can  the  gas  from  your  producer  be  inflamed  without  the  aid  of  a  re- 
generator?  2.  Can  you  produce  gas  to  be  led  through  pipes  that  are  again  sub¬ 
divided,  so  as  to  reach  each  arch  in  the  kiln  separately  ?  3.  How  much  coal 
does  your  producer  consume  daily  ?  While  these  questions  were  not  addressed 
o  me  directly,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  them  as  a  base  for  my  paper. 
ia0^^hfo.rmtr°dUeti0n'  Thegas  Producer  or  generator  of  my  acquaintance 
8  °.  ,  Siemens  type  and  constructed  as  follows:  The  producer  proper  is  a 
vertica1  iron  shell,  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  lined  with  fire-brick.  This  is  fitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  periphery  with  doors  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  and  draw¬ 
ing  spent  fuel  as  ashes  and  clinkers.  On  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  kind  of  dome  arrangement  which  is  the  hopper  for  charging  the  producer 
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with  fuel.  The  capacity  of  this  hopper  is  2 y2  bushels.  It  is  fitted  with  a  conical 
bottom  suspended  by  a  link  to  a  lever  which  projects  through  the  side  of  the 
hopper,  and  fitted  with  a  weight  to  keep  the  bottom  closed. 

The  top  of  the  hopper  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  cover,  which  is  opened  when 
charging  the  hopper  and  closed  before  raising  the  lever.  This  lessens,  but  does 
not  entirely  prevent  loss  of  gas  when  charging.  There  is  also  on  the  top  of  pro¬ 
ducer  a  series  of  four  holes  about  four  inches  diameter,  fitted  with  caps  for  the 
purpose  of  poking  or  leveling  of  fuel  and  examining  the  quality  of  the  gas 
.  rom  the  side  of  producer  and  near  the  top  there  projects  horizontally  a  square 
iron  tube,  lined  and  arched  with  fire-brick.  This  tube  is  ten  feet  long,  but  the 
length  can  be  made  to  suit  situation.  This  again  connects  with  a  vertical  iron 
tube  called  the  down-take,  also  lined  with  fire-brick,  which  is  in  turn  bolted 
down  to  a  bed-plate,  forming  an  inlet  in  main  flue,  or  as  they  are  commonly 
cailed,  gas  sewer.  The  purpose  of  the  horizontal  tube  just  mentioned  is  to  assist 
the  draft  through  producer  to  point  of  delivery.  The  gas,  in  passing  along 
through  it  to  the  down-take  loses  heat  by  radiation,  thereby  increasing  its 
density  which  causes  the  down-take  to  act  as  a  syphon,  and  so  maintains  a  con¬ 
stant  dram  on  producer.  Arrangements  are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  down- 
take  for  a  damper  used  for  breaking  connection  Between  producer  and  kiln 
when  cleaning  out  or  changing  producers.  The  top  is  also  fitted  with  a  loose 
cover  which  is  kept  open  when  starting  the  producer  and  until  gas  is  bein- 
made  fit  for  turning  on  to  the  kiln.  This  is  then  locked  and  closed  and  remains 
so  during  operation  of  producer.  Natural  draft  is  almost  entirely  dispensed 
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w it;l1  in  th*s  system  and  is  replaced  by  a  jet  of  steam,  which  is  directed  on  to  and 
through  the  bed  of  burning  fuel  from  the  underside  of  grate  bars.  The  method 
of  applying  the  steam  considered  the  best,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  is  as  follows : 
A  pipe  about  three  inches  diameter,  six  feet  long,  with  an  elbow  at  the  bottom 
end  and  a  bell-mouth  arrangement  at  the  top,  is  connected  vertically  with  the 
producer  shell  at  a  point  below  grate  bars.  The  steam  pipe,  with  its  outlet  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one-fourth  inch,  is  suspended  directly  over  the  center  of  this 
pipe  and  supplied  with  a  valve  to  regulate  the  force  of  steam,  which  being,  as  I 
said,  directed  through  the  body  of  burning  coals  is  decomposed  and  forms 
hydro-carbon  and  carbonic-acid  gases,  thereby  enriching  to  a  great  extent  the 
quality  of  the  fuel  gases. 

In  addition  to  this  the  steam  so  acts  on  the  clinkers  as  to  keep  them  rotten 
and  unformed,  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  adhesion  to  the  grate  bars  and 
making  them  easy  to  draw.  The  gas  sewers  are  very  simple  in  construction,  and 
are  best  built  of  brick,  about  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  paved 
on  the  bottom  and  arched  on  top.  The  sides  and  arch  ought  to  be  built  of  fire- 
biick,  as  the  heat  caused  by  burning  out  the  bar  is  often  intense.  Openings 
must  also  be  left  in  the  top  of  arch,  one  about  every  fifteen  feet  of  sewer.  These 
openings  serve  two  purposes — first,  for  cleaning,  and  second,  as  safety  valves. 
Should  there  from  any  cause  be  an  undue  pressure  of  gas  in  the  sewer  it  would 
find  relief  by  raising  the  covers  off  these  holes,  which,  by  the  way,  are  laid  on 
loose  and  covered  with  sand  or  loam.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  build  into  the 
end  of  sewer  furthest  from  producer  a  door  frame  fitted  with  a  door  hinged 
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from  the  top  and  lying  at  an  angle  acute  to  the  bottom  of  sewer.  Its  weight  will 
then  keep  it  closed  against  all  needful  pressure,  and  it  can  be  locked  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  kiln  should,  if  possible,  be  built  at  right  angles  to  the  sewer,  or 
if  that  prove  a  question  of  getting  the  mountain  to  Mahomed,  place  your  sewer 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  kiln.  This  arrangement  will  bring  the  main  sewer 
past  the  end  of  your  kiln.  Branch  sewers  must  now  be  carried  through  between 
the  kilns,  one  branch  thus  serving  for  two  kilns.  In  like  manner,  by  having  a 
series  of  kilns  on  each  side  of  main  sewer,  one  of  the  latter  will  serve  the  whole 
range  of  kilns  and  make  a  very  compact  arrangement.  Dampers  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  the  end  of  each  branch  sewer,  close  to  main  flue,  to  shut  off  when 
not  in  use.  The  method  of  introduction  into  the  kiln  does  not  materially  differ, 
whether  the  kiln  be  up  or  down  draft  or  a  continuous  principle,  but  I  have 
chosen  to  describe  its  application  to  an  ordinary  furnace  kiln.  In  construction 
the  furnaces  are  the  same  as  for  coal  with  the  exception  of  the  grate  bars.  In 
place  of  these  an  arch  must  be  turned  over  ash  pit  leaving  suitable  apertures  for 
the  emission  of  the  gas,  or  fire-clay  tiles  laid  across  the  furnace  leaving  space 
between  each  tile  of  say  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two  inches  wide  for  the  same 
purpose.  Air  passages  must.also  be  built  in  the  side  of  furnace  leading  to  the 
throat  for  the  purpose  of  supply  to  the  gases  as  they  enter  kiln.  A  small  trench 
say  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  must  now  be  made  connecting  furnace  and  branch 
sewer.  These  must  be  supplied  with  valves  to  regulate  supply  of  gas  to  the  kiln 

To  a  great  many  men,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  producing  gas,  the  pro¬ 
cess  seems  to  be  fraught  with  a  constant  danger,  and  also  to  require  an  expen¬ 
sive  staff  of  experts  to  run  it.  It  is  also  a  general  idea  with  this  class  of  men  that 
a  mass  of  auxiliary  machinery  such  as  purifiers,  meters,  holders,  etc.,  is  required 
in  connection,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  have  included  in  my  brief  description 
all  the  apparatus.  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  method  of  making 
or  producing  the  gas. 

As  I  have  before  described,  the  producer  is  fitted  with  large  and  spacious 
doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  periphery.  These  are  thrown  open  and  a  fire  kindled 
upon  the  grates.  As  soon  as  this  fire  has  enough  vitality,  or,  as  the  gas  man  says, 
“  will  stand  it,”  coal  is  fed  through  the  hopper  on  top  and  the  ash-door  partly 
closed.  The  loose  cover  must  be  removed  from  the  top  of  down-take  and  rem  ain 
off  during  this  beginning  of  operations  and  until  we  are  in  shape  and  making 
gas  fit  for  turning  on  to  kiln.  By  opening  the  trial  holes  on  top  of  producer,  the 
quality  of  the  gas  we  are  making  can  be  ascertained,  and  if  good  enough,  that  is, 
of  a  rich  bluish  yellow,  we  must  close  down-take  and  open  man-hole  in  extreme 
end  of  sewer,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  up  sewer  and  preventing  explosions. 

,  Now,  close  up  and  seal  the  ash-doors  and  turn  on  a  full  head  of  steam  and  leave 
it  so  until  closing  man-hole,  which  must  not  be  done  until  gas  is  burning  freely 
in  the  furnace.  This  introduces  another  point  which  will  answer  Mr.  Smith’s 
question  No.  1.  Producer  gas  will  not  burn  to  advantage  in  a  cold  furnace  with 
a  cold  kiln  of  brick  behind  it.  Therefore  we  have  been  obliged  to  water-smoke 
with  wood.  After  the  water-smoke  is  all  off,  and  the  kiln  ready  for  gas,  we  in¬ 
crease  quantity  of  wood  burning  in  each  furnace,  making  a  quick  hot  fire  for 
about  one  hour.  This  will  heat  the  furnace  to  the  degree  necessary  for  the  igni¬ 
tion  of  the  gas.  It  is  also  customary  to  lay  thin  iron  plates  over  gas  inlets  to  pre¬ 
vent  ashes  falling  into  gas  flues.  These  plates  are  now  withdrawn,  carrying 
with  them  the  ashes,  etc.,  from  the  wood  fires.  Now  throw  in  a  piece  of  lighted 
pine  wood  and  open  the  gas  valve  gradually  until  you  can  see  it  flame  above 
perforations  or  inlets.  Now  close  man-hole  and  reduce  supply  of  steam.  Prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  will  very  soon  enable  you  to  determine  the  force  of  steam 
required  at  the  different  stages  of  your  burning.  I  don’t  want  you  to  hook  on  to 
the  idea  expressed  by  a  speaker  at  the  Washington  convention  that  once  get  the 
gas  started  on  a  kiln  your  course  will  be  one  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasure, 
all  plain  sailing,  and  no  head  winds.  If  you  do,  you  are  very  liable  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  certainly  does  look  as  if  all  a  man  had  to  do  was 
to  keep  on  gradually  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  to  kiln,  and  his  heat  would  in¬ 
crease  correspondingly  in  the  kiln,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  contingencies  often 
arise  to  break  that  monotony.  For  instance,  your  supply  of  gas  begins  to  slack¬ 
en  without  any  change  of  damper,  so  far  as  you  know.  You  immediately  start 
for  the  producer,  and  after  finding  gas  all  right  and  in  sufficient  quantity  you 
decide  that  you  must  have  a  little  more  steam  pressure.  Accordingly  you  open 
steam  valve  a  little  and  go  back  to  kiln  to  see  how  it  works.  You  find  a  little 
improvement  and  congratulate  yourself  that  you  got  onto  that  nicely,  but  I  am 
afraid  not.  After  awhile  it  will  slacken  again  and  no  amount  of  steam  pressure 
will  overcome  the  difficulty.  What  is  the  matter?  you  ask,  and  that  question 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  principle  objections  to  this  method.  And  that  is  the  de¬ 
position  of  tar  in  flues  and  on  the  valves.  Of  course  some  coal  will  yield  a  much 
greater  body  of  tar  than  others,  according  to  its  composition.  That  of  the  coal 
we  mine  and  use  is  given  by  analysis  as  follows : 

Moisture  4.8,  volatile  matter  40.9,  carbon  in  coke  49.1,  ash  5.2,  total  100.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.2631,  loss  in  coking’ 45.7,  giving  weight  of  coke  54.3.  The 
amount  of  carbon  in  coal  is  given  as  53  in  the  100  parts.  This  will  serve  you  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  gas  from  this  coal  is  heavily  charged  with  tar, 
which  is  carried  along  and  deposited  in  the  sewers,  gradually  diminishing  their 
area.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  are  made  so  large,  as  by  having  an  excess  of 
capacity,  it  leaves  a  margin  for  the  tar  to  fill.  When  this  happens  all  valves  and 
dampers  must  be  closed,  the  man-hole  covers  removed  from  top  of  sewer  and  the 
tar  burned  out.  To  burn  out  a  valve  is  a  very  simple  matter  requiring  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  and  entailing  no  loss  of  heat  in  the  kiln.  It  will  facilitate  this  opera¬ 
tion,  if  in  constructing  the  trench  before  described  you  leave  a  loose  tile  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  valve.  Raise  this  slightly  and  then  drop  a  piece  of  lighted 
waste  onto  the  crack,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  puff  that  generally  comes  before 
the  flame  is  sucked  in.  See  that  the  valve  is  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  tar  will  all  be  burned  up  and  the  products  of  combustion 


utilized  in  your  furnace.  Now  close  down  tile  and  cover  good  with  loam  and  you 
are  all  O.  K.  until  it  fills  again.  Burning  out  a  sewer  is  another  matter,  and  the 
length  of  time  between  burnings  will  depend  entirely  on  the  coal  you  use  and 
on  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed.  I  understand  in  Sweden,  where  such  pro¬ 
ducers  are  in  common  use,  manufacturing  gas  from  sawdust  and  sawmill  refuse, 
a  condenser  is  used  to  extract  the  tar  from  the  gas.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square  chamber  constructed  of  iron  and  made  of  the  same  width  as  sewer,  but 
from  two  to  three  feet  deeper.  A  spray  of  water  is  made  to  fall  from  thereof 
through  which  the  gas  passes  on  its  way  to  the  furnace.  The  tar  and  other  im¬ 
purities  are  arrested  by  the  water,  and  fall  with  it  into  the  bottom  of  condenser 
and  off  through  an  overflow  pipe.  This  is  said  to  overcome  the  tar  difficulty, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  operation;  therefore  I  can  not  speak  of  it  with  any 
certainty.  I  like  the  idea,  and  believe  it  to  be  practical,  hence  its  introduction. 
With  our  coal  we  find  it  necessary  to  burn  out  the  sewer  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  it  usually  takes  about  four  hours,  sometimes  less,  before  the  flame 
has  all  died  off. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  wait  for  the  sewer  to  cool  off  before  filling  with 
gas,  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  all  the  man-holes  are  sealed  tight  before  gas 
is  admitted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  air  must  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
gas  at  any  point  between  steam  jet  and  kiln  furnace.  If  by  any  means  this 
should  happen,  you  will  have  the  trouble  to  replace  all  man-hole  covers  and 
coax  back  your  employes  from  their  place  of  refuge.  After  the  sewer  has  been 
burned  out  about  three  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  out  all  the  refuse. 
This  is  a  very  troublesome  operation.  After  the  final  burning  out  it  will  take 
from  two  to  four  days  to  cool  sufficiently  for  a  man  to  get  in,  and  then  it  is  a 
very  hot  and  disagreeable  job.  One  day  is  ample  for  the  cleaning  out  of  a  sewer 
—  say  one  hundred  feet  long— making  about  four  or  five  days  that  the  sewer  is 
lying  idle.  What  becomes  of  the  producer  during  this  time  is  a  very  natural 
question  but  not  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  I  may  add,  that  the  same  answer 
will  serve,  if  you  should  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  hold  producer  while 
waiting  for  a  kiln.  At  these  seasons  you  must  shut  down  producer.  This  is 
done  by  first  shuttingoff  steam  and  covering  steam  inlet  with  sliding  cover  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose.  See  that  the  ash  doors  are  perfectly  air-tight,  and  open# 
cap  of  door,  take  about  two  inches,  tha  is,  slide  cap  back  so  as  to  leave  an  open¬ 
ing  of  two  inches  on  one  side  of  hole. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  hopper  of  coal  every  twenty-four  hours  and 
be  careful  to  keep  full  level  in  producer  and  to  see  that  holes  are  not  allowed  to 
burn  through.  By  attending  to  this  carefully,  you  can  hold  it  for  two  weeks  if 
necessary,  and  the  gas  will  be  ready  for  you  at  any  time.  Now,  a  few  words  as 
to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and  I  am  through.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
proven  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the  gas  from  seventy-five  bushels  of  coal  will  do 
as  much  effective  work  in  the  kiln  as  one  hundred  bushels  shoveled  into  furnace 
direct;  but  this  gain  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  coal  consumed  when  holding 
or  changing  producer.  The  points  of  greatest  superiority  of  this  system  over  di¬ 
rect  feeding  can  be  summed  up  as  follows :  You  can  use  a  very  inferior  coal. 
You  can  get  a  heat  in  the  kiln  with  gas  that  is  almost  impossible  with  coal  direct. 
There  is  ho  clinkering  to  be  done  at  the  kiln,  consequently  no  loss  of  heat  from 
that  operation,  and  your  furnaces  are  not  being  continually  hacked  to  pieces  in 
separating  brick  from  clinkers.  The  saving  of  skilled  and  therefore  high-priced 
labor,  is  a  big  item,  one  man  on  the  kilns  and  one  on  the  producer  are  amply 
sufficient  for  the  burning  of  two  or  even  three  kilns  per  turn  or  shift  of  twelve 
hours  each.  You  can  burn  the  most  tender  red  brick  or  the  most  refractory  fire 
brick  with  equal  success,  as  proven  by  the  samples  of  brick  I  have  brought  for 
your  inspection.  It  can  also  be  burned  under  your  boilers  to  very  good  advan¬ 
tage,  providing  they  are  not  too  far  from  producer,  and  if  you  dry  your  brick 
by  the  dry-floor  arrangement  or  by  driers  of  the  Chambers  or  Sharer  system,  its 
use  can  be  made  economical  and  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  of  criminal  careless 
ness,  that  I  have  noticed  on  a  good  many  brickyards  using  coal  direct,  and  that 
is,  the  want  of  a  clean  substantial  coal  ground.  Sometimes  the  coal  is  dumped 
on  a  piece  of  ground  leveled  off  with  ashes  and  furnace  refuse,  or  on  the  bare 
ground.  When  the  coal  wheeler  loads  up  his  barrow,  he  invariably  and  almost 
unavoidably  loads  up  some  of  the  coal  ground.  This  he  takes  to  the  kiln  with 
the  coal  and  again  dumps  it  on  the  ground.  By  this  time  it  is  pretty  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  in  this  state  goes  into  the  furnace  along  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  firing  ground.  We  are  adding  about  five  per  cent,  of  incombustible  matter 
to  our  fuel,  increasing  clinkers  in  the  furnace,  but  decreasing  the  heat  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  obtained  from  the  coal.  A  clean,  substantial  coal 
ground  is  a  paying  investment,  in  that  it  reduces  the  coal  bill,  and  lessens  the 
wear  and  tear  of  kiln  furnaces. 

In  closing,  gentlmen,  I  must  express  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  this  very 
important  subject.  It  is  a  subject  of  wide  range  and  possibilities,  demanding 
our  closest  attention.  I  firmly  believe  that  producer  gas  is  the  fuel  of  the  future, 
not  in  its  present  very  imperfect  application,  but  when  the  brains  and  genius 
of  our  craft  shall  have  lifted  it  out  of  its  present  state  of  possibility,  and  placed 
it  on  the  solid  footing  of  assurity.  I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  kind  and 
courteous  attention. 

Mr.  McGraw— To  me  this  has  been  the  most  important  paper 
read  at  this  convention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  inter¬ 
ested  many.  Now,  there  are  a  couple  of  questions  that  occur  to  me. 
The  first  is  about  water  smoking  with  wood.  This  gas  seems  to  be 
a  very  clean  fuel,  and  the  gentleman  simply  makes  the  statement 
that  it  is  not  practical  to  water  smoke  with  gas  and  use  wood.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  why.  The  second  question  is  in  regard  to 
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coal  tar.  The  price  of  coal  tar  has  risen  from  $5  and  $6  to  $8  and 
.$9  a  barrel.  ^ow,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  coal  tar  produced  in  this 
producer  is  just  as  valuable  as  coal. 

Mr.  Carson— We  have  tried  water  smoking  with  the  gas,  and 
have  not  met  with  success.  The  tar  is  not  deposited,  but  goes  along 
with  the  gas  into  the  kiln  and  is  deposited  on  the  brick,  and  when 
they  are  burned  they  are  spotted. 

Mr.  McGrav  That  covers  the  first  question.  It  seems  to  me 
if  there  was  a  purifier  to  free  the  gas  of  the  coal  tar,  it  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  Dav is  As  is  well  known  to  most  of  you,  I  am  agent  in  this 
country  for  the  Dunachie  continuous  kiln.  About  four  years  ago  I 
attempted  to  introduce  that  method  of  brick  burning  in  the  United 
States.  T  am  not  talking  for  the  advertisement  of  this  kiln,  but  I 
want  to  give  this  convention  some  facts  of  interest.  When  attempt- 
ing  to  introduce  this  fuel  gas,  I  had  a  consultation  with  some  of  the 
best  known  engineers,  some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  this 
country,  and  gained  all  the  information  possible.  I  found  it  was 
not  profitable  to  the  brick  manufacturer,  whether  he  be  a  manufact¬ 
urer  of  building  brick  or  fire  brick,  to  burn  fuel  gas  in  separate 
kilns  such  as  described  in  the  paper.  The  economy  of  the  fuel  gas 
comes  from  using  the  continuous  kilns,  and  that  method  requires 
large  capital.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  embark  in  this  line 
with  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  invest. 

Mr.  Blair  I  believe  if  you  have  any  money  to  invest  in  any 
business,  it  is  like  Mr.  Chambers  said  in  his  paper,  when  you  are 
getting  a  machine,  get  a  good  one,  if  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  when  you  get  a  kiln,  you  should  get  a  good  kiln  and  you  have 
to  pay  for  it.  I  believe  the  continuous  kiln  is  the  kiln  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  believe  the  reason  the  same  has  been  a  failure  in  this 
country  is  because  the  craftsmen  do  not  know  how  to  operate 
them,  but  where  you  get  a  continuous  kiln  of  the  right  kind  with 
all  the  improvements  that  have  been  added  to  date,  and  get  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  operation  of  it,  I  believe  you  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  burning  to  a  minimum.  We  have  our  faith  so 
well  grounded  on  them  that  we  are  about  to  erect  a  continuous 
kiln  of  50,000  a  day  capacity,  and  all  things  being  equal,  I  think  if 
the  weather  permits,  we  shall  start  it  at  once.  I  believe  it  is  the 
kiln,  and  when  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  brick  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  minimum  cost.  My  brother  and  I  inspected  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  Hoffman  kiln,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  added,  and  I  saw  there  brick  burned  from  top  to 
bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top,  all  good  hard  brick.  The  brick 
were  so  set  that  the  fuel  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them  at  all. 
With  some  of  them  you  can  get  75  per  cent,  good  face  brick  out  of 
them.  They  are  simple  in  construction,  so  that  any  one  whotm- 
derstands  their  operation  can  impart  it  to  any  one  who  has  any 
experience  in  burning  a  kiln.  I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
kiln  we  will  erect,  but  if  we  do  erect  it,  I  will  be  pleased  to  have 
any  member  of  this  Association  visit  our  works  and  inspect  it. 

Mr.  Adams— This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  item  about  expense,  I  am  reminded  of  a  little  story. 

A  manufacturer  of  engines  in  our  city  had  a  letter  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Texas  who  wanted  to  know  the  price  of  a  saw-mill  and 
engine  fully  equipped.  My  friend  answered  the  letter  and  said  he 
could  send  him  a  saw-mill  and  engine  outfit  for  the  sum  of  $3,00(1. 
The  reply  he  got  was  this  :  “  If  I  had  $3,000  what  in  the  h—  would 
I  want  of  a  saw-mill.” 

W.  S.  Purington — I  would  liked  to  know  if  any  one  knows  of 
paving  brick  being  burned  in  a  continuous  kiln? 

Mr.  Taylor — We  are  not  discussing  kilns,  but  the  fuel  question, 
and  we  have  hardly  hit  the  fuel  question  since  the  reading  of  the 

paper. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington — Mr.  President,  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Carson — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 


The  fifth  and  last  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Ittner 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock. 

President  ITTNER-Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business.  The  first  number  on  the 
regular  programme  is  an  essay,  “Front  Brick,  Their  Relation  to 
Architectural  Design,”  by  James  Taylor,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

FRONT  BRICK,  THEIR  RELATION  TO  ARCHITECTURAL 

DESIGN. 

BY  JAMES  TAYLOR,  OF  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  before  us  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  may  perhaps  lead  to  much 
controversy.  In  a  convention  of  brick  manufacturers  like  this,  embracing  as 
it  does,  practical  men  from  all  the  States,  being  truly  a  national  association,  the 
subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  is  a  question  which  if 
studied  from  its  past  development,  will  give  some  true  basis  upon  which  to 
build  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  are  here  for  education.  We  wish  to  learn  something.  We  are  not  here 
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to  confirm  any  one  set  of  ideas.  But  we  are  here  to  consider  the  relation  which 
front  brick  bears  toward  architectural  design.  We  do  not  pretend  to  study  the 
subject  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  We  are  not  pretending  to  be  creators  of 
architecture.  We  simply  wish  to  study  the  modern  history  of  front  brickwork 
in  our  country,  so  as  to  learn  the  probable  demands  of  architects  and  builders 
for  the  near  future,  in  order  that  we,  as  front  brick  manufacturers,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  co-operate  with  the  architects  in  furnishing  material  for  improving  and 
advancing  the  development  of  artistic  brickwork. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  do  more  than  give  a  recognition 
to  the  front  brick  work  of  past  generations.  They  did  their  work,  and  they  did 
it  well. 

Our  present  duty  as  an  association  is  to  grasp  and  measure  the  work  of  our  own 
generation  and  time,  to  understands  its  results  thoroughly,  in  order  that  we  may 
learn  how  to  wisely  and  safely  guide  our  craft  over  a  right  course  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Fine  front  brick  is  an  established  and  permanent  necessity  of  our 
day.  It  is  a  necessity  which  will  most  surely  grow.  It  will  doubtless  keep  pace 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country.  On  every  hand  we  are  confronted 
with  the  almost  startling  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  good  front  brick  work, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  it. 

Front  brick  offers  so  many  advantages  in  outline,  color,  decoration  and 
cost  which  no  other  material  can  hope  to  compete  with.  They  are  the  young  ar¬ 
chitect’s  friends.  They  enable  him  to  produce  effects  of  outline,  surface  and 
color  far  superior  to  any  that  are  possible  in  stone  or  iron,  at  a  moderate  cost. 
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This  fact  is  entirely  a  modern  one.  It  is  a  recent  outcome.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  hear  it  stated,  that  there  is  no  good  example  of  molded  front  brick  build¬ 
ing  more  than  twenty  years  old  in  America. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  ideal  front  brick  of  America  was  known  as  the  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Front.”  It  was  a  good  shaped,  fair  faced,  well  made  brick,  of  a  bright 
red  color.  It  made  a  good  looking  wall,  but  it  was  too  often,  if  not  always,  used 
in  connection  with  stone  or  iron.  It  was  used  to  fill  out  or  face  the  wall  between 
sill  or  lintel  courses,  and  had  no  other  relation  to  the  design  of  the  building  than 
that  of  a  background  for  other  architectural  details.  Very  frequently  it  was  not 
used  as  a  front  brick  even,  but  was  a  facing  to  an  exposed  gable  wall  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  having  a  front  of  brown  stone.  Architects  gave  it  no  recognition  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  feature  in  design.  It  was  merely  a  convenient  and  decent  looking  mate¬ 
rial.  Its  principal  recommendation  was  its  good  shape  and  its  bright  color.  It 
was  used  simply  as  a  veneer,  without  any  correct  consideration  as  to  the  bonding 
even,  therefore  it  could  have  no  bearing  or  influence  upon  architectural  design. 

In  the  year  1876,  a  notable  year,  the  first  great  advance  in  true  front  brick¬ 
making  was  inaugurated  by  the  organization  of  the  Peerless  Brick  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  This  company  called  to  their  aid  architects  and  designers  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  produce  good  and  desirable  forms  of  front  brick. 

By  this  step  they  recognized  the  absolute  necessity  of  co-operation  between 
architectural  design  and  front  brick.  It  proved  to  be  a  wise  step,  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  at  once  leaped  into  a  very  prominent  position  as  an  architectual  material, 
and  were  readily  adopted  by  architects  everywhere.  The  architects  at  once 
comprehended  that  now  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  good  material  for 
molded  courses  and  other  details  of  construction.  This  led  them  to  begin  mak¬ 
ing  designs  for  buildings,  with  an  intention  of  having  them  constructed  of  brick 
work,  and  thus  they  evolve  what  are  known  as  Queen  Ann  designs,  which  are, 
therefore,  distinctively  and  correctly  classed  as  brick  buildings.  Thus  the 
Peerless  brick  became  the  standard  of  excellence.  It  was  a  good  and  useful  ma¬ 
terial,  and  deservedly  became  very  popular.  It  marked  true  progress,  in  an  or¬ 
derly  course,  therefore  it  found  its  place,  and  filled  it  thoroughly.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  utility  of  molded  brick  was  not  quite  as  universal  or  broad 
as  the  organizers  of  the  Peerless  Company  expected.  It  seems  to  have  done  its 
greatest  work  as  an  educator  in  architecture  all  at  once,  and  that  in  its  very 
infancy. 

We  find  that  its  very  best,  and  largest  work  as  a  medium  for  design,  was 
done  within  two  years  of  its  introduction. 

It  is  very  generally  acknowledged,  and  rightfully,  that  the  most  complete 
and  best  specimen  of  modern  front  brick  work  in  America,  is  the  Morse  bu  ld- 
ing,  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman  streets,  New  York.  The  front  brick 
for  which  were  made  by  the  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  in  1878.  It  was  a  grand  first 
effort,  and  a  great  success.  The  building  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Silliman  & 
Farnsworth,  and  it  was  for  several  years  the  representative  brick  building  of 
New  York,  because  of  its  unique  character,  its  good  brick  work  and  its  great 
size. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Morse  building,  thousands  of  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  designs  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly,  with  an  intention  of  using  Peerless  Front  Brick.  Thus  the  Peerless 
Front  Brick  gave  a  new  direction  to  American  architectural  design. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Peerless  Brick  Company  if 
a  law  restricting  immigration  had  been  enforced  before  the  establishment  of 
their  company.  For  then  a  certain  terra  cotta  maker  might  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  market,  and  the  field  left  entirely  free  for  them  to  occupy. 

This  terra  cotta  maker  got  his  work  i  troduced  on  the  Morse  building  as  a 
supplement  to  the  front  brick  work.  In  conjunction  with  terra  cotta,  the  Peer¬ 
less  Co.’s  brick,  produced  better  results  than  they  could  have  one  alone.  And 
the  combination  of  front  brick  and  terra  cotta  became  recognized  in  the  Eastern 
states  as  a  very  good  thing.  Architects  saw  a  prospect,  opening  into  new  fields 
of  study  in  designs,  promising  rich  results.  Here  was  something  that  could  well 
occupy  a  share  of  the  field  heretofore  monopolized  by  stones  and  iron;  and 
which  would  also  give  them  additional  advantages,  by  its  ability  of  introducing 
desirable  colors.  They  had  been  surfeited  with  gray  granites,  Whitey  limestones 
and  sombre  brown  stone.  Red  terra  cotta  and  Peerless  Front  Brick  was  a 
new  revelation  to  them,  and  they  hastened  to  utilize  the  new  material.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  final  conjunction  of  front  brick  work  and  terra  cotta  trimming. 
Here  the  clay-workers  have  united,  and  together  they  have  furnished  to  the 
world  the  fire-proof  buildings  of  to-day. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  America  now  possess  many  mammoth  and  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings,  constructed  of  front  brick  and  terra  cotta,  the  product  of  this  new 
sphere  of  architectural  design.  The  great  demand  for  front  brick  and  terra 
cotta  has  forced  from  Philadelphia  the  monopoly  of  making  front  brick.  Other 
cities  and  sections  have  also  entered  into  the  new  industry,  and  the  term  “  Phil¬ 
adelphia  fronts”  has  passed  away.  We  now  speak  of  front  brick,  not  as  of  one 
thing,  but  as  a  class  of  brick.  We  have  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Trenton 
and  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Hydraulic,  Dry  Press  and  Anderson,  Columbus 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  specify.  All  of  these  great 
centers,  employing  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  dollars,  have  come  into 
existence  during  the  past  twenty  years,  many  of  them  since  the  organization  of 
our  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  What  Philadelphia  once  did 
alone,  all  these  combined  can  not  do  now.  The  market  is  not  supplied  yet. 
(Many  buildings  in  every  city  are  delayed  for  want  of  front  brick  at  this  time.) 
What  has  caused  this  great  change?  It  is  the  connection  of  front  brick  and 
architectural  designs,  and  the  architects  have  gotten  ahead  of  the  brickmaker. 

Having  thus  recorded  the  relation  existing  between  front  brick  and  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  as  to  quantity,— let  us  now  briefly  consider  its  relation  to  the 
quality  of  architectural  designs.  Before  the  successful  employment  of  front 


brick  and  terra  cotta,  very  few  private  buildings  were  erected,  which  made  any 
pretense  to  any  decorative  character.  Public  buildings  and  churches,  being 
built  with  public  money,  did  sometimes  have  some  decoration,  according  to  the 
style  in  which  they  were  designed,  and  the  amount  of  money  spent.  But  the 
buildings  erected  by  individuals  and  citizens  were  very  generally  plain  and 
simple  in  character  and  design,  and  rarely  exceeded  four  stories  in  height.  In 
all  of  our  cities  there  were  miles  of  streets,  all  lined  on  either  side,  with  houses 
so  intensely  alike,  and  so  similar  in  appearance,  that  the  only  chance  an  owner 
had  of  knowing  his  own  was  to  remember  and  find  its  number.  The  only  land 
marks  were  the  churches,  schools  and  public  buildings,  but  all  this  has  been 
changed,  since  front  brick  came  to  the  help  of  architectural  design.  Now  nearly 
every  house  differs  in  outline,  color  or  material  from  its  neighbor.  Now  we 
have  theaters  and  hotels,  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses,  warehouses 
and  factories,  which  completely  over-shadow  the  former  land-marks.  We  have 
now  actually  to  hunt  for  the  churches,  the  banks,  and  the  post-offices,  which 
used  to  loom  up  over  the  average  buildings  of  our  cities. 

The  use  of  front  brick  created  a  demand  for  a  greater  variety,  and  more  elab¬ 
orate  quality  of  designs,  for  architectural  exteriors.  The  Greek  or  Roman  temple 
no  longer  sufficed  as  a  model  for  a  church,  a  bank,  a  post-office,  a  public  school 
or  a  residence  equally.  Architects  sought  to  impress  the  purpose  of  a  building 
upon  the  design,  and  thus  many  novel  and  decorative  features  were  added  to 
modern  architecture.  The  result  is,  that  now  few  buildings  of  any  class  are 
built  without  some  consideration  of  its  purpose,  and  some  corresponding  char¬ 
acter  being  given  to  its  outline,  and  the  decoration  of  its  surfaces  and  molded 
details. 

When  architects  found  that  their  ideas  could  be  so  thoroughly  expressed  in 
form  by  the  clay-worker,  they,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  began  “  to  look  for  some 
new  thing.”  Having  obtained  form,  why  not  ask  for  color?  They  did  call  for 
color,  and  the  front  brickmakers  gave  them  what  they  called  for. 

Philadelphia  dark  reds ;  Baltimore  light  reds,  afid  Milwaukee  buffs  would 
no  longer  satisfy  the  improving  and  advancing  ideas  of  the  architectural  de¬ 
signers.  Color  was  very  important  now.  True,  they  had  thought  of  it  hereto¬ 
fore.  When  they  had  specified  stone,  they  took  it  as  the  quarry  gave  it.  It  was 
as  the  Almighty  had  made  it.  But  now  they  were  dealing  with  human  produc¬ 
tions,  and  must  have  it  Just  so.  For  the  public  taste  had  become  so  esthetic  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  that  color  had  become  almost  of  more  importance  than 
form. 

An  architect  recently  declared  that  if  he  could  not  get  the  exact  shade  of  a 
color  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  very  costly  and  elaborate  building  in  New 
York,  which  he  had  designed,  he  would  entirely  alter  the  design,  leave  out  the 
decorative  features,  and  use  plain  stone  work.  He  well  knew  that  he  could  not 
get  the  color  even  (much  less  the  exact  shade  of  color  in  stone).  But  in  front 
brick  and  terra  cotta  it  was  different,  and  he  must  have  it.  He  did  get  it.  The 
front  brick  and  terra  cotta  makers  carried  out  his  design  successfully;  and  he 
is  now  probably  very  busy  cudgeling  his  brains,  seeking  to  produce  some  new 
development  or  complication  of  architectural  design. 

There  are  several  standard  colors  now  produced  generally,  and  a  list  may 
well  be  given  here : 

Light  buff  or  lemon  color.  Yellow  buff.  Darkor  warm  buff,  made  by  the  addition 

of  a  little  red  clay  to  the  stock  mud.  Grays,  made  by  the  addition  of  some  metal¬ 
lic  oxide,  mostly  oxide  of  manganese  (less  than  one  per  cent).  Browns,  made  by 
mixture  of  gray  and  red  burning  stock  muds.  Hard  Salmons  and  telephones  of 
various  shades,  made  by  mixtures  of  yellow  and  red  burning  stock  muds.  Old 
golds,  made  by  applying  a  fusible  wash  or  slip  to  buff  or  yellow  burning  brick 
before  firing.  Pompeian  and  Roman  brick,  made  by  using  the  refuse  spotted 
clays  which  for  ages  have  been  discarded  as  worthless,  because  of  the  iron-stone 
and  sulphur  balls  which  it  contains. 

These  are  the  present  standards  of  color,  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
shade  being  constantly  called  for.  It  is  a  just  cause  for  honest  pride,  that  we,  as 
front  brick  makers,  have  been  so  well  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
school  of  architectural  designers.  How  has  it  been  done,  and  who  have  done 
it?  It  has  been  done  by  the  men  who  got  out  of  the  old  ruts.  It  has  been  done 
by  the  men  who  saw  in  the  clay  pit  something  better  than  mud.  It  has  been 
done  by  the  men  who  were  willing  to  think  while  they  worked;  who  sought  to 
elevate  their  craft,  and  thereby  themselves,  onto  a  higher  plane  than  it  or  their 
fathers  had  occupied  in  the  past  generations.  It  has  been  done  by  the  present 
generation;  this  Association  has  done  it.  We  do  not  disparage  the  past.  We  love 
and  reverence  our  fathers,  but  “  their  eyes  were  holden.”  They  did  not  “  even 
darkly  as  through  a  glass  see  ”  the  things  which  we  see  to-day.  They  supplied 
the  demand  of  their  own  time  faithfully  and  well.  Happy  are  we  if  we  as  hon¬ 
estly  work  by  the  light  given  us  now,  in  seeking  to  supply  the  broader  demands 
of  our  day. 

What  has  caused  this  vast  and  constantly  increasing  change  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  front  brick?  It  has  been  the  result  of  a  closer  and  more  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation  between  the  architects  and  the  brickmakers  of  America.  Each 
has  helped  the  other.  And  we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  or  egotism  when  we 
here  publicly  claim  that  the  present  advanced  position  of  architectural  design 
in  America  is,  in  a  very  large  measure,  due  to  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  this  National  Association  of  American  Brick  Manufacturers.  The 
front  brick  maker  of  the  present  has  had  to  turn  his  clay  pit  into  a  crude  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory.  No  longer  isolated  in  a  mud  hole ;  he  uses  various  clays,  gath¬ 
ered  from  different  localities,  carefully  selected.  Correct  admixtures  of  other 
materials,  simple  but  necessary,  have  to  be  made  in  his  stock  mud.  Improved 
machinery  has  to  be  found  and  employed,  and  various  degrees  of  burning  have 
to  be  regulated.  He  is  no  longer  a  stolid  mud  shover,  but  he  has  become  an 
artisan.  Without  his  aid  our  architects  would  still  be  limited  in  their  designs, 
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by  the  necessity  of  using  Eastern  granites,  Vermont  marbles,  Connecticut  brown 
stone,  Ohio  sand  stones,  Illinois  lime  stones,  Wyoming  blue  stone,  or  cast  iron. 
The  cost  of  these,  and  the  difficulty  and  labor  incident  to  working  and  handling 
them,  would  have  been  seriously  impediments  in  the  path  of'  architectural  de¬ 
sign,  and  our  architects  would  still  be  limited  to  the  employment  of  the  classic 
styles,  which  for  ages  have  been  the  ultimate  of  architecture.  But  the  use  of 
front  brick  and  terra  cotta  have  nSade  possible  the  many  great  and  elaborate  and 
beautiful  structures  which  attract  the  critical  attention  of  all  men  in  the  streets 
of  all  our  great  cities  to-day. 

V  c  surely  as  members  of  this  Natioual  Association  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  past  labors.  W  e  have  helped  to  make  a  grand  record  on  the  archi¬ 
tectural  annals  of  our  century.  But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  work.  It 
will  remain  after  we  are  gone.  Others  will  take  it  up  where  we  lay  it  down. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  leave  them  a  good  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to 
build. 

As  individuals  we  make  brick,  but  as  members  of  this  National  Association 
of  Brick  Manufacturers  we  are  here  in  convention  to  make  brickmakers. 

We  have  helped  to  educate  the  architects;  let  us  not  forget  to  educate  our¬ 
selves.  The  prime  object  of  our  meeting  will  not  be  obtained  unless  we  can  all 
go  away  feeling  that  we  have  got  some  practical  benefit  by  coming  together. 
Let  us  help  one  another  to  do  better  than  we  have  done. 

There  are  great  improvements  before  us.  Co-operation  is  the  grand  idea 
that  will  help  us  to  go  away  to  our  homes  filled  with  more  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  our  work.  Let  co-operation  be  our  motto.  Let  it  work  honestly  among  us, 
then  we  shall  all  go  back  feeling  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

President  Ittner — -You  have  heard  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  It  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  McGraw  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  discussion  on  this 
paper,  there  is  a  matter  X  would  like  to  bring  up.  That  is  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  made  this  morning  of  the  paper  on  “The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Dry  Press  Brick  from  Shale,  by  the  Dry  Press  Process.” 
I  move  that  the  paper  be  now  read. 

Mr.  McGraw’s  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Randall  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Figh  : 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  i Corresponding  Secretary  N:  R.  M.  A.: 

Dear  Sir — At  the  twelfth  hour  I  discover  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  attend  the  convention  at  Louisville  next  Tuesday. 
A  pressing  contract  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  in  addi¬ 
tional  machinery,  and  we  are  now  right  at  a  point  in  the  work  that 
requires  my  presence  constantly,  so  I  can  not  leave  without  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  time,  that  might  delay  us  in  fulfilling  contract.  I 
send  you  by  same  mail  the  results  of  my  efforts  upon  the  topic 
assigned  me.  If  you  are  not  too  kind-hearted  to  inflict  the  punish¬ 
ment,  and  will  magnanimously  recognize  that  you  are  a  party  to 
the  crime,  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  read  same  for  me  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  it.  I  appreciate  the  loss  I  sustain  both  as  to  pleasure 
and  profit  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  convention,  knowing  that 
Louisville  will  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  South  for  hospitality 
as  fully  as  did  Memphis.  With  regret,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly,  John  R.  Finn. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICK  FROM  SHALE  BY  THE  DRY- 

PRESS  PROCESS. 


BY  .1.  R.  FIGH,  OF  DALLAS,  TEX. 

When  some  weeks  since  our  corresponding  secretary  called  upon  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  firm  to  take  part  in  the  programme  of  this  convention,  the  matter 
was  turned  over  to  me  as  the  practical  member.  In  Texas,  when  a  prediction  is 
made  as  to  the  weather,  invariably  follows  the  question,  “  Mister,  how  long  have 
you  been  in  Texas?  ”  The  response  confirms  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  a  “ten¬ 
der  foot.”  In  our  State  the  older  the  citizen  the  more  cautious  he  is  in  his  prog¬ 
nostications  on  the  weather.  The  more  practical  the  brickmaker  the  less  stable 
he  is  in  his  convictions,  consequently  the  less  he  knows.  Ergo,  were  I  very 
practical  my  discourse  is  now  ended.  But  when  Mr.  Randall  so  courteously  and 
complimeutarily  extended  to  us  the  invitation  to  represent  our  section  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  although  our  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  knowing  our  inability  to 
clothe  whatever  of  ideas  or  experience  we  might  possess  in  such  phraseology  as 
would  make  them  presentable  or  of  interest  to  a  body  of  brickmakers  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  shrank  from  the  task.  Upon  second 
thought  we  felt  that  we  could  not  honorably  shirk.  While  we  may  readily  as¬ 
sent  to  a  lack  of  good  looks,  intellectual  and  educational  attainments,  we  are 
slow  to  admit  that  we  are  not  honest  and  honorable  in  the  payment  of  our  debts. 
Nor  could  we  afford  to  be  recreant  to  our  State.  We  had  been  largely  benefici¬ 
aries  of  conventional  discussions,  and  was  its  debtor.  This  is  the  first  time 
Texas  has  had  an  opportunity  to  announce  that  she  was  in  the  van  of  progress 
in  brickmaking.  A  desire  to  at  least  show  a  disposition  to  discharge  my  debt 
and  show  my  loyalty  to  State  has  impelled  me  into  your  presence  to-day  to,  as  I 


understand  it,  open  the  discussion  upon  “The  Manufacture  of  Brick  from  Shale 
by  the  Dry-Press  Process.” 

In  contemplating  this  question  two  phases  arise,  viz. :  The  material  and  the 
process.  To  each  of  these  certain  elementary  principles  involved  in  the  general 
science  of  brickmaking  attach.  In  our  remarks  we  will  try  as  near  as  possible 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the -material  and  the  process  when 
combined. 

To  determine  the  practicability  of  making  brick  from  shale  by  the  dry-press 
process  the  following  questions  are  to  be  decided : 

First.  Is  your  shale  accessible,  both  as  to  mining  and  market,  and  in  what 
quantity? 

Second.  Is  it  adapted  to  dry  process  ? 

Third.  Will  front  and  dry  press  common  brick  sell  more  readily  than  stiff- 
mud  building  and  paving  brick  in  your  market? 

These  questions  decided  affirmatively,  we  are  confronted  with  a  series  of 
problems.  The  most  perplexing  may  be  set  forth  as  follows :  A,  location  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  yard,  or  factory,  if  you  please;  B,  arrangement  for  mining  or 
gathering  clay;  C,  preparing  clay  and  auxiliary  machinery;  D,  machine  for 
pressing;  E,  setting  and  burning;  F,  delivery,  collections  and  what  you  will  do 
with  all  the  money  you  make? 

In  the  explication  of  the  above  propositions,  I  shall  be  in  a  great  degree 
limited  to  my  own  experience  and  observations.  These  resources  have  led  me 
into  many  errors  that  have  been  discovered  and  probably  into  more  that  have 
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not  yet  been  revealed.  The  errors  will  be  embodied  in  this  paper  and  will 
doubtless  be  of  more  value  than  the  happy  hits,  if  any.  As  we  are  dependent 
upon  these  sources,  a  history  of  our  plant  will  form  the  basis  of  argument.  Let  us 
take  up  the  foregoing  theories  and  problems  seriatim. 

First.  Is  your  shale  accessible?  Is  it  exposed  to  the  surface  horizontally? 
oi  so  nearly  so  as  to  be  “  stripped  ?”  Or  does  it  occur  in  perpendicular  bluff ;  if 
so,  is  it  dry  enough  in  bank  to  be  crushed  readily?  Is  it  accessible  as  regards 
profitable  working  [by  the  dry  process?  Shale  may  be  obtained  and  to  my 
knowledge,  is  at  various  points,  mined  from  bluff  by  pick  or  blasted;  by  drift 
mining  at  Rausas  City,  by  shaft,  notably  at  St.  Louis  for  fire-clay  and  sewer  pipe 
goods  and  taken  from  the  surface.  If  your  shale  can  be  taken  from  the  bank  dry 
enough  to  be  ground  readily  by  a  dry  pan,  it  matters  little  if  it  is  obtained  in  any 
one  of  these  ways,  except  as  regards  cost  of  putting  it  under  shelter;  as  to 
whether  it  is  preferable  to  locate  your  plant  near  your  market  and  suffer  incon¬ 
veniences  and  expense  in  the  delivery  of  raw  material  to  machinery  in  order 
to  get  certain  other  advantages  in  the  way  of  delivery  of  product,  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  and  compactness  of  business,  etc.  Extreme  individual  circumstance  may 
make  it  advisable.  In  our  opinion  a  location  where  your  raw  material  can  be 
easily  and  cheapily  procured  and  delivered  to  your  machinery  is  paramount  to 
proximity  to  market;  a  location  on  a  railroad  we  consider  a  necessity  in  either 
case,  except  possibly  in  very  large  cities.  As  a  plant  for  thedry  process  is  usually 
more  expensive  than  for  stiff  mud  then  it  is  more  important  that  your  deposit  of 
shale  be  great  enough  to  insure  permanency, 
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Second.  Is  your  material  adapted  to  the  dry  press  process?  This  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  chemical  analysis,  but  as  yet  our  chemists  are  such  poor  brickmak- 
ers  and  our  brickmakers  know  so  little  about  chemistry  that  after  the  analysis  is 
made  the  chemist  knows  nothing  and  the  brickmaker  less.  Of  course  there  are 
rare  cases  where  the  analysis  is  of  great  value,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  brick- 
maker  receives  no  real  intelligible  and  tangible  assistance  from  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis.  Another  method  of  determining  this  is  to  have  sample  brick  made, 
usually  by  parties  selling  machinery.  When  you  get  your  samples  you  are 
elated.  You  send  some  of  your  shale  to  other  parties.  When  the  samples  arrive 
you  are  dejected.  You  have  the  green  brick  from  both  parties,  and  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  density  of  them.  You  must  conclude  that  the 
difference  is  not  in  the  machine,  and  that  you  have  not  proven  that  your  shale 
will  make  brick  commercially  and  profitably;  but  you  are  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  one  man  over  another  in  the  manipulation  of  clays.  You  may  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  your  samples  were  made  from  your  material,  and  you 
decide  that  what  you  want  to  know  is  not  whether  good  brick  can  be  made  from 
the  material,  not  whether  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  can  make  fine  sample  brick, 
but  can  I  do  it? 

The  only  way  I  know  of  to  find  out  is  to  try  it.  In  our  case  we  first  tried  it  by 
grinding  a  little  in  a  coffee  mill  and  pressing  about  an  one  and  one  half  inch 
thick  on  a  hand  repress.  We  then  got  a  horse  power  corn  crusher  and  ground 
enough  for  several  hundred  brick,  pressing  on  repress.  To  avoid  steaming  from 
the  mud  brick,  as  we  were  forced  to  burn  in  kiln  of  this  sort  of  brick,  we  would 
leave  a  hole  in  top  of  kiln  and  when  water-smoke  is  all  off  put  the  dry-press 
brick  in  hole  and  cover  over.  We  made  some  excellent  brick;  still  we  hadn’t 
proven  that  we  could  do  it  commercially,  and  were  too  cowardly  to  invest  $30,- 
000  or  $40,000  until  we  had. 

So  we  bought  a  second-hand  dry-press  machine  (which,  by  the  way,  we  got 
without  any  trouble,  could  have  got  a  dozen  if  we  had  needed  them),  set  up  a 
dry  pan,  elevator  and  screen  on  our  old  yard,  hauled  the  shale  four  miles, 
pressed  the  brick  one  at  a  time  on  a  three  mold  press,  to  insure  plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure;  made  two  kilns  of  about  50,000  each,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  per  1,000. 
When  the  kilns  were  burned  we  had  demonstrated  that  our  shale  was  adapted 
to  the  dry  process  and  we  could  make  them  profitably.  Of  course  this  was  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  possibly  not  more  so  than  some  other  plans  of  guarantee  offered. 

Upon  the  adaptability  of  clay  to  dry  process  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  shale 
that  whitewashes  badly  when  made  by  the  mud  process,  due  to  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia  that  are  soluble  in  the  water  used  in  pugging,  and  is  left  as  a  residue 
on  the  surface  after  evaporation  of  water.  This  remains  on  the  brick  after  it  is 
burned.  This  does  not  occur  when  made  by  the  dry  press  process. 

A  point  to  be  guarded  against  in  shales  is  plucking  or  splitting  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Some  shales  do  this  to  an  extent  that  unfits  them  for  use.  This  trouble 
may  not  occur  in  making  sample  brick  that  are  pressed  very  slowly,  giving  time 
for  the  particles  of  clay  to  bond.  The  condition  as  regards  dryness  and  moisture 
or  insufficient  mixing  may  cause  this,  and  proper  attention  to  gathering  and 
grinding  may  overcome  it. 

Question  Third.  Will  front  and  dry  press  common  brick  sell  more  readily 
in  your  market  than  stiff  mud  paving  and  building  brick?  It  is  much  easier  to 
talk  and  write  about  vitrified  pavers  than  it  is  to  make  them  in  quantities,  or 
rather  to  burn  them  in  large  proportion.  To  compete  with  other  pavements  they 
must  be  sold  at  a  price  very  little  in  advance  of  ordinary  brick.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  the  demand  must  be  created,  and  this  calls  for  an  outlay  of  money  and  re¬ 
quires  time.  If  you  can  sell  a  goodly  percentage  of  your  product  for  fronts  at 
price  enough  to  pay  for  selecting  and  bring  up  the  average  price  above  that  of 
pavers,  then, possible  offsets  not  considered,  the  conclusion  would  be  to  put  in  a 
dry  press  machine.  As  to  whether  the  advantage  might  be  carried  further  and 
the  statement  made  that  pavers  can  be  made  by  this  process  as  well  as  by  the 
stiff  mud,  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion,  as  we  have  made  no  efforts  to  that  end, 
and  will  leave  this  to  our  Louisville  brethren,  whom,  I  am  sure,  are  anxious  to 
be  heard  upon  this  topic. 

Now  to  the  problems  of  actual  and  practical  working: 

A,  location  and  management  of  yard.  Every  novice  thinks  that  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  yard  he  will  excel.  He  does  not  care  to  copy  any  particular 
plant.  We  knew  exactly  how  we  wanted  ours  arranged,  but  somehow  we  made 
a  number  of  plans  and  arrangements  on  paper  that  would  not  work  and  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  local  circumstances  preclude  any  detailed  plan  for  all 
yards.  We  can  only  say  in  a  general  way,  take  every  advantage  of  gravity,  and 
cover  as  little  space  with  your  machinery,  kilns,  switches  and  storage  shed  as 
possible,  remembering  every  step  saved  to  your  employe,  or  every  labor  light¬ 
ening  facility,  makes  money  for  you.  Shale  deposits  usually  afford  better 
opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of  gravity.  The  dr  -press  process  enables 
you  to  build  your  plant  more  compactly.  A  cursory  description  of  our  plant 
might  suggest  some  ideas.  Our  property  of  twenty-two  acres  is  located  on  either 
side  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  On  the  south  is  a  strip  1250  feet  Ion.-  by  400 
feet  wide,  upon  which  the  yard  is  located.  From  the  main  track,  and  at  an 
angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees  runs  a  spur  switch.  Upon  this  spur  and  at 
lowest  part  of  ground  are  located  five  common  clamp  kilns  setting  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  and  20  feet  distant  from  the  track.  These  kilns  are  25  feet  wide  inside 
and  18  feet  apart.  Each  kiln  has  twelve  eyes,  making  them  about  42  feet  long. 
Twenty  feet  distant  from  and  opposite  the  middle  kiln  is  the  machine  house,  40 
by  50  feet ;  attached  to  rear  and  end  nearest  clay  field  is  clay  storage  shed .  The 
runways  from  machine  to  kiln  are  on  a  slight  down  grade.  The  clay  is  all 
hauled  down  hill.  We  have  left  space  between  switch  and  main  track  for  brick 
storage  shed,  with  floor  the  height  of  car  floor. 

B,  arrangement  for  mining  or  gathering  clay.  Shale  is  usually  taken  from 
bluff,  and  is  fallen  with  pick  or  with  blasting  powder  and  dynamite,  and  con¬ 


veyed  to  machinery  on  dump  cars,  or  wagons  or  carts;  if  drift  mined  like  coal, 
tram  road  and  dump  cars  are  essential.  We  think  nature  has  given  us  especial 
advantage  in  the  gathering  of  our  clay,  and  has  afforded  us  conditions  to  gather 
in  a  manner  that  is- most  economical  and  conducive  to  best  results  for  the  dry 
process.  We  strip  the  surface  off  varying  in  depth  from  nothing  to  about  three 
feet,  then  we  plow  and  gather  in  the  way  commonly  in  vogue  for  dry-press 
plants,  shoveling  by  hand,  and  hauling  with  Wagons  and  carts.  We  use  for 
plowing  an  implement  known  as  the  “  Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer.”  This  plows 
to  a  depth  of  one  to  two  inches,  breaking  shale  up  into  pieces  about  like  nut- 
coal.  This  plan  admits  of  faster  drying,  and  gives  better  exposure  to  air  which 
in  some  way  seems  to  be  an  advantage.  We  are  satisfied  that  with  shale  as  with 
clay,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  it  under  shelter,  and  store  for  several 
months  to  get  the  best  results.  It  undergoes  a  change  by  way  of  sweating, 
curing,  or  all  becoming  of  same  dampness,  that  renders  it  more  easily  worked 
both  by  dry  pan  and  press,  and  it  makes  better  brick;  even  a  few  weeks  under 
shed  shows  a  difference. 

C,  preparing  clay  and  auxiliary  machinery.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which 
most  dry-press  plants  are  stranded. 

We  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  advising  the  best  machinery  for  grinding 
or  crushing  shale.  It  seems,  however,  by  common  consent  that  the  dry  pan 
and  shale  are  naturally  associated  with  each  other,  and  whether  for  sufficient 
reasons  or  not,  very  little  effort,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  been  made  to  use 
other  machinery.  As  we  knew  that  the  dry  pan  would  do  the  work,  to  avoid  an 
error  we  put  them  in  our  works.  While  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  the 
manufacturers  of  our  particular  pans,  the  very  nature  of  the  work  performed 
precludes  the  idea  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  freedom  from  annoyances.  Every 
few  weeks  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  dry-pan  and  also  screen 
and  elevator,  and  the  fact  is  very  much  emphasized  when  we  undertake  to  work 
the  material  damp  or  direct  from  the  bank. 

For  elevator  we  use  single  strand  chain  and  buckets.  For  screen  we  have  re¬ 
volving  conical  shaped  screen.  It  is  our  observation  that  shale  must  be  ground 
and  screened  very  much  finer  than  clays,  and  is  much  more  liable  to  granula¬ 
tion. 

The  effort  to  reduce  our  material  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  has  been 
the  source  of  greatest  annoyance.  The  larger  lumps  must  absolutely  be  screened 
out.  This  requires  regrinding,  elevating  and  screening  the  same  material  sev¬ 
eral  times  possibly,  taxing  these  parts  of  machinery  to  the  utmost  or  reducing 
the  capacity.  We  would  suggest  here  that  an  essential  point  in  erection  of  plant 
is  the  arrangement  of  screens  and  chutes  to  have  as  little  rolling  of  clay  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Have  your  clay  to  fall  as  near  plumb  into  feed  box  of  machine  as  you  can. 
This  will,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  granulation. 

Do  not  depend  upon  your  machine  to  take  out  or  overcome  granulation. 
There  is  not  a  brick  press  on  the  market  that  will  prepare  your  clay. 

D,  machine  for  pressing.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor  desire  to  advertise  any 
particular  machine.  The  makers  of  the  different  machines  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  amply  ably  to  do  this.  The  reputation  of  the  machine  and  the  reputation 
of  its  product  are  so  closely  allied  that  testimonials  or  recommendations  from 
manufacturers  of  brick  to  machine  builders  taints  somewhat  of  self  praise.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  duty  that  every  brickmaker  owes  to  himself  to,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  uphold  and  fully  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  product. 
Some  years  ago  I  learned  that  with  the  most  successful  brickmakers,  the  last 
kiln  was  always  the  best.  With  this  sort  of  modifying  preamble,  I  think  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  modestly,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  machine  we  are  oper¬ 
ating.  The  selection  of  machine  is  of  greatest  importance.  If  you  intend  the 
manufacture  of  front  and  ornamental  brick  and  can  afford  to  grind  your  shale 
damp,  thereby  lessening  your  capacity  and  then  dry  your  brick  in  rack  or  dry 
kilns  before  setting  in  kiln,  then  you  have  a  wide  range  of  selection.  When  it 
comes  to  the  manufacture  of  fronts  and  ornamentals  exclusively,  I  am  not  enthus¬ 
iastic  and  have  nothing  to  say,  but  believe  such  a  policy  would  soon  put  us  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

But  where  common  brick  forms  the  basis,  with  fronts  and  ornamentals  as 
incidental,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  press  that 
can  exert  the  maximum  pressure,  and  offer  resistance  to  strain  and  wear  con¬ 
sequent  to  constant  use  from  day  to  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  For  the  profitable 
manufacture  of  shale  brick  the  material  must  be  dry  to  get  the  best  results,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  degree  of  fineness  in  grinding.  The  drier  and  the  finer  your 
materials  the  more  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  have  a  machine  that  can 
give  supreme  pressure  equally  upon  top  and  bottom  of  brick. 

In  the  selection  of  a  machine,  the  history  of  the  machine  for  constant  use, 
for  annual  capacity  and  repairs,  and  its  product  in  competition  with  other  presses 
is  a  vital  consideration. 

St.  Louis  is  unquestionably  the  city  of  dry  press  brick.  A  visit  to  this  point 
will  show  you  nearly  all  the  different  dry-press  machines  in  existence,  either  in 
use  or  otherwise.  An  inspection  of  the  various  yards  in  this  city,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  machines  in  use,  will  repay  any  person  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  dry- press  machine. 

You  may  possibly  run  across  one  or  two  machine  agents  in  this  city  of  dry 
press  brick,  all  of  whom  I  promise  you  will  treat  you  right  royally,  and  give  you 
all  the  assistance  in  your  tour  of  investigation  that  they  can. 

E,  setting  and  burning.  These  two  items  properly  belong  together.  The  set 
ting  of  brick  made  from  shale  differs  from  that  of  brick  made  from  clay,  in  only 
one  respect  that  I  now  call  to  mind,  that  is,  to  guard  against  rolling  consequent  to 
shrinkage.  Shale  usually  shrinks  more  than  clay  and  uneven  shrinkage  will 
cause  the  brick  to  roll  which  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons  that  are  patent 
To  avoid  this  rolling  we  set  only  two  brick  directly  over  each  other  instead  of 
three,  as  is  often  done  in  stock  brick,  and  we  reverse  the  direction  of  the  brick 
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in  horizontal  plane  across  kiln,  every  alternate  block,  that  is  we  let  the  ends  of 
brick  in  second  block  abut  against  sides  in  first  block ;  ends  in  third,  against 
sides  in  second,  and  so  on  across  the  kiln. 

In  burning  it  is  our  observation  that  the  water-smoking  can  be  done  with 
less  care  and  more  safety  in  shale  than  in  clay  brick,  certainly  than  with  the 
clays  that  we  have  used. 

The  total  absence  of  any  technology  upon  this  branch  of  manufacture  makes 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  intelligibly  convey  to  you  any  correct  impres¬ 
sions  of  ideas  I  may  have  as  to  degree  of  heat  necessary,  etc. 

I  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  that  when  we  are  satisfied  kiln  is  nearly  dry 
or  free  from  water-smoke,  we  increase  our  heat  slowly,  getting  heat  well  out  on 
top  all  over,  then  after  closing  the  platting  we  begin  to  settle,  watching  top  and 
bottom  carefully  till  we  get  as  nearly  as  possible  a  settle  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  when  we  set  forty-two  high,  uniformly  over  top.  This  settle  allows  for 
shrinkage  of  about  one-ninth.  If  we  should,  from  any  freaks  of  the  fires,  ge- 
one  portion  settled  in  advance  of  the  other  we  cover  this  part  we  think  is  burned 
sufficiently  with  asbestos  paper  and  keep  up  the  heat  in  eyes  with  light  fires. 
We  sometimes  cover  the  whole  top.  We  think  this  causes  the  brick  to  burn  out 
closer  to  the  top,  and  frequently  burns  the  soot  off  top  platting,  enabling  us  to 
pitch  out  and  deliver  if  we  desire,  as  these  are  always  best  hard  brick. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  annealing,  upon  which  subject  much  has  been 
written  recently.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  our  process,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  all  of  you.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  shove  all 
the  coal  off  the  grate  bars;  this  is  done  chiefly  to  save  thegrate;  then  we  daub 
the  doors  tight  and  let  them  anneal.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  we  open  the 
casing;  make  a  test.  If  the  brick  are  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  straw  or  wagon 
beds  we  conclude  they  haven’t  thoroughly  annealed,  and  let  them  alone,  un¬ 
less  we  are  too  much  rushed.  This  may  appear  to  you  as  treating  the  annealing 
or  toughening  of  brick  very  slightly.  We  recognize  that  it  is  not  well  to  let  a  cold 
draft  of  air  on  to  white  hot  clay  wares  of  any  kind,  as,  in  brickyard  parlance,  it 
“  chills  ”  them.  But  if  you  have  not  taken  the  proper  steps  to  toughen  your 
brick  in  the  grinding,  pressing  and  burning,  you  will  accomplish  little  in 
cooling. 

F,  Delivery,  collections  and  spending  your  money.  All  three  of  these  little 
details  in  the  business  we  find  very  much  improved  by  the  use  of  shale  by  the 
dry  press  process,  the  material  and  the  process  being  peculiarly  favorable.  We 
make  asuperior  brick  andean  deliver  them  easier,  because  we  always  have  a 
place  to  put  them.  Our  collections  are  easier  made  because  our  customers  are 
better  satisfied.  The  enthusiasm  is  kept  up,  and  we  always  have  our  money 
spent  before  we  get  it,  for  more  machinery  and  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
I  don’t  care  to  give  it  away  on  the  outside,  but  we  all  know  how  it  is,  the  brick- 
maker’s,  that  is  the  progressive  brickmaker’s  money,  is  spent  with  very  little 
trouble.  It  is  done  mostly  by  handing  his  banker  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  his 
signature  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hanker  gives  him  another  with  the  same  signa¬ 
ture.  Queer,  isn’t  it?  But  let’s  stop.  If  we  start  on  the  circulation  of  money 
we  might  get  into  politics,  and  when  it  comes  to  politics  Texas  “  is  in  it.”  Only 
one  way  and  at  this  writing  it  would  be  a  little  discourteous  and  uncharitable 
for  us  to  flaunt  any  of  the  ideas  that  have  obtained  in  this  section  on  the  money 
and  other  political  questions. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  said  may  bring  out  something  by  way  of  discus¬ 
sion  that  will  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  or  contemplating  the  manufacture 
of  brick  from  shale  by  the  dry  press  process,  I  leave  the  subject,  by  no  means 
finished  and  hardly  touched  upon,  with  you.  [Applause.] 

Secretary  Randall — I  have  a  letter  here  just  received  from 
an  absent  member,  one  who  is  admired  very  much  by  those  who 
have  met  him  at  former  conventions.  It  is  from  George  M.  Fiske, 
of  Boston.  [Applause.] 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  24, 1893. 

My  Dear  Randall— I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  be  present  at  the 
convention.  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at  Philadelphia  and  again  here  by 
important  matters  which  I  can  not  well  neglect.  I  particularly  wanted  to  be 
with  you  this  year  to  make  amends,  if  possible,  for  the  mistake  which  I  made  at 
the  powwow  at  Washington  a  year  ago.  Please  remember  me  to  the  brethren. 

Yours  truly,  George  M.  Fiske. 

President  Ittner — Mr.  Alsip  desires  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  invitation  which  Chicago  has  extended  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Alsip— The  invitation  extended  by  Chicago  was  originally 
intended  for  next  January,  but  since  extending  the  invitation  we 
have  heard  a  number  express  a  desire  to  hold  a  meeting  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  Morld’s  Fair.  Now,  we  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  hold 
a  mid-year  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  World’s  Fair  as  well  as 
later.  I  want  to  say  further,  that  from  the  last  day  in  May  to  the 
last  day  of  October,  I  don’t  know  how  many  days  there  will  be  in 
October  in  Chicago  this  year,  but  from  the  time  the  fair  opens  un¬ 
til  it  closes,  we  will  have  a  room  in  which  visiting  brickmakers  and 
craftsmen  can  be  entertained,  and  we  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  hospitality  which  we 
shall  offer.  [Applause.] 

President  Ittner — The  next  order  of  business  is  a  paper  on 
“  Burned  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material,”  by  John  R.  Elder,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


BURNED  CLAY  AS  A  ROOFING  MATERIAL. 

BY  JOHN  R.  ELDER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlernen  of  the  Association : 

Under  the  head  of  burned  clay  as  a  roofing  material,  the  word  tile  expresses 
the  material  it  is  made  of,  how  it  is  made,  and  its  uses.  The  Century  dictionary 
defines  the  word  tile,  as  a  thin  slab  of  baked  clay  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  etc.  A  thin  slab  of  tiD,  iron,  or  metal  of  any  kind  is  not  tile.  Tile  is 
burned  clay  as  a  roofing  material,  and  nothing  else,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to 
occupy  your  attention  with  for  a  few  minutes. 

In  one  of  my  trips  in  a  Pullman  ear,  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  for  a  traveling  companion,  a  gentleman  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  chatty  old  man,  with  a  good  memory.  Among  other 
things,  we  talked  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  he  and  I  were  young. 
Here  we  were  riding  day  and  night  in  a  car  going  thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
best  hotel  accommodations  on  the  train,  instead  of  traveling  by  horse,  road 
wagon,  or  walking.  He  said  if  any  one  had  told  him,  when  a  young  man,  that 
he-would  live  to  see  the  wonderful  changes  he  actually  saw  now,  he  would  think 
they  were  telling  him  a  fairy  tale. 

The  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  every  branch,  within  his  single 
life,  was  beyond  comprehension.  He  spoke  of  light— the  fat  pan,  with  a  rag  to 
burn ;  the  tallow  dip ;  then  sperm  oil ;  then  lard  oil ;  then  gas ;  then  petroleum  ; 
then  electricity,  that  rivals  the  sun.  He  was  a  papermaker  by  trade,  and  com¬ 
menced  making  paper  a  single  sheet  at  a  time,  with  a  seive  to  collect  the  pulp, 
then  spread  in  blankets,  and  pressed  in  a  screw  press.  He  told  of  the  different 
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improvements  in  h is  trade,  how  each  one  was  thought  to  be  the  best  and  last, 
until  now,  logs  were  put  in  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  hardly  touched  by 
hand  until  it  came  out  paper  ready  for  the  press  at  the  other.  If  you  gentlemeu 
before  me,  with  silver  locks,  will  think  of  how  things  were  when  you  were 
young,  and  how  they  are  now,  you  will  agree  with  the  old  gentleman,  that  it  was 
a  fairy  tale— that  imagination  then  could  not  conceive  of  the  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  that  now  actually  exist,  and  are  considered  common  place,  every  day 
necessities. 

Edward  L.  Morse  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  American  Architect ,  in 
1892,  on  the  older  form  of  roofing  tiles,  that  are  exhaustive  in  tracing  their  his¬ 
tory.  He  traces  their  use  hack  to  China,  several  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
and  says  they  were  made  even  before  the  sloping  roof  was  first  used.  Palm 
leaves,  straw,  and  the  bark  of  trees  formed  the  first  coverings  for  sloping  roofs, 
and  then  comes  terra-cotta  tile,  made  in  the  form  of  bark,  with  the  larger  pieces 
curving  upward,  and  smaller  pieces  to  cover  the  joints. 

Relics  of  these  ancient  tiles  are  found  in  the  art  galleries  in  Berlin,  Dresden 
and  London.  The  articles  are  illustrated  with  cuts  of  titles  made  in  different 
countries,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tile  are  made  and  used  in  this  country 
to-day  of  the  same  general  form  that  were  used  four  thousand  years  ago. 

In  his  classification  Mr.  Morse  shows  that  the  Normal  (Asiatic)  tile  were  used 
in  the  Orient,  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  China,  India,  Greece  and  Italy;  the  Pan 
(Belgic)  in  England,  Scandanavia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Japan,  Java  and  various 
modern  countries;  the  Flat  (Germanic)  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  France  and  England. 

In  the  shape  and  form  of  these  tiles  you  will  see  the  same  shapes  and  forms 
most  generally  used  to-day,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  shown  that  these 
old  forms  of  tile  are  bedded  in  mud  and  clay— it  is  necessary  in  laying  most  of 
the  tiles  made  at  this  day  to  bed  them  in  cement.  The  most  artistic  tiles  are 
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found  in  China,  Korea  and  Japan,  where  they  are  highly  glazed,  indifferent 
colors,  with  very  elaborate  finishings,  making  a  very  showy  and  ornamental  roof. 

The  old  form  of  tile  were  made  of  material  the  most  enduring  of  man’s  fabri¬ 
cations,  and  the  terra  cotta  roof  lile,  when  properly  made  is,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  Acting  as  a  non-conductor,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  house,  under  a  tile  roof,  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  Slate  absorbs  and  transmits  a  great  deal  of  heat.  Shingles  are  short¬ 
lived  and  a  menace  in  times  of  conflagration.  With  the  best  tile  clays  in  the 
world,  and  an  abundance  of  unskilled  labor  usually  employed  in  making  tile, 
there  is  no  reason  why  roofing  tile  should  not  come  into  common  use  in  this 
country,  as  they  have  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Morse,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  tile  roofing— I  must  say  that  I 
fully  agree  with  him. 

In  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture  and  Construction,  A.  Rospide  has  an  article  on 
roofing  tile  in  France,  which  gives  a  good  description  of  the  latest  improvements. 
He  divides  his  article  on  roofing  material  into  four  parts — first,  clay;  second, 
stone;  third,  metallic  and  fourth,  wrood,  giving  the  preference  in  the  order 
named.  In  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  tile,  he  says  it  is  still  carried  on  just 
as  it  was  before  the  development  of  machinery.  The  clay  must  be  selected  with 
great  care  reduced  to  a  paste,  run  into  a  plaster  mould,  then  dried  and  burned. 
This  necessarily  makes  the  tile  thick,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  trimming  and 
handling.  The  simple  flat  tile  was  long  ago  almost  universally  s  perseded  by 
the  lapping  and  interlocking  tile.  He  says  the  following  are  requisites  of  every 
good  roofing  material. 

First.  It  must  exclude  moisture,  which  rots  wooden  framework. 

Second.  It  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  must 
admit  of  provision  for  all  expansion  and  contraction  consequent  upon  varia¬ 
tions  in  temperature. 

Third.  It  must  not  overweight  the  trussing  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
supporting  timbers. 

Fourth.  It  must  be  fire-proof. 

Fifth.  The  original  expense  should  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  which 
the  construction  is  to  serve. 

Sixth.  It  should  require  but  little  care. 

Every  one  of  these  conditions  are  fully  complied  with  by  the  tile  made 
under  the  patents  of  the  Clay  Shingle  Company. 

Louis  H.  Gibson,  architect,  spent  years  in  France  and  Germany  investigating 
their  manner  of  building,  especially  in  constructing  their  houses  so  as  to  be  se¬ 
cure  from  fire.  He  speaks  in  no  uncertain  way  about  burned  clay  for  covering 
houses.  It  is  the  ideal  covering— the  only  material  that  is  reliable,  and  will 
stand  the  test  for  centuries.  He  says,  “  The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  tile  roof  are 
too  old  and  too  numerous  to  need  anything  more  than  mere  mention.  If  we 
stop  to  think  about  it,  we  know  that  the  roofing  material  in  general  use  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Slate,  at  best,  is  a  temporary  roofing;  it  is  readily  affected  by 
heat;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  little  heat  will  expose  all  the  woodwork  of  an 
ordinary  roof  to  the  action  of  fire.  Shingles  are  as  inflammable  as  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  same  amount  of  wood.  Slate  and  shingles,  as  we  know,  are  the 
general  roofing  materials.  Tiles  being  a  clay  product,  afford  protection  to  all 
woodwork  under  it  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way.  The  heat  does  not  affect  the 
tiles  in  the  least.  Frosts  affects  them  much  less  than  slate. 

The  covering  of  a  roof  with  tile  practically  means  not  only  the  protection 
from  the  elements,  but,  as  well,  protection  from  conflagrations,  or  any  unusual 
or  dangerous  degree  of  heat.  Heat,  as  we  know,  can  not  affect  burned  clay 
products.  This  quality,  together  with  its  ability  to  resist  other  elements  of 
nature,  renders  it  the  ideal  building  material.  Its  qualities  of  this  character 
are  quite  as  apparent  for  roof  covering  as  for  other  use.  For  some  reason,  not 
easily  understood,  tile  roofs  have  not  been  generally  manufactured  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  the  field  is  open,  and  while  there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  mate¬ 
rial,  it  is  not  satisfied.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  tile  roof  at 
a  moderate  price. 

“For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  real  value  of  tile  roof,  I  choose  to  go 
back  to  their  history  in  France.  There  are  many  roofs  existing  in  this  country 
which  are  not  quite  one  thousand  years  old,  and  those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  are  common  indeed.  What  better  evidence  of  their  quality  can  be 
asked?” 

In  the  western  part  of  Indiana,  in  a  small  country  town,  lives  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  old  gentleman.  He  is  a  carpenter,  and  supports  himself  and  family  by 
work  at  his  trade.  He  had  traveled  very  little,  his  business  did  not  allow  him 
much  time  for  reading,  but  he  was  a  great  thinker.  He  had  an  inventive  mind, 
and  understood  the  use  of  tools.  As  there  were  excellent  clays  in  his  town,  he 
tried  to  form  a  tile  for  roofing  houses.  He  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  money 
for  years  in  experimenting.  The  forms  he  made  were  burned  in  a  fire-brick 
factory  near.  When  he  got  a  good  point  he  kept  it,  and  changed  and  altered 
and  improved  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  what  he  believed  to  be  just  the 
thing.  He  wanted  a  tile  that  would  be  strong,  light  on  the  roof,  that  would  be 
guarded  at  every  point  against  sleet,  rain  and  drifting  snow,  that  would  be 
wind,  water  and  frost  proof,  and  fire  proof,  that  could  b.e  made  by  machinery  at 
a  small  expense,  and  could  be  worked  and  burned  without  loss.  After  getting 
all  these  points  to  his  satisfaction,  he  consulted  a  patent  attorney  and  found  his 
form  and  principle  was  new— that  his  tile  was  patentable.  He  secured  one 
patent,  and  followed  that  with  others,  until  he  now  has  six.  Like  most  inven¬ 
tors  he  had  no  money  to  manufacture  his  tile.  He  had  no  money,  nor  influence 
to  seek  the  capital  necessary.  After  several  years  the  president  of  the  railroad 
running  through  his  town  became  interested  in  his  invention,  and  through  his 
influence  the  necessary  capital  "was  obtained.  A  factory  was  started.  Again 
time  and  money  was  spent  in  putting  his  theories  into  practical  use.  Tile  were 


made— the  factoey  was  run  successfully  and  profitably,  and  to-day  some  splen¬ 
did  buildings  are  covered  with  tile  made  at  his  little  factory.  He  can  show 
roofs  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  the  factory  burned,  and  has 
not  yet  rebuilt,  but  four  factories  are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  before  this  year  is  out  more  tile  will  be  made  of  his  pattern,  and 
under  his  patents,  than  in  all  the  other  tile  factories  in  the  United  States. 

Architects  and  others  often  wonder  why  more  tile  have  not  been  used  in  the 
United  States.  This  question  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place  this  was  a 
timber  country ;  clap-boards  and  shingles  were  easily  made  out  of  timber,  and 
they  formed  a  cheap  roof  that  answered  the  purpose  for  a  time.  Then  came 
slate,  and  tin,  and  galvanized  iron,  and  felt  and  gravel,  that  could  always  be 
obtained  when  wanted,  were  light  and  cheap.  Tile,  as  made,  was  heavy,  expen¬ 
sive,  hard  to  get,  and  in  consequence  were  only  used  on  expensive  buildings, 
that  could  contract  for  them  in  ample  time.  Many  have  tried  to  make  tile,  but 
the  rule  has  been  to  follow  the  old  forms  of  tile,  and  the  old  manner  of  making 
them,  so  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it.  Both  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Rospide,  quoted 
above,  confirm  this  fact.  The  manufacture  of  tile  has  not  kept  pace  in  advance¬ 
ment  with  that  of  any  other  branch  of  clay  industry.  The  idea  has  been  to  in¬ 
vent  a  machine  to  make  tile  easily  and  cheaply,  while  the  fact  is,  there  is  plenty 
of  machinery  exactly  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  brick  presses  of  to-day  can 
make  tile  just  as  easily  as  they  can  make  brick,  and  the  best  of  these  are  not 
expensive.  I  would  not  consider  a  repress  expensive  that  will  make  4,000  tile  a 
day  and  cost  but  $225.  The  German  press  that  forms  the  tile  in  plaster  moulds 
is  not  what  progressive  Americans  want.  The  application  of  our  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  in  preparing  clay,  and  forming  tile,  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  tile,  improving  their  quality,  and  cheapening  their  cost. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  only  five  tile  works  in  the  United 
States.  Three  of  these  are  in  Baltimore  and  two  in  Ohio.  Terra  cotta  works 
have  made  tile  on  orders,  but  it  is  a  branch  they  have  not  prepared  for,  and  only 
make  them  when  they  feel  compelled  to.  There  are  more  tile  made  by  one  fac¬ 
tory  in  Ohio  than  by  all  the  balance  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  making  roofing  tile  has  not  been  profitable  in  this  country,  and  this  is 
probably  true,  as  we  find  where  any  business  is  successful  competition  starts  up 
all  around  it.  In  our  opinion  the  reason  the  tile  business  has  not  been  more 
successful  is  because  the  old  form  of  tile,  and  the  old  way  of  making  them  in  the 
old  county,  has  been  followed  in  this.  The  tile  is  too  heavy,  has  to  be  laid  in 
cement,  and  the  improved  machinery  has  not  been  used  in  making  them.  And, 
again,  stocks  have  never  been  kept  on  hand  to  fill  orders  on  short  notice.  When 
you  think  of  the  vast  sums  that  are  spent  each  year  in  building,  and  that  fully 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  all  these  buildings  are  for  the  roofs,  you  can  see 
what  a  business  can  be  done,  if  the  tile  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  speaking  of  the  tile  factories  above,  I  did  not  include  four  that  have  been 
started  within  the  last  year  to  make  tile  under  the  patents  of  the  Clay  Shingle 
Company.  One  factory  has  been  started  at  Baltimore,  one  at  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  one  at  Chicago  and  one  at  Denver.  Before  this  year  is  out  all  these  fac¬ 
tories  will  be  making  tile  on  a  large  scale,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  for 
several  other  factories. 

In  considering  the  value  of  rooting  tile,  the  question  of  protection  from  fire 
and  insurance  enters  largely  into  the  account.  In  these  days,  when  so  much 
money  is  spent  iu  fire-proofing  the  inside  of  buildings  with  hollow  brick  wails, 
deadening  the  floors  with  terracotta  blocks,  and  steel  joists  and  girders,  it  seems 
like  folly  to  put  materials  on  a  roof,  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  building,  that 
will  not  resist  the  least  heat,  but  rather  attracts  fire  from  adjoining  buildings, 
aud  often  when  more  than  a  square  away.  Many  of  you  have  had  fires,  and 
know  what  it  means  to  be  burned  out;  aud  all  of  you  pay  insurance,  and  know 
what  a  heavy  tax  that  is.  In  Germany,  where  buildings  are  constructed  under 
government  inspection,  with  all  possible  protection  against  fire,  and  where  tile 
roofs  are  universal,  the  rate  of  insurance  is  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  A  risk  that  will  cost  one  dollar  there,  will  cost  ten  dollars  here,  and  losses 
by  fire  there  are  as  one  to  one  hundred  here.  In  the  last  seventeen  years  in  the 
United  States,  the  losses  by  fire  were  $1, 818, 323, BOG — more  than  the  present 
national  debt.  In  the  year  1801,  the  loss  was  $143,764,967,  in  23,313  fires;  of  these 
fires  forty-four  brick  and  tile  works  were  destroyed;  i81  fires  were  caused  by 
sparks  from  locomotives  and  flues,  on  which  the  loss  was  $4,506,184.  Twelve 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  business  failures  were  traced  directly 
to  the  loss  by  fires  in  1891.  Last  year  $40,600,000  of  property  was  destroyed  by  fire 
that  did  not  originate  on  the  premises,  or  by  exposure  to  adjoining  property. 
The  per  ceutage  of  loss  in  1891  that  originated  on  the  premises  was  71.8,  and  by 
exposure  28.2.  This  is  a  fearful  record  of  loss  by  fire,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  every 
one  of  you  have  to  pay  part  of  it,  whether  your  property  was  insured  or  not. 
This  is  only  the  money  value  of  the  loss,  aud  if  the  loss  in  time  and  business  by 
men  thrown  out  of  work  was  estimated,  it  would  probaby  be  more  than  doubled. 
Now,  as  it  is  an  admitted  and  unquestioned  fact  that  there  is  no  material  that 
affords  as  certain  a  protection  from  fire  as  burned  clay,  you  see  the  value  tile 
has  for  roofing.  Nearly  one-third  the  fires,  and  one-third  the  loss  in  1891,  was 
from  outside  exposures  that  might  and  would  have  been  saved  if  the  buildings 
had  been  covered  with  tile.  Can  any  stronger  argument  be  used  in  favor  of 
covering  your  houses  with  tile? 

Another  valuable  quality  in  the  clay  roof  covering  is  that  it  is  a  non-con¬ 
ductor.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  porcelain  insulators  on  electric  lines. 
They  are  considered  just  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  glass.  Now,  it  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  building  a  house  to  keep  out  the  heat  in  summer  as  to  keep  it  in  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  attics  of  our  houses,  and  especially  if  covered  by 
slate,  are  as  hot  as  ovens;  and  as  long  as  a  single  floor  and  coat  of  plaster  only 
separate  the  attic  from  the  sleeping  room,  the  temperature  in  the  latter  nearly 
equals  that  of  the  former.  Nothing  so  effectually  overcomes  this  as  a  tile  roof, 
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which  neither  attracts  the  heat  nor  retains  the  frost.  The  sleeping  rooms  in  a 
house  covered  with  tile  are  always  comfortable— cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer 

in  winter. 

The  day  for  boring  augur-holes  with  gimlets  has  passed.  In  all  mechanical 
business,  and  particularly  in  clay  industries,  in  thesedays.it  takes  capital  to 
start  a  business  and  carry  it  on.  The  profit  is  more  to-day  on  the  amount  of 
business  done— on  the  use  of  the  best  machinery  and  appliances,  and  conven¬ 
iences  for  handling  and  shipping.  Little  fish  can’t  swim  safely  in  streams  where 
big  fish  live  and  thrive.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  to  be  successful  in 
any  branch  of  the  clay  business,  in  these  days,  you  must  have  money  enough  to 
get  the  best  machinery,  and  to  meet  all  bills  until  your  business  gets  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  tile  business.  Many  have  the  idea 
that  the  roofing  tile  business  is  a  small  one— that  it  is  like  the  drain  tile  business 
—a  neighborhood  affair.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  business  as  large  as  you  have  the  money 
and  business  brains  to  make  it.  No  tile  factory  I  know  of  in  this  country  has 
been  able  to  keep  a  stock  on  hands  to  supply  immediate  demands.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  order  the  tile  for  the  roof  before  the  cellar  was  dug,  and  then  often 
wait  weeks  or  months,  with  the  building  exposed  to  the  weather,  before  you  got 
them.  The  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  and  delay  has  compelled  architects 
and  owners  to  substitute  other  roof  covering — they  would  not  be  deviled  to. 
death  waiting.  Tile  will  stand  shipping.  The  business  is  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  one,  but  it  must  not  be  started  and  carried  on  in  the  gimlet  principle. 

You  have  read  in  your  papers  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  man  who 
tried  to  run  a  brickyard.  He  had  read  about  making  brick  in  the  papers  and 
therefore  knew  all  about  it.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  buy  a  machine,  start  a  yard* 
and  the  machine  would  make  the  brick.  He  tells  of  his  troubles,  the  time  lost, 
money  lost,  brick  lost,  temper  lost,  and  even  his  religion  lost,  before  he  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  good  brickmaker.  If  this  is  true  of  brick.it  is  doubly  true  of  tile. 
It  is  possible  some  of  you  have  had  experience  in  trying  to  make  tile,  and  could 
tell  interesting  stories  of  how  sanguine  you  were  when  you  started  in  and  how 
disgusted  you  were  when  you  started  out.  If  you  have  not  been  there  others 
have.  I  have  met  them — plenty  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  men  that  could  tell 
you  all  about  making  tile— but  their  tile  never  got  on  the  roof.  I  suppose  I  am 
talking  to  practical  men,  that  can  appreciate  a  practical  business  proposition, 
when  I  tell  you  that  if  you  want  to  start  in  the  tile  business  buy  experience  and 
knowledge  from  the  successful  man,  you  will  understand  it.  If  the  knowledge 
is  of  the  right  kind  it  is  cheap  at  any  price.  It  will  save  you  much  more  than 
you  pay  for  it.  Experimenting  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  practical  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  man  that  has  the  knowledge  and  experience  has  paid  for 
it.  You  see  the  point? 

Will  tile  sell?  is  a  question  that  may  be  asked.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
know  they  will.  Of  course  tile,  as  compared  with  other  roofs  is  not  a  cheap  roof, 
and  will  not  be  used  on  the  cheaper  class  of  buildings.  But  tile  has  qualities  for 
roofing  no  other  material  has,  and  if  a  tile  looks  well,  has  the  fire  and.  frost  prop¬ 
erties,  can  be  laid  at  a  small  cost,  is  not  too  heavy,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  reason  able 
price,  every  building  that  has  valuable  records  and  property  to  protect,  churches, 
school-houses, railroad  depots,  and  elegant  private  residences  will  use  them.  The 
trouble  is  not  to  sell  them,  but  to  have  them  to  sell,  so  that  architects  and  build¬ 
ers  know  they  can  get  them  when  wanted,  without  delay.  I  know  what  I  am 
saying  when  I  tell  you  the  only  trouble  about  selling  tile  is  in  keeping  a  stock 
on  hand  to  supply  the  demand.  Tile  is  the  coming  roof  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  shown  you  from  the  best  authority  that  there  is  no  roofing  material 
equals  tile.  Slate  is  the  next  best,  and  in  considering  prices  with  an  inferior 
article,  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  relative  qualities.  The  American  architect 
quotes  prices  on  building  materials.  In  looking  at  the  quotations  on  slate  in 
Chicago,  to  builders  and  contractors,  the  prices  range  from  $5.50  to  $14  per 
square.  Red  slate  is  $12  to  $14,  and  unfading  black  and  purple  from  $7.10  to 
$9.  Now,  the  tile  made  under  the  patents  of  the  Clay  Shingle  Company,  can 
be  sold  at  a  good  profit  for  $8.0o  per  square,  and  can  be  laid  on  the  roof  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  slate,  so  you  see  the  modern  tile,  made  by  machinery,  having 
all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  old  tile,  has  the  advantages  in  weight  and  price 
over  the  better  class  of  slate.  With  these  points  in  their  favor,  who  can  say  that 
tile  is  not  the  coming  roof  ? 

President  Ittner  —  We  will  return  to  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Figh’s  paper.  It  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Morgan — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  paper. 

I  know  it  is  about  time  to  close  the  convention,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  must  he  done  in  a  short  time.  The  discussion  on  drying  this 
morning  made  me  feel  as  though  I  were  in  an  old-fashioned  Meth¬ 
odist  experience  meeting.  I  was  pleased  with  this  paper,  because 
it  was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  writer.  In  regard  to  this 
question,  I  am  not  quite  exactly  like  the  young  man  who  advertised 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The  Experience  of  Married  Life,”  when  he 
had  only  been  married  two  weeks.  I  have  had  more  than  two 
weeks’  experience  in  the  dry  process  of  making  brick.  Sometime 
ago  a  gentleman  in  the  East  wrote  me  on  the  question,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  a  hope  for  making  dry-press  brick  where  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  suitable.  I  knew  that  this  gentleman  had  gone  over  the 
Enited  States,  and  made  the  statement  in  the  East  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  either  by  the 
soft  mud  or  by  a  better  process,  was  suitable  for  the  dry  process. 


Hence,  I  said  I  had  a  hope  of  making  dry-press  brick  with  a  suitable 
material.  He  wrote  back,  and  said  he  was  satisfied  that  T  had 
no  experience  with  the  dry-press  process.  If  that  gentleman,  or 
any  of  his  representatives,  are  here,  I  would  like  to  say  to  him  that 
I  was  making  dry-press  brick  when  he  was  wearing  his  swaddling 
clothes,  and  I  am  here  to  make  the  statement,  without  fear  of  suc¬ 
cessful  contradiction,  that  where  you  have  a  special  material  taken 
into  the  dry  house,  and  then  dried  by  artificial  means,  preparing 
the  clay  for  the  grinding  process,  I  say  that  the  dry-press  process 
is  not  adapted  to  it.  I  know  that  any  of  the  dry-press  machine 
manufacturers  will  bear  me  out  on  that  question.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  one  that  I  will  commend  to  your  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  to  look  first  and  see  that  your  material  is  suitable  for 
that  process.  Another  important  item  is:  Insist  on  having  your 
clays  tested.  A  good  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  sending 
their  clays  to  machine  or  drier  men  to  be  tested.  I  say  don’t  you 
ever  send  your  clay  to  be  tested  to  any  dry-press  machine  manu¬ 
facturers,  unless  you  go  with  it  yourself  or  send  your  superintendent. 


James  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  next  important  item,  burning  and  drying  reminds  me  of  an 
experience  I  had  in  Staffordshire.  I  was  sent  to  erect  and  start 
works  for  a  man  who  had  been  burning  about  50,000  thousands  a 
day  in  the  old,  old  type,  and  he  had  corns  on  every  toe  and  all  ten 
of  his  fingers ;  he  was  very  ticklish,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
suggestions.  They  had  the  old-fashioned  down-draft  kiln,  something- 
like  Mr.  Eudaly’s,  only,  of  course,  not  so  good.  We  made  the  brick 
and  set  them  in  the  kiln,  and  I  said  to  him  now  be  very  careful 
what  you  do,  and  I  told  him  to  he  extremely  careful  in  the  water¬ 
smoking.  He  peremptorily  told  me  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
He  went  to  work  and  set  his  fires  just  as  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  a  man  had  to  be  employed  to  haul  those 
brick  out  and  put  them  back  in  the  bank.  My  brethren,  if  you  are 
determined  to  take  your  brick  direct  from  machine  to  kiln,  get  a 
kiln  that  will  dry  your  brick  with  the  up-draft,  and  then  finish 
with  the  down-draft. 

Mr.  Guise— I  want  to  relate  a  little  of  my  experience  in  drying 
brick.  I  sent  some  of  my  material  to  different  machine  men  for  a 
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test.  I  sent  to  parties  that  make  dry  press  machinery,  and  to  par¬ 
ties  who  make  auger  machines,  and  also  to  some  who  make  stiff 
mud  machines.  The  result  was  I  got  no  sample  from  the  parties 
who  make  dry  press  machines,  but  got  some  very  fair  pavers  from 
the  parties  who  make  the  auger  machine  and  also  from  the  stiff 
mud  machine.  I  inquired  of  the  parties  who  made  the  dry  press 
machine  why  they  did  not  send  me  any  pavers.  They  did  not  give 
me  any  reason  for  it,  but  sent  me  some  fair  samples  of  brick  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dry  press  machine  was  not  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  stiff  mud  machine  is  the  true  one  for  making  paving  brick. 

President  Ittner— We  will  pass  on  to  the  last  paper  of  the 
afternoon  session,  “  Vitrifaction  of  Clays,”  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  McDonald — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  must  make  a  confession  and  ask  your  indulgence.  I  have 
not  prepared  a  formal  paper  on  the  subject  assigned  me.  In  truth, 
I  never  agreed  to.  Our  industrious  and  persistent  secretary  asked 
me  to  take  a  place  on  the  programme,  and  knowing  it  was  no  use 
to  say  no,  for  Randall  never  takes  “  no  ”  for  an  answer,  I  permitted 
him  to  have  his  way,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do,  and  put  me  on  the 
programme.  Nov,  you  have  my  confession.  The  indulgence  I 
crave  is  that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  in  a  desultory  manner,  as  I 
am  not  prepared  to  speak  seriously  or  at  much  length  upon  the 
subject. 

THE  VITRIFACTION  OF  CLAYS. 

by  a.  l.  McDonald,  louisville,  ky. 

That  originality  often  makes  men  famous  is  admitted,  but  the  man,  unless 
he  be  at  least  a  “five-year-old,”  who  has  ambition  in  this  direction  and  gets  his 
name  on  the  programme  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  the  last  day  on  any  such  narrow 
topic  as  the  “Fuel  Question,”  “Burned  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material,”  or  “Vitrifac¬ 
tion  of  Clays,”  is  apt  to  be  disappointed  and  come  to  real  grief.  Notified  long 
before— at  least  a  month— that  he  is  down  for  an  essay  or  address,  with  the  time 
before  him  he  feels  able  to  write  a  quarto  volume  ou  his  chosen  subject,  the  one 
chosen  for  him.  He  has  some  reading  in  this  direction  and  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  considers  unique  and  original.  He  is  down  on  the  “fuel 
question,”  and  wishing  to  start  out  on  a  "broad  guage”  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  work  in  his  original  matter  in  such  a  way  as  gain  his  print,  i.  e.,  hide  the 
mass  of  what  he  don’t  know  behind  the  molecule  of  what  he  thinks  he  does 
know,  he  goes  first  to  the  old  and  established  authorities,  finds  pages  on  wood 
peat  and  coal  as  fuels, .but  nothing  of  value  at  this  day  on  oil,  and  nothing  at 
all  on  natural  gas,  or  artificial  gas  for  burning  brick.  He  takes  down  the  later 
works— Davis,  Craig  aud  others— and  finds  a  little  more,  but  rather  behind  what 
he  has  read  during  the  last  year  in  the  technical  journals  and  what  his  own 
experience  has  been  in  that  time,  so  he  turns  to  the  current  volumes  of  journals 
—gray,  blue,  orange  and  pink  and  yellow  backed  and  reads,  noting  carefully  so 
as  to  avoid  a  semblance  of  plagiarism.  He  finds  that  R.  Brick,  G.  R.  A.,  J.  I.  N., 
X.  Y.  Z.  have  gone  over  most  of  the  ground  and  recorded  many  of  the  same  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations  before  him— space  costs  nothing  in  the  journals— 
and  that  if  he  is  to  confine  himself  to  original  matter  the  quarto  volume  will  be 
a  very  thin  one. 

Still  he  thinks  that  he  has  one  or  two  new  things  that  R.  Brick  and  other  reg¬ 
ulars  have  not  touched  upon,  even  if  they  knew  anything  about  them,  and  feeling 
not  altogether  disheartened  he  goes  to  work  and  avoids  carefully  appropriating 
anything  published  prior  to  January  15th— the  latest  issue  of  the  clay  journals— 
and  fully  completes  his  task,  reads  it  over,  culls  a  little  here  and  adds  a  little 
there,  feels  very  thankful,  that,  like  Purington  and  the  heat  unites,  R.  Brick 
don’t  know  anything.  He  is  satisfied  that  he  has  presented  one  or  two  new  things 
at  least  and  treated  some  others  from  a  new  point  of  view.  With  a  pardonable 
feeling  of  pride  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  relief,  he  comes  to  the  convention,  and 
while  waiting  his  turn  quietly  drinks  in  the  words  of  wisdom,  drafted  up,  down 
and  continuously  from  such  nestors  of  the  yard  as  Eudaly,  Pike,  Davis  and  others 
who  are  always  ready  to  honor  any  draft,  and  information,  whether  drawn  on 
them  or  not,  when  Keystone  is  not  around.  And  he  really  enjoys  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  some  others,  that,  they  like  himself  have  made  mistakes ;  for  he  does  not 
quite  like  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  “  all  men  are  liars.”  Surprises  are  in  store 
for  him.  He  never  dreams  for  a  moment  that  after  all  his  worry  and  work,  his 
original  experiences  on  this  subject,  especially  assigned  to  him  and  to  no  one 
else,  are  to  be  incidentally  related  by  his  Hoosier  friend  Adams,  who  burns  with 
natural  gas,  or  by  Purington  who  tells  how  he  burns  with  oil  forty-five  million 
vitrified  pavers  at  Galesburgh,  and  some  awful  cyclonic  number  of  millions  at  the 
“Windy  City,”  or  some  other  who  shows  how  he  gets  190  per  cwt.  vitrified  by  his 
method  of  burning  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  “  box.” 

It  may  be  that  they  brought  “Burned  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material”  from 
Genesis  pretty  well  up  to  date,  and  yet  he  finds  that  a  generous  brother  from  St. 
Louis,  with  hut  little  respect  for  the  right  of  elders  and  such  a  limited  range  for 
thought  and  pen  as  “Burned  Clay,”  has  not  only  tile-roofed  a  good  part  of  his 
field  (he  got  there  first),  but  underlaid  it  with  sewers  and  drains— some  800,000 


miles  (St.  Louis  can’t  let  Chicago  beat  her  when  it  comes  to  putting  numbers  on 
paper)  and  vitrified  both  roof  and  foundation.  Last,  but  not  least  in  point  of 
generosity,  comes  the  help  extended  to  the  “Vitrifaction  of  Clays”  man— as  he 
was  the  last  on  the  list — the  opportunities  for  giving  him  a  lift  were  more 
numerous— and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  finds  that  such  unrestricted  philanthro¬ 
pists  as  Howard  (Burned  Clays),  Fairhall  (Professional  Brickmaker),  Williams 
(Paving  Brick  and  their  Manufacture),  assisted  by  Snell,  Morgan  and  other 
guerrillas,  to  say  nothiug  of  those  who  had  been  to  the  confessional  in  their 
fullness  of  experience  and  broadness  of  observacion  had  taken  the  convention 
over.  The  whole  limits  of  the  horizon  of  this  subject  pointed  out  everything  of 
interest,  and  recognized  as  old  friends  all  his  new  and  original  experiences,  thus 
relieving  him  of  all  necessity  of  attempting  to  instruct  or  entertain  this  conven¬ 
tion  with  an  an  address  on  Vitrifaction  of  Clays. 

Mr.  Ittner— If  there  is  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  we  will 
take  up  the  last  number  on  the  regular  programme,  the  question 
box.  We  have  a  few  questions  here.  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to 
read  them. 

Secretary  Randall — I  have  an  announcement  here  I  wish  to 
make.  The  Dumesnil  Brothers  extend  an  invitation  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  convention  to  visit  their  works  on  Twelfth  street.  The 
works  are  not  in  operation,  but  you  can  see  there  a  Chambers’ 
machine,  a  Sharer  drier,  a  Eudaly  kiln  and  Raymond  repress.  Mr 
Dumesnil  is  present  and  will  gladly  escort  any  of  the  members  to 
the  works  who  may  wjsh  to  go. 

THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

The  first  question  is,  “  Given  a  material  which  makes  a  buff 
building  brick ;  why  do  they  burn  a  variety  of  shades  in  a  down 
draft  kiln  without  grate  bars,  while  in  a  down  draft  kiln  using 
grate  bars  they  are  burned  all  one  shade  or  color? 

A  Member — Does  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question  know 
it  to  be  true? 

A  Member — Yes  it  is  true. 

Secretary  Randall — Here  is  another  question :  What  is  the 
cure  for  cold  spots  in  a  kiln? 

A  number  of  voices — “Warm  it.” 

President  Ittner — The  next  order  of  business  is  reports  of 
committees. 

Mr.  McGraw — If  resolutions  are  in  order,  I  have  one  I  desire  to 
offer.  I  want  to  introduce  a  resolution  whereby  we  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  chaplain.  At  Washington  Brother  Eudaly  had  to 
perform  this  service  for  us ;  happily,  the  Louisville  brethren  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  supply  us  with  a  regular  chaplain  this  year. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Association  I  desire  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  It  is  customary  in  all  large  deliberative  bodies  of 
this  character  to  have  a  regularly  appointed  chaplain,  and 

Whereas,  We  have  on  former  occasions  experienced  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  the  services  of  a  divine  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
chaplain,  and 

Whereas,  Our  venerable  and  beloved  brother  from  the  Quaker 
City,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Flood,  has,  on  many  occasions,  by  copious 
quotations,  shown  great  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  pecul¬ 
iar  qualifications  for  the  office ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  venerable  brother  be  appointed  the  regu¬ 
larly  ordained  chaplain  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
[Laughter  and  applause  and  calls  for  Flood.] 

Mr.  Adams — I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  This  resolution 
contemplates  the  appointment  of  Thomas  M.  Flood.  Why  should 
it  be  M?  Does  thq  M.  stand  for  malt?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald — I  believe  this  is  a  cut  and  dried  scheme. 
Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation  they  have 
been  industriously  circulating  cards  which  read:  “THE  BIG 
FOUR.  Who  are  they?  Damfino.”  [Laughter.]  Now  Brother 
Flood  has  been  electioneering  for  sergeant-at-arms  of  this  conven¬ 
tion,  and  unless  he  wants  to  be  made  chaplain,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  this  resolution  to  read  sergeant-at-arms,  and  I  make 
a  motion  to  that  effect.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pike — Second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eudaly— Does  this  contemplate  the  amendment  of  our 
Constitution?  This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I  think, 
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of  course,  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  gentleman  named 
appointed  as  sergeant-at-arms,  because  he  is  in  every  way  qualified 
for  the  position,  and  yet — 

President  Ittner— I  think  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  declare  it  out  of  order.  [Applause.]  We  will  now  hear 
the 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  chairman  of  the  committee,  then  read  the 
following  resolutions. 

Mr.  Purington— Mr.  President,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 


First.  We  have  carefulh  considered  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Donald 
McDonald,  of  Louisville,  and  respectfully  submit  that  while  we  believe  tne  con¬ 
vention  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  prompted  Mr.  McDonald,  we 
think  the  action  proposed  by  him  is  impractical.  We,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
port  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

Resolved,  That  members  of  our  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the 
corresponding  secretary  for  information  respecting  the  standing  and  reliability 
of  individuals  or  firms  who  propose  to  erect  new  brickyard  plants,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to  refer  all  such  communications  to 
the  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall,  at  their  first  meeting 
thereafter,  take  such  action,  and  make  such  reply  as  the  facts  within  their  knowl¬ 
edge  seem  to  warrant. 

Second.  Resolved,  That,  hereafter,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Associa 
tion,  the  election  of  officers  and  their  installation  shall  be  the  last  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  convention. 

Third.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  extend  to  Brother  John  McCain, 
of  Denver,  its  sincere  sympathy  for  the  illness  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  that 
the  secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  convey  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCain  a  fitting  expression  of  our  sorrow  and  disappointment  for  the  affliction 
which  has  kept  them  from  us  at  this  time. 

Fourth.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  wishes  to  place  upon  its  records 
some  testimonial  commemorative  of  the  life  and  services  of  Thomas  Moulding, 
of  Chicago;  Geo.  B.  Oldfield,  of  Norfolk,  Va„  and  J.  Keener,  of  Middleport,  Pa., 
who,  during  the  past  year,  have  gone  from  works  to  reward.  We  shall  always 
miss  their  kindly  faces  and  wise  counsel.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  close 
our  books  with  a  balance  of  respect  and  affection  to  our  fellow-men,  as  large  as 
these  men  left.  We  tender  to  their  sorrowing  families  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  Association,  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  for¬ 
ward  them  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Fifth.  Resolved,  That  in  closing  up  the  work  of  the  eleventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  this  Association  wishes  to  tender  its  congratulations  to  the  Louisville  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  for  the  magnificent  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts  to  make  our  stay  in  their  city  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  though  few  in  numbers  they  have  been  ubiquitous,  and  that  nothing 
which  could  possibly  contribute  to  our  happiness  or  comfort  has  been  neglected. 
To  each  any  every  member  of  the  local  Association,  the  national  body  tenders 
its  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 

Sixth.  Resolved,  That  to  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  the  Builders’  and 
Traders’  Exchange,  and  expecially  to  Leo  P.  Kaufman,  its  secretary,  and  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  warm  hearted  generous  city  we  confess  our  great  obligations 
for  the  courtesies  of  the  week.  We  tender  them  our  grateful  thanks  and  leave 
with  them  our  benedictions. 

Seventh.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  it  due  to  ourselves  to  say  that  in  no  city  in 
which  our  conventions  have  previously  been  held  have  we  received  such  fair, 
impartial  and  generous  treatment  from  the  press  as  has  been  accorded  to  us  here. 
To  the  Louisville  press  without  exception  we  extend  our  unqualified  thanks. 


D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill., 

F.  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jas.  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
T.  L.  Herbert,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
J.  P.  Norton,  York  Corner,  Maine, 
H.  W.  Bohman,  Louisville,  Ky., 


y  Committee. 


Raymond  Penfield — I  move  that  we  take  up  this  report  and 
consider  it  section  by  section. 

L.  J.  Howard — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Ittner— The  secretary  will  please  read  the  first  reso¬ 
lution. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  member  of 
that  committee  that  cares  a  cent  about  this  resolution,  except  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Louisville  association.  The  resolution  as 
originally  introduced  by  Mr.  McDonald  would  require  the  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  to  write  letters  to  every  individual  in  the  United 
States,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Association  or  not,  and  the 


result  would  be  we  would  have  a  kindergarten  school  for  brick- 
makers.  If  they  belong  to  the  Association,  they  are  entitled  to 
this  information  anyway. 

Mr.  Penfield — I  move  that  resolution  No.  1  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Dingee — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  resolution  No.  2. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  move  this  resolution  be  stricken  from  the  report. 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  .  explain  this.  This  resolution  was 
made  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  at  least  a  dozen 
members  of  this  convention,  and  a  great  deal  more  elaborate  plan 
was  arranged  for  than  that,  but  we  have  put  it  in  just  as  few  words 
as  possible.  It  was  thought  that  after  the  first  day’s  session  we  were 
much  more  fitted  to  select  the  proper  man  for  presiding  officer,  and 
it  would  be  better  than  for  a  half  dozen  men  to  come  here  and  put 
up  a  job  on  us  at  the  start.  The  committee,  personally,  have  no 
feeling  in  the  matter;  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McDonald — If  the  men  of  this  convention  had  known  that 
a  dozen  men  were  going  to  the  committee  with  that  suggestion,  I 
think  there  would  have  been  four  dozen  to  offer  suggestions  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  The  very  point  that  Mr.  Purington  makes,  tl^at 
after  being  here  two  or  three  days  we  would  be  better  fitted  to 
select  the  presiding  officer  than  at  first,  argues  against  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Are  we  selecting  this  man  for  ourselves,  or  for  someone  else? 

Mr.  Purington — I  want  to  say  one  word  further.  The  National 
Builders’  Association  have  recently  adopted  this  plan,  and  our 
honorable  president  was  made  president  of  that  Association  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  session.  From  the  fact  that  it  worked  well 
with  them  it  was  thought  it  would  work  well  with  us. 

Mr.  Adams— In  regard  to  this  resolution,  at  first  blush  I  thought 
it  worthy  of  consideration,  but  on  further  thought,  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  well  to  consider  it.  Instead  of  being  a  benefit  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  members  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  turning  the  first  two  or  three  days’  ses¬ 
sions  into  a  regular  lobbying  process  to  elect  such  and  such  a  man 
president. 

Mr.  McGraw — Mr.  Adams’  sentiments  are  my  sentiments  ex¬ 
actly.  Such  a  proceeding  would  turn  our  conventions  into  political 
gatherings.  Now  we  have  been  electing  our  officers  the  first  day 
of  the  convention  for  seven  years,  and  have  been  getting  along 
nicely,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  along  just 
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as  nicely  for  the  next  seven  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
change  the  system  now  in  vague. 

Me.  Eudaly — I  would  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  It  tends  to 
change  the  constitution,  and  the  constitution  can  not  be  changed 
by  a  resolution.  It  should  be  brought  up  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Purington— I  think  if  Mr.  Eudaly  will  read  the  constitu¬ 
tion  he  will  see  that  his  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  Eudaly — The  constitution  says  nothing  about  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Dingee — Mr.  Eudaly  knows  that  this  does  not  change  the 
constitution.  The  constitution  says  the  officers  shall  be  elected  at 
the  regular  annual  meeting.  What  difference  is  it,  whether  it  is 
done  the  last  day  or  the  first  day? 

Mr.  Randall — This  is  a  question  that  to  those  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  governing  of  this  body  is  no  new  one.  It  has 
been  agitated  each  year  ever  since  our  first  meeting.  It  is  a  many- 
sided  question  ;  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  upon  both 
sides.  It  is  a  question  that  I  hesitate  to  talk  upon  because  I  am 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Heretofore  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  follow  the  rule  of  electing  our  officers  the  first  day  because 
then  we  always  have  our  presiding  officer  with  us,  he  being 
chosen  from  among  the  members  then  present,  hence  we  have  al¬ 
ways  followed  the  plan  adopted  at  the  first  convention.  AVe  are 
now  breaking  away  from  one  of  our  precedents,  whether  for  bene¬ 
fit  or  not  is  not  yet  determined.  The  point  taken  by  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  that  a  better  acquaintance  would  enable  us  to  make  a  better 
choice  is  well  taken.  AVe  have  prospered  under  the  old  rule,  and  I 
expect  it  would  be  safe  to  follow  it.  I  have  gone  over  this  question 
with  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  time  and  time 
again.  It  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  another. 

Mr.  Adams— In  order  to  settle  this  matter,  I  move  that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  McGraw — Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  rest  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Penfielo — I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  as  a 
whole  by  a  standing  vote. 

Mr.  Pike — Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried,  every  member  rising  as  one  man. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

President  Ittner — We  have  with  us  at  this  time  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Ballard,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  whose  room  we  have 
been  meeting  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  I  now  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 

Mr.  Ballard  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen,  I  was  called  upon  very  unexpectedly  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  you.  I  thought  when  I  came  in  I  was  going  to  see  how  you 
elect  your  officers,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
every  good  citizen  of  Louisville  to  see  so  many  business  men  in  our 
midst.  You  have  selected  a  noble  profession.  Has  it  ever  struck 
you  that  you  are  not  merely  machines,  but  you  are  practical  pro¬ 
fessional  men?  You  are  engaged  in  reclaiming  from  Mother  Earth 
the  product  which  our  Creator  has  given  us  for  the  use  of  man. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  noble  than  to  produce  something  from 
the  earth  itself  for  the  use  of  entire  mankind?  Take  our  granite 
quarries;  you  may  find  them  inferior,  but  you  take  your  material, 
and,  with  the  proper  handling,  you  convert  your  clay  into  some¬ 
thing  that  is  everlasting  and  better  than  good  granite  itself.  I  say 
that  to  you  merely  as  a  fact,  happening  myself  to  be  engaged  in  a 
profession  that  converts  the  raw  material  into  a  product  for  the 
use  of  man. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  have  you  here.  This,  all  say  who 
are  right  here  and  have  seen  you  daily  in  your  sessions  and  noticed 
the  business-like  manner  in  which  you  conducted  your  affairs,  and  I 
only  wish  that  in  any  convention  it  is  my  pleasure  to  attend  we 
could  have  the  same  business-like  methods.  If  every  member  of 
you  present  are  giving  the  same  considerate  thought  to  your  busi¬ 


ness  interests  that  you  give  to  this  convention,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  help  but  be  successful. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  your 
kind  resolution.  AVe  are  here  for  the  accommodation  of  ourselves 
and  our  friends.  Having  you  with  us  once,  we  hope  you  will  con¬ 
sider  us  your  friends  always.  And  whether  you  select  some  other 
place  for  your  future  meetings,  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  por¬ 
tals  of  this  institution  are  open  to  you  at  all  times.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Eudlay — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  and  perhaps  to  other 
gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  what  the  members  of 
the  Association  think  about  having  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer.  A  number  have  stated  that  -they  would  like  to  know,  so 
they  can  make  their  arrangements  accordingly.  AVhile,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  in  the  end  the  Executive  Committee  will  settle  the  time,  yet 
we  might  ascertain  what  the  will  of  the  convention  is  concerning 
it,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  call  for  a  rising  vote,  asking  all 
who  deem  it  advisable  to  hold  a  mid-summer  meeting  or  a  meeting 
during  the  AArorld’s  Fair  to  rise. 

Mr.  McGraw — I  have  the  good  of  the  Association  at  heart,  and 
if  I  did  not  I  would  not  be  a  member  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  hold  a  convention  during  the  AVorld’s  Fair,  we  will  have  a  very 
poor  attendance.  I  am  sure  none  of  our  members  would  want  to 
sit  in  the  convention  day  after  day,  knowing  the  excitement  going 
on  at  the  Fair,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  hold  our 
convention  during  the  AVorld’s  Fair. 

Secretary  Randall — In  preparing  the  work  for  this  conven¬ 
tion,  the  question  if  we  could  not  arrange  for  a  midyear  meeting 
during  the  summer  of  ’93  at  Chicago  has  been  asked  me  a  number 
of  times,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  set  a  time  when  we  could  go 
to  Chicago  and  meet  the  brickmakers  from  all  quarters.  AVe  need 
have  but  one  or  two  sessions,  with  a  programme  of  a  very  light 
character.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  a  regular  convention.  I 
appreciate  heartily  what  Mr.  McGraw  says.  AVe  could  not  hope  to 
get  members  in  a  convention  hall  and  keep  them  there  when  there 
was  so  much  of  interest  at  the  Fair.  The  idea  is  to  set  a  week— 
brickmakers’  week — in  September,  and  those  of  us  who  can,  arrange 
to  attend  then,  and  so  have  a  little  family  reunion.  It  would  be 
very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  such  a  scheme  can  be  worked  out. 
Nearly  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States 
will  go  to  the  AVorld’s  Fair  some  time  during  the  summer.  AVhy 
not  have  a  brickmakers’  week,  when  we  can  all  take  in  the  sights 
together? 

Mr.  Adams — The  Chicago  brickmakers  have  already  assured  us 
that  they  will  have  accommodations  and  quarters  where  we  can 
see  each  other.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  a 
midsummer  meeting.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  have  one  well 
attended  convention  than  two  failures — one  in  the  summer  and  one 
in  the  winter.  To  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  I  move  that 
we  hold  our  next  meeting  in  Chicago  some  time  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Eudaly— The  Chicago  Association  has  very  kindly  extended 
to  us  an  invitation  to  visit  them  this  summer,  and  have  informed 
us  they  will  have  open  house  during  the  AVorlds’  Fair,  and  I  think 
it  w'ould  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  set  a  time  and  have  it  understood 
generally  when  we  will  be  in  Chicago,  so  we  can  meet  each  other 
and  not  be  dribbling  along  all  summer. 

Mr.  Randall— That  is  virtually  the  idea  I  had  in  view.  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Executive  Committee 
how  many  in  this  convention  would  prefer  to  have  the  next  con¬ 
vention  held  in  December  instead  of  January. 

President  Ittner— I  would  suggest  that  all  in  favor  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  January  will  please  rise. 

The  members  rose  almost  without  exception. 

President  Ittner — The  matter  is  settled.  A\Te  will  meet  in 
January.  And  before  putting  the  question  of  adjournment,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard  to  the  AVorld’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  AA'orld’s  Fair,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
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you,  that  whether  you  go  there  as  brickmakers  or  as  guests  of  the 
Chicago  Brickmakers’  Association  during  the  month  of  October, 
of  September,  or  whatever  time  you  go,  I  say  to  you,  as  American 
citizens,  go  to  the  World’s  Fair.  [Applause.]  I  ask  you  gentlemen 
to  do  this,  and  I  do  hope  that  not  only  you  gentlemen  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  that  every  American  citizen  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  exposition.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge 
from  what  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  from  what  I  have 
read,  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  fair  of  this  century.  The 
beautiful  buildings  there  displayed,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  al¬ 
ready  laid  out,  are  something  outside  of  the  exhibits  inside  the  build¬ 
ings  that  will  pay  any  American  citizen  to  see,  independent  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  exhibits,  and  you  can  all  imagine,  I  presume,  what  the 
exhibits  will  be.  And  I  desire  to  say  before  closing,  and  I  say  it 
with  the  greatest  of  feeling,  in  the  interest  of  that  great  enterprise, 
that  I  hope  no  occurrence  whatever  among  our  people  will  interfere 
with  the  success  of  this  grand  enterprise.  [Applause.] 

John  F.  Whiting,  Chicago,  Ill. — I  speak  as  an  humble  member 
of  the  Brickmakers’  Club  of  Chicago,  and  voice  the  sentiments  of 
those  gentlemen.  I  have  attended  every  meeting  of  the  club  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  can  judge  as  to  the  reception  they  will  give 
you  gentlemen  if  you  visit  the  World’s  Fair.  The  brickmakers  of 
Chicago  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  spread  themselves. 
Some  gentlemen  here,  I  take  it  from. the  chairman’s  remarks,  come 
for  pleasure  and  some  for  business ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
whether  this  convention  is  held  for  pleasure  or  for  business,  I  have 
indulged  in  both.  If  you  come  to  Chicago  you  can  have  anything 
you  please.  There  will  be  separate  committees  organized,  we  will 
have  a  reception  committee  of  the  Avhole  sixty-five  members — dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  that  all  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago  are  not  in 
the  Chicago  Brickmakers’  Club,  but  they  are  all  in  but  one— and 
then  these  sixty-five  will  be  organized  into  separate  committees 
and  we  will  give  you  the  finest  reception  you  have  ever  had.  You 
can  have  business  or  pleasure — we  hope  you  will  have  both.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington — I  judge  from  the  gentleman’s  remarks 
there  are  two  brickmakers’  associations  in  Chicago.  He  says  they 
have  all  the  brickmakers  but  one  in  their  association,  so  I  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  other  association,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen 
that  my  association  will  not  be  outdone  by  the  . other  one  in  the 
cordial  reception  and  welcome  given.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wanna,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Gentlemen,  I  stand  before  you  a 
yearling,  as  my  brother  from  Pittsburgh  has  been  called  a  five- 
year-old.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  just  about  entered  the  race.  In 
looking  over  the  room  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  brethren  present.  I  think  that  the  great 
God  above  must  surely  have  taken  from  Mother  Earth  all  the  best 
clay  to  form  the  brick  here  represented,  and  it  occurred  to  me  what 
a  grand  meeting  it  -would  be  if  every  brickmaker  here  present  could 
enter  that  heaven  above  and  walk  the  streets  that  are  paved  with 
the  brick  of  gold.  We  have  not  only  the  one  thing  to  look  to  in 
this  world,  the  good  of  our  own  individual  pocket  book,  we  have  a 
higher  matter ;  we  must  look  to  the  hereafter.  What  a  pleasant 
gathering  it  would  be  if  every  brickmaker  in  this  convention,  and  it 
may  not  be  a  great  many  years  before  we  may  all  be  called  home, 


could  be  gathered  around  our  Father’s  throne.  May  it  be  the  desire 
of  every  brickmaker  here. 

Several  members,  “Amen.” 

Mr.  Adams — As  we  are  about  to  close  and  say  a  parting  word,  1 
desire  to  offer  a  word.  I  know  what  it  is  to  preside  over  a  body  of 
this  kind,  and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  Association 
be  tendered  our  president,  the  Honorable  Anthony  Ittner. 

Motion  seconded,  and  being  put  by  Secretary  Randall,  was  unan¬ 
imously  carried. 

Mr.  Ettla — I  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  from  Chicago,  who 
have  given  us  such  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  World’s  Fair  in 
their  city.  I  want  to  say,  as  members  of  this  Association, we  shall 
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be  most  happy  to  accept  their  invitation,  provided  the  World’s 
Fair  is  closed  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Taylor— I  -want  to  say  to  you,  brother  brickmakers,  that  you 
are  in  duty  bound  to  visit  the  World’s  Fair.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  there,  and  the  reason  I  speak  now  is  because  of  the 
views  I  have  heard  of  architects  and  others  who  have  been  there. 
They  tell  me  that  the  aggregation  of  buildings  being  put  up  there 
by  the  people  of  Chicago  are  the  grandest  in  the  pages  of  history ; 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  them 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  those  buildings.  By  all 
means,  as  you  love  architecture,  which  is  the  main-spring  of  your 
business,  go  the  World’s  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Flood,  Philadelphia,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  New  Aork,  the  convention  then  adjourned,  subject^to 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Chas.  Bonner,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  F.  Barron,  Chicago,  Ill. 

II.  W.  Boyd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Boyd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  C.  White,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  B.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  C.Tatge,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Edwin  Tomlins,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  F.  Whiting,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  II.  Weckler,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  B.  Wethrell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  McCluer,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

B.  B.  Hart,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

L.  C.  Besley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

J.  P.  Weaver,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Alfred  Morgan,  Cloverport,  Ky. 

W.  E.  Tarkinson,  Cloverport,  Ky. 

J.  R.  Skillman,  Cloverport,  Ky.  . 

L.  A.  Wood,  Covington,  Ky, 

Parry  Bros.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I.  C.  Wheeler,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Geo.  B.  Lower,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Otto  Geissen,  Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Crevoisie,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Williams,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  M.  Scott,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Orville  Simpson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  A.  Eudalv,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  D.  Barker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

S.  H.  Burt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  T.  Underwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Malone  Stone  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  Kline,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Morrison,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

G.  S.  Ettla  (Reed  &  Ettla),  Clearfield,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Guignard,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Frank  H.  Smith,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

John  McCain,  Denver,  Col. 

F.  P.  Rice,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Davis  Brown,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Huyett  &  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  H.  Haeger,  Dundee,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Dennison,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth,  Eng. 

John  Clark,  Earls,  Ind. 

C.  G.  Reese,  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Gudeman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

S.  P.  Speers,  Erleigh  Heights,  Robinson  P.  O.,  Md. 

H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Kidder,  Ft.  Payne,  Ala. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

W.  E.  Sidney,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Ft.  Dodge  Clay  Works,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

E.  A.  Poe,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Edwin  Brockway,  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Yr. 
Andrew  Harrington,  Galesburgh,  Ill. 

W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburgh,  Ill. 

Jos.  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

ChaB.  Scales,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

D.  P.  DeLong,  Glens  Falls,  N.  A’. 

B.  E.  Ladow,  Galion,  Ohio. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Walker,  Hong  Kong  Brick  and  Cement  Co., 
Hong  Kong,  China." 

G.  C.  Wright,  Highland  Park,  Ky. 

Kleymeyer  &  Klute,  Henderson,  Ky. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Walsh,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

John  Kershner,  Home  City,  Ohio, 

F.  R.  Carter,  High  Cliff,  Wis. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  F.  Stiltz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Geo.  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Al.  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  Martin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Jenckes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  F.  Freeley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  R.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Geo.  M.  Chandler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Twiname.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  E.  Donohue,  Ivesdale,  Ill. 

C.  F.  Poole,  Ithaca,  N.  AL 

F.  B.  Campbell,  Ithaca,  N.  A". 

H.  O.  Whitney,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Robt.  Schmidt,  Kewanee,  Wis. 

G.  P.  Orendorff,  Lacon,  Ala. 

L.  E.  Mace,  Lexington,  Ind. 

Frank  H.  Reid,  Lyons,  Ind. 

S.  A.  Charles,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Wm.  J.  Sunnis,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  A.  Perkins  &Son,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sol  McCollum,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  L.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  McKay,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  W.  Maury,  Louisville,  Ky. 

K.  B.  Grahn,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  P.  McCollum,  Lousville,  Ky. 

Robt.  Elliott,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Donald  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Alfred  Crossley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  T.  Bemis,  Louisville,  Ky. 

G.  F.  Howe,  Leeds  Junction,  Me. 

A.  B.  Horn,  Logan,  Ohio. 

Jas.  Taylor,  Long  Island  City,  N.  AL 
Adams  Bros.  &  Payne,  Lynchburgh,  Va. 

J.  M.  Chase,  Macomb,  Ill. 

F.  T.  Melcher,  Marion,  Ind. 

O.  T.  Denison,  Mason  City,  Iowa,. 

Geo.  R.  Sampson,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

A.  E.  Burcham,  Millville,  N.  J. 

R.  A.  Masterson,  Manchester,  Ohio. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Carpenter,  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Garrett,  Middleport,  Ohio. 

R.  D.  McManigal,  Middleport,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Edmonds,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  Cubbins,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chas.  M.  Espey  (Memphis  Mfg.  and  Brick  Co.) 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  R.  Dayton,  Mauston,  Wis. 

S.  L.  Alexander,  Menominee,  Wis. 

Frank  S.  Peck,  Menominee,  Wis. 

Dennis  &  Co.,  New  Brittain,  Conn. 

II.  P.  Shares,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  L.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wheaton  J.  Stone  (The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geo.  W.  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  P.  Farnsworth,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Ezra  D.  Fogg  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  D.  Soule,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Kemp,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Hedden,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

J.  J.  Clark,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  S.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  O’Brien,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  AL 

D.  G.  Ilarriman  (19  Park  Place),  New  Arork,  N.  A'. 
D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  New  London,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

John  Lellyett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T.  L.  Herbert,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Kennady,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

J.  Tennes,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

A.  Oberst, Owensboro,  Ky. 

P.  L.  Monroe,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Martin  Ittner,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Grand  View  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  D.  Jansen,  Pekin,  Ill. 

H.  H.  Pierce,  Peoria,  Ill. 

T.  C.  Lundy,  Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Walton,  Princeton,  Ill. 

H.  VV.  Katterjohn,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Sharpsburg  Brick  and  Stone  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  Kerr  &  Sou,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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J.  H.  Rathbuu,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Win  Radford,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwin  C.  McGraw,  Pittsbugh,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Harmon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  Ebbert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  Trunzer.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

H.  C.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  E.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Waplington.  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

John  H.  Sentner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  Chas.  E.  Siner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Reeves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robt.  Paschall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thos.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  J.  McDuffee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sam’l  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Keyser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  T.  Gesner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thos.  J.  Flood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  B.  Drennan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jas.  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Abner  Dotterer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cyrus  Chambers  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robert  Crawford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peter  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benj.  Bertelot,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Shafer,  Ply  mouth,. Ohio. 

W.  Miller,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga. 

Robin  Main,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Bauman,  Racine,  Wis. 

Jos.  Stafford,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Wm.  Beahan,  Streator,  Ill. 

Geo.  Leeper,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeants  Bluff,  Iowa. 

W.  B.  Lower,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Geo.  H.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Lewis  Oliff,  Shreveport,  La. 

J.  A.  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 

H.  Haigh,  Somerset,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Paine,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

R.  L.  Jones  (Mershon  &  Co.),  Saginaw,  Mich. 
L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

II.  II.  Keller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  B.  Hilgeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

II.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  T.  Graham,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Anderson  Bros.,  Taylorville,  Ill. 

Cyrus  Knapp,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

P.  C.  Boyll,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

E.  B.  Hall,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Doyle,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Riemann,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Rupright  Bros.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

A.  R.  Root,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  B.  Pearson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  C.  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  T.  Walker  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jas.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  A.  Ridgway,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Lew  Thorne,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Winston  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Jas.  Crowell,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

C.  P.  McDermott,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Bennett,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Mace,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  Frey,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Muller,  Washington,  La. 

Geo.  J.  Fickes.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

W.  Dickover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Geo.  B.  Waite,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa, 

A.  D.  Sharpies.  Westchester,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Norton,  York  Center,  Me. 

John  Ittner,  York,  Neb. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

A.  O.  Jones,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


CONVENTION  BRICK  DUST, 

BY  A  CHARTER  MEMBER. 

E  have  met  the  Louisville  brick- 
makers  and  we  are  theirs  three 
hundred  strong,  never  have 
we  been  so  royally  entertained  (unless 
we  remember  Memphis).  They  are 
bricks  every  one  of  them,  their  welcome 
has  the  genuine  “metallic”  ring  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  a  brickmaker’s  ears,  not  only  for 
their  grand  entertainment  do  they  de¬ 
serve  credit  and  merit  praise,  but  for 
the  best  interests  and  future  welfare  of 
of  our  Association,  they  cheerfully  and 
firmly  gave  up  the  great  honor  of  the 
presidency,  not  only  this  but  they  threw 
their  influence  which  was  most  potent 
in  this  case,  in  favor  of  one  of  our  most, 
capable  and  popular  members,  and 
placed  in  the  president’s  chair,  a  man 
singularly  fitted  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
ripe  experience  to  guide  the  counsels  of 
the  Convention,  mingling  firmness,  dig¬ 
nity  and  geniality  in  a  manner  most 
pleasant  to  remember.  The  first  vice¬ 
presidency  went  like  a  mighty  tidal 
wave  to  Brother  McDonald  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  he  must  be  swift  indeed  if  he 
succeeds  in  dodging  the  presidential 
lightning  in  the  future. 

Second  Vice-President  Gates,  is  too 
well  known  among  the  clay  workers  to 
need  an  introduction,  socially  he  is  de¬ 
lightful,  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention, 
we  are  at  his  mercy,  seasoning  his  wise 
and  practical  advice,  with  droll  sallies 
of  wit,  until  every  last  grave  and  solemn 
brickmaker  wears  smiles  and  pants  for 
breath.  We  sincerely  hope  he  will 
never  again  make  so  much  money,  that 
he  will  be  afraid  to  leave  it  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting,  for  fear  Tim  Tinker  or 
some  other  hustling  machine  man  will 
get  it  while  he  is  absent,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  Washington  meeting. 

Last  of  the  Vice-Presidents  but  not 
least,  by  any  means,  is  Brother  Blair  of 
Cincinnati;  should  he  be  called  upon  at 
any  time  to  preside  he  will  fill  the  chair, 
with  honor  to  himself  as  well  as  the  As¬ 
sociation;  like  Brother  Gates  he  gave 
up  the  law  for  a  higher  sphere,  and  has 
shown  to  the  world  what  a  lawyer  may 
accomplish,  when  he  gets  into  a  broad 
field.  Mr.  Blair  is  the  Edwin  Booth  of 
our  Association,  his  histrionic  efforts  are 
always  highly  appreciated;  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  he  is  a  forcible  speak¬ 
er  who  always  commands  the  attention 
of  the  brethren. 

Recording  Secretary  Merwin  talks  lit¬ 


tle  on  the  floor,  is  a  quiet  observer  of  all 
that  transpires,  a  most  excellent  officer, 
methodical  and  thorough  in  his  official 
duties,  as  he  is  enterprising  and  success¬ 
ful  in  his  private  affairs,  a  genial  com¬ 
panion,  whose  picture  in  the  daily  papers 
eclipses  all  rivals,  except  in  intellectual 
appearance;  here  Friend  Pike  takes  the 
cake. 

Editor  Randall,  of  course,  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary,  we  never  think 
of  doing  anything  else,  his  grasp  of  af¬ 
fairs  relating  to  our  Association  enables 
him  to  comprehend  the  whole  situation 
at  a  glance,  a  keen  judge  of  men,  quick 
at  repartee,  being  a  match  for  the  re¬ 
doubtable  “Flood,”  who  did  not  put  up 
at  the  “Malt  House, ”and  who  is  always  in 
order  except  when  he  nominates  Ran¬ 
dall  for  recording  secretary. 

Friend  Frank  McAvoy  after  serving  as 
treasurer  two  terms,  turned  the  treasury 
in  good  shape  over  to  friend  Sibley  of 
Alabama.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  that  for 
once  the  surplus  should  come  south 
where  it  is  so  much  needed  at  present, 
we  feel  sure  we  shall  have  better  times 
this  year  in  the  Sunny  South.  It  seems 
to  have  been  universally  conceded 
among  the  members,  that  we  have  never 
had  a  better  meeting, taking  it  all  around, 
than  the  one  just  closed.  The  writer  has 
never  heard  before  so  many  expressions 
of  satisfaction  and  appreciation.  Our 
association  is  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
appreciated  even  among  the  old  mem¬ 
bers,  it  has  proved  more  beneficial  to 
the  whole  fraternity  of  brickmakers, 
more  widespread  in  its  influence 
than  we  could  have  hoped.  In  another 
article  we  will  pay  our  respects  to  the 
rank  and  file  as  well  as  the  honorable 
ex-officers. 

Long  live  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  at 
the  Louisville  Convention,  not  of  little 
moment,  was  that  of  the  exhibit  of  sam¬ 
ple  brick  made  on  different  machines 
which  took  place  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms.  In  this  place  were  arranged  for 
inspection  a  large  number  of  red,  fire, 
paving  and  other  brick  of  all  sizes  and 
description,  made  by  every  clayworking 
process  known.  Outside  of  the  artistic 
work  done  on  many  of  these  brick, 
showing  the  wonderful  progress  lately 
made  in  working  clay,  a  most  noticeable 
fact  was,  that  nearly  all  were  re-pressed 
on  the  Columbian  presses,  although  no 
effort  was  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
this  press  to  exhibit  its  product. 
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THE  CONVENTION. 

No  one  could  have  hoped  for  a  more 
satisfactory  meeting.  Better  than  any 
detail  connected  with  it ;  better  than  its 
papers,  or  specific  information  given  in 
the  sessions,  was  the  spirit  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  and  as  to  the  members  indi¬ 
vidually. 

It  takes  a  good  while  for  a  man  to 
grow,  and  it  takes  several  years  for  an 
Association  to  develop  and  establish 
itself  in  the  confidence  of  craftsmen 
who,  until  they  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted, are  apt  to  be  a  little  suspicious 
of  something  or  somebody.  In  the 
early  stages  of  an  organization  there  are 
apt  to  be  some  bickerings,  a  lack  of 
freedom,  certainly  not  an  absence  of 
conceit. 

A  high  character  of  individual  mem¬ 
bership,  and  a  proper  regard  for  self 
interest,  have  developed  a  spirit  in  our 
National  Convention  than  which  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better.  The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  illustrated  by  one  member, 
in  a  speech  at  the  Powwow,  in  a  single 
sentence,  he  said:  “The  man  who 
knows  all  about  brickmaking  is  not 
here.”  This  is  a  very  terse  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it.  All  came  acknowledging  that 
they  had  made  mistakes,  would  make 
them  again;  but  would  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice  if  they  could  help 
it.  It  is  this  spirit  and  this  state  of 
mind  which  makes  the  successful  Con¬ 
vention.  The  man  with  a  secret,  who 


knows  all  about  it ;  the  one  who  has 
mastered  the  science,  who  has  nothing 
to  learn  and  nothing  to  tell  because  he 
wants  to  keep  it  himself,  was  not  there. 
All  came  in  the  good  old  Quaker  spirit 
—to  give  and  to  receive.  Each  member 
was  regardful  of  what  others  might  say. 
The  benefits  which  they  were  to  receive 
came  from  others,  not  themselves.  In 
order  to  receive,  they  must  give.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  the  Louisville  Conven¬ 
tion. 


SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY. 

We  have  all  heard  of  it;  its  fame  has 
gone  abroad,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
the  experience.  Nothing  was  ever  done 
more  thoroughly  calculated  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  than  was  the  action 
of  the  citizens  of  Louisville  and  Clover- 
port  during  the  time  of  our  recent 
meeting.  There  was  the  profuse  open 
hospitality,  which  showed  itself  on  every 
hand,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
actions  and  expressions  that  could  not 
but  impress  all  with  its  true  sincerity. 
It  was  not  merely  functional,  it  was  as 
honest  and  heartfelt  as  it  was  omni-pres¬ 
ent.  The  Convention  at  Louisville  was 
one  of  those  red  letter  occasions.  It 
will  live  for  all  time  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  attended  it. 


THE  POWWOW. 

The  last  baby  is  always  the  nicest  and 
sweetest.  The  last  Powwow  is  always 
the  best.  Thus  truth  is  sustained.  Does 
memory  fail  us  or  do  the  Powwows  grow 
better?  Our  hopes  are  as  to  the  latter 
condition.  The  spirit  of  the  meetings 
improve  along  the  lines  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  social  instinct.  Now, 
there  are  banquets  and  banquets.  There 
are  those  elevating  in  character,  and 
there  are  others.  Was  there  ever  a 
gathering  of  this  kind  conducted  more 
satisfactorily,  from  a  high  moral  view  or 
in  a  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  manner, 
than  our  banquet  at  Louisville?  It  was 
opened  like  the  good  family  gatherings 
at  the  table,  with  a  blessing;  it  was 
closed  with  words  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion  and  benediction,  from  a  good  man. 
To  say  that  the  intermediate  portion  of 
the  occasion  was  in  keeping  with  its 
beginning  and  its  end,  proves  the 
splendid  character  of  this,  the  social 
feature  of  our  organization. 

There  were  no  set  speeches.  Many 
were  called  upon  who  were  not  prepared 
in  advance.  No  special  assignments 
had  been  made.  The  result  was  a 


spontaneity,  a  sincerity,  which  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  Men  stood  up  and  spoke 
exactly  as  they  felt  at  the  time.  There 
was  nothing  “cut  and  dried”  at  the 
Powwow,  and  there  was  not  a  speech 
made  but  was  creditable  from  any  point 
of  view. 

The  Powwow  helps,  to  make  better 
clayworkers.  It  is  practical  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  its  results.  It  cements  the 
friendships  ;  it  brings  people  closer  to 
gether  socially,  in  a  way  necessary  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  all  matters 
practical.  It  brings  about  a  higher 
morality  in  business  dealings.  When 
we  know  people  well,  when  we  break 
bread  with  them,  we  are  more  careful 
of  what  we  do  in  their  sight.  The  man 
whom  we  meet  at  table,  is  not  the  one 
most  apt  to  resort  to  sharp  business 
practice.  When  people  know  one  an¬ 
other  thoroughly  and  well,  there  is 
more  charity  for  the  little  shoit-com- 
ings  and  a  disposition  to  see  the  good 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  to  give 
full  swing  to  our  better  natures  rather 
than  to  criticise  and  magnify  the  faults. 
Thus  the  better  nature  is  developed. 
Great  is  the  Powwow ;  may  it  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  our 
yearly  meetings. 


THE  VISIT  TO  CLOVERPORT. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  accepted  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  local  manu¬ 
facturers  to  visit  the  paving  brick  works 
at  Cloverport,  a  little  town  70  miles 
west  of  Louisville,  and  were  treated  to 
another  example  of  splendid  Southern 
hospitality.  It  was  just  such  a  pleasant 
journey  as  one  might  expect,  surrounded 
by  sincere  people,  full  of  kindly  feeling. 
It  was  one  among  the  many  very  en¬ 
joyable  occasions  connected  with  the 
meeting  at  Louisville. 

A  special  train,  consisting  of  four 
coaches  and  a  baggage  car,  furnished  by 
General  Manager,  J.  K.  McCracken,  of 
the  Louisville,  St.  Louis  &  Texas  Rail¬ 
way,  left  Louisville  at  7.45  A.  m.,  and 
arrived  at  Cloverport  at  10.00  a.  m.  Mr. 
McCracken,  Mr.  Mordue,  Assistant 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  and  Mr 
Cayce,  Car  Accountant,  accompained 
the  visitors.  As  the  train  halted  at 
Cloverport,  the  visitors  were  greeted  by 
a  large  gathering  of  citizens.  Judge 
Allen  Murray  extended  a  formal  wel¬ 
come.  He  said :  “We  are  glad  you  have 
come.  We  are  glad  to  see  you.  You 
are  welcome.  What  more  can  be  said 
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to  testify  that  your  visit  gives  us  real 
pleasure?”  This  was  the  spirit  of  his 
address — cordial,  heart  felt  and  earnest. 

In  conclusion  he  said  :  “But  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  welcome  does  not  consist  merely 
in  words.  As  one  has  said,  we  usually 
lead  our  guests  beside  the  'still’  waters. 
We  boast  (and  should  be.  pardoned  for 
it)  of  the  heroism  of  our  men,  the 
beauly,  accomplishments  and  purity  of 
our  women,  the  muscle,  symmetry  and 
speed  of  our  horses,  the  epicurean  deli¬ 
cacy  and  flavor  of  our  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  and  the  excellence  and 
health  giving  properties  of  our  vintages. 
Of  the  latter  you  are  invited  forthwith 
to  partake,  for  it  shall  be  made  to  flow 
as  unfailingly  as  the  gush  of  water  from 
our  springs.” 

To  Judge  Murray’s  welcome  there  was 
felicitous  responses  by  President  Ittner, 
Vice-President,  McDonald  and  others. 
After  the  speaking  the  visitors  inspected 
the  clayworking  plants  of  Cloverport,  a 
description  of  which  was  given  in  our 
January  issue,  and  from  thence  all  re¬ 
paired  to  the  hotels  of  the  city,  Mr.  F. 
J.  Ferry,  having  previously  furnished 
each  of  the  guests  with  a  ticket,  where 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served,  after 
which  the  ladies  were  taken  a  short 
drive  and  the  gentlemen  meandered 
about  the  town  or  went  back  to  the 
brick  works,  according  to  their  fancy. 
In  either  case,  however,  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  member  of  the 
local  committee  on  entertainment, 
which  seemed  to  include  every  able 
bodied  citizen  in  the  town. 

The  hour  of  departure  at  length 
came,  and  President  Ittner  at  the  depot 
briefly  returned  thanks  to  the  people  of 
Cloverport  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  and 
in  response  Judge  Allen  Murray  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  all  might  return 
home  in  safety  and  with  only  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  trip  to  Cloverport. 
Everything  was  done  that  was  possible 
to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of 
the  visitors.  The  ladies  of  Cloverport 
opened  their  homes  to  the  visiting 
ladies,  and  altogether  the  day  was  full 
and  complete. 


BREAKING  THE  PRECEDENT. 

The  custom  of  electing  the  President 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Local  Association  of 
the  city  in  which  the  Convention  is 
held,  was  done  away  with  at  Louisville. 
Louisville  was  a  good  place  to  break  the 
precedent.  There  could  be  no  chance 


for  offence.  In  Louisville  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  presidential  timber,  hence, 
there  could  be  no  reflection  on  any 
member  in  that  city.  It  was  unselfish 
and  commendable  in  Mr.  McDonald  to 
take  the  position  that  he  did  in  this 
matter.  It  showed  a  sincere  desire  to 
protect  and  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  National  Association.  His  attitude 
in  connection  with  this  matter  was 
thoroughly  commendable  throughout. 
His  statement  before  the  Convention, 
showed  his  quality  and  made  it  all  the 
more  difficult  for  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  up  the  idea  of  placing 
him  in  the  chair.  As  Mr  McDonald 
stated,  the  time  may  come  when  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  elect  a  President 
from  the  city  in  which  the  Convention 
is  held.  This  precedent  was  broken  at 
a  time  when  it  was  manifest  to  all,  that 
no  such  condition  existed.  In  all 
future  Conventions  the  president  should 
be  selected  from  among  the  Charter 
Members,  or  at  any  rate  no  one  should 
be  placed  in  the  chair  who  has  not 
attended  one  or  more  of  our  Annual 
Conventions,  and  so  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  aims  of  the  organization  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  members, 
for  without  this  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  no  man,  no  matter  what  his 
ability  may  be,  can  do  justice  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  Association. 

Any  of  our  readers  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  McDonald,  may  look  at  his 
picture  on  page  137,  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  whether  there  was  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  a  man  of  sufficient  strength  of 
character  and  broad  intelligence,  to  act 
as  President  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  presidency  not  because  he 
did  not  properly  appreciate  the  high 
honor,  but  because  he  believed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  interests  would  be  conserved 
by  breaking  away  from  the  precedent 
previously  established.  All  honor  to 
one  so  generous.  It  was  a  noble  act 
and  won  for  Mr.  McDonald  a  very  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  entire 
membership.  This  was  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  First  Vice- 
President. 


When  it  was  announced  that  the 
Association  was  to  have  a  banquet  at 
the  Galt  House,  Mr.  Flood,  the  jester,  did 
not  hear  aright  and  became  joyously  de¬ 
monstrative  at  the  idea  of  being  enter¬ 
tained  “until  daylight  in  a  malt  house.” 
—Louisville  Courier- Journal, 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICK. 

Here  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his 
paper  on  Vitrified  Brick,  read  before 
the  7th  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 

M.  A.  Touching  on 
the  progress  of  brick¬ 
making  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  he  quotes 
trom  Trautwine,  the 
statement  that  a  col¬ 
umn  of  brick  six 
hundred  feet  high 
would  crush  itself. 
He  takes  a  test  of 
the  crushing  strength 
of  annealed  brick, 
and  shows  that  a 
column  ten  thous¬ 
and  feet  high  is  re¬ 
quired  to  crush  it¬ 
self;  while  a  col¬ 
umn  of  granite  of 
similar  dimensions 
would  crush  itself  at 
a  height  of  eighty- 
one  hundred  feet. 
Verily  this  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of 
the  superiority  of 
the  machine  made 
brick  of  to-day  over 
those  made  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  and  is 
proof  that  the  craft 
is  progressing.  What 
industrial  art  can 
show  an  equal  advance  in  the  quality 
of  manufactured  products  ?  This  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  relative  height  that  a 
column  of  certain  dimensions  may  be 
built  of  the  materials  named  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  superiority  of  vitrified 
or  anneajed  brick  than  is  generally 
prevalent,  even  among  those  who  are  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject. 


The  Louisville  craftsmen  one  and  all 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
the  visitors  comfortable  and  happy  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay.  Though  none  of  them 
excepting  the  McDonald  Bros.,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  McCollum,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Convention  work,  they  all  attended 
the  sessions  regularly  and  the  older 
members,  especially  M.  Berger,  F.  E. 
Perkins,  Sol.  McCollum  and  C.  Nist, 
paying  close  attention  to  every  feature 
of  the  work.  The  younger  members  in¬ 
cluding  Wm.  Harlammert,  Hilderbrand 
&  Redeman,  J.  Hofmeister,  Krupp  and 
Bohmer  and  Poehlein  and  Lawrence 
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devoted  themselves  to  showing  the  visi¬ 
tors  about  town  between  sessions.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  all  attend  the 
next  Convention  and  give  the  Chicago 
committee  on  entertainment  a  chance 
to  retaliate. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


HE  Souvenir  badge  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Brickmakers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  one. 
The  accompanying 
sketch  gives  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 
its  anpearance  than  can  be  expressed  in 
words.  It  is  made  of  oxidized  copper 
and  represents  a  tobacco  leaf  upon  which 


the  initials,  N.  B.  M.  A.,  appear  in  raised 
letters,  also  the  date  1893.  One  of  these 
badges  will  be  sent  to  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend  but  have  contin¬ 
ued  their  membership  in  the  National 
Association.  Those  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so  are  requested  to  remit 
$2,  the  annual  fee,  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis. 
This  will  entitle  them  to  a  badge  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  be  published  in  book 
form,  as  usual. 


* 

*  * 

President  Pearson’s  address  impressed 
the  convention  very  pleasantly.  It  is 
like  the  man — modest  yet  forceful. 
President  Pearson  by  his  kindly  manner 
and  just  and  impartial  ruling  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  hearty  good  will  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  National 
Association. 


* 

President  Ittner  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  His  ripe,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  brickmaker,  his  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  law,  his  gobd  judg¬ 
ment  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  general  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  make  him,  all  in  all,  an  ideal  pre¬ 


siding  officer. 

*  * 

Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
fully  maintained  his  reputation  as  the 

youngest  old  man  in  attendance. 

* 

*  * 

The  '‘Big  Four”  of  Philadelphia  were 
among  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to 
leave.  Headed  by  our  level  headed,  big 
hearted  ex-president  Thos.  B.  McAvoy; 
the  party  saw  all  of  the  pleasant  side  of 
Convention  pastime.  A  more  genial 
set  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  search  the 
country  over.  The  four,  McAvoy,  Siner, 
Beggs  and  Flood,  are  big  in  many  ways 


and  particularly  in  avordupois.  Collec¬ 
tively  they  “tip  the  beam”  at  about  1,000 
pounds. 

■  * 

*  * 

Mr.  A.  L.  McDonald’s  speech  nomi¬ 
nating  Mr.  Ittner  for  president  evinced 
such  marked  ability  that  many  of  the 
members  were  loth  to  comply  with  his 
request  but  rather  inclined  them  to  in¬ 
sist  on  his  accepting  the  position  whether 
or  no.  The  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

know  a  good  man  when  he  speaks. 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  and  one 
which  the  ladies  will  not  soon  forget 
was  the  presentation  of  several  dozen  of 
the  most  beautiful  roses  to  the  visiting 
ladies  by  the  “Big  Four.”  We  suspect 
that  gallant  Colonel  D.  Y.  Purington 
also  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  At  any 
rate  we  know  that  he  gained  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  official  stenographer,  Miss 
Addie  Wallace,  by  decorating  her  table 

with  a  bouquet  of  lovely  roses. 

* 

*  *  • 

The  visiting  ladies  were  delighted 
with  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the 
local  committee  and  unanimously  ten¬ 
dered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  many 
courtesies  shown  them  by  Chairman 
Harry  Dumesnil  and  his  co-workers  who 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  ladies  feel  at  home.  At  Cloverport 
especial  attention  was  shown  them  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Murray  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  ladies,  whose  names  we  failed  to 
get,  who  by  many  little  kindly  acts 

made  the  short  stay  there  a  rare  treat. 

* 

*  * 

Good  brother  “Keystone”  was  the 
most  “talked  at”  of  any  member.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brethren  seemed  to  have  it 
in  for  him.  He  complacently  main¬ 
tained  a  discreet  silence  through  it  all 
and,  we  surmise,  rather  enjoyed  the  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  himself.  The  fact 
that  during  the  first  sessions,  at  least, 
the  discussions  were  participated  in  by 
the  lay  members  more  generally  than 
heretofore,  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  his 
kindly  suggestions.  At  any  rate  he  will 
doubtless  take  unto  himself  the  credit. 

*  * 

In  justice  to  “the  Four-year-old”  we 
feel  constrained  to  declare  that  “brother” 
Edwin  McGraw  and  “Keystone”  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  Whatever  sins 
“brother”  McGraw  may  have  to  answer 

for,  “Keystone”  is  not  one  of  them. 

* 

*  * 

As  a  glance  at  the  list  of  members 
will  show, the  Chicago  Brickmakers’  Club 
attended  in  a  body.  Under  the  leader¬ 


ship  of  genial  Will  Alsip  they  took  the 
town  by  storm  and  held  full  possession 
for  the  entire  week.  If  other  large  cities 
would  follow  suit,  organize  local  associa¬ 
tions  and  send  regularly  appointed  dele¬ 
gates,  what  a  splendid  convention  we 
could  have. 

* 

*  * 

The  first  delegate  on  the  ground  from 
a  distance  was  jovial  C.  P.  McDermott,  of 
the  Wellington  (Ohio)  Machine  Co.  He 
attends  the  Conventions  for  pleasure  and 
business  and  always  gets  his  full  share 
of  both.  He  exhibited  a  working  model 
of  their  “Monarch”  to  crowded  houses 

through  the  engagement. 

* 

*  * 

The  exhibitions  of  specimen  brick 
were  numerous  and  told  more  plainly 
than  words  the  progress  the  craft  has 
made  the  past  year.  In  ornamental  and 
paving  brick  especially  the  display  was 
very  fine.  Our  official  duties  kept  us  so 
busy  that  we  hardly  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
exhibition  and  so  can  not  particularize 
as  we  would  like  to  do.  The  displays 
were  made  in  small  but  well  lighted 
rooms  adjoining  the  Convention  hall 
and  interfered  less  with  the  Convention 

work  than  any  former  exhibit. 

* 

*  * 

The  machinery  men  were  out  in  full 
force,  as  usual.  One  object  of  great  in¬ 
terest  was  a  fac-simile  model  of  a  stan¬ 
dard,  latest  improved,  3-Mold  Boyd 
Brick  Press,  shown  in  the  room  next  the 
Convention  Hall.  This  machine  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  an  interested  group  throughout 
the  week  of  the  Convention;  it  was  run¬ 
ning  almost  constantly.  Unlike  ma¬ 
chinery  models  in  general,  this  one  was 
not  a  toy,  but  a  perfect  little  brick  press 
capable  of  turning  out  diminutive  dry 
pressed  brick  as  dense  and  hard  and 
perfect,  and  as  free  from  granulations 
and  other  defects,  as  the  full-sized  brick 
turned  out  by  the  standard  Boyd  presses. 
In  addition  to  the  model,  this  enter¬ 
prising  firm  had  on  exhibition  some 
beautiful  samples  of  dry  pressed  brick 
made  from  various  clays,  both  of  the 
Pompeian  and  standard  shapes,  also 
some  fine  fire  brick  such  as  are  now  be¬ 
ing  successfully  made  on  the  Boyd 
presses  in  a  number  of  localities. 


G.  W.  Alexander,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
wants  to  correspond  with  a  practical  and 
experienced  brickmaker,  with  some  cap¬ 
ital,  to  take  an  interest  in  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  stock  company  to  erect  a 
brick  plant. 


/ 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 

B.  F.  Reed,  Piqua,  Ohio,  writes  that 
he  will  put  up  a  machine  plant  in  the 
spring. 

An  Ad.  of  the  genuine  Hoffman  kiln, 
of  which  our  readers  have  heard  much, 
appears  on  page  124. 

G.  L.  Hardison,  Thurman,  N.  C.,  is 
looking  for  the  best  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  also  wants  a  hand  repress. 

Wise  Bros.,  Canfield,  Colo.,  think  they 
have  a  clay  that  will,  make  vitrified 
pavers  and  will  probablv  erect  works. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O., 
make  an  unusually  attractive  display  in 
this  issue,  as  the  readers  may  see  by 
turning  to  pages  219,  220,  221  and  222. 

Petoskey,  Mich.,  is  thought  to  be  a 
particularly  good  point  for  the  location 
of  a  brick,  tile  or  pottery  works.  Mr.  A. 
S.  Johnson  will  gladly  give  particulars. 

The  Streator  (Ill.)  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  desires  information  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  oil  for  burning  brick  and 
tile,  also  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
fuel  gas. 

Roeske  Bros.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  are 
thinking  of  adopting  oil  as  a  fuel  for 
burning  brick  and  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  price  list  of  burners,  etc.,  etc.  Also 
illustrated  circulars  from  Dry  Press  ma¬ 
chine  manufacturers. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  show  on  page 
129,  a  type  of  apparatus  used  by  them 
in  constructing  their  “Progressive”  brick 
dryers,  for  which  they  claim  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  They  will  be  glad  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  any  one  thinking  of  erecting 
a  brick  dryer. 

Adams  Bros.  &  Payne  write  that  they 
have  concluded  to  double  their  brick 
plant  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  on  and 
after  the  first  of  March  will  be  prepared 
to  make  50,000  bricks  per  day,  instead 
of  25,000  which  has  been  their  capacity 
heretofore. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Huyett  & 
Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  a 
handy  pocket  memorandum  book.  They 
gave  one  to  each  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Louisville  Convention  and  we  presume 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  one  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  write  them.  See 
ad.  on  page  131. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
report  trade  good,  and  state  that  they 
have  a  number  of  orders  in  their  works 
for  spring  delivery.  They  have  just 


shipped  a  complete  plant  to  J.  A.  Blaffer 
&  Son  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Their  Dis¬ 
integrator  is  in  as  great  demand  as  ever. 
They  have  made  several  improvements 
in  their  machines  the  past  year,  and 
now  have  this  machine  as  near  perfect¬ 
ion  as  it  will  ever  be  brought.  They 
look  for  an  unusually  good  year. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  manufacturers  of  the  New  Quaker 
Brick  Machine  and  Brickmaker’s  Sup¬ 
plies,  report  business  in  their  line  as 
opening  up  exceedingly  well  for  the 
coming  season.  They  have  sold,  since 
the  1st.  of  January, and  are  now  preparing 
for  shipment,  3  complete  heavy  steam- 
power  outfits  to  the  Patent  Brick  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Also  a  complete 
brickmaking  plant,  including  engine 
and  boiler,  for  Red  Key,  Ind.  One  of 
the  same  character  for  West  Salem,  Ill. 
A  complete  outfit  to  the  Sheldon  Brick 
Co.,  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  one  to  John  F. 
Rodefer,  El  wood,  Ind,  and  one  for 
Mound  City,  Mo. 


NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

-  PAGE. 

Geo.  W.  Sharer — Dryer  Co .  116-189 

The  Andrus  Brick  Press .  122 

Frederick  Hoffman — Kiln .  124 

W.  &  S.  H.  Alsip — Kiln .  129 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co., — 

Dryer .  131 

The  Standard  Dryer  Co. — Dryer .  130 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co. — Dryer .  132 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. — Brick  Machin¬ 
ery .  187-229 

C.  W.  Raymond — Brick  Presses,  185-223 

Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  Mfg.  Co .  186 

Straub  Machinery  Co. — Brick  Ma¬ 
chine .  188 

S.  G.  Phillips-— Dryer .  191 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. — Conveyors .  191 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold — Brickyard  Sup¬ 

plies  .  194 

Eagle  Iron  Works — Clay  working 

Machinery .  199 

G.  S.  Tiffany — Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery .  200 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co. — Clayworking 

Machinery  .  201 

Carlin’s  Sons — Engine,  etc .  201 

McLagon  Foundry — Brick  Machin¬ 
ery .  203 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machinery  Mfg. 

Co .  204 

Wellington  Machine  Co. — Brick 

Machinery .  205 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son — Clayworking 

Machinery .  210-211 

Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. — Brick 

and  Tile  Machinery .  213 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co. —  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery . . .  214-215 

Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

Co .  216-217 

Frey-Sheckler  Co. —  Clayworking 
Machinery .  219,  220,  221,  222 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. — Brick  Machin¬ 

ery .  226-227 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. — Brick  Machin¬ 
ery.  . 115 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture 
issued  since  our  last  number: 

486,557.  Brick  Kiln.  Chas.  B.  Coxe 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

486,931.  Drier  car  for  bricks.  Nathan 
Harper,  Newark,  N.  J. 

487,158.  Brick  kiln.  Louis  H.  Reppell, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

487,161.  Brick  machine.  R.  N.  Ross 
and  H.  H.  Keller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
487,174.  Brick  kiln.  Jos.  Conley  and 
Jas.  M.  Wolfe,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

487,652.  Paving  brick.  L.  C.  Turley, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

487,827.  Process  of  drying  brick.  Chas. 

J.  Dion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

488,049.  Brick  press.  Geo.  H.  Babcock, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

488,106.  Brick  machine.  S.  P.  Bab- 
,  cock,  Adrain,  Mich. 

488,343.  Brick  or  tile  cutter.  A.  Z. 

Williams,  Chicago,  Ohio. 

488,413.  Pottery  kiln.  W.  H.  Zimmer 
and  O.  G.  Hess,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

488.622.  Brick  machine.  Bruce  C. 
White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

488.623.  Steam  heater  for  brick  presses. 
B.  C.  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

488,883.  Brick  cutting  machine.  Chas. 
T.  Fitch  and  A.  Schantz, Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey. 

488,936.  Brick  drying  car.  Cyrus  Cham¬ 
bers,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

489,617.  Brick  kiln.  Benny  Swenson, 
Roland,  Iowa. 

489,805.  Brick  kiln.  J.  B.  Griswold, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

489,805.  Building  brick.  J.  B.  Gris¬ 
wold,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

489,874.  Brick  machine.  Jos.  B.  Mow- 
rey,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

490,110.  Tile  machine.  Frank  Good- 
fellow,  Vienna  Cross  Roads,  Ohio. 
490,160.  Brick  mold.  E.  C.,  G.  W.  and 
H.  L.  McGraw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

490,412.  Apparatus  for  pressing  brick, 
J.  G.  Naylor  and  H.  Williams,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Victoria. 

490,611.  Pug  mill.  Alonzo  R.  Miller, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

491,037.  Brick  kiln.  Jos.  Conley,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


A  FAIR  PROPOSAL. 

For  responsible,  practical  parties  we 
will  erect  a  limited  number  of  our 
Diurnal  Kilns  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
We  require  the  purchaser  of  the  right 
to  furnish  men  to  tend  our  masons,  dig 
the  trenches,  tamp  in  the  sub  floor  filling 
and  furnish  the  material;  we  will  do  the 
mason  work,  and,  if  the  kiln  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  after  sixty  days  trial,  the  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  void,  and  no  charges  made 
whatever.  We  reserve  the  right  to  give 
a  preference  fo  parties  remote  from 
where  we  now  have  kilns.  Write  for 
terms.  Stewart  Brothers. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 
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IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  ancient  and  heretofore  unpro¬ 
gressive  art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brickmaking  craft 
is  no  longer  without  a  literature  of  its  own.  There  are 
now  some  good  practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and  burning  of  brick. 
The  list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NOT  An  experiment,  nor  the  rejuvination  of  an 
antiquated  foreign  press. 

BUT  A  FULLY  DEMONSTRATED  MODERN  RE¬ 
PRESS.  Rapid  in  Operation.  Powerful  in 
Execution.  Durable  in  Construction. 


'  C.  irtZ.  RAYMOND  St  CO. 

Dayton,  ohio. 
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THE  CLA  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS 
KILN. 


Editor  Clay-Worker'.: 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  com¬ 
pany  together  with  the  undersigned 
recently  visited  the  lire  brick  works  of 
the  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co., near  Fords, 
New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation  of 
burning  tire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln” 
of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren.  This  is 
a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle, 
it  is  a  kiln  of  25,U0U  daily  capacity.  We 
were  so  pleased  with  working  ol  the  kiln 
and  results  obtained  lliat  we  purchased 
a  yard  ngntoi  one  kiln  for  6u,uuU  brick 
daily  capacity  and  will  erect  one  kiln 
in  me  near  luture.  VV  e  also  state  from 
what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will  burn  all 
hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for 
luel  and  labor,  it  is  the  best  anti 
cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  de¬ 
vised  by  man.  The  brick  we  saw  in  the 
kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  cham¬ 
bers.  We  saw  them  drawing  the  burned 
brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln 
stacked  on  the  yard  and  they  were  all 
first  class  tire  brick  and  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard.  We  were  pleased  with  the  draft 
of  kiln  and  burner’s  control  of  same. 
We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated 
from  drying  otTin  front  chamber  until 
it  gradually  increased  in  various  cham¬ 
bers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white 
heat  reached  in  last  chamber.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us  as 
there  were  no  fire  marks  or  fuel  marks 
on  bricks  and  the  setting  such  as  will 
allow  a  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front 
brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  unknown 
in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short  to  sum 
all  our  observations,  we  can  salely  say 
that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circulars 
of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for 
their  “Perfect  Kiln”  and  we  think  is  the 
best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any 
other  information  cheerfully  given  by 
addressing  the  undersigned.  Yours  re¬ 
spectfully,  B.  W.  Blair, 

Gen’l  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 

AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 

Fulton,  Mo.,  Jan.  25,  1893. 
Wm.  Sercombe, 

Fords,  N.  J., 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to 
send  us  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or 
Perfect  Kiln  remitting  half  the  fee 
.$437.50.  After  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  your  methods  of  construction 
and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I 
think  your  kiln  now  being  operated  at 
Ostrander,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  any  kiln.  We  expect  as 
soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to 
build  another  of  the  same  size. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  U.  Nickell,  Secy., 
Fulton  Fire  Brick  &  Mining  Co. 
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CHAMPION  ALL  STEEL 

Brick  Dryer  Cars 


LITHOGRAPHING. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


ahdELECTROTYPINO. 


'MM*  ■  (tea 


ZINC  ETCHINGS. 


.  .  AND  .  . 

Fine  Printing  of  all  Kinds, 


HALF  TONES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  wondered  not  a  little  that  the  “Big  Four’'  did  not  “Flood"  the 
Louisville  Convention  with  “Keystones"  But  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  following  people,  having  investigated 
them  fully,  have  placed  their  orders 
- with  us  for - 

BIG  WONDERS, 

The  Windfall  M’f’g  Co.,  Windfall,  Ind.,  BIG  WONDER  Brick  Machine. 

The  Lexington  Brick  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  BIG  WONDER  Brick  Machine;  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  No.  2  Open  Top  Pug  Mill. 

The  Liberty  M’fg  Co  ,  Savannah,  Ga.,  BIG  WONDER  Brick  Machine  and  Automatic 
Cutting  Table. 


Brick  manufacturers  may  avoid  costly  mistakes  by  investigating  the 
merits  of  our  Big  and  Little  Wonders  before  placing  their  orders  else¬ 
where. 

The  Wallace  IVlfg.  Co., 

JVlanufaeturers  of  Glay  Working  IVIaehinery, 

FRANKFORT  IND. 


See  the  Big  Wonder  on  page  0<)0. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y~W  ORKER 


I 


BRICK 

MACHINE 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KIJENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  2ist  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Patented  April  13, 1866, 
“  Nov.  17, 1891. 


Heads  the  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
strue  ion  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  he  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MV  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

E. Ml. PIKE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


THE  AERATED  FUEL  COMPANY’S 

Gives  the  best  oil  fire.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  "*■ 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  mass. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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GEO.  VV.  SHARER. 


ED.  H.  CALLAWAY. 


R.  W.  SHARER. 


C.  B.  SHARER. 


The  Sharer  Dryer 


and 


Construction  Co., 

•  _ _ _  _  ' 

Brick  Manufacturing  Experts.  Constructing  Engineers.  Contractors  and 

Builders.  Complete  Plants  a  Specialty. 


<>-<£>- 


OWNERS  of  Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer;  Sharer’s  Improved  Colorihc  Kiln;  Callo¬ 
way’s  Central  Flue  Down  Draft  Kiln. 

Manufacturers  of  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Furnase  Castings  and  complete 

Dyer  and  Kiln  equipments. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Brickmaking  Machinery,  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  etc. 
New  plants  built  and  equipped  complete  in  every  particular.  Old  plants  remodeled  and 
modernized.  Clays  tested  and  analyized.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished.  Having  had 
years  of  experience  as  practical  brick  manufacturers  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  we 
guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Construction  Co., 


Main  Office: 


Rooms  506  and  507  The  Mutual  Life  Building, 
Northwest  Corner  10th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Coleman  House,  27th  and  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SYRACUSE  OFFICE:  Room  34,  Grand  Opera  House  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS:- 

J.  A.  RIDGVVAY,  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  III.  .  UEO.  B.  URUMAN,  (Main  Office. 

GURNEY  F.  COLEHAN.  Hotel  Chittenden,  Columbus,  Ohio.  *?’  HUGH  CAHERON  71  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Ont.  Can. 


•See  ad.  on  page  1 10. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


f®“Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

WANTED.  An  experienced  hand  to  burn  brick. 

Address 

J.  0.  Baker, 

2  1c  Marco,  Ind. 


WANTED— A  Dry  Press  brick  burner  accus¬ 
tomed  to  down  draft  kilns.  None  but 
flrstclass  men  need  apply.  Address, 
s  t  f  d  Dry  Press,  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED— A  Superintendent  for  a  dry  press 
brickyard  running  two  Arnold  machines. 
Must  be  fully  capable  of  taking  charge  of  such 
works  in  all  its  branches.  Address  "K,” 
sld  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  36  Oil  Burners  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  cheap.  Apply  to 

Lexington  Brick  Co.  , 

s  3  d  Lexington,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.  No.  8  Brewer  Mold  Wheel,  with 
plungers  complete,  only  been  used  four 
months,  will  sell  cheap.  Size  of  molds  8%  x  4%. 

Coffin  &  Perry, 

s  3  d  Florence,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  plant  one  Adrian  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  engine,  boiler  and  all  tools  necessary 
for  running  brick  yard.  Address 
*  1  c  J.  Vaughan, 

629  Brooklyn  ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— The  right  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  Clay  Shingle  Co.’s  clay  shingle  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Address  Box  98, 

sic  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED.  To  rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  a 
power  brick  machine  of  large  capacity.  Ad¬ 
dress,  giving  terms  and  full  particulars, 
s  1  d  m  Box  “U,”  Leadville,  Colo. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  burner,  building  or 
paving  brick.  Understands  up  or  down 
draft  kilns.  Also  practical  setter.  References 
given.  Address  C.  M.  R. 

s  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  good,  heavy,  slide-valve  en¬ 
gine,  16  x  30,  10  foot  band  wheel,  heavy,  12 
foot  fly  wheel  in  sections.  Reasons  for  selling,  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  larger  engine.  Can  be  seen  at 
Booth  &  Flinn,  Lim.,  Brick  Yard, 
s  3  d  Ruchs  Hill,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  By  a  thorough  practical  man,  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  paving  brick 
plant.  Have  30  years  successful  experience  in  fire 
and  paving  brick.  Reference.  Address 
si  cm  Brick,  Care  “Clay -Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  man  understanding  the  burning 
of  different  clays,  with  oil,  must  come  well 
recommended.  Address  stating  experience, 
sld  C.  B.,  care  “Clay-Worker,” 


WANTED.  A  reliable,  practical  brickmaker  to 
act  as  foreman  of  works,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  natural  gas.  Address 

Alexandria  Brick  Co., 

-  s  1  d  Alexandria,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  a 
hustler,  as  superintendent.  Wire  cut  and 
Dry  Clay  Machines.  Down  draft  kilns.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
s  2  c  2,014  3d  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  of  brick 
works.  Thoroughly  understand  the  man¬ 
agement  and  care  of  machinery.  Can  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  as  to  ability,  industry,  sobriety  and 
reliability.  Can  begin  work  at  once.  Address, 

Col.  Man, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Situation  by  an  experienced  man, 
who  understands.  Setting  and  burning 
sewer  pipe,  fire  and  vitrified  paving  brick  and  all 
kind  of  clay  goods.  Address  Lock  Box  41, 

8  1  c  Logan,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Will  sell  very  cheap  on  board  of 
cars,  an  entire  brick  plant,  consisting  of  one 
Brewer  No.  9  Auger  Frick  machine;  1  Penfield  Pug 
Mill;  1  Decatur  Clay  Crusher;  1  Board  delivery  cut¬ 
ter,  1  Iron  Clad  Dryer  with  50  double  deck  and  3 
transfer  cars;  all  articles  almost  new  and  in  good 
order  and  must  be  sold  at  once,  reason  for  selling 
failure  of  clay.  Address  Henry  Kanne, 

sic  Peoria,  Ill. 


These  Kilns  are  producing  results  that  make  back  numbers  of  their 
competitors. 

We  neither  buy  testimonials  or  fee  superintendents. 

•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


ALFRED  YATES, 


Write  tor  full  description.  asTOiEVm  0-A.awEBX^XXDG-E,  MASS. 


The  Clay- worker 
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•  S.  G.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 

PATENTEE. 


WOODBRIDG-E.  1ST.  T., 


- DEALER  IN - 

Woodbridge  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

Tlie  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

Nio  Chimneys  or  Brick  Structure! 

And' only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

More  Fans!  Cess  Pipes! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“seeing  is  believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacins  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


‘Better  'Than  Drying  in  the  Sun.’ 


‘Exhaust  Steam.” 


u  ,,  „  ...  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7, 1892. 

8  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  ,  ’ 

Dear  Sir  Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  iu  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  great  satisfac 
tion.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  iu  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  the  time  of  any  other 
Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  bmrd  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drying.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used.  ' 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


“And  Met  tlie  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 


Mr.  8.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 


Dear  Sir  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers 
erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in 
every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks  and  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

our  latest  plan  oi  building  only  two  tracks  with  the  entire  system  of  radiators  and  fans  placed  between 
tbe  two  lines  of  loaded  cars,  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  operation,  but  would  be  glad  to  call  on  you  when¬ 
ever  you  have  this  style  of  Dryer  finished  and  in  practical  operation  on  stiff  tempered  brick  in  your 
locality.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  with  which  you  are  meeting-in  the  introduction  of  your 
Dryers.  Yours  respectfully,  ’  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


I  thiuk  you  liaye  tlie  Dryer  tlie  brick  people  are  looking  for.”— Jno.  C. 
Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  Va..  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam 
Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  f  rmerly  required  by  applying  six  of  tbe  fans  ;  and 
the  manager  writes,  also  recently;  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DRV 
—tne  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  tlie  market.”— The  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of 
Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance. 


CLEYflTORS 

L  ..FOR 


Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


-ALSO- 


malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Cbains, 

Designed  for . 

Elvators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom:  48  S.  Canal  Street.  I 

New  York  Branch:  163  Washington  Street.  /  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  One 
No.  7  Penfleld  Brick  Machine,  tile  dies  3  to  12 
inches,  brick  dies  and  table  complete  2  spring 
trucks,  one  portable  boiler  and  engine,  12  horse 
power.  All  in  good  running  order  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Price  8400.  Address 

Frank  Langraff, 

stf8p  Albion,  Ind. 


\\T ANTED.  A  burner  accustomed  to  burning 
W  soft  mud  bricks,  one  who  understands  re¬ 
pairing  kilns  and  has  rome  experience  in  setting 
prefered.  Apply  with  list  of  references  from  last 
and  former  employers  and  salary  expected  to 

J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son, 

s  tf  d  Foot  Anstedity  St. ,  New  Orleans,  La. 


YTTANTED.  A  party,  active  or  silent  to  join  a 
YV  practical  man  in  manufacturing  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  The  shald*has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  is  equal  to  the  very  best  in  the  country.  A 
large  section  of  country  ready  for  paving  brick, 
but  not  now  supplied.  Address 

Paving  Brick, 

s  2d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Parties  having  a  good  shale  clay 
convenient  to  a  good  market,  for  paving 
brick,  and  desirous  of  developing  same,  will  learn 
of  a  practical  clayworker  desiring  to  engage  in  the 
business  by  addressing  Box  1211, 

s  d  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  of  a 
first-class  dry  press  or  mud  brick  yard.  By 
a  man  who  understands  and  can  manage  machin¬ 
ery  and  men  and  the  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  ornamental  and  shape  brick.  Not  afraid  of 
work.  Will  take  an  interest  finally  in  the  right 
kind  of  a  plant.  Address  “Nim,” 

s  1  d  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  plant  located  at  Ken¬ 
ney,  Ills.,  will  sell  one-half  or  whole.  This  is 
a  good  opportunity  fora  party  of  limited  means, 
the  plant  consists  of  4  acres  of’ land,  a  good  house 
shed  316  feet  long,  3  down  draft  kilns,  engine  room 
good  engine,  bouer,  Brewer  machine  all  in  good 
order,  good  demand  for  both  brick  and  tile,  this 
will  he  sold  cheap  and  times  given  in  part,  good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  Box  1211, 

®  d  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


TO  LEASE.  For  a  long  term,  a  developed  Terra 
Cotta  clay  and  Koalin  property  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land  Sound,  opposite  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Clays  are 
used  for  hollow  face  brick,  sewer  pipe,  colored 
faced  brick,  and  fancy  ornaments  for  fronts  of 
buildings.  Dock  house,  barns,  scales,  etc.,  on 
property.  Apply  te  R.  H.  Boyd, 

sic  59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  wants  position,  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  dry  prtss.  stiff  or  soft  mud 
system  first-class  burner,  in  either  up  or  down 
draft  kilns,  a  practical  engineer,  can  do  own  re¬ 
pairs  and  keep  machinery  in  good  running  order, 
a  good  manager  of  men.  References  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  Address  “G.  B,” 

2s  2p  tf  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


OPENING  for  a  practical  brickmaker  with  some 
capital,  coal,  clay  sand  and  wood  on  the 
ground  and  R.  R.  switch  to  same,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
For  particulars  address  J.  H.  Coffman, 

sic  Augusta,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  60  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

12.  6.  c.  Dauville,  Va. 


WANTED.  A  practical  superintendent,  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  the  working  of  stiff 
and  soft  mud  brick  machines,  and  setting  and 
burning  a  Continuous  Down  Draft  Kiln.  Refer 
ences  required.  D.  G.  Rhoads  &  Co.. 

12.  3.  d.  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.  New  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine, 
capacity  24,000  and  34.000  per  day,  also  plastic 
machines,  capacity  35,000  per  day.  For  particulars 
address  Samuel  Collings  Eagle  Foundry, 

1L  tf.  d.  Easton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mould  Andrus  Dry  Press. 

Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order.  One 
Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine.  One  Cyclone  Pul¬ 
verizer.  Apply  to 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 

1-  tf.  d.  Missoula,  Mont. 


WANTED  —Position  as  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  first-class  brick  works, 
making  100  M.  or  over  per  day.  Either  dry  press 
or  mud  presses,  or  both.  Understand  all  about 
construction  of  yard,  kilns  and  tbe  management  of 
machinery  and  men.  Been  making  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  and  front  brick.  Have  present  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  four  years,  and  can  still  retain  it, 
but  desire  to  change  location  on  account  of  health 
of  family.  Address,  TomKins. 

11.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


T  II  K  CLAY- WORKER. 
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1H0R  SALE.  One  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Soft  Mud 
?  Pug  Mill,  complete  with  counter  shaft  and 
clutch  pulley,  in  good  order  for  $100.  Also,  one 
Oream  City  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  for  steam 
power,  capacity  10  M.  Countershaft  and  extra  gears 
iucluded.  Will  sell  cheap. 

C.  J.  Holmes  &  Bro. 

12.tf.d.  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


\\T ANTEP.  Situation  as  setter  and  burner  of 
VY  brick  by  the  usual  method  of  plain  clamp 
kilns  by  an  A  No.  1  man.  Age33  years.  Acquainted 
with  machinery  and  all  brickyard  work,  having 
served  all  his  life  at  the  business,  making  a  study 
of.  and  giving  particular  attention  to  that  most 
important  branch,  viz :  setting  and  burning. 

Address,  Thos.  East, 

1.  2.  2  p.  Clinton,  Out. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  iifterest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also', 
one  40  horse-power'  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

N.  B.  Heafer  &  Co., 

12.  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  Jtisas  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Olb  Mann. 

12.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
.Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

3.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.- -65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  1 1  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been' put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

3.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Florida— for  lease,  rent  or  sale.— 40 

acres  of  Olay  Land.  Yard  been  worked.  Good 
brick  made  from  clay.  Opportunity  for  one 
understanding  brickmakiug.  City  of  10,000.  Brick 
blocks  building.  No  other  kiln  within  300  miles. 
City  talking  of  paving  with  brick.  Write, 

Wm.  A.  Morrison, 

0.  10.  te.  Tampa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x434in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-I6  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
Thesa  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN — A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
rY  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc  ,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  verv  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

11dm  Care  "Clay- Worker.” 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

3.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each ;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections:  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supply  above  boilers.  Also  three  Chaser  Clay 
Mills,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor, of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factory  of  Rlackmer  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  St.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

12.  tf.  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THe"HJRX"BRICKMHCHlNE  * 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


MIDDLEPORT,  OEEIO., 


Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAV  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.^  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHINe  CO., 

IvI.A.iT-U'IF'.A.C’T'U'rSEIlFS.e. 


We'manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress) 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J 


Middleport,  Ohio. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tilk  €0.,  • 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden,  belleck  dk  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlkmbn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


B01^DEfI,  JSEIiIiECK  4  06.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


1  H  ED  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  Iv  ID  R  . 


I9K 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


General  Machinists. 

Clay  working-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


F 


OK  SALE.  Two  horse-power  brick  machines 


in  good  condition 
1.  tf.  Ip. 


Preo  H.  Brock  kit, 
North  Haven,  Conn 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  of  brick  yard 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner 
Reference  given.  Address  “C.  M.  L.” 

IBt  Care  “Clay-Worker. '  ’ 

FOR  SALE.  Three  tile  machines,  cars,  turn 
table,  transfers,  etc.,  outfit  of  tile  factory  for 
WO  Address,  W.  G.  Kion, 

*-  250  P-  Princeton,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
I  lie  Company’s  pi  tint.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
tire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

b  2P _  Norfolk,  Neb 

FOR  SALE.  One  Quaker  horse  power  and  one 
Hall’s  Improved  horse-power  brick  machine, 
will  be  sold  low  to  close  out  abandoned  brick 
works.  M.  V.  B.  Wagoner, 

“s'  -  e>  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  ()R  TRADE.  Oue  Chief  Soft  M^l 
Mach  me  in  good  condition.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain  as  I  want  to  put  in  new  machinery  of 
larger  capacity.  For  full  particular.-,  address 
,  C.  C.  Cocke, 

-s-  ]P-  Charlottesville,  Va. 

\\f  anted.  Partner,  or  to  lease  100  acres  stiff 
•T  .  ,ciay’  2p/eet  deep  Only  clay  in  James  River 
suitable  tor  tile,  paving  or  stiff  mud  brick.  De¬ 
mand  at  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and 
Hampton  unbmited  <f<  SS  00.  Freight  SI. 2a.  Will 
furnish  10,000  cords  wood  oi  $2.50.  Lumber  '(?<  8.00 
Machinery  driven  by  turbine  on  100  acre  never 
tailing  lake.  Will  take  partner  or  lease  power  and 

c!ay.  W.  L.  Jones, 

~s.  -50  It.  Williamsburg,  Va. 


KEIiLiS  8t  SO IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time«Ti*ied  and  Tfue.”  /-jgj  AJ5SaBB* 


Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxby. 

_  ^  „  „  C.  B.  Ryan", 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

the  m^htn^htoe+^0KkS  (,llay  direct  fr,om  the  bank  for  both  trick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  i’roi 
makS  «n  L-tac  tbeK hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  an 

^ceptnonV  dWechanense  thP  wor?at«1ZeSaf  tlle  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  w 
wnri-wiih  L  Jl®  °„aUenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  t 
n,~rv.,toVlhe^ame,am0^nJ.0f  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12  18M  We  mannfa 
edge? andhCOTnSsUCkS  “nd  Barrows-  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery-make  perfec 


We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years'  Experience  In  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*«~For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


LtAf^GE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CRAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Pine, 
file,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  mauufac- 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talisrs,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories.’’  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 


ELells  c So  Sons, 

Shop  near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH- 


BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 


^-A-^IESrECIIL.IL,,  OlTT^kBIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines, 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


also 


INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ili. 
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T  H  E  C  K  A  Y-W  O  R  Tv  K  R  . 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts, 
st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 


FIRH  “  AY  FOOFIflC  TIllE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof ,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

UNDER  SIDE. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  will  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc. ,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 


ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 


being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


make  tfie  wheels 
fftat  are  me 
best  (or  BRICK 
aq d  TILE 

trucks  ana 

BURROWS. 


ear  Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  1HETAL,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  ========== 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


- New  London,  Ohio, 

ADDRESS.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands,  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

IN  OTOTIOTIfor 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


MOULDS. 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


©  3B. 


3  IB.  HAND  2LCO-CT3DX3. 


The  cla  y-yv  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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’S 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries  furnish^ 

on  application.  ’  luJU1«neo 


Office:  916  Market  St 


ZD  ally-  0-a.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Factories  *  -f  Howardi  station,  m0.  p&c. 

aciuuw.  \  and  Frisco  Railroads. 


:  TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


™«  SHORT  LINE 


CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
II 11 1  nt li,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 


S0l,<i  Pu"m“  Pert«*‘> 
Jias  ncSgTs  D,ni”* ca"  be**“"  i»«- 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
vor  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  p.  A.  fChicago. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


*  3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizes ofdie-  machines’ 
PUGMlLLS,  RE-PRESSES,' 

Stone-ExtractingClay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJR  UCKS,  t 

••ENGINESANDBOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRIC  KJDRT I  (JE-  OUTf  ITS 


THE 

When 


Clay- Worker 
Writing  to  Advertisers. 
Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


urymg  DricKs  by 
portable  H®ek  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  vet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 


Statesville,  N.  C.  ’ 

.  D“  ®ir7~w®  have  now  been  using  your  Hack 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
of  th?m.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick- 

tVif  "  1  Vil one  m,a.n>  aQd  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
Hf®, fr°m  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 

nfro^n8 lri:a<?y.llacl£ed  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
ol  rain.  This  is  a  saying  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
k6ep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 

noThav^n  hbei  ihiDg  is  th«t  thf  bricks  So 
not  have  to  be  bandied  so  much  and  they  retain 

their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  mav 
re  er  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  c.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly.  W.  A.  Watson 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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COILOIKIIF’IC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colois  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Ihch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^"Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS,  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FEED 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

'  U.  S.  Patent,  May  17,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln  : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire 
bricks,  sewer  pipes.  No  waste  or  loss  of  brick 
in  burning.  Most  even  burning  throughout 
the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boehncke 

& 

McLean’s  ‘‘Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
n  color  and  hardness. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  ready  to  furnish  plans  for  new  plants  and  to 

Inglewood,  Cal.  the  same.  gfigR  Kill]  &  Offer  CO.,  P.  0.,  CENTINELA,  CAL. 
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Wapligoirs  Regeneraiive  Gas 

Furnaces 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 

application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 

» 

above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 
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Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


With 


Latest 

Improvements 

Has 


No  Equal. 


*i3TFor  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  & 


CO., 


BOX  1-9:1©. 


© 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  BrickiCo-d  Zanesville,  0 


pur  MPV  CHAIN  BELT1NG 

r.  fl.  L.  iVlD  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouter 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

'T'HIsO Elevator  i^f or  taking^the'clay^ Into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
T Tough from wbichlt  isllevatedyinto  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  trom  this  apparatus  will  be  noticeo 
K  at  a  glance  by  every 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Fiost  Diy  Pan  Ciuslieis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

COIvIPLjETE  ZEPO“^7\7~ -fcj-tc 

FROST  ERGIRE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 


The:  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k;  e:  r 
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EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  the  Clay=Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 


flention  the  Clay=Worker. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

He*.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
end  Fifth  8t, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
49*‘$end  fbr  CSrcnLu  and  Priw4J«t. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers'  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent.  cheaTcer.  S^J^Mention  Ths  Clay  Vcbxk5* 


Bf^ICK  BUSINESS 

Is  to  manufacture  twice  as  good  a 


As  your  competitors  forone-balf 
the  cost. 


ill  enable  you  to  do  it^and 
control  your  market. 


iUCCESSl 
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The  clay-worker. 


TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TECUMSE H,  MICH. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL. 


the  •••  bahWgtoh  •••  smooTH  ••  cut 


A  Table  that  cuts  clay  from  an  Auger  Machine  into  brick  having  an  edge  and  finish  equal  to  the  best  press. 

After  being  cut,  the  bricks  are  automatically  separated  and  delivered  upon  pallets,  and  need  never  be  handled  until  dry  and 
ready  to  be  set  in  the  kilns. 

A  machine  which  is  not  for  sale,  but  which  is  placed  out  upon  royalty  ;  and. exclusive  right  given  each  party  having  the  same,  to 
territory  contiguous  to  his  market,  and  thereby  keeping  out  ruinous  competition. 

Send  for  a  sample  brick  as  cut  upon  this  table,  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  its  value  for  doing  work  for  your  market. 

Please  direct  all  communications  to 


P.  1 —  MONROE,  OIMHfl,  NEB., 


OR 


J.  7X.  SIN 


,  BARRINGTON,  1 1. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  that  have  charge  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Tunnel  all  sa~  \  hat  they  are  the  best  red  brick  they  ever 
saw  for  their  work. 

Beamsville  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


You  ought  to  see  the  two  houses  we  are  building  out  of  Hollow 
Blocks.  They  are  fine  and  look  better  than  anything  in  Ohio. 
Our  brick  will  take  the  first  prize  sure. 

Knoxville  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 


The  Best  Evidenee  of  the  Value  of  a  Briek  Machine  is  the  Grade  of  Briek  it  JVIakes. 


October  21,  1892 — You  wrrote  me  that  I  held  the  record  at  84  brick 
per  minute.  Now,  how  does  108  strike  you?  We  did  that  often 
but  had  not  help  enough  to  keep  it  up.  J.  M.  Ivie, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 


i3“  !.'( 


iinniniiini'iimm»f 


Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


The:  Clay=worker 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 


Of  Every  Description. 


4*° - 2/C) 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan.  )  cTnfk-.  (  One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan.  j  \  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 
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T  HE  C 


W  O  R  PC  E  R 


fiEttiELib  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PU  Li  VEf^IZEt* 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


"»'!!!!!!!»!»'  SIS"  Sill ! 


ii(«  ImflWH”! 

. mill" 

"mrniii""1"! 


!!!!^ 

. . 

. . . . 'III!!;  | 

■ 

. 


l!j  jj;i 


liiiijiiiilMliiijjjiliiiJ 


ftnr  clav  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
i.mah  Riicceafullv  clav  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  GO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.,  136  LiDertg  St.,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— 1^2  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (|  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  bricky  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 


MARION, 


OHIO. 


STYLE  C-'A  YD 
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A  “HEW  HAVEH-” 


- ' 


For  More  Like  the  Above  and  Further 
Information  Write  to 

The  jWeLiagon  Foundry  Co., 

I'leuu  Haven,  Conn. 


9 
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MARTINS 


M 


Tl 


CO 


<u 


Latest  Improved 
Steam  Power 
**  BRICK  MACHINE 


.  \\u\v'V\r ••••'•"  • 


Hiiu. 


w\\\» 


64* 


‘THIS  IS  THE  MACHINE  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR.” 

MANCFACTURED  BY 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG  CO.. 


7 


cn 


P 


O 


CO 


CO 


Lancaster.  Pa..  U.  S.  A 
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GO! 


GO! 


I  Read  the  letter  below  ? 

Study  it  and  the  others  we  have  presented  and  appre¬ 
ciate  what  they  mean  ? 

In  justice  to  your  own  interests,  not  GO  AND  SEE 
the  “Monarch  in  operation? 

Let  this  fact  burn  itself  into  your  memory, — that  we 
'  have  a  WONDERFUL  MACHINE,  surpassing 

all  others  in  every  requisite  point,  and  that  YOU 

WILL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THIS  if  you  will 
only  Go  and  See  It. 

Remember  that  all  we  want  is  to  get  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  actually  SEE  it?  They  will  do  the  rest. 

Not  heed  this  common-sense  invitation? 

Sit  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  let  the  procession  go  by  ? 


*  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  31st,  1893. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Your  “Monarch”  Machine  has  proven  highly  satisfactory  tons.  We  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  the  only  machine  made  that  could  handle  our  clay  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  have 
had  quite  an  extended  experience  with  several  soft  mud  machines,  and  until  w'e  purchased  the  “Mon¬ 
arch”  we  could  not  make  brick  as  we  believed  that  they  should  be  made.  WE  CAN  HANDLE  THE 
CLAY  TWICE  AS  STIFF;  PUG  IT  IN  A  MUCH  SUPERIOR  MANNER,  AND  FILL  ALL  COR¬ 
NERS,  WITH  ONE  EIGHT-INCH  BELT,  WHERE  FORMERLY  TWO  EIGHT  INCLI  BELTS 
WERE  OVERWORKED,  and  this  with  no  increase  of  belt  speed.  We  have  thoroughly  examined  its 
mechanism  even  to  the  most  minor  details,  and  must  say,  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  the  ONLY  SOFT 
MUD  MACHINE  on  the  market  to-day.  We  cheerfully  and  honestly  recommend  this  Machine  to 
all  intending  purchasers,  feeling  confident  that  it  will  give  them  the  same  satisfaction,  that  it  is  now 
giving  us.  Yours  respectfully  McGraw  Bros. 


See  the  “Monarch”  Machine,  in  operation  this 
month  at  the  winter  yards  of  Simon  Kline  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  McGraw  Bros.,  34th  and  Liberty 
If  not  located  near  enough  to  reach  these  winter 
yards  write  for  the  nearest  one  to  you  and  go  and  examine  it,  and  inspect 
the  brick  it  has  made,  and  talk  with  the  man  who  ran  it,  and  you  can 
form  a  reliable  opinion  of  its  merits. 


Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 

"W'lELXjIIN'a-TOIISr,  OHIO. 
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GO! 
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For  preparing  clay  to  make  line  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
munieate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDJHBN  8  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Description. 


for  making 


MANUFACTURID  BY 

N.  STEDMMt, 
AURORA.  1ND. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  alarge  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


T  r~  The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
1>1  yy  1  1  I  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwred  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  pi  events  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


THE  C  I.  A.  Y- W  ORKER 
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'THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  PC  E  R  . 


THE 


(lew  •  bison  •  Brick + jHacHc 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


mg  won 


fl^DE^SOJSl,  I^D. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


A.  F.  <fc  M.  Works. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1892. 


Gentlemen:— I  have  worked  with  the  New  Anderson 
Brick  Machine  and  I  have  turned  out  3,000,000  of  good, 
square-edged  brick.  Before  I  had  this  Machine  I  was 
troubled  right  along.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  machines 
now  in  operation  and  none  were  a  success  until  I  got  a 
New  Anderson,  now  I  can  depend  on  30,000  good  brick 
P9r  day,  and  if  any  of  you  brother  brickmakers  want  a 
machine,  I  would  recommend  the  New  Anderson  Machine, 
Yours  truly,  A.  Heim,  Proprietor. 

John  Heim,  Gen’l  M’g’r. 


^1  fSvT#) 

We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  PROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  HCJIINE. 


PUG  7A I  ELS, 

DISINTEGRATORS. 

•  •  TRUCKS.  •  • 

•  •  •  BORROWS, 

A]SID  Alili  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


End  View/, of  Pug  91111. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


The;  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  i<  e  r. 
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CHAmPlOH  OF  THE  tflORLiD. 

The  “NEW  DEI  TV  R T URE ’ ’  Bride  and  Tile  Machine . 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS'  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  C  L  A  Y= W  O  R  K  E  R 


So  Many  Good  Things 

Appear  in  the  Convention  report  in 
this  number  that  we  will  try  not  to 
take  too  much  time. 

However,  we 
would  like  to 
have  you  take 
time  to  send 
for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of 


€ 


Minna— 


our  power 


brick  press. 

Penfield  Power  Brick  Press. 

Its  points  of  advantage  and  merit 
mean  dollars  in  your  pocket —if  you 
use  it. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON.  Wiiioughtiu,  Olio.  I).  5.  II. 


d f /MV f ( MW f  M\ / h  wv//  xvv//  \\ 

J.W.PEN  HELD  &.  SON.  WSLLOUQH^Y,  OHIO. 


The  e  l  a  y=w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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ANOTHER  + 
CONVENTION 


Conventions  are  a  “good  thing.  ’  Bound  by  the  sacred  ties 
of  fellowship,  we  meet,  and  with  inspiration  warmed  by  con¬ 
genial  companionship  offer  our  bit  of  experience,  or  profitably 
ponder  o’er  the  experience  of  others. 


And  then,  the  ever-welcome  Powwow,  of  individuality  rare,  and  managed  with 
unquestioned  skill, — who  could  forget  it  ? 

We  were  pleased  with  the  last  convention  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  decided  to  have 
a  little  convention  and  powwow  of  our  own  in  the  Clay-Worker  columns,  and  at  out 

powwow  leading  brickmakers  will  respond  to  the  toast, — 


The  T.  B.  'Townsencl  Bride  &  Contracting  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a 
city  famed  for  beautiful  clay  products  speak  first  and  say  : 

“The  second  machine  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year  ;  not  one  cent’s 
repairs  has  been  expended  on  it ;  apparently  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  we  got  it,’ 

McMahon ,  Porter  A  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  say  : 

“It  has  proven  superior  to  what  you  represented.” 

Onondaga  Vitrified  Bride  Co .,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  say  : 

“In  our  opinion  it  is  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  market.” 

Rankin  &  Wolfe,  Tarkio,  Mo.,— Buckstaff  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,— J.  B.  McGor- 
risk,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,— J.  Lynch  &  Co.,  Carbon  Hill,  Ill.,— Sayre  &  Fisher  Co., 
Sayreville,  N.  J. ,— Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co,  Chicago,— Portsmouth  (O.)  Paving 
Brick  Co.’,— R.  N.  Page,  Aberdeen,  N.  C,  and  others  repeat  the  above  sentiments  in 
in  varied  form  and  substantially  affirm, — 


“SO  SAT  WB,  AUP  OP  US.” 


What  do  you  think  of  our  Convention  ?  I^Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

J.  UX.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby.  0,  U.S.A. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R . 


Ho.  10 

U  plight 
Machine 

For  the  Manufacture 

-OF  THE— 

Larger  Sizes  of  Tile 

including  Tile  from  10  to  20  incites. 

This  Machine  has  been 
on  the  market  for  three 
years  and  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  made  from  the 
strongest  pattern  and  built 
after  the  most  improved 
style. 


3?  . m 


'•///:'/://}//£ 


.ti'.H’ttit: 


1  ■  .i.  ’ 

■  ii  i  I  iji  i  p!  p 


l  if 

U|H|E 

Fin  I 

111 

•=- . ^ 

-  ■  - 

Any  parties  wishing  to  add  a  Machine  for  large  tile  to  their  factory  will  find  tthis  is 
the  one  that  will  give  them  the  most  and  best  work  with  the  least  power  and  no  breakage. 
We  have  seven  sizes  of  Horizontal  Auger  Machines  for  File,  six  sizes  of  Brick  Machines 
with  Side  Cut  Board  Delivery  Tables,  and  three  sizes  of  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 
Also  line  of  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  and  the  best  Disintegrator  in  the  market. 

We  will  make  it  to  your  interest  to  write  us  before  you  buy  and  get  our  prices. 


FOR  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS, 


Holan,  JVIadden  &  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


IND. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THe  Best  Results  are 
detained  eg  using  Our 


Mil  BUCHINES 


pof*  end-cUt 

BRICKS. 


The  DECATUR  tuith  Automatic  Cut-off 


RJSlD 


Our  Roller  Delivery  Machine  for  Side  Cut  Bricks. 


THE  CLHDIHTOR. 


Full  Factory  Outfits.  Send  for  1898  Catalogue. 


the  decatuh  LiEflDEH  cn^o.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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The}  C  l  a  y-W  o  r  k  e}  r  . 


Briek  -  (Baking  (Baehinery, 

™  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES  — 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER. 


Simple  in  Construction. 

Strong;  and  Durable. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly  and  will  save 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  trial. 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS. 


Having;  Cliilled  Rolls 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest,  and  most  Durable 
Made  in  12  sizes.  Having  capacity  from  15 
to  150  M.  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 


CLAY  CARS. 


Tliree  Styles. 


Revolving;  Car. 


WINDING  DRUMS. 


Made  with  Spur  or  Bevel  Gear  to  suit  location. 


Auger  Machines  and  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 


§  0  §  For  the  manufacture  of  Raving;  Brick.  S  0 

These  machines  are  strong  and  well  built,  having  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  They  are  without  a  doubt  the  best  machine  of 
the  kind  ever  put  on  the  market. 


OPEN  TOP  TAPER  PUG  MILLS. 


These  mills  are  built  especially  for  tempering  clay  for  the  Auger  mills. 
They  are  strong  and  durable  and  will  do  hard  service.  We 
make  the  Auger  mill  and  Pug  mill  in  three  sizes. 
Guarantee  them  to  do  good  work. 


We  claim  our  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  will  make  more 
and  better  brick,  with  less  cost  for  labor  and  repairs,  than  any  other 
machine  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  stock  brick  in 
each  mould,  the  Potts  Horizontal  is  what  you  need.  It  has  no  equal  for 

STRENGTH. 


0 

d 

> 

03 

M 

H 


QUANTITY"  AND  QUALITY". 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it  and  is  shipped 
subject  to  trial. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  Clay  working  Machinery  or  Yard  Supplies  of  any  kind,  we  keep  them  in  stock  and  can  ship 

promptly.  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  and  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  c  l  a  v- w  o  r  iv  e  e  . 
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IS  SOLVED  14 


By  the  above  number  of  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines 
being  put  into  operation  the  past  year,  every  machine  being  shipped  on  trial  and  every¬ 
one  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  never  had  one  of  our  machines  fail  to  do  the 
work,  or  to  take  one  back.  Every  Machine  built  is  working  to-day. 


Are  you  using  a  Machine  that  does  not  do  your  work,  or  gives  you  endless  trouble 
by  breaking— one  that  will  not  make  clean,  square  brick  ? 

■s*  IF  SO.  WHY  NOT 

*’  .  “r  *'  '  .  ✓ 

Purchase  a  Potts  Horizontal  ?  This  machine  will  work  the  clay  direct  from 
the  bank  without  the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill.  It  has  one-half  more  tempering  capacity 
than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra  pug  mill  made.  It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts 
to  wear  or  break.  It  will  work  the  clay  stiff,  and  fill  a  six-brick  mould  peifectly,  without 
giving  each  mold  a  double  press,  as  is  done  by  the  vertical  machines. 

The  brick  made  have  clean ,  sharp  corners ,  and  smooth  surfaces . 
They  are  as  straight  and  square  as  the  molds  they  were  made  in. 

You  cannot  afford  to  start  your  plant  this  year  with  machinery  you  know  will  not 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  it.-  It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  Potts  Horizontal  and 
start  right.  Every  machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND- 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


'ltlTAIN  Frame  with  bearings  cast  solid.  Tub  in  two  parts,  each  cast  solid.  Can  furn- 
ish  it  with  taper  and  Auger  if  desired.  Safety  Hinged  Nose  Piece.  Upright  Pug 
Mill  is  extra  large  with  Knife  Shaft  any  length.  You  can  temper  and  pug  clay  better, 
get  a  stronger  feed,  larger  output  and  do  better  work,  by  using  “Eli”  with  Upright  Pug 
Mill  than  is  possible  with  any  other  Auger  Machine  with  closed  Pug  Mill.  N 

Study  this  well  !  Think  of  the  points  and  write  to  us  for  full  description  and  price. 

JVIiehigan  Brick  &  Tile  ]VIachine  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


MICH 


The  Cla  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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GET  THEBE”  HIHHE. 


T 


44 


The  clay-worker 
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MICHIGAN 


Q.  8.  Dorney. 


•a*  DORNEV  3*  HARRIS, 


Better  'Than 
the  Best. 

POINTERS  i 

Main  Frame  with  bear¬ 
ings  lor  Fast  Roll  cast  solid. 
Speed  of  Fast  Roll,  1,000. 

Knives  of  the  best  tem¬ 
pered  steel  and  very  large, 
held  in  planed  recess  by 
planed  and  bolted  key,  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of 
knives. 

All  bearings  extra  long. 
Outer  bearing  to  Fast  Roll 
at  Pulley  end. 

Made  in  sizes  with  capa¬ 
city  up  to  100,0'  0  per  day. 

The  strongest,  most  dur 
able,  and  with  the  high 
speed  of  the  Fast  Roll  does 
better  and  more  work  than 
any  other  on  the  market. 


C.  C.  Harris. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Drain  Tile  and  Large  Pipe,  Fire  Brick,  Common  Brick,  Flue  Lining,  Etc. 


(  Opposite  Court  House. 

Office:  City  Office  Pbone  135.  cuorks  on  t.  c.  &  c.  R.  R. 

t  Factory  Phone  197. 


Findlay,  Ohio,  Dec.  24th,  1892. 

Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co .,  Morenci,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd,  inquiring  as  to  how  we  are  getting  along  with  the  No.  5  Disintegrator  we  purchased 
of  you  some  time  ago,  will  say  we  have  been  doing  our  work  with  it,  very  satisfactorily  and  we  figure  that  we  make  enough  better 
quality  of  goods  to  pay  the  price  you  ask,  once  a  month  over  the  smooth  Roll  Crusher  we  have  been  running.  We  have  been  running 
frozen  lumps  through  it  for  several  days  past  and  have  been  making  15,000  4-inch  tile  for  a  day’s  work,  and  it  seems  to  do  its  work 
with  scarcely  any  effort  on  its  part  and  runs  very  light  and  steady,  and  we  see  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair.  Trusting  you  will  have 
a  good  trade,  we  remain  Truly  Yours,  Dorney  &  Harris. 


SOMETHING  OLD. 


little  Glantle-pss 

Patented  1870. 

We  have  been  making  this 
Press  for  twenty-two  years  and 
sell  it  now  as  during  the  past, 
fully  guaranteed.  Capacity, 
6,000  brick  per  day. 

For  perfect  work  it  has  no 
superior. 

Price  reasonable. 


Batch  cnc.co. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


1VIICHIGA14  BRICK  &  TIDE  CQRCHlHE  CO.,  |H0[6l|Cl,  LBQaWBB  CO.,  M. 
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The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 


Drhke’s  Strndhrd  ITThchine  Works, 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Co 

Crushers 
Brick 
Crusher 
Crushers ; 
is  running 
Sexton  is  running 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

IS  OTICR Any  parties  manufacturing^  using  Clay  Crushers  with.iNCLiNED^SHAFT.’Jother^tban  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. - -  «S*sf 


KimbelRBrick 


running 


C.  T.  Pkopbietor, 

Office  &  Salesrooms  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory!  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 
day  We  alTmlnufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc.  ,  ^  ..  t>  -  *  » 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Punngton  d 

Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  pc  e  r 
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WET  PAJ4S. 


E  manufacture  these  machines  in  three  sizes,  i.  e.  7,  8  and  9  foot  diameter. 
They  have  given  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used,  and  for  the  treatment  of  clays 
under  the  wet  pan  process  you  can  get  none  better.  Our  Dry  Pans  are  also 

made  in  7*  8  and  9  foot 

Tlie  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  .  .  . 

BRICK  and  TILE  MACHINES,  DRY  and  WET  PANS, 

PUG  MILLS,  ELEVATORS,  RE-PRESSES,  WINDING 
DRUMS,  CRUSHERS,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
TJ.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR  1893  CATALOGUE 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r 


QUR  pE~PRESS. 


The  BEST  on  the  market.  Do  not  buy  until  you  investigate  the 

merits  of  this  machine. 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Send  for  1893  Catalogue. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  COLiU]V[Bl Afl 


W  The  One  Press  Will  Press  Them  All.  ■SHfc 


■TLn),  Tinod  Coplinrt”  which  a  brickmaker  experiences!  when  he  has  invested 
Tnat  urea  reeling  ^oo  in  an  experimental  re-press  and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 

:an  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 


chec;:_ 


rfi® . -  K  CO L-U MBIHN,  — 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secure  in 
estment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 


Manufactured  by 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


C.  1ST.  Raymond  <&  Co., 

1  Tlay inn.  Ohio. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 
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The  c  l  a.  y- W  orker 


Chambers  Brothers 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Co., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^  1ST  ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEYATORS. 


ICiln  Casting's  of  .A.11  IDescxiptions. 


Sfi^See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k  elf? 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPECIA,  IF-A.- 

Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


The  c  l  a  y- W  orker. 


THF.RF.’S  1TOE  Tfl  TO  FOLLOW.” 


Bessemer,  Ala.,  May  28th,  1892. 

Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Yours  of  the  25th  at  hand.  We  are 
now  making  Pavers  and  Fire  Brick  on  your  machine  with 
best  results.  We  can  make  better  and  cheaper  Fire  Brick 
than  by  hand,  and  are  under  obligations  to  you  for  this 

result.  Yours  truly, 

BESSEMER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

George  E.  Carlyle,  Supt. 


Granville  Station,  Wis.,  Nov.  ii,  1892.- 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

Galion,  O. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst., 
would  say  as  to  the  machine  received  from  you  that  it  is 
giving  first-class  satisfaction.  We  have  made  3500  brick 
per  hour,  and  think  that  we  can  safely  make  4500  per  hour, 
and  find  the  brick  first-class,  merchantable  brick  ;  in  fact, 
superior  to  any  brick  we  have  heretofore  made  on  different, 
machines.  Our  expectation  is  to  increase  our  plant  by 
next  Spring  and  will  then  place  our  order  for  another 
machine.  Yours  truly, 

Milwaukee  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


E.  m.  FREESE  &  CO., 


GALION.  OHIO. 


THE)  C  L  A  Y- W  ORKER. 
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THE  COST  REDUCED! 


- ^gXg^ - 

By  the  use  of  our  Improved  Machinery,  the  cost  of  producing  the  best  quality  of 
Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  is  greatly  reduced. 


Tlie  “Mammotli  Junior.”.) 


NEW6ST  PHTTERN,  LATEST  DESIGN. 

MONEY  SAVING.  MONEY  ©ARNING. 

•^1*  Btdek  as  fast  as  you  uuant  them,  and  in  form  and  texture  to  suit  you. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the  innumerable  special  points  in  which  this 

% 

Machine  has  the  advantage,  and  will  do  so  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us. 
Our  address  is, 

E.  7VT.  FReCse  St  CO.,  Chlion.Ohio. 

\ 


No.  1  UVEill. 

We  build  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills  to  meet  your  requirements. 
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'The  clay-worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine.  Pu&MiU,  etc.  Complete.  acity,  50,000  per  day. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  full  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  at  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft- 
ng,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln^Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


The:  C  la  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FRONT  VIEW. 


REAR  VIEW. 


JL2<TID 


The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 


•'ii 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS.  •||||H 


Our  Press,  Kilns,  Gatherers  and  Disinte¬ 
grator  are  in  use  at  the  American  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company’s  Yards,  Collinsville,  Ill., 
who  are  turning  out  the  finest  quality  of  Press 
Brick  made  in  the  history  of  Brickmaking. 

Brick  free  from  granulation  and  hard  and 
smooth  as  polished  granite. 


TIE  QUINCY  CLAY  GATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


■ 


Chisholm,  Boyd 


The  Cla  y- w  orker. 
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-A.  STTZRIE  THI1TG-- 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


MONON  BLOCK, 

32-i  IDearboraa  Street. 


Chicago. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BficK  Machine. 


Weight  08,000  pounds,  Gapacity  35,000  pressed  bride  per  day  . 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 

inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulais,  address 


Room  207  Laclede  Uuilding, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  r  r 
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differential  double  shafted  clay  mixfr 


1  flAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS^ 


CLAY  GRIN  DE'R^X- 


PERFORATED  EDGE  RUNNER 


IMPROVED  6TIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE.  _)\ 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHlN 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOB  THE  LEAST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepare4  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Somerset  &  Jolmsoqburg  Rlfg.  Co. 

SOMERSET,  tviiiss. 

iyi  Branch  Office  I  Zi® ,  Bewis  Blk., 

--  ■■  l  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 


The  o  l  a  y= W  o  r  k  is  r  • 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  "y^orks 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery.. 

The  “Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press. 

|  Yfr  Weight,  44,000  jourd?. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 


1.  The  mein  feature  of  this  ^^here  is”  n ! !  spring  togfve  under  th  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  ami 

openness'of  franditg^nd  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the —e  ,  — 

-  -  -  -•>— 

each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  Elevators,  Misers  and  Rollers, 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  "™“h  p  klnds  o{  steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 

cZ  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 

Sevatom  Ilso  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  gtven^ 

,  tt  .  Manhins  don’t  buv  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  ot.  Louis  manes  more 

If  yon  are  in  the  market  for •  > ‘Passed „B  se’e  all  oI  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 

pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  V  Mne  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 

1,  with  one  press,  and  has  rn^e  to  this  S’mSZ,  StS.X  ^ 

-  *»»  »f  th« senaer  prepays  the  ,reight  cha,^'e,' 

For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


terms  liberal. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge 


frank  d.  brown,  Sole  Owner  and  igeir, 

For  Territory  East  of  Mississippi  River, 

Except  Minnesota' and  Wisconsin.  *?**  q  ^  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


cS»fenh.'.r “a^rLouisCfreijht  prepaid)  will  be  carefully  tested,  free  of  eharffe. 

IVES  5t  LEONHARDT, 

ST.  LiOUlS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


Kefer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadwax  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  * 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  fop  DesePiptive  Catalogue. 


0.  U/f?iti>ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


THE  ANDRUS 


BRICK  PRESS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
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"THE  C  L  A  Y-W  ORKER 


THE  SIJVIPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

JVO  S.E AM  Tim  BRICK. 


CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


pally  Guaranteed. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,8789  and  Wash;  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

151JJ  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WHTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 


X  H  £C  CL  A  V-  w  O  K  Iv  E  R . 
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See  me  an  ppess. 

f*EAD  OlHflT  A  USER  THINKS  OF  IT. 


O.  W»  ^IlFARLAND,  Pmkocnt. 

OH  AS.  BRAN  AH  L,  8rm  Vioc*Prcsio<mt 
It  P.  KILOEN.  8«o*v  amo  Tuca*,  112  N.  8th  Strcct. 
V*  BEILLY,  8umcrimttmo«nt. 


TTTLEPHOITE  2934. 

w- 

Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

OFFICE.  5216  ST.  LOUIS  AVENJJE 
.  hSouis.  PR>o  ..., 

(2b. 

o 


_ 1892- 


'T*-* 

&  &  o  -^-ycy  <y<z^y  t 
p^'  (bn^t^cn^.  -J-z^a^  -  Cu<.d  WLo 

&y<y  t  /yy/jatt 7.  (Q^  byLCd 

J^Zt<s  a;  £%&  &Lls  S^BL. .  V.4  £*-  /. .  <2...  .J-  . 


^<S-Zs 


X 


y£^y£p  yC 


C&tsis 

£&<^e-y  c?~iscy 


-<^Cc. 


"S'  y<ytyy^ 

y~y^y^/  y^yt  y  (3^^c«y 

yd&  y*y^^f  *xyz>  y^/c^c.  T^yy^  yy~zy  ^o<^-  t 

/  &^<y£  y~c-^r  (2y^  ^tzl^l/  ^fy) 


/S?/ 


y$)~y^^‘7y&c  cyoyf—  ^syy/ci 
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MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED  • 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES 


DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES— ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 


Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


* 


5fc  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

SUCCESSFUL.  -X-  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 


THE  #  ONLY  #  KILN 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 

you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PE/OPRIBTOBS, 


Box  335. 
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T*  I  I  K  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  K  R  • 


Telegrams  s  cablegrams 

“KIIiNS, 

HXMOUTH.” 

— . . •m^iiMw — 

SERGOHIBE.  OSPIflN 
•»•  S  WORSEN, 

Patentees  and  Proprietors  of 


“The  Perfect  Kiln." 


SERCOMBES 

PATENT  — 
CHAliRER  KILN 


PATENTS : 


English,  No  238,  (1891.' 

AMERICAN,  No.  472,404. 
French,  No.  216,453. 

Belgian,  No.  96,628. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  No.  742. 

New  Zealand  No.  5440. 
Austrian,  Nos  4,153-44878. 

Applied  for, 

Canadian,  German,  Indian, 
Australasian,  Tasmanian, 
Russian,  Italian,  Etc., 


SPECIALTIES Perfect  Control  of  the  Fire.  Perfect  Combustion.  Perfect  Results  and  Perfect 

Economy  in  Erection  and  Operating.  ..... 


November  22,  1892. 


To  American  Briekmakers  : 

We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  following  particulars  of  our  “Patent  Perfect  Kiln.”  Naturally  you  may  de- 
We  respecuuuy  lequc  y  ,  to  erect  one  of  them.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 

s*re  ^  o'6  the  a^e  ‘Jeft.^Fimland^for'the^Jurpose^of Operating  the  kiln  erected  by  Messrs.  The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com- 

any,1  Fords, °N  3.,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  same  to  you  when  ready  for  inspection;  will  you  kindly  communicate 

with  him  on  the  matter  at  your  convenience,  and  we  trust  that  business  will  result. 

The  kiln  has  proved  a  grand  success  in  England,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  we  have  received  and  the  references 

we  can  give  and  large  numbers  of  kilns  are  being  erected  or  converted  to  our  system  in  various  countries. 

we  get  what  has  never  before  been  obtainable  in  any  Chamber  kiln,  viz.;  (1)  P™  control  of  the  F.re;  (2,  Per 
fect  Combustion  ;  (3)  Perfect  results;  and  (4)  Perfect  economy  in  Erection  and  Operating. 

i  •  i  /  li  i  ~/i \  Txrity*  9  r»wt  ri ii at  oo&l  to  tli6  1000,  3,nd  wo  b&vc  lately — as  a  test  burnt  for  IVlessrs 
Mirlhi'lln"  '  ud  Zi  Plymouth,  a  Chamber  of  tlie  most  refractory  Fire  Bricks  in  the  world,  with  3i-cwt,  the  same  goods  re¬ 
quiring  15-cwt.  rubble  in  down  draft  kilns.  The  proprietors  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  they  immediate  y  gave 
us  an  order  for  a  big  kiln,  and  intimated  their  intention  of  erecting  four  more  of  them  later  on. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  various  sizes  will  differ,  according  to  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the  different  districts.  We  give 


approximate  estimates  below: 

For  a  Number  1  Kiln, 

Containing  14  chambers,  each  cham¬ 
ber  being  13x14x8,  and  bolding  about 
11  000  bricks,  9x4£x2£  when  burnt,  and 
turning  out  from  30,000  to  id, 000  per 
week,  according  to  the  supply  of  bricks 
and  requirements. 

49,000  for  98  feet  chimney  stack. 

209,000  for  kiln. 

20  tons  of  lime. 

4  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $1,250.  (Calculated  at  from  12  to  18 
cents  for  masons  and  8  to  12  cents  for 
laborers.)  ’ 

License  fee,  $625.  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  2  Kiln, 

Fourteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  each 
bolding  about  22,000  bricks,  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  40,000  to  110,000  weekly. 

49,000  for  98-foot  chimney  stack. 
370,000  for  kiln. 

30  tons  of  lime. 

5  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,500  to  $l,to0. 
License  fee  $875,  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  3  Kiln, 

Sixteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  22,000 
capacity,  and  turning  out  from  60,000 
to  130,000  weekly. 

60,000  for  112-foot  chimney  stack. 
425,000  for  kiln. 

35  tons  of  lime. 

5£  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,750  to  $2,000. 
.License  fee.  $1,000,  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  4  Kiln,  double  the  capacity  of  a  No.  2,  the  cost  would  be 
nearly  double  No.  2,  and  the  fee  would  be  $1,750.  payable  half  down.  Only  two 
burners  are  required  for  this  kiln,  same  as  for  the  others. 


Correspondence  solicited. 

sEKcomBE  ,osyiRH  & 

_ _ Bxmouth,  England. 
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HOFFUMjMfJ  KILIMS. 


Plans  fo p  Building  Genuine 


L^OFFMAN  KILNS  with  all  late  improve¬ 
ments  are  furnished,  at  low  rates,  by  the 
inventor,  Fred  Hoffman,  7  Kessels  St.,  Ber- 
lin,  Germany. 

Brickmakers  who  intend  to  erect  Hoffman  Kilns 
should  state  how  many  brick  they  want  to  burn 
in  the  Kiln  per  season,  also,  size  of  brick  and 
kind  of  fuel  used,  coal  or  wood? 


FRED  HOFFMANN, 

7  Kessels  Street,  Berlin,  Germany 
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THE  C 


-W  O  R  K1  E  R . 


National 

BricK 

Convention 


And  hundreds  of  the  attendants  went  home  with  the  following  memorandum  in  their 
pocket :  _ _ _ 


Pop  Estimates,  and  Plans  those  mho 
have  not  alpeadv  done  so  should 


( yLa^tZ  /5-ry 


Jf*t 


<X- 


CLjlsjd 


£*-^r 


oupite  to 


4. 


NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO. 

BOSTON. 


Jl7e  JHuyett  Qo 


DGTROIT,  MICH. 


Whs 


Not  much  was  said  on  the  subject  of  Artificial  Brick  Drying  but  the 
indercurrent  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 


Has 

Adjourned 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  CRA  ET. 


The  Stahdrrd 


PATENT 


Forced  Draft  Brick  Drier 


.  -$!•  Still  JVIaintains  the  Lead  -l£* 

As  the  most  practical,  reliable  and  efficient  DRIER  for  all  kinds  of  Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta,  etc. 


rfT?yVffTTyftmfmyTyTtyyy»Tf?VyTTyTfyfyt?>yTT*y>yyTT’fTyVTTffTtTTTTfTTV?tTT?TTTTfTTTTTTTTTyTtT 


1.  IT  IS  the  only  drier  susceptible  of  perfect  regulation. 

2.  IT  IS  the  only  drier  in  which  the  elements  of  drying  are 

under  perfect  control . 

3.  IT  IS  the  only  drier  in  which  conditions  can  be  changed 

so  that  all  clay  products  can  be  successfully 
and  economically  dried.  ..... 

4.  IT  IS  so  arranged  that  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  water- 

smoke  may  be  removed  at  will . 


Address 


THF  MEM  DRY  Kll  H  HR 


Offiee  &  Salesrooms: 

923  aqd  925  West  main  Street. 


v 


the:  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r  ■ 


=  BEST  DRYER  £2g  PAVING  BRICK. 


DRYERS  OK  THE  ROYAL  BRICK  COMPANY,  CANTON, 


()..  BUILT 


by  THE  IRON  CLAD  DRYER  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  VVALSER,  Pres’t. 


OTTO  GIES5NER.  Sec’v  and  Treas. 


ThE  ROYAL  BRICK  COHPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Iron  Rock  Street  Pavers, 

Royal  Building,  Fire  and  Sidewalk  Brick. 


„  Canton,  O.,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :-Replying  to  yours  in  regard  to  efficiency  of  your  Dryers,  will  say,  that  we  started  in  October,  1890 
with  nnp  of  vmir  five  track  dryers  making  then  from  25,000  to  30,000  bricks. 

Increasing  our  plant,  we  naturally  needed  more  drying  capacity-after  investigating  into 

we  couid  ‘eaTdry^O  W0  of  of/ twenly-four  ho^u  StUl ^creasing  our  capacity,  we  ordered  number 
three  of  you,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  never  had  anyjrouble  with  your  Dryers-wewepkase^  ^  an, 

wish  yon  continued  success.  •  1  GJ-rn’-ssmta-.  See’v. 


[See  cut  of  Dryer  on  last  cover  page.] 
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either  side  of  it  are  brilliant,  tall  and 
measurably  picturesque.  This  building 
is  relatively  low,  because  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  built.  The  designer 
did  not  wish  his  building  to  be  lost,  and 
hence  he  made  it  aggressive  in  other 
ways;  aggressive  in  color,  outline 
and  the  general  scheme  of  the  detail. 
Thus  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
duplicate  this  design  and  expect  ad¬ 
miration  for  our  effort. 

To  consider  in  a  severely 
practical  way  how  this  de¬ 
sign  could  be  used,  let  us 
assume  that  one  had  two 
windows  placed  one  above 
the  other  with  the  plain 
space  between,  as  is  shown 
in  the  center  window  of 
j  this  illustration.  Here  is 
a  very  pleasant  suggestion 
for  a  panel.  The  design 
could  be  worked  out  in 
red  and  yellow  brick ;  or, 
again,  there  might  be 
small  windows  which 
would  call  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  arch, — one  something 
out  of  the  usual  line.  We 
have  such  an  arch  on  either 
side  of  the  large  opening. 
We  also  find  panels  under¬ 
neath  the  sills  of  these 
small  windows  which 
could  be  adapted  to  man 3 
locations.  If  there  were  a 
larger  opening  or  a  series 
of  them  in  which  it  was 
desired  to  use  an  arch 
which  was  somewhat  un¬ 
common,  we  find  a  sugges¬ 
tion  therefore  at  the  lower 
left  corner  of  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  Under  the  sill  of 
that  window  is  shown  a 
relief  of  the  plain  space 
which  in  its  character  is 
particularly  suited  to  a 
window  of  that  form.  We 
-  can  see  that  this  window 
is  relatively  broad  and 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DECORATIVE  BRICK  WORK. 


11/  HEN  one  presents  an  idea  or 
VI J  an  example  of  something  which 
has  been  well  done,  it  is  not 
with  the  expectation  that  others  will 
literally  go  and  do  likewise.  Take  the 
case  of  the  recent  Convention  :  Well 
prepared  papers  were  read,  showing 
deep  thought  and  research.  Now 
it  takes  measurably  the  same  class 
of  intelligence  to  make  use  of' 
the  information  set  forth  in  them, 
that  it  does  to 
develop  that  in¬ 
formation  neces- 
sary  to  their 
preparation. 

On  this  page  is 
given  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  decorative 
brick  work  ta¬ 
ken  from  a 
French  drawing. 

We  do  not  say 
literally,  “Go 
and  dq  likewise.” 

However,  we  do 
say  that  there 
are  ideas  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it 
w’hich  may  be 
broug  h  t  into 
every  -  day  use, 
and  which 
would  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the 
val  u  e  of  any 
structure.  It 
would  be  absurd 
for  us  to  expect 
that  the  section 
o  f  the  pavilion 
here  represented 
could  b  e  liter¬ 
ally  adopted ;  it 
and  the  details 
adjacent  to  it 
were  developed 
in  connection 


with  the  design  as  an  entirety.  The 
building  was  erected  for  the  French, 
being  a  school  building  suited  to  a 
peculiar  location.  The  structures  on 
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that  if  care  be  not  exercised  it  will  be 
in  bad  proportion.  Now,  the  designer 
of  this  window  made  the  movement  of 
the  panels  vertical;  he  preserved  the 
line  on  either  side  of  the  opening  coming 
down  to  the  water  table ;  hence,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
breadth  of  the  window.  Going  a  little 
further  in  the  analysis  of  this  design,  we 
notice  that  the  decorative  forms  used  in 
the  panels  of  the  center  window  are 
horizontal  in  their  nature.  Thus,  one 
form  of  decoration  measurably  helps 
the  other.  In  order  to  give  the  piers  at 
the  side  of  the  long  center  opening 
solidity,  the  decoration  on  them  is  also 
horizontal.  The  reason  in  this  is  more 
carefully  developed  than  one  might 
think  from  a  hurried  examination  of 
the  design.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  continuous  frame  of  decora¬ 
tion  around  the  center  opening  which 
is  not  interrupted  by  any  through 
horizontal  lines.  Thus  if  the  piers  had 
been  continuous  there  would  have  been 
a  tendency  to  elongation  in  this  part  of 
the  facade  which  would  have  been 
violently  in  contrast  with  the  physical 
necessities  which  called  for  low,  broad, 
windows  and  a  generally  low  structure 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Over 
the  second  story  window  at  the  left  of 
the  pavilion  is  shown  a  round  window 
and  a  panel.  The  demands  of  the  in 
teriorof  the  structure  no  doubt  required 
that  this  space  be  relatively  plain.  In. 
this  we  have  a  suggestion  to  be  used  in 
handling  a  similar  surface. 

While  it  is  not  expected,  by  this  kind 
of  reasoning  and  explanation,  to  make 
architects  and  designers  of  clayworkers, 
we  all  must  recognize  that  the  very 
large  proportion  of  building  work  done 
in  this  country  is  without  the  aid  of 
professional  service.  The  man  who 
builds  the  brick  house  or  brick  store, 
more  often  than  otherwise  trusts  to  the 
skill  of  his  contractor  to  help  him  in 
the  decoration  of  his  building.  If  he  is 
able  to  do  this  skillfully,  the  builder 
accomplishes  something  not  alone  for 
the  one  who  builds,  but  adds  to  his  own 
reputation  and  hence  to  his  money¬ 
making  capacity. 

If  a  bricklayer  by  the  aid  of 
a  few  light-colored  brick  and  possibly 
some  black  ones  in  combination  with 
the  red,  is  able  to  work  out  something 
that  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  the 
next  time  there  is  a  store  to  be  built  in 
that  town,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  selected  to  do  the  work. 

We  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  missionary 


work  when  we  show  how  attractive 
structures  can  be  built  without  the  use 
of  the  obnoxious  galvanized  iron  win¬ 
dow  caps,  cornices,  chimney  tops  and 
other  temporary  abominations  of  that 
character.  The  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  American  public  was 
the  introduction  of  galvanized  iron  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  thought  which 
suggested  its  use  was  worthy,  and  if  it 
had  been  properly  met,  the  results 
would  have  been  quite  different.  People 
wished  to  add  interest  to  theii  build¬ 
ings;  they  had  a  desire  to  make  them 
more  artistic.  The  galvanized  iron¬ 
worker  came  along  with  his  tin  ships 
and  pressed  ornament,  and  showed  how 
something  fussy  and  aggressive  could  be 
made  very  cheaply,  and  the  result  we 
have  in  the  temporary  abominations 
which  exist  on  every  side.  With  the 
proper  material  at  hand,  the  bricklayer 
might  measurably  have  circumvented 
the  introduction  of  galvanized  iron. 
Brick,  we  all  know,  is  permanent  in 
whatever  form  it  is  used.  Galvanized 
iron,  excepting  in  a  limited  way,  is 
necessarily  temporary.  Wherever  it  is 
used,  it  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
wasted  capital. 


CLAY  WORKING  FROM  A  BRICK- 
MAKERS’  STANDPOINT. 

*BY  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

The  first  historical  record  we  have  of 
preparing  clay  for  use  in  making  brick, 
covers  the  process  of  tempering  or  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  water  by  the  steady  monoto¬ 
nous  tramp  of  the  Hebrew  slave  whose 
bare  feet  utilized  the  sense  of  touch  as  a 
test,  the  efficiency  of  which  has  never 
been  excelled  by  any  modern  invention. 
Next  in  the  order  of  development  came 
the  feet  of  oxen.  The  weight  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  hardness  and  adaptability 
of  the  split  hoofs  for  the  purpose  desired 
relegated  to  the  past  the  use  of  human 
feet.  From  this  period  in  the  history 
of  preparing  clay  there  is  a  long  gap  in 
the  record  and  it  is  not  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  Century  that  we  find 
any  mention  made  of  process  or  method. 
The  first  indication  of  a  change,  is  in 
the  use  of  the  spade  as  an  implement 
for  preparing  clay  with  which  to  make 
brick.  From  the  date  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  present  this  humble  tool  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  our  craft,  and  in  the  developement  of 
the  industry  of  preparing  clay  for  mak- 

*Read  before  the  Illinois  Tile,  Brick  and 
Drainage  Association,  January  18,  18f>8. 


ing  brick  and  the  muscles  of  the  work¬ 
men.  No  matter  what  the  process  of 
manufacturing,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
clay  is  used,  all  nations  and  people 
recognize  the  spade  as  a  necessity.  No 
modern  brick  yard  is  complete  without 
it,  and  no  successful  brickmaker  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  to  use  it. 
Following  close  in  the  wake  of  the  spade, 
and  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  its  utility 
came  the  soak  pit,  where  water  and  time 
were  expected  to  do  what  is  now  done 
with  machinery. 

Along  about  1850  there  came  into  use 
as  a  preparer  of  clay  the  wooden  wheel 
worked  with  a  long  wooden  axle  in  a 
circular  pit  about  feet  in  depth. 
These  were  made  at  first  by  simply  put¬ 
ting  a  post  in  the  ground  in  the  center 
of  the  pit  with  a  pin  or  swivel  connect¬ 
ing  the  post  with  one  end  of  the  arm  or 
axle,  the  other  end  projecting  some  three 
or  four  feet  beyond  the  outer  line  of  the 
pit.  At  first  the  wheel  was  made  to 
change  its  position  on  the  axle  by  a 
pole  with  which  it  was  pushed  or  pulled 
as  desired.  This  was  soon  replaced  with 
a  toothed  rack  working  as  a  gear  causing 
the  wheel  to  go  from  the  center  to  out¬ 
side  as  needed.  The  whole  thing  was  of 
the  crudest  kind  and  would  hardly  be 
recognized  by  the  brickmaker  of  to-day 
as  the  modern  steel  rimmed  tempering 
wheel  in  general  use.  From  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  modern  tempering  wheel 
the  march  of  progress  has  made  rapid 
strides,  dry  pans,  rollers,  crushers,  disin¬ 
tegrators  and  pug  mills  of  a  thousand 
different  kinds  are  in  use  and  the  varie¬ 
ty  and  multiplicity  of  these  auxiliaries 
in  preparing  clay  are  the  best  evidence 
of  their  necessity.  The  brain  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  the  skill  of  the  machinist 
have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  to  remove  stones 
and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  clay  and 
mix  with  water.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  practical  proposition  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  tempering  clay  too  much 
and  that  no  artificial  preparation  is 
quite  equal  to  that  done  by  nature.  We 
who  have  used  for  years  the  soft  or  stiff 
mud  process  of  making  brick  can  call  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  best  brick  we 
ever  made  were  from  clay  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  air. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  clay  can  be 
prepared  artificially  so  that  equally 
good  results  can  be  obtained  as  when  it 
is  done  by  nature.  The  reason  it  is  not 
done  now  by  all,  is  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  attending  it.  In  our  anxiety  to 
convert  clay  and  its  product  into  money 
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we  almost  universally  sacrifice  quality 
to  quantity.  We  build  our  plants  with 
too  little  power  to  run  sufficient  ma¬ 
chinery  to  properly  prepare  the  clay. 
An  ordinary  Chicago  No.l  brick  machine 
plant  that  ten  years  ago  required  a  175- 
horse  power  engine  as  a  maximum,  now 
uses  nearly  double  that  size.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  quality  of  the  product  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  notwithstanding  the  out¬ 
put  has  been  increased  from  30  to  50 
percent.  The  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  beginners  is  “thoroughly  pre¬ 
pare  your  clay  and  no  matter  what  the 
cost  you  will  be  repaid.”  It  will  be  noted 
that  what  has  been  written  above  has 
reference  almost  entirely  to  the 
preparation  of  clay  for  the  soft  or 
stiff  mud  process  of  manufacture. 

Had  Mr.  Ittnerwho  was  originally 
billed  for  this  place  on  your  pro¬ 
gramme  been  able  to  write  this 
paper  he  would  no  doubt  have 
taken  up  at  length  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  clay  for  the  dry  process. 

My  experience  in  that  line  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  of  an  observer,  but  I  am 
satisfied  from  that  observation 
that  those  who  use  that  process 
would  make  a  far  better  article  if 
they  would  apply  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  rules  here  laid  down  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  clay  for  use.  Go  to 
the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  qf  dry 
pressed  brick  machines  and  watch 
the  preparation  of  clay  from  sam¬ 
ples  sent  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
its  adaptability  for  brickmaking 
purposes.  You  will  see  the  clay 
put  into  the  molds  of  I  he  consis¬ 
tency  of  bolted  flour.  The  result 
an  almost  perfect  brick.  Go  to 
the  new  works  of  the  man  who 
sent  the  clay  to  be  tested  and  you 
will  see  the  material  ground  to 
the  consistency  of  coarse  sand  and 
you  will  hear  him  express  surprise 
that  the  machine  would  not  make  as 
good  brick  as  the  samples  sent  him  from 
the  machine  shop. 

The  reason  is  evident.  The  man  who 
sells  machines  is  willing  to  take  pains 
and  desires  to  make  the  best  possible 
brick  from  the  clay  furnished  him  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  of  preparation.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  work  and 
sends  to  the  would  be  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  only  such  samples  as  are  near 
enough  perfection  to  suit  his  purpose. 
The  brick  manufacturer  is  not  desirous 
of  making  all  sample  brick.  He  is  after 
a  few  of  the  almighty  dollars  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  preparing  his  clay  he 


is  able  to  sell  a  poorer  article  at  a  larger 
profit  and  does  not  count  the  loss  of 
reputation  which  naturally  follows.  Or 
as  is  more  often  the  case,  he  accuses  the 
machine  man  of  substituting  a  different 
clay  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him. 

Brick  and  tile  makers  of  Illinois,  you 
have  at  your  disposal  natural  material 
for  your  purposes  unequalled  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Much  of  it  is 
difficult  to  work,  hard  to  pulverize  and 
only  valuable  when  properly  prepared. 
It  rests  with  you  and  you  alone  to  say 
whether  the  development  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  resources  shall  be  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  other  industries.  It 


remains  for  you  only  to  say  whether  the 
brick  of  the  future  shall  possess  all  the 
requirements  made  possible  by  nature 
in  giving  you  these  wonderful  deposits. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  BRICKMAKER. 

PROBABLY  many  of  our  readers  have 
met  the  original  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph,  Mr.  Ira  M.  Hedges, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  ot  Haverstraw  brickmakers. 
For  one  that  had  no  previous  training 
in  the  many  enterprises  with  which  he 
is  connected,  his  has  been  a  phenomenal 
success. 

On  his  return  from  three  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  army  with  the  95th  New 


York,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  in  Haverstraw  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1877  with  Geo.  H.  Smith,  as  a 
partner,  he  commenced  to  manufacture 
brick  when  the  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  fire  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  gave  them  a 
chance  to  show  their  fellow  craftsmen 
what  “push”  could  do.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  fire  reached  them,  Mr.  Smith 
started  for  St.  John  and  secured  the 
contract  of  all  the  brick  needed  there, 
which  was  a  great  many  million  over 
what  they  could  supply,  and  these  they 
purchased  from  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hedges  then  formed  the  Diamond 
Brick  Co.,  of  Haverstraw,  which  has  been 
a  pronounced  success.  About 
five  years  ago  he  invested  largely 
in  the  salt  industry  at  Warsaw,  N. 
Y.,  and  this  has  proven  a  valuable 
investment. 

Three  years  ago,  he  with  others 
formed  the  Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  of 
Haverstraw,  which  to-day  is  the 
only  yard  that  has  a  tunnel  dryer 
and  they  are  experimenting  burn¬ 
ing  brick  with  oil. 

Mr.  Hedges  has  filled  the  place 
of  Department  Commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  of  New  York  State,  and 
at  present  he  is  Commander  of 
the  Post  at  Haverstraw. 

General  Hedges  is  the  largest 
stockholder,  and  is  President  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Haverstraw. 
Twice  he  was  nominee  for  State 
Treasurer,  with  one  nomination 
for  member  of  Assembly  from 
Rockland  county;  but  like  your 
fellow  townsman.  President  Har¬ 
rison,  he  was  on  the  wrong  ticket 
and  was  defeated. 


ITJTOOK  THE  PRIZE. 

The  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Colt  won  the  prize  of  $1,000  offered 
by  the  syndicate  of  Western  editors  for 
the  best  appeal  poem  to  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  up  their  subscription. 
This  is  the  poem  : — Fori  Worth  News. 

Lives  of  poor  men  oft  remind  us, 

Honest  men  won’t  stand  a  chance  ; 

The  more  we  work  there  grows  behind  us 
Bigger  patches  ou  our  pants. 

On  our  pants,  once  new  and  glossy, 

Now  are  stripes  of  different  hue, 

All  because  subscribers  linger, 

And  won’t  pay  us  what  is  due. 

Then  let  all  be  up  and  doing, 

Send  your  mite,  however  small, 

Or,  when  the  snow  of  winter  strikes  us, 

We  shall  have  no  pants  at  all. 


IRAfM.iHEDGES, jBkxckjiakek,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 
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GROTESQUE  FINIALS. 
Their  Origin. 


HERE  is  probably  no 
authentic  record  of  the 
motives  which  induced 
architects  and  builders  to 
introduce  the  use  of  fan¬ 
tastic  and  grotesque  forms 
on  the  terminations  of 
ridge  crestings,  or  upon 
apex  of  gables. 

Travellers  and  students 
have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  such 
forms  are  of  frequent  use 
in  all  of  the  old  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Netherlands. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  use  orgin- 
ated  with  the  sturdy  and  home  loving 
Dutch  folks  who  have  given  us  the 
peculiar  but  beautiful  Flemish  style  of 
architecture. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  Grotesque 
Finial  in  the  classic  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  either  Grecian  or  Roman.  True, 
the  severely  correct  architects  of  the 
Classic  School  did  use  finials,  not 
only  upon  the  apex,  but  also  at  the 
basis  of  their  pediments,  and  also  at  the 
angles  and  centres  of  their  horizontal 
cornices.  But  in  every  case  they  were 
of  the  convoluted  scroll  pattern,  en¬ 
riched,  if  at  all,  with  the  conventional 
lotus  on  honey-suckle  or  the  Acanthus. 
If  the  building  was  of  a  monumental 
character,  they  often  used  statues,  but 
these,  when  used,  were  always  of  the 
strictest  anotomical  exactness,  which 
always  marks  the  excellence  of  true 
structure.  Hence  we  must  look  to  a 


later  period  in  order  to  find  a  motive  for 
the  introduction  of  Grotesques. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Ancient  and  interesting  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land,  encompassed  with  low  lands  and 
canals,  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 


that  the  Stork  with  its  stilted  legs,  its 
long,  sharp  beak,  and  bulky  body,  is 
serenely  at  home  upon  the  roofs,  gables 
and  chimneys  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  Dutch  folks. 
These  useful  birds  make  their  homes, 
build  theif  nests  and  rear  their  young 
upon  the  house-tops  of  Holland,  as  se¬ 
cure  from  molestation  and  danger  as 
does  the  fish-hawk  or  osprey  make  its 


nest  in  the  homestead  trees  on  farms  by 
the  sea  shores  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  fully  protected  by  some  pecu¬ 
liar  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  that  their  presence  is  a  token  of 
good  luck  and  that  to  destroy  them 
would  entail  some  reverse. 

The  Dutch  or  Flemish  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  delights  in  numerous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  gables  and  large  comodious 
chimneys.  On  these  the  peaceful  and 
domesticated  stork  often  perches  him¬ 
self,  finding  there  a  vantage  ground 
from  whence  he  may  espy  any  dainty 
morsel  of  garbage  scattered  on  the  street 
or  by  the  banks  of  the  canals,  which 
would  furnish  food  for  himself  or  his 
family. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  birds 
perched  upon  the  apex  of  a  gable,  was 
at  once  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  useful. 
It  overcome  the  abrupt  meeting  of  two 
lines  and  formed  a  finial  and  suggested 
a  pleasing  finish  to  the  gable  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  lines  up  to  a  graceful  point 
of  termination.  It  also  indicates  a 
reasonable  abutment  for  the  cresting 
which  covered  the  ridges. 


The  peculiar  disposition  on  the  pa¬ 
triotic  Hollander,  led  them  to  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  local  animals  and  birds  a 
fact  so  abundantly  exhibited  in  their 
gardens,  by  the  patient  and  fantastic 
clipping  of  shrubs  and  trees  into  a 
variety  of  forms  taken  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  This  same  characteristic  of 
the  people  led  to  the  development  of 
grotesque  forms  of  birds  and  animals 
upon  the  gables  of  their  dwellings. 

Whereby  they  created  combinations 
of  mixed  forms,  giving  to  one  object  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  the  head  of  an  animal, 
the  body  of  a  reptile  and  the  tail  of  a 
fish. 

Another  trait  firmly  implanted  in 
these  people  is  the  reverence  and  love 
of  pedigree.  This  led  to  heraldry  and 
coats  of  arms.  Here  they  found  an¬ 
other  motive  for  the  use  of  grotesques 
in  designing  finals,  which  produced  the 
shield  held  in  place  by  a  dog,  the  dog 
being  an  emblem  of  faithfulness  and 
fidelity.  The  evolution  of  the  grotesque 
was  doubtless  in 
a  great  measure 
assisted  b  y  the 
nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  most  fre¬ 
quently  employ¬ 
ed.  These  finials 
were  at  first  near¬ 
ly  always  carved 
in  wood,  and 
sometimes  in 
stone.  These 
.  materials  ma  d  e 
it  impossible  to 
exactly  r  e  p  r  o- 
duce  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  outline, 
form  on  dimen¬ 
sions,  while  retaining  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  storms  so  frequently  on  the 
shores  of  the  Zunder  Zee.  Hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  making  various  distor¬ 
tions,  such  as  thick-necks,  double-ioint- 
ed  limbs,  spiral  nails,  serrated  vertebra, 
etc.  Moreover  the  men  who  produce 
many  of  these  finials,  were  not  artists 
or  sculptors,  but  were  very  often  only 
observant  and  ingenious  carpenters,  or 
stone  cutters,  who  wrought  out  from 
such  ideas  as  they  possessed  the  rough 
hewn  and  crudely  designed  ornaments, 
which  embodied  some  ideal  with  suffi¬ 
cient  clearness  to  be  read  and  recognized 
by  all  the  people. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  making 
of  these  grotesque  finials  originated  in 
the  crude  efforts  of  mechanics  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sculptured  representative  of  some 
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form.  The  crude  carvings  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  the  sculpturestd  Assyria, 
the  pottery  of  the  Aztech  the  picture 


writing  of  the  North  American  Indian, 
and  the  art  work  of  China  and  Japan  all 
have  the  same  noticable  disproportion 
of  parts,  which  produce  the  best  gro- 


r 


tesques,  but  which  also  indicates  a  low 
condition  of  artistic  developement. 

These  crude  works,  however,  are  the 
alphabet  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  are 


but  stepping  stones  to  the  higher  art 
which  seeks  to  represent  the  ideal  rather 
than  the  form  itself,  and  by  this  very 
effort  attains  to  a  more  correct  form,  be¬ 
cause  it  studies  the  nature  of  the  living 
creature  rather  than  the  outward  or 
merely  material  body,  and  thereby  em¬ 
bodies  its  various  functions  correctly. 

James  Taylor, 
[to  be  continued.] 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  WONDERFUL  CONVENTION. 


SWIFTLY  and  smoothly  glides 
along  the  Boston  sleeper,  while 
we  lie  streclied  out  across  the 
seats  and  look  out  of  the  car 
windows  at  the  ever  changing  panorama 
of  telegraph  poles  and  village  brick¬ 
yards. 

The  “beautiful  snow”  is  gently  falling 
upon  the  face  of  nature  and  the  old 
gentlemen  goat,  who  is  standing  on  the 
lea  side  of  the  railroad  water- tank. 

Pleasant  thoughts  follow  one  another 
across  my  mental  vision  about  as  fast 
as  yonder  brindle  pup  is  chasing  the 
collier  cat  through  the  back  alley. 

More  and  more  rapidly  glides  on  the 
train  we  are  riding  in,  as  well  as  the 
train  of  our  thoughts. 

The  rumble  of  the  wheels  grow  less 
and  less  distinct;  the  fellows  arm 
which  lately  lay  upon  the  seat  back  of 
the  lady  in  front  of  us,  seems  to  be 
slowly  sliding  off  the  same  and  more 
down  and  around  the  back  of  the  lady 
herself.  The  telegraph  poles  begin  to 
lock  arms  and  dance  a  Virginia  Reel, 

and  then  we  are - riding  upon  an 

electrical  flying  machine,  at  the  rate  of 
five  thousand  miles  per  minute,  and 
bound  for  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  to  be  held  in  one 
of  the  world’s  above. 

On  and  on  we  go,  flashing  past  an 
occasional  comet  and  no  ends  of  stars, 
and  find  our  car  at  rest  in  the  city  of 
Olymphus,  on  the  plant  of  Jupiter. 

Once  outside  of  our  flying  vehicle,  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  left  .to  the  cold  mercy  of  one  of 
earth’s  hack  drivers,  to  find  our  way  to 
official  hotel  headquarters ;  we  are  met 
by  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
said  officials,  and  behind  a  pair  of 
winged  horses,  are  carried  to  her  home 
and  ours  to  be,  while  at  the  Convention. 

Upon  the  morrow — ,and  which  has 
followed  a  night’s  rest,  free  from  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  roaming  bed-fellows  and 
angular  night  mai(d)(r)s, — our  beautiful 


guide  of  the  evening  before,  once  more 
conducts  us  to  the  Convention  hall. 

The  building  in  which  the  Convention 
is  being  held,  we  notice  is  one  construct¬ 
ed  entirely  of  brick.  Not  the  ordinary 
red,  or  even  the  buff  colored  brick  of 
earth,  but  brick  of  onyx.  The  inside 
pillars  which  supported  the  roof,  were 
made  of  silver  brick,  and  the  roof  itself 
of  layers  of  brick  who  had  “gone  before.” 
The  only  common  red  brick  found  in 
the  entire  structure  or  its  fittings,  were 
those  used  in  constructing  the  seats 
which  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  This  fact  was  a  great  puzzler  to 
us  until  upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that 
those  brick  were  made  from  the  spirits 
of  earthly  brick  makers,  and  the  object 
was  to  give  living  members  from  that 
section  of  the  universe,  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  they  had  never  succeeded  in 
performing  when  in  their  own  world 
(i  e)  to  sit  down  upon  their  fellow 
members. 

Before  we  had  been  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  fact  that  we  were  sitting  upon 
those  who  in  the  past  had  often  sat 
upon  us,  the  announcement  was  made 
by  the  presiding  officer  that  the  first 
business  before  the  Convention  was  to 
seek  Divine  Pardon  for  past  sins  com¬ 
mitted,  and  deliverance  from  those  we 
were  going  to  commit. 

Ever  since  entering  the  room  we  had 
been  studying  the  presiding  officer’s 
countenance,  and  trying  to  fix  in  our 
mind  the  connecting  circumstance  with 
which  we  had  known  him  upon  earth. 
This  somehow  we  had  been  unable  to 
do  until  the  chaplain  had  put  the  amen 
to  his  prayer.  When,  however,  the 
president  again  arose  and  said  :  “Gentle¬ 
men  and  fellow  members,  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  Big  Four  columns  of 
this  great  Convention  are  held  in 
position  by  its  Keystone,”  we  bad  him 
pat  quicker  than  a  fly  will  kick  a  mule 
oft'  its  hind  foot. 

The  Convention  once  having  been 
formally  opened,  what  most  astonished 
us  was  the  rapid  progress  of  its  business. 
First  came  the  election  of  officers,  and 
their  manner  of  nomination  left  no 
chance  for  a  “Cut  and  dried”  schemes, 
as  those  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  of  the  U.  S.  The  stenog¬ 
rapher  took  a  book  which  was  ruled  in 
spaces  wide  enough  for  recording  the 
names  of  nominees,  and  each  member 
arose  in  his  seat  when  his  name  was 
called,  and  stating  who  was  his  choice 
for  a  given  office;  his  vote  was  thus  re¬ 
corded  under  that  same  name,  if  already 
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upon  the  book,  and  if  not,  it  was  then 
entered.  Of  course  this  gave  no  chance 
after  one  individual  had  been  named 
for  the  presidency,  for  the  making  of  a 
motion  that  all  nominations  be  closed, 
and  thus  do  away  with  all  the  spice  to 
be  found  in  the  election  of  a  president, 
and  prevent  a  certain  Chicago  Alspice 
from  becoming  president. 

The  installation  of  officers  was  at 
once  followed  by  the  appointing  of 
committees  to  serve  for  the  year  to 
come,  and  the  reports  of  those  appointed 
the  year  before. 

There  were  committees  to  govern  the 
output  of  product  and  the  input  at 
Powwows.  Committees  to  draw  up 
resolutions  of  respect  for  the  dead  and 
to  compel  respect  for  the  living.  Com¬ 
mittees  on  methods  for  the  better  se¬ 
curing  of  profits,  and  committees  for  its 
more  equal  distribution  after  being  se¬ 
cured.  In  fact,  the  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  were  for  the  advancement  of 
the  general  interest  of  the  Association 
and  not  for  the  particular  interest  of  the 
few. 

Following  the  naming  of  future  com¬ 
mittees,  came  the  report  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  the  year  before. 

Committees  on  outputs  reported  gen¬ 
eral  production  throughout  the  entire 
universe  as  restricted  within  bounds  of 
needs,  and  the  winter  hold  over  stock 
as  moderate  nearly  everywhere,  except 
New  York  and  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Special  outputs  were  named  and  for 
the  planet  of  Jupiter  as  being  ninety- 
seven  trillions ;  for  the  earth,  twenty- 
six  trillions  and  for  the  city  of  Chicago, 
as  one  hundred  and  ten  trillions,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  returns  were  not  all 


in. 


Committees  on  inputs  reported  a 
surplus  of  raw  material  in  the  line  of 
solids  as  left  over  from  the  last  Powwow, 
but  that  all  liquids  had  been  absorbed, 
and  the  all  absorbing  topics  of  that 
committee  was  where  to  find  the  where¬ 
with  for  present  emergencies. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  of  re¬ 
spect  for  members  who  had  ‘‘Gone  be¬ 
fore,”  reported  that  all  dead  bookmakers 
were  good  brickmakers,  or  soon  would 
be,  especially  as  regard  the  burning 
part  of  their  profession. 

Committees  on  the  compelling  of  re¬ 
spect  between  members,  claimed  that 
their  office  was  a  failure,  and  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  known  desire  of  the 
Convention  that  every  member  conduct 
himself  as  becomes  a  gentleman,  that 
certain  wild  and  crazy  individuals 


would  occasionally  rise  and  state  that 
men  holding  certain  opinions  were 
“ Darn  fool  brickmakers.” 

The  committee  on  methods  for  secur¬ 
ing  better  profits  advised  the  mixing  of 
more  brains  and  less  sand  with  the  clay. 
Committee  on  the  distribution  of  profits 
reported  no  trouble  to  do  the  distribut¬ 
ing,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  any 
members  that  would  acknowledge  that 
they  had  anything  left  to  be  divided. 
Final  reports  having  been  received,  ad¬ 
journment  was  made  to  the  following 
day,  after  the  announcement  had  been 
made  of  the  Powwow  to  be  held  that 
night  in  Olympic  Game  Hall,  at  the 
corner  of  5th  and  Lickem  streets. 

In  connection  with  and  adjacent  to 
the  Convention  hall  was  an  immense 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  sample  brick, 
and  the  collection  therein  was  some¬ 
thing  wonderful. 

Opening  out  from  this  room  by  separ¬ 
ate  doors  were  other  rooms,  allotted  to 
individual  trades  or  departments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business,  and  these  lat¬ 
ter  rooms  were  again  sub-divided  into 
apartments  by  heavy  wire  screening- 
This  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  do 
on  account  of  serious  antagonism  which 
frequently  developed.  For  instance,  in 
the  dryer  department  and  where  full 
sized  driers,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100 
M  brick  were  kept  in  operation  to  show 
their  workings,  it  had  happened  in  a 
former  Convention  that  the  owner  of  a 
hot  blast  furnace  dryer  had,  upon  get¬ 
ting  the  worst  of  an  argument  over  the 
merits  of  his  particular  process  with  a 
steam  dryer  advocate;  the  former  had 
seized  the  latter  and  shoved  him  into 
his  furnace  just  to  convince  him  how 
quick  he  could-  make  a  dry  brick  of 
him. 

In  the  same  manner  the  patentee  of 
one  Disintegrator  had  dumped  his  rival 
into  his  machine,  and  inspectors  of  that 
disintegrator  discovered  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  by  the  throwing  out  of  bits  of 
pants  and  bones,  instead  of  roots  and 
stones.  These  simple  occurrences  had 
brought  about  the  sub-division  of  de¬ 
partments  with  heavy  wire  screens. 

A  glance  through  the  different  rooms 
soon  convinced  us  that  in  the  matter  of 
all  brickyard  appliances  the  earth  was 
far  behind  in  merit.  Both  the  dryer 
and  kilns  there  considered  as  having 
any  merit,  used  no  fuel  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  dryer  secured  heat  by 
lenses  concentrating  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  kilns  vitrified  paving  brick 
by  paralyzing  them  with  electricity. 


The  most  wonderful  improvements, 
however,  Were  found  in  the  machinery 
department.  The  mere  formation  of  a 
brick  was  considered  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  Here  were  machines  that 
automatically  sent  the  brick,  after  being 
shaped,  through  both  a  dryer  and  kiln 
contained  in  its  own  construction,  and 
delivered  the  vitrified  brick  direct  upon 
the  cars  and  all  assorted  to  color. 

In  the  sample  room  no  such  collec¬ 
tion  of  brick  were  ever  dreamed  of  as 
vas  here  found.  The  progressive  spirit 
in  brickmaking  had  brought  out  those 
made  from  vitrified  wood,  re-pressed 
glass,  and  a  very  hard  brick  made  from 
the  “Milk  of  human  kindness.”  Here 
were  dry  press  brick  made  from  pure 
silica;  stiff  mud  brick  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  hand  made  brick  in 
which  molten  lava  had  been  shaped  in 
wooden  moulds. 

Time  passing,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  all  these  great  inven¬ 
tions  and  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
art,  and  hurry  away  to  our  temporary 
home,  supper  and  the  Powwow. 

That  gathering  we  can  never  describe, 
and  its  doings  never  relate.  No  mascots, 
however,  were  there  caught  in  the 
barbed  wire  fence,  or  from  there  any 
ladies  sent  home  to  the  “Bosom  of 
Abraham.”  J.  A.  S. 

[continued  later  on.] 


ILLUSIONS  OF  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE. 


*BY  THOS.  E.  BONFIELD. 


I  was  assigned  the  subject  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  and  tile,  but  I  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  would  be  touched  upon 
by  men  of  more  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence  than  myself.  I  have  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  the  “Illusions  of  Tile 
and  Brick  Manufacture.”  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  both  from  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion. 

Like  the  majority  of  beginners  I  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  running  of  a  tile  yard 
was  simplicity  itself,  and  that  the  prof¬ 
its  were  something  abnormal  I 
imagined  that  the  work  of  a  superinten¬ 
dent  was  light,  the  overseeing  easy,  and 
no  particular  judgment  was  required. 
My  idea  was  that  the  superintendent 
should  sign  checks,  receipt  for  the  large 
sums  of  money  that  would  flow  in,  and 
the  hired  men  would  do  the  rest. 

I  further  imagined  that  most  of  my 

•  Read  before  the  Illinois  Tile,  Brick  and 
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time  would  be  spent  with  my  feet  cocked 
upon  my  desk  reading  the  great  me¬ 
tropolitan  dailies,  the  illustrated  and 
comic  papers.  And  all  the  time  the 
factory  would  run  as  smoothly  and  au¬ 
tomatically  as  a  self  governing  engine. 
Bear  in  mind  this  is  when  I  started  in. 

I  had  another  pleasing  illusion  which 
I  dwelt  on  long  and  fondly.  Out  of  the 
enormous  profit  of  the  business  I  would 
buy  my  girl,  not  a  celluloid  manicure 
set,  which  is  so  popular  a  gift  between 
lovers  in  our  section  of  the  country,  but 
a  real  diamond,  and  it  would  be  a  dia¬ 
mond  as  big  as  a  hazel  nut.  What  if  it 
did  take  two  or  three  kilns  of 
brick?  Clay  costs  nothing,  and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  mold  it  and 
burn  it,  which  takes  a  little  labor 
and  fuel.  And  for  me,  I  would 
make  myself  a  Christmas  present 
of  a  furlined  coat,  which  I  would 
loan  my  father  when  he  went  visit¬ 
ing.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  de¬ 
cide  what  fur  I  would  line  the  coat 
with,  but  finally  decided  that  seal 
would  be  the  nobbiest,  and  would  do 
most  to  excite  the  envy  of  both 
sexes. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
these  visionary  ideas  were  enter¬ 
tained  when  I  started  in,  you  will  be 
prepared  for  the  announcement, 
that  I  haven’t  yet  got  the  coat,  nor 
did  my  girl  get  the  diamond.  No, 
nor  the  manicure  set.  She  was  glad 
to  compromise  on  a  box  of  marsh 
mellows. 

Another  subject  I  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  hard  thought  to — where  to 
spend  my  winters.  After  a  season 
of  fabulous  profits  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  spend  my  winters  at  home — 
it  would  look  sordid.  Besides  I 
would  need  relaxation.  I  there¬ 
fore  planned  a  European  trip,  with  at 
least  a  month  amidst  the  gayeties  of 
Paris.  When  the  season  was  half  over, 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balmy 
climate  and  orange  groves  of  southern 
California  would  size  up  better  with  the 
seasons  profits.  As  the  season  further 
advanced,  and  I  found  that  brick  and 
tile  manufacture  wasn’t  all  profit,  I 
moderated  my  plans  still  further;  but 
I  at  least  promised  myself  a  visit  lo  New 
Orleans  during  the  Mardi  Gras  festivi¬ 
ties. 

I. trust  gentlemen  you  will  neither  be 
named  nor  surprised  when  I  make  the 
further  announcement  that  the  outcome 
of  all  these  dreamland  journeys  was 
that  I  staid  at  home  with  my  parents. 


A  man  can  take  a  pencil  and  paper, 
and  he  can  figure  himself  out  in  fifteen 
years  in  the  sheep  business,  richer  than 
the  lamented  Jay  Gould.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  manufacturer  of  brick  and  tile. 
It  looks  all  profit.  And  it  gives  a  shock 
both  to  a  man’s  feelings  and  calculations 
to  find  that  somehow  it  don’t  come  out 
quite  the  same  as  he  figured  it. 

The  average  country  factory  runs  its 
machine  about  four  days  in  the  week. 
A  stranger  in  the  business  who  happens 
to  be  present  when  the  machine  is  run- 
ning,  notes  that  so  many  men  are  haul¬ 
ing  clay,  such  a  number  feeding  and 
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tending  the  machine  and  off-bearing.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  fireman,  foreman  and 
an  outside  crew  emptying  and  filling 
kilns,  and  a  burner.  He  figures  up  the 
wages  of  the  men,  and  the  amount  of 
coal  used  in  the  boilers  and  kilns,  and  if 
he  is  particularly  astute  he  adds  some¬ 
thing  for  taxes  and  insurance.  He  then 
figures  up  the  product  of  the  machine 
at  full  price,  never  calculating  waste, 
nor  the  days  when  the  machine  don’t 
run,  but  the  labor  account  does.  This 
kind  of  figuring  makes  the  business 
highly  profitable.  Theoretically  it  pays 
better  on  the  investment  than  a  church 
sociable. 

There  are  numerous  things  that  an 
outsider  can’t  forsee  or  figure  on.  Acci¬ 


dents  and  interruptions  in  running, 
cracked  and  broken  ware,  and  even  in 
the  best  managed  institutions,  there  is 
an  occasional  under  or  over  burn.  The 
pumping  out  of  your  pit  in  the  spring, 
the  cost  of  clinkering,  cleaning  out  of 
boilers,  cleaning  out  brick  machine, 
etc.,  is  considerable  of  an  item  during 
the  course  of  a  year,  all  of  which  a 
stranger  takes  no  account  of,  but  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
brick  and  tile  as  much  as  running  clay 
through  the  machine. 

But  the  big  item  is  repairs.  That’s 
what  eats  the  hole  in  the  profits.  The 
best  day  of  the  most  complete  and 
expensive  factory  ever  built,  is  its 
first  day.  Liquor  improves  with 
age;  not  so,  with  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery  and  kilns.  It  is  wear,  tear  and 
deterioration  from  the  time  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  started  until  the  last  kiln 
is  burned.  At  first  the  repairs  are 
trifling,  but  in  a  few  years  they 
amount  to  considerable,  especially 
to  kilns.  Every  manufacturer  is 
surprised  every  spring  to  see  the 
amount  of  repairing  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  or¬ 
der  to  start  his  plant.  Fire  arches 
and  bag  walls  have  to  be  repaired, 
kiln  bottoms  cleaned  and  repaired, 
crowns  whitewashed,  dumps  fixed, 
runs  mended,  leaky  roofs  patched 
carts  repaired,  cart  roads  paved  with 
vitrified  broken  tile,  and  cart  horses 
dosed  with  salt,  and  the  cockle  burs 
removed  from  tbeir  tails.  I  get  mad 
every  spring  when  I  have  to  order 
a  new  supply  of  oil  and  buy  a  new 
outfit  of  spades.  At  the  time  I 
last  bought  I  thought  they  would 
last  forever.  Changes,  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions,  are  items 
that  cut  a  big  slice  out  of  the 
profits  of  a  factory.  Very  few  factories 
are  started  with  machinery,  buildings 
and  kilns  evenly  balanced.  Something  is 
always  lacking.  Either  they  haven’t 
got  enough -kiln  capacity,  or  are  lacking 
in  sheds  or  drying  room,  or  the  machine 
is  defective,  or  the  engine  isn’t  big 
enough  to  pull  the  machine,  and  most 
commonly  the  boiler  hasn’t  got  enough 
steaming  capacity  to  supply  the  engine. 
This  necessitates  either  more  kilns,  new 
sheds,  maybe  a  new  machine,  often  a 
new  engine,  and  invariably  a  larger  and 
and  additional  boiler.  It  can  safely  be 
said  that  three  fourths  of  the  tile  and 
brick  manufacturers  have  bad  to  re¬ 
place  their  engines  and  boilers  with 
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with  the  latter  when  steam  drying  is 
added  to  a  factory.  Then  machines, 
crushers,  etc.,  have  to  be  repaired  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  country  tile  and 
brick  men  are  notoriously  poor  book¬ 
keepers.  Either  they  don’t  keep  account 
of  these  items  or  they  put  them  down  to 
improvements,  when  the  majority  of  the 
above  items  should  go  either  to  repairs 
or  profit  and  loss.  The  time  finally 
comes  when  the  iron  smoke  stack  rots 
and  falls  down.  It  would  set  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  community  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  didn’t  use  his  own  product,  so 
he  is  compelled  to  build  a  brick  stack, 
and  it  nearly  breaks  his  heart. 

One  of  the  curses  of  tile  and  brick 
manufacturer  is  second  machinery.  A 
beginner  is  apt  to  figure  that  he  can 
start  with  second  hand  machinery,  when 
the  fact  is,  that  the  best  is  none  too 
good.  They  struggle  along  under  the 
load  of  second  hand  engines,  second 
hand  boilers,  second  hand  tile  machines 
second  hand  crushers,  and  third  hand 
bookkeeping.  I  have  seen  yards  that 
looked  like  amateur  junk  shops,  and 
have  known  tile  men  that  didn’t  know 
Cr.  from  Dr. 

Above  all  things  a  factory  should  be 
convenient  and  compact.  But  a  laige 
number  of  beginners  start  wrong  in  the 
arrangement  of  machinery  and  location 
of  buildings,  especially  the  latter.  Aftei 
a  factory  is  built  it  is  hard  to  change  it, 
unless  the  whole  establishment  is  torn 
down.  When  more  room  is  needed 
another  addition  is  tacked  on  until  the 
buildings  [spread  over  his  land  like  a 
huge  spider.  He  then  wishes  that  some¬ 
body  had  been  around  at  the  start  to 
have  advised  him  with  a  club. 

Verily  the  lot  of  the  beginner  is  hard, 
and  his  pathway  is  strewn  with  culled 
tile,  broken  brick,  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery,  profanity  and  delusive  profits. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 


Tenth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 
THE  DARK  SIDE. 


>  Spill 


business  of  manufact¬ 
uring  paving  brick  is 
one  of  the  latest  and 
most  popular  enter¬ 
prises  that  has  been 
presented  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital.  No 
one  supposes  for  an 


The  occasional  tile  roofs  seen  upon 
new  houses  are  pleasing  and  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
Though  metal  and  slate  roofs  are  de¬ 
servedly  in  general  favor,  and  now  more 
easily  obtained,  we  trust  to  see  the  tile 
roof  come  into  more  general  use.  It  is 
decidedly  the  most  durable  and  inde¬ 
structible  of  any  material  known.  It 
should  also  be  one  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  in  first-cost  as  soon  as  proper  at¬ 
tention  is  turned  to  its  manufacture, 
and  builders  have  learned  to  handle  it 
properly. — Exchange. 


instant  that  the  parties  who  have  em 
barked,  or  who  are  about  to  embark  in 
this  business,  do  it  for  amusement,  noi 
for  their  health,  but  in  all  cases  the 
hope  of  gain  is  the  sole  motive  that 
leads  them  on.  At  the  risk  of  being 
called  an  alarmist  or  a  croaker,  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  may  be  a  dark  side 
even  to  the  bright  prospects  ahead  of 
the  business  of  making  paving  brick. 
Although  some  of  the  clouds  that  I  im¬ 
agine  have  already  arisen  “out  of  the 
sea”  may  be  no  larger  than  a  man  s 
hand,  they  are  clouds  nevertheless,  and 
it  may  come  to  pass  that  to  some  the 
heaven  may  become  “black  with  clouds 
and  wind.” 

These  clouds  that  to  the  beginner 
and  in  the  bright  flash  of  the  present 
boom,  may  seem  insignificant,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  grow,  but  no  one  can  predict 
at  present  the  dimensions  they  will  as¬ 
sume. 

To  some,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  be 
overwhelming,  while  with  otlieis  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  opposite.  In  other 
words,  the  popular  and  apparently 
prosperous  business  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick  is  not  without  its  object¬ 
ionable  features,  and  has  its  dark  sides. 

Many  men  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  business  enterprises  of  various  kinds, 
often  complain  of  the  peculiarities  in 
their  own  occupation  that  are  especially 
trying  and  objectionable,  and  wish  for 
one  that  is  remunerative  and  at  the 
same  time  free  from  care  or  unpleasant¬ 
nesses.  This  is  very  natural,  and  yet,  like 
the  fountain  of  youth,  this  very  desir¬ 
able*  occupation  will  never  be  found. 
Should  some  one  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  it,  others,  seeing  his  happy  con¬ 
dition,  would  envy  him, become  still  more 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  circumstances 
and,  as  a  final  result  would  embark  in 
the  delightful  pursuit  in  such  numbers 
that  competition  would  very  quickly 


become  an  objectionable  point  and  the 
charm  would  be  gone. 

There  are  several  things  that  have 
within  them  the  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  difficulties  or  objectionable 
points  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick. 

ONE  THING  IS,  THAT  THE  BRICK  MUST  ALI. 

BE  GOOD, 

Or  they  will  not  be  admitted  into 
the  pavement.  In  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  building  brick,  those  that 
are  inferior  may  be  sold  at  a  slightly  le- 
duced  price,  and  will  answer  a  purpose 
and  fill  a  place  satisfactorily  somewhere 
in  the  work,  but  in  laying  brick  pave¬ 
ments  there  is  no  place  where  the  use 
of  inferior  or  improperly  burned  brick 
will  be  tolerated.  There  are  inevitably, 
in  every  kiln,  a  greater  or  less  amount 
that  will  not  pass  inspection  and  that 
cannot  be  sold  to  the  paving  contractor. 

It  has  cost  just  as  much  to  make  these 
as  it  did  the  same  number  of  the  very 
best,  and  if  they  are  lost  their  cost  must 
be  borne  by  those  that  are  good  and 
that  are  accepted.  While  some  of  the 
inferior  ones  may  be  sold  for  building 
purposes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  great  quantity  can  be  so  disposed  of 
and  the  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the 
good  ones,  that  is,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  profits  realized  by  tbe  sale  of 
those  that  are  good  and  acceptable. 

The  facts  that  paving  brick  must  be 
burned  very  hard,  must  keep  their 
shape  and  yet  must  be  in  a  degree  vitri¬ 
fied,  brings  together  a  combination  of 
requirements  that  many  clays  will  not 
be  able  to  meet.  The  clays  used  in 
many  brick  and  tile  factories  show,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  indications 
that  the  proper  ingredients  are  there, 
but  these  hope  inspiring  pieces  are  only 
a  very  small  per  cent,  of  what  was  in  the 
kiln,  and  an  attempt  to  produce  a  whole 
kiln  of  this  kind  would  only  result  in  a 
disastrous  failure 


BRICK  MUST  PASS  INSPECTION. 

The  private  ideas  and  opinions  of  city 
engineers  and  inspectors,  who  oversee 
the  work  of  laying  pavements,  will  have 
much  weight  in  deciding  the  degree  of 
favor  with  which  any  particular  make 
of  brick  will  be  received.  If  they 
should  become  prejudiced  against  those 
made  by  any  particular  factory  or  those 
made  of  some  special  class  of  clays,  they 
could,  and  probably  would,  do  much  to 
injure  the  trade  of  the  makers  of  those 
brick.  The  ill  will  or  disapproval  of 
city  engineers  would  practically  ruin 
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the  business  of  any  parties  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  because 
the  sales  must  be  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  engineer,  whose  business 
it  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  city  which  he  serves. 

In  the  matter  of  pavements  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  fashions  change  from  time  to 
time,  and  public  opinion  largely  follows 
the  fashion,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  this  connection  to  say  that  fashion 
follows  public  opinion.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  kind  of  paving  brick  at  present  is 
the  so-called  vitrified  brick,  made  of 
some  grade  of  shale.  These  are  good 
paving  material  and  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  say  anything  to  their  dis¬ 
credit,  but  it  must  be  granted  by 
their  friends  and  advocates  that 
they  are  not  the  only  brick  that 
make  good  pavements.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of 
brick  pavements  the  most,  know 
too  well  that  the  first  pavements 
laid,  and  those  thgit  gave  brick 
their  present  popularity  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  for  street  pavements,  were 
not  made  of  shale,  and  in  fact 
many  of  them  were  not  very  well 
vitrified,  yet  they  have  stood  the 
tests  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  to-day.  With  this  fact 
patent  to  all  the  present  fashion 
runs  after  the  shale  brick,  and  in 
many  instances  engineers  insert 
in  their  specifications  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  brick  used  in 
paving  the  streets  of  their  cities 
shall  be  of  this  class.  The  motive 
that  prompts  this  is  laudable  and 
the  engineers  doubtless  insert  it 
in  all  sincerity,  but  is  it  always 
wise  and  for  the  best  that  they 
should  be  so?  Their  desire  is 
to  get  the  best  pavement  that  is 
to  be  had  and  fashion  says  that 
brick  made  of  shale  make  the  best 
An  old  saying  declares  that,  “Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast.”  In  the  face  of 
prejudice  and  inexperience  the  early 
brick  pavements  have  wrung  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  confession  that 
they  were  good  enough. 

Upon  this  basis  the  present  boom  in 
brick  pavements  has  been  built.  Is  it 
not  then  not  only  an  injustice,  an  in¬ 
gratitude,  but  an  exhibition  of  arrogance 
for  the  shale  brick  to  claim  that  it  alone 
is  adapted  to  the  work  of  street  paving? 

If  it  should  happen,  as  it  often  does, 
that  there  were  no  factories  working 
shale  near  the  city  to  be  paved,  but 


good  paving  brick  made  of  other  clays 
could  be  obtained  near  and  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  those  made  of  shale,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  specify  that  only 
brick  made  of  shale  should  be  used. 
The  engineer  who  did  this  and  required 
his  patrons  to  bear  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  would  not  be  a  faithful  servant 
who  guarded  the  people’s  interests.  All 
of  this  goes  to  show  that  the  market  for 
paving  brick  is  so  largely  in  the  hands 
of  disinterested  parties  as  to  make  it  an 
objectionable  feature  of  the  business. 

PRESENT  CAPACITY  OF  FACTORIES  AND 
OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  use  of  brick  for  street  pavements 


has  only  come  into  general  use  within  the 
last  decade.  The  universal  prosperity  of 
the  country  during  that  time  has  made 
it  possible  to  pave  the  streets  of  many 
towns  that  heretofore  have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  Since  the  desirability  of  brick 
for  this  purpose  has  been  established 
and  they  have  been  placed  upon  the 
market  at  prices  that  made  it  possible 
to  improve  the  much  needed  but  long 
neglected  streets,  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  business  that  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
industries. 

During  the  present  decade  there  have 
been  two  classes  of  streets  to  pave,  those 


that  had  been  neglected  during  the 
growth  of  the  cities  for  many  years  past, 
because  of  the  want  of  a  suitable 
material  for  the  work  at  prices  within 
the  means  of  the  cities  needing  pave¬ 
ments,  and  those  that  result  from  the 
growth  of  the  towns  during  the  de¬ 
cade. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
bring  the  work  of  paving  up  to  the 
times,  and  to  complete  the  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  each  city.  This 
work  is  being  rapidly  carried  forward, 
and  whenever  it  is  accomplished  there 
will  be  a  decline  in  the  amount  of 
paving  done  each  year,  and  this  amount 
will  naturally  become  adjusted 
to  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Evidently  this  will  not,  for  many 
years,  equal  the  present  amount 
done  annually,  which  includes 
not  only  the  work  resulting  from 
the  present  prosperous  times,  but 
also  the  extra  work  brought  from 
the  past,  as  explained  above. 
DEPRECIATION  IN  VALUE  OF  THE 
PLANT. 

In  order  that  paving  brick  may 
be  manufactured  in  a  way  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  results,  an  expensive 
plant  must  be  constructed.  The 
working  of  clay  in  such  large 
quantities  tends  to  the  rapid  de¬ 
struction  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  necessary 
to  bring  the  brick  to  the  required 
condition  with  the  repeated  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  of  the  kilns,  and 
the  attendant  expansions  and 
contractions  have  a  destroying 
effect  upon  the  kilns  that  is  not 
inconsiderable.  Experience  in 
clayworking  has  taught  that  quite 
a  large  per  cent. on  the  investment 
must  be  realized  to  compensate 
for  the  depreciation  in  value. 
An  equal  amount  of  money  invest¬ 
ed  in  good  farms  would  bring  in  a  fail- 
interest,  while  the  value  of  the  property 
instead  of  decreasing  would  increase  in 
value,  and  at  almost  any  future  time  the 
original  amount  invested  could  be  re¬ 
alized  from  its  sale.  In  general  this  is 
not  true  of  clay  manufacturing  plants. 
There  may  be  times  during  their  most 
prosperous  seasons  that  the  property 
could  be  sold  for  the  first  cost  and  pos¬ 
sibly  at  an  advance,  but  these  opportu¬ 
nities  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

Any  one  who  has  traveled  much 
among  clayworking  plants  has  often 
noticed  the  repeated  changes  that  have 
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been  made  in  the  kilns  of  different 
factories.  We  know  of  a  paving  brick 
plant  that,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  was 
operating  eight  or  ten  round  down  draft 
kilns,  but  to-day  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
of  those  kilns  have  been  torn  down  or 
abandoned,  new  ones  having  been  built 
in  the  places  of  several  of  them.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  argued  by 
some  that  new  styles  of  kilns  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  introduced  that  give  better 
results  and  that  are  more  profitable  to 
operate  than  those  of  the  older  patterns. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  in  no  manner 
alters  the  fact  that  kilns  must  often  be 
rebuilt  at  a  considerable  expense. 

Another  consideration  that  many 
manufacturers  of  clay  goods  have  found 
to  be  of  vital  consequence  is,  the  supply 
of  clay.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience 
for  the  clay  to  become  exhausted  and 
the  location  abandoned  entirely,  or  the 
outfit  removed,  which  practically 
amounts  to  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 
Sometimes  adjacent  clay  lands  can  be 
purchased,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  only 
natural  for  the  owner  to  take  advantage 
of  his  power  and  exact  prices  that  are 
considered  extortionate,  while  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
additional  clay. 

OUTSIUE  CAPITAL. 

A  knowledge  of  the  present  status  of 
the  business  will  convince  any  one  that 
it  is  employing  much  capital,  and  a 
superficial  observation  will  lead  one  to 
believe  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous  and 
remunerative  condition.  In  reality 
much  of  the  money  that  is  invested  to¬ 
day  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
is  outside  capital,  that  has  been  drawn 
from  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  money  that  has  been  made 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paving 
brick  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but 
has  been  attracted  by  the  demand  for 
the  brick  and  represents  stock  of  cap- 
*  italists  who  have  embarked  only  re¬ 
cently  in  the  business  and  have  not  yet, 
in  many  cases,  had  time  to  receive  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  corporation  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  too  new  yet  to  have  fully 
established  by  actual  experience  its 
absolute  desirability  as  an  investment  at 
present  prices  and  cost  of  manufacture. 
It  may  transpire  within  a  few  years, 
when  the  work  of  paving  has  about 
caught  up  with  the  needs  and  growth  of 
cities  and  the  repairs  and  reconstruction 
of  the  plants  have  become  pressing 
necessities,  that  the  bright  hopes  of 
many  stockholders  will  be  turned  into 
bitter  disappointments. 


THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


BRICKLYN  COLLEGE. 

Did  vou  ever  go  to  a  “District  School’ 
and  when  “big  noon”  came,  find  that 
the  nice  turn-over  mince  pie,  which 
your  loving  mother  had  stored  in  your 
basket  for  that  interesting  occasion, 
had  mysteriously  disappeared,  without 
leaving  a  trail ;  unless  the  smirk  on 
“Hans  Schmidt’s”  otherwise  obtuse  face 
might  indicate  that  his  stomach  was 
comfortably  padded,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  a  small  boy  like  you 
to  ask  any  questions. 

Well,  what  did  you  do  ?  Why  “tell 
teacher”  of  course. 

That  is  just  the  way  the  Village  Brick- 
maker  felt  when  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker  he  found  those  Ger¬ 
man  Brickmakers  had  gone  and  built  a 
college  on  the  foundation  stone  selected 
for  “Bricklyn  College,”  and  this  shows 
how  the  “great  minds”  of  all  countries 
seeking  after  truth,  simultaneously, 
bind  steam  to  the  wheel  in  America 
and  Europe  and  chain  the  lightening  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  United  States  and 
France:  truth  of  certain  kinds  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  atmosphere  and  men 
see  eye  to  eye  from  far  distant  climes. 

The  plan  of  college  named  was  to 
have  every  Master  Brickmaker  indorse 
the  qualifications  of  the  student  on  his 
parchment  and  when  said  student  had 
gone  over  a  certain  amount  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  practical  work  ad  in¬ 
finitum  we  should  have  a  record  about 
as  follows: 

BRICKLYN  COLLEGE  SALUTUM.  . 

To  all  men — John  Cliflstick  Mudlark 
—has  been  in  my  employ  two  years  as 
an  off-bearer,  he  was  always  on  hand  at 
“Sun  up”  and  I  commend  him  to  the 
craft  as  a  boy  who  lays  his  “brick 
straight.” — The  Village  Brickmaker. 

John  Cliflstick  Mudlark  came  to  me 
one  year  ago  ;  he  can  put  a  toss  over  the 
kiln  pole  and  is  in  all  respects  a  No.  1 
hand.” — A.  N.  Oltimer. 

John  Cliflstick  Mudlark  has  worked 
with  me  one  season  as  a  brick  sorter  he 
is  a  careful  man  with  a  wrell  trained  eye. 
— Edmund  Webster. 

The  above  named  man  lias  set  and 
burned  on  my  yards  for  the  curient 
year;  we  have  not  had  a  poor  burn  from 
his  hand. — C.  P.  Merwin. 

John  Cliflstick  Mudlark  has  assisted 
in  the  care  of  the  machinery  on  the 
yard  at  Chicago  and  taken  a  shift  at 
burning  with  oil  during  the  year;  he  is 


a  reliable  man  and  will  do  what  he  is 
told. — D.  V.  Burington. 

The  said  J.  C.  M.  has  been  with  me 
as  yard  foreman  one  year;  he  is  the  first 
man  to  arrive  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  to  leave  at  night;  he  commands  the 
respect  of  the  men  under  him  and  has 
first-class  executive  ability. — Thos.  B. 
McAvoy. 

John  Cliflstick  Mudlark  has  had  the 
management  of  my  business  for  five 
years  last  past,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
yard  runs  like  clock  work;  he  makes 
the  sales,  collects  the  money  promptly 
and  by  his  simple  presence  at 
every  point  of  difficulty  seems  to  drop 
the  necessary  oil  on  any  friction,  so  that 
it  has  become  a  pleasure  to  own  a  brick¬ 
yard. — R.  B.  Morrison. 

Now  Brother  Brickmakers,  hands  off', 
this  is  my  man ;  just  as  soon  as  he  is 
graduated  and  I  know  that  every  one  of 
you  wants  him  for  yourself  about  twice 
as  bad  as  I  do  ;  the  fact  is,  the  woods  is 
not  full  of  such  meit;  wdiile  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  college  bred  men,  they 
are  actually  peddling  books  and  begging 
their  rich  relations  to  let  them  sit  behind 
the  office  stove  for  ten  dollars  a  week 
and  some  times  the  rich  relations  actu¬ 
ally  so  employ  them,  through  charity 
but  never  to  my  knowledge  because 
they  were  getting  a  full  return  for  the 
outlay. 

Here  is  a  college  foundation  so  broad 
and  deep  and  well  laid  that  it  has  en¬ 
abled  men  to  come  up  and  make  the 
best  of  citizens,  as  well  as  ripe  brick¬ 
makers,  and  it  is  the  only  foundation 
-  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  ;  because 
every  stone  in  the  foundation  is  careful¬ 
ly  laid  on  the  bed  of  experience. 

The  Village  Brickmaker. 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE. 


If  I  should  die  to-night 

And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse  and 
say 

(Weeping  and  heartsick  o’er  my  lifeless  clay); 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  in  deepest  grief  and  woe 
And  say :  “Here’s  that  $10  that  I  owe,” 

I  might  arise  in  my  white  cravat 
And  say,  “What’s  that?” 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse  and 
kneel, 

Clasping  my  bier  to  show  the  grief  you  feel ; 

I  say,  if  I  should  die  to-night 
And  you  should  come  to  me  and  there  and 
then 

Just  even  hint  ’bout  payin’  me  that  ten, 

I  might  arise  the  while. 

But  I’d  drop  dead  again. 

—  Chicago  Mail 
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X  H  E)  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  IC  E  F? 


'V  THE  old  clayworkers. 

*»WAY  back  in  the  dim  past,  at 
L  a  ^me  when  the  Bible 

v  —  itself  was  yet  undreamed 

\\jv  of,  there  lived  in  “The 

Ca-x  •  cradle  of  the  world”  a 
people  known  as  the  Chaldeans.  By 
the  “Cradle  of  the  world”  is  meant  that 
part  of  the  earth  located  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  there 
that  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  human 
race  are  centered.  What  the  origin  of 
these  people  was,  is  only  something  to 
be  surmised,  for  the  only  evidence  we 
have  of  their  existence  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  a 
partially  civilized  people,  to  say  the 
least.  They  must  certainly  have  sprung 
from  a  lower  type  of  people,  but  every 
hint  of  what  or  who  they  were  is  lost  in 
the  great  void  of  past  ages.  The  Chal¬ 
deans  lived  in  a  land  where  stone  was  a 
marvel.  As  they  advanced  in  culture 
they  probably  felt  more  and  more  the 
want  of  some  material  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  As  has  been  well  said,  “Archi¬ 
tecture  has  its  origin  not  in  nature 
alone,  but  in  religion.”  This  well  ex¬ 
plains  the  great  use  of  clay,  which  was 
as  common  as  the  soil  itself,  in  archi¬ 
tectural  work.  In  Gen.  X,  13,  mention 
is  made  of  brick  as  a  building  material. 

The  principal  remains  of  ancient 
Chaldean  work  has  been  found  on  the 
sites  of  three  old  cities,  Urr,  Warka,  and 
Nifler.  The  bricks  used  are  of  two 
kinds,  being  those  that  were  dried  in 
the  sun  and  of  poor  quality,  and  those 
that  are  kiln  burned.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  even  the  sun-dried  bricks, 


after  ages  they  have  stood,  are  stubborn 
things  in  their  opposition  to  the  exca¬ 
vators  tools.  That  this  is  so  is  probably 
due  to  the  very  dry  climate  of  that 
country.  At  Warka,  the  mass  of  the 
building  material  is  the  unburned 
brick,  but  it  is  faced,  in  many  places, 
with  a  protecting  wall  of  the  kiln-burned 
kind. 

The  general  shape  of  these  brick  is 
square  and  thin.  In  this  they  differ 


very  much  from  the  Roman  bricks. 
The  earliest  specimens  found  are  about 
11  inches  square  and  inches  thick. 
The  best  quality  of  burned  brick  is  of  a 
yellow  white  tint,  resembling  somewhat 
the  Stourbridge  or  fire  brick.  Another 
grade  is  very  hard  and  quite  brittle, 
being  of  a  black  blue  color.  The 
poorest  grade  is  of  a  pale  red  shade,  and 
is  slack-dried.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  burned  brick  are  of  the  latter  class. 
The  sun-dried  bricks  are  of  the  most 
varying  sizes,  some  16  inches  square 
and  7  inches  thick.  There  are  also 
some  special  forms,  as  of  a  triangular 
shape  to  go  in  corners  and  wedge 


shapes  for  the  building  of  arches. 

The  methods  of  using  the  bricks  in 
building  were  several  in  number,  one  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  facing  the 
mass  of  sun-baked  ones  with  a  protect¬ 
ing  wall  of  those  that  were  baked.  An¬ 
other  curious  way  was,  to  build  a  course 
several  feet  in  thickness  of  the  burned 
brick,  and  the  next  course  of  the  un¬ 
burned  variety.  Between  each  course 
was  interposed  a  layer  of  reed  matting 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  work. 
This  matting  was  allowed  to  hang  or  ex¬ 
tend  outside  of  the  wall,  thus  making  a 
sort  of  protecting  shelf.  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  history,  takes  notice  of  this 
oddity  .of  structure  (1,  p.  179,)  when  he 
writes  of  the  great  and  famous  walls  of 
Babylon.  From  this  circumstance  we 
may  infer  that  those  walls  were  in  part 
composed  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  long 
rows  of  darkened  matting  must  have 
given  a  striking  effect  to  the  structure 
when  viewed  from  a  short  distance.  It 
was  quite  similar  to  the  coursing  of  dark 
Italian  marble  so  affected  in  the  modern 
Byzantine  style. 

The  Chaldean  style  of  architecture,  if 
it  can  be  so  called,  is  quite  rude  indeed, 
seldom  out-growing  the  plain  rectangu¬ 
lar  form.  The  walls  are  usually  drawn 


in  slightly  toward  the  top,  giving  a 
slightly  Egyptain  look  to  their  build¬ 
ings.  As  a  rule,  the  walls  are  buttressed 
in  a  massive  manner.  In  construction, 
there  was  used  two  kinds  of  cement  to 
coi respond  to  the  two  kinds  of  bricks. 
A  mixture  of  clay  or  mud  and  chopped 
straw  was  used  for  the  sun-dried  bricks, 
while  for  those  that  were  kiln-burned, 
bitumen  was  used.  This  bitumen 
amounts  to  what  we  commonly  call 
asphaltum,  and  binds  its  work  to-day 
so  firmly  that  often  the  bricks  are  them¬ 
selves  broken  before  the  cement  will 
give  way. 

These  structures  are,  as  a  rule,  de¬ 
void  of  ornamentation.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  break  the  monotonous 
effect  of  blank  walls,  by  arranging  the 
supporting  buttresses  with  some  regard 
to  order,  but  beyond  this  the  only 
ornament  consists  of  a  terra  cotta 
cone,  which  is  imbedded  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  mud  or  plaster.  These,  when 
arranged  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  and 
probably  colored,  were  after  all  not  a 
bad  ornament  in  that  low  plain  land. 
The  walls  themselves  are,  as  a  rule, 
vastly  thick,  and  the  chambers  long  and 
narrow.  One  odd  thing  is  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  lack  of  passages  between  the 
chambers,  each  room  opening  directly 
into  the  next  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ways  in 
which  clay  was  used  by  these  old  people, 
was  in  connection  with  their  burials, 
and  if  there  is  any  significance  in  the 
remains  so  far  found,  the  rites  of  the 
grave  must  have  been  considered  of  the 
most  important  meaning  to  the  race. 
At  Warka,  for  instance,  the  dead  are  to 
be  found  to  the  depth  of  nearly  60  feet 
in  the  earth,  tier  upon  tier,  and  extend¬ 
ing  away  from  the  city  in  all  directions 
for  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  city 


was  held  in  particular  reverence,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  followers  of 
Mohamed  regarded  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia,  and  that  the  bodies  so  abun¬ 
dantly  found  were  brought  from  far  and 
near  for  special  interrment.  The  burial 
vaults  are,  as  a  rule,  made  of  brick,  and 
are  about  7  feet  long  by  5  feet  high.  At 
the  bottom  they  are  about  3i  feet  wide, 
but  grow  wider  as  it  approaches  the  top, 
which  is  arched  by  the  overlapping  the 
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bricks  until  they  meet  near  enough  to 
be  covered  by  one  brick  alone.  The 
floor  of  these  tombs  are  carefully  paved. 

A  matting  of  reeds  is  first  placed  on  the 
floor,  then  the  body  is  rested 
on  the  left  side  with  the  head 
pillowed  upon  a  broad  brick.  In 
the  left  hand  is  held  a  bowl  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  resting  upon  the  rim  of  this 
bowl  are  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 
Around  the  body  was  usually  deposited 
a  number  of  relices  or  tokens,  being  vases 
of  clay  and  glass,  or  ornaments  of  copper. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  ways 
of  burial  that  were,  to  say  the  least, 
unique.  One  was  in  what  are  known 
as  coffins,  and  the  other  in  jars.  The  cof¬ 
fins  are  made  of  clay  and  of  the  peculiar 
form  illustrated.  A  platform  of  brick 
was  first  made  and  upon  it  was  placed  a 
reed  matting.  Upon  this  mat  was  placed 
the  body  and  over  this  a  huge  cover  or 
lid  was  placed.  This  cover  is  about  7  x 
2\  feet,  and  3  feet  high.  The  top  is 
marked  in  a  sort  of  grid-iron  pattein. 
This  cover  is  securely  cemented  to  the 
platform.  The  inside  is  always  plain, 
but  sometimes  the  outside  is  ornamented 
by  annular  indentations. 

The  jars  are  about  2h  feet  long  by  2 
feet  in  diameter.  The  body  is  some¬ 
what  bent  in  inserting  it  into  the  jars. 
Sometimes  one  jar  is  a  trifle  smallei  in 
diameter,  so  that  it  can  be  inserted  into 
the  other  and  then  sealed  with  bitumen, 
as  they  always  are.  An  air-hole  is  al¬ 
ways  left  in  one  end  for  the  escape  of 
gas  formed  by  decomposition. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  fine 
condition  in  which  these  burial  mounds 
have  been  preserved  to  our  times,  is  the 
thorough  and  excellent  system  of  their 
drainage.  This  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  long  tubes  of  clay,  or  lather 
sectional  tubes,  for  some  of  them  con¬ 


ig  of  a  peculiar  shape,  being  bell  formed 
and  with  annular  ridges.  When  it  is 
considered  that  this  one  section  at  times 
is  no  less  than  4  feet  in  diameter,  our 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  ancients  is 
not  in  the  least  diminished. 

Most  interesting  specimens  of  pottery 
have  also  been  found.  Some  of  it 
shows  skill  of  no  ordinary  kind  and 


tained  many  pieces.  The  sections  are 
circular  and  with  concaved  sides,  and 
are  sealed  together  with  the  ever  present 
bitumen.  These  tubes  run  downwards, 
and  besides  the  surface  water  they  col¬ 
lect  through  an  orifice  at  the  very  top, 
under  drainage  is  accomplished  through 
holes  in  the  tubes  at  different  places. 
The  top  section  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


quite  a  sense  of  beauty  is  developed. 
But  on  the  whole  utility  is  the  chief 
object  in  pottery,  and  to  accomplish 
this  other  qualities  are  sacrificed. 
There  are  illustrated  two  vases,  neither 
of  remarkable  form,  but  they  tell,  to  the 
student,  very  much.  One  of  them  is 
much  ruder  in  its  making  than  the 
other,  which  means  that  one  is  made  by 
hand,  while  the  other  shows  signs  of  the 
potters  wheel.  The  presence  of  a  glaze 
also  indicates  advance  in  the  potters 
art.  A  few  samples  of  the  clay  pottery 

exhibit  an  attempt  at  picture  decoration, 

but  as  a  rule  the  drawing  is  very  poor. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  inteiest- 
ing  use  the  Chaldeans  made  of  clay, 
was  as  a  writing  material.  Two  forms  of 
clay  was  moulded  for  this  purpose,  the 
brick  and  the  tablet.  The  former  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  royalty,  while 
the  tablets  were  of  every  day  conveni¬ 
ence.  The  writings  was  cuneiform, 
which  some  scholars  would  seem  to 
think  is  no  more  than  picture  writing 
somewhat  changed  by  custom.  The 
writing  upon  bricks,  usually  occupies 
but  a  small  square  on  the  surface,  and 
was  accomplished  with  a  triangular  style. 

The  clay  work  of  the  Chaldeans  is 
truly  the  first  step  in  the  potters  art. 

Most  of  us  laugh  at  the  homely  mule 
and  admire  the  lordly  lion,  although 
one  good  mule  is  worth  a  thousand 
thieving  lions.  Most  of  us  have  laughed 
at  the  mule  which  attempted  to  look 
like  a  lion  and  was  whipped  by  his  mas¬ 
ter  for  the  nonsense.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  public  sentiment 
which  caused  that  useful  mule  to  aspire 
to  be  a  worthless  lion.  There  is  too 
much  disposition  among  the  people  to 
admire  the  worthless  ideal,  and  make 
light  of  the  useful  reality.— Atchison 
Globe. 


HINTS  TO  A  BEGINNER  IN  THE  BRICK 
BUSINESS. 

BY  C.  H.  M. 

It’s  a  plain  business,  very,  and  barren  of  tricks, 

The  science  and  art  of  t he  making  of  bricks. 

For  scores  upon  scores  of  the  acti\  e  na  e 

A  nice  little  fortune  dug  from  the  ground. 

The  very  first  point  that  engages  the  mind, 

Is  trhe  capital  needed,  the  cash  you  must  find 
To  putiin  t  he  business.my  friend  do  not  doubt  it, 

It  is  capital  punishment  to  be  without  it. 

The  amount  of  the  same  very  largely  depends 
On  the  size  of  your  plant,  and  this  compre 

The*state  of  the  market,  the  time  it  will  take 
To  realize  cash  on  the  iiricks  you  may  make, 

But  of  this  be  assured,  your  way  will  be  rough, 

If  you’re  very  far  short  of  the  needed  enough. 

The  home  of  your  plant  claims  a  critical  eye. 
You  should  bore  the  lot  well  ere  you  lease  it  or 
Being  fully  assured  the  clay  is  theiein,  [buj , 

It  is  proper  at  once  the  work  to  begin. 

The  plant  is  erected,  the  kilns  are  constructed, 

A  very  round  sum  from  your  purse  is  deducted, 
But  be  not  afraid,  it  is  sure  to  return, 

A  fraction  will  come  with  each  brick  you  maj 
burn. 

The  shed  that  is  used  for  the  tempering  of 

Is  the' fount  of  success,  and  you’ll  sure  rue  the 
You  neglect  it— your  negligence  there,  lda>  , 
Subsequent  acts  cannot  make  or  repair. 

An  ill-tempered  brick,  like  an  ill-tempered 

Is  a'Ufoy  to  the  world  when  its  race  has  been 
This  simply  refers  to  making  by  hand,  [ran, 
And  not  by  machine,  you  will  please  under¬ 
stand. 

The  method  of  making,  aye  here  comes  the 

You’ll  be  jostled  about  like  a  man  in  a  tub. 

Of  machines,  there  are  surely  one  hundred  or 

more  • 

v'ii  lack  of  a  choice  on  variety’s  score. 

Here’s  the  Buckeye,  the  Dwarf,  the  Chambers, 
the  Wonder,  ,  .  ,  . 

You  are  ready  to  cry— but  which  in  the  thd 
Is  best— let  me  humbly  suggest  Lder 

That  for  prominent  reasons  the  Chambers  is 

best. 

If  vou  wish  to  produce  quite  largely  of  rough 
And  your  market  is  such  that  you’ll  sure  have 

Of  the  finer  to  sell— a  few'  made  by  hand. 

While  of  common  you  can  scarcely  supply  the 

The  Chambers  machine  for  quantity  and  qual- 

Casts  all  other  makes  of  the  kind  in  the  shade. 

Here’s  a  thought  whose  importance  you  will 

LetnhV'clav  for  your  wares  be  tempered— not 
If  boned  by  .inventors,,  the  latteryou  get,  [dry. 
It  will  cause  you— now  mark  me— the  deepest 

A  brick  that  is  made  from  untempered  clay 
Is  unfitted  for  use— it  is  best  thrown  away. 

The  saying  is  old  yet  lacks  not  in  power. 

You  cannot  make  bread  when  dry  is  the  fioui. 

Your  bricks  are  now  made  with  mechanical 

Yourkiins  are  completed  and  ready  to  fill 
But  let  me  here  say  that  in  making  a  buck, 

You  should  learn  not  to  have  them  too  thin  or 

Let  your  eye  ’be  your  tutor,  examine  them  well, 
You’ll  soon  have  the  size  that  will  readily  sell. 

If  perchance  you  should  wish  various  colors  to 

A  buff  you  please— for  “that  takes  the  cake ;’ 
What’er  you  produce,  may  they  ever  be  seen 
Unmarred  by  a  coating  of  odious  green. 

To  burn  your  bricks  well  and  thus  money 

You  require  a  man  that  will  sure  keep  awake" 
And  early  you’ll  find— I  am  sure  that  you  Will 
Undoubtedly  want  a  large  “Melcher  kiln  ; 
Discarding  these  hints,  the  experience  you 

Will  speedily  make  a  fat  pocket-book  lean. 

Assuming  you’re  now  in  the  market  to  sell, 
Your  kilns  set  and  burned,  and  burned  very 

You  have  stretchers  and  salmon,  nice  press 
brick  and  hard, 

From  non-paying  buyers  now7  be  on  youi 

In  sluing ’to  jobbers  be  active  and  keen,  . 

You  are  lacking  the  remedy  known  as  a  lien, 
Of  school  houses  too,  the  same  may  be  said. 
And  all  public  work  comes  under  this  head. 

With  these  simple  hints,  very  simple  I  know 
I  leave  you  to  travel  the  way  you  should  go. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  OF  DENVER. 

OLORADO  possesses  at  different 
points,  particularly  along  the 
Eastern  base  of  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  large  and 
valuable  deposits  of  clay,  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  any  other  given  area 
of  the  same  size,  in  the  United  States, 
has  clay  in  equal  quantity,  quality  and 
variety,  as  the  vicinity  of  Golden,  a 
small  town  16  miles  west  of  Denver, 
and  lying  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
aforesaid  foot  hills.  Space  will  not  here 
admit  of  a 
technical 
descrip tio  n 
of  the  geolo¬ 
gical  forma¬ 
tions  at  Gol¬ 
den.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that 
there  are  at 
least  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  strati- 
ficatio ns  of 
clay,  with 
separate  and 
distinct 
c  h  aracteris- 
t  i  cs.  They 
occur  both 
abo  v  e  and 
below  cOal 
bearing  stra¬ 
ta.  Associa¬ 
ted  with  the 
coal  a  good 
quality  of 
fire  clay  is 
always  found 
and  slightly 
removed 
from  that,  a 
very  superior 
fire  clay  i  n 
larger  deposits.  Adjoining  tlie  coal  meas¬ 
ures  are  also,  found  large  deposits  of  plas¬ 
tic  clays.  The  strata  are  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  same  ledges  furnish  both 
plastic  and  fire  clays,  which  are  mined,  as 
for  coal,  by  adit,  level  or  shaft,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  call  for.  The  deposit  from 
which  the  building  bricks  are  made  is  so 
large  that  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
bank, but  it  lies  between  well  defined  walls 
of  different  character,  one  side  reaching 
almost  down  to  the  coal  ledges  and  the 
other  abutting  on  the  fire  clays  and  silica. 
These  clay  deposits  at  Golden  are  the 
main  source  of  supply  for  the  pressed 
brick,  Roman  tile,  fire  brick,  fire  clay 
goods  and  sewer  pipe  made  at  or  near 


Denver,  but  some  clay  comes  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boulder  and  Morrison. 

When  we  consider  that  so  recently  as 
1870  Denver  had  only  1,128  houses 
(mostly  frame)  with  a  population  of 
4,731 ;  but  that  it  has  now  a  population 
of  over  150,000;  that  the  city  is  now 
practically  built  of  brick  or  stone,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  residences  costing  up  to 
$70,000  each,  and  many  business  build¬ 
ings  ranging  from  3  to  9  stories  in 
height,  costing  as  high  as  over  $1,000,000 
each;  and  that  the  building  permits 
issued  at  the  City  Hall  (which  do  not 
include  the  suburbs,)  from  1st  January 


EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  DENVER,  COLO. 

1880  to  31st  October  1892,  aggregate 
over  $60,000,000,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  vast  local  demand  for 
building  brick. 

COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  at 
least  50  yards,  which  started  the  past 
season  with  a  stock  in  hand  and  have 
this  year  over  100  millions  of  ordinary 
building  brick  from  local  materials,  the 
price  at  the  kiln  ranging  from  $4  to  $7 
per  1,000.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
close  of  the  season  on  1st  October  there 
were  30  millions  in  stock,  which  supply 
will  probably  be  practically  exhausted 
by  the  opening  of  next  season  about 


May  1st,  in  consequence  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  building  operations  now  going  on. 

The  principal  yards  are  those  of  A.  J. 
Baker,  Boyle  Bros.,  F.  N.  Davis,  the 
Denver  Brick  Manufacturing  and  Build¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  Denver  Paving  and  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  J.  A.  Keefe,  the  Denver  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

PRESSED  BRICK. 

The  past  season  has  witnessed  a 
greater  demand  for  fine  pressed  brick  in 
Denver  than  ever  before,  as  they  are  in¬ 
creasingly  preferred  to  ordinary  brick 
for  facing  purposes. 

The  following  establishments  make 

p  r  e  s  s  e  d 
brick  : 

Acme  Dry 
P  r  essed 
Brie  k  and 
I  m  prove- 
ment  Co., 
Den  v  e  r ;  28 
men,  4  kilnsj 
daily  capaci¬ 
ty,  20,00  0; 
machines 
use  d  —  two 
Kennedy s  4 
molds. 

B  o  u  1  d  er 
P  r  e  s  s  e  d 
Brick  Co.,  at 
Boulder,  3  0 
miles  north¬ 
west  of  Den- 
ver,  chief 
office  in  Den¬ 
ver  ;  20  men, 

4  kilns,  daily 
capacity,  15,- 
000;  mach¬ 
ine  use  d — 
one  Boyd  3 
mould. 

D  e  n  v  e  r 
P  r  e  s  s  e  d 
Brick  Co.,  Denver;  45  men,  6  kilns, 
daily  capacity,  50,000;  machine  used — 
two  Boyd  3  mould,  one  Boyd  4  mould. 

Denver  Paving  and  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Denver;  35  men,  ordinary  kilns,  daily 
capacity,  75,000  ordinary  brick  and  15,- 
000  pressed  brick;  machine  used — one 
Whittaker,  one  Chambers  Bros. 

Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Golden;  chief  office,  Denver;  100  men, 
14  kilns,  ranging  from  30,000  to  700,000 
capacity  ;  machine  used — two  Andrus, 
three  Boyds  and  three  Triumphs,  daily 
capacity,  150,000;  making  pressed  brick, 
building  tile,  fire  brick,  etc.  This 
company  makes  the  finest  pressed  brick 
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in  all  shades  of  color  to  meet  any 
architectural  demand,  pure  white,  buff, 
red,  terra  cotta,  chocolate  and  fancy 
grades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  from 
the  Eastern  States  of  special  experience 
in  building  materials,  readily  admit 
that  the  Golden  clays  produce  a  greater 
variety  of  fancy  shades  of  brick  than 
the  clays  of  any  other  locality  in 
America  that  they  are  aware  of.  Buff, 
Roman  or  Pompeian  building  tiles  are 
also  extensively  made  of  which  the 
company  furnished  500,000  for  the 
Equitable  Building  in  Denver,  as  well 
as  6,000,000  hard  brick.  This  building 
(costing  over  $1,250,000,  erected  with 
Eastern  capital)  was  much  admired  by 
Eastern  visitors  during  the  Knight’s 
Templar  Conclave  in  August. 

FIRE  BRICK. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
smelting  industry  at  Denver,  Pueblo 
and  other  points  adjacent  to  the  rich 
mining  regions  which  extend  from  the 
British  line  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  fire 
brick  for  the  production  of  which  the 
fire  clays  of  Golden  are  unexcelled.  The 
local  output  exceeds  3,000,000  per 
annum,  which  sell  at  the  yards  at  from 
$20  to  $30  per  1,000  and  are  shipped 
■  throughout  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Old 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Montana  and  even  as  far  as  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  where,  on  account  of  their 
superior  quality,  they  fetch  double 
the  price  of  imported  English  fire  brick, 
which  are  brought  cheaply  by  water 
round  Cape  Horn  as  ballast. 

Tlie  following  establishments  make 
fire  brick : 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Denver ;  60  men, 
3  kilns,  daily  capacity,  3,000  fire  brick ; 
machine  used — one  Acme.  This  com¬ 
pany’s  chief  business  is  making  assayers’ 
goods. 

Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Golden,  mentioned  above. 

Cambria  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Golden  ; 
30  men,  5  kilns,  capacity  per  day,  6,000  ; 
machine  used — one  Little  Wonder. 

Denver  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Co., 
Denver;  60  men,  5  kilns,  daily  capacity , 
15,000 ;  machine  used— one  Penfield  and 
one  Raymond. 

ROOFING  TILE. 

The  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick 
Co.  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
Clay  Shingle  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  the  manufacture  in  Colorado  (for  the 
supply  of  Western  States)  of  fire  clay 
roofing  tile  under  the  patents  of  the  lat¬ 


ter  Company.  With  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Golden  clay,  such  clay 
shingles  will  largely  supersede  for  ex¬ 
pensive  residences  etc.  the  wooden 
shingles  now  in  vogue,  aud  the  more 
expensive  slate  at  present  imported  from 
Pennsylvania. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

Superior  paving  bricks  of  local  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  tested  on  the  streets 
of  -Denver  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
but  the  general  adoption  of  asphalt  for  • 
street  pavement  does  not  admit,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  of  any  extensive  use  of  paving  brick, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  local  de¬ 
mand,  except  for  foundation  and  sewer 
purposes.  They  sell  at  the  kiln  for  $8 
per  1,000.  Public  opinion,  however,  is 
growing  in  favor  of  paving  brick. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

> 

Ornamental  terra  cotta  has  not  yet 
been  made  in  Colorado  to  any  extent, 
although  there  is  an  abundance  of  clay 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  limited  local  demand  has  not  justi¬ 
fied  the  erection  of  the  necessary  plant 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Denver  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co., 
established  in  1891,  with  premises  7 
acres  in  extent,  manufactures  a  patent 
fire  proofing  material,  known  as  “terra 
cotta  lumber,”  composed  of  clay  and 
sawdust.  Of  this,  4,000  tons  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Equitable  Building,  5,000 
tons  to  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  3,500 
tons  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  it  is  in 
growing  demand  for  smaller  buildings. 
The  company  employs  125  men,  viz.,  75 
at  the  factory  and  50  on  buildings,  and 
use  a  “New  Departure”  machine,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Anderson  Foundry  and 
Machine  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind. 

SEWER  PIPE. 

The  excellence  of  the  clays  of  Colo¬ 
rado  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  James 
Green,  of  the  Laclede  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  who  acquired  his  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  Staffordshire,  Eng.  A  little  over 
two  years  ago  he  established  a  sewer 
pipe  factory  at  Argo,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Denver,  which  factory  was  acquired 
by  the  present  owner,  the  Denver  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Clay  Co.,  in  February  last. 
The  plant  represents  over  $100,000 
capital,  has  an  area  of  eight  acres,  fur¬ 
nishes  emplopment  for  80  men  and 
produces  sewer  pipe  ranging  from  3 
inches  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  This 
factory  during  the  month  of  October 
made  15  miles  of  pipe.  It  amply  sup¬ 
plies  the  Colorado  market  and  also 
ships  to  Utah,  Wyoming  and  New 


Mexico.  Two-thirds  of  the  clay  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  Golden  and  the  balance 
near  Denver. 

assayers’  supplies. 

The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.  makes  a 
specialty  of  assayers’  goods,  such  as  muf¬ 
flers,  scorifiers,  crucibles,  etc.  Denver  is 
the  geographical,  railroad  and  manu¬ 
facturing  centre  of  the  richest  gold  and 
silver  mining  region  in  the  world , 
which  naturally  has  a  large  number  of 
assayers,  who  use  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  these  goods,  which  have  to  be 
made  of  such  a  character  of  clay  as  to 
withstand  and  survive  an  intense  degree 
of  heat,  that  would  destroy  any  inferior 
material.  These  goods  were  formerly 
obtained  from  Battersea,  Eng.,  and 
Freiberg,  Germany,  but  this  company 
not  only  now  supplies  Colorado  require¬ 
ments,  but  ships  to  all  the  Western 
States,  (including  carload  lots  to  San 
Frencisco),  Old  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  even  in  carload  lots  to  New  York 
City,  where  the  goods  successfully  com¬ 
pete,  both  for  quality  and  price,  with 
European  goods. 

POTTERIES. 

The  excellence  of  the  local  clays  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  home 
market  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
two  potteries,  making  stone  ware,  etc. 
They  are  the  Denver  Steam  Pottery  Co., 
Denver,  employing  nine  men,  with  two 
kilns  and  a  capacity  of  16,000  gallons 
per  week  ;  and  the  Queen  City  Pottery 
Co.,  Denver,  employing  twelve  men,  with 
two  kilns  and  a  capacity  of  20,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  week.  A  third  plant,  the 
Colorado  Pottery  Co.,  makes  flower  pots 
only. 

Considering  that  in  Denver  and  the 
county  of  which  this  city  is  the  railroad 
and  distributing  centre,  there  is  now 
sold  every  year  $4,500,000  worth  of  gen¬ 
eral  pottery  goods,  such  as  are  made  in 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  and  $200,000  worth 
of  sanitary  earthenware,  now  obtained 
mostly  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  it 
can  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  new  potteries  in  Colorado  will 
utilize  the  local  kaolinic  and  other  high 
class  clays  for  the  supply  of  the  entire 
Western  market  with  Queensware, 
China,  etc.  Thomas  Toxge. 


Recipe  for  cheap  living:  —  For 
breakfast  take  two  cents  worth  of  dried 
apples  without  drink  ;  for  dinner  drink 
a  quart  of  water  to  swell  the  apples; 
take  tea  with  a  friend.  If  you  want  to 
live  better,  advertise. — Ex. 
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POROUS  TERRA  COTTA  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

acceptance  and  use  of  porous 
terra  cotta  as  a  desirable  build¬ 
ing  material  by  the  architects 
and  builders  of  New  England 
is  an  excellent  example  of 
true  “down  East”  conserva¬ 
tism.  The  first  company 
formed  in  Boston  tor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  porous  terra 
cotta  blocks  met  with  the  customary 
difficulty  of  incredulousness,  even  in 
the  face  of  most  satisfactory  tests.  The 
architects  were  slow  to  recommend  the 
material  and  the  builders  were  slow  to 
take  it  up.  The  blocks,  however,  after 
being  introduced  into  one  or  two  repre¬ 
sentative  buildings  and  seeming  to 
promise  good  results  were  taken  up  by 
the  architects  with  greater  freedom  and 
their  progress  toward  complete  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  desirable  building  material  has, 


than  was  at  first  anticipated  and  the 
outlay  of  money  much  larger,  than  was 
expected.  As  a  result  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  in  the  future  of  porous  terra 
cotta,  the  company  was  permitted  to 
lapse  into  financial  straits  and  finally 
into  such  a  condition  that  its  entire 
plant  was  bought  by  Mr.  David  Mclntush, 
of  Boston,  who,  up  to  this  time  was,  and 
is  yet,  perhaps,  the  largest  consumer  of 
its  product.  The  business  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  name  the  Boston  Fire 
Proofing  Company  and  the  careful  hand¬ 
ling  and  executive  ability  of  the  present 
management,  together  with  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  original  company  com¬ 
bine  to  make  porous  terra  cotta  one  of 
the  most  successful  products  of  the  clay 
pit  in  New  England.  The  relationship 
which  porous  terra  cotta  bears  to  the 
other  forms  of  clay  used  in  building 
in  Boston  and  vicinity  to-day  is  best 


side  and  cement  on  the  outside.  The 
new  fire  department  headquarters  is 
being  finished  throughout,  partitions, 
arches  and  all,  with  porous  terra  cotta- 
The  Government  buildings  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  Montpelier,  Vt,,  and  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  were  furnished  throughout  by 
the  Boston  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  although 
two  of  these  buildings  are  claimed  by  a 
certain  hard  terra  cotta  company  of 
New  York  City. 

The  sizes  of  blocks  most  commonly 
known  are  (he  3,  4,  and  6  inch  partition 
blocks,  and  the  6,  8,  9,  10  and  12  inch 
flat  arch  blocks,  although  there  are  36 
varieties  in  the  catalogues  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  blocks  can  be  made  to  order 
to  fit  any  specifications. 

The  plant  of  the  company  is  located 
at  Revere-,  Mass.,  which  is  about  5  miles 
out  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  with  everything  which 
experience  and  ingenuity  can  devise. 
The  view  in  cut  No.  1  presents  the  en- 
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since  then,  been  steady  and  unceasing. 

The  first  company  organized  in  New 
England  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  porous  terra  cotta  was  formed  in 
1885  under  the  name  of  the  New’  Eng¬ 
land  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  in  the  form  of  a 
stock  company  which  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Boston  business  men,  headed  by 
Mr.  Stanton  D.  Loring,  as  stockholders. 
The  production  of  the  block  was  begun 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
and  with  everything  in  the  way  of  facil¬ 
ities  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the 
men  who  were  then  engaged  in  advoca¬ 
ting  the  merits  of  this  form  of  burnt 
clay,  was  Mr.  S.  A.  Walker,  who  is  the 
only  one  of  the  original  company  now 
identified  with  the  business  in  New 
England.  He  is  connected  with  the 
present  company  in  a  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  original  company 
found  the  introduction  of  the  material, 
into  general  use,  much  more  difficult 


exemplified  by  the  fact  that  The  Boston 
Fire  Proofing  Co.,  manufactured  over 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  blocks  in  1892.  It 
has  been  with  difficulty  that  stock 
enough  has  been  manufactured  to  keep 
even  with  the  demand.  The  progress 
which  porous  blocks  have  made  is  very 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
only  six  years  ago  the  most  rigorous 
tests  as  to  fire  resisting  qualities,  crush¬ 
ing  strain,  etc.,  were  eyed  askance  and 
its  use  was  undertaken  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Among  the  more  prominent  build¬ 
ings  in  Boston  in  which  porous  blocks 
have  been  used  are  the  Ames,  Exchange, 
Houghton  &  Dutton,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  Public  Library,  John  Hancock 
and  many  others.  The  city  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  use  of  these  blocks  in  nearly 
all  the  recent  buildings  erected  for  its 
various  purposes  and  located  on  the 
islands  in  the  harbor;  plaster  being  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  blocks  on  the  in- 


gine  and  boiler  house  in  the  right  fore¬ 
ground,  with  the  work  rooms,  two  stories 
high,  in  the  rear,  the  dry  houses  or  tun¬ 
nels,  and  at  the  extreme  left  a  portion 
of  the  kiln  sheds.  The  engine  and 
boiler  room  are  30x31 ;  the  work  rooms 
70x100  and  the  dry  houses  100x100. 
In  the  dry  house  there  are  eight  tun¬ 
nels  80  ft.  deep,  11  ft.  wide  and  6  ft. 
high,  each  supplied  with  two  tracks 
upon  which  cars  loaded  with  blocks 
stand  while  the  heat  from  25,000  ft.  of 
inch  pipe  assists  in  the  drying.  Cut  No. 
2  shows  the  kiln  sheds  100x150  and  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  abandoned  pits. 
No.  3  presents  a  general  view- of  the  yard. 
The  pits  are  immediately  adjoining  the 
plant  and  the  clay,  which  is  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
In  burning  the  clay  for  porous  terra 
cotta  it  is  mixed  with  about  one-half 
sawdust,  preferably  pine  sawdust,  because 
it  is  generally  the  coarsest  and  its  resin¬ 
ous  character  makes  it  burn  more  freely 
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than  that  of  any  other  wood.  The 
coarser  the  sawdust,  the  larger  the  pores 
in  the  block,  and  hence  the  greater 
affinity  it  offers  to  mortar  and  cement. 
The  porous  blocks  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests  with  the  best  results, 
blocks  having  been  taken  from  the  fire  at 
a  red  heat  and  instantly  immersed  in 
water  without  the  least  evidence  of  dis¬ 
integration. 

The  Boston  Fire  Proofing  Company 
gives  employment  to  an  average  of  30 
men  the  year  around.  The  particular 
territory  in  which  the  output  of  the 
company  is  sold  is  New  England,  there 
being  an  agreement  among  the  terra 
cotta  companies  of  the  country  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other’s  market.  The 
constantly  increasing  demand  foi  fire¬ 
proof  building  material,  which  has  been 
very  largely  aided  by  the  existence  of 
terra  cotta  blocks,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  character  of  the  recently  erected 

buildings  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

D.  B.  G. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Paper  No  10. 

PASSING  on  to  the  next  important 
element  in  clay  we  are  confronted 
with  Silicon.  Its  occurrence  in 
clay,  however,  is  not  as  silicon,  but 
silica  acid,  familiar  to  you  all  as  sand, 
also  called  silica,  and  in  the  older  works 
on  chemistry  it  is  called  silex.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  read  of  silex.  of  silica,  oi 
of  silicic  acid,  or  oxide  of  silicon,  you 
may  safely  conclude  that  pure  sand  rep¬ 
resents  them  all.  Professor  Silliman 
estimates  that  one-eighth  of  the  earth  s 
surface  is  formed  of  silica. 
preparation  of  silica  and  its  varie¬ 
ties. 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  some  nearly 
pure  silica,  heat  to  redness  a  piece  of 
rock-crystal — which  is  another  name 
for  quartz — then  quench  it  in  water  and 
you  may  then  easily  reduce  it  to  a  tine 
powder  which  is  white,  tasteless,  and 
gritty.  »It  may  seem  strange  to  call  this 
tasteless  powder  an  acid,  nevertheless  it 
is  an  acid,  and  only  requires  a  high 
temperature  to  make  it  exhibit  veiy 
powerful  acid  properties  and  to  readily 
combine  with  metallic  oxides,  forming 
silicates  of  those  metals,  as,  silicate,  of 
aluminum  (clay) ;  silicate  of  magnesium 
(steatite,  or  soapstone) ;  silicate  of 
sodium  and  aluminum  (albite  or  felds¬ 
par);  silicate  of  potassium  and  alumin¬ 
um  (mica,)  etc. 


To  obtain  absolutely  pure  silica,  a 
much  more  complicated  method  must 
be  resorted  to  than  the  simple  method 
given  above.  The  pulverized  quartz 
must  be  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates, 
boiled,  evaporated  to  dryness,  redis¬ 
solved,  etc.,  etc.  I  need  not  describe 
the  method  further  just  now,  but  return 
to  its  varieties.  Speaking  of  silica,  Prof. 
You  mans  says  :  “In  some  of  its  forms 
this  mineral  is  found  everywhere.  It 
constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  rocks 
in  many  mountain  ranges,  the  sand  and 
gravel  of  soils,  and  the  pebbles  on  the 
sea  shore.  It  forms  gun-flints,  (or  used 
to,)  grindstones,  and  the  porous  burr- 
stones  used  in  flowering  mills  for  grind¬ 
ing  grain.  (Burr-stones  are  fast  following 
the  gun-flints.— W.  W.).  Crystallized 
silica,  when  colorless,  forms  quartz  or 
rock-crystal ;  when  violet  colored,  it  is 
the  amethyst ;  when  green,  chrysoprase ; 
when  red,  rose-quartz ;  when  passing 
red  veins  or  spots,  bloodstone  ;  when  of  a 
flesh  color,  carmelian ;  when  deposited 
from  water,  chalcedony.  Lard  is  a  reddish 
brown  variety  of  chalcedony.  Onyx  is  a 
milk-white  variety.  Sardonyx  consists 
of  the  two  in  plates  or  layers,  giving  rise 
to  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  colors, 
and  when  cut  forms  cameos.  Agate,  jas¬ 
per  and  opal  are  also  forms  of  silica.  Sil¬ 
ica,  as  it  occurs  in  all  these  forms,  is 
contaminated  with  certain  impurities, 
usually  oxide  of  iron.  Quartz  is  so  hard 
as  to  give  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch 
glass;  and  so  pure  as  to  be  often  used 
for  the  eyes  of  spectacles,  under  the 
name  of  pebbles.” 

bricks,  pottery-ware  and  glass  all 
SALTS. 

The  apparent  obsurdity  of  calling 
asand  an  acid,  is  fully  equalled  by  calling 
brick,  tile,  pottery-ware,  porcelain  and 
glass,  salts ;  yet  these  with  most  rocks 
and  minerals,  are  all  silicates.  We 
must  not  confine  our  ideas  of  a  salt  to 
such  substances  as  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  (Epsom  salts) ;  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber’s  salt)  and  nitrate  of  potash 
(Salt-petre).  These  and  many  more 
such,  are  soluble  in  water.  We  must 
remember  that  all  the  sulphates,  ni¬ 
trates,  chlorates,  silicates,  carbonates, 
phosphates,  etc.,  are  salts,  whatever  form 
they  may  assume,  whether  they  are 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  crystalline 
•  or  amorphous  (non-crystalline).  The 
brick,  the  tile,  the  meat-dish  and  the 
vase,  are  all  composed  of  the  salt,  silicate 
of  aluminum ;  then,  or  principally  so, 
there  are  small  quantities  of  other  sub¬ 
stances — as  before  mentioned  in  as  ad¬ 


mixtures,  especially  in  the  brick  and 
tile.  The  salt  of  course  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  the  amorphous  condition. 

The  glass  tumbler  is  another  salt,  or 
rather  a  mixture  of  two  salts,  silicate  of 
potassium  and  silicate  of  lead;  this  is 
known  as  “flint-glass,”  and  is  made  by 
melting  in  a  pot  a  mixture  of  white 
sand,  pearl-ash,  (carbonate  of  potassium) 
and  red  lead,  (red  oxide  of  lead).  It 
appears  strange  no  doubt  that  red  lead 
should  confer  on  glass  its  high  refract¬ 
ive  power,  its  transparency  and  clear¬ 
ness,  thus  making  it  valuable  for  mak¬ 
ing  lenses  and  prisms.  This  glass  is 
used  also  for  making  tumblers,  decanters 
white  bottles,  etc.  It  is  comparatively 
fusible,  soft,  easily  scratched  and  liable 
to  change  color. 

The  two  principal  varieties  are, 
“crown”  and  “flint-glass.’  The  crown 
glass  contains  no  lead,  but  is  chiefly  a 
mixture  of  sand,  chalk,  and  soda-ash, 
forming  siliciates  of  sodium  and  calcium. 
This  combination  forms  ordinary  win¬ 
dow  glass.  Common  wine  bottles  are 
made  from  a  coarser  variety,  their  dark 
color  is  due  to  the  iron  etc.  they  con¬ 
tain.  About  the  same  composition  is 
used  for  plate  glass.  If  we  substitute 
potash  for  the  soda  in  the  crown-glass 
mixture,  we  obtain  a  very  infusible  glass, 
suitable  for  Bohemian  tubing,  etc. 

COLORING  OF  GLASS  BY  METALLIC  OXIDES. 

The  pretty  colors  of  glass,  and  we 
may  add,  the  colors  that  are  not  pretty, 
too,  are  all  imparted  by  adding  metallic 
oxides  to  the  glass  in  the  molten  state. 
By  adding  oxide  of  iron  we  may  obtain 
blue,  green,  yellow  and  brown  glass,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quantity  and  the  degiee 
of  oxidation.  The  black  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  will  give  from  a  black  glass  to 
various  shades  of  purple,  depending  on 
the  quantity  used ;  the  larger  the  quan¬ 
tity  the  deeper  the  shade.  Oxide  of 
cobalt  gives  various  pretty  blue  tints, 
antimony  and  silver  impart  a  lich  yel¬ 
low,  and  when  sub-oxide  of  copper  is 
used  we  get  a  ruby  glass;  and  with  chro¬ 
mium  a  green. 

Much  of  the  colored  glass  we  see  is 
only  superficially  colored,  or  “flashed, , 
as  they  technically  term  it.  “Flashing 
is  accomplished  by  dipping  a  mass  o! 
white  glass  before  working  it  into  mol¬ 
ten  colored  glass,  thus  giving  it  a  thin 
coating  of  the  colored  material,  and  i 
when  finished  it  must  have  any  pattern 
or  design  on  it  in  clear  glass,  this  thin 
colored  coating  is  either  ground  off,  oi 
dissolved  by  fluoric  acid  to  the  desired 
pattern.  Enameled  bricks  and  tiles  are 
similarly  flashed.  Semi-opaque  trans¬ 
parencies,  watch-dials,  etc.,  are  made 
white  by  oxide  of  tin,  or  bone-earth. 
This  important  element,  silica,  must 

be  carried  over  to  my  next  paper. 

W.  W ARLINGTON. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  DENNIS. 


An  Episode  in  the  Brick  Transportation 
Industry. 


SHOULD  not  inflict 
this  somewhat  harrow¬ 
ing  and  decidedly  trag¬ 
ic  tale  upon  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Clay-Work¬ 
er  were  it  not  that  my 
hero  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the 
brick  industry — in  the 
“transportashun  de- 
pair-rtment,  sorr,”  as 
Dennis  O.  Donnell  himself  styled  it; 
that  is  before  he  went  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  now 
there  or  not — they  said  he  might  recov¬ 
er,  for  he  had  a  splendid  constitution. 
I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  inquire  after 
him  for  a  week. 

Dennis  O’Donnell  you  might  have 
met  before  misfortune  overtook  him 


and  he  became  a  hod  carrier;  you 
might  have  met  him  when  he  wore  star 
3447  and  was  a  club-carrier  on  the 
Chicago  “pedis  foorce.” 

One  day  a  venturous  citizen  asked 
Dennis  what  his  number  was  and  Dennis 
“swatted”  him  for  his  ill-timed  curious- 
ity.  But,  as  it  happened,  the  V.  C.  was 
own  cousin  to  the  senior  alderman  of 
the  twenty-second  ward,  and  Dennis 
lost  his  job(?). 

For  a  few  weeks  Dennis  put  in  his 
best  licks  trying  to  be  re-instated,  but 
without  avail — his  in/fooence  was  worn 
threadbare. 

Then  Dennis  got  (he  place  that  may 


have  resulted  in  his  death — I  must  in¬ 
quire  after  the  poor  fellow  to-morrow, 
sure.  The  job  consisted  of  carrying  a 
hod  at  the  new  building  of  the  Poke 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  Now  Dennis  was 

/  /  / 
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Dennis  filled  his  hod  as  full  of  brick 
as  he  could  heap  it  and  climbed  upon 
the  ascending  chain.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Dennis  realized 
that  he  made  an  error  in  his  calculations 
somehow. 

As  I  said  before,  I  must  go  to  the 
hospital  and  see  if  the  poor  fellow  is 
still  alive,  and  I  can’t  help  thinkin  if 
that  venturous  citizen  had  only  never 
asked  Dennis  for  his  number — ah,  well, 
regrets  are  vain. 

Charles  Lederer. 
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naturally  of  an  observant,  intelligent 
nature  and  had  frequently  noticed — be¬ 
fore  he  had  accquired  an  ambition  to 
become  one  himself — that  hod-carriers 
usually  climbed  up  ladders  after  they 
had  filled  their  hods  full  of  brick.  He 
din’nt  know  that  in  this  building  they 
used — to  him — an  unknown, new-fangled 
— arrangement  by  which  the  hods  were 
placed  in  thingemebobs  on  a  chain  and 
automatically  hoisted  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

So,  the  morning  he  was  to  start  to 
work  Dennis  arrived,  like  the  honest, 
hard-working  soul  that  he  was,  before 
any  of  the  other  hod-carriers  did.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hoisting  apparatus  was  already 
in  operation. 

“Divil  a  ladder  do  I  soy,”  said  Dennis 
to  himself,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  ask 
any  questions. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  hod¬ 
hoisting  chain. 

“Begob,”  said  Dennis,  “Thims  gootf 
payple  that’s  putting  oop  this  buildin’; 
sure  they’ve  put  in  eleviators  to  kerry 


up  the  good  byes,  thim  that  has  to  work 
fora  livin’.” 


IF  your  many  readers  could  have 
placed  before  them  in  the  columns 
of  the  Clay-Worker  the  contents 
of  the  log  book  of  each  captain 
that  has  sent  his  stock  to  the  New 
York  and  adjoining  market, the  gray  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  kept  busy  trying  to  think 
out  why  they  sent  at  figures  below  par. 
Vessels,  like  people,  vary  in  size,  which 
is  one  of  the  causes  that  compels  them 
to  place  on  the  market  their  stock. 
There  is  no  shed  that  would  hold  the 
output  for  a  season.  A  two  machine 
yard  will  have  from  40  to  50  arch  ca¬ 
pacity  of  say,  40  M  to  the  arch,  and  I 
know  of  the  same  number  of  machines 
that  has  between  30  and  40  arches  of 
shed  room,  with  a  lease,  that  calls  for 
four  million  to  the  machine  to  be  made 
or  paid  for.  In  fact,  two  million  to  the 
machine  is  the  usual  lease.  Frequently 
we  see  that  vessels  have  met  heavy 
weather  and  have  to  jettison  some  of 
their  cargo,  so  our  captains  have  to  ship 
for  room,  no  matter  what  the  price  is. 
Some  will  say,  “Why  do  they  load  so 
so  deep  when  the  demand  is  good?” 
Most  of  the  leases  are  drawn  before  the 
lease  expires.  Such  times  as  we  have 
had  for  the  past  three  years.  All  in  the 
trade  know  that  when  the  manufacturer 
has  the  stock  and  there  is  a  good  season 
he  can  get  his  own  price.  Just  so  the 
parties  that  own  the  property,  put  on 
their  own  price  and  the  number  of 
brick  to  be  made.  I  might  say,  why  do 
some  people  pay  such  fancy  prices  for 
brick  property,  why  not  wait  until  they 
can  buy  it  cheaper?  They  think  the 
business  will  stand  it;  if  it  happens  that 
men  with  plenty  of  money  buys,  all 
right,  but  too  often  it  has  to  pass  out  of 
their  hands.  I  will  quote  one  case. 
There  was  a  time  when  brick  was  bring¬ 
ing  $16  per  M  in  N.  Y.,  when  the  price 
dropped  to  $9.00  per  M.  There  was  a 
yard,  the  shed  not  quite  as  bad  as  Rum- 
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stick  Point  shed.  It  was  a  three  mach¬ 
ine  yard  and  the  yard  covered  the  width 
of  the  property  with  the  exception  of  a 
wagon  road,  say,  10  feet  wide  and  the 
length  probably  1,000  feet.  It  was 
bought  for  $28,000 ;  sold  again  in  a  few 
months  for  $33,000,  and  within  a  year 
sold  once  more  for  $65,000.  As  I  said 
before,  brick  was  down  to  $9.00  per  M, 

and  have  been  falling  ever  since.  At  times 

there  has  been  money  made,  at  other 
times,  as  from  73  to  78,  not  much  profit, 
but  lots  of  hard  work  to  hold  their  own. 
’83  to  ’84  did  not  add  much  to  their 
bank  account.  The  past  three  years 
has  not  made  a  record  for  fortunes 
made,  but  still  there  are  those  who  will 
take  charge  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  where  others  have  failed. 

The  “Logs”  would  all  show  low  prices 
received  for  stock  during  1892.  Each 
and  every  captain  thinks  he  pays  the 
lowest  wages.  The  cost  of  crew  is  a 
large  item. 


WHAT  THEY  PAY. 


Haverstraw. 

Newburgh  Bay. 

per  month. 

$130  and  $100 

foreman. 

per  month. 
$100  and  $180 

80  60 

second  hand, 

78. 

60  “  52 

brick  setter, 

— 

52 

dumper, 

52. 

47. 

52  ’  “  47 

moulder, 

42 

35 

shed  hand, 

45. 

35. 

trucker, 

55  “  48 

pit  shoveler, 

52. 

52 

sander, 

56. 

bankman, 

44. 

33  cents  per  day. 

machine  boy, 

— 

The  brick  made  on  the  yards  of  both 
these  places  rate  as  high  in  price  as  any 
that  reach  the  N.  Y.  market.  The 
wages  are  high  with  no  sliding  scale.  If 
brick  dropped  to  a  lower  figure  than 
they  have  yet  reached,  it  would  be  the 
same,  or  a  “strike,”  I  might  say,  for  more 
money. 

On  the  Hudson  river  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  yards,  when  burning  a  kiln,  the 
men  that  are  around  the  kilns  of  nights 
are  paid  for  half  night’s  labor,  that  is, 
one  set  of  men  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight, 
the  others  from  that  time  till  morning, 
foreman  and  second  men  included, 
which  make  the  wages  rate  some  higher. 


Kingston. 
per  month. 
*100 

per  day. 

2.20  and  >2.00 
2.20 

1.90  “  1.75 

2.00 
2.00 


1.90 


2.20 


Coe  ym  an’s. 


per  day. 


foreman, 

$4.00. 

second  man. 

2.25. 

brick  setter,  #2. 

25  @  2.50. 

moulder, 

2.25- 

dumper. 

2.00. 

trucker,  1.50 

“  1.75. 

shed  hand, 

1.75. 

pit  shoveler, 

2.00. 

bankman, 

1.75. 

cartman, 

1.60. 

machine  boy. 

1.25. 

sander. 

2.00, 

The  output  on  the  four  named  places 
is  about  24,000  to  a  machine. 


Rhode  Island. 

M  ASS. 

no  man  above 

per  month. 

per  day. 

foreman. 

$150.00. 

$2.50 

second  hand 

per  day. 

1.50 

moulder, 

1.75. 

1.35 

sander, 

1.75. 

1.35 

brick  wheeler, 

1.75. 

pit  shoveler, 

1.75. 

1.35 

trucker, 

1.50. 

1.35 

dumper. 

1.50. 

. 

cartman, 

1.50. 

_ _ _ 

bankman, 

1.50. 

1.75 

brick  setter, 

2.00. 

Protection 

to  American 

workmen 

does  not  seem  to  rule  here  as  far  as  high 
wages  is  concerned  and  brick  being 
from  7  to  8  dollars  per  M  in  this  State. 
If  some  of  these  rates  were  paid  on  the 
yards  on  the  Hudson  it  would  help  the 
manufacturers.  With  the  wet  weather 
and  short  seasons  the  men  earn  but 
small  wages  and  certainly  cannot  have 
anything  but  very  common  food.  The 
laborer  on  the  yards  in  those  States 
must  eat  snow  balls  in  winter.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  votes  of  those 
States  can  be  depended  on  for  protec¬ 
tion  ? 


Indiana.  Codorado. 

No  mention  of  foreman  or  second. 


per  day. 

per  day. 

$1.50 

temperers, 

$2.25. 

1.50 

clay  wheeler, 

2.25. 

1.75 

brick  wheeler, 

2.25. 

_ 

off  bearer, 

2.00. 

2.00 

setters, 

3.00. 

_ 

moulder, 

3.00. 

1.50 

common  hand, 

- . 

1.25 

cart  man, 

- . 

In  one  of  those  places  wages,  like  the 
ladies  stockings,  come  high.  I  hope 
that  the  selling  price  is  in  proportion, 
if  not,  the  manufacturer  must  feel  some 
of  the  heavy  weather  that  has  been 
blowing  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  other 
case  there  is  some  chance  to  hold  ones 


oton. 

Mexico. 
per  day. 
$1.25 
.50 


Fdorida. 
per  day. 

best  men.  #1.00  and  $1.50. 
boys,  - • 


This  is  nice,  but  I  presume  that 
warm  climate  is  not  conducive  to  ex¬ 
treme  labor,  and  the  rate  is  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  work  done. 


Connecticut. 
per  month. 

$36.00  new  hand,  foreman, 

_  second  hand, 


New  Jersey. 
per  month. 
$100.00. 

78.00. 
per  day. 


_  brick  setter, 

_  moulder, 

-  dumpers, 

-  sanders, 

_  pit  shoveler, 

_  truckers, 

_  brick  wheeler, 

39*00  old  hands,  machine  boy, 


$2.25. 

2.00. 

2.00. 

2.00. 

2.00. 

1.75. 

1.75. 

1.25. 


The  men  of  the  one  State  cannot  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  commodity  which  that 


State  is  noted  for,— nutmegs— even  if 
they  are  wooden.  The  other  State  is 
well  known  for  its  apple-jack.  During 
the  summer  season  the  amount  that  is 
consumed  by  the  laborers  on  the  yards 
makes  a  serious  hole  in  their  cash.  My 
correspondent  in  Conn,  does  not  men¬ 
tion  about  a  foreman  or  second.  One  is 
safe  to  presume  that  they  employ  them. 
He  mentioned  the  part  that  the  above 
was  the  prevailing  rate  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  when  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  M  more  a  month  was  paid. 

WHERE  THE  CARGO  WENT. 

New  Buildings. 

New  York,  1891.  Brooklyn,  1891. 

1225,  value  $21,531,385.  1833,  value  $9,828,533. 

1892. 

1175,  value  $19,826,916.  2,345,  value  $11,029,744. 

This  is  the  showing  for  the  last  six 
months  for  both  yeai;s.  In  the  one  case 
N.  Y.  shows  a  fa1  ling  off  in  valuation 
$1,704,469  and  fifty  less  permits  for 
buildings.  Brooklyn  has  erected  oH 
more  buildings  the  past  sic  months 
than  for  the  same  time  in  1891.  The 
increase  in  value,  $1,201,211,  has  to  be 
distributed,  as  all  the  buildings  were 
not  of  brick,  in  ’91—1,289  frames,  ’92— 
1,504  frames,  as  only  the  foundations 
were  laid  up  with  hard,  and  they  are  filled 
in  with  pale.  It  would  make  quite  a 
difference  in  the  demand  if  they  were 
all  brick.  In  N.  Y.  City  no  pale  are 
consumed.  There  is  a  building  to  be 
erected  on  Broadway  that  is  to  be  six¬ 
teen  stories  high,  but  alas,  it  is  to  be 
skeleton  framed.  Lots  of  brick  looking 
for  just  such  a  job,  but  iron  has  come  to 
stay. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  BRICK  ON  HAND. 

From  all  points  at  the  close  of  1892, 
there  were  about  44i  million  more  on 
hand  tnan  the  year  before.  At  the 
close  of  1892  there  were  30  million 
more  than  the  previous  year.  As  ship¬ 
ment  from  all  points  have  been  stoppe.l 
on  account  of  ice,  the  amount  of  stock 
on  hand  at  the  opening  of  navigation, 
will  be  very  much  larger  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  as  Long  Island, 
Staten  and  South  Jersey  could  ship  all 
last  winter,  but  this  year  ice  has  pre¬ 
vented.  No  danger  of  building  operation 
having  to  stop  for  want  of  common  brick. 
The  past  season  there  was  not  as  many 
brick  made  as  the  year  before,  still  the 
consumption  was  way  below  the  output. 
branding  brick. 

Friend  Crary  in  January  Clay-Work¬ 
er  recommends  that  each  manufacturer 
have  his  name  branded  on  his  stock. 
Well,  friend  Crary,  each  manufacturer 
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in  this  section  of  the  land  has  his 
moulds  branded  with  his  initials,  which 
appear  on  the  brick,  not  so  much  to  let 
the  public  know  what  quality  of  brick 
he  makes,  but  to  keep  the  ever  present 
machine  boy  from  stealing  them  or 
portion  of  the  set.  If  one  of  his  set  has 
been  broken,  he  will  walk  over  to  the 
next  or  possibly  a  half  dozen  yards  away 
and  help  himself.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  names  of  brickmakers,  as  he 
walks  through  the  streets  of  New  York 
or  Brooklyn  when  he  sees  a  pile  of  brick 
by  looking  at  the  brand  can  tell  by 
whom  they  were  made. 

MARKET. 

X.  J.  and  Hackensack,  hard  $5.00  and  $5.50, 
North  River,  “  $5.25  and  86.00, 

pale  $2.25  and  $3,00. 

The  price  might  just  as  well  be  very 
much  higher,  as  nothing  can  reach  the 
market.  Wait  till  navigation  opens 
then  the  price  will  fall.  At  Haverstraw 
there  are  18  barges  loaded  ready  to  be 
towed  to  New  York  as  soon  as  the  river 
opens.  The  average  price  for  the  past 
year  may  be  quoted  about  as  follows : 

Pale  highest,  $2.00  lowest,  $1.75, 

North  River  “  $5.50  “  $4.75, 

South  Jersey,  “  $5.50  “  $4-50. 

There  were  pale  sold  for  less  than  the 
lowest  quoted  figures,  but  they  were  not 
first-class.  The  coming  year  has  far, 
very  far,  from  a  rosy  hue. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


A  WESTERN  BRICK  PLANT. 


MONG  the  numerous  industries 
erected  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  phenomenal  city  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  are  the  extensive  brick  works 
of  D.  G.  Rhoads  &  Co.,  located  at 
Hickory  and  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Streets.  A  brief  description  of  this 
plant  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  in  a  locality  not  many  years 
ago  known  to  the  native  Indian  only. 
Their  plant  consists  of  one  latest  im¬ 
proved  down  draft  continuous  kiln,  147 
ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  with  a  continuous 
burning  chamber,  14  ft.  wide  and  12  ft. 
high,  connected  with  brick  draft  stack 
100  ft.  high.  Their  kiln  or  burning 
chambers  are  lined  throughout  with 
fire  brick  provided  with  necessary  draft 
ducts,  dampers,  etc.,  to  control  and  di¬ 
rect  heat  to  parts  of  chambers  where 
wanted  to  obtain  an  even  burn.  The 
daily  capacity  of  the  kiln  is  30,000 
burned  brick  each  day. 

The  larger  or  principal  drying  shed 
is  120x140  ft.,  8  ft.  high  at  eaves,  16  ft. 
high  in  center,  and  is  located  12  ft.  from 
east  side  of  the  kiln,  with  doorways  from 
alternate  drying  racks  through  shed. 
This  shed  has  been  recently  provided 
with  a  system  of  heating,  not  heretofore 
used.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 


with  the  form  and  construction  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  and  know  that  the  heat 
required  to  burn  the  brick  in  them  is 
readily  controlled  after  the  brick  in 
certain  chambers  are  burned.  Cooling 
is  generally  hastened  by  opening  the 
fuel  feeding  holes  in  the  arches,  heat 
allowed  to  pass  off  by  the  construction 
of  a  duct  or  canal  above  the  chambers 
provided  with  openings  through  the 
arches  to  this  canal,  the  heat  is  drawn 
from  the  cooling  oft  chambers  into  this 
canal,  by  a  combination  suction  and 
blast  fan  in  dry  shed,  then  distributed 
through  a  system  of  piping  under  each 
row  of  closed  racks  in  shed.  Flow  and 
discharge  of  heat  is  regulated  by  damp¬ 
ers  as  required  to  give  a  uniform  degree 
of  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  shed  where 
wanted. 

The  vapor  or  moisture  expelled  from 
the  drying  brick  is  drawn  from  the 
closed  racks  by  a  large  suction  fan  con¬ 
nected  with  another  system  of  overhead 
piping,  removing  all  the  moisture  gen¬ 
erated.  The  power  of  this  well  equipped 
plant  is  furnished  by  one  40  horse-power 
engine  for  the  brick  molding  machines 
and  one  20-horse-power  engine  to  work 
the  blast  and  suction  fans. 

The  machines  used  by  D.  G.  Rhoads 
&  Co.  are  a  Sword  stiff  mud,  and  a  Jona¬ 
than  Creager’s  Sons  latest  improved 
sand  mold  machine.  The  clay  used  is 
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of  excellent  quality,  entirely  free  from 
pebbles,  or  hard  substances;  with  proper 
pugging  it  attains  strength  of  plasticity, 
making  building  brick  of  a  superior 
quality.  The  clay  is  dumped  at  the 
bank  by  a  man  with  team  and  scraper, 
into  an  iron  conveyor  144  ft.  long,  car¬ 
rying  it  direct  to  the  pug  mills,  thus 
reducing  the  expense  of  transporting 
clay  from  bank  to  machines  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost. 

The  general  arrangement  of  machin¬ 
ery,  dry  sheds,  and  permanent  character 
of  buildings  of  this  plant  elicits  favora¬ 
ble  commendations  from  practical  biick 
manufacturers. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

ENAMELED  BRICK. 
No.  1. 


I  t  AVING  been  engaged  i  n  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  brick 
:  1  for  a  few  years,  I  think  I  can 

J  possibly  give  a  few  items  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  In 
all  that  follows  I  refer  entirely  to  the 
process  of  enameling  on  green  brick, 
thus  turning  out  a  finished  product  at 
one  fire. 

The  first  requisite  is,  of  course,  a  suit¬ 
able  clay.  This  should  be  a  clay  that  is 
of  a  buff  color  when  burned  and  should, 
preferably,  be  a  clay  that  will  stand 
quite  a  high  heat  without  warping  oi 
twisting,  but  this  is  not  so  essential  as 
freedom  from  iron  and  iron  in  a  more 
or  less  free  state.  If  your  clay  is  tough 
it  can  be  made  to  withstand  the  heat  by 
various  means  well  known  to  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  clayworkers.  Lime  will  give 
considerable  trouble  by  causing  the 
enameled  face  of  the  brick  to  crack,  and 
at  a  high  heat  will  act  as  a  flux  and 
make  the  enamel  appear  thin  or  trans¬ 
parent,  which  is  objectionable.  Iron 
shows  up  in  the  shape  of  discolored 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  brick. 

If  the  iron  is  evenly  diffused  through, 
and  chemically  combined  with  the  clay, 
we  can  stand  quite  a  .percentage  of  it. 
It  is  iron  in  a  more  or  less  free  state 
that  I  refer  to  as  being  most  objection¬ 
able. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  lime,  though  an  excess  of 
lime  in  any  form  is  very  objectionable. 

From  my  own  experience  I  would  say 
that  almost  any  tough  buff  clay  can  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  many 
of  the  shorter  clays  will  answer  admira¬ 
bly.  The  only  objection  to  the  short 


clay  is,  that  it  does  not  give  so  good  a 
chance  to  improve  its  fire  resisting 
qualities — should  it  happen  to  be  a  clay 
that  will  stand  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  heat. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  mode  of 
manufacture.  A  semi-dry  brick— 

“When  she  was  good  she  was  very,  very  good, 

And  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid.” 

And  unfortunately  ours  were  horrid.  I 
do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  it  is 
impossible  to  successfully  enamel  a 
semi-dry  brick,  but  this  has  been  my 
own  experience. 

I  paid  a  fair  price  for  it  and  value  it 
accordingly.  Hand-made  and  stiff-mud 
brick  will  work  all  right  when  pioperlj 
made,  as  I  know  by  experience  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  soft-mud  brick  will  also 
answei  for  enameling  purposes,  though 
I  never  happened  to  use  any  of  them. 

When  your  brick  are  ready  you  press 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  the  enamel  is  applied. 

The  mixing  of  the  enamel  is  quite  a 
delicate  operation,  as  your  enamel  must 
shrink  with  your  brick  while  drying 
and  also  while  burning.  If  it  fails  in 
either  of  these  particulars  the  result 
will  be  disastrous.  If  your  enamel  does 
not  shrink  enough  in  drying  it  will 
scale  oft  ;  if  too  much,  it  will  crack. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  kiln.  If 
the  enamel  shrinks  more  than  the 
brick  it  will  show  cracks  on  its  face.  If 
it  does  not  shrink  enough  it  will  either 
scale  off  or  bulge  out  from  the  face  of 
the  brick.  Sometimes  the  piopei  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained  by  altering  the  enamel 
and  sometimes  by  doctoring  the  clay. 
Which  method  should  be  adopted  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
clay.  The  enamel  being  composed  of 
clay,  flint  and  feldspar,  together  with 
other  fluxes,  can  be  altered  very  materi- 
ally  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
different  ingredients,  but  sometimes 
such  alterations  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  appearance  of  the  enamel,  in  which 
case  it  may  pay  better  to  alter  the  body 
of  the  brick,  so  as  to  give  more  or  less 
shrinkage,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result. 

After  the  bricks  are  enameled  they 
may  be  dried  in  any  manner  best  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  makers,  though  it  is  best 
not  to  dry  them  too  rapidly*  because 
sometimes  an  enamel  will  adhere  to  the 
brick  admirably  when  dried  slowly,  but 
will  not  stand  too  quick  drying. 

It  is  necessary  to  clean  the  the  sur¬ 


plus  enamel  off  of  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  brick.  This  can  be  done  while  the 
bricks  are  still  damp,  or  preferably, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  so  as  to 
save  the  labor  of  cleaning  those  brick 
that  crack  or  peel  while  drying,  for  no 
matter  how  well  your  enamel  and  clay 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  you  will  al¬ 
ways  find  some  brick  that  are  not  perfect 
from  some  cause  or  other,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  burn  imperfect  ones  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  slight  the  defect  may  be. 

Next  in  order  comes  burning.  They 
must  be  burned  at  a  high  heat  in  order 
to  fuse  an  enamel  that  will  prove  relia¬ 
ble  under  all  conditions.  The  heat  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  kiln  should  be 
about  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron.  1 
have  found  the  heat  of  our  kilns  too 
high  for  any  sample  of  red  clay  that 
I  have  ever  tried,  though  I  have  never 
tried  very  many.  I  have  seen  samples 
of  our  brick  that  were  burned  in  fire 
brick  kilns,  when  they  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  ourning  very  hard,  and  in  no 
case  was  the  enamel  fused  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  degree. 

A  crowned  kiln  of  some  description 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  burning  of 
enameled  brick,  whether  up  or  down 
draft  I  should  judge  is  immaterial.  My 
own  experience  has  been  chiefly  with 
the  ordinary  potters’  up  draft  kiln. 

Our  English  cousins  burn  their  brick 
set  open,  but  I  never  had  very  good  re¬ 
sults  by  this  method,  but  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  proper  method 
when  the  correct  form  of  kiln  and  mode 
of  setting  are  employed.  I  have  always 
used  Saggers,  turning  out  an  average  of 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  first-class  brick. 

The  balance  of  the  operations  are  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  assorting  and 
shipping  of  fine  press  brick,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Properly  conducted,  this  branch  of 
the  brick  business  is  very  profitable,  but 
I  know  of  no  other  business  in  which  it 
is  easier  to  lose  money  when  it  is  com¬ 
menced  with  too  little  knowledge  of  its 
requirements,  and  I  would  advise  all  to 
go  slowly  at  the  start  that  they  may 
more  surely  reach  the  desired  end. 
Success  will  surely  crown  intelligent, 
well  directed-  effort,  and  experience 
gained  during  a  small  beginning  will  be 
found  a  most  profitable  investment  after 

the  business  is  more  fully  developed. 

J.  M. 


Little  drops  of  water 
Little  chunks  of  brick, 
Make  the  sort  of  fortune 
'  That  is  bound  to  stick. 


The  c  l  a.  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  72. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

MODE  OF  DRYING  BRICK. 

E  have  come  to  the  question  of 
how  to  dry  the  bricks;  in  a  for¬ 
mer  article  was  discussed  the 
temporary  mode  during  the  first  season. 
We  must  now  determine  the  permanent 
mode  of  artificial  drying.  There  are  in 
use  but  two  modes,  one  the  tunnel  and 
car  system,  the  other  the  hot  floor  or 
flue  dryer.  The  former  has  some  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  latter,  the  principal  one 
however  is  the  better  preserving  of  the 
bricks,  as  they  are  placed  on  the  car  at 
the  machine,  are  handled  no  more  until 
they  are  tossed  to  the  setter  in  the  kiln, 
as  they  pass  from  machine  to  dryer  on 
a  tram  track,  and  when  dry  are  conveyed 
in  like  manner  to  the  kiln.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  tunnel  dryers,  the  two 
distinct  kinds  however,  are  those  heated 
by  steam  pipes  and  those  heated  by 
flues  passing  under  the  entire  length  of 
tunnel  fire  and  smoke  passing  through; 
there  being  an  air  tight  covering  over 
the  flues  separating  flues  from  tram 
track.  There  is  still  another  where  heat 
and  smoke  pass  directly  fro m^ the  fur¬ 
nace  into  and  through  the  tunnel,  this 
can  only  be  used  for  stiff'  clay  brick 
and  requires  fire  proof  cars,  the  smoke 
and  soot  settles  on  the  bricks  leaving 
them  black  when  dry;  the  former  can 
be  used  for  drying  soft  mud  brick  as 
well  as  stiff  clay  bricks  and  wooden 
pallets  can  be  used.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  risk  from  fire  unless  the 
drier  is  most  carefully  and  skillfully 
constructed,  and  when  in  operation 
managed  with  care  and  judgment.  Those 
heated  by  steam  pipes  are  safer  from 
fire.  In  both  kinds  heat  is  radiated,  in 
one  through  bricks,  in  the  other  through 
steam  pipes;  a  successful  tunnel  drier 
must  have  heat  radiating  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tunnel  its  entire  length,  in 
order  to  keep  heat  uniform  from  top  to 
bottom  of  tunnel.  There  must  also  be 
a  horizontal  movement  of  hot  air  in  the 
tunnel  and  outlets  for  escape  of  the 
moisture  laden  air.  Where  tunnels  ex¬ 
ceed  sixty  feet  in  length,  there  should 
be  outlets  at  top  at  intervals  between 
that  point  and  the  draft  or  vapor  stacks. 
There  should  be  dampers  at  these  out¬ 
lets  and  vapor  stacks  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  escaping  hot  air  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  bricks  in  the  tun¬ 
nel.  When  the  tunnel  is  first  filled  the 


heat  should  be  turned  on  in  quantity 
and  degree  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  clay 
to  be  dried.  Some  clays  will  bear  sudden 
application  of  heat  without  injury, others 
require  gradual  application  in  degree 
and  quantity  of  heat  this  only  can  be 
determined  by  actual  trial.  When  the 
tunnel  is  filled  with  bricks  turn  on  heat 
fast  as  it  will  bear,  but  leave  just  enough 
draft  at  outlets  to  distribute  heat  uni¬ 
formly  through  all  the  bricks.  Continue 
this  for  two  hours  or  more  until  all  the 
bricks  are  well  heated  through,  then 
give  it  necessary  draft  and  increase  of 
heat;  bricks  cannot  begin  to  part  with 
their  moisture  in  the  tunnel,  until  it 
becomes  heated  to  a  degree  above  the 
point  of  condensation.  If  all  the  bricks 
are  heated  to  a  uniform  degree  before 
the  drying  currents  are  thrown  upon 
them,  all  will  begin  to  dry  at  once.  If 
the  heat  and  full  draft  is  begun  soon  as 
the  tunnel  is  filled,  the  bricks  on  the 
top  and  sides  of  car  get  warm  and  begin 
to  throw  off  moisture  before  those  in  the 
center  of  the  load  even  get  warm,  and 
those  on  the  outside  are  dry  and  ready 
for  the  kiln,  while  those  on  the  inside 
are  still  quite  damp.  If  bricks  are  dried 
in  this  manner,  there  is  during  the  last 
twelve  hours,  a  great  waste  of  heat,  as 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  air  passing 
through  comes  in  contact  with  the  damp 
brick,  a  large  portion  of  it  is  coming  in 
contact  with  brick  that  are  dry  and  hot. 

To  avoid  this  waste  of  heat,  first  the 
bricks  should  be  all  heated  before  much 
draft  is  applied;  second,  the  bricks  must 
be  placed  on  the  cars  in  open  order  so 
there  is  a  free  passage  of  air  through  the 
bricks  in  center  of  car,  so  that  they  may 
dry  almost  as  soon  as  those  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lot.  Until  this  is  accomplished 
tunnel  driers  will  not  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  so  far  as  cost  for  fuel  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Proprietors  of  driers  try  to  get 
too  many  bricks  in  a  square  foot  of 
space,  to  dry  uniformly  and  economi¬ 
cally  by  hot  air  currents.  They  are, 
however,  continually  improving  their 
construction,  and  application  of  heat 
and  control  of  air  currents.  There  has 
been  some  heavy  losses  from  fire  in  the 
use  of  tunnel  driers.  In  this  respect  the 
steam  pipe  driers  are  safer.  The  hot 
flue  tunnels  are  more  liable  to  take  fire 
unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  flues;  wood  should  never 
come  in  contact  with  brick  work  near 
a  hot  flue  or  furnace.  Then  again  in  ap- 
plying  heat,  judgment  must  be  exercised 
or  too  great  a  heat  will  be  thrown  into 
the  tunnel.  Where  capital  is  not  limit¬ 


ed,  a  good,  well  built  tunnel  drier  will, 
all  things  considered,  be  the  best. 

In  these  articles  we  are  building  a 
plant  with  small  capital  and  cannot  al¬ 
ways  have  the  best  of  everything  if  the 
cost  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  means, 
this  being  the  case  we  must  look  for 
something  that  cosis  much  less  and  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  effective  and 
economic  in  its  operation.  This  brings 
us  to  the  hot  floor  or  flue  dryer  where 
bricks  are  dried  by  direct  contact  with 
the  heated  surface,  the  brick  absorbs 
heat  from  the  floor;  as  the  heat  enters, 
the  moisture  is  driven  out  and  taken  up 
by  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
being  invisible  in  summer,  in  winter 
when  the  temperature  is  low,  this  vapor 
is  condensed  and  passes  off  in  fog.* 

In  the  next  article  we  will  consider 
the  advantages  of  a  floor  drier,  in  the 
application  of  and  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat,  safety  from  fire,  cost,  dura¬ 
bility  and  the  points  of  interest  to  the 
brickmaker. 


On  the  Right  Road. 

Editor  Clay-Worlcer : 

A  happy  and  prosperous  year  to  the 
Clay-\\  orker  and  all  workers  of  clay, 
but  how  craftsman  can  be  happy  and 
Prosperous  without  the  Clay-Worker 
is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  been  in  the 
brick  industry  for  two  years  and  have 
made  one  million  first-class  building 
brick  last  season,  and  must  admit  that  I 
owe  a  great  deal  of  my  success  to  the 
Clay-Worker.  We  have  made  all  our 
brick  with  a  hand  press,  ten  thousand 
capacity,  but  used  steam-power  for  pug 
mill.  Will  put  in  a  30,000  capacity 
steam  press  for  coming  season  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  different  stiff 
and  soft  mud  machine  manufacturers  at 
an  early  date. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  Money 
Order  for  $4.00,  $2.00  for  subscription  to 
Clay-Worker  and  $2.00  for  membership 
fee  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Washington,  la.  A.  J.  Muller, 


Appreciative. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  please  find  check  to  pay  for 
Clay-Worker  for  1893  and  member¬ 
ship  fee  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

In  regard  to  the  Clay- Worker,  do 
not  stop  it  until  you  have  orders  to,  as  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  as  good  as  it 
is  at  present,  would  not  do  without  it. 

The  year  1892  was  only  fairly  good 
for  making  brick  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  D.  P.  DeLong, 

&  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


/ 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  REQUIRED.  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 

pfrmission  is  given  by  correspondent.  Those  desiring  t 
communicate  privately  with  any  correspondent  whose  full 
name's  not  gZ  CAN  DO  SO  BV  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


Recollections  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

My  recollection  of  the  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Convention  held  at  Louisville 
in  January  is  still  a  little  confused, 
however  1  have  far  enough  recovered  to 
collect  my  thoughts  and  live  over  again 
in  memory  those  three  very  pleasantly 
spent  days,  (nights  not  counted).  I  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
meeting  of  many  old  friends  who  are 
sure  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  also 
to  making  the  acquaintance  of  new 
members  who  come  in  from  year  to 
year. 

It  was  a  lively  gathering  at  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Hotel,  which  was  designated  as 
headquarters,  and  each  train  arriving, 
no  matter  from  what  direction,  brought 
in  new  recruits,  when  hand-shaking 
and  kindly  inquiry  about  absent  friends, 
business,  etc.,  etc.,  was  the  order.  Then 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  would 
say  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina: 
“We  have  all  traveled  far  over  rough 
dry  roads,  and  the  dust  and  cinders  clog 
our  throats;  Ohio  river  water  is  very 
dirty,  also  a  change  of  water  is  very  bad, 
yet  we  must  quench  our  thirst;  we  will 
try  the  famous  distilled  waters  of  old 
Kentucky,  the  same  that  John  McCain 
advised  Keystone  to  prepare  himself 
for.”  Then  as  each  new  delegation  ar¬ 
rived,  the  already  gathered  members 
would  have  to  accompany  them  to  the 
fountain  and  try  Kentucky’s  best  dis¬ 
tilled  flue  cleaner,  and  all  seemed  as 
happy  as  clams  at  high  tide. 

When  the  Convention  opened  up 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Hall  was  filled  with  as  fine  a  looking 
lot  of  men  I  think  as  I  have  ever  seen 
come  together.  There  were  the  “Big  4 
from  Philadelphia,  looking  not  the  least 
changed  from  a  year  ago,  and  Bro.  Flood, 
their  spokesman,  was  on  the  alert  and 
ready  for  every  emergency;  then  there 
was  Adams,  and  Purington,  and  McGraw, 
the  now  five-year-old,  and  Nutmeg  Mer- 
win,  who  went  bobbing  around  like  a 
sand-piper  on  a  marshy  beach  looking 
for  worms;  and  Quaker  Fletcher  was 
there,  but  I  think  he  has  left  the  old 
broad  brimmed  church  for  the  new  and 
latest  improved;  also,  there  was  Repress 


Raymond  getting  in  his  work  of  press¬ 
ing  and  re-pressing  everything  in  sight; 
and  never  to  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Eudaly 
was  on  the  floor;  and  there  was  Blafler, 
of  New  Orleans,  and  up  draft  Morrison, 
and  down  draft  Pike,  and  there  was  soft 
mud,  and  stiff  mud,  dry  and  semi-dry, 
steam  heat  and  hot  blast,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  McDermot,  of 
Wellington,  Ohio,  could  be  seen  at  all 
hours  mopping  his  massive  brow  and 
making  imaginary  brick  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Monarch  as  he  explained  its  merits. 

The  Convention  was  duly  opened  ac¬ 
cording  to  Flood,  and  President  Pear¬ 
son  read  his  opening,  or  closing  address, 
which  was  clear,  practical  and  to  the 
point,  then  the  business  proper  com¬ 
menced.  The  first  thing  in  order  being 
the  election  of  a  president  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  and  right  here  the  fun  com¬ 
menced.  The  Louisville  Association 
had  been  wise  enough  to  'see ..breakers 
ahead,  and  feeling  that  while  power  to 
do  so  was  in  their  grasp,  they  would  for¬ 
ever  avert  trouble  that  might  come,  so 
through  their  spokesman,  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald,  in  a  very  plain,  frank,  business-like 
manner  stated  that  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  of  electing  a 
president  from  the  city  in  which  the 
Convention  was  held  should  now  be 
broken,  and  that  the  Louisville  Associa¬ 
tion  claimed  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  man  outside  of  their  city  to  preside. 
Now  the  three  regular  running  horses, 
Purington, Eudaly  and  McCain  had  been 
duly  entered  for  the  race  in  words,  but 
the  latter  unfortunately  was!  unable  to 
be  on  the  track,  so  Adams  and  McGraw 
were  trotted  in  to  take  his  place ;as  best 
they  could,  and  they  came  in  prancing, 
with  head  up  and  tail  over  dasher; 
McGraw  made  a  fine  start  in  being  de 
termined  to  convince  McDonald  that  he 
(McDonald)  was  the  only  possible  can¬ 
didate  for  president  of  the  Association 
—whether  he  would  or  no.  •  Then  Mr. 
Eudaly  got  the  floor,  and  stirred  up  the 
waters  by  attempting  to  pour  out  some 
of  his  child-like  and. bland  oil,  but,  as 
usual,  opened  his  mouth  and  put  his 
foot  in  it.  O!  where  was  Keystone  then? 

I  tried  to  discover  our  Pennsylvania 
friend  of  a  year  ago,  but  if  there,  lie 
must  have  kept  in  the  dark;  I  expected 
to  find  him  with  his  double  back  action 
self  counting,  phonograph,  gathering  in 
the  whole  proceedings.  Even  Deacon 
Tidd  who  went  for  the  hair  triggers 
and  breech  loaders  kept  in  the  dark,  if 
he  was  there  at  all.  But  as  I  said,  Mr. 
Fndalv  had  the  floor,  and  it  was  neck 


and  neck  with  he  and  McGraw  for  a 
time,  but  the  latter  was  distanced  by 
degrees.  Mr.  Ittner,  who  was  the  Louis¬ 
ville  candidate,  got  his  dander  up,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Prussing,  of  Chicago,  intimat¬ 
ed  that  there  was  a  little  old  dry  mixed 
up  in  the  matter;  coffee  for  two  settled 
it  amicably  and  no  harm  was  done. 

But  little  business  was  transacted  be¬ 
yond  this  heat,  and  the  day  wound  up 
with  Brother  Flood  somewhat  disabled. 

The  second  day  some  most  excellent 
papers  were  read.  In  fact,  I  -think  the 
best  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  I  am  glad  to  say  were  more  gen¬ 
eral.  But  the  talkative  members  far 
outstripped  the  balance.  One  of  ’em 
had  the  floor  on  an  average  of  six  times 
by  the  watch  in  the  discussion  of  each 
paper.  Adams  became  alarmed;  he  was 
getting  badly  left,  and  came  up  on  the 
home  stretch  puffing  and  blowing  with 
a  resolution,  viz:  “Mr.  President,  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  hereafter  no  member  be 
allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  any 
one  subject,  and  then  not  more 
than  five  minutes,  unless  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention.’ 
This  was  a  stunner  to  the  leading  horse, 

and  lie  swore  vengeance  (in  his  thoughts 

only)  against  the  man  who  would  try  to 

throttle  t*ee  speech. 

About  this  time, McDonald,  the  young¬ 
er,  of  Louisville,  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  tend  to  turn  the  Associa¬ 
tion  into  a  Commercial  Agency ;  al¬ 
though  rather  impractical  it  was  made 
in  good  faith,  but  it  struck  the  funny 
spot  of  our  sawed-off  friend  from  the 
Windy  City,  and  he  expressed  his  views 
in  a  very  plain  way.  Coflee  was  too 
we?k  for  this  case.  It  required  good 
old  Kentucky  straight  for  two,  and 
all  moved  on  as  before  without  blood 
shed.  The  third  day  was  quiet  and 
serene,  and  everything  moved  along 
smoothly  until  noon,  but  Eudaly  got 
the  floor  and  had  his  full  five  minutes 
after  each  paper.  However  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  could  not  be  held  back  longer, 
he  kicked  in  the  Jraces  and  went  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  track,  and  the  last  thing 
I  heard  in  Louisville  was  “Eudaly’s  got 
the  floor.” 

Purington  seemed  to  be  off  his  feed, 
he  ran  slow;  he  said  very  little,  but  when 
he  did  get  up  to  speak  it  was  only  for 
one  or  two  minutes,  but  he  always  said 
something.  However,  he  flew  the  track 
in  the  matter  of  wanting  to  change  the 
time  for  electing  our  president,  in  that 
I  could  not  agree  with  him. 


T  shall  sav  nothing  about  the  banquet 
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only  that  our  Louisville  brethren  did 
themselves  proud,  and  the  briekmaker 
who  did  not  attend  the  Convention 
doesn’t  know  what  he  missed. 

The  night  sessions  were  numerous 
and  varied,  and  enjoyed  by  parties  of 
friends,  of  from  six  to  a  dozen,  together. 
Theatres,  concerts,  suppers,  etc.  The 
tobacco  leaf  badge  was  the  “open 
sesame;”  it  was  the  key  to  Louisville, 
and  the  hospitality  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Our  friend,  Parry,  the  sweet  sing¬ 
er  of  Boston  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
for  the  part  he  took  in  making 
the  nierht  sessions  enjoyable ;  but  they 
do  say  that  since  his  return  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  North  Cambridge  fish  and  oys¬ 
ter  market  has  been  very  dull;  straight 
beef-steak  is  good  enough  for  him  now. 

The  junketing  tour  to  Cloverport  was 
a  success,  we  had  a  jolly  time  on  the 
road,  and  that  little  arrangement  in  the 
brick  kiln  did  just  strike  the  spot.  But 
when  on  the  return  we  struck  the 
freight  wreck  our  spirits  fell,  for  it  looked 
as  though  we  might  have  to  lay  out  all 
night,  and  Louisville  only  seven  miles  away , 
It  was  positively  necessary  for  some  of 
us  at  least  to  leave  for  home  that  night, 
and  get  to  Louisville  we  must,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  and  we  did,  and 
made  our  train. 

These  hasty  random  shots  of  personal 
observation  at  the  Convention  have  al¬ 
ready  strung  out  too  long;  there  were 
many  other  things  of  interest  which 
doubtless  some  one  else  will  give  us. 
Hope  we  may  all  live  to  attend  the  next 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

A.  Sucker. 


Suggestions  tor  The  Programme  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
tending  towards  the  realization  of  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  be  derived 
from  our  Conventions.  Year  by  year 
these  annual  meetings  have  grown  in 
importance,  and  while  growing  in 
importance  our  numbers  have  been 
greatly  increased.  With  this  increase 
we  as  a  natural  consequence  have  more 
peoDle  to  please,  more  minds  to  cater  to 
and  a  greater  diversity  of  interests  and 
opinions  that  must  be  met  and  analyzed. 
Again,  as  our  Association  becomes  older 
we  are  gathering  additional  experience  as 
to  just  how  those  affairs  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  managed  so  as  to  furnish 
the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

According  to  my  views,  it  is  murder¬ 
ous  to  ask  a  briekmaker  to  listen  to  a 


forty-five  minute  paper  on  Fire  Brick  or 
Roofing  Tile,  or  the  best  way  to  make 
Drain  Tile,  or  to  ask  a  man  who  makes 
nothing  else  but  street  paving  brick  on 
a  stiff  mud  machine,  to  listen  to  a  long 
discourse  on  the  Dry  Clay  process  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  not  forgetting  the 
fiend  who  bobs  up  annually,  bringing 
with  him  the  Children  of  Israel,  crosses 
the  Dead  Sea  and  buries  himself  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  children,  in  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  I  might  also  in¬ 
clude  in  this  class,  “The  streets  paved 
with  gold,”  the  oldest  and  noblest  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  world,  and  many  other 
similar  chestnuts.  All  this,  Mr.  Editor, 
may  do  for  a  rainy  afternoon  or  a  cold 
evening  when  he  knows  not  what  to  do, 
but  to  me  it  is  most  decidedly  out  of 
place  in  the  Convention  hall. 

Some  might  offer  as  a  remedy  to  so 
arrange  the  programme  that  we  would 
have  paving  brick  the  first  day,  building 
brick  the  next,  then  would  come  drain 
tile,  fire  brick,  vitrifaction,  etc.,  in  regu¬ 
lar  order.  A  midnight  session  might 
be  had  at  which  the  Children  of  Israel 
could  be  brought  in  in  a  body  and  the 
pyramids  could  be  illustrated  with  a 
magic  lantern,  but  all  this  I  believe 
would  be  fatal  to  our  common  interests, 
for  any  intelligent  member  must  admit 
that  it  is  possible,  nay,  highly  probable, 
to  catch  an  idea  from  a  sewer  pipe  dis¬ 
cussion  or  a  vitrifaction  wrangle  that 
may  be  used  even  though  he  be  a  dry 
clay  victim  or  a  soft  mud  fogy.  It  is 
always  possible  to  get  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  unexpectedly  from  a  source- 
apparently-entirely  foreign  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  sought. 

I  have  closely  scanned  the  field,  I 
have  carefully  husbanded  every  stray 
remark  dropped  perhaps  unconsciously 
from  members  representing  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  our  union,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  fixed  conclusion  that  what  we  need 
at  these  meetings  is  less  paper  and  more 
discussion.  At  our  more  recent  meet¬ 
ings — Washington  and  Louisville — if  I 
have  heard  the  expression,  “To  hades 
with  the  paper,  it  is  the  discussion  I  am 
after” — once,  I  have  heard  it  forty  times, 
always  being  followed  with  the  remark, 
“That  we  can  read  the  papers  at  our 
leisure  at  home — as  published  by  our 
Trade  Journals.  What  we  want  is  to 
incite  discussion  on  questions  of  interest 
to  us.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  When 
men  from  every  section  of  our  country 
meet  but  once  a  year,  we  need  more 
room  for  off-hand  spontaneous  express¬ 


ions  and  discussions.  Not  one  man’s 
ideas  on  one  or  a  dozen  subjects,  but  a 
dozen  different  ideas  from  as  many 
sources  on  one  subject  of  general  im¬ 
portance;  all  being  expressed  in  the 
same  or  even  less  time  than  is  required 
to  pull  us  by  the  nose  through  a  long 
harangue  as  to  how  a  certain  machine 
happens  to  be  “the  best  in  the  world,” 
or  to  lead  us  by  the  hand  through 
Turkey  in  Europe  or  Turkey  in  Asia, 
finally  bringing  us  out  all  over  Greece  ; 
and  this  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

To  remedy  these  troubles  I  would 
suggest  that  our  members  should  all 
express  themselves  either  for  or  against 
a  rule  limiting  all  papers  to  say,  six  or 
eight  hundred  words.  This,  I  believe, 
svould  be  no  hardship  upon  the  writers. 
It  would  only  cause  them  to  condense 
their  subject  a  little — something  that 
should  be  done  with  all  papers  that  are 
to  be  read  before  a  large  Assembly.  If 
a  rule  like  this  was  adopted  many  more 
subjects  of  interest  could  be  considered 
and  much  discussion  from  our  practical 
but  non-literary  members  be  elicited — 
which  is  just  what  we  most  desire. 
Those  members  who  have  heretofore 
monopolized  valuable  time  should  take 
a  back  seat  voluntarily  to  make  room 
for  this  class. 

The  unwritten  law  which  inflicts  a 
fine  of  a  V  and  costs  for  the  mere  allusion 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Pyramids  or  the  Children  of  Israel 
should  be  amended  to  include  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as,  “The  oldest  industry,  the 
noblest,  (of  them  all),  the  most  honor¬ 
able,  etc.,”  and  strictly  enforced.  They 
are  all  good  enough  in  their  way,  but 
have  become  whiskered  from  constant 
use  and  must  go — along  with  several 
old  timer’s — to  the  Chestnut  Basket, 
where,  at  some  future  date,  they  may  be 
resurrected.  Smoky  City. 

A  Correction. 

My  Dear  Randall  : 

I  have  a  grievance.  As  I  do  not  use 
tobacco,  I  must  have  been  chewing  gum 
when  I  was  speaking,  for  you  make  me 
say  in  Convention,  “That  non-absorbent 
brick  will  not  stand  the  wear.” 

If  the  gum  had  been  out  of  my  mouth 
I  should  have  said  that  a  brick  need 
not  be  non-absorbent,  and  that  a  brick 
capable  of  taking  up  3  to  5  per  cent,  of 
water  was  more  desirable  than  one  per¬ 
fectly  non-absorbent,  especially  in  dry 
weather  in  summer. 

When  I  saw  your  picture  in  the  Con- 
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vention  number  I  felt  avenged.  Why, 
my  dear  boy,  it  looks  worse  than  you 
do,  if  possible,  and  as  for  Purington,  his 
looks  as  if  a  heat  unit  had  struck  him 
in  the  mouth,  and  as  he  “does’nt  know 
one  when  he  sees  it,”  he  was  wondering 
“who  frowed  dat  las  brick.  But  did  nt  w e 
have  a  good  time  all  the  same? 

Yours,  always  in  the  Vocation, 

S.  P.  Crafts, 

New  Haven,  Feb.  18th. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  and 
paving  brick  has  been  only  fair  the  past 
month  with  the  Valley  manufacturers. 
The  extreme  cold  weather  caused  the 
suspension  of  all  sewer  and  pavement 
construction,  thus  effecting  the  demand. 

Many  of  the  shops  met  with  the  loss 
of  quantities  of  green  pipe,  being  frozen 
on  the  drying  floor,  and  not  fit  for  burn¬ 
ing-  .  .  , 

The  much  talked  of  Association  has, 
as  yet,  not  been  formed.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  manufacturers  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four,  consisting  of  N.  W. 
Walker  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Walkers,  O., 

T.  D.  Biown,  of  the  Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  A.  J.  Baggs,  of 
the’ Royal  Clay  Mfg.  Co..  Urichsville,  0, 
and  C.  A.  Freeman,  of  the  Freeman 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  Freemans’,  Ohio,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  “New’ 
Association. 

The  old  Jefferson  Sewer  Pipe  Works 
at  Toronto,  Ohio,  the  pioneer  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  which  resumed  operations 
last  May,  after  an  idleness  of  three  years, 
is  again  closed  down.  Jeflerson  Salts- 
man,  of  Toledo,  was  appointed  receiver 
on  Jan.  10th.  The  Jefferson  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  the  name  under  which  the  late 
operators  of  this  plant  carried  no  business, 
was  a  co-partnership,  consisting  of  Judge 
W.  V.  B.  Croskey,  owning  one-lialf  and 
Chas.  Young  and  Henry  Kerr  one-fourtli 
each.  They  purchased  the  works  May 
2nd,  1892,  from  the  Penna.  Mining,  Mfg. 
and’  Supply  Co.,  for  $21,800,  on  which  a 
mortgage  was  placed  for  $10,000,  pay¬ 
able  in  six  months.  It  was  due  in 
November  and  a  suit  for  foreclosure  was 
brought  in  December.  As  many  other 
claims  were  being  pushed  and  creditors 
clamorous  for  their  money,  and  disagee- 
ments  among  the  owners,  and  they 
could  not  agree  upon  a  new  manager,  to 
close  up  affairs,  they  petitioned  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver.  Many  of 
the  pipe  men  say  that  this  company 


found  out  what  many  others  do;  that 
in  the  business  at  present  you  cannot 
clear  $10,000  in  six  months. 

On  Jan.  17th,  Capt.  Wm.  Lacey’s  Fire 
Brick  Works  at  Irondale,  Ohio,  was 
burned.  Marion  Murray  is  in  custody, 
suspicioned  of  being  the  fire-bug.  He 
was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Captain’s 
fair  daughter,  and  being  refused,  it  is 
thought  thus  revenged  himself. 

The  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have 
decided  to  establish  a  headquarters  in 
.the  Goncher  Block  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  to 
be  known  as  the  “Sewer  Pipe  Exchange, 
and  will  be  used  for  social  as  well  as 
business  purposes.  The  Exchange  will 
not  only  be  used  as  a  rendezvous  for 
local  pipe  men,  but  all  visiting  clay 
manufacturers,  and  all  meetings  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  industry.  It  will  be  furnished 
in  elaborate  style,  including  smoking, 
reading,  writing  and  billiard  room,  and 
every  wayfaring  pipe  man  may  be  sure 
of  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  has  purchased  the  Clifton 
Fire  Brick  Works  from  Smith,  Portei  & 
Co.,  for  $125,000.  This  works  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  complete  brick 
plants  in  the  United  States.  The  John 
Porter  Co.  now  control  all  but  four 
works  on  that  side  of  the  river,— Globe, 
Cunningham’s,  American  and  Lone  Star 
Works.  The  transfer  will  take  place 
Feb.  25th,  the  firm  reserving  until  that 
time  to  fill  its  contracts  and  close  its 
books.  This  deal  brings  a  large  amount 
of  new  capital  into  this  region,  as  well 
as  releasing  considerable,  which  will 
be  invested,  doubtless,  in  and  about  that 
thriving  community.  Buckeye. 

Buffalo  News. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

We  are  having  the  coldest  steady 
winter  weather  for  several  years  past. 
The  thermometer  was  6°  below  zero  this 
morning  and  it  does  not  warm  up  a  bit 
all  day. 

There  is  a  lot  of  brick  work  under¬ 
way  in  this  city,  in  fact,  one  builder  re¬ 
marked  there  was  more  work  started 
since  Oct.  1st  than  was  in  process  of 
construction  all  summer.  The  output 
on  the  various  yards  was  curtailed  about 
16  millions  by  the  wet  weather  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June. 

We  have  a  brick  Association  and 
they  fix  the  market  price.  Common 
brick  delivered,  bring  $6.00  per  M;  witfi 
stock  brick,  bringing  $10.00  for  firsts 
and  $8.00  for  seconds.  The  Canadians 


come  into  our  market,  pay  25  per  cent, 
duty  and  still  compete  with  pressed 
brick  from  Ohio. 

Messrs.  Brush  &  Schmidt  are  fast  get¬ 
ting  their  new  plant  at  Jewettville  in 
working  order  to  turn  out  a  fine  pressed 
brick.  They  have  an  excellent  shale, 
and  manufacture  dry  press.  They 
have  a  dryer  of  their  own  invention, 
and  are  converting  their  kilns  from  up 
to  down  draft. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Co.  bad  an  ex¬ 
cellent  year,  most  of  their  brick  being 
sold  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Niagara 
Falls.  They  have  branched  off'  into  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  brick  and  drain 
tile,  and  have  a  large  and  growing  trade. 
More  Anon.  Yours,  • 

“V IDETTE.” 


Burning  Common  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  amount  for  an¬ 
other  year’s  subscription.  I  can’t  tell 
you  very  much  about  the  brick  and 
tile  interests  in  this  portion  of  the 
country,  only  that  the  brickmakers  in 
the  little  towns  near  here  have,  along 
with  myself,  made  and  sold  a  good 
many  poor  brick  the  past  year.  Don  t 
know  how  long  it  will  be  till  people 
will  learn  to  burn  good  brick.  The 
best  of  people  will  miss  it  sometimes,  as 
for  instance,  Mr.  Crary  wrote  me  once 
that  I  should  set  binders  and  overliang- 
ers,  skintling  in  the  benches,  and  I 
tried  it,  but  such  a  mess  of  broken 
brick  I  never  had  before  nor  since,  and 
now  when  I  want  good  benches  I  set  all 
the  piers  I  can  from  beginning  of  over¬ 
hangers  to  close  of  arch. 

We*  have  now  got  about  all  the  ex¬ 
perimenting  we  want,  and  have  satis¬ 
factory  plans  for  our  kilns,  excepting 
that  I  am  at  sea  to  know  how  to  arrange 
the  top  of  the  kilns,  for  two  courses  of 
platting  leaves  the  top  course  of  kiln 
rather  chaffy  to  sell.  We  can  set  our 
benches  like  this : 

- I - I - I - I - I  T — 

It  would  show  ground  plan  for  eight 
arches,  set  with  6  x  3J  benches,  and  one 
2.V  brick  bench,  with  half  benches  one 
brick  wide.  If  we  set  the  top  courses  of 
kiln  headers  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart  and  put  on  three  flat  courses  of 
common  burnt  casing  bricks  tight  as 
possible,  we  can  make  the  finest  kind  of 
burns,  but  this  takes  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  so  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do. 

Well,  I  will  close  by  wishing  you  a 
Happy  New  Near,  hoping  that  you  will 
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continue  to  prosper  and  that  I  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  Clay-Worker  regularly. 

More  Anon. 

A  Good  Move. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  ($2) 
for  the  Clay-Worker  for  ’93. 

I  would  like  to  inform  some  of  my 
brother  brickmakers,  who  are  running 
their  yards  by  horse-power,  my  experi¬ 
ence  : 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  a  Quaker 
machine  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  have  run 
it  successfully,  making  a  nice  square 
brick,  and  turning  oqt  18,000  per  day, 
on  pallets  on  open  yard,  have  soak 
pits,  emptying  two  per  day,  running  my 
machine  on  trucks  from  pit  to  pit.  It 
was  an  easy  days  work  for  ten  hours, 
but  times  are  getting  faster  and  the 
boys  thought  they  had  to  get  through 
in  eight  hours,  so  I  had  to  furnish  a  boy 
at  50  cents  a  day,  to  pound  it  out  of  the 
poor  horsed.  When  severe  hot  weather 
came,  I  began  to  see  my  horses  pull, 
with  sores  on  each  shoulder  as  large  as 
my  hands,  caused  by  galls.  I  told  the 
boys  there  would  have  to  be  a  change, 
so  I  bought  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  “gears” 
to  change  from  horse  to  steam-power. 
Then  bought  a  second-hand  traction 
engine  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
laid  plank  along  my  track  for  the  en¬ 
gine  to  run  on,  connected  engine  to 
machine  by  heavy  tongue.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  the  change.  Three 
times  the  tempering  capacity  with  one- 
half  pound  more  mud  to  each  brick 
made  them  twice  as  strong,  and  how 
easy  the  engine  could  walk  the  machine 
from  pit  to  pit,  in  less  than  five  minute's 
time,  and  how  much  easier  for  the 
moulder  to  throw  the  strikings  on  a 
platform  annexed  to  the  machine.  The 
engineer,  at  $1.75  per  day,  who  has 
plenty  of  time  to  throw  the  same  in  the 
machine,  than  for  the  truckers  to  wheel 
by  barrows  to  the  pits  to  be  again 
shoveled  by  the  pitmen.  The  boys  say 
they  can  run  20,000  now  easier  than 
they  could  18,000  before,  with  the 
horses  to  bother  them,  by  waiting  for 
them  to  pass,  besides  the  dust  they  kick 
up. 

The  country  is  full  of  second-hand 
traction  engines,  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  a  good  team,  and  I  feel 
as  though  some  one  ought  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  poor  horses,  especially 
as  one  can  make  from  two  to  four  M 
more  brick  per  day  at  the  same  outlay. 

John  H.  Shank. 


An  Important  Matter. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  have  for  the  last  two  years  tried  to 
provide  a  sort  of  reading  room  for  the 
workmen  in  the  factory  of  the  Staten 
Island  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  of  which 
I  am  the  Superintendent.  I  have  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  Co.  but  have  not 
obtained  any  satisfactory  answer.  This 
I  consider  a  very  important  matter  for 
all  manufacturers  of  all  the  various  in¬ 
dustries,  and  especially  clayworkers,  and 
hope  you  will  give  it  some  consideration 
and  request  all  your  subscribers  who 
are  factory  owners,  to  have  a  room 
somewhere  in  the  factory  of  suitable 
size  to  accommodate  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed.  Said  room  to  be  heated 
and  lighted  and  furnished  with  chairs 
or  benches  for  the  men  while  they 
are  taking  their  noon  hour.  A 
table  could  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  where  the  Clay-Worker  and 
other  good  clay  journals  could  be  kept 
for  the  men.  The  owner  may  call  the 
employes  together  at  least  once  a 
month  in  the  same  room  and  give  a 
lecture  on  clay,  etc.  The  little  trouble 
and  expense  would  be  repaid  many 
times  and  better  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  workmen  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  they  would  feel  as  if  some  one 
took  an  interest  in  them. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  three  clay  jour¬ 
nals,  and  after  looking  them  over,  I  pass 
them  to  my  foreman.  He  gives  them 
to  the  oldest  hands  in  the  factory  when 
he  has  read  them.  When  I  go  in  our 
main  office  I  generally  pick  up  £  dozen 
clayworking  papers  and  catalogues  from 
the  scrap  basket,  which  I  distribute 
amongst  the  workmen,  and  in  passing 
through  the  works  during  noon  hour, I  see 
sometimes  8  or  10  men  grouped  together 
reading  the  same  paper.  I  understand 
the  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered 
where  there  are  so  many  nationalities 
in  one  factory,  but  something  can  be 
done  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  influence  the  manufacturers 
through  your  valuable  paper  to  try  the 
experiment. 

A.  M.  Strusholm,  Supt.  of  Ornamental 

Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Department. 

What  We  Like  to  Hear. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker .- 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  one  year,  which  we  wish 
continued  as  we  would  not  do  without 
it  at  double  the  price  you  ask.  We  look 
expectantly  for  it  every  month  in  our 
mail.  S.  J.  Rose  &  Son, 

Chester,  Pa. 


Likes  Mottled  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

In  looking  over  August  number  of 
Clay-Worker  I  notice  T.  S.  G.  takes 
one  of  your  correspondents  to  task  for 
finding  fault  with  the  “whitewash”  on 
red  brick,  etc.  It  struck  the  writer  that 
perhaps  he  is  the  unlucky  correspondent, 
as  some  time  previous  he  asked  through 
your  journal  if  any  one  could  give  a 
good  reason  for  the  “whitewash”  appear¬ 
ing  on  red  brick,  more  particularly. 

If  I  am  the  unlucky  one  to  bring  out 
this  large  amount  of  “whitewash,”  I 
shall,  of  course,  have  to  agree  with  T.  S. 
G.  that  I  have  seen  it  upon  other  colored 
brick  than  red.  If  T.  S.  G.  will  come  to 
this  city  I  can  show  him  a  whole  kiln 
full  of  well  burned  red  brick  and  every 
mother’s  son  of  ’em  “whitewashed”  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  building.  True  they 
were  made  by  the  soft  mud  process,  and 
are  more  or  less  porous.  We  have  also, 
noticed  more  or  less  “buffi’  brick  dis¬ 
colored  by  green  or  nasty  stain,  but  for 
all  that,  “bufl”  brick  will  make  a  hand¬ 
somer  building  than  red.  Take  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  the  large 
building  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and, 
I  believe,  9th  Streets  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  beauty  of  appearance,  they  lead 
any  red,  to  the  writer’s  mind. 

Of  course,  we  may  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  other  colors  than  red,  and  in¬ 
deed  we  must  own  that,  for  full  richness 
and  beauty,  not  even  “buff”  can  come 
up  to  the  “Mottled”  brick  now  being  so 
extensively  used  in  the  East,  and  which 
is  now  being  used  somewhat  in  the 
cities  west  of  the  Mountains.  These 
“Mottled”  brick,  in  order  to  bring  the 
mottle  out,  must  be  almost  vitrified  in 
order  to  melt  the  small  nodules  of  iron 
that  produce  the  spots  or  mottled.  We 
have  the  first  brick  of  this  kind  yet  to 
see  with  “whitewash”  on  it,  or  other 
stains. 

I  must  own  that  I  co-incide  with  T.  S 
G.  that  brick  should  be  made  more  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  than  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  out  of  mud,  then  if  properly 
burned,  the  brick  will  make  both  a 
stronger  and  healthier  wall. 

But  for  ail,  the  brickmaking  industry 
is  so  ancient,  it  is  only  now  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Every  year  we  advance  in  the 
art.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  making 
brick  through  a  “Sausage  stuffier”  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  then  comes  the 
dry  press  on  the  market  which  will  no 
doubt  revolutionize  the  mode  of  making 
brick  when  it  is  once  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood. 

What  process  may  we  look  for  next? 
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If  a  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  machine  can¬ 
not  make  a  brick  dense  enough  to  keep 
out  the  discolorations  (with  proper 
burning  thrown  in,  of  course,)  how  can 
we  produce  a  brick  that  will  be  perfect  ? 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
possibly  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleve¬ 
land  that  causes  so  much  discoloration 
in  T.  S.  G’s.  eyes.  Of  all  the  rough, 
tough  looking  brick  the  writer  ever  saw, 
were  made  in  a  yard  near  New 
Burg,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  When  a 
remark  was  made  as  to  the  roughness, 
the  proprietor  said  :  “Well,  we  only  get 
$4.50  per  M.  for  them  and  cannot  take 
much  pains  with  them.”  This  was 
several  years  ago.  Perhaps  prices  lra\e 
advanced  since  that  time,  but  evidently 
quality  has  not,  or  else  Bro.  T.  S.  G.  would 
not  ask  so  seriously  to  have  a  better 
brick. 

Seriously,  though  there  is  vast  room 
for  improvement  in  quality,  brickmak¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  and  one  of  the  tinest.  Can 
the  consumers  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  a 
number-one  article?  We  think  so. 
Very  few  who  contemplate  erecting  a 
handsome  home  would  stand  upon  a 
few  hundred  or  may  be  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so  difference  in  first  cost,  if 
they  can  get  something  that  will  both 
be  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  a  healthful, 
comfortable,  home  to  live  in. 

Let  the  colors  be  whatever  one  likes 
best,  but  let  the  brickmaker  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  to  improve  the  quality. 
The  demand  will  come  just  so  sure  as 
the  brick  are  made  suitable  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nasty,  ugly  things  so  many 
of  us  make  now. 

We  are  stiTl  running  brick  from 
machine  onto  the  yard,  possibly  some 
fine  morning  we  will  wake  up  with  a 
hundred  thousand  or  so,  so  badly  frost 
bitten  that  the  toe-nails  will  come  off, 
but  then  we  must  try  and  catch  up  to 
last  years’  record,  which  has  been  kept 
back  this  season  on  account  of  spring 
rains.  Prices  are  still  firm  and  demand 
fair  to  middling.  A  good  many  dwell¬ 
ings  are  being  built,  indeed,  I  am  told 
that  the  city  averages  about  one  new 
house  every  day  in  the  year,  and  as 
building  stone  is  a  scarce  article  here¬ 
abouts,  a  large  number  of  brick  are  used 
for  foundations. 

One  new  house  a  day  must  mean  one 
new  family  a  day  to  the  population,  so 
you  see  our  city  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year;  not  a  bad 
record,  T  should  say.  I  can  well  remem¬ 


ber  when  my  father  brought  laige 
quantities  of  iron  and  coal  and  coke  to 
this  city  via. .the  “Raging  Canal,” .now  a 
wreck,  and,  indeed,  almost  “out  of  sight 
or  covered  up  by  the  rail  roads,  and  the 
writer  is  not  so  very  old  either.  So  we 
progress.  Yesterday  we  made  brick  by 
the  slop  process ;  to-day  by  the  horse  or 
steam  power  machines;  to-morrow  by 
the  dry  or  other  processes.  Will  we 
ever  be  able  to  make  a  durable  brick 
without  burning  in  the  best  kiln  that 
is  offered  upon  the  market,  or  in  any 
other  kiln  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of 
Eudaly,  Pike,  Morrison,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  poor  fellows?  I  might  also  add 
the  burner  too,  as  then  their  valuable 
services  will  not  be  required. 

What  a  nice,  jolly  business  it  would 
be  if  a  fellow  did  not  have  to  get  stuffed 
up  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur— before 
his  time. 

The  dry  press  process  is  to  be  tested 

in  this  city  shortly. 

The  Selden  Brick  Co.  have  placed  an 
order  with  the  Simpson  firm  for  a  4- 
mold  press,  and  with  Turner,  Vaughn, 
&  Taylor  for  a  dry  pan,  to  prepare  the 
clay  properly ;  foundations  are  now  be¬ 
ing  put  in  for  the  new  machineiy, 
which  every  one  who  knows  the  firm 
wish  them  success  with. 

Colder  weather  puts  a  chill  upon 
building  matters,  and  business  is  con¬ 
sequently  quiet  at  present  writing. 

Erie,  Pa.  W.  R.  0. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Beyond  the  interruption  to  transpor¬ 
tation  and  building  operations,  the  cold 
weather  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
damaging  effect  upon  business.  The 
work  has  simply  been  postponed  not 
abandoned.  The  permits  taken  out  for 
new  buildings  are  on  a  scale  equal  to 
that  of  last  year,  so  that  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  clear  weather  to  demonstrate 
that  business  will  be  of  good  volume 
for  1893. 

The  future  of  the  brick  business  is 
decidedly  encouraging,  as  the  supply  in 
Phildalphia  is  smaller  at  present  than  it 
has  been  for  ten  years.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  measure,  however,  by 
the  suspension  of  business  owing  to  the 
nability  to  procure  coal.  The  Jarden 
Brick  Company’s  output  for  tho  past 
year  has  exceeded  that  of  almost  any 
other  preceeding  year.  They  are  now 
the  recognized  leaders  in  the  business 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  turned  out;  that 
is,  in  fine  pressed,  fancy  brick  and  the 


buff  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated. 
This  has  been  an  era  of  low  prices,  and 
that  of  bricks  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  This  loss  of  values  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  measure,  however,  by 
over-production;  but  as  1893  starts  out 
free  from  that  objectionable  feature, 
prices  may  be  better  maintained.  At 
least,  this  may  be  considered  reasonably 
certain. 

As  a  rule  capital  has  not  been  re¬ 
warded  for  the  risks  it  has  taken,  and 
yet  wages  have  generally  been  well 
maintained  and  as  promptly  paid.  The 
rate  of  wages  for  bricklayers  under  the 
old  schedule  of  46  cents  per  hour,  has 
been  continued.  Many  of  the  brick- 
makers  have  certainly  not  been  pros¬ 
perous,  prices  of  brick  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low,  so  that  the  mechanic 
may  consider  himself  fortunate  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  liberally  re¬ 
warded  for  another  year  at  least,  with 
wages  of  their  choice. 

Thomas  B.  McAvoy  has  consummated 
a  deal  whereby  the  entire  plant  of  Sheets 
&  Hinkle,  at  23rd  and  Tasker  streets  was 
transferred  to  him.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cludes  besides  a  fully  equipped  brick¬ 
yard  some  15  acres  of  clay  land.  Mr. 
McAvoy  proposes  to  take  his  two  sons 
into  partnership  and  expects  to  enlarge 
the  business  of  the  firm  generally. 

Louglibridge  &  Bend’s  terra  cotta 
works,  No.  2,300  N.  Seventh  street,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss 
on  building  and  stock  $6,000. 

A  building  brick  with  five  smooth 
faces,  the  sixth  face  having  smooth  edges 
with  rock-face  centre  is  something  new 
in  brickmaking. 

The  contract  for  the  stone  and  brick 
work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
new  station  has  beefti  awarded  to  George 
W.  Roydhouse,  the  terra  cotta  work 
will  be  done  by  Armstrong  &  Conkling. 
The  great  mass  of  work  in  contempla¬ 
tion  will  eat  up  a  vast  number  of  brick, 
great  quantities  of  which  will  be  on  the 
fancy  order. 

About  the  first  spring  operation  of 
any  magnitude  has  been  announced,  it 
is  that  of  32  dwellings  to  be  erected  by 
W.  A.  Arthur  &  Bro.,  at  55th  and  a  half 
street,  West  Philadelphia.  Anon. 

Toledo  Ohio  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Mr.  A.  E.  Macomber  has  taken  down 
his  old  brick  burning  shed,  and  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  new  one  some  three  hundred 
feet  long;  it  will  be  a  first-class  burning 
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shed.  They  dry  the  brick  by  the  pallet 
system  and  are  using  the  Monarch 
Brick  machine. 

Spear  &  Jacobs  are  putting  in  one  of 
Creager’s  Brick  machines.  They  dry  by 
the  pallet  system  and  burn  with  oil. 

Mr  John  Boise  is  going  to  start  a  new 
brickyard  this  winter  and  is  putting  in 
thePenfield  stock  brick  machine  and 
cars  for  hauling  the  clay  to  the  crusher. 
The  brick  are  going  to  be  dried  in  Shar¬ 
er’s  improved  dryer;  it  will  be  the  first 
one  in  Toledo;  it  will  be  watched — if  it  is 
a  success  probably  others  will  adopt 
them  in  the  future.  The  brick  will  be 
burned  with  oil.  The  yard  is  located  on 
the  Detroit  branch  of  Lake  Shore  rail¬ 
road.  Will  have  switch  run  into  the 
yard  for  shipping.  W.  A.  R. 


Roofing  Tiles, 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

From  the  numerous  communications 
I  receive  on  the  subject,  I  find  that  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile, 
like  advertising,  or  the  Chinaman’s  um¬ 
brella,  to  be  effective,  “You  have  to  keep 
it  up.”. 

The  making  of  roofing  tile  may  be 
divided  into  five  heads,  like  a  parson’s 
sermon. 

First,  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  clay.  This  is  the  foundation,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  whole  process.  “You  can¬ 
not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s 
ear,”  nor  can  you  make  a  good  roofing 
tile  out  of  bad  or  poorly  prepared  ma¬ 
terial.  See  that  this  part  of  the  business 
is  properly  attended  to,  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  work  will  be  easy  and  satisfactory. 

Second,  the  forming  of  the  tile,  which 
may  be  described  as  moulding  and 
pressing.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
having  good  machinery  and  exercising 
proper  judgment  and  care  in  ever}  de¬ 
tail.  See  that  the  “Slab”  is  hacked 
when  a  proper  and  uniform  stage  of 
dryness  has  been  reached.  A  good  plan 
is  to  hack  ten  slabs  on  a  pallet  the  ex¬ 
act  size  of  the  tile,  and  place  them  in 
close  racks  made  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  pressing. 
If  the  corners  of  the  slabs  have  become 
harder  than  the  rest,  they  should  be 
moistened  when  being  hacked.  A  great 
deal  is  claimed  for  presses  exerting  a 
very  heavy  pressure.  I  must  say  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  advantage  of  this  for  roofing 
tile.  Let  them  be  pressed  until  the 
mould  is  perfectly  filled  out.  Any 
pressure  over  and  above  this  only  serves 


to  shorten  the  life  of  the  press,  and  to 
force  the  mud  into  the  die,  thereby 
causing  trouble  and  delay  in  cleaning 
it. 

What  press  do  you  recommend  ?  is  a 
question  I  am  constantly  asked,  and  not 
from  the  States  alone.  I  notice  some  of 
your  ablest  contributors  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  it  rather  “invidious”  to  especially 
mention  any  particuliar  make  of  mach¬ 
ine.  I  cannot  look  upon  it  in  that 
light.  If  one  maker  has  produced  a 
machine  which  has  proved  servicable  to 
me,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  give 
my  experience  on  the  point,  when 
asked,  to  my  brother  •clayworkers,  be¬ 
cause  another  manufactures  a  similar 
class  of  machines,  possibly  equally  as 
good — perhaps  better,  leaving  those 
who  have  proved  them  so,  to  give  the 
trade  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  recieved  several  catalogues  from 
Germany  and  France  of  presses  with  re¬ 
volving  dies  and  all  sorts  of  ingenions 
devices,  claiming  to  press  the  particular 
roofing  tile,  in  which  I  am  interested, 
chiefly  and  effectively.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  I  do  not  want  anything 
better  than  a  Raymond  Re-press.  It 
will  press  roofing  tile  perfectly  and  as 
fast  as  it  is  possible  to  properly  take 
care  of  the  product.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  press,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  man,  the  cause  of  a  moment’s  de- 
lay.  The  trouble  is  always  in  getting 
the  material  to  it  and  away  from  it  fast 
enough. 

Let  your  off  bearers  remedy  any  de¬ 
fects,  and  see  that  the  tiles  are  straight 
and  true  before  placing  them  in  the 
racks  to  dry,  and  have  some  responsible 
person  go  over  them  a  few  hours  after 
to  make  certain  that  they  are  so.  Care 
on  all  these  points  will  be  found  most 
remunerative.  A  small  defect,  which 
could  often  be  rectified  by  a  touch  of 
the  hand,  will  frequently  cause  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  first  and  a  second 
class  tile,  which  difference,  in  this 
country,  represents  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  production. 

A  very  small  warp  will  increase  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  process  of  drying, 
whereas  if  the  tile  is  perfectly  true  (and 
the  clay  has  been  properly  selected  and 
prepared,)  it  will  remain  so.  The  great 
bug-bear  of  warping  and  cracking  in  a 
larger  roofing  tile,  exists  principally  in 
the  imagination  of  those  who  never 
have  had  proper  practical  experience  of 
their  manufacture,  or  who  are  interested 
in  some  other  form  of  roofing  material. 


Third,  drying.  If  the  necessary  care 
has  been  exercised  up  to  this  point,  the 
drying  of  the  pressed  tile  is  simply  a 
matter  of  patience.  Have  plenty  of 
rack  and  pallet  room,  or  allow  the  tile 
to  remain,  protected  from  both  sun  and 
wind,  until  perfectly  dry.  There  prob¬ 
ably  are  better  methods  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this,  but  I  have  no  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them. 

Fourth,  setting.  This  is  best  done  in 
a  square  kiln.  Let  the  tile  be  trimmed 
with  a  knife  to  remove  rough  edges,  etc., 
as  taken  from  the  pallet,  and  piled  in 
pairs,  back  to  back,  reversed,  two  or 
three  pair  in  each  pile  and  so  conveyed 
to  the  setter — set  in  the  kiln  in  pairs  on 
their  sides,  the  flanges  widest  apart  be¬ 
low,  as  close  as  possible  together  and 
perfectly  plumb,  reversing  the  course  of 
the  rows  each  layer.  So  placed  they 
will  easily  bear  their  weight  7  or  8 
courses  of  a  9j-inch  tile,  which  is  high 
enough.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained, 
in  my  opinion,  by  setting  a  kiln  very 
high. 

Fifth,  burning.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  whole 
business,  for  no  matter  how  much  skill 
and  care  have  been  expended,  and  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  up  to  this,  unless  the 
burning  is  properly  done,  it  is  all  labor 
lost.  This  has  been  said,  I  expect,  by 
every  wri'er  who  has  ever  expressed  his 
views  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  on  that  account. 

As  I  find  my  letter  getting  rather  too 
long,  and  wish  to  describe  a  simple  form 
of  up  draft  kiln,  which  I  find  burns  tile 
very  successfully,  I  will  postpone  further 
remarks  till  next  issue. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico.  R.  M.  Greer, 

Wants  Information- Kilns,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  amount 
due  on  subscription  account. 

I  am  running  a  small  yard  here  in 
Arapahoe,  selling  between  200,000  and 
500,000  a  year.  The  demand  was  better 
than  usual  the  past  season.  There  is  a 
brick  famine  in  Nebraska  at  present,  no 
brick  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  very  good  for  next  year,  better 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

I  burn  in  open  top  kilns  and  mould 
by  hand.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay 
me  to  get  a  machine  and  put  up  good 
kilns  with  the  trade  I  have  at  present.? 
My  brick  crack  badly  on  the  yard  and  I 
use  the  cracked  brick  to  make  the  cas¬ 
ing.  I  pay  $4.60  a  ton  for  coal  and  $4.00 
a  cord  for  wood.  My  fuel  costs  me 
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$2.00  per  thousand  and  I  have  about 
500  salmon  out  of  every  100,000  brick. 
Arapahoe,  Neb.  Wm.  Kailey. 


The  Longer  the  Better. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  Clay- Worker  for  1893.  I 
must  say  the  longer  I  take  the  Clay- 
Worker,  the  better  I  like  it.  I  look  for 
it  each  month  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
I  do  for  a  letter  from  my  best  girl.  I 
think  he  is  a  poor  brickmaker  that  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  subscribe  for  the  Clay- 
Worker.  As  an  educator,  your  Journal 
has  no  equal.  Keep  on  in  your  good 
work,  and  in  time  it  will  bear  good  fruit 

throughout  the  land. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  I  am 
Very  Respectfully, 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  T.  Fanning, 


A  Large  Field  \\  ell  Occupied. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  renewal  of 
subscription  to  your  valuable  Journal. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  activity  in  the  brick 
business  in  this  vicinity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extreme  cold  weather  we  have 
had,  both  in  mining  clay  and  shipping 
by  rail.  The  manufacturers  in  this 
section  are  all  enlarging  their  works, 
and  seem  to  anticipate  an  immense 
business. 

I  noticed,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
very  extensive  brick  works,  with  some 
forty  new  cottages  of  Adam  Weber’s  are 
getting  well  under  way,  and  are  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  These  new  works  are  being 
built  on  the  Raritan  River,  adjoining 
the  extensive  plant  of  the  Raritan  Hol¬ 
low  and  Porous  Brick  Co.,  of  which  C. 
ltopi  is  the  able  superintendent.  This 
firm  has',  within  the  past  year,  built  a 
number  of  pretty  cottages  for  then- 
workmen,  which  make  the  vicinity  not 
only  look  business-like,  but  quite  at¬ 
tractive. 

Near  by  these  are  the  large  works  of 
Mr.  Isaacs,  and  the  extensive  plant  of 
C.  Pardee,  where  they  manufacture  a 
great  variety  of  goods  from  a  fire  brick 
to  a  very  creditable  art  tile. 

The  new  fire  brick  works  of  Ostrander, 
which  have  recently  been  completed,  I 
understand,  are  filling  large  orders  for 
Cuba  and  other  adjacent  points. 

These  plants  with  several  other  largei 
ones,  have  located  here  on  account  of 
the  large  beds  of  fire  and  front  brick 


clays  found  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
I  can  frankly  say,  any  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  readers  in  search  of  extensive 
beds  of  clay,  with  good  rail  and  water 
communications,  with  a  convenient 
market  for  their  goods,  would  do  well  to 
bring  some  of  their  Western  machinery 
and  progressive  business  methods  to 
these  parts. 

Wishing  you  and  the  Clay-Worker 
all  the  success  you  are  so  well  entitled 
to,  and  fully  believing  we  are  on  the  eve 
of’  a  great  prosperity,  even  if  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  change,  I  am, 

Very  Hopefully, 

Augustine  Campbell, 
Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Co., 
Metuclien,  N.  J. 


Wants  to  Build  a  Dryer. 

Editor  C lay -Worker : 

I  have  often  noticed  inquiries  in  your 
Journal  by  different  persons  in  regard 
to  questions  about  new  improvements, 
plans,  etc.,  of  brickmaking. 

We  have  been  running  a  brickyard 
for  about  12  years  and  have  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  brick¬ 
making,  from  the  one  horse  mill  to  our 
present  plant,  consisting  of  a  “Kells  end 
cut”  machine  and  a  50  horse-powei 
engine.  We  are  making  a  very  fine 
grade  brick,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

We  are  very  much  in  need  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  process  of  drying  our  brick.  At 
present  we  have  four  large  sheds  with  a 
capacity  of  $160,000.  We  take  the  brick 
from  the  machine  on  cart  and  hack 
them  in  the  shed.  One  great  difficulty 
we  find  in  drying  them  is,  their  crack¬ 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  dry, 
hot  winds  under  control,  so  vhat  we 
have  a  great  many  broken  brick. 

Our  plan  now  is  to  build  a  dryer,  but 
what  style  to  use  is  the  greatest  question 
to  us.  Our  sheds  (4  in  number)  are  70 

feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

Which  will  be  the  cheaper  and  the 
more  satisfactory,  to  use  brick  or  tiling 
for  the  flues  in  the  floor  of  the  dryei  ? 
We  have  one  plan  of  building,  a  course 
of  flues  of  six-inch  tiling,  making  them 
about  six  inches  apart  and  running 
lengthwise  of  the  shed,  making  each 
shed  separate  from  the  others. 

Again,  which  is  the  cheaper  to  use  as 
a  means  of  heating— steam  or  heat  ?  Is 
is  it  possible  to  use  the  waste  steam 
from  the  engine  and  would  there  be 
sufficient  steam  from  a  50  horse-power 
engine  ?  We  are  quite  anxious  to  learn 


from  the  experience  of  others,  and  not 
drive  ahead  and  get  some  old  concern 
of  no  use  to  us,  through  ignorance. 
We  expect  to  make  1,000,000  brick  this 

year. 

Where  can  we  obtain  plans  and  “ex¬ 
perience  ?”  It  might  be  cheaper  to  have 
a  dryer  put  in  and  warranted  by  some 
experienced  party. 

Cordially  Yours, 

W.  G.  Bower  &  Son, 

Vermillion,  S.  D. 


A  Railroad  to  Success. 

Editor  Clay-Wo>'ker : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  subscription 
for  Clay- Worker.  This  should  have 
been  sent  before,  and  I  have  no  excuse 
to  offer.  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  All 
right,  but  do  not  let  it  happen  again,” 
as  I  have  often  said  to  my  pallet  boys. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  not  fail  to  send 
the  Clay-Worker.  We  have  use  for  it 
yet,  if  only  to  read  the  different  opinions 
some  of  which  are  logical  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  those  who  follow  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  some  good  point,  and  not  get 
them  stuck  in  the  mud.  There  are  a 
good  many  young  ones,  though,  just 
starting  out,  who  will  jump  the  main 
line  for  some  side  track  with  poor  bal¬ 
last  and  old,  worn  out,  discarded  track 
from  the  main  line,  which  is  sure  to 
land  them  in  the  ditch  of  “Millions  in  it. 

They  have  never  been  over  the  road, 
don’t  know  how  far  it  is  to  the  end.  No 
schedule  to  run  by,  only  a  wild  cat.  No 
pilot  ahead.  Up  ana  down  grade. 
Short  curves,  liable  to  strike  a  snag  any 
time.  Still  they  go  on  the  same  line. 
An  old  engineer  or  conductor  that 
would  take  them  through  safe  on  the 

main  line,  they  have  no  use  for.  They 
want  to  make  some  big  strike  all  alone, 
and  they  are  sure  they  are  on  the  right 
track.  For  they  see  “millions  in  it.”  At 
last  they  come  to  the  end  and  stick  in 
the  mud,  their  “millions”  gone,  and  are 
surprised  to  find  others  have  been  there. 

The  Pacific  coast  offers  exceedingly 
good  chances  for  live,  experienced  brick 
men,  who  know  good  clay  when  the}- 
see  it.  That  is  what  we  have— no  bet¬ 
ter  on  earth,  for  all  classes  of  work  and 
plenty  of  it.  We  have  no  use  for  the 
inexperienced,  all-wise  manager  who 
builds  air  castles  on  a  foundation  that 
will  crack  and  let  the  castle  and  the 
manager  through.  He  may  succeed  in 
getting  out  alive,  and  with  the  advice  of 
a  good  doctor,  may,  if  he  has  lots  of  sand, 
recover  from  the  fall  and  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  engineer  pull  through  in  time, 
that  is,  if  his  pocket  is  deep  enough. 
This  is  a  great  world,  all  made  of  mud 

and  all  return  to  mud. 

Pacific  Coaster. 


The  clay- worker. 
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THE  SPECIAL  CONVENTION  NUMBER. 

We  look  back  upon  the  issue  of  the 
Convention  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  not  as  a  creation  of  our  own, 
but  rather  as  one  which  emanated  from 
the  Convention;  which  came  from  the 
clayworkers  themselves;  as  something 
which  has  a  specific  and  distinct  value 
as  relating  to  the  products  of  practical, 
money-making  business  men.  For  that 
reason  it  is  entitled  to,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive,  the  considerate  attention  of  all 
practical  craftsmen.  None  of  the  essays 
or  speeches  were  from  theorists.  All 
were  from  men  who  have  tasted  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience.  They  went  before  the 
convention  with  specific  subjects  assigned 
to  them.  How  well  they  covered  the 
ground  may  be  seen  by  reading  cur 
Special  Convention  Number,  of  which 
we  are  quite  proud.  Not  many  years 
ago  work  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
regarded  as  absurd.  People  would  have 
said  :  “Why  should  mechanics,  or  man¬ 
ufacturers,  those  who  have  paid  large 
sums  of  money  for  their  experience, 
come  into  a  body  and  tell  all  about 
their  work  and  how  it  is  done?”  They 
would  have  said  that  the  man  who  is 
smart  enough  to  get  hold  of  and  control 
such  a  business;  the  one  who  can  make 
money  in  working  clay;  the  one  who 
can  make  good  and  cheap  brick,  would 
naturally  keep  all  the  knowledge  rela¬ 
ting  thereto,  in  his  own  hands.  They 
would  have  seen  no  reason  why  he 


should  make  it  public.  Nevertheless, 
we  have,  in  the  recent  Convention  Num¬ 
ber,  this  very  experience  from  practical 
people.  They  give  publicly  the  results 
of  their  every-day  experience,  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  go  into  type 
and  become  the  common  property  of 
the  entire  craft.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
not  done  for  fun  ;  it  is  not  done  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  the  sake  of  helping  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  for  we  do  not  find  that  kind  of 
charity  in  business.  It  is  because  it  is 
recognized  that  the  fullness  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  necessary  for  the  highest  success 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  as  a  result, 
we  have  various  schemes  of  co-operation. 
A  meeting  in  convention  is  one  type  of 
co-operation.  It  is  a  co-operation  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  practical  details  of  the  business  of 
working  clay.  It  is  known  that  no  man 
can  monopolize  it  all,  it  is  known  that  no 
man  can  succeed  from  what  he  acquires 
alone;  from  what  he  works  out  from 
his  inner  consciousness.  It  is  known 
that  the  knowledge  of  all  is  none  too 
much,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  all  is 
necessary  to  the  best  success. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  BRICKMAKER. 


It  seems  that  the  professional  brick- 
maker  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
However,  Mr.  Fairhall  clearly  outlines 
the  plan  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
such  service.  Mr.  Fairhall  is  in  the 
line  of  the  highest  advancement  of 
technical  education.  The  scheme 
which  he  represents  for  a  trade  school 
is  parallel  with  the  highest  thought  in 
connection  with  technical  advancement 
as  known  in  European  countries.  In 
France  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Government, 
in  connection  with  schools,  that  the 
work  shall  be  of  a  severely  practical 
character.  That  which  shall  do  the 
most  from  a  business  point  of  view,  is  a 
direct,  special  training,  looking  to  the 
material  advancement  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  sufficient  that  people 
should  have  general  information  and 
general  education.  It  is  necessary 
they  have  such  information  and  train¬ 
ing  as  is  required  to  enable  them  to  add 
to  their  productive  capacity  immediately 
upon  leaving  school. 

A  young  man  or  woman  who  goes 
through  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  high  schools  and  even  the  col¬ 
leges  of  this  country,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  earn  a  living.  This  is 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  highest 
educational  ideas  of  the  most  advanced 


nation  of  Europe.  They  say  that  when 
one  has  for  many  years  been  bending 
his  efforts  and  energies  in  an  educational 
direction,  he  should  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  direct  benefit  to  himself;  some¬ 
thing  which  gives  an  earning  capacity, 
and  which  is  of  direct  and  material 
benefit  to  the  nation  at  large.  This  is 
technical  education.  Now,  a  young 
man  who  goes  through  college,  re¬ 
quires  additional  training  of  from  three 
to  five  years  in  which  to  equip  himself 
to  earn  a  living.  It  he  could  come 
home  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
brick,  how  to  do  carpenter  work,  how  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings,  how  to  build  a  railroad,  or  how 
even  to  conduct  one  detail  of  a  railroad, 
he  would  be  of  more  use  to  the  world 
than  under  the  present  condition. 

Making  brick  is  profitable  work.  A 
man  can  make  no  better  use  of  his  time 
than  in  studying  the  best  methods  of 
getting  the  most  money  out  of  clay. 
The  more  education  one  has,  if  applied 
in  the  right  direction,  the  better  clay- 
worker  he  will  make.  This  is  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Fairhall.  He  makes  it 
clear  enough,  and  it  is  one  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  inherent  merit,  must  make 
itself  felt,  no  difference  what  the  mi¬ 
nority  may  think  about  it. 


ARTISTIC  BRICKMAKING. 


Mr.  Taylor’s  essay  on  front  brick  and 
the  artistic  aspect  of  brickmaking  read 
at  Louisville  and  given  in  full  in  the 
Special  Convention  Number,  has  a  his¬ 
torical  and  a  practical  business  value. 
We  have  the  record  of  front  brickmak¬ 
ing,  indicating  its  small  beginnings,  its 
development  and  prognostication  as  to 
the  future.  The  future  is  only  to  be 
judged  by  the  past.  The  clay  world 
must  enlarge.  The  making  of  ordinary 
building  brick  is  a  large  feature  of  the 
work,  but  with  organization,  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  most  of  all,  increase  of  capi¬ 
tal,  the  time  may  come  when  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  brick  will  not  be  as 
profitable  as  at  this  time.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  for  those  who  have 
capital  invested  in  this  business  to  look 
outside  the  ordinary  channels  of  brick¬ 
making.  The  history  of  the  higher  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  art  in  any  section  is 
generally  about  the  same.  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities,  the  first  ventures 
from  the  beaten  track  are  usually  made. 
Front  brick  were  first  made  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Now  we  have  front  brick  made 
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in  Tail  holt  and  other  small  towns;  there 
is  a  demand  for  something  more  than 
the  enclosure  of  four  walls.  As  Mr. 
Taylor  so  clearly  outlines,  most  people 
are  looking  to  something  beyond  the 
ordinary.  At  first  this  takes  the  form 
of  the  unusual,  and  in  time  that  of  the 
artistic.  One  who  in  making  decora¬ 
tive  brick  merely  undertakes  to  do  the 
unusual,  to  make  a  form  not  common, 
a  shape  other  than  square,  may  receive 
patronage  for  a  time.  However,  it  is  the 
one  who  makes  a  form  which  is  inter¬ 
esting,  one  which  is  artistic  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  who  receives  permanent  support. 
Beautiful  bricks  well  formed,  suggested 
by  the  artist  and  shaped  by  the  skillful 
mechanic,  once  introduced  are  on  the 
market  for  all  time.  On  the  back  of 
the  program  of  the  rscent  convention  is 
a  brick  supposed  to  be  ornamental  in 
form.  However,  the  outlines  are  crude, 
there  is  no  beauty  in  it,  it  is  merely  un- 
usal.  It  is  simply  not  a  square  brick. 
An  investment  in  patterns  and  machin¬ 
ery  to  make  a  brick  of  this  form  would 
no  doubt  prove  a  permanent  one,  though 
possibly  not  profitable.  The  lesson  of 
this  is,  if  one  would  make  onamental 
brick  or  other  decorative  forms  in  clay 
work,  they  should  see  to  it  that  the 
product  is  artistically  designed  and 
then  it  will  be  good  for  all  time.  There 
is  no  fashion  about  true  beauty.  Really 
good  design  is  always  in  style.  The 
truly  artistic  never  grows  old.  An  in¬ 
vestment  in  machinery  and  methods  to 
do  artistic  work  is  never  wasted.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  patterns  of 
ornamental  brick  work  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  ugl)  .  The  artistic  sense  of  the 
people  and  the  demand  of  the  architect 
is  for  something  better. 


CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  following  firms,  it  is  reported, 
have  arranged  to  make  exhibits  of  their 
machinery  at  the  Columbian  Exposition : 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  0 ; 
J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  of  Willoughby, 
0:  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O; 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Simpson  Press  Brick  Machine  Co., 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  C.  W.  Raymond  & 
Co.,  of  Dayton,  O. 

These  firms  have  agreed  to  erect  a 
building  to  cost  $15,000,  for  their  ex¬ 
clusive  use. 


Bradford,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick 
plant,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000. 


NEW  CATALOGUES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  a  copy  of  their 
new  1893  catalogue  of  Clayworking 
machinery.  It  is  a  fine  book  of  1°6 
pages  and  illustrates  almost  every  known 
device  for  the  manufacture  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  brick  by  the  stiff  clay  process. 

The  index  alone  occupies  two  full  pages 
indicating  the  elaborate  character 
of  the  work.  Those  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  any  brickyard  appliance 
should  write  them  for  a  copy. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  87 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  has  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue 
a  handsome  publication  devoted  to  the 
dry  press  process  of  brick  manufactuie 
in  general, and  the  Simpson  press  in  pai- 
ticular.  The  illustrations  are  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  and  the  plates  showing  the 
sectional  views  of  a  dry  press  plant  will 
prove  of  value  to  all  contemplating  the 
construction  of  such  works  copy  will 
be  mailed  free  on  application. 

Auger  Brick  Machinery  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  new  and  beautifully  executed 
catalogue  recently  issued  by  J.  W.  Pen- 
field  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  The 
front  cover  title  is  a  work  of  art  and  con¬ 
trasts  strangely  with  the  commonplace 
pamphlets  that  were  the  rule  a  very 
few  years  since.  Not  more  marked  is 
the  improvement  in  the  matter  and 
make  up  of  catalogues  than  the  chaiac- 
ter,  design  and  efficiency  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  illustrated.  Write  for  a  copy,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

Heating,  Ventilating  and  Drying, 
is  the  title,  which  is  handsomely  em¬ 
bossed  in  fire  bronze,  of  an  elaborate 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  firm  has  per¬ 
fected  a  system  of  hot  blast  steam  dry¬ 
ing,  that  they  believe  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  now  common  method  of 
drying  brick.  Those  interested  can  ob¬ 
tain  copy  of  catalogue  and  full  informa- 
free  by  addressing  them. 

The  1893  Monarch  Brick  Machine 
is  the  title  of  a  neat  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Wellington  (Ohio)  Machine  Co. 
The  Monarch  is  a  radical  departure  in 
the  soft  clay  brick  machine  line,  as  our 
readers  may  see  by  writing  for  a  copy 
of  their  new  catalogue. 

A  Brick  has  been  throwfi  at  us  by  C. 
&  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Not  a 
real  brick  but  just  a  miniature  brick  in 
paper,  between  the  two  lids  of  which  is 
combined  a  memorandum  book,  calen¬ 


dar  and  incidentally,  brief  mention 
of  the  brick  yard  supplies  manufactured 
by  them.  Write  them  if  you  want  a 
unique  souvenir  of  the  recent  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Louisville. 

Geo.  B.  Engle  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
favored  us  with  a  very  pretty  pocket 
catalogue  of  the  ornamental  and  press 
brick  manufactured  by  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.  In 
addition  to  the  various  forms  of  brick,  of 
which  there  are  a  hundred  or  more, 
views  of  arches,  panels  and  piers  aie 
given,  also  sectional  drawings  showing 
the  manner  of  laying  the  brick  for  cer¬ 
tain  effects.  The  little  book  should  find 
a  place  on  every  architect  and  contrac¬ 
tor’s  desk. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  have  issued  a  neat  little 
pamphlet  illustrating  and  describing 
their  standard  brick  and  tile  drier.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  our 
readers  wbo  write  them  for  it. 

M  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  issued  a  new  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery  and 
fixtures,  uf  which  they  manufacture  a 
great  variety,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
referring  to  page  315  of  this  paper  which 
gives  the  complete  list. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  are  mailing  their  new 
1893  catalogue.  If  you  want  to  know 
anything  About  Chain  Belting,  Elevat¬ 
ing  and  Conveying  Machinery,  send  for 
a  copy. 

CLAY  ROOFS. 

We  believe  that  if  there  were  a 
manufacturer  of  clay  roofs  in  every  im¬ 
portant  town  in  the  United  States,  that 
each  particular  owner  of  such  a  plant 
would  derive  a  profit  from  the  industry. 
The  clay  roof  is  wanted.  It  is  not 
readily  obtainable.  New  clay  products 
of  all  kinds  are  in  demand.  The  inher¬ 
ent  value  of  the  material  makes  this 
true.  Nothing  is  wanted  more  than  a 
good  roofing  material.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  compositions,  nor 
in  slate  nor  shingle.  The  ideal  roof,  the 
one  that  must  come,  the  one  certain  of 
practical  and  commercial  success  is  the 
burned  clay  roof. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
large  paving  brick  works  of  the  Buck- 
staff  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  near  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss, 
$150,000.  Insurance,  $50,000.  The 
works  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 


The  c  u  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Whitehall,  Ill.,  wants  a  brick  factory. 

A  brick  plant  will  be  erected  at 
Charlestown,  Ind. 

The  Chesterfield  (Ind)  Brick  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital,  $12,000. 

Mr.  Joseph  Holyoke,  an  oldtime 
'  brickmaker,  of  Brewer,  Me.,  died  Feb. 
9th. 

Lawrence  P.  Huhn,  a  well  known 
brickmaker,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  Feb. 
~  Gth. 

A  brick  and  tile  factory  will  be  es¬ 
tablish  at  Industry,  Ill.,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  Chemical  Pottery  Works,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  Jan.  16th.  Loss, 
$15,000. 

The  Hercules  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  been  incorporated.  Capital  stock, 
$50,000. 

A  paving  brick  company  has  organ¬ 
ized  at  Clinton,  Ind.  Capital  stock 
$30,000. 

The  Arlington,  (Tenn.)  Brick  Co.  had 
a  $700  blaze  at  their  works  early  in 
January. 

J.  L.  Platt,  president  Platt  Brick  and 
Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  la  ,  died 
of  heart  failure  Feb.  1st. 

Daniel  A.  Tobias,  of  the  firm  of  Tobias 
Bros.  &  Co.,  brickmakers,  Hamburg,  Pa., 
died  Feb.  4th.  Aged  39  years. 

Ford  &  Hughes,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  have 
purchased  the  brick  works  owned  by 
the  West  Lynchburg  Land  Co. 

J.  R.  Vaughn  &  Son  will  erect  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  at  ElDorado,  Pa.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  red  building  brick. 

Louis  Oberschelp  and  Frank  C.  Boy- 
den,  Sheffield,  Ill.,  will  start  a  brick  and 
tile  factory  at  that  place  in  the  spring. 

The  State  Line  Brick  Works,  Salem, 
Ohio,  have  shut  down  on  account  of  a 
strike,  caused  by  a  reduction  in  wages. 

^  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Cali.,  contemplate  establishing  a  large 
terra  cotta  plant  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Jno.  A.  Voss  has  sold  his  tile  factory 
at  Thomasboro,  Ill.,  to  Otto  J.  Manke  of 
Chicago,  who  will  take  possession  March 
1st. 

An  employe  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  was  killed  Jan.  23rd,  by  a 
cave-in  at  the  clay  mine  near  Warring¬ 
ton,  Mo. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Boyle,  of  Rives,  Va.,  has 
sold  a  tract  of  clay  land  near  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  to  parties  who  will  erect  a 
large  brick  plant. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
and  common  brick  is  soon  to  be  erected 
at  DeSoto,  Ind.  The  parties  interested 
are  Peter  McNerney,  Col.  J.  H.  Grover 
and  J.  S.  Melton. 


Kensington,  Kan.,  is  to  have  a  brick 
plant. 

Lincoln,  HI.,  is  to  have  a  steam  brick 
plant. 

The  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Clay  Works  has 
increased  its  capital  to  $50,000. 

The  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  been  chartered.  Capital 
$100,000. 

Geo.  F.  Cotton,  Mayor  of  Superior 
Neb.,  is  the  owner  of  a  patent  kiln,  and 
intends  to  organize  a  company  and  start 
a  brick  plant  at  Table  Rock. 

C.  C.  Cocke,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  a 
Chief  brick  machine  that  he  would  like 
to  trade  for  a  Potts  or  Pentield  machine 
of  larger  capacity. 

Frank  O’Brien,  of  O’Brien  Bros., 
Natchez,  Miss.,  has  purchased  an  inter¬ 
est  and  will  assume  the  management  of 
the  Monroe  Brick  Co. 

The  vitrified  brickmakers  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  held  a  meeting  at  Nebraska 
City,  Neb ,  February  10th  to  arrange  a 
schedule  of  prices,  etc. 

A  cave-in  at  the  works  of  the  Merrill 
Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Chas.  Reider  and  the  in¬ 
jury  of  other  workmen. 

F.  L.  Hall  and  others  of  Middleburgh, 
Fla.,  will  establish  brick  works  there. 
Will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues 
of  steam-power  machinery,  etc. 

Powell,  Partridge  •&  Storer’s  Brick 
and  Terra  Cotta  Works,  at  Rocky  Hill, 
near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  were  burned  Feb.’ 
1st.  Loss,  $20,000.  Partly  insured. 

The  Donnelly  Brick  Works,  New 
Brittain,  Conn.,  will  add  to  their  brick 
works  a  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  terra  cotta  and  fancy  pressed  brick. 

J  no.  Goodwin,  employed  at  the  Peoria 
pottery,  Peoria,  HI.,  was  injured  by 
saggers  falling  on  his  head  and  should¬ 
ers.  His  injuries  are  not  considered  fatal. 

The  Wataga  Brick,  Tile  and  Coal  Co., 
Wataga,  Ill.,  have  removed  to  Galeburgh, 
Ill.,  changed  their  name  to  the  Gales- 
burgh  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  and  increased 
their  capital  to  $50,000. 

The  Brown  Brother’s  Brick  Co.,  and 
the  Central  City  Brick  Co.,  Pools  Brook, 
near  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  have  consoli¬ 
dated  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Central  City  Brick  Co. 

The  Canon  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Canon  City,  Colo.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $30,000.  The 
incorporators  are:  J.  H  Peabody,  C.  W 
Burrage,  W.  H.  Trout,  Charles  Pauls,  G. 

R.  Shaeffer,  B.  F.  Young  and  E.  F. 
Jewett.  Works  will  be  erected  at  one.» 

D.  G.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
who  had  a  small  “Wanted”  ad.  in  the 
Jan.  Clay-Worker  writes:  “We  must 
give  your  journal  credit  for  being  a 
medium  to  enlarge  any  person’s  line  of 
correspondence.  We  have  had  replies 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
‘Please  take  it  out.’” 


The  Queen’s  Run  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  have  received  an  order  for  a  car 
load  of  fire  brick  from  the  Old  Dominion 
Copper  Company,  of  Willcox,  Arizona. 
The  shipment  will  consist  of  but  one 
car  load  of  fifteen  ton.  The  freight  will 
amount  to  $325,  and  the  fire  brick  will 
have  to  be  hauled  on  wagons  140  miles 
from  the  railroad  station. 

The  Superior  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  declared  a  dividend  January 
1st  of  45  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  Company  made  during 
the  past  season  with  one  Lion  Machine 
over  8,000,000  of  brick,  which  discounts, 
any  single  year’s  work  ever  done  before 
by  a  Lion  machine.  The  Superior  Co., 
is  now  putting  in  another  Lion  Machine 
and  expects  to  make  15,000,000  brick 
the  coming  season.  Frank  Frommeyer 
formerly  connected  with  the  Lion 
Piessed  Brick  Co.,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Superior  Co. 

The  Aerated  Fuel  Co.,  45  Drexel 
Bldg.,  New  York,  have  obtained  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  suits  brought  for  infringement 
of  their  patent  covering  apparatus  for 
burning  oil  in  connection  with  com¬ 
pressed  air.  The  decision  was  rendered 
by  Judge  Acheson  and  is  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Aerated  Fuel  Co.  They 
will  be  pleased  to  send  complete  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  case  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested. 

Prices  op  Brick  por  1893.— These 
prices  for  supplying  bricks  during  the 
piesent  year  were  determined  upon  yes¬ 
terday  at  a  meeting  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  the 
Builders’  Exchange;  Salmon  brick,  $5.75 
per  thousand;  hard  bricks,  $8;  machine 
made  stretchers,  $10  to  $11;  hand-made 
stretchers,  $10  to  $14;  pressed  bricks,  $18 
to  $20.  Thomas  Flood,  vice-president 
of  the  association,  was  chairman,  and 
every  brick  manufacturer  in  the  city 
signed  the  schedule  of  prices,  promising 
not  to  supply  bricks  at  less  than  the 
rate  agreed  upon  .—Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Grant  Park  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  has  been  incorporated,  capital  stock, 
$25,000  and  the  plant  is  now  undergo¬ 
ing  extensive  improvements.  They  will 
replace  their  small  engine  and  boiler 
with  a  90  horse  power  automatic  engine 
and  a  luO  horse  power  boiler;  will  also 
add  a  new  Pug  mill  and  reconstruct 
their  dry  house.  The  dry  house  is  30  x 
120  feet,  the  steam  pipes  will  be  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  house  six  inches  apart, 
then  between  each  two  strings  of  pipe 
will  be  two  rows  of  brick  set  upon  edge 
running  parallel  with  pipes,  then  one 
course  of  brick  will  be  laid  flat  crosswise 
of  shed  upon  which  the  green  brick  and 
tile  are  to  be  dried,  using  exhaust  steam 
during  the  day  and  live  steam  at  night, 
brick  and  tile  to  be  loaded  upon  cars 
run  upon  eight  pound  T  rail  on  the 
first  floor,  and  as  the  upper  floor  is 
shelved.  They  will  let  it  remain  so  and 
use  trucks.  The  demand  for  brick  and 
tile  has  been  very  great  and  they  have 
been  behind  all  fall. 
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THE  c  l  a  y- w  orker 


A  RICH  CLAY  TERRITORY. 

One  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  the 
United  States  exists  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Muskingum  River,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
years  past  millions  -of  plain  and  ornamental 
building  brick  and  vitrified  paving  brick,  mill¬ 
ions  of  gallons  of  pottery  ware,  and  miles  of 
sewer  and  drain  tile  have  been  shipped  from 
this  neighborhood  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
At  Zanesville,  the  metropolis  of  this  region,  is 
located  the  largest  encaustic  tile  works  in  the 
world,  a  plant  covering  thirty-five  acres,  and 
whose  wares  are  the  only  successful  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  imported  product. 

The,  cream  of  this  remarkable  region  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  navigable 
stream,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
and  the  Zanesville  and  Ohio  River  Railway 
has  recently  been  constructed  to  open  this  val¬ 
uable  territory  to  development.  Clays  of  every 
quality  and  description  are  found  in  inexhaus¬ 
tible  quantities,  and,  as  if  Nature  purposed  to 
create  an  El  Dorado,  in  many  places  immense 
veins  of  superior  bituminous  coal  lie  with  the 
clays,  so  that  they  may  be  mined  together. 

Excellent  building  sites  abound  and  the  clays 
and  coal  may  be  tippled  into  the  works,  thus 
insuring  the  minimum  cost  in  production. 

The  Railway  Company  offers  inducements  to 
operators,  and  samples  of  the  clays,  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  manufactured  form,  may  be  seen  in 
its  offices  at  Zanesville.  Individuals  and  Com¬ 
panies  are  solicited  to  investigate  this  territory, 
and  be  assured  that  no  hyperbole  lias  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  describing  it.  It  is  simply  an  unde¬ 
veloped  territory,  and  the  earliest  locator  will 
secure  choice  of  position. 

The  Railway  Company  has  no  interest  in  any 
of  the  properties,  but  its  officers  solicit  investi¬ 
gation,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  answering 
enquiries  and  showing  locations.  Address, 

,T.  Hope  Sutor,  Receiver, 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 


AERATED  FUEL  MP 

”  "  Springfield,  Mass 


The  J.  R.  Armstrong  System 


.OF. 


Rurning  Crude  Petroleum. 

therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY, 

CLAIMED  FOR  THE  .T.  R.  ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

and  settings,  but  mild  and  harmless,  as  the  boiler 


1.  It  uses  comparatively  little  steam,  as  the  oil  is 
partly  atomized  by  the  air  device. 

‘2.  It  makes  comparatively  little  noise. 

3.  Its  fire  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  burner 
all  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  utilizing  the 
the  entire  shell. 

4.  It  throws  no  oil  into  the  combustion  chamber 
to  be  vaporized  ou  the  hot  bricks  and  on  th6  boiler 
depositing  carbon,  but  burns  as  a  pure  white  gas 
llame,  without  impinging  against  the  boiler. 

5.  Its  fire  is  not  fierce  and  destructive  to  boilers 


' ' No°ofl  dDps^f  rom  the  mouth  of  the  burners 
"  T^Neithe^  smoke  nor  smell  results  from  the 

.nd  is  simple  in 
construction  having  no  delicate  parts  to  wear  out 
or  clog  up.  It  is  almost  indestructible  by  ord  nary 

()_  is  known  to  be  the  most  economical  system 
in  the  market. 


We  are  prepared  to  equip  plants  of  any  character.  Our  burners 
their  superimftv  over  all  others.  Send  for  Circular  telling-  of  the  ADA  ANT AGES  Oh 

0IL  asafuel  J.  R.  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

“The  Temple,”  Room  616,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


c„,  rates  a  type  Apparatus,  largely  used  in  «..e  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  Its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 

"  “l  Ty  ^ 

obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  desenp 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  CO..  Buffalo.  IN.  Y. 

IMentiou  the  Clay-YV  orkw.l 
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FLORA  TEMPLE 

HAD  HER  DAY 

. . . . 

9 

And  a  bright  future  is  before  JAMES  FLOREY,  of  BRYN 
MAHR,  Penn.,  who  ordered  of  us  a  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 
and  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Brick  Cutting  Table. 

Also  W.  M.  Estill  &  Co.,  of  Athens,  Ill.,  Little  Wonder  Brick 
Machine,  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  No.  i  Open 
Top  Pug  Mill/ 

R.  B.  Moody,  of  Deland,  Ill.,  Little  Wonder  Tile  Machine. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  Little  Wonder  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine. 

Frederick  Weeks,  of  Akron,  O.,  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 

1  he  Dixon-Woods  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Wallace  Pat¬ 
ent  Pug  Mill. 

And,  if  you  want  to  achieve  success,  buy  no  other  than 
I  he  Little  or  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham  s 

Automatic  Cutting  Table ; 

THEY  ARB  THE  BfiST ! 

Manufactured  by  ■-  - 

The  Wallace  Mf g.  Co., 


[See  ad.  on  page  347. 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  hne- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— A  Dry  Press  brick  burner  accus¬ 
tomed  to  down  draft  kilns.  None  but 
first  class  men  need  apply.  Address.  ,, 

s  t  f  a  Dry  Press,  care  "Clay-vV  orker. 


WANTED— A  Superintendent  for  a  dry  press 
brick  yard  running  two  Arnold  machines. 
Must  be  fully  capable  of  taking  charge  of  such 
works  1.  .11  its  branches. 


FOR  SALE.  36  Oil  Burners  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  cheap.  Apply  t  *  _ 

Lexington  Brick  Co.  , 

3  a  Lexington,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE.  No.  8  Brewer  Mold  Wheel,  with 

plungers  complete,  only  been  used  four 

months,  will  sell  cheap. 

g  3  £  Florence,  S.  C. 


WANTED.  To  rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  a 
power  brick  machine  0f  large  capacity.  Ad- 

dress^giving  terms  “^.P^gSViUe,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE.  One  good,  heavy,  slide-valve  en¬ 
gine.  16x30.  10  foot  bind  wheel,  heavy,  12 
foot  fly  wheel  in  sections.  Reasons  for  selling,  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  larger  engine  Can  be  seen  at 
Booth  &  Fi.inn,  Lim.,  Brick  Aard, 
s  3  d  Ruchs  Hill,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  a 
hustler,  as  superintendent  Wire  cut  and 
Dry  Clay  Machines.  Down  draft  kilns.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
s  2  c  2,014  3d  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  faetrny 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  111.  Also 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  4  Co.  tile  m.chipe.  goo^hew.^  ^ 

j.,  tf  3  Bloomington,  Ill. 


CHR1VIPI0H  ALL  STEEL 

Brick  dryer  Cars 


For  SALE  CHEAP— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine  It  is  ns  good  as  new.  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  goo-1  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling-going  out  of  business  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

12  t{  d  Care  Clay-M  orker 


FOR  SALE. — One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  W  ill  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
s  i  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in  diam  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  bv  14-inehts.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Mas 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 

order  and  is  a  bar^sin. 

’  The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8  tf  1  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Are  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  ;  ■«•+■»$■  su.o: 

NO  BREAKDOWNS  and.  NO  DELAYS. 

„  »-  — =a>  Write  for  l*rices.  C 

Cleveland,  OWo. 


Cleveland  wneemarrow  &  pifg.  Co., 


Sole  Hanufacturers, 


lithographing. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  One 
No  7  Penfield  Brick  Machine  tile  dies  3  to  12 
inches  brick  dies  and  table  complete  2  spring 
trucss!  one  portable  boiler  and  engine.  12  horse 
Dower  All  in  good  running  order  and  will  sell 
afabargaln  U&M-oon. 

„  Albion,  Ind. 

s  tf  8p 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4>gin  x2/£in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  |<5od  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in. x2  and  i-16-m. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mo  d  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
Thesa  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address  _ 

Wellington  Machine  co., 

7  tf  ^  Wellington  Ohio 


ZINC  ETCHINGS. 


.  .  AND  .  . 

Fine  Printing  of  all  Kinds. 


HALF  TONES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  T.  he  Clay-Worker. 
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T>00F1NG  TILR  MAKERS-— WANTED.  A  first 
class  workman  in  early  spring  Apply  to 
St.  Paul  Fire  Brick  Co., 

2*  1-  Ottawa,  Minn. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  ancient  and  heretofore  unpro¬ 
gressive  art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brickmaking  craft 
is  no  longer  without  a  literature  of  its  own.  There  are 
now  some  good  practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and  burning  of  brick. 
The  list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 


FOR  SALE.  At  half  price.  One  No  1  Clay 
Crusher  and  Slone  Separator  with  Elevator, 
manufactured  by  H.  Brewer  Co.,  of  Tecumseh, 
Mich.  In  A  No.  1  order.  Address, 

Cone  Bros.  &  Co., 

2- 1-  c.  Jasper,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  Sword  brick  machines.  Have 
been  used  but  a  short  time.  Reason  for  sell 
ing,  a  change  of  system.  Apply  to 

Monroe  Brick  Co., 

2-  1-  d.  Monroe,  La. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  T.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Sword  Brick  Machine.  Has 
been  used  two  seasons.  Also,  one  Raymond 
wrought  iron  tempering  whee* 1  used  only  one 
month.  Will  sell  same  for  a  reasonable  price. 

LindauerA  Rohde, 

2-  1-  d.  Kaukauna,  Wis. 


THE  LE  MARS  BRICK  &  TILE  00.,  of  Le  Mars, 
Iowa,  beit  g  about  to  construct  a  patent  kiln, 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  busim  ss.is  anxious 
to  correspond  with  a  brickmaker  who  would  sup¬ 
ply  small  capital  ana  take  the  position  of  manager 
on  a  salary.  2. 1.  d. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  horse-power  brick  machines 
in  good  condition.  Fred  H  Brockett, 

1-  tf-  lp-  North  Haven,  Conn. 


ANNUALLY 

27,000,000 

TTNER’S 

BRICKS 

MADE 


LOUIS 


BELLEVILLE 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  QUALITY. 
OFFICE  ADDRESS: 

Anthony  Ittner, 

elephone  Building.  ST.  LOUIS 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 


^ilaiiaiaiwwiiBRiiaraiaii 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  of  brick  yard 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner. 
Reference  given.  Address  “c.  M.  L.” 

lift  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Rrick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  dr.  F.  Verges, 

1-  2p  Norfolk,  Neb 


FOR  SA.LE.  One  Quaker  horse-power  and  one 
Hall's  Improved  horse-power  brick  machine, 
will  be  sold  low  to  close  out  abandoned  brick 
wor^s-  M.  V.  B.  W  agoner, 

2s-  2  e.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  60  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

12-  6.  c.  Danville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mould  Andrus  Dry  Press. 

Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order.  One 
Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine.  One  Cyclone  Pul¬ 
verizer.  A  pply  to 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 

1- 11-  d.  Missoula,  Mont. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  wants  position,  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  dry  pr.  ss.  stiff  or  soft  mud 
system  first-class  burner,  in  either  up  or  down 
draft  kilns,  a  practical  engineer,  can  do  own  re¬ 
pairs  and  keep  machinery  in  good  running  order 
a  good  manager  of  men.  References  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  Address  “G.  B,” 

2s  2p  tf  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  burner  accustomed  to  burning 
soft  mud  bricks,  one  who  understands  re¬ 
pairing  kilns  and  has  rome  experience  in  setting 
prefered.  Apply  wi  h  list  of  references  from  last 
and  former  employers  and  salary  expected  to 
_  ,  J.  A.  Blaffer  <fc  Son, 

s  tf  d  Foot  Anstedity  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED.  A  party,  active  or  silent  to  join  a 
practical  man  in  manufacturing  street  lav¬ 
ing  brick.  The  shale  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  is  equal  to  the  very  best  in  the  country.  A 
large  section  of  country  ready  for  paving  brick, 
but  not  now  supplied.  Address 
,  Paving  Brick, 

8  2d  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc  ,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  verv  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  “  Clay- Worker.  ’  ’ 
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WANTED  A  situation  as  burner.  Thoroughly 
unders  ands  the  Hoffmann  Kiln.  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  had  16  years  experience  with  various 
dt  signs  of  kilns  and  would  prefer  taking  sole 
charge  of  damper  work.  Testimonials  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  if  desired.  Address,  F.  Lockyer, 

•_>  i  d.  57th,  above  Vine  St.,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  f  >r  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capral. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns  good  c'ay.  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months  Hard  brick  S8  to  *9.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections  Good 
credit  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  h-re. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf  d  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Pen  field  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  . 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  votaw, 

s  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each ;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  Sjieet  iron 
smoke  stack  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections:  oue  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supplv  above  boilers.  Also  three  <  haser  <  lay 
Mills, 'made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  9f  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factor v  of  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  St.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

12  t{  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


TAAAAAAAAAKAAA******** 

—  «■>  m  ■mf*  was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  1  pi 

^  JJ  Jj  lytAiN  would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him.  ^ 


^  who  put  straw 

3 

i  BRICKS 

A»» 


would  procure 

As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  youi 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  jf 

WFW  V  V 


■rk 


j.  H.  &  D.  LAKE  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

R’  CTION  CLUTCH 

PULLEYS 

-  and  CUT-OFF 

,  COUPLINGS. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


HORNELLSVILLE,  N.V. 

The  Simplest, 
strongest  and  Best 
Cluirii Pullfy|fr.  J 

,  made.  Adapted  j=— 
«i  to  light  or  heavy’ 

^  ®*work,  stopping  and  , 
istartingmachineseasily  , 
and  quickly  without  jar. 


niXON’SQRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
|T  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  to  to  IS  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


L  .  . FOR 

Clav,  Coal,  Ores.  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


If  you  need  BRICKS  of  any  shape 
or  color,  RED,  BROWN,  GREY, 

buff,  mottled,  spotted, 
granite,  -write  to  tlie  nearest 
Company : 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ILLINOIS  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Odd  Fellows  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

FINDLAY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

FINDLAY  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Builders  Exchange,  7th  &  Central  Sts., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Office,  Room  49  Kellogg  Bldg. ,  W  ASHIN GTON ,  D.C. 

CHICAGO  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

301  &302  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg  ,  CHICAGO. 

OMAHA  HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

First  National  Bank,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

EASTERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

406  Builders  Exchange,  PHILADELPHIA, 

87  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Chains. 

Designed  for . 

Elvators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

F'OR  HANDLING . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

}  Columbus,  Ohio. 
....  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •  •  - 


OYER  pA 

<00oo  C5K' 


t-j?  1H 


\J$£ 


YqH  t  ®SES 

PVLSQMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK 

(COPYRIGHTED  1091  J 

EBPFCIALLV  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  FITS. 
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The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’’pHIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 

yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting-  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me¬ 
in  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success,  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 

If  you  have  something  you  don’t  want. 

Or  want  something  you  haven’t  got. 
Read  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.”  ad’s. 


S3.  i^HII  iT  -A-gfen-t  a^r^d.  3Pa/ten.tee„ 


*-*-*-*  wooiDBBiDaE,  nsr_  t., 


DEADER  Ifi 


"  "WaodDrldge”  Fire  Clays  and  BricKs,  also  Apparatus  lor  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumoer  and  oilier  pialerlai. 


Canadian  Pat. 
May  30,  1892. 
No.  39,025. 


Canadian  Pat.  May 
30, 1892.  No.  39,026. 


“Air  Dried”  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  lo  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

the  inside  fan  steam  dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  arc  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  PANS !  CESS  RIDES! 

Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is.  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use.  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing  Is  Believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works.  y  ai 

“Better  Than  Drying  in  the  Sun. “-“Exhaust  Steam.” 

8  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7, 1892. 

■  Dear  Though  1  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  great  satisfac- 

tion.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun.and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  the  timlof  any  other  ^  ' 

Drjer  I  know  of.  \\  ith  stiff  mud  brick  piledonedge.it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  b  ard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  conte  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drvimr.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


“And  Met  tlie  Requirements  in  Every  Case. 


Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

,PEAR..S[R  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under  vour  natents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks  y  P  Ior  customers  nave 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


*!le-  rTIie  brick  people  are  looking  for.”-JNO.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brickworks, 

tichmon  1,  \  a.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  f  rmerly  required  bv  applying  six  of  the  fans  •  and 

w™r'tes-alf>  recently,  “iNot  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DRY- tlie  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the 

market*  The  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  aud  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance. 
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qQuble STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

Imb  w,tm  ,yS 

^arsssss 

SS5WL 


tpn  rents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  H°f  ’ 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LOCATIONS 

for  clay  industries 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 

Sw  £«  A,SfflSra.YSS 

LiA^GE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLiAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Pipe, 

Tile  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital  ’urinT' these 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 

fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  loo  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,  has 
been  issued  aud  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
?he ^  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R-,  00 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


-^RITEFOR  PAMPHLET" 


^T. 


LD 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 

1— — ^ 

For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries 
Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 

HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 

The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced.  * 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 
Sewerage,  Etc  ,  without  cliofciiijr  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  but 
rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  rump 

CAPACITV  : 

3500  to  5000 
GHLiLiOftS  « 

W  PER  HOUR. 


Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162Commorcial  St. ,  Boston. 

KEI1L1S  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tided  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank iox both brick  and itale.  ”,,5^“  ot  gears' and 

the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  £0  For  strength  and  durability  we 

makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  t  wjl]  do  the  same  amount  of 

except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  P/o^ce  a  com February  12, 1884.  We  manufac- 
work  with  'he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  Bine  22na, ^8  ■  Board  Delivery-make  perfect 

ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  one 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years-  Experience  in  the  Manufact 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

tVe  have  made  an  Improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine,  by  which  m  van  3 

inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from -A  up  »eh  . 

fit®- For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH- 


PABKHILL,  ONTA.BIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  aboye  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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CINCINNATI 

Ml!  1111!  MPM 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

KSIn  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

CiaaclxirLeitl,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


TheJAdvantages  are  Quality  and 

The’brick  are  pressed  Into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing-  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 

smniiB  Him  no.. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


4000  TO  S500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

5?  HAND-POWER. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pomps, 


(XjOTJHD’S  FATE1TT.) 


These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

* 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


MCI  OF  TILE. 


m  ss« 

IS  THE  best  for  making 

Street 

Pavers 


FIRE  CUflY  ROOFIHC  TIRE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.'  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof ,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

UNDER  SIDE. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  will  negotiate  for  Factories  to  manufacture  on 
royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile.  For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freight  Elevator  Go., 

170  East  Spnuee  St., 

JVIRKCIdESTER,  N-  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOK - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Sootlteri)  Fire  BricK  Works. 

Correspondeneesolicited.  RICHIMOND,  VA, 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


BUTOilKlTIC  CLAY  CONVEYOR. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  1  he 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of _the  leading  citie 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7UmCHINe  CO.. 

We’manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day. 


Middleport,  Ohiio. 


[CHASE’S 

improved 

BRICK  PRESS 


O.  B.  CHHSE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 


BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 


-FOR- 


AM  .  (NO  I  LwtR.tNC 


■Vi  l  UUB.UIl 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Cotton-Seed,  etc.  m 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Chicaao.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past* two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan /ttl^CO 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction,  tours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  *  TILE  CO. 

B6^DE]S,  jSEMiECK  §  08.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  Illustrated  cataloeue.  48.  &  50  Lake  Street.  CHICAGO 

THS  "HJKX”  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


^vdIIID3DI_.EY=OI^T,  OHIO., 

flip  v(>rv  LATEST  IMPROVED  (JUANT-MI  HRAY  PATENT. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 
Ho^izo^tal  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

Jtest<De5Kji\  <%  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Send /or  Catalogue. 


ETTEISrs  <3z  XaZ0^7"^^ID’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  O.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries  furnished 

on  application.  * 

ZD  a,  U  37-  0-va.tp-a.t.  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories-  f  Howard  s  Station,  Mo.  Pac 

'  av,iuilC5.  )  and  F/isco  Railroads! 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  o  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Impresses/ 

STONE-E)(TRACTING(LAY(RUSHERS 
ELEVATORS,  BARROW^TRUCKS,  ’ 

•••••enginesand  Boilers, . 

(0/v\PLETEBRICf\ORT  I  l^E  OllTf  ITS 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling'aDd  dryiug  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  aud  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele.  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  aud  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  ou  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
ot  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladl  v  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  vour  Trucks  who  mav 
re  er  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribinK 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 

&,  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

i  Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^©“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 

N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

founders, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.-  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Arnold  Metal  --.-Wheel  Co., 

make  tm  Wheels 
Hat  ate  the 
Best  for  BRICK 
aijd  TILE 
*  TRUCKS  and 


ktSTRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  The  Arnold 
Wheels  "  Circuit  and  WHEEL  CO..  Sew  E«m«loa,  o. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  i8q2,  at 

New  London,  Ohio, 


address  D  J.  C.  Arnold. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  (nil 

of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  h_  Grates  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 

Kiln  hovers  and  Ventilators.  Com 

plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


7VYOUL-DS. 


3. 


See! 


i-fslfc 


—IK, 

Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 


You  can 

m  m  . _ buy  them 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  foi  futuie 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 

Some  odd  sizes  at  about 


©  IB.  X-I.A-1TI3  ^EOVTX.33- 


;£3.  xaLA-iTD  J^OTTX-ID- 


riting  to  Advertisers  ,r  .  Q^nrl  fnr  lkt 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker  half  price. 


T  I  I  E:  C  L  A.  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 
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Boehncke’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

U.  S.  Patent,  May  17 ,  1892.  Up  and  Down  Draft, 

This  is  the  Only  Up  and  Down-draft  Continuous  Kiln  Ever  Invented. 


Boelincke’s  Continuous  Kiln 
is  the  result  of  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  and  running 
of  Continuous  Kilns  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  no  experiment. 


Advantages  of  the  Kiln  : 

The  Kiln  burns  successfully  mud  brick 
or  dry  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  tire 
bricks,  sewer  pipes.  No  waste  or  loss  of  brick 
in  burning.  Most  even  burning  throughout 
the  kiln.  80  per  cent,  fuel  saved  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clamp  kilns. 

Easy  firing  and  handling  of  the  Kiln. 


Boeinicke 

& 

McLean’s  “Common  Sense” 

KILN. 

Up  and  Down  Draft.  Pat.  May  24,  ’92 
This  Kiln  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burn  all  kinds  of  finer 
face  and  front  brick.  Very 
cheap  in  construction,  and  can 
be  made  continuous  too.  A 
brick  in  this  kiln  burnt  even 
n  color  and  hardness. 


If  you  want  to  build  a  Continuous  Kiln,  or  to  erect  a  new  brick  plant,  do  not  com¬ 
mence  before  corresponding  with  the  undersigned.  We  are  prepared  to  send  competent 
men  to  build  and  operate  kiln  and  are  reacty  to  furnish  <plans  for  new  plants  and  to 

Inglewood;  CaL  ^  the  same.  DnSf  CQt>  p  q  CENTINKLA,  CAL. 


Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  /or  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 

Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 

0 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 


OVER  35,000  SOLI. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 


NO  BOILER. 

- ^  Hi  ^ - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ihe  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  w.  F.  Bku'nnkk, 

Distriot  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  IuA. 
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waplington  s  Regenerative  Gas 

Furnaces 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 

Su^ar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
<s 

to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 

of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Cl  a  y - w  o  r  ker. 
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ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  tor  fall  description.  iTORTH  MASS. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 


•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *• 


FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ACC  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

These  Kilns  are  producing  results  that  make  back  numbers  of  their 
competitors. 

We  neither  buy  testimonials  or  fee  superintendents. 


louisvuiE,  Htw  Albany  &  Chicago  Rr.«cF' 

m - - - - — — d 

THE  SHORT  LINE  *® 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

Sau  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

WEST  r*O^TJ-ltUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  omy  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAMES  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


=  TRAYEL 

VIA  THE 

1 -*'**-  , 


OOILOIEBIZE^IC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  lurnished  fbr 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
.  .  .  Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andPalace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

ik  CINCINNATI  fob 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  CLA  Y- W  ORKER. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principa 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  A  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

263  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS- 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmoont  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


Patented  April  18, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17, 


Heads  the  Procession ! 

The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
strue  ion  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  Mem 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  he  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  Has  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best.  _ 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.M.PIKE, 


Chenoa,  Ills. 


^THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES. 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manuf  actumof  Back  m^an^ £  SQLICITED. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Fiost  Dig  Pan  Giustieis. 


8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 


tomers. 


FHOST  E^GI^E  CO 


Galesburg,  Ill. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  jr  k:  e  r 
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pup  A/fPV  CHA1N  BELT1NG 

1  .  11.  1V1  Y  j  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  POR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


May  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7,  <888.  64  ‘°  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y... 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 

_  „  .  .  Price  List. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONS  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

fl  SCREW  ELEYRTOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLRY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  b  r 
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THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

fie^For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  1-41©,  ZaiiesTrille,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,! Zanesville,  O 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

'Tarn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Ripe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC.  CO, 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

georgTcIrnell, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENN. 


MkS'Seud  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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WE  CANNOT 
+  MAKE 


WORLDS  COLUMBIAN 


Souvenir  Silver  Half  Dollars, 

But  we  can  give  information  that  will  enable  brick  manufacturers  to  make  brick  at  a 
large  profit  and  which  will  be  in  as  much  demand  as  the  Souvenir  Silver  Half  Dollar. 
Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip,  St'  LoUIS’  Mo"  Nav'  29th’  1892' 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  .--  Alter  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
Lr?M.bUrrrtd  at  thlS  ancl  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
buck.  I  he  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  ‘  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  ;  rcular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] _ _ BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 


IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  Up  Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  requir.  d  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  fu'iiace  The  eases  are  carried  to  ail  pans  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  ol  ihe  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  biick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  containing  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  ihat  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  cons'ruct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  f  an  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns,  i  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

•  \  VITRIFTED  PAVING  BRICK. 

R  wiil  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile.  Fire  Brick,  Rooting  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


} 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892. 

L.  H.REPPELL,  Esq,  Kansas  Bity,  Mo.,  1,1 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pi  ased  man  you  ever  saw  1  know  I  have  got  Ihe  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had  I  got  one  eve  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole  I  have  the  s-  cond 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

_ _ _  St-  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  ( 

Mr.  LOT  TS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  M<>. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  wriiingyou  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  havegood  r<  ason  10  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kun.  It  ha*  proven  entirely  sati.-fa  tory.  We  sba'l  le  pitas,  d  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  'BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  farther  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H. 

1,013  Indiana  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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THE  THISSIN-ARNOUD  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  AM)  DRIER. 

building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

brick,  of  course,  must  be  dried  until  they  become  hard  enoug  iQn  -t  buru8  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 

This  kiln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  P  ’  .  Itcan  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 

year;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  wha  ^  e  ing  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 

expense  for  labor  or  fuel  they  are  dried  at  the  same  place  where  burnt, 

Wl  burn^rick^  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  ccmtrol  ‘any  - 

possesses  these  advantages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smo  e  const  ,  and  H  oan  be  kept  in  the  brick  as  long  as  necessary.  This 

vitrified  paving  brick  our  kiln  has  no  equal,  because  no  ’  bave  a  kiln  Gf  thirty-thousand  daily  capacity,  in  operation, 

kiln  will  last  a  lifetime,  with  very  little  expenditure  for  repairs.  We  now  have  a  kiln  y 

meat  and  further  to  the  smoke  chain ber  y bjr®  **  ntirewid th  of  the  compartment,  to  slide  over  the  top  of  each,  by  which 

fhannAK  are  provided  with  two  plates,  shorter  than  tne  enure  ...  ..  The  firing  is  done  from  top  or  me  Kiin, 

means  the  draft  is  regulated  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  to  the ^c  ^  time  The  draft  channel  is  open  five  or  six  compart- 

through  holes  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  only  one  < allowing  none  to  escape.  A  shutter  isd J^e, 

Qhuttflr  the  drying  is  done,  with  the  escaping  heat  from  filling  and  extending  the  entire  circuit  of  the  ki  n, 

ovmUhnmrrdug  compartments,  hynieans  S?egnla!ed  as  to  connect  or  disconnect 

Sni^thTinTcompartmenLTthis  operating  continuously  witli  the  flre^  comDartments  are  used  as  will  consume  all  the  hMt. 

The?teheddffis%derd\nn  SS  lS£5SKS£  anl  .rShutter  drawAcross,  mahiug  the  desired  compartments  mdependeut 

°'  ‘  Ah<£d  of  fife  “mpartmeuts  drying,  the  setting  continues  ctpwU^LTre^  ^ 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  aauy  P  y 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address,  irTT  AT  PO  510  New  York  Life  Building-, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KI^4^^a5n“  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 

(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.)  .  - 


The  eT.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine, 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes  : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 

CROTON-ON-HIIDSON  > 


NEW  YORK, 
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Good  Machinery!  Good  Bricks!  Good  Money! 


AN  ENVIABLE  COMBINATION. 

ARE  YOU  IN  IT  ? 

The  Latest  Improvements— operating-  with  con¬ 
venience  and  economy.  It  being  impossible  to  do 
something-  with  nothing,  neither  can  you  make  an 
Auger  hole  with  a  gimlet.  Another  season  with 
poor  appliances  may  settle  you.  Behold  in  the 
“Creager”  machinery  your  salvation  !  !  Amassing 
wealth  and  reputation  for  hundreds.  Why  not  for 
you  ?  Complete  outfits  for  small  or  large  service. 
Honest  guarantees.  Prices  very  low,  considering 
those  benefits  available.  Write  for  estimates, 
catalogues  and  information  to 


Jonatfjai]  Greagei1’?  jSong 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET. 


Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Mestrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago:  February  28, 1890. 

f rom  th  J  h KrS’  an<t  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 

i  Tint?  inis  innh  wi  g  8uPPlie<? .by  y.ou  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 

fron.!?  \nvc  i  aa<t  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  beltine 
I  wafched  bthp^'r  ti0fD  n  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtamed  from  yours! 

thatched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 

mf«ntHJ^e^tSllg^t’.WhllVHtad&eSion!?J  belP?  the  Pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on  and  conse 
w®rh  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
110  eftect  °.a  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

_  _  _  _  _  ^  Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ) 
120  Pearl  8treet,  Boston.  Mass,  / 


SOUE  mflfiUpflCTUl^EI^S, 

_ 248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  II1I1, 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


We  always  Prove  It  In 

Si!/.  tiii\ 


m#  Bod. 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TECUMSEH,  MICH. 

.A 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL. 


October  21,  1892— You  wrote  me  that  I  held 
per  minute.  Now,  how  does  108  strike  you  ?  We  did^that  often 

Kirksville,  Mo. 


bat  had  not  help  enough  to  keep  it  up. 


The  Best  Evidence  of  the  Value  of  a  Stuck  Machine  is  the  Grade  of  Brick  it  Makes. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  that  have  charge  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Tunnel  all  sa~  .  hat  they  are  the  best  red  brick  they  evei 

saw  for  their  work.  Beamsville  Pkesseb  Brick  Co.  . 


You  ought  to  see  the  two  houses  we  are  buiiding  cut  of  Hollow 
Blocks.  They  are  fine  and  look  better  than  an  /thing  ni^Ohio. 

Our  brick  will  take  the  tirst  prize  sure.  ,—^23#' 

Knoxvieeb  Sewer  Pipe  Co- 


the  •••  BRHHiHQTor1  f  smooTH  cut 


THE 

KEY 

to  / 

Success/ 


I3ST  THE 

BRICK  BUSINESS 

Is  to  manufacture  twice  as  good  a 

#BRICK* 

As  your  competitors  for  one-half 
the  cost. 

He  Barrington  Smooiti  cut 

ill  enable  you  to  do  it  and 
control  your  market. 


a 


-til  dr,  and 

r6a  A  machfSe  which“Eot  for  sale,  but  which  is  placed  out  upon  royalty  ;  and  exclusive  right  given  each  party  having  the  same, 
-gffl  up”on  Mek, TOga  S^=£KValue  for  doing  worh  for  your  urarhet. 

Please  direct  ail  communications  to 

BflHBIHGTOH.  1 1. 


R.  1_.  MONROE, 


I,  »EB„ 


OR 


J.  7X.  SN 


The  C  l,  a  y-w orker. 
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J'iECHELtli  I]V[P^OVED  CLiflY  PUEVEf^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearing's  pr^+"«+«d  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economical^,  anu  is  me  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
erush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  flrst-clasS  b“ick  and  savTn  v 
J^Ari^iufi^^nftki^i^m,h>ksle^CnrresT»rm^fenef^^niifHter^^  ^ot  Sr°uud.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  whfch  is  being  largely 

NEWELL  ONHERSNL  PULL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.,  136  Liberty »*  iW. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLt  A-1KYD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500* 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  arel 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated1 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mvn 
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The  clay-Worker. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

- -+■ — « 2''® 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  hfoot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


I  CTnnr,  f  One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

■  IN  STOCK.  |  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS. 

potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


—  • 


SEND  FOR 
CATALO  GUE 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 


U/iiiiams’  ^yeloi?e  (day  pulverizers 

1  Little’s  Pateqi  steam  Jacket, 

I  O«  tl.AV  rUI.VI'KI/JiR'i. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays 
and  other  substances  as  Williams’  Cyclone 
Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres 
to  the  housing  and  sometimes  causes  choking 
of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all 
purposes  as  long  as  they  last;  butihey  soon 
wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils.  It  is  Little’s  Patsnt  Steam 
Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases 

t  4-v.  ~em  i  t>  ,  .  the  Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 

orms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of  this  combination,  clays  can  be  woxked  directly  from  the  bank ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 

cure  them  m  a  dry-shed  for  dry-press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the 

Pu-verner  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry-press  brickmater  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value 
Patented  1890.  Other  patents  pending. 
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WILLIAMS  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer.  30  inches  diameter. 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS  Triple  Roll  Clay  Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  and  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale, 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers 

_ * 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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AO 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


>rick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

rlass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 

nd  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


l^When  writing  for  prices,  state 


kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


- - 

-M 

% 

Piste  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Worls. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

m  suss, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


Mentiou  the  Clay-Workxr. 


STEDW’S  FOUNDRY  HRD  MINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


T  HE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  RKE  R, 


Description. 


‘ ‘FINE3  PREs1?Ear)0rBiRICK0’’ally  designed  for  Pulverizing  clay  for  making 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving- 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  ot  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shalt  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  "us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construct:on  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


Applied  For. 

f1^  1  I  T  |_m  ^Tke  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
tTr  x-r.  d  A  -i  r  A  t  *.  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

81^  GLE  RE\  OL\  INtx  CAC  L  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  m  ans  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  ( isk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  ono  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replac<  d  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  tr  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  presents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


THE  C  L  A  V-W  O  R  K  E  R . 


ITH  40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


HAS  NOT  FOUND  ITS  EQUAL 
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Berlin,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1892. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Gentlemen— After  the  long  experience  of  forty  years 
in  the  brick  business  I  find  your  machine  (the  “NEW 
HAVEN”),  superior  to  any  I  have  known  for  making  per¬ 
fect  brick.  Having  used  it  with  great  success  for  the  past 
season  I  have  been  able  to  test  its  qualities.  It  turns  out 
42,000  brick  daily  which  are  unexcelled.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one  about  to  purchase  and  am  sure  it 
would  prove  a  success  as  it  saves  both  time  and  money. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARD  MURRAY. 

Formerly  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


Vi 


* 


$ 


mm 


For  Others  Like  This,  Write 


THE  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k.  e  r 
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OUR  LRT6ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BR'CK  + 

MACHINE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 


The“01d  Reliable” 


Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin'’  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 

than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market. 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works,* 

TIFFIN,  OHIO.  U.  S.  7X, 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yards. 
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Ho.  10 

U  plight 
Machine 


For  the  Manufacture 

-OF  THE— 


mclufling  Tile  from  io  to  20  Wes. 

This  Machine  has  been 
on  the  market  for  three 
years  and  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  all  expecta 
tions.  It  is  made  from  the 
strongest  pattern  and  built 
after  the  most  improved 
style. 


Anv  narties  wishing  to  add  a  Machine  lor  large  tile  to  their  factory  will  find  .this  is 
Any  parties  wisn  g  .  best  work  with  the  least  power  and  no  breakage. 

the  one  that  will  give  them  <h  db  for  ^  six  sjzes  of  Brick  Machines 

^th  ImVcuT  Board Delivery  Table,  and  three  sizes  of  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
with  biae  y  j  d  th  best  Disintegrator  in  the  market. 

A|S< ’JK,  rSe t  ^“Ures.  .0  writ,  us  before  you  buy  aub  Ee,  our  price. 


FOR  particulars,  address, 


Holan,  JVIadden  &  Co 


R1 ISHVILLE,  IND 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Cla  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


••  THE  BEST. 


The  “PiiYjwoUTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  ’can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with'  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pug-ging-  device. 


We  build  our  Hachines 
for 

STRENGH 

.  .  and  .  . 

DURABILITY. 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 


It  will  Tell  You 
All  About  It. 


The  psite-Gunsacillas  Co., 


f  Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


The  clay-worker. 
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TUB  lesi  Results  ate 
Obtained  by  Using  Our 


AMEE  MACHINES 


FOI*  EI4D-CUT 

BRICKS. 


The  DECATUF  uaith  Automatic  Ccit-off 


♦  -  ~  RJilD  " - 

Our  Roller  Delivery  Machine  for  Side  Cut  Bricks. 


THE  CLHDIRTOR. 


Full  Factory  Outfits.  Send  for  1893  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUH  LiEADEK  COpG.  CO. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


9 
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The  c  u  a  y-W  o  k  k  e  re 


The  C0IiU]VlBIflf4. 


The  One  Press  Will  Press  Them  All. 


TitroH  Cpplinn”  which  a  brickmaker  experiences;  when  he  has  invested 
That  urea  peeling  in  an  experimental  re-press  and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 


CHECKER 


can  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 


—  TK  COLUMBIAN, 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secure  in- 
vestment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 


Manufactured  by 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


C.  Raymond  &  Co., 

i  nay  inn  Ohio. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 
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WE  mAHUFAGTURH  A  pULiLi  LiIjvlE  Op 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 

-  =  CONSISTING  IN  PART  Op  —  - _ 

AUGER  MACHINES,  UPRIGHT  PUG  MILLS, 

HORIZONTAL  CONVEYORS,  DISINTEGRATORS, 

REPRESSES,  WINDING  DRUMS,  ETC. 

Send  for  1893  Catalogue  of  above  Machinery. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

MORENCI,  7VYICH 


f 


lit 


The  c  l  a  y-' W  o  r  k:  R  R  • 


Drake's  Standard  JIIhcaine  Works, 


o.  T-  DRAKE,  PEOPEIETOR, 

Office  &  Salesroom  :  298  &  3*>°  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  'This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  dotal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  u. 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  6  Crushers ;  Hayt  &  AMp  Co.  is  4  pushers  ,  4 

Co.  is  running  8  Crushers;  May,  Panngton&  Bonner  h  Co^  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 

Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ,  A  am  .  ec  he  "union  Brick  Co.  is  running  J 


Crushers  ;  FredZapel  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Myers  &  (^^^'X^xander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

-  IHOTICK;— Any  parties  manufacturing,^  using  Clay  Crushers  with. inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our. patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


Thiacut  represents  our  new  Unproved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 


day.  Surpassed  by  none.  . 

‘  We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile 


ile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


zarsES **■*  c°-  M*y- Purington " 

Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The:  Cl  a  y- w  orker. 


EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  - and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  ^o.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want-one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  bv 
itse  ,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery.  & 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to- six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 

carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand.  ' 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  gran  i  luteany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Hlinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


P 


MentlonClay- Worker. 


:N£TXss:E^:EG5-casr,  mich. 


The  o  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 


*  ED.  H.  CALL  AW  AY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  ot  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables, 

ana  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  ana  General  Placfilneiy. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 

particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  ‘‘old  timers’  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


500 


The  Penfield  Power  Brick  Press  with  pressing  toggles  out  of  the  grit  and 

with  counter  halanee  • * '  .  ,  .  with  pressure  rigid  and  uniform  on  each  bi 

combinersDeed vand  antrvmn  tie  s.tea<^y»  Jarle8e  operation,  and  with  lifting  of  entire  die  and  die  table  obvh 
repres^mada^Semf  for^etails. operatlon  wlth  ,ImPllclty  and  greatest  freedom  from  wear.  I,  is  the  most  powt 

- - J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


T  M  K  C  L  A  V- W  ORKER, 
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THE  CL  A  Y-WORKEFt. 


p*r 


Spgd8a&j>«  ••ii  .iiihiiiiiiJi  *»  .,._  ...„j|BB ; 


.  .  }.i"  ■ 


.  i[ii:r:ifejii,!i'' 


!?•  .ffi-wSi.  Wmm  >®»  >Ui  * 

PENF1ELD  No 


.  ,5  auger  brick  machine,  automatic  cut.er,  Etc. 


In  a  Watch, 

^  case  will  not  atone  for  a  poor  main  spring  ,  if 
jinSeSTa?™™,  results  :  if  it  breaks,  a  stoppage. 

In  Brick  Making,  ^  ^ 

Convenient  buildings  and^ixtures  will  not  ^supply^hef^-j^b^^b^^”1^ 

satisfactory ;  iff.  SSks^erything  enures  .0  a  stands., 11, 


<&A 


Your  brick  machine  as  You  would  a  watch  :  ^o^oi^pvedulonVick 

^jga  •“ your  brick  machin' 

leave  you  in  the  lurch  whe^ you  n^e_^^mos^  ^  failure — would  be  dear  as  a 

A  poor  brick  machin  P  maj nspring  of  your  success.  . 

p-ift  •  a  good  brick  machine  is  the  mainspni  &  _ynj  onnr0ved  by  experienced 

*  wish  reliable  brick Our  S  catalogue  Si  Auger 

S“SC" ^n'lffen^omeiba.  as  .0  our  progress  and  pro- 

duCtS.  syr+r?c? 

THE  MAIN  SPRING  OF  SUCCESS 

SHOULD  BE  WELL  CHOSEN. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.  . 


The  Cla  v- w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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j32  THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  K  E  R  • 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  CUORLiD. 

The  “NEW  DEPARTURE”  Erick  and  Tile  Machine. 


Address, 


mmm  foundry  &  MINE  WORKS,  flnflerson.  Hi. 


We  have  imitators  but  no- 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
^  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  T  ard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The:  Clay-worker 


899 
t>o 


■5*  TH  Er 


(lew  •  Hmem  •  Brick  -  (Hatiiiiit 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


AHDE^SOJM,  IJSID. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


‘  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

A.  F.  &  M.  Works. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  worked  with  the  New  Anderson 
Brick  Machine  and  I  have  turned  out  3,000,000  of  good, 
square-edged  brick.  Before  I  had  this  Machine  I  was 
troubled  right  along.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  machines 
now  in  operation  and  none  were  a  success  until  I  got  a 
New  Anderson,  now  I  can  depend  on  30,000  good  brick 
pei  day,  and  if  any  of  you  brother  brickmakers  want  a 
machine,  I  would  recommend  the  New  Anderson  Machine, 
Yours  truly,  A.  Heim,  Proprietor. 

•Tohn  Heim,  Gen’l  M’g’r. 


DISINTEGRATORS, 


BARROWS. 


AND  ALL  BRICKYARD  supplies. 


We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  UNPROVED  GRIEF  BRICK  ICRINE. 

m  mm  wm  ^  w 


PUG  7VULL.S, 


Enel  View  of  Pug  mill 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. J 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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The:  Cla  y-W  orker. 
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GO!  GO!  GO! 

GO! 


WILL  YOU 


Bead  the  letter  below  ? 

Study  it  and  the  others  we  have  presented  and  appre¬ 
ciate  what  they  mean  ? 

In  justice  to  your  own  interests,  not  GO  AND  SEE 
the  “Monarch  in  operation? 

Let  this  fact  burn  itself  into  your  memory,— that  we 
have  a  WONDERFUL  MACHINE,  surpassing 

all  others  in  every  requisite  point,  and  that  YOl 
WILL  ACKNOWLEDGE  THIS  if  you  will 
only  Go  and  See  It. 

Remember  that  all  we  want  is  to  get  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  actually  SEE  it?  They  will  do  the  rest. 

Not  heed  this  common-sense  invitation? 

Sit  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  let  the  procession  go  by  ? 


GO! 


GO! 


GO! 


GO! 


•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  31st,  1893. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Your  “Monarch”  Machine  has  proven  highly  satisfactory  to  us.  We  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  the  only  machine  made  that  could  handle  our  clay  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  We  Jive 

had  quite  an  extended  experience  with  several  soft  mud  machines,  and  until  w* ’ ’’""’wTn r>LE  THE 
arch”  we  could  not  make  brick  as  we  believed  that  they  should  ^  WE  CAN  HANDLE 

CLAY  TWICE  AS  STIFF;  PUG  IT  IN  A  MUCH  SUPEEIOE  AND  FILL  ALL  COE^ 

NERS  WITH  ONE  EIGHT-INCH  BELT,  WHEEE  FORMEELY  TWO  EIGHT-INCH  -BELTS 
WERE  OVERWORKED,  and  this  with  no  increase  of  belt  speed.  We  have  thorough  y  examine  is 
mechanism  even  to  the  most  minor  details,  and  must  say,  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  the  ONLY  SOF1 
MUD  MACHINE  on  the  market  to-day.  We  cheerfully  and  honestly  recommend  this  Machine  to 
all  intending  purchasers,  feeling  confident  that  it  will  give  them  the  same  satisfaction  that  it  is  n  w 


giving  us. 


Yours  respectfully 


11 


GO! 


GO! 


See  the  “Monarch”  Machine,  in  operation  this 
month  at  the  winter  yards  of  Simon  Kline  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  McGraw  Bros.,  34th  and  Liberty 
Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  If  not  located  near  enough  to  reach  these  winter 
yards  write  for  the  nearest  one  to  you  and  go  and  examine  it,  and  inspect 
the  brick  it  has  made,  and  talk  with  the  man  who  ran  it,  and  you  can 
form  a  reliable  opinion  of  its  merits. 

THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 

^TELXjinsro-Tonsr,  oelio. 


GO 


GO! 


GO! 


GO! 


GO! 


GO! 


GO 


GO !  GO !  GO !  GO !  GO !  GO !  GO !  GO !  GO ! 


I 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of.  late  years  to  meeting  the 

demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uuants  of 

small  and  average  capacity  yai*ds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mot*e  stroke  to  the  Pt*ess.  Phis, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  mainMshaft  has 

been  enlarged  to  3*^ -inch  steel,  and  all  mocking  pat*t s 

greatly  increased  in  uueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 

machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neu X  style  of  gFindet*,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  polls 
lighten  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “fiEW  JWODELi  QUA^Et},”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

m  ■  ■  • 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


,,G  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 

Established  1857.  ~~=- 

He  Bemy  Plait  Biick  piaotine 

'  '  **  (INCORPORATED.' 

LANCASTER,  PR.,  U.  S.  7A. 


Incorporated  1887. 


Rack  and  Transfer  Car. 


manufacturers  of 

mi  Kinds  of  Dp  Dais, 
wooden  01  in, 

Tianslei  Dais, 

Turn  Tames,  &c. 


We  have  facilities  for  turning 
out  this  work  very  fast  and  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Let  us  make 
an  estimate  for  you. 


■$+  THE  & 

Latest  Improved 

BRICK  WICIIIEIT 

«$!•  -i^ 

BricK  Yam  Supplies. 

70UIUUUIUUUK 


WROUGHT  IRON  CRRS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Low  Prices  and  First-class  Work. 


The  c  iv  v\  y-w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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i  i: 


IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE  US  MENTIONING  ANY  SPECIAL  £ 
j  MACHINERY  YOU  MAY  NEED,  WE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO 
i  SEND  YOU  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  PLANS.  f 

»***  TmTTTY.fTWTTTTTHnntTfTTTm,^  - _ _ _  _  » 

*  ▼▼▼▼▼• 


WEIGHT,  8.000  LBS. 

TIE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  MTU.  CO., 

(INCORPORATED.) 

_ LAiVC/l S TBit,  7^1.,  U.  vS.Vl* 


3,000 
in  Use  in  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 
Results 
due  to 
Superior  31erit 
Works  where 
others  fail 
Cheapest 
in  the  long  run 
Greatest  in 
Public  Favor. 


Easy  to  Manage 

Perfectly 

Automatic 

Self-Striking 

Simple 

Strong 

Can  he  Worked 
even  with  the 
Least  Skilled 
Labor 

Our  General 
Catalogue  is 
at  your  Service 
Don’t  Fail  to 
Look  it  up. 


(&> — “ — <£>) 


“MARTIN"  BRICK  MAC1IRERT, 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R.  K  E  R 


IS  SOLVED 


By  the  above  number  of  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines 
being  put  into  operation  the  past  year,  every  machine  being  shipped  on  trial  and  every¬ 
one  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  never  had  one  of  our  machines  fail  to  do  the 
work,  or  to  take  one  back.  Every  Machine  built  is  working  to-day. 


Are  you  using  a  Machine  that  does  not  do  your  work,  or  gives  you  endless  trouble 
by  breaking — one  that  will  not  make  clean,  square  brick  ? 

4i  IF  SO.  WHY  NOT 

Purchase  a  jP otts  Horizontal  ?  This  machine  will  work  the  clay  direct  from 
the  bank  without  the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill.  It  has  one-half  more  tempering  capacity 
than  any  vertical  machine  and  extra  pug  mill  made.  It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts . 
to  wear  or  break.  It  will  work  the  clay  stiff,  and  fill  a  six-brick  mould  perfectly,  without 
giving  each  mold  a  double  press,  as  is  done  by  the  vertical  machines. 

The  brick  made  have  clean,  sharp  corners ,  and  smooth  surfaces* 
They  are  as  straight  and  square  as  the  molds  they  were  made  in. 

You  cannot  afford  to  start  your  plant  this  year  with  machinery  you  know  will  not 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  it.  It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  Potts  Horizontal  and 
start  right.  Every  machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 

c.  &  a.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


cl  mild  apis 


The  c  l  a.  y-w  o  r  k  e 
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Bt*iek  -  fDaking  fDaehinery, 


AJiD 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER. 


Simple  in  Construction. 

Strong;  and  Durable. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly  and  will  save 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  trial. 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS. 


Having;  Chilled  Rolls 

Are  the  Best,  Strongest,  and  most  Durable 
Made  in  12  sizes.  Having  capacity  from  15 
to  150  M.  brick  per  day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other. 


CLAY  CARS. 

Three  Styles. 
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Revolving;  Car. 


WINDING  DRUMS. 


Made  with  Spur  or  Bevel  Gear  to  suit  location. 


Auger  Machines  and  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 


®  ®  m  For  t,le  Manufacture  ot  Paving  Brick.  @  # 

These  machines  are  strong  and  well  built,  having  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  They  are  without  a  doubt  the  best  machine  of 
the  kind  ever  put  on  the  market. 


OPEN  TOP  TAPER  PUG  MILLS. 


These  mills  are  built  especially  for  tempering  clay  for  the  Au^er  mills 
They  are  strong  and  durable  and  will  do  hard  service.  °We 
make  the  Auger  mill  and  Pug  mill  in  three  sizes. 
Guarantee  them  to  do  good  work. 


We  claim  our  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  will  make  more 
and  better  brick,  with  less  cost  for  labor  and  repairs,  than  anv  other 
machine  on  the  market. 

If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  make  six  perfect  stock  brick  in 
each  mould,  the  Potts  Horizontal  is  what  you  need.  It  has  no  equal  for 

STRENGTH. 
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QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it  and  is  shipped 
subject  to  trial.  * 


tf  you  are  in  need  of  Clay  working  Machinery  or  Yard  Supplies  of  any  kind,  we  keep  them  in  stock  a, id  can  ship 

promptly.  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  and  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  c  l  a  v- W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


The  prey-Sheeklet*  Co., 

jvlanufaetuFefs  of  Claytuokking  maebinepy, 

Send  for  New  1893  Catalogue.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  0.  s.  A. 


Ho.  1  Buet»uys  Giant  Briek  Machine  rnith  Automatic 

Cutting  Table. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Our  SEVEN,  EIGHT  and  NINE  FOOT  Diameter  WET-PANS  Cannot  be  Equalled  in  Point  of  Con- 

struction,  Efficiency  and  Output 


J-1ERE  WE  ARE  AGAIN- 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  EVERY  APPLIANCE  NEEDED  in  a  ... . 

BP*ICK,  TlLiE, 

HOIiLiOW  BLiOCK, 

•f  OP’,  TE1R1RA  COTTA  Plant, 


Write  for  our  HANDSOME  and  VALUABLE 

1893 

CHTHLOGUE 

•••  f^ouj  ready  fop  Distribution 
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THE  C 


- W  ORKER. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^tsTID - 

* 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

lEDiln.  Casting's  of  .A.11  ^Descriptions. 


ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Chambers  Brothers 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Co., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Care  and  Complete  Equipment  tor  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Hinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

•^"See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


THE  COST  REDUCED!  *■ 

- -v##- - - 

By  the  use  of  our  Improved  Machinery,  the  cost  of  producing  the  best  quality  of 
Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  is  greatly  reduced. 


N  EW6ST  PATTERN.  LATEST  DESIGN. 

MONEY  SAVING.  MONEY  6HRN1NG. 

4*  Briek  as  fast  as  you  ujant  them,  and  in  form  and  texture  to  suit  you. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the  innumerable  special  points  in  which  this 
Machine  has  the  advantage,  and  will  do  so  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us. 

Our  address  is, 

E.  W.  FR66S6  St  CO.,  Ghlion.Ohio. 

»•••••••••***** 


UNTO.  liiPus:  Mill. 


We  build  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills  to  meet  your  requirements. 


The  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k;  e  r 
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The  c  la  y- w  orker 


FLETCHER  &  THOflAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


Brick  Machinery  and  BrickmaKers’  Supplies 


Machine  Molds. 


2 

!/nH  b 
o 

ce  cc 
:  ;  2.  ^ 
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Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


FLETCHER  &  THOlIlflS  SPIRAL  POG  WILL  and  WOLD  SUPER  COty- 

_  DWed,  makes  the  most  complete  plant  in  use. 

Capacity  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the  product. 


HE  EM  HEHH  QUAKER  BRICK  BIBCHHE. 


THE  HEW  QUAKER 


HORSE  ROWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 

Steam  Pumps, 
-  Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with brings. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FLIS'rCHJESR  cfc  THOMA.S,  Indianapolis,  lnd . 


[•Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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VERTICAL  SECTION. 

FRONT  VIEW.  REAR  VIEW. 


PeMiou  Hydraulic  Brick  Press 

ACbTHO 

The  Grath  DOUBLE  Down  Draft  Kiln 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


Our  Press,  Kilns,  Gatherers  and  Disinte- 
grator  are  in  use  at  the  American  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company’s  Yards,  Collinsville,  Ill., 
who  are  turning  out  the  finest  quality  of  Press 
Brick  made  in  the  history  of  Bnckmaking. 

Brick  free  from  granulation  and  hard  and 
smooth  as  polished  granite. 


THE  QUINCY  CLAY  6ATHERER 

For  gathering  and  shedding  dry  clay  it 
is'  unequalled.  It  is  self-loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
approved  Clay  Gatherer.  Gathering  clay 
by  this  method  dispenses  with  shovelers 
and  avoids  strikes. 

No  brickyard  complete  without  the 
Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


We  are  General  Agents  for  the  ROSS  CLAY  PULVERIZER.  Grinds  more  clay  than  all  other  mills.  Will  not  clog  or  get 
out  of  order.  Guaranteed  in  all  particulars. 

Manufacturers  of  the  BEST  BLACK  COLOR  for  Brown,  Gray  and  Mottled  Brick,  of  the  best  quality. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Odd  Fellows’  Building, 


MILLIONS  of  Beautiful  Pressed  Brick 

are  being  made  DAILY  on  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES, 

at  lowest  cost,  and  bringing  the  highest  price  per  M. 
THE  ONLY  PRESS  which  can  be  quickly  changed  to  make 

POMPEIAN  BRICK,  STANDARD  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK, 

PAVING  BRICK,  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

CHICAGO. 


The  C  la  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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-A.  STXIRIE  THUsTG-. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


MONON  BLOCK, 

32'4  dearborn  Street. 


Chicago. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  r<  . 


The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


(Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  08,000  pounds,  Capacity  35,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


■  n 


Room  207  Lac lede  Building, 


ST,  Louis,  U •  S.  ^4 


The  Clay- Worker 
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I  HAND  LEVER  BRICK  PRESSjfpERFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER  CLAY  GRINDER 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  X 


Somerset  &  JofiRSOnIiurg  Dlfg.  Go. 


SOJVTEl^SET,  ^VTflSS. 

Branch  Office  { 


c 

— — — — — - -v 

- - 

n 
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THE  BEST  PRODDGT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 


X  PAT-  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MAChIneT 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 
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THE  C  L  A  Y=  W  ORKER. 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


St.  Louis  Iron  <fe  Machine  Works 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  ofJHeavy  Machinery. 

“Lion”  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

|  y-V'  Weight,  44,000  jounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  30  hours. 
Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


« 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and 
the  working  parts  are  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  to  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and 
openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  thereby  reducing  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a  minimum.  3.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  or 
machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot  do.  4.  The  adjustment 
of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers, 
also  Engines  and  Boilers  complete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines, 
Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral  Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and 
Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully  given. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Pressed  Brick  Machine,  don’t  buy  until  you  have  examined  the  Lion.  St.  Louis  makes  more 
pressed  brick  than  any  city  in  the  world.  Here  you  can  see  all  of  the  different  machines  in  practical  operation.  And  it  will  pay 
buyers  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  which  machine  does  the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  for  repairs,  etc.  The  Superior  Pressed 
Brick  Co  of  this  city,  started  May  1,  with  one  press,  and  has  made  to  this  date  (December  24)  6,000,000  good  brick,  with  little  or  no 
cost  for  repairs.  We  make  this  press  now  in  two  sizes-30,000  capacity  and  12,000.  This  small  machine,  for  fine  front  and  fancy  shape 
brick,  has  no  equal  on  the  market.  We  will  test  any  clay  sent  to  us  free  of  charge,  provided  the  sender  prepays  the  freight  chaiges. 
For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars.  Address 


Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Whittaker  Frees  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEKMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN,  Sole  Oner  ant  Agent, 


For  Territory  East  of  Mississippi  River,  • 

Except  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  *** 


QUINCY.  ILL. 
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THE  ANDRUS  DOUBLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  PRESS. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

fi.  0.  U/tyitpey, 

GENERALS  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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HOFFMANN  KlLiNS. 


Plans  iop  Building  Genuine 


Li  OFFMAN  KILNS  with  all  late  improve- 
^  ments  are  furnished,  at  low  rates,  by  the 
inventor,  Fred  Hoffman,  7  Kessels  St.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany. 

Brickmakers  who  intend  to  erect  Hoffman  Kilns 
should  state  how  many  brick  they  want  to  burn 
in  the  Kiln  per  season,  also,  size  of  brick  and 
kind  of  fuel  used,  coal  or  wood? 


FRED  HOFFMANN, 

7  Kessels  Street,  Berlin,  Germany 
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THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SEA.M  A.ROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  89  and  Wash,  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WHTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 


The}  c  l  a  y- w  orker. 
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READ  CUHflT  A  USER  THIH^S  Op  IT 


O.  W.  )M#FARLAND.  Pucuockt. 

©HAS.  BRAN  AH  L,  8r.,  Vioi-Prcwocmt 

JL  F.  KILOEN,  8*0'V  and  Takas.,  112  N,  8tm  Strut. 

(J*  V*  WEItLY.  8uacrintcno(nt. 


TETLEPHOITE  2934. 


'ejs' 

Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

OFFICE.  5216  ST.  LOUIS  AVENJJE 
^t.  hSouis. 
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T  H  E  CLAY-WORKER. 


MORRISON’S 


IMPROVED 


KILNS 


FOR  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 

- - 

DAILY  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  KILNS  IN  UNITED  STATES  -ONE  MILLION  BRICKS. 

— - - KH - - 

Especially  adapted  to  burning  paving,  repressed,  ornamental  and 
common  bricks. 


*  *  PATENTED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


SUCCESSFUL.  DURABLE. 

Pressed  bricks  burned  without  fire  marks,  of  uniform  color.  Arch 
bricks  all  fronts  or  pavers 

_  AND  NONE  DAMAGED. - 

Coal  screenings  preferred  for  fuel.  Will  burn  either  wood  or  coal. 
One  fireman  for  two  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

®  *  THE  *  '  ONLY  *  KILN  *  ® 

That  regulates  the  temperature  of  heat,  and  directs  its  course  by  a 
system  of  air  drafts,  giving  complete  control  of  the  degree  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  manipulation.  This  system  we  have  covered  by  letters  patent. 
Parties  using  these  air  drafts  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  infringement. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  address  us,  stating  what 

you  want. 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


IFiROIFIK/IEIETOIE&S, 


He  Email  Inpved  Dotn-Diall  liin. 
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Telegrams  &  Cablegrams 

EXMOUTH.” 

-  U^||.. . • . 

SERCOiDBE.  OSBlflN 

8  WflRBEK, 

Patentees  and  Proprietors  of 

“The  Perfect  Kiln/' 


SERCOMBES 

PATENT- 


CHAMBER  KILN 


PATENTS : 

English,  No  238,  (1891.' 

AMERICAN,  No.  472,404. 
French,  No.  216,453. 

Belgian,  No.  96,628. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  No.  742. 

New  Zealand  No.  5440. 
Austrian,  Nos  4,153-44878. 


Applied  fop. 


Canadian,  German,  Indian, 
Australasian,  Tasmanian, 
Russian,  Italian,  Etc., 
Etc. 


SPECIALTIES  :-Perfect  Control  of  the  Fire.  Perfect  Combustion.  Perfect  Results  and  Perfect 

Economy  in  Erection  and  Operating.  ..... 


November  22,  1892. 


To  American  Brickmakers : 

We  respectfully  ZT “ 

out  Mr  Sereombe'hL  leftEngland  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  kiln  erected  by  Messrs.  The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  Fords,  N.  J„  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  same  to  you  when  ready  for  inspection ;  will  you  kindly  commumca 
with  him  on  the  matter  at  your  convenience,  and  we  trust  that  business  will  result. 

The  kiln  has  proved  a  grand  success  in  England,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  we  have  received  and  the  references 
we  can  give  and  large  numbers  of  kilns  are  being  erected  or  converted  to  our  system  in  various  countries. 

We  get  what  has  never  before  been  obtainable  in  any  Chamber  kiln,  viz.:  (1)  Prefect  control  of  the  Fire;  (2)  Per 
pect  Combustion;  (8)  Perfect  results;  ahd  (4)  Perfect  economy  in  Erection  and  Operating. 

We  can  burn  ordinary  bricks  (all  hard)  with  2-cwt  dust  coal  to  the  1000,  and  we  have  lately-as  a  test-burnt  for  Messrs 
Martin  Bros  Ltd  of  Plymouth,  a  Chamber  of  the  most  refractory  Fire  Bricks  in  the  world,  with  3}.cwt„  the  same  gooc 
muring  15-cwt.  rubble  in  down  draft  kilns.  The  proprietors  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  they  immediately  gave 
us  an  order  for  a  big  kiln,  and  intimated  their  intention  of  erecting  four  more  of  them  later  on. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  various  sizes  will  differ,  according  to  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  the  different  districts.  We  give 
approximate  estimates  below : 


For  a  Number  1  Kiln, 

Containing  14  chambers,  each  cham¬ 
ber  being  13x14x8,  and  bolding  about 
11,000  bricks,  9x4£x2f  when  burnt,  and 
turning  out  from  30,000  to  / 5,000  per 
week,  according  to  the  supply  of  bricks 
and  requirements. 

49,000  for  98  feet  chimney  stack. 

209,000  for  kiln. 

20  tons  of  lime. 

4  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  varies  from  $1,000 
to  $1,250.  (Calculated  at  from  12  to  18 
cents  for  masons  and  8  to  12  cents  for 
laborers.) 

License  fee,  $625.  payable  half  down. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


For  a  Number  2  Kiln, 

Fourteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  each 
holding  about  22,000  bricks,  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  40,000  to  110,000  weekly. 

49,000  for  98-foot  chimney  stack. 
370,000  for  kiln. 

30  tons  of  lime. 

5  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,500  to  $1,i50. 
License  fee  $875,  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  3  Kiln, 

Sixteen  chambers,  16x17x10,  22,000 
capacity,  and  turning  out  from  60,000 
to  130,000  weekly. 

60,000  for  112-foot  chimney  stack. 
425,000  for  kiln. 

35  tons  of  lime. 

5£  tons  of  castings. 

Sand  and  rubble. 

Labor  in  England  $1,750  to  $2,000. 
License  fee,  $1,000,  payable  half  down. 


For  a  Number  4  Kiln,  double  the  capacity  of  a  No.  2,  the  cost  would  be 
nearly  double  No.  2,  and  the  fee  would  be  $1,750.  payable  half  down.  Only  two 
burners  are  required  for  this  kiln,  same  as  for  the  others. 


SEHCOOIBE,  osmn  & 

_ _ Etxmouth,  England, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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This  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  in  the  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Bryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

IMention  the  Clay-Worker.l  BUFFALO  FORGE  CO..  Buffalo.  IN.  Y. 


S.  C3r.  PHILLIPS,  -<&.g'en.t  and  Patentee, 

WOODBRIDO-E,  3ST.  X., 


“WooflfirWge”  Fite  Clays  ana  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  otner  piaterlai. 


“Air  Dried”  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

THE  INSIDE  FAN  STEAM  DRYER. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OB  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MOBE  FANS!  LESS  FIFES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  eflective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use.  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing  is  Believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


“Better  Tlian  Drying  in  the  Sun.”— “Exhaust  Steam.” 


S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7, 1892. 


Dear  Sir  Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  to  lie  better  than  drying  iu  the  sun,  and  todo  its  work  in  half  the  the  timeof  any  other 

Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piledonedge.it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  mv  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  b  ard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  drying  It 
takes  hut  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used.' 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


IT.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  In  Every  Case.” 


Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 


Dear  Sir  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks  *  P  customers  naie 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


‘J1®.  DlT^ro?,ie  £.r,‘rk  Pe?P,e  are  looking  for.”-JN0.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works, 
Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  f  rim  rlv  required  bv  applying  six  of  the  fans  ;  and 

the  manager  writes,  also  recently;  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DBY-  the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the 

market  the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.” 
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Main  Office 
and  Works. 

DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN. 


HUYETT  & 

11  St!!IH— 

Manufacturing 
Company. 


Are  as  busy  as  bees  building  Brick  Dryers.  Orders  coming  in 
daily.  Some  of  the  largest  in  the  World  booked  last  month. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  take  the  matter  up  promptly  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  avoid  delay.  Full  set  of  plans  furnished  with  each  order. 

Send  for  estimates.  . 


Ttye  J-luyett  9$mitl?  /T\f^.  Qo„ 


NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO. 

BOSTON. 


HIIIIN  OFFICE  HP  WORKS:  DETROIT,  miCH- 


The  c  l  a  y-yv  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Tj^e  Standard  PATENT 

FORCED  draft 

brick  drier 


MEMORANDA 


I.  It  is  rapid  and  at  the 
same  time  reliable. 

II.  Being-  absolutely  fire 
proof,  it  is  safe. 


III.  Labor  employed  and 
time  consumed  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum — 
therefore  itis  economical. 

IV.  The  Brick  cost  less 
per  thousand, 


And  are  of  a  better 
QUALITY  than  those 
from  any  other  drier. 
VI.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  No.  io,  gener¬ 
al  information  and  terms. 


FOR  VOUR  •••••  CONSIDERATION. 


V. 


....ADDRESS.... 


THE  Standard  Dry  KidN  Co., 


('eneral,  0ffke  and  Salesrooms:  923  and  925  W.  flain  Street, 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


EASTERN  OFFICE:  81  Main  Street,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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The  Best  ground  Brick  Dryer 


Dryers  of  the  Purington  Paving 


Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  III.,  Built  by  the 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 


W.  S  PURINGTON,  vice  pres,  and  gen’l  mang’r. 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  president.  a  a_  maTTESON,  treas. 

C.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  sec’y. 


Purington  Paving  Brick 


(J//,  Feb.  23,  1893. 


V- 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :-This  Company  has  had  one  of  your  Dryers  in  constant  use  since  October  1st,  1891.  During  the  first 
vear  we  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  pipes  filling  with  condensed  water,  but  since  you  overhauled  it  hist 
"  ,  t  instead  of  a  steam  trap  and  made  some  other  radical  changes  in  its  construction  I  am  more 

in  ‘he  four  compartments  we  can  dry  75,000  brick  in  24  hours,  and 

arongh  thilcold  weSheNve  can  rely  on  its  doing  everything  we  desire.  Our  brick  when  made  are  9x2^41  which  is 
quite  a  difference  from  the  Chicago  brick  which  are  8[x2§x3 b  Paving  bricks  contain  a  great  deal  more  water  than  those 

madlinregaSe  quality  of  the  work  of  your  Dryer,  I  desire  to  say  that  no  system  I  have  ever  seen  can  compare  with 

vours.  We  rarely  have  a  cracked  or  broken  brick  come  out  of  the  Dryer.  Yours  IiuJy,  „  M 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  W.  S.  Purington,  A  ice  I  les.  &  Gen  1  Mgr. 


[See  cut  of  Dryer  on  last  cover  page.] 
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HOLLOW  BLOCKS  AND  HOLLOW 
BLOCK  WALLS. 


*BY  GEO.  S.  TIFFANY. 


1  I  f  HEN  I  was  invited  by  your 
President  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  “Hollow  Blocks  and 
Hollow  Block 
Walls,”  I  did 
not  know  that 
Mr.  McClure 
was  to  prepare 
one  on  the 
subject  of 
“T  he  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Hol¬ 
low  Tile  as  a 
Building  M  a- 
terial.”  I  am 
glad,  however, 
that  he  was 
sel  ec  t  e  d  for 
this  purpose 
and  has  given 
us  an  able  ex¬ 
position  of  the 
subject.  With 
the  fact  of 
their  superior 
advantages 
clearly  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  and 
fully  demon¬ 
strated  by 
manufacturers 
and  builders, 
we  should  ask 
ourselves  the 
question, 

“Why  have 
they  not  come 

into  more  general  use?”  What  is  the 
answer?  We  cling  with  wonderful  tenac¬ 
ity  to  old  forms  and  customs. 

“Follow  your  lather,  good  son, 

And  do  as  your  lather  has  done” 

lias  been  the  rule  of  life.  Take  a  brick 
and  brickmaking  as  an  illustration. 

-Read  belore  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drain¬ 
age  Association  Feb.  loth,  1893,  by  Geo.  S. 
Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  ’ 


The  art  of  brickmaking  is  older  than 
history.  How  it  had  its  origin  no  man 
can  tell,  but  it  must  have,  of  necessity, 
been  the  predecessor  of  all  arts. 
Bricks  have  varied  but  little  in  dimen¬ 
sions  or  proportions  for,— what  shall  I 
say? — 6,000  years,  and  still  men  are 
discussing  how  brick  shall  be  made.  Is 
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it  not  time  to  consider  what  other  forms 
of  terra  cotta  may  be  made  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  ?  6,000  years  of 
manufacturing  and  what  have  we  to 
show  for  it  ?  Go  into  our  cities  and  see. 
Philadelphia  has  excelled  in  the  art. 
Look  at  her  buildings  of  brick.  Block 
after  block,  of  uniform  red  brick,  with 
tine  stucco  joints  until  the  eye  wearies 


of  sameness  and  monotony.  Surely 
good  taste  requires  a  change.  We  must 
have  more  variety  of  forms  and  colors. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Engineering 
Magazine  of  last  year,  Edward  Atkinson 
says  :  “One  may  almost  venture  to  say 
that  we  have  as  yet,  no  science  applied 
to  bricks;  no  true  art  of  construction  in 

brick,  lire  clav 
and  tiles.” 

What  a 
charge  to 
bring  against 
the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  arts. 
B  ricks  have 
been  sa  wed 
and  chiseled, 
and  ground, 
laid  Flemish 
bond,  Yankee 
bond  and  En¬ 
glish  bond,  in 
arches,  pi  1  a  s- 
ters, pan  els, col¬ 
umns,  square 
and  round 
and  i  n  every 
cone  e  i  vable 
form  of  archi¬ 
tecture  possi¬ 
ble;  and  still 
I  think  we 
must  admit 
the  charge 
that  there  has 
been  “no  true 
ar  t  of  con¬ 
struct  ion  in 
bricks.”  What 
is  the  trouble? 
Uniform  ity 
We  have  seen 


and  monotony  of  color, 
large  pieces  of  tapestry  work  of  great 
nominal  value,  and  mosiacs  in  encaustic 
tiles,  representing  men  and  animals,  but 
no  true  art  is  represented  in  tapestries 
or  blocks  of  tiles.  They  are  dead  and 
the  artist  can  not  breathe  into  them  the 
breath  of  his  art  and  make  them  look 
like  living  things. 
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We  must  have  other  forms  for  the 
construction  of  walls.  Ornamental 
brick  are  very  pretty  when  you  are  near 
them,  but  wfflen  you  are  at  a  distance, 
to  take  at  one  view  the  form  of  the 
building,  they  are  scarcely  noticeable. 
They  are  more  suitable  for  inside  deco¬ 
ration. 

Decorative  work  for  the  outside 
should  be  on  a  larger  scale.  Terra  cotta 
manufacturers  appreciate  this  fact.  We 
have  committed  the  same  error  in  hol¬ 
low  block  making  that  we  have  in 
brickmaking.  There  is  no  variety 
worth  mentioning.  Nearly  all  manu¬ 
facturers  make  the  same  size  blocks. 
Nearly  all  have  the  same  print  on  their 
cards,  that  of  a  foundation  of  a  house. 
One  might  infer  from  this  that  they 
were  only  suitable  for  foundations,  and 
this  is  the  truth — as  they  are  made.  The 
moment  you  lay  them  above  the  foun¬ 
dation  they  seem  out  of  place,  and  give 
to  the  structure  a  barn-like  appearance. 
The  surfaces  are  too  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  building.  If  you 
were  to  build  a  one  story  house  of  pol¬ 
ished  granite,  having  an  exposed  surface 
of  one  by  two  foot  it  would  look  low 
and  common,  and  the  more  it  was 
polished  the  worse  it  would  look.  The 
structure  would  look  well  with  its 
walls  covered  with  tiles.  A  large  brick 
makes  a  house  look  low  and  a  small 
brick  makes  it  look  high.  We  may 
have  the  large  blocks ;  but  they  should 
in  some  way  be  made  to  show  a  number 
of  surfaces.  While  a  glazed  tile  looks 
well  in  the  foundation,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  that  position,  it  would  not 
look  well  in  the  superstructure. 

There  are  no  dazzling  surfaces  in 
nature  except  the  unruffled  sea  and  the 
ice.  We  want  warmth  of  color  in  our 
hollow  blocks,  but  no  glazing  above  the 
foundation  excepting,  perhaps,  on  a 
very  small  scale  in  decorative  work. 
There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  hollow  blocks  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material. 

The  problem  is  to  make  them  and  lay 
them  in  shapes,  proportions  and  colors 
that  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  If  we  do 
not  observe  proportions,  our  work  will 
look  like  a  boy  with  his  father's  hat  on, 
or  a  fine  built  horse  with  the  elephantis 
in  one  leg.  Oh,  there  is  money  in 
beauty;  it  often  costs  no  more  to  make 
a  house  look  well  than  homely.  A 
dwelling  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
manifest  comfort,  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Let  us  have  no  painted  walls 
or  artificial  colored  clays  for  the  walls 


of  our  buildings.  The  natural  colors 
developed  by  the  burning  of  the  clays 
are  all  we  require.  Let  us  try  those 
clays  near  at  hand  and  learn  what 
color  they  will  burn,  then  put  these 
colors  together  and  learn  the  best  com¬ 
binations  of  color  or  shades  of  color  for 
foundations,  trimmings  and  walls.  Do 
this  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  your  neighbors  that  it  is 
supreme  folly  to  go  to  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  for  lumber  to  build  a  frame  house. 
One  could  not  build  a  more  inflamable 
house  than  the  balloon  frame.  Its  verti¬ 
cal  air  passages  from  sill  to  cornice,  from 
cellar  to  attic  gives  the  utmost  freedom 
to  fire  and  it  takes  but  a  few  moments, 
when  the  fire  attacks  them,  for  them  to 
go  up  in  smoke. 

You  can  build  a  house  that  has  no 
vertical  air  passages,  no  combustible 
material  in  its  walls,  that  is  much 
warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer,  requires  no  paint,  and  never 
decays.  Within  the  life  time  of  many 
of  us  here  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
were  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
Where  have  the  mighty  forests  gone? 
Oh,  it  is  pitiful!  Every  year  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  difficult  for  men 
to  obtain  a  home.  The  criminal  waste 
of  wood  continues.  A  better  and  more 
abundant  building  material,  “cheap  as 
dirt,”  covers  a  large  part  of  the  State. 
You  can  scarcely  engage  in  a  more 
profitable  or  benevolent  work  than  to 
show  practically  how  well  adapted  it  is 
to  the  construction  of  magnificent  resi¬ 
dences  or  beautiful  and  comfortable 
homes  for  the  poor. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EASTERN 
MARKET. 

Brickmaking  for  the  Capitalist. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  FISKE. 

HE  evolution  of  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  United  States  has 
been  rapid  and  interesting. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  “stock  com¬ 
panies”  engaged  in  the  industry  could 
have  been  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
one’s  hand — and  these  in  most  cases 
were  composed  of  men  who  were  giving 
their  personal  attention  to  the  practical 
conduct  of  the  business,  reinforced 
financially  by  a  few  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  took  stock  in  the 
company,  presumably  as  an  investment, 
but  often,  perhaps,  to  aid  those  in  whom 
they  saw  promise  of  success. 

The  rapid  growth  of  brick  architec¬ 


ture,.  and  the  enormity  of  building 
operations  all  over  the  country  created 
such  a  demand  for  bricks  that  the  brick 
yards  of  twenty-five  years  ago  could  no 
more  have  met  the  demand,  than  could 
the  primitive  methods  of  the  shoemaker 
then  in  vogue,  the  increased  demands 
for  footwear. 

As  the  industry  increased  in  magni¬ 
tude,  capital  naturally  turned  its  eyes 
in  that  direction.  This  beloved  country 
of  ours  is  so  surfeited  with  money  (not 
too  evenly  distributed)  that  it  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  with  its  happy  (?)  possess¬ 
ors  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  it, 
where  they  shall  invest  it  so  that  it  will 
be  reasonably  safe,  and  yet  return  a  fair 
interest. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  some  of  this 
surplus  capital  should  find  its  way, 
purely  as  an  investment,  into  the  brick 
and  terra  cotta  industry.  The  enor¬ 
mous  demand  for  and  production  of 
bricks  for  street  paving  has  absorbed 
large  amounts  ot  capital,  and  doubtless 
with  fair  returns — but  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  bricks  for  building  purposes, 
and  especially  pressed  and  moulded 
front  brick. 

For  the  special  production  of  this 
class  of  bricks  within  the  past  six  years 
quite  a  number  of  large  corporations 
have  been  formed  in  the  East,  and  still 
more  are  proposed.  (By  the  East,  I  refer 
to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  the  New  England  States.)  The 
demand  for  buff  and  other  colored 
bricks  for  fronts  of  buildings  has  given 
quite  an  impetus  to  this  industry.  The 
prices  which  have  been  obtained  for 
these  goods,  as  compared  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  red,  have  offered  apparently  large 
profits,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  that  undisguised  blessing  of  our 
time,  “the  promoter,”  has  found  this  a 
fertile  field.  His  figures  (which  cannot 
lie)  are  a  revelation  to  the  eager  capi¬ 
talist.  His  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  for  a  modern  brick  plant  are 
taken  from  actual  cost  of  some  other 
factory,  not,  of  course,  in  this  immedi¬ 
ate  market. 

He  has  the  tabulated  statement  of  the 
kiln  man,  of  the  dryer  man,  and  of  the 
clayworking  machinery  man.  The 
latter  is  particularly  helpful.  The  clay 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  machines,  and 
is  pronounced  superior  to  anything  we 
have  ever  seen — a  perfect  bonanza  to 
any  concern  that  will  work  it.  A  few 
of  the  bricks  which  have  been  made  on 
the  machines,  and  burned  in  the  kiln 
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of  some  friendly  concern,  are  in  the 
office  of  the  “promoter,”  and  certainly 
no  more  beautiful  bricks  were  ever 
seen. 

Then  come  the  tables  showing  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  carefully  prepared 
by  a  thoroughly  practical  man  who 
knows  it  all,  and  which  cover  every 
possible  point  of  cost  and  risk.  “But  to 
make  the  estimate  positively  sure, gentle¬ 
men, we  will  add  twenty-five  per  cent., and 
there  is  your  cost,  positively  the  outside. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 
Now,  the  next  question  is,  what  will 
those  bricks  sell  for?  Well,  gentlemen, 
you  know  that  building  at  the  corner 
of  A  street  and  Tenth  avenue  ? 

The  owner  paid  $ —  per  thousand 
for  those  bricks,  and  the  demand 
for  them  all  .over  the  market  is 
far  beyond  the  supply.  Why, 
you  know  Messrs.  So  &  So,  the 
great  builders?  They  used  three 
millions  of  these  bricks  last  year, 
and  would  have  used  more  if  they 
could  have  obtained  them.  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  the  demand  is 
enormous,  and  this  presents  the 
best  field  for  investment  that  I 
have  struck  for  a  long  time.” 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear 
a  number  of  “promoters”of  clay  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  East  talk  just  that 
way.  I  have  before  me  now  the 
“prospectus”of  a  proposed  company 
for  the  manufacture,  on  a  large 
scale, of  “fancy  colored  front  brick.” 

It  reads  very  much  like  the  fore¬ 
going.  The  estimates  are  all 
down  in  detail,  and  the  arguments 
are  there,  and  yet  in  my  humble 
opinion, the  scheme, if  consummat¬ 
ed,  is  as  sure  to  prove  a  financial 
failure  as  the  sunis  to  rise  to-mor¬ 
row  morning.  I  have  recently  had 
a  call  from  a  “promoter”  of_an“enameled 
brick  company”  to  be  established  some¬ 
where  in  New  Jersey.  Some  potter  has 
made  a  “great  discovery, ”a  method  of  en¬ 
ameling  brick  “superior  to  the  English.” 
According  to  the  figures,  these  brickcan 
be  produced  for  $30  per  thousand,  and 
“millions  of  them  can  be  sold  every  year 
at  from  $90  to  $100.”  It  was  intimated 
that  if  I  would  “go  in”  and  give  the  en¬ 
terprise  my  endorsement  and  aid,  I 
would  be  “let  in  on  the  ground  floor.”  I 
declined  with  thanks.  The  outside  of 
such  schemes  is  good  enough  for  me. 
The  “ground  floor”  is  too  near  the  cellar. 

But  some  one  may  say,  “Oh,  it  is  all 
very  wellior  him  to  talk  that  way.  He 
is  in  the  business  himself,  and  of  course 


wants  to  discourage  competition.”  Yes, 
I  am  in  the  business,  and  what  little 
money  I  have  made  in  it  has  been  made 
by  hard  work  and  close  personal  study 
and  application  to  the  practical  details 
of  the  business,  and  because,  when  I 
pass  through  my  factories,  I  can  detect 
at  a  glance  any  false  move  that  is  being 
made,  and  see  that  it  is  corrected. 

But  I  am  not  writing  this  article  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  others  from 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  front 
bricks.  If  I  were,  it  would  probably 
fail  of  its  purpose,  for  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  for 
whom  it  is,  or  might  be,  intended?  The 


clayworking  machine  men,  the  patent 
kiln  men,  the  dryer  men  are  not  likely 
to  send  a  “marked  copy”  to  those  con¬ 
templating  a  new  clay  enterprise.  The 
“promoter”  will  not  lay  this  out  upon 
his  table  beside  the  flattering  prospec¬ 
tus.  No,  I  am  writing  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  observer  of  an  interesting 
phase  of  the  clay  industry,  and  to  keep 
my  promise  to  the  editor  of  The  Clay- 
Worker.  But  to  go  on  with  our  “obser¬ 
vations.” 

The  avidity  with  which  capitalists 
invest  in  clayworking  schemes  is,  to 
one  somewhat  familiar  with  the  field, 
simply  amazing.  There  appears  to  be 
an  idea  that  clay  costs  nothing,  and  all 
there  is  to  do  is  to  shovel  it  into  the 


machines,  and  it  is  sure  to  come  out  a 
finished  product  of  great  value.  To 
illustrate,  some  years  ago  a  certain  man 
who  had  several  patents  on  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  presses  and  kilns,  came  to  an 
Eastern  city  and  interested  some  capi¬ 
talists  in  a  proposed  “pressed  brick  com¬ 
pany.”  The  company  was  organized 
and  the  plant  erected,  the  patentee 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  in  the  way  of 
profits  on  construction,  sale  of  patents, 
etc.  The  venture  was  a  flat  failure,  as 
it  was  bound  to  be  from  the  first,  and 
the  “ruins”  of  the  plant  can  be  seen  to¬ 
day  and  yet  within  about  ten  years  of 
that  time,  that  same  man  came  back  to 
the  same  city,  got  hold  of  another 
set  of  capitalists,  who,  of  course, 
were  ignorant  of  his  first  venture 
there,  and  repeated  the  same 
“swindle.” 

A  few  years  ago  a  man,  who  was 
seeking  an  investment  for  some 
of  his  surplus  capital,  brought  me 
a  white  brick  of  exceedingly  good 
quality  and  said,  “Now,  Fiske,  I 
have  looked  into  this  thing,  and 
find  that  this  brick  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  $10  per  thousand,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  go  into  it.”  “Well,” 

I  said,  “if  it  really  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  that  money  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  large  profit  on  a 
limited  demand,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  produced  for  $10.” 
He  probably  thought  I  wished  to 
discourage  competition.  He  “went 
into  it.”  I  met  him  a  few  months 
ago,  and  asked  him  how  the  com¬ 
pany  was  getting  along.  He  said 
not  very  satisfactorily,  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  told 
him  that,  to  be  frank  about  it,  I 
thought  the  sooner  they  stopped 
making  bricks  the  more  money 
they  would  have.  He  seemed  some¬ 
what  offended  by  the  remark  and  I  am 
afraid  I  hurt  his  feelings. 

But  now  why  are  many  of  these 
schemes  so  sure  to  prove  failures?  In 
the  first  place,  because  they  are  not 
called  for  by  a  demand  for  bricks. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  large  demand,  but 
it  has  been  reasonably  met  by  the  older 
companies,  and  those  of  the  newer  ones 
which  have  proved  successful.  I  have 
no  means  of  judging  accurately,  but,  for 
illustration,  let  us  say  that  the  Eastern 
market  takes  twenty  millions  of  fancy 
colored  front  bricks  per  year.  Now 
supposing  the  combined  output  of  all 
the  plants  producing  this  class  of  bricks 
is  forty  million  per  year,  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  if  there  is  a  full  production,  a  large 
stock  must  be  accumulated,  and  event¬ 
ually  sold  at  such  a  loss  as  to  ruin  some¬ 
body.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  brick 
works  which  have  been  started  in  this 
market  within  the  past  ten  years  had 
proved  successful,  i.  e.,  producing  to 
their  full  capacity  as  laid  out,  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  above  condition  of  things 
would  have  prevailed,  and  it  is  only 
because  so  many  of  them  have  proved 
failures  that  there  has  been  no  great 
over  supply  of  this  class  of  bricks. 

Several  companies  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  this  market  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  in  apparent  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  their 
competitors.  One  of  these  companies 
who  suddenly  appeared  in  the  market 
with  their  product,  when  asked  how  it 
happened  that  they  did  not  make  their 
existence  known  sooner,  replied  :  “Oh, 
our  company  is  a  sort  of  close  corpora¬ 
tion.  and  we  thought  wre  would  not 
make  any  noise  until  we  were  all  ready 
with  our  bricks.”  Within  a  month  of 
that  time  another  company  appeared  in 
the  same  way.  There  is  a  story  of  three 
old  maids,  who  were  making  a  pudding. 
Each  salted  it  unbeknown  to  the  others. 
When  it  was  served  No.  1  said,  “Why,  I 
did  not  think  I  put  so  much  salt  in 
this  pudding.”  “Why,  did  you  salt  it  ?” 
exclaimed  No.  2.  “Yes,  of  course,”  re¬ 
plied  No.  1.  “So  did  I,”  said  No.  2. 
“And  me  too,”  exclaimed  No.  3.  The 
Eastern  market  pudding  is  being  salted 
in  about  the  same  way. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  falla¬ 
cious  idea  that  clay  is  easily  converted 
into  money.  The  fact  is  clay  is  the 
most  difficult,  treacherous,  and  in  every 
way  uncertain  material  which  enters 
into  the  mechanical  arts.  Iron  is  iron, 
brass  is  brass,  copper  is  copper,  and  the 
worker  of  these  metals  knows  every 
time  just  what  he  can  do  with  them. 
But  clay  is  as  uncertain,  as  varied  and 
complex  as  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  men  who  are  engaged  in  work¬ 
ing  it. 

Clayworking  is  a  science,  especially 
in  its  higher  forms,  and  when  capital¬ 
ists  put  their  money  into  a  clayworking 
plant,  and  then  go  out  into  the  market 
and  hire“a  superintendent”^  run  it,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  it  will  prove  a  success,  they 
are  pretty  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

Another  reason  why  many  of  these 
new  schemes  are  bound  to  fail,  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  started  on  false  estimates. 
The  company  starts  out  with  the  idea 
that  their  goods  will  cost  so  much. 


Then  they  say  “Now  we  don’t  really  care 
to  double  our  money  every  year  in  this 
business.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  in 
the  end  only  to  expect  a  reasonable 
profit,  say  33J  per  cent,  so  we  will  not 
put  the  price  too  high,  especially  as  we 
are  a  new  concern  and  wrant  to  get  into 
the  market.”  So  they  go  out  with  a 
price  perhaps  25  to  30  per’  cent,  below 
the  older  companies,  and  it  may  be  a 
year  or  two  before  they  find  out  that  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  33£  per  cent,  profit,  they 
are  not  getting  the  cost  of  their  product 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  “promo¬ 
tor”  whether  he  be  “a  professional”  or 
“the  man  who  owns  the  clay,”  or  the 
machinery  man,  or  the  kiln,  or  dryer- 
man,  purposely  deceived  the  capitalist. 
But  if  they  do  not,  then  another  thing 
is  true,  viz :  they  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  The  shrink¬ 
ages,  risks,  losses,  etc.,  etc.,  in  clay¬ 
working,  especially  in  “fancy  colors” 
are  from  moderate  to  enormous ,  and  it  takes 
a  longer  head  than  any  which  I  know 
to  figure  beforehand,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  Tivhere,  between  these  two 
points  the  gig  will  stop. 

A  large  corporation  recently  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  East  has  lately  put  out  its  first 
set  of  samples.  An  Irish  bricklayer 
said  of  them  “Faix,  an  ef  ye  soak  thim 
fellers  in  kerosene  over  night  ye  could 
burn  ’em  a  month.”  An  architect  to 
whom  some  were  sent  remarked  face¬ 
tiously,  “If  they  would  only  make  them 
thin  now,  we  could  use  them  for  blot¬ 
ters.”  Judged  by  every  standard  of  a 
first-class  brick,  they  were  simply  “abor¬ 
tions”  a  disgrace  to  the  craft. 

Almost  the  same  story  may  be  told  as 
regards  Architectural  Terra  Cotta.  The 
three  older  companies,  the  Perth  Amboy, 
the  New  York  and  the  Boston  can  easily 
produce  every  ton  of  Terra  Cotta  called 
for  by  this  market, and  yet  there  are  five  or 
six  smaller  concerns.  Several  of  them 
recently  established,  and  another  con¬ 
templated.  It  will  probably  make  no 
difference  that  the  bones  of  several  of 
their  predecessors  are  already  “whiten¬ 
ing  on  the  plains.”  New  companies  will 
start  up  here  and  there,  some  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  good  and  healthy  law 
of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  but  many 
after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence,  to 
quietly  join  the  great  and  “silent  ma¬ 
jority.” 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
read  the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville 
Convention,  and  have  noticed  the  “crop¬ 
ping  out”  here  and  there  of  the  ideas 
expressed  above.  Mr.  Donald  McDonald 


in  his  remarks  at  the  Powwow,  laid 
special  emphasis,  I  notice,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ignorant  and  ill-timed  investments 
in  brickmaking,  and  his  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  third  session,  although 
doubtless  impractical,  was  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  industry. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reach  the  parties 
who  need  to  see  the  figures.  It  could 
only  be  done  through  the  daily  press 
at  considerable  trouble  and  expense, 
and  even  then  it  would  not  be  wholly 
successful.  Only  yesterday  a  man  came 
to  me,  to  know  if,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  wise  lor  him  to  put  some 
money  into  a  proposed  Fancy  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
scheme  is  one  of  the  most  absurd,  of 
which  I  have  lately  heard,  and  I  put 
him  on  the  track  of  a  few  facts  bearing 
on  the  question,  which  I  think  will  sat¬ 
isfy  him.  This  question  should  not  be 
dropped,  some  remedy,  which  shall  be 
at  least  partial,  ought  and  doubtless  can 
be  found.  G.  M.  F. 


COST  OF  BRICK  ROADWAYS. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
L.  W.  Mathewson  and  others  I  will  give 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  double  track 
steel  wagon  road  for  country  use. 

The  cost  of  construction  will  be  based 
on  the  conditions  that  exist  here  in  this 
locality  in  Illinois.  Here  nearly  all  the 
roads  are  underdrained.  I  have  sold 
over  100,000  tile  for  road  drainage  the 
last  four  years. 

The  tile  are  put  in-a-line  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  as  illustrated  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Journal. 

To  prepare  old  road  for  oak  stringers 
three  men  and  one  team  with  good  tools 
will  make  one  mile  ready  in  one  day. 

Ten  men  will  lay  the  stringers  and 
spike  the  tie  rods  and  rails  in  one  day. 

The  filling  between  stringers  depends 
on  the  material  used.  If  it  is  gravel  two 
teams  and  three  men  will  fill  in  a  mile 
a  day.  If  the  material  be  rock  or  brick 
it  will  cost  more  but  will  be  that  much 
the  better. 

The  oak  stringers  4x6  inches,  42,240 
feet  at  $16  per  M.  $675.84. 

Tie  rods,  660  to  tie  stringers  together 
3,960  pounds  at  2|  per  pound  $84.15. 

Steel  rail  4x1  inches,  4  pounds  to  the 
foot,  84,480  pounds,  $1,900.80. 

One  tile  on  each  side  of  road  and  nails 
to  fasten  steel  rails,  $158. 

From  the  above  the  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  double  track  steel  road  way  in  this 
locality  may  be  easily  estimated.  I  have 
a  contract  for  steel  rail  delivered  any 
where  in  the  state  of  Illinois  for  21  cents 
per  pound.  Where  there  are  more  than 
eight  miles  the  cost  will  be  2  cents  per 
pound. — E.  A.  Stare,  in  Drainage  Journal. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAYING 
BRICK. 


Eleventh  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


SOME  PECULIAR  SPECIFICATIONS. 

CAREFUL  comparison  of  the 

f  1  specifications  drawn  for  gov- 
erning  the  laying  of  paving 

I  brick  in  various  cities  of  the 

f  country  will  show  marked 

differences.  These  variations  are  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  at  least  two  causes.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  city  engineer 
in  each  instance  to  prepare  the 
specifications  for  his  own  work, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  shape  them  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas,  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  work  should  be 
done. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general 
conception  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  pavement,  but  engineers, 
apparently,  hold  different  ideas  as 
to  the  best  methods  and  materials 
to  be  used  in  obtaining  them, 
even  though  they  are  all  of  the 
opinion  that  pavements  made  of 
brick  are  the  most  desirable. 

Another  cause  for  the  difference 
in  specifications  may  be  found  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
auxiliary  materials  near  the  city 
in  which  the  pavements  are  to  be 
laid.  In  some  places  stone  is 
found  in  abundance,  and  it  might 
be  well  and  economical  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  macadam  for  brick 
pavements  in  the  streets  of  cities 
so  situated. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country 
stone  is  not  easily  obtained,  and 
can  only  be  had  by  shipping  from 
a  distance.  In  these  places,  it  may 
be  that  gravel  and  sand  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  lay  a  course  of  concrete 
for  the  foundation.  In  other  sections 
there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  stone,  sand 
and  gravel.  In  such  localities,  the 
best  and  cheapest  results  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
brick,  laid  flat,  as  is  done  in  many 
places.  Thus  it  appears  that  circum¬ 
stances  control  the  action  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  in  preparing  the  specifications  and 
selecting  the  materials  to  be  used  in 
constructing  the  foundation  for  their 
brick  pavements.  Although  different 
engineers  and  city  officials  may  hold 
diversified  opinions  as  to  the  best  form 
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of  foundation,  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter 
of  opinion  with  them  as  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  form  that  they  should  select,  but 
their  action  must  be  governed,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  material  at  hand  and 
the  relative  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of 
foundation  that  they  might  select  from. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  specifications  of  differ¬ 
ent  cities  as  to  the  kind  of  brick  used 
and  the  manner  of  setting  them  in 
constructing  the  superficial  course  of 
brick  pavements,  and  the  variations  to 
be  found  relate  to  the  foundation  and 
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to  the  treatment  of  the  surface  in  the 

attempt  to  make  it  impervious  to  mois¬ 
ture. 

THE  FOUNDATION. 

In  preparing  the  foundation  for  a 
brick  pavement,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  made  will  have 
much  to  do  in  the  determination  of 
that  particular  kind  of  foundation  that 
will  give  the  best  results  with  the  least 
expense.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that 
the  subsoil  should  be  relieved  of  all 
surplus  water  and  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  saturated.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  apparent,  and  if  neg¬ 
lected,  would  certainly  become  so,  if 
the  pavement  should  be  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic  while  the  subsoil  was  in 


a  saturated  condition.  The  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  were  injured 
by  Barnum’s  heavy  show  wagons  pass¬ 
ing  over  them  during  a  wet  time  several 
yeais  ago.  Had  the  ground  been  dry, 
the  wagons  would  hardly  have  made  a 
depression  where  no  pavement  had 
been  laid,  but  at  the  wet  season,  when 
the  earth  was  saturated  and  the  pave¬ 
ment  new,  two  courses  of  brick  would 
not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  wagons. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  dry 
foundation,  a  few  engineers  have  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  specifications  the 
requirement  that  drain  tile  shall 
be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road¬ 
bed.  This  was  well,  but  one  of 
them  only  required  that  the  tile 
should  be  laid  ten  inches  deep, 
and  another  only  twenty-four 
inches. 

In  central  Illinois,  where  there 
is  probably  more  road  draining 
done  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  the  drains  are  laid  at  least 
three  feet  deep  and  often  at  a 
greater  depth. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  require  that 
the  owners  of  all  abutting  prop¬ 
erty  shall  make  connection  with 
the  sewer,  gas  and  water  pipes 
and  do  such  other  work  as  will 
likely  be  needed  before  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  laid,  so  that  it  will  not 
have  to  be  disturbed  so  often  after 
it  is  down. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  in  favor  of  thoroughly 
rolling,  tamping  and  packing  the 
ground  and  bringing  it  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  surface  of  the 
finished  pavement  before  the  work 
of  laying  the  foundation  course  is 
begun.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  this  preliminary 
well  done  lest  soft  spots  be  left 
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where  the  finished  pavement  will  settle 
and  thus  preduce  irregularities  and  de¬ 
pressions  on  the  surface. 

The  peculiar  style  of  foundation  that 
will  be  best  adapted  to  each  locality 
will  depend,  as  stated  before,  upon  the 
kind  of  material  that  can  be  most 
economically  obtained,  and  also  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

In  a  stiff  clay  soil  which  is  well 
drained,  a  very  simple  form  may  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  While  on 
sandy  places  and  others  that  are  soft 
and  yielding,  a  more  complicated  and 
substantial  foundation  may  be  required. 

Probably  the  cheapest  form  of  brick 
pavement  that  has  been  tried,  consists 
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of  a  single  course  of  brick  set  on  edge 
upon  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel.  This 
might  give  good  satisfaction  where  the 
subsoil  was  firm,  but  it  would  fail  in 
many  places. 

GRAVEL  FOUNDATION. 

One  set  of  specifications  calls  for  a 
foundation  made  of  gravel,  spread  upon 
the  prepared  road-bed,  in  the  following 
words :  “Fine  gravel  or  pebbles,  free 
from  stones,  larger  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  their  dimension,  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  rolled.  A  layer  of  bedding 
sand  shall  be  spread  over  the  gravel 
foundation.”  Upon  this  the  brick  were 
to  be  set  upon  edge  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner. 

CONCRETE  FOUNDATION. 

Other  specifications  provide  for  the 
use  of  a  concrete  foundation,  to  be 
made  of  various  thicknesses  in  different 
localities,  varying  from  four  to  nine 
inches. 

The  concrete  is  to  be  made  of  cement, 
sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  in  slight¬ 
ly  varying  quantities  at  different  places. 
The  stone  or  gravel  shall  be  so  small 
that  their  longest  diameter  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches. 

All  of  the  specifications  or  plans  for 
foundations  referred  to  so  far,  are  for 
pavements  in  which  only  one  course  of 
brick  is  to  be  used.  A  layer  of  clean 
sand,  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  is  to 
be  spread  upon  the  foundation  so 
formed,  and  upon  this  course  of  sand 
the  brick  are  to  be  placed.  All  specifi¬ 
cations  examined  call  for  practically 
the  same  method  of  setting  the  brick 
and  a  quotation  from  one  will  represent 
all:  “Upon  this  bed  of  sand  the  paving 
bricks  are  to  be  laid  on  edge,  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  curbs,  in  parallel 
lines,  in  as  close  contact  as  possible,  on 
sides  and  ends,  the  joints  broken,  one 
with  another  by  starting  at  curb  lines 
with  half  bricks  in  alternate  rows.  No 
half  or  broken  brick  shall  be  laid  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  curb  lines  in  order  to  make 
closures.” 

CINDERS  IN  THE  FOUNDATION. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  a  list  of  specifications:  “The 
road-bed,  being  properly  rolled,  shall 
then  be  covered  with  cinders  of  a  uni¬ 
form  depth  of  at  least  three  inches,  and 
the  same  shall  be  rolled  and  compacted 
as  before,  and  there  shall  then  be  spread 
a  covering  of  sand  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  grade  the  surface  of  said  road-bed  to 
a  uniform  shape,  regular  and  smooth 
surface  for  receiving  the  bottom  course 
of  brick.” 


This  was  for  a  pavement  with  two 
courses  of  brick  and  the  lower  course 
was  to  be  laid  upon  this  sand  “upon 
their  flat  surface,  long  dimensions 
parallel  with  the  street,  laid  as  closely 
together  as  practical  and  all  joints  bro¬ 
ken.” 

Doubtless  this  made  a  good  pavement, 
but  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  requirement  of  the  use 
of  cinders.  The  localities  where  cinders 
could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  be  used  as  these  specifications  re¬ 
quire,  are  comparatively  rare.  Probably 
the  one  who  required  the  use  of  cinders 
in  this  case  knew  that  they  could  be 
readily  obtained  without  great  expense. 

HOW  MUCH  SAND? 

Some  specifications  call  for  one-inch 
of  sand  between  the  foundation  and  the 
top  course  of  brick  and  others  require 
two.  The  object  of  this  intermediate 
layer  of  sand  is  to  fill  the  space  between 
them,  and  by  so  doing  to  distribute  the 
bearing  of  each  top  course  brick 
throughout  its  full  lower  area.  With  a 
thin  layer,  the  pressure  of  the  brick 
will  be  more  readily  transmitted  to  the 
foundation  directly  under  it,  and  be 
more  firmly  supported.  When  this  is 
done  no  further  benefits  can  come  from 
the  use  of  more  sand,  and  one-inch  is 
better  than  two.  With  a  thick  layer  of 
sand,  some  brick  that  were  subjected  to 
heavy  loads,  might  be  pressed  down  and 
those  near  bulged  up  by  the  pressure 
transmitted  through  the  Mobile  sand 
underneath. 

The  only  possible  idea  that  we  can 
conceive  of  why  a  thick  layer  of  sand 
should  be  used,  is  the  opinion  advanced 
by  some  that  the  cushion  of  sand 
underneath  rendered  the  pavement 
elastic,  and  thus  reduced  the  shock 
This  is  very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  the  elasticity  of  paving  brick 
set  upon  sand,  is  probably  not  sufficient 
to  be  perceptible,  and  their  elasticity 
exists  principally  in  the  minds  of  their 
advocates. 


TOO  FRESH. 

Intelligent  Compositor — That  new  re¬ 
porter  spells  “victuals”  “v-i-t-a-l-s.” 

Foreman — Yes;  he’s  fresh.  Make’r 
right  an’  dump’r  in  here.  Want  to  get 
to  press  in  just  three  minutes. 

And  this  is  what  the  public  read  when 
the  paper  was  issued :  “  *  *  *  The 

verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was  that 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from  the 
effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  vic¬ 
tuals.” —  Whiteside  Herald,. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  TRUE  POLICY  FOR  PAYING 
BRICKMAKERS. 


It  is  a  Question  of  Quality,  not  Quantity 
or  Demand. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY. 


IT  is  quality,  not  quantity,  or  sale, 
that  every  maker  of  street  paving 
brick  must  consider.  In  fact  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  business 
part  of  brickmaking,  must  be  set 
aside  and  reversed  in  the  business  of 
selling  paving  brick. 

The  common  brickmaker  can  sham, 
and  generally  succeed,  in  counterfeiting 
good  brick  in  his  sales  to  builders.  He 
can  burn  his  brick  in  a  hurry,  to  save 
time  and  fuel,  so  that  the  outside  of  his 
brick  will  appear  to  be  burned,  but  the 
inside  only  half  burned,  he  can  sell  his 
“arch”  and  “salmon”  brick,  which  can 
be  used  out  of  sight,  and  not  exposed  to 
any  test,  and  by  a  little  “soft  talk”  and 
“silver  oil,”  make  the  owners  of  buildings, 
and  the  stupid,  careless  public  believe 
that  the  building  put  up  of  his  brick,  is 
first-class,  and  that  he  is  really  a  true 
well  skilled  brickmaker. 

THE  STREET  PAVING  BRICK  FEVER,  AN 
EPIDEMIC. 

Everybody  that  has  a  clay  bed  now, 
gets  a  paving  “brick  in  the  hat,”  and 
they  dream  of  the  brick  machine  and 
brick  that  is  to  make  them  millionaries. 
Of  course,  they  known  nothing  about 
making  brick,  that  would  be  fatal  to 
their  pet  scheme  for  making  a  fortune. 
They  send  a  sample  of  their  clay  to  a 
brickmaker  interested  in  some  brick 
machine,  he  makes  a  fairly  good  look¬ 
ing  sample  and  reports.  The  next  thing 
is  to  form  a  company  and  order  all  the 
machinery  recommended.  A  plant  is 
soon  erected  and  in  operation.  The 
patent  machine  and  brick  kiln  men  are 
there  to  give  the  concern  a  successful 
“start  off.”  A  kiln  is  made  and  burned, 
one-third  of  the  kiln  appear  to  be  good 
pavers,  and  all  might  have  been,  but 
there  was  just  one  little  “if”  and  “but” 
in  the  way.  “If”  they  had  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  fuel,  or  had  not  closed  the  kiln  so 
soon,  or  had  had  an  expert  to  burn  the 
kiln,  who  understood  the  nature  of  the 
clay,  they  would  have  made  a  perfect 
success.  “But”  they  did  not  have  these 
things.  “But”  all  these,  and  any  others 
defects  will  surely  be  avoided  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  next  kiln.  A  new  brick  burner 
is  employed  and  all  other  wants  are 
supplied.  Another  kiln  is  soon  made 
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and  burned;  the  result  is  a  little  better, 
but  far  from  being  a  success,  or  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  any  inherent  capability 
for  success.  Meanwhile  the  managing 
business  men  of  the  concern  take  a  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  street  paving  brick,  at  a 
less  figure  than  was  offered  by  some  well 
skilled  and  well  established  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  would  on  no  account,  allow  a 
bad  or  imperfect  brick  to  go  from  his 
yard  into  a  street  pavement.  But  the 
contract  is  manipulated  by  those  con¬ 
cerned  and  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
the  pavement  is  put  down. 

The  defects  of  the  brick  have  been 
pointed  out,  they  were  not  thoroughly 
burned.  The  brick  had  a  hard, 
brittle  crust  on  the  outside ;  but 
when  broken  open  across,  the 
inside,  or  central  part  of  the 
brick,  was  comparatively  soft; but 
the  street  is  paved  with  these 
brick,  and  soon  Ihe  edges  of  the 
brick  begin  to  break  of!  under 
the  heavy  travel  over  them,  then 
the  centers  begin  to  break,  and 
some  of  the  brick  break  across,  and 
are  nothing  but  “bats,”  so  the  life 
of  the  pavement,  and  perhaps  of 
the  company  that  made  the  brick, 
was  about  two  years. 

THUS,  COMPETITION  WITH  BRICK 
PAVEMENT  CAN  CROW. 

And  if  the  manufacturers  of  street 
paving  brick  do  not  see  to  it  them¬ 
selves,  that  not  a  single  brick  goes 
out  from  their  works,  that  is,  not 
in  all  respects,  thoroughly  made 
and  burned,  and  first-class  street 
paving  brick  they  must  aban¬ 
don  all  efforts  to  compete  with 
the  men  who  will  not  give  up  the 
fight  for  stone  and  asphalt. 

There  is  a  large,  wealthy  and 
powerful  interest  in  these  long 
tried  materials  for  street  pave¬ 
ments,  and  the  brickmakers  have 
a  foe  worthy  of  their  best  steel. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  late  Conven- 
vention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  took  a  lively 
and  effective  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
I  hope  that  powerful  body  of  brickmak¬ 
ers,  will  not  relax  their  efforts  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  build  up  and  sustain  the  great 
and  new  industry  of  street  paving  brick. 

A  TEMPTING  PRICE  AND  DEMAND 

Should  never  induce  a  good  brickmaker 
to  allow  a  bad  street  paving  brick  to  go 
from  his  works.  It  would  be  best  I 
think,  that  every  maker  of  street  paving 
brick,  should  fully  guarantee  his  paving 
brick,  reserving  the  right  to  have  them 
properly  laid  down.  This  would  com¬ 


pel  all  makers  of  paving  brick  to  make^ 
none  but  the  best,  and  thus  the  reckless 
adventurers,  who  jump  into  a  brick 
yard,  and  then  run  out,  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  chance  to  ruin  this  new  and  very 
important  industry. 

MAKING  PAVING  BRICK  A  SPECIALTY. 

It  seems  that  some  are  contending  for 
supremacy  as  special  makers  of  paving 
brick.  I  do  not  think  that  this  plan 
could  be  made  generally  practicable,  or 
successful.  If  a  concern  should  make 
only  street  paving  brick,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  have  a  large  price  for  the 
brick  sold,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  and  deliver  more  than  ninety,  or 


ninety-five  per  cent,  of  paving  brick, 
and  if  the  maker  depended  solely  on 
his  paving  brick,  the  demand  might  not 
justify  his  work. 

ALL  BRICKMAKERS  SHOULD  MAKE  PAVING 
BRICK. 

If  a  brickmaker  has  suitable  clay  he 
can  make  paving  brick  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  skill,  and  if  a  manufacturer  of  brick 
has  net  the  skill  to  make  street  paving 
brick,  he  cannot,  and  should  not  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  respectable  brickmaker. 

Just  the  kind  of  clay,  best  for  street 
pavers  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  say  that  shale  makes  the  best 


pavers;  some  say  that  fire  clay  makes 
the  best,  others  think  that  common 
brick  clay  will  do  just  as  well,  if  proper¬ 
ly  mixed,  dried  and  burned.  Clay  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina,  or  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  land  and  clay.  Now  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  clay  has  no  mineral  or  salts 
it  it,  it  will  not  vitrify,  and  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  that  paving  brick 
must  be  vitrified,  fire  clay  will  not  do  to 
make  street  paving  brick.  But  there 
are  very  few  beds  of  pure  fire  clay,  and 
brickmakers  who  make  only  fire  brick, 
will  not  care  to  make  paving  brick,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  it  is  really  true 
that  paving  must  be  vitrified,  then  he 
can  always  find  readily  and  cheap, 
plenty  of  alkaline  clay  near  at 
hand  to  mix  with  his  fire  clay,  and 
thus  make  a  vitrified  brick.  But 
the  term,  vitrified,  as  applied  to 
paving  brick,  if  not  intended  as  a 
nickname,  is  in  bad  sense  and 
misleading.  We  can  fuse  clay 
and  sand  by  adding  a  little  alka¬ 
line  matter  to  it,  but  it  will  not 
vitrify.  All  brick  that  shrink  in 
burning,  are  partially  melted,  or 
fused  and  this  is  caused  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  clay,  sand 
and  alkali  mixed  together. 

THE  MAIN  QUESTION  IN  MAKING 
PAVERS 

Is,  “Has  the  fire  acted  strong 
enough  and  long  enough  on  the 
kiln?”  The  common  fault  is  to 
burn  too  fast,  and  quit  burning 
too  soon.  If  any  common  brick¬ 
maker  having  first-class  clay  for 
the  best  kind  of  building  brick, 
will  take  care  to  properly  set  and 
burn  his  kilns  he  can  be  sure  of 
success  in  making  street  paving 
brick.  But  all  loamy  and  friable 
clay  must  be  kept  out  so  that  the 
brick  will  anneal  under  a  strong 
and  long  continued  heat. 

As  a  rule,  a  kiln  of  brick  should  be 
kept  tightly  closed,  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
burn  it.  The  top  should  be  all  covered 
over  with  damp  fire  clay,  and  the  kiln 
should  not  be  opened  until  a  brick  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  top  with  the  hand. 


THE  GREAT  COMFORTER. 

When  a  fellow  has  spent  his  last  red  cent 
The  world  looks  blue,  you  bet ! 

But  give  him  a  dollar  and  you’ll  hear  him  hol¬ 
ler: 

“There’s  life  in  the  old  land  yet !” 

For  money’s  the  comforter  after  all, 

No  matter  what  cynics  say, 

And  the  world  will  stick  to  you  when  you  fall 
If  it  finds  you  can  pay  your  way. 

— Atlanta  Constitution, 


JOHN  H.  MORGAN,  Chief  Burner,  Acme  Vitrified  Brick 
Works,  Cloverport,  Ky, 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ANCIENT  CLAY  WORKERS. 


OF  THE  interesting 
countries  of  the 
olden  times,  was 
Assyria,  the 
land  of  great 
soldiers.  The  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  kingdom 
form  quite  a  chapter 
in  the  old  Bible  his¬ 
tory,  almost  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  those  of 
the  succeeding  dy¬ 
nasty,  that  of  the 
(  ^  Babylonians.  For  as 

it  is  the  case  with  almost  every  great 
fighting  nation,  the  time  comes  when 
its  enemies  outnumber  its  friends,  and 
then  comes  ruin  and  subjection.  So 
was  it  with  the  Assyrians,  but  not  until 
after  a  long  existence  of  unexampled 
power  and  splendor. 

As  far  as  the  arts  and  industries  are 
concerned,  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have 
taken  up  the  civilization  at  the  place 
where  the  Chaldeans  left  off  and  to 
have  carried  it  to  a  greater  perfection. 
It  is  this  fact  that  may  account  for  the 
similarity  that  pervades  the  early  Assy¬ 
rian  work  and  that  of  the  Chaldea. 
While  the  people  of  the  latter  country 


ASSYRIAN  ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN. 

were  dependent  entirely  upon  clay  with 
which  to  give  expression  to  their  archi¬ 
tectural  instincts,  the  Assyrians  had  an 
abundance  of  stones  and  marbles.  How¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  despise  the  use  of 
clay  by  any  means.  Tablets  were  of 
great  use  in  writing,  varying  in  size 
from  9x6  inches  to  a  little  fellow  an 
inch  square.  Many  of  these  have  not 
only  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but 
also  emblems  or  illustrations.  Some  of 
these  in  translation  are  of  the  utmost 
interest,  being  histories  of  the  times, 
and  religious  works,  but  the  most  inter¬ 


esting  of  their  writings  wTere  upon  what 
are  called  cylinders,  from  their  shape, 
being  terra  cotta  prisms,  either  hexago¬ 
nal  or  octagonal,  and  hollow  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  material  of  these  prisms 
is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  cylin¬ 
ders  seem  to  be  the  special  property  of 
kings,  as  most  of  those  found  were  de¬ 
posited  with  the  utmost  care  in  coiners 
of  temples,  and  evidently  by  royal 
hands.  These  cylinders  range  from  1J 
to  3  feet  high  and  are  covered  with 
writings  or  cuneiform  so  very  fine  and 
minute,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
to  have  been  made  without  the  assistance 
of  the  microscope. 

The  palaces  of  the  Assyrians  were 
built  of  stone  or  marble,  but  as  usual 


with  the  structures  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  they  were  mounted  upon  great 
platforms,  and  without  exception  these 
platforms  are  of  undried  bricks,  with  a 
side  masonry  of  stone.  Clay  tablets 
were  much  used  also  for  paving,  and  for 
this  purpose  were  about  two  feet  square. 

All  of  the  arches  so  far  found  are 
made  of  brick,  and  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose  with  convex  top  and 
concave  bottom,  and  wedge  shaped. 
The  arches  are  semi-circular  in  shape, 
and  the  largest  measures  about  15  feet 
across  the  span.  One  pointed  arch  was 
found,  the  bricks  being  of  the  common 
shape.  The  arching  was  accomplished 
by  bending  the  bricks  with  mortar  un¬ 
til  they  almost  met,  and  then  finishing 
with  a  longitudinal  brick.  This  arch  was 
found  at  the  entrance  of  a  conduit  and 
stands  alone  representative  of  this  form. 

The  Assyrians  did  little  in  the  way  of 
ornament  for  their  wall,  in  fact  none, 
excepting  that  sometimes  they  were 
colored.  Above  the  height  of  twelve 
feet  there  were  placed  colored  bricks 
and  slabs  oftentimes  in  a  designed  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  colors  were  usually 
pale  enamels,  but  sometimes  brilliant. 


blue,  olive  green,  dull  yellow,  white, 
brown  and  black  are  the  shades  em¬ 
ployed.  Very  remarkable  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  reds.  As  a  rule  the 
color-schemes  are  quiet  even  to  the 
sombre.  Harmony  is  the  chief  thing 
sought  after,  and  very  successfully  is  it 
obtained.  In  those  places  where  draw¬ 
ing  is  attempted,  there  is  never  any 
effort  to  obtain  the  effect  of  chiaro-oscuro. 
The  artists  seemed  to  know  their  pow¬ 
ers  and  never  tried  to  go  beyond  them. 

The  principal  colors  used  are  found 
upon  investigation  to  be  composed 
chemically  as  follows:  The  white  is 
made  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  the  blue  of 
oxide  of  copper,  the  brown  of  iron  salts, 
and  the  yellow  is  our  own  Naples  yel¬ 
low.  In  the  making  of  these  painted 
tiles,  the  buscuit  was  somewhat  baked, 
then  the  painting  was  done,  after  which 
they  were  reburned  and  enameled  with 
silicate  of  soda  and  lead  oxide  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  patterns  mostly  effected  in  the 
ornamentation  and  coloring  of  bricks 
were  scrolls,  honeysuckles, chevrons  and 
guilloches.  These  together  with  rosettes 
and  bands  make  up  the  stock  of  the  de¬ 
signer. 

An  interesting  clay  product  is  the 
statuettes,  mostly  of  poor  moulding. 
They  are  of  gods  and  genii  and  are  of 
very  fine  terra  cotta.  Some  of  them 
display  a  great  deal  of  vigor  and  are  all 
very  grotesque,  but  none  of  them  have 
the  faintest  thought  of  beauty. 

The  pottery  of  the  Assyrians  resem¬ 
bles  somewhat  that  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  of  a  very  fine  clay  indeed,  coming 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris. 
Some  of  the  vases  are  of  the  most 


ASSYRIAN  MOTIVES  OF  BORDERS. 


graceful  designs,  and  the  collection  of 
lamps,  jugs,  amphora,  saucers,  jars,  etc., 
does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  ancient  people. 

One  thing  worthy  of  remark  is  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrians  used  a  mould  of 
wood  in  making  their  bricks,  each  thus 
being  of  the  same  shape.  And  while 
the  Chaldean  brick  was  inscribed  with 
characters  written  on  the  face  and 
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within  a  little  square,  the  Assyrian 
brick  was  written  entirely  over  the  face 
and  sometimes  around  the  edges. 


CRUDE  OIL  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
KILNS. 


BY  THOMAS  TRAINOR. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
tile  and  brickmaking  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  crude  oil,  as  a  substitute  for  coal 
as  a  fuel.  Its  success  as  a  heat  producer, 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  fact 
established  beyond  all  doubt.  It 
is  a  clean,  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  fuel,  producing  the  re¬ 
quired  results  in  any  kiln,  with¬ 
out  material  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  burner,  with  the  exception  of 
close  and  careful  attention. 

Its  numerous  advantages  over 
coal  will  readily  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  important  facts, 
linked  closely  and  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  tile  and  brick: 

First,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  trouble  attached  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  coal.  It  costs  at  least  five 
cents  per  ton  to  unload,  providing 
you  have  a  switch  to  your  bins, 
and  yet  it  has  not  been  distri¬ 
buted  about  your  kilns.  There 
is  a  shrinkage  of  5  per  cent,  in 
weights,  and  about  the  same  in 
waste  by  handling.  Then  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  burn  and  not 
consume  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
from  which  no  benefit  is  derived, 
caused  by  opening  of  fires  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  heat  in  different  sections 
of  the  kiln. 

The  labor  of  feeding  the  fires, 
clinkering  the  boxes,  taking  care 
of  ashes  and  the  wear  on  kilns,  are  un¬ 
known  in  the  use  of  oil. 

One  car  of  oil  is  equal  to  three  cars  of 
coal,  and  by  attaching  a  rubber  hose  or 
gas  pipe,  in  three  hours  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  results  of  the  labor  of  one 
man  for  one  and  one-half  days,  and  only 
consumed  about  ten  minutes  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  operation  of  unloading, 
which  afterwards  needs  no  attention. 
By  the  aid  of  a  pump,  your  fuel  is 
distributed  and  always  ready  for  use. 

If  your  fires  are  too  hot,  turn  a  valve, 
save  your  fuel,  and  not  only  that;  but  at 
this  point  your  ware  is  at  a  stage  of 
perfection  or  distruction,  and,  with 

*Read  before  the  Illinois  Tile,  Brick  and 
Drainage  Association  January  17th,  1893. 


coal,  you  open  your  boxes  and  cold  air 
rushes  in,  causing  an  immediate  and 
reverse  change  to  take  place,  thereby 
producing  checks  and  cracks,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  which  in  many  instances,  we 
hear  people  make  the  remark  on  pick- 
ing  up  a  piece  of  seemingly  well  burned 
ware,  say  “It  is  rotten.”  Oil  prevents 
this,  as  a  slow  and  gradual  change  takes 
place,  leaving  the  particles  of  clay  united 
instead  of  breaking  asunder  by  sudden 
contraction. 

Not  only  is  the  fuel  the  only  advan- 
tage,  as  time  is  gained  and  more  ware 
burned  in  the  same  space.  You  can  set 


tributes  the  heat  evenly  to  all  parts  of 
the  kiln,  insuring  a  more  perfect  and 
desirable  burn.  One  man  will  attend 
20  arches  with  greater  ease,  than  five 
men  with  wood  or  coal,  and  save  24  to 
48  hours.  It  also  can  be  arranged  to 
burn  during  the  heaviest  storm  or  winds 
with  perfect  ease,  and  keep  your  fires 
under  perfect  control. 

After  having  used  crude  oil  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  until  the  1st  of  last 
October,  (at  which  time  I  assumed  the 
management  of  Wonser  &  Cramer’s 
factory  at  Clifton,  Ills.,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  plants  in  the  State,  but  using 
coal,)  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  “Crude  Oil”  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  tile  and  brickmakers 
friend. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
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one-sixth  the  more  brick,  and  nest  your 
tile  closer  in  “Down  Draft  Kilns,”  and 
save  12  to  24  hours  in  burning.  In 
the  old  styles  “Dutch  Clamp  Kilns”  with 
coal,  the  common  way  of  setting  js  a 
three  brick  bent,  set  5  on  2,  40  high  and 
40  long.  With  oil,  better  results  are 
reached  by  erecting  four  brick  bents,  set 
3  on  3,  45  long  and  47  high.  You  have 
no  waste  arch  brick,  and  gain  one-fourth 
more  brick  on  the  same  number  of 
arches.  You  are  never  bothered  with 
kilns  clogging  or  choking,  as  there  is  no 
smoke  or  soot,  thereby  discontinuing 
the  use  of  powder  or  shotgun,  which  is 
often  used  when  kilns  become  clogged. 
The  steam  necessary  to  be  used  with 
oil,  creates  an  artificial  draft,  and  dis- 
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BURNERS  AND  BURNING. 

THE  idea  prevailing  among 
new  beginners  in  the  brick 
business  seems  to  be,  the 
better  the  kiln  adopted,  the 
poorer  the  burner  required,  which 
is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  pity  is,  it  don’t  go  very  far, 
and  right  here  is  where  the  mis¬ 
fortune  comes  in.  They  think  it 
covers  the  whole  ground,  and  often 
before  they  (the  N.  B.)  finds  out 
their  mistake,  they  have  got  to  the 
edge,  toppled  over  and  gone  clean 
out  of  sight.  Take  my  advice, 
whatever  kiln  >ou  decide  on  (in 
my  last  paper  we  decided  on  a 
down  draft,)  make  it  a  point  to 
get  the  best  burner  in  your  reach. 
Don’t  make  another  very  common 
mistake  and  say,  I  don’t  need  a  first- 
class'  burner,  as  I  am  only  making  a 
common  grade  of  brick — there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  a  better  grade  ;  they  won’t  pay 
the  price,  etc.  A  good  burner  on  a 
common  kiln  is  a  paying  investment. 
A  good  burner  will  use  less  fuel,  and 
give  a  larger  proportion  of  the  kind  of 
brick  that  create  a  demand,  than  will 
his  more  common  brother. 

“Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the 
crown,”  but  not  a  whit  less  uneasy  lies 
the  head  of  the  brick  manufacturer  who 
is  responsible  financially  for  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  his  burner.  Like  friend 
Snell,  I  am  a  believer  in  systematic  oper¬ 
ation,  and  that  a  brick  works  like  any- 
other  business,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
governed  by  established  rules.  Perhaps 
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you  have  undertaken  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  yourself.  You 
employ  a  man  of  known  ability  as 
your  superintendent,  or,  as  some  are 
called,  “General  foreman,”  and  leave  to 
him  the  hiring  of  the  other  hands.  As 
the  work  progresses  he  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  pick  out  men  suitable  to 
the  various  positions,  and  if  he  is  what 
he  ought  to  be,  will  very  soon  have  per¬ 
fected  his  arrangements,  and  be  on  the 
highway  to  success.  The  more  impor¬ 
tant  positions,  as  machine  man,  setter 
and  burner,  he  will  fill  with  experienced 
men  who  will  operate  their  especial 
branch  under  his  directions. 

Now  one  error  that  you  are  liable  to 
fall  into,  but  which  you  must  guard 
against  if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind 
and  the  welfare  of  your  business  is  this, 
do  not  attempt  under  any  circumstances, 
the  introduction  of  any  new  method  or 
process  without  first  consulting  with  your 
superintendent.  When  you  so  far  for¬ 
get  yourself  as  to  ignore  him  and  give 
instructions  or  directions  to  the  men  as 
to  how  you  want  things  done,  or  chang¬ 
ing  some  plan  of  his  in  his  absence,  you 
are  certainly  not  treating  him  fairly, 
and  are  more  than  likely  hurting  your¬ 
self.  Tt  is  not  in  accordance  with  good 
business  methods,  and  by  doing  it  you 
are  shouldering  undue  responsibility, 
destroying  the  harmony  that  must  exist 
to  achieve  success,  and  creating  a  feeling 
among  the  men  that  will  cause  your 
superintendent  trouble.  Don’t  keep 
him  if  you  have  not  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  and  integrity.  You 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  he  is 
jointly  responsible  with  you  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  concern. 

One  very  important  factor  to  a  success¬ 
ful  burn  is,  having  the  setting  done 
right,  started  right,  kept  right  and  finished 
right.  The  setting  must  be  even  from 
end  to  end  to  insure  an  even  burn.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  only  way  to  set 
pressed  brick  is  3  over  3  or  perhaps  5 
over  6.  Such  a  statement  is  very  mis¬ 
leading,  as  its  efficacy  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  size  of  brick  you  are  mak¬ 
ing.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  all  right, 
but  in  others  ruinous  and  disastrous  as 
far  as  that  kiln  is  concerned.  One 
lesson  is  often  enough,  but  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  very  expensive  one.  The  setting 
must  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  draft. 
If  you  set  your  brick  so  tight  that  the 
heat  and  products  of  combustion  can 
not  get  through  your  kiln,  you  will 
over  burn  the  top  (in  fact  are  liable  to 
do  most  of  your  burning  on  the  arch  of 


the  kiln,)  and  find  the  bottom  half  a 
beautiful  salmon  or  worse.  To  set  too 
open  is  not  quite  as  grave  a  mistake, 
but  it  entails  a  big  waste  of  fuel,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  flashed  brick. 
What  is  the  happy  medium?  you  ask, 
and  in  reply  will  give  you  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  method,  and  that  is,  to 
simply  allow  “finger”  space  (about  £  of 
an  inch)  between  the  bricks  all  through 
the  kiln,  except  along  the  flash  wall, 
where  an  occasional  tight  course  must 
be  set,  headers  to  the  wall.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  set  a  course  of  flat  fire  clay 
tiles  along  on  the  flash  wall,  projecting 
over  and  onto  the  green  bricks,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fire  taking  the  shortest  course 
to  the  floor. 

Now  the  kiln  being  set  and  the  door¬ 
way  bricked  up  and  thoroughly  daubed, 
we  can  start  our  fires  to  water-smoke 
and  commence  on  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  work.  I  claim  this  to  be 
the  most  important  because  no  matter 
how  carefully  or  skillfully  the  preceding 
operations  may  be  attended  to,  a  care¬ 
less  or  incapable  burner  may  blight  all 
our  prospects  and  thoroughly  upset  our 
calculations. 

How  many  times  have  we  watched 
our  brick  through  the  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing,  drying  and  setting,  seen  the  kiln 
closed  up  on  what  we  ourselves  have 
styled,  “As  pretty  a  kiln  as  ever  was  set,” 
seen  the  fires  started,  and  then  placed 
our  hopes  in  the  keeping  of  our  burner 
and  waited.  Finally  the  momentous 
time  comes  when  lhe’  says,  “Enough,” 
further  waiting  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
kiln  is  opened  on — well  perhaps  one  of 
the  extremes,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
burn  proper  was  all  right,  but  the  brick 
checked  from  careless  or  insufficient 
water-smoking,  anyway  our  hopes  were 
dashed  to  the  ground,  and  we  were 
forced  to  begin  again. 

The  great  trouble  that  I  have  seen  in 
burners  is  a  lack  of  system,  a  failure  to 
appreciate  conditions  and  a  tendency  to 
take  chances.  Let  us  just  glance  at  the 
routine  of  burning.  First  comes  water¬ 
smoking.  This  must  be  done  slowly 
and  carefully,  as  our  ultimate  success 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  our 
treatment  at  this  stage.  A  few  extra 
hours  spent  at  this  time,  are  not  lost, 
but  will  be  found  profitable  at  the  end. 

Press. 


The  man  who  studieth  revenge,  keep- 
eth  his  own  wounds  green,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  heal  and  do  well. — Bacon. 


A  WONDERFUL  CONVENTION. 


Its  Final  Work. 

NCE  more  it  is  morning  upon 
Jupiter,  and  from  the  window 
of  our  room  we  look  upon  the 
sun  which  shines  here  as  every¬ 
where,  and  towards  the  earth,  but  which 
is  too  small  to  be  seen  from  such  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

And  how  will  we  feel?  The  “Feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,”  as  it  occurred 
last  night,  was  pretty  well  intermixed 
with  a  feast  of  turkey  and  flow  of  wine 
but  it  has  not  been  followed  by  either  a 
heavy  head  or  heart.  The  real  work  of 
the  convention  is  about  ready  to  begin, 
and  after  a  happy  breakfast  we  repair  at 
once  to  the  hall,  and  picking  up  the 
official  programme,  we  find,  among 
others,  such  themes  as  these : 

“Old  Fashioned  Brickmaking  Upon 
the  Earth,”  by  a  craftsman  from  New 
Haven. 

“Vitrifying  Brick  by  Electricity,”  by 
a  member  from  the  Sun. 

“The  Preparation  of  Clay ;  Too  Much 
Sand  and  Too  Little  Brains  Used  in  the 
Mixing,”  by  a  member  from  Boston, 
Mass. 

“The  Machine  of  the  Day;  It  Must 
Deliver  a  Burned  Brick  Direct  from  the 

t 

Wagon  on  Cars,”  by  a  dry  press  member 
from  Chicago,  U.  S. 

“Whitewash  on  Brick;  The  Real  Cause 
of  it  and  a  Cheap  Way  to  Prevent  it,”  by 
a  member  from  No  Man’s  Land. 

“The  Most  Desirable  Attribute  in  a 
Brick.  Is  it  to  be  Beauty  or  Durability  ?” 
by  a  member  from  Venus. 

Ete.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

As  we  had  never  before  attended  a  . 
univeral  convention,  we  were  aston¬ 
ished,  both  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
subjects  under  consideration  were  han¬ 
dled,  both  by  the  individual  and  also 
as  discussed  by  the  open  convention. 

When  any  speaker  related  a  matter 
as  a  fact,  he  based  that  fact  upon  an  ex¬ 
perience,  and  also  related  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Theorizing  was  looked  upon  by 
the  convention  as  a  waste  of  its  time, 
and  any  speaker  attempting  it  was 
called  down  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
would  hit  his  seat  pretty  hard.  This 
led  to  absolute  faith  in  a  fellow  mem¬ 
ber’s  remarks,  and  when  some  one 
stated  that  the  whitewash  on  brick  was 
caused  by  the  lime  in  the  mortar,  all 
the  other  members  believed  him,  even 
though  he  had  a  half  hundred  piles  of 
brick  on  his  own  yard  that  were  all 
covered  with  whitewash  and  which  had 
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never  been  near  any  mortar  or  seen  any 
lime,  except  what  some  one  thought 
might  exist  in  distilled  rain  water.  The 
fact  was  brought  out  in  that  great  con¬ 
vention  that  so  called  whitewash  on 
brick  was  produced  by  a  variety  of 
causes ;  that  brick  made  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  on  the  same  yard,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  would  sometimes 
whitewash  and  then  again  they  would 
not;  that  in  some  cases  it  was  an  alkali 
brought  out  from  the  brick  itself,  and 
sometimes  deposited  by  evaporation. 
All  of  these  theories  were  advanced  by 
the  reader  of  the  paper  on  that  subject, 
and  all  of  which  were  dispelled  by  the 
learned  chemist  who  arose  and  spoke 
on  the  same  subject.  About  that  time 
we  were  called  out  of  the  hall,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  here  tell  you  the 
real  cause  of  the  whitewash,  or  how  to 
prevent  it.  This  is  the  way  it  often 
turns  out  in  matters  you  wish  to  be¬ 
come  posted  upon. 

One  member  read  a  paper  telling  just 
where  the  point  came  in  between  a  vit¬ 
rified  brick  and  one  about  to  be  vitrified; 
also  how  to  govern  the  fires  so  as  to 
vitrify  every  brick  in  the  kiln.  The 
general  method  was  by  electricity,  but 
we  have  forgotten  the  particulars. 

Another  paper  was  upon  the  instan¬ 
taneous  drying  of  green  brick,  either 
hand-made,  stiff-mud  or  dry-press,  and 
to  leave  them  sound  and  free  from 
cracks.  It  was  a  paper  similar  to  those 
often  read  in  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions  in 
one  respect;  it  left  you  to  understand 
that  all  in  the  world  you  had  to  do  was 
to  do  it. 

There  were  papers  on  repressing  and 
shepressing,  papers  on  transforming  clay 
into  brick  and  also  transforming  men 
into  good  brick,  papers  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  trusts  so  as  to  get  all  of  the  other 
fellow’s  money;  and  papers  on  not 
trusting  the  fellow  with  your  brick  who 
would  sell  the  building  as  soon  as 
erected  and  hide  the  money  where  you 
would  never  see  it  again. 

Ah!  it  was  a  great  convention,  and 
wound  up  with  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions.  Among  other 
things  it  was  resolved  : 

That  each  member  attending  future 
conventions  must  bring  with  him  either 
his  own  wife  or  that  of  some  other 
fellow. 

That  “Floods”  of  eloquence  should 
spring  forth  from  spontaneous  sources, 
and  not  when  superinduced  by  a  malt 
house. 

That  the  hotels  designated  as  official 


headquarters  should  be  required  to  con¬ 
fine  their  cockroaches  in  regular  quar¬ 
ters,  and  not  let  them  stray  off  and  get 
mixed  up  in  pancake  batter,  and  be 
served  in  that  form  on  the  breakfast 
table. 

That  wine  served  at  the  powwow 
should  first  have  the  “big  head”  removed 
from  it. 

That  the  next  Universal  Brickmaker’s 
Association  be  held  upon  the  Sun  and 
during  the  month  of  January  (especi¬ 
ally  if  we  were  to  have  another  such  a 
winter). 

That  the  convention  adjourn  sine  die. 

And  now  we  arise  and  say  good  bye 
to  everybody.  We  shake  hands  with 
the  members  from  Saturn,  and  he 
promises  to  give  us  his  seven  rings  if 
we  will  only  come  and  see  him.  With 
the  member  from  the  Milky  Way,  and  he 
promises  that,  if  we  will  come  there,  he 
will  show  us  the  source  of  the  “milk  of 
human  kindness,”  although  he  confesses 
that  just  at  present  the  flow  is  pretty 
well  dried  up.  With  the  member  from 
the  North  Star,  who  agrees  to  furnish 
us  with  a  pocket  compass  that  will 
always  guide  us  home  on  powwow 
nights  and  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Dippet.  And  lastly 
and  best  of  all  we  part  with  the  member 
from  the  Sun,  he  who  invites  us  to  ally 
ourselves  with  the  Great  Son  of  Righte¬ 
ousness,  and  through  who#e  merits 
alone  can  we  hope  to  escape  final  de¬ 
struction  and  become  bricks  of  gold  in 
the  home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 

From  all  these  we  sadly  turn  away ; 
go  to  and  depart  from  the  home  of  our 
friend  ;  seek  the  station  from  which  we 
are  to  start  back  on  our  journey  to  the 

earth  and  find  that - something  has 

happened.  The  station  agent  informs 
us  that  the  company  has  busted  and 
that  no  more  trips  of  the  flying  machine 
will  be  made  to  the  earth.  Now  the 
devil  is  to  pay  sure.  Here  we  are  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  miles  away  from 
home  and  the  only  wife  we  ever  had. 
Seventeen  little  bookmakers  left  father¬ 
less — until  their  mother  finds  another 
for  them. 

Twenty-seven  buildings  being  erected 
from  as  many  different  colored  brick, 
and  the  only  formula  for  making  them 
here  is  our  pocketbook.  Ah!  yes,  our 
pocketbook.  Even  that  has  gone  back 
on  us,  as  the  Republican  party  has 
manipulated  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,  and  here  in  Jupiter  silver  is 
worth  no  more  as  money  than  so  many 


wooden  chips.  We  are  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  there  comes  a  police¬ 
man  to  run  us  in  as  a  tramp  from  the 
wide,  wide  world.  Down  comes  his 
billet  upon  our  head ;  down  upon  the 

floor  we  roll  and - “Hello,”  says  the 

black  imp  of  a  car  porter,  “let  me  help 
you  up.  That  berth  never  would  stay 
up,  and  it’s  too  bad  to  mash  your  hat  so 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  wear  by  a  ’spectable 
gentleman.” 

Yes,  the  hat  looks  tough,  but  the  head 
is  all  right,  so  never  mind.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  berth  we  might  never 
have  got  back  to  earth  and  the  bosom 
of  our  family,  and  while  we  are  glad  to 
have  attended  the  Universal  Brick- 
makers’  Association  in  Jupiter,  we  are 
are  also  mighty  glad  to  find  that  J.  A. 
S.  will  not  have  to  stay  there  forever. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELED  BRICK. 

No.  2. 

IN  my  former  article  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  one  I  had 
intended  to  write  at  present,  I  dis¬ 
missed  the  semi-dry  process  with 
very  few  words.  I  will  state,  however,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  the  ideal  process  for 
the  enameled  brickmaker,  provided  he 
can  successfully  apply  the  enamel  be¬ 
fore  burning.  It  can,  of  course,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  burned  brick  made  by  any 
process,  should  any  one  care  to  thus  put 
on  the  market  what  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  prove  to  be  an  inferior  article. 
In  our  experience  we  found  we  could 
use  a  hand-made  brick  profitably,  while 
we  could  not  so  use  a  semi-dry  brick, 
and  consequently  adopted  the  method 
that  gave  us  the  best  results.  If  you 
have  the  time  and  capital  to  devote  to 
it,  and  finally  succeed,  the  semi-dry 
brick  will  be  very  likely  to  drive  all 
other  enameled  brick  out  of  the  market, 
due  to  its  better  appearance  and  level 
face. 

In  making  brick  for  enameling  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  clay 
and  other  materials  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body  of  the  brick,  be 
thoroughly  ground  and  evenly  mixed. 
Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
clay  just  suited  to  its  purpose,  the  mixing 
should  be  no  less  thorough.  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
enamel,  which  reflects  and  seems  to 
magnify  any  slight  depression  or  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  surface  of  the  brick.  A 
brick  that  seems  to  be  perfectly  smooth 
will,  when  burned,  show  a  more  or  less 
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wavy  face,  when  glazed.  This  is  due.  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  unequal  con¬ 
traction  of  the  particles  of  the  different 
clays,  or  of  the  same  clay,  which  always 
varies  somewhat  in  contraction  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  bank.  This  does  not 
show  in  the  ordinary  dull  brick,  but  if 
any  one  will  glaze  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  hand-made,  stiff-mud  or 
soft-mud  pressed  brick  as  is  possible  to 
procure,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
seeming  waviness  of  the  face.  The  only 
way  to  obviate  this  is  thorough  mixing, 
so  as  to  give  a  homogeneous  body.  This 
defect  is  not  noticeable  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  a  semi-dry  brick,  but  will  be¬ 
come  very  apparent  should  the  clay  not 
be  well  prepared.  Do  not  infer  from 
this  that  I  am  advising  you  to  adopt  the 
semi-dry  process;  I  am  simply  stating 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  and  leave  you 
to  decide  which  process  you  will  adopt. 
Whether  you  make  your  brick  by  hand 
or  machine,  use  no  sand  on  your 
moulds.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  enameled  brick 
business  at  once.  Sand  on  the  face  of 
a  brick  makes  it  impossible  to  success¬ 
fully  enamel  it  in  its  green  state.  If 
you  use  a  tin  enamel  and  burn  your 
bricks  twice,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  will  be,  but  do  not  think  it  will 
improve  it  any,  and  do  not  see  how  it 
can  do  much  harm.  I  guess  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
spoiling,  for  the  elements  seem  to  have 
a  grudge  against  tin  enamel  on  bricks, 
and  seem,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  I  have  also  seen  and 
made  semi-dry  enameled  bricks  that 
did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  weather 
from  some  cause.  Judging  from  appear¬ 
ance,  I  would  call  it  sun  burn,  but  still 
they  may  have  been  slightly  frost-bitten 
at  some  time  during  their  existence. 

No  matter  how  you  make  your  brick, 
do  not  trust  to  enamels  or  glazes  to  hide 
defects.  Give  your  brick  a  fine  smooth 
face,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  It  will 
cost  considerably  more  not  to  do  it, 
though  it  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
time.  The  paper  read  at  the  convention 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  gives  you  a  very  good 
method  for  doing  this.  The  writer  of 
that  paper  has  evidently  had  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  than  I,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  the  safer  one  to 
follow,  should  I  chance  to  differ  from 
him  very  materially. 

The  brick  being  properly  made,  the 
balance  of  the  operation  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  after  you  have  settled  upon 
the  proper  glaze  or  enamel,  which  must, 


of  course,  be  suited  to  your  peculiar 
clay  or  mixture  of  clays.  What  suits 
one  clay  will,  in  most  cases,  need  con¬ 
siderable  alteration  to  suit  another;  and 
were  I  so  inclined,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  give  you  one  that  would 
be  likely  to  suit  the  clay  you  would 
wish  to  use.  The  different  ingredients 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  ground 
and  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  at  least 
as  fine  as  No.  100  brass,  or  finer  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  you  chance  to  have  a  friend 
in  the  pottery  business,  he  can  give  you 
valuable  pointers  as  to  the  manner  of 
preparing  glazes,  etc.,  but  his  particular 
glaze  will,  in  all  probability,  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  not  to  use,  though  his 
manner  of  preparing  it  for  use  will  be  a 
safe  one  to  follow,  so  far  as  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  grinding,  sifting, 
etc.,  is  concerned.  The  longer  your 
slips  and  glazes  stand  before  using,  the 
better,  as  old  glaze  will  work^a  great 
deal  smoother  than  that  which  has  just 
been  mixed.  It  is  applied  by  dipping, 
giving  the  brick  a  sweeping  motion 
through  the  glaze  or  enamel,  which  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  pin  holes  and 
cause  it  to  flow  smoothly  over  the  face 
of  the  brick.  The  succeeding  opera¬ 
tions  are  given  in  my  former  article 
about  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
them,  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
clays  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
You  will  'find  it  a  business  in  which 
experience  is  vastly  the  best  teacher, 
and  will  find  that  an  overdose  of  some 
other  fellow’s  experience  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  thing  to.have  on  your  plant, 
unless  you  take  him  along  with  it,  or 
have  a  good  stock  of  your  own  to  use  as 
an  antidote.  I  have  found  a  little  of  it 
valuable  and  of  great  service;  but  I  have 
also  been  led  into  serious  difficulties  by 
trusting  too  much  to  the  experience  of 
others  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
clays  I  was  using;  however,  I  am  always 
hankering  after  more  of  it,  now  that  I 
am,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  able  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  but  gener¬ 
ally  go  slow  and  take  it  in  homeopathic 
doses  until  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the 
effect.  If  you  are  “green”  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  must,  of  course,  depend  more 
or  less  on  the  experience  of  others,  but 
you  should  tax  all  your  resources  to  the 
utmost  and  with  native  American  wit 
to  back  you  up,  you  will  in  a  short  time 
have  a  stock  of  experience  of  your  own, 
that  will,  if  your  courage  and  pocket- 
book  hold  out,  enable  you  to  turn  out  a 
fisrt-class  American  enameled  brick, 
that  will  sell  on  the  American  market 


and  stand  our  rigorous  American  cli¬ 
mate  as  well  or  better  than  the  best  im¬ 
ported  article.  J- M- 
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BY  R.  BRICK. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  FLUE  OR  HOT  FLOOR 
DRYER.  - 

N  this  article  will  be  considered  the 
advantages  and  economic  features 
of  a  hot  floor  dryer.  In  the  April, 
1892,  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
in  “Hints  on  Brickmaking,  No.  62,”  is 
given  a  detailed  description  of  a  flue 
dryer,  together  with  instructions  for  its 
proper  construction.  Hence  in  this 
article  the  plans  of  construction  will  not 
be  considered.  We  will  notice  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  economic  features.  First, 
this  dryer  can  be  built  for  less  money 
than  can  any  form  of  tunnel  dryer.  A 
flue  dryer  of  twenty-five  thousand  daily 
capacity  can  be  built  for  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500), 
the  cost  varying  somewhat — material 
costing  more  in  one  locality  than  in  an¬ 
other.  This  makes  it  in  many  cases  the 
only  available  dryer,  where  capital  is 
limited.  The  main  cost,  so  far  as  ma¬ 
terial  is  concerned,  is  the  common 
brick,  which  the  brickmaker  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  cost  for  fire  brick  is  not 
heavy. 

A  dryer  of  above  capacity  requires 
5,000  fire  brick  and  3,000  pounds  of 
castings.  The  only  other  material  to 
buy  is  lumber  for  the  building.  The 
advantages  of  this  dryer  over  natural 
drying  are  the  same  as  those  of  any 
other  artificial  dryer. 

It  enables  the  brickmaker  to  dry 
brick  in  wet  weather  and  in  cold 
weather,  it  protects  his  ware  from  storms 
and  frost,  and  gives  him  control  of  his 
output.  He  requires  less  machinery  to 
make  a  given  amount  of  brick  per  year. 
With  one  machine  and  25,000  daily 
capacity,  and  a  dryer,  he  can  produce 
more  bricks  per  year  than  he  can  with 
two  machines,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  fifty  thousand  per  year,  without  a 
dryer.  With  a  flue  dryer  there  are  no 
cars  to  get  out  of  order,  no  tracks  to 
keep  in  repair,  and  to  put  into  and 
remove  from  the  kiln  that  is  filled. 
There  are  less  broken  bricks  in  drying 
than  by  any  other  process.  Where  stiff 
mud  bricks  are  to  be  dried  they  can  be 
hacked  on  the  floor  on  end,  and  so 
close  that  about  one  hundred  brick  are 
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dried  on  a  square  yard  of  space,  and 
where  one  furnace  heats  about  two 
hundred  square  yards  of  surface,  where 
all  the  heat  that  radiates  from  this  sur¬ 
face  is  absorbed  by  the  bricks,  I  believe 
there  is  less  heat  wasted  than  by  any 
other  process  of  drying  now  in  use. 

In  this  dryer  there  is  no  boiler  or 
engine  connected  with  it,  no  risk  to  run 
from  boiler  explosions,  or  wearing  out 
of  engine  to  run  it.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  a  man  to  fire,  and  fuel  for  the 
furnaces.  It  is  not  necessary  to  run  it 
day  and  night,  it  can  be  fired  12  hours 
and  stand  the  other  12  hours  with 
banked  fires  and  dampers  down.  Bricks 
can  be  dried  just  as  fast  as  possible 
without  damaging.  The  fireman  has 
complete  control  of  the  heat  and  can 
regulate  it  to  suit  the  drying  qualities 
of  the  clay.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
bricks  uniformly,  they  all  begin  to  dry 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  drying  is 
completed  at  the  same  time;  hence, 
heat  is  not  being  wasted  by  coming  in 
contact  with  dry  bricks,  while  others 
near  are  only  half  dry,  as  is  the  case 
where  they  are  loaded  on  cars  for  dry¬ 
ing,  as  cars  are  usually  loaded. 

In  firing  a  flue  dryer,  wood  or  coal 
slack  may  be  used,  or  oil  or  gas.  When 
coal  slack  is  used  the  grate  surface 
should  be  3  ft.  6  in.  long  by  3  ft.  wide. 
Slots  in  grates  should  be  five-eighths  to 
three-quarter  inches  wide.  When  dryer 
is  first  built,  wood  or  coke  should  be 
used  to  dry  it  out,  then  put  on  coal 
slack.  The  grates  should  be  kept  clean, 
the  same  as  under  a  boiler.  Ash  pits 
also  should  never  be  allowed  to  fill  up 
nearer  than  eight  inches  to  under  side 
of  grates.  The  furnaces  should  be  kept 
up  to  a  bright  cherry  red  when  firing 
and  should  be  well  filled  up  when 
preparing  to  put  down  dampers  for 
twelve  hours.  By  firing  the  furnaces  in 
the  night,  the  fireman  can  do  this  and 
be  watchman  at  the  same  timre.  The 
work  he  has  to  do  will  prevent  him  from 
sleeping  on  duty.  The  dryer  should  be 
built  so  that  coal  can  be  shoveled  from 
car  into  bins  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

In  order  to  utilize  all  the  heat,  the 
bricks  must  be  taken  from  the  floor  as 
soon  as  they  become  dry,  and  the  floor 
must  be  filled  as  fast  as  it  is  emptied. 
The  setting  gang  should  be  out  in  time 
to  have  sufficient  space  clear.  At  work 
time  in  the  morning,  all  the  bricks  that 
are  dry  should  be  taken  to  the  kiln  and 
the  space  covered  with  bricks  from  the 
machine  before  night.  The  firing  of 
the  dryer  can  be  so  regulated  that  just 


the  amount  of  bricks  required  can  be 
dried  each  24  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  floor  should  be 
even  and  smooth,  and  the  bricks  placed 
upon  it  carefully;  each  brick  should 
have  a  bearing  on  the  floor  full  size 
of  the  end  of  the  brick.  A  hacker 
may  sometimes  have  his  brick  lean¬ 
ing,  and,  by  setting  one  against  an¬ 
other,  cause  the  brick  to  rest  on  one 
edge;  they  must  be  plumb.  The  hacker 
should  keep  his  hand  straight  while  in 
contact  with  the  bricks  to  avoid  leaving 
finger  prints  upon  them.  The  same 
care  is  necessary  in  taking  them  from 
machine  and  placing  them  on  the 
trucks,  and  the  same  care  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  placing  them  on  the  barrows, 
when  taking  them  to  the  kiln.  These 
barrows  should  have  springs,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  bricks  by  jolting  them  on 
the  way  to  the  kiln.  Two  heavy  seat 
springs  can  be  placed  on  the  handles 
and  upon  these  a  frame  to  hold  the 
bricks.  One  end  of  this  frame  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  handles  by  a  one-half  inch 
rod  passing  through  the  side  pieces  of 
the  frame,  then  through  the  handles  of 
the  barrow  or  truck;  this  holds  it  in 
place  and  allows  the  frame  to  rise  and 
fall,  the  rod  turning  inside;  the  middle 
of  the  frame  rests  on  the  two  springs, 
which  are  placed  at  right  angles  and 
upon  the  handles,  the  frame  projecting 
over  the  springs.  This  makes  a  cheap 
and  durable  barrow,  upon  which  the 
bricks  can  be  handled  without  injury. 

NOTES  CLEANED  AT  THE  IOWA 
CONVENTION. 

THE  Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage 
Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  on  February  1  a'nd  2,  at  Des 
Moines,  was  an  illustration  of 
the  importance  and  strength  of 
the  manufacture  of  brick  at  the  present 
time.  The  addition  of  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick  to  the  old  work  of 
making  building  brick  has  given  the 
brickmakers  a  preponderance  in  the 
convention,  and  the  matters  of  tile  mak¬ 
ing  and  drainage  have  been'  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  brick  interests. 

There  are,  in  the  State,  many  exclu¬ 
sive  tilemakers,  but  many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  tile  manufacturers 
divide  their  time  and  energies  between 
tile  and  brick.  These,  together  with 
the  exclusive  building  brickmakers 
and  the  newer  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  were  at  the  convention  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficient  to  control  the  actions,  and 
while  no  unkindness  nor  neglect  was 


shown  the  friends  of  tile  and  drainage, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  interests  of 
brickmaking  and  using  had  largely  dis¬ 
placed  those  of  tile  and  drainage,  al¬ 
though  the  Association  was  originally 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  latter  and 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  drain  tile. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  easily  found 
and  readily  understood.  One  is  because 
the  work  of  the  tile  and  drainage  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  largely  accomplished. 
In  the  yeais  that  have  passed  since  its 
oiganization  the  subject  of  tile  drainage 
has  been  so  much  agitated,  and  the 
various  publications  of  the  country  have 
done  so  much  to  spread  definite  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  subject  that  the  matter 
has  become  familiar  to  all  intelligent 
farmers.  This  was  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  Association  was  formed, 
and  hence  its  mission  is  practically 
ended. 

The  other  object  of  the  formation  of 
the  tile  and  drainage  Association  was  to 
raise  up  an  able  corps  of  men  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  tile  that  would  be  demanded 
by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  farmers  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  tile  drainage.  This,  too, 
has  been  accomplished,  and  to-day  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  a  number  of  able  men 
who  are  producing  a  good  quality  of  tile 
at  so  low  a  cost  as  to  place  them  readily 
within  the  hands  of  the  land  owners 
who  need  them. 

Another  reason  why  the  subject  of- 
brickmaking  was  given  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  place  in  the  convention  was  be¬ 
cause  many  of  those  present  had  been 
turning  their  attention  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paving  brick,  although  they  may 
not  be  actually  engaged  in  that  work  at 
present. 

Still  another  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  many  methods  being  employed  in 
brickmaking.  Some  of  the  members 
were  seeking  information  as  to  the  dry- 
press  process,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  bring  that  subject  up.  Some  wanted 
to  know  more  about  soft-mud  brick, 
others  were  ever  ready  to  turn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Association  to  plastic 
clay,  while  all  united  in  considering 
the  subjects  of  drying  and  burning. 

The  omnipresent  agent  was  there,  and 
added  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the 
meetings  by  relating  the  results  of  his 
observations  of  the  methods  employed 
and  results  obtained  by  different  manu¬ 
facturers  whom  he  had  visited  in  his 
rounds.  Even  the  crank  was  therewith 
his  new  schemes  that  had  probably 
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never  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
any  other  man,  and  that  never  could  be 
made  of  practical  use  by  any  one. 

ROAD  DRAINAGE. 

One  phase  of  drainage  was  brought 
out  there  and  given  prominence  which 
has  not  had  the  attention  in  the  past 
which  it  deserves,  and  that  is  the  drain¬ 
age  of  roadways.  Every  one  knows  that 
Western  country  roads  are  good  and 
firm  when  dry,  and  nothing  but  an 
excess  of  water  ever  makes  them  bad. 
The  present  agitation  by  the  friends  of 
hard  roads  and  improved  roadways  is  in 
order,  and  will  doubtless  result  in  much 
good,  but  Iowa  is  too  sparsely  settled 
and  too  new  to  adopt  any  expensive 
system  of  road  making.  The  first  step 
is  the  securing  of  a  good  foundation, 
and  this  can  only  be  gained  in  many 
places  by  a  thorough  and  systematic 
system  of  underdrainage.  This  work 
has  been  begun  in  many  localities  and 
the  work  of  drainage  is  about  all  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  can 
afford  at  present. 

DRAINING  PAVEMENT  FOUNDATIONS. 

Many  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  Iowa  are  laying  brick  pavements  in 
their  streets,  and  since  the  land  upon 
which  the  streets  are  built  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  country  roads,  the  rule  as 
to  drainage  will  hold  good  within  the 
corporate  limits.  In  many  places  the 
soil  is  so  wet,  spongy  and  “spouty”  that 
underdrainage  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  securing  of  a  solid  foundation 
for  paving. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Des  Moines 
have  been  repeatedly  treated  to  heavy 
coatings  of  gravel,  but  when  the  wet 
seasons  came  this  gravel  would  rapidly 
work  down  and  the  mud  come  up,  and 
the  condition  of  the  street  would  be  as 
bad  as  at  first.  Had  these  streets  been 
well  drained  before  the  gravel  was  ap¬ 
plied  the  foundation  would  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  downward  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  gravel.  It  is  only  a  “penny 
wise”  economy  to  lay  pavements  upon 
streets  that  have  a  saturated  subsoil  at 
any  season. 

BRICKMAKERS  AS  CONTRACTORS. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  State 
the  brickmakers  are  also  contractors, 
and  deliver  their  own  brick  in  the  wall. 
They  have  been  driven  to  this,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  unjust  ana  overbearing 
actions  of  contractors  and  middle  men. 
Self  defense  has  caused  them  to  assume 
the  control  of  the  use  of  the  brick  as 
well  as  the  making  of  them.  While 
there  is  a  double  responsibility  in  this 


method,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cutting 
out  the  middle  men  and  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  consumer  and  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  by  dividing 
the  profits  of  the  middle  man  between 
them. 

DRY  PRESS  BRICK  FROM  SHALE. 

In  the  reports  from  members  one 
reported  that  he  was  manufacturing 
brick  from  shale  by  the  dry-press  pro¬ 
cess.  He  runs  the  shale  through  a  dry 
pan,  from  whence  it  is  elevated  to  the 
second  story,  then  screened  and  taken 
directly  to  the  machine.  From  the 
machine  the  brick  are  set  directly  in 
the  kiln.  By  this  process  brick  are 
made  directly  from  the  bank  and  taken 
to  the  kiln  without  either  drying  the 
clay  before  pressing  or  drying  the  brick 
before  setting  in  the  kiln.  When  brick 
are  made  of  shale,  by  the  stiff-mud  or 
plastic  process,  water  must  be  added  to 
the  clay  before  pugging,  and  this  water 
must  be  removed  by  drying  before  the 
brick  can  be  set  in  the  kiln.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  drying  and 
artificial  dryers  showed  very  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  drying  of  brick  is  one  of 
the  aggravations  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  is  not  only  an  aggravation  but  a 
great  item  of  expense.  To  the  worker 
of  shale  there  is  food  for  reflection  here 
and  investigation  of  the  two  methods 
may  be  profitable  to  those  who  are 
about  to  embark  in  the  business  of 
making  brick  of  that  material. 

If  a  good  and  satisfactory  brick  can 
be  made  of  shale  by  the  dry-press  pro¬ 
cess,  as  described  above,  it  seems  that 
that  process  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  plastic  clay  and  the  subsequent 
drying  with  its  attendant  expense  and 
sources  of  anxiety. 

The  fact  exists  that  brick  are  being 
made  from  shale  by  both  methods.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  one  is  more 
economical  than  the  other  and  that  the 
sum  total  of  advantages  is  greater  for 
one  method  than  for  the  other.  Surely 
every  manufacturer  would  like  to  em- 
plo>  the  method  that  is  most  advan¬ 
tageous. 

Shales  do  not  show  the  vast  differ¬ 
ences  that  clays  do,  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  one  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  all.  The  oft  repeated  advice,  “Go 
home  and  study  your  own  clay,”  cannot 
be  as  suitably  given  to  the  worker  of 
shale.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those 
who  are  working  shale  are  not  employ¬ 
ing  the  means  that  will  give  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  writing  of  these  thoughts  shall 


call  forth  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
through  the  columns  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  by  the  advocates  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  they  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain,  and^if  they  are  practical 
thoughts  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
more  economical  or  better  methods  of 
manufacture  in  the  future,  they  will  be 
of  profit  to  some. 

A  CURIOSITY. 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  clayworking 
is  reported  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  A 
gentleman  there  is  working  a  yellow, 
sandy  looking  clay,  and  making  side- 
cut  brick  by  the  plastic  or  wire-cut 
process.  He  uses  no  soak  pit  and  no 
pug  mill,  but  obtains  the  best  results 
by  as  little  pugging  or  mixing  of  the  clay 
as  is  possible  to  get  H  through  the  die.  In 
transportation  from  machine  to  drying 
floor  the  brick,  on  edge,  would  settle 
until  the  bottom  face  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
upper.  In  order  to  obviate  this  he  was 
compelled  to  have  a  new  die  made  with 
the  lower  side  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  upper,  and  now  the 
brick,  when  finished,  are  perfect  in 
form.  He  uses  several  methods  of  dry¬ 
ing,  hot  floor  and  open  air  among  the 
others,  but  the  results  in  every  case  are 
the  same.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
transportation  of  the  new  brick  while 
the  clay  is  soft.  The  clay  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  quicksand, 
and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  brick. 

IN  CHICAGO. 

The  following  method  of  making 
brick  in  Chicago  was  given  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  had  much  experience 
there.  Hard  coal  dust  is  mixed  with 
the  clay  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  barrow  loads  to  twenty  thousand 
brick.  The  brick  are  set  very  close, 
thirty  thousand  to  an  arch,  and  are 
often  set  quite  green.  The  brick  are 
burned  with  wood,  and  about  ten  cords 
are  consumed  in  burning  one  hundred 
thousand  brick.  The  fires  are  pushed 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  heat  is  raised 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  draft  can  be 
obtained.  D.  W.  Stookey. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


FILED  AWAY. 


Johnny  had  a  Nanny  goat 
As  black  as  rubber  hose ; 

He  got  his  father’s  tile  one  day 
And  tried  to  rub  her  nose. 

Think  not  he  filed  away  her  nose, 
For  on  a  summer’s  day 
She  eats  the  flowers  from  the  grave 
Where  Johnny’s  filed  away. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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A  MODEL  CLAY  CRUSHER. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the 
Pentield  Conical  Corrugated  Clay  Crush¬ 
er  and  Stone  Separator,  which  secures 
by  its  peculiar  construction  a  number 
of  decided  advantages  over  other  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  same  purpose;  at  the 
.same  time,  the  crusher  embodies  no 
complicated  devices,  but  is  especially 
notable  for  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its 
strength  and  efficiency.  It  occupies  a 
distinctive  and  unique  position  among 
clayworking  machinery  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  crusher  made  with 
conical  corrugated  rollers;  in  fact,  the 
Pentield  Patents  cover  the  held  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  other  manufacturers  could 
not  produce  a  machine  of  this  kind 
without  infringing. 

The  cone  shaped  rollers  are  provided 
with  bruad  Spiral  threads  of  corruga¬ 
tions — right  and  left  hand  respectively 


tion  at  that  point,  combined  with  the 
gripping  surface  of  the  rollers,  will  force 
the  clay  through.  The  corrugations 
have  a  double  advantage  in  this  style  of 
crusher,  as  rollers  provided  with  them 
would  in  any  case  take  the  clay  through 
more  rapidly  than  ordinary  smooth  rol¬ 
lers,  and,  furthermore,  the  corrugations 
accelerate  the  conveying  of  the  large 
lumps  to  the  large  end  of  the  roller 
where  the  surface  motion  is  sufficiently 
high  to  take  them  through  readily. 

In  point  of  construction,  the  crusher 
is  also  first-class.  The  rollers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled,  giving  them  a  hard,  im¬ 
penetrable,  wear  resisting  surface,  and 
are  provided  with  renewable  outer  shells 
so  that  when  worn  the  roller  can  be 
made  as  good  as  new  by  simply  replac¬ 
ing  the  outer  shell,  without  changing 
the  shafts  or  centre  portion  of  the  rol¬ 
lers.  The  boxes  of  the  adjustable  roller 
are  provided  with  heavy  car  springs  be¬ 


— extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
rollers.  These  corrugations  are  a  decid¬ 
ed  advantage  in  taking  the  clay  through 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stones 
too  large  to  be  crushed  are  quickly  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  spiral  corrugations  to  one 
end  of  the  roller,  and  pass  out  through 
a  suitable  automatic  sprin'g  gate. 

A  further  advantage  arises  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  large  end  of  the  rollers 
the  speed  of  surface  motion  is  of  course 
much  more  rapid  than  at  the  small  end; 
the  speed  decreasing  proportionately  as 
does  the  diameter  of  the  rollers.  Thus 
the  smaller  pieces  or  lumps  of  clay 
would  be  readily  taken  through  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  roller,  while  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  corrugations  is  such 
as  to  convey  the  larger  lumps  rapidly  to 
the  large  end  of  the  rollers  until  they 
reach  such  a  point  in  the  length  of  the 
rollers  that  the  accelerated  surface  mo¬ 


hind  the  boxes,  acting  as  cushions  to 
relieve  the  crusher  of  unusual  strain  in 
case  of  iron  or  foreign  substances  getting 
into  it. 

The  above  points  render  this  form  of 
crusher  particularly  desirable  for  hand¬ 
ling  stony  clays  of  a  tough,  sticky  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  results  accomplished  by 
this  crusher  in  actual  operation  fully 
demonstrate  its  capabilities  for  perform¬ 
ing  satisfactory  work  under  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &Son,  of  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing 
further  particulars  of  this  crusher  to  any 
party,  or  will  mail  free  their  catalogue 
of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  embracing 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  various 
Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Wet  and  Dry 
Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  etc.,  which 
they  manufacture  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles. 


A  ROUND  KILN. 


The  above  represents  Stewart’s  Diur¬ 
nal  kiln,  as  applied  to  around  kiln  with 
the  floor  removed.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  currents  of  heat  under  the  floor. 
Circulars  free.  Stewart  Bros. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 


KNOXVILLE  ITEMS. 


Brick  business  at  Knoxville  is  looking 
up  and  promises  to  far  exceed  the  trade 
of  last  season.  Plans  are  ready  or  being 
prepared  for  quite  a  large  number  of 
good  buildings.  Our  sewer  contracts 
are  already  under  way,  and  there  is 
a  large  sum  to  be  expended  on  street 
paving,  and  brick  will  receive  a  good 
share  of  attention,  as  that  already  laid 
is  giving  satisfaction. 

The  Knoxville  Stoneware,  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  have  removed  their 
old  buildings,  and  are  rebuilding  and 
otherwise  enlarging  their  works.  Their 
new  structure  will  be  50  x  180  feet,  two 
stories  high  and  contains  about  25,000 
square  feet  of  working  and  drying  space. 
They  will  also  add  a  new  Jas.  Means  & 
Co.  forty-inch  sewer  pipe  press  and  con¬ 
template  adding  a  new  kiln  or  two  in 
the  near  future.  They  will  then  be 
prepared  to  make  all  sizes  of  sewer  pipe 
up  to  a  forty-inch  hollow  and  building 
blocks,  paving  blocks,  flue  linings  and 
all  sizes  of  drain  tile  up  to  ten  inches. 

The  firm,  W.  H.  Stewart,  sec’y  and 
treas.,  and  A.  Zollers,  supt.  and  general 
manager,  are  both  hustlers  and  are 
pushing  things  along  and  expect  to 
capture  a  big  trade.  J.  A.  Reep. 


The  Macomb  (Ill.)  Stoneware  &  Terra 
Cotta  Company  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Macomb  Stoneware  Company, 
and  increased  its  capital  stock  to 
$50,000. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  HOPE  DEFERRED  CLUB. 


ERHAPS  you  have 
never  heard  of  the 
Hope  Deferred  Club ; 
perhaps  you  don’t  even 
know  that  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  thereof.  The  name 
of  the  association  isn’t 
of  my  choosing;  my  pref¬ 
erence  in  the  way  of  a 
name  was  for  “Aban¬ 
doned  Hope.”  However 
at  the  organization  meeting 
a  compromise  was  effected 
and  I  was  given  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  the  others  a- 
dopted  the  title  of  their 
choice — a  title  which  I 
still  claim  is  misleading 
and  with  a  decided  lead¬ 
ing  towards  optimism. 
You  must  know  in  the  first  place  that 
the  members  of  the  Deferred  Hope 
Club  are  all  have-been-would-be  con¬ 
cessionaires  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position.  Every  man  of  us  expected  to 
have  become  the  possessor  of  some  en- 


The  Clay-Worker  is  our  only  re¬ 
course. 

We  turn  by  common  consent  to  the 
great  representative  journal  of  the  brick- 
makers  for  the  opportunity  to  become 
immortal. 

My  desire  is  to  give  a  portrait  of  each 
of  the  officers  of  the  Deferred  Hope 
Club,  together  with  a  few  lines  relating 
what  the  concession  was  that  each  de¬ 
sired  granted  at  the  hands  of  the  un¬ 
feeling  World’s  Fair  directors. 

Modesty  requires  that  I  should  com¬ 
mence  with  my  illustrious  self.  I  didn’t 
want  much — merely  the  privileges  of 
the  exclusive  sale  of  ear  muffs  during 
the  months  of  May  and  October  and  the 


riching  concession,  and  our  hopes  have 
been  deferred — about  a  hundred  years 
or  so.  Many  of  us  didn’t  care  so  much 
about  the  money  as  the  fame  that  would 
have  been  ours,  had  our  prospects  pros¬ 
pered. 


‘‘turned  down,”  to  use  a  slang  expression 
in  vogue  among  bank  presidents  and 
billiard  experts. 


Count  Ludwig. 

The  Recording  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
ferred  Hope  Club  is  the  Ex-Hon.  Waxem 
Harde,  the  inventor  and  sole  proprietor 
of  Waxem  Harde’s  Jag  Extractor,  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  great  superiority  over  the  com- 


The  Ex-Hon. 

sale  of  my  new  baby  carrying  shawl- 
straps  during  the  entire  fair.  After 
making  my  request  as  I  did  in  person, 
Director  General  Davis  threw  me  out  of 
the  fourth  story  of  the  administration 
building,  but  luckily  I  landed  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  snow  drift  that  came  up  to  the  third 
story. 

The  first  vice-president  of  the  club  is 
Amiable  B.  Jinks,  whose  hair  is  the 
kind  that  Paderewski  patterns  after 
when  cauliflowers  are  too  dear.  “Am” 
only  wanted  the  sale  right  of  aluminum 
traveling  caps  on  the  grounds,  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  to  be  returned  to 
the  fair  people.  But  Mr.  Jinks  was 


Foxie  Baggs. 

mon  Keeley  cure.  The  Ex-Hon.  wanted 
to  show  men  in  the  act  of  drinking 
themselves  to  death  and  then  being 


' 
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rescued  from  a  watery — I  mean  alcoholic 
grave  by  the  application  of  the  world- 
renowned  Jag  Extractor.  But  the  di¬ 
rectors  objected  on  the  ground  that  it 


The  Second  Vice-President. 


would  be  infringement  on  the  Kentucky 
and  Milwaukee  exhibits. 

The  corresponding  secretary, the  entire 
civilized  world  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  becoming  acquainted  with.  He  is 
.  Count  Ludwig  Von  Holsteinberghoffer. 
The  count  came  all  the  way  over — steer¬ 
age — to  introduce  to  America’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  virtues  of  his  Limited  Nobility 
Scheme.  He  has  a  very  clever  plan  for 
renting  out  (like  dress  suits  for  the 
evening)  titles  of  nobility.  He  has  in  a 
stock  a  fine  assortment  running  from 
Grand  Dukeships  to  Baronetcies.  These 
he  wanted  to  loan  to  American  sover¬ 
eigns  during  the  World’s  Fair  season 
but  without  avail,  notwithstanding  the 
very  advantageous  terms  he  offered  the 
Exposition  authorities.  His  idea  was 
to  loan  a  visitor  a  title  of  nobility  long 
enough  to  justify  the  insertion  in  the 
Chicago  dailies  notices  of  which  this 
may  be  considered  a  specimen  : 

His  Dukeness,  the  Marquis  John  Dumphy, 
who  conducts  a  general  store  at  Kenosha,  Wis., 
was  a  visitor  at  the  World’s  Fair  grounds  yes¬ 
terday.  His  Dukeness  returns  to  Kenosha  to¬ 
morrow  as  his  store  is  short  a  clerk. 

Our  club  treasurer  Foxie  Baggs  who 
has  achieved  well  earned  notoriety  as  a 
train  wrecker  and  has  been  a  guest  of 
some  of  our  leading  public  institutions 


he  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


on  account  of  his  being  too  lazy  to  get 
away.  His  lazy  traits  were  the  reason 
for  our  making  him  custodian  of  our 
funds.  He  wanted  to  show  the  world 
his  latest  appliances  for  train  wrecking 
but  the  board  of  control  of  the  W.  C.  E. 
gave  him  no  encouragement. 

I  came  near  forgetting  our  second 
vice-president,  who  has  a  pack  of  genu¬ 
ine  mad  dogs  and  a  treatment  that  ex¬ 
cels  Pasteur’s  His  scheme  was  to  let 
his  mad  dogs  run  at  large  in  the  Fair 
grounds  and  then  give  treatment  to 
these  bitten,  free  of  charge.  Free  of 
charge,  mind  you,  and  yet  the  Direc¬ 
tory  cast  him  out. 

Then  there  is  Shorty  Quill,  chairman 
of  our  house  committee  as  expert  a  pen¬ 
man  as  ever  forged  a  will.  He  has  a 
most  excellent  treatise  on  “How  to 
Kaise  Checks  Without  Detection.”  It 
is  in  neat  pamphlet  form  which  he 
wished  to  sell  on  the  grounds, only  they 
wouldn’t  let  him,  although  he  offered 
the  directory  25  per  cent,  gross. 

Then  there  is  the  Librarian,  Gurley 
Swash,  a  poet  exiled  from  New  York 
who  offered  $10,000  in  cash  and  notes 
($7.50  in  cash,  the  balance  in  notes)  for 


the  title  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  was  rejected,  although  all  he 
asked  beside  was  the  exclusive  right  to 


peddle  poetry  on  the  grounds. 

But  why  go  on  with  the  list;  does  not 


Shorty  Quill. 

the  latin  quotation  in  the  back  of  the 
dictionary  say  :  res  est  sacra  miser  ? 

Charles  Lederer. 


A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  ZION. 

As  we  all  know  there  has  been  great 
strides  of  progress  in  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  and  ancient  art  of  clayworking,  al¬ 
though  the  brick  of  olden  times  is  as 
hard  and  as  good  to-day  as  when 
made  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  a 
great  deal  harder  than  is  burned  by 
three-fourths  of  the  would-be  brickmak- 
ers  of  to-day,  who  glut  the  market  with 
an  inferior  quality  of  brick  at  $5  or  $6 
per  thousand.  I  saw  25,000,000  last 
year  on 'the  Puget  Sound  that  could  be 
bought  for  $3.50  to  $4  pei  thousand, 
but  now  the  Lyon  and  many  other  good 
dry  press  and  stiff  mud  machine  have 
become  so  near  perfected  that  the  mud 
man  must  go  with  poor  Lo  to  the  far  off 
mountain  fastness  to  grow  up  with  the 
country,  and  the  horizontal  pole  and 
pug  mill  along  with  the  blind  and  bad¬ 
ly  crippled  mule  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  are  running  night  and  day  with  two 
Boyd’s.  We  have  lost  only  two  days  this 
fall  on  account,  of  the  weather,  which  is 
very  pleasant  now.  “Zion”  is  having  a 
steady,  healthy  growth  and  is  using  lots 
of  brick.  R.  Bat. 

Mill  Creek,  Utah. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


OVER  a  month  has  passed  away  since 
we  met  in  Louisville  with  our  fel-  • 
low  craftsmen,  who  gathered  from 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South;  from 
Maine  to  California,  in  the  hospitable 
Kentuckian  city, and  lam  convinced  that 
everyone  of  them  parted  with  a  warm  feel¬ 
ing  of  general  satisfaction,  not  only  over 
the  “good  time”  we  had  socially,  but  also 
over  the  profitable  amplification  of 
general  knowledge  in  our  business, 
which  we  gathered  in  meeting  so  many 
able  and  well  experienced  brethren  of 
the  craft.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
every  one  of  us  will  try  not  to  miss  a 
single  one  of  our  future  conventions. 

You  will  remember  that  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  a  short  paper  about  my 
favorite  theme,  “The  Continuous  Kiln.” 
But  I  was  too  late  asking  for  time  and 
space,  therefore  I  ask  you  again  to  open 
a  little  space  in  your  valuable  periodical 
for  the  following  lines.  You  must  know, 
my  dear  sir,  it  does  a  fellow  good  to  see 
his  articles  printed  in  a  paper  like 
yours. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  I  learned 
that  my  previous  papers  about  the  same 
subject  had  met  with  general  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  I  feel  myself  under 
obligation  to  answer  here  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  put  to  me  in 
numerous  letters  inquiring  about  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns. 

First  of  all:  What  is  the  principle  of 
a  continuous  kiln  ? 

It  is  a  permanent  structure  in  which 
to  burn  brick,  lime,  cement,  or  other 
clay  goods  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  independent  of  wind  and  weather, 
without  interruption,  using  the  heat  of 
the  cooling  ware  to  feed  the  fire  with 
super-heated  air;  using  the  escaping 
heat  from  the  fire  to  watersmoke  and 
gradually  heat  up  the  green  ware  to  a 
red  hot  state,  thus  consuming  a  com¬ 
paratively  very  small  amount  of  fuel 
having  no  loss  of  the  ware  in  the  kiln. 

A  well  constructed  continuous  kiln, 
after  the  newest  improvements,  does  not 
consume  more  than  one  ton  of  soft  coal 
screenings  to  burn  ten  thousand  brick, 
of  average  size,  of  ordinary  clay,  nearly  to 
vitrification.  Another  advantage  of  the 
continuous  kiln  is  the  even  burn  of  the 
goods,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  easy 
handling  of  the  same,  if  well  understood 
by  the  manager. 

A  second  question,  very  often  asked,  and 
a  very  proper  one  is;  Why  are  com¬ 


paratively  so  few  continuous  kilns  in 
operation  in  America,  and  why  have  the 
same  in  this  country  such  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  ? 

In  answer  I  must  say  first,  it  seems  to 
be  ridiculous  to  most  of  the  brick- 
makers,  when,  on  investigation,  I 
claimed  that  in  a  continuous  kiln  one 
ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  will  burn  ten 
thousand  brick  very  hard.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  is  a  fact.  Some  of  the  visitors, 
inspecting  my  continuous  kilns,  and 
seeing  the  fireman  put  in  each  firehole 
only  about  one  half  to  one  pound 
of  coal  in  intervals  of  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  were  laughing,  and  I  overheard 
them  saying  to  each  other,  “That  man 
wants  to  fool  us;  when  we  are  gone,  he 
will  give  it  to  him ;  he  will  put  a  couple 
shovels  of  coal  in  each  hole  at  a  time, 
so  as  to  make  up.”  But  a  very  much 
more  serious  fact  is,  that  to  the  most 
unfortunate  disadvantage  of  the  clay 
industry,  very  many  continuous  kilns 
have  been  built  by  parties  who  never 
studied  the  main  principles  of  the  kiln, 
and  who  obtained  some  patents  on 
changes  of  the  kiln,  which  were  not  im¬ 
provements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
teriorated  the  original  Hoffman  kiln  so 
much  that  It  was  impossible  to  work 
“the  improved  kiln”  to  any  advantage. 
Some  kilns  are  built  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  draft,  of 
the  relationship  between  size  of  kiln  to 
size  of  flues  and  stack,  and  consequently 
the  kiln  refuses  to  do  what  is  expected. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Certainly 
not  the  continuous  kiln  as  such,  but  its 
constructor.  Again  some  kilns,  which 
happened  to  be  built  so,  that  if  handled 
right,  they  could  give  a  fairly  good,  if 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory,  result,  are 
operated  in  a  way  that  the  best  con¬ 
structed  kiln  under  same  conditions 
would  never  turn  out  a  merchantable 
brick,  if  any  at  all.  The  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  some  men  undertaking  to  build 
and  operate  continuous  kilns  is  really 
astonishing  sometimes,  and  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  how  honest  people  dare  to 
undertake  to  build  and  operate  a  plant, 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  costs 
considerable  money,  with  scarcely  any 
knowledge  whatever  about  the  business. 

It  is  not  only,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  proper  construction,  but  also  the 
setting  and  firing  of  the  kiln,  which  has 
to  be  studied  and  mastered.  The  clamp 
kiln  has  the  advantage  of  being  handled 
by  brickmakers  for  4,000  years  and 
longer.  The  continuous  kiln  is  com¬ 
paratively  very  new,  but,  if  understood 
well,  is  ten  times  easier  to  operate  and 
control.  Nevertheless  the  art  of  hand¬ 
ling  it  must  be  thoroughly  learned. 

[to  be  continued.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 

PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


One  of  the  Taking  Features  ot  the 
Special  Convention  Number. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

When  I  received  the  Convention 
Number  of  your  paper  and  saw  the 
representation  of  myself  or,  at  least,  what 
you  evidently  intended  as  such,  I  was 
disposed  to  think  you  had  perpetuated 
a  good  joke.  I  gave  the  matter  no  fur¬ 
ther  thought  until  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  began  to  arrive;  there 
have  been  so  many  of  these,  that  I  send 
you  herewith  a  few  extracts  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  interest  a  work  of  art  has 
begotten  in  the  minds  of  my  friends. 

“If  you  have  tne  spirit  of  a  man  with¬ 
in  you,  the  editor  of  that  paper  will  soon 
be  a  subject  for  the  undertaker.  Affec¬ 
tionately  your  sister.” — A.  G.  R. 

“It  is  one  of  most  striking  likenesses 
I  ever  saw,  and  must  have  been  taken 
just  at  the  moment  the  Convention  sat 
down  on  your  Committee  report.” — W. 
A.  E. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  make 
more  money  renting  this  picture  out  to 
some  enterprising  Quack  Doctor  who 
advertises  a  cure  for  skin  diseases  than 
you  can  making  brick.  This  picture 
side  by  side  with  one  taken  when  you 
were  in  order,  with  a  few  explanatory 
words  in  regard  to  the  medicine  used  to 
effect  the  cure,  would  be  a  bonanza  in 
the  right  hands.” — R.  B.  M. 

This  from  the  DeSoto  House,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. 

“It  is  awful,  but  I  saw  yesterday, a  leper 
recently  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, that 
I  really  think  looks  worse,  not  much,  but 
enough  so  that  your  picture  suffers  by 
comparision.” — C.  P.  M. 

“I  have  looked  at  your  picture,  at  Gates 
and  then  at  mine.  Gates  has  that  far 
away,  spiritual  look  so  appropriate  to 
Louisville.  Mine  must  have  been  taken 
at  the  moment  when  I  received  the  news 
of  our  recent  conflagration  or  perhaps 
when  I  first  arrived  in  Louisville.  It 
certainly  expresses  my  feelings  on  that 
occasion,  but  yours — there  are  no  words 
in  my  vocabulary  with  which  to  record 
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the  horror  that  filled  my  soul  as  I  gazed 
on  its  terrible  dilineation  of  all  that  is 
evil  in  human  nature.  And  yet  it  looks 
like  you.”— W.  H.  A. 

•‘The  resemblance  is  perfect  and  I 
congratulate  the  artist.” — C.  T.  D. 

“I  have  heretofore  been  considered 
the  homely  member  of  the  association. 
I  gracefully  yield  the  honor  to  you,  see 
picture  in  Convention  Number.” — C.  D.G. 

“Have  you  had  the  small  pox  or  have 
you  a  cancer  eating  away  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  your  face  ?  If  yourpicture  in  the 
Convention  Number  is  a  correct  likeness 
I  am  thankful  I  was  not  there  to  see 
you.” — J.  H.  C. 

“You  look  as  though  you  had  been 
through  a  Chamber’s  machine.” — It.  P. 

I  have  not  time  to  make  further  ex¬ 
tracts  but  will  file  away  the  letters  as 
evidence  in  the  libel  suit  I  may  begin 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Yours  for  beauty, 

D.  V.  PlTRINGTON. 


A  Correction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Kindly  allow  me  a  little  space  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  slight  error  in  the  convention 
report.  My  reply  to  Mr.  McGraw  should 
read  :  “The  tar  is  not  all  deposited,  but 
some  goes  along  with  the  gas  into  the 
kiln,  etc.”  I  am  afraid  that  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Davis,  when  commenting  on  my 
paper,  will  tend  to  mislead,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  if  that  should  happen.  He 
said:  “I  found  it  was  not  profitable  to 
the  brick  manufacturer  whether  hebea 
manufacturer  of  building  or  fire  brick, 
to  burn  fuel  gas  in  separate  kilns  as 
described  in  the  paper  ”  Now,  I  have 
“no  ax  to  grind”  in  the  matter,  but  in 
justice  to  your  readers  and  myself,  I 
must  contradict  Mr.  Davis’  assertion, 
and  ask  them  to  read  over  my  synopsis 
of  the  advantages  of  fuel  gas  over  direct 
feeding.  They  are  all  conclusions 
arrived  at  on  a  separate  kiln  basis,  and 
can  be  substantiated.  Doesn’t  it  follow 
that,  if  as  I  say,  the  gas  from  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  coal  will  do  as  much 
effective  work  in  the  kiln  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  fed  direct,”  or  “you  can 
use  a  very  much  inferior  coal,”  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  kiln  be  up-draft,  down- 
draft  or  continuous,  the  saving  will  be 
the  same?  Any  advantages  that  the 
continuous  kiln  has  over  the  down- 
draft,  in  the  use  of  fuel  gas,  it  also  has 
in  the  use  of  coal.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  having  built  and  operated  both 


kinds.  One  advantage  that  the  contin¬ 
uous  kiln  has  over  the  down-draft,  or 
separate  system,  in  coal  firing,  is  the 
saving  of  skilled  labor.  By  the  use  of 
fuel  gas  the  separate  system  is,  in  this 
particular,  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  continuous  system,  that  remaining 
the  same.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Davis’ 
quarter  million  capitalization  scheme 
would,  if  adopted,  make  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  advanced  stage  either  a  most 
recherche  and  select  profession,  or  con¬ 
demn  it  to  oblivion.  Bro.  Adams’  saw¬ 
mill  “chestnut”  expresses  my  thought 
exactly.  I  guess  you  will  be  crowded 
this  issue  with  “reminiscences,”  so  I  will 
close,  hoping  that  I  have  straightened 
things  out  a  little.  Truly  yours,  . 

J.  W.  Carson. 

Brussells,  Ill.,  Feb.  23. 


The  New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

A  few  days  ago  your  scribe  was 
granted  shore  leave,  and  sailor-like, 
took  a  cruise  around  the  great  city,  not 
like  the  Tar,  who  goes  off  soundings  to 
see  the  sights,  but  to  see  what  was  being 
done  in  the  building  line.  One  of 
Jack’s  peculiarities  is  hitching  up  his 
trousers,  whether  from  habit  or  necessity 
is  a  question.  Your  scribe  had  to  hitch 
up  his,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud 
and  slush.  If  ever  a  person  needed 
faith,  it  was  when  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  street.  There  was  a  bottom 
and  it  looked  all  right,  but  was  it?  You 
would  step  off  only  to  find  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  were  separated  by  about 
six  inches  of  slush.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  is.  it  any  wonder  that  all 
building  operations  were  suspended,  for 
when  slush  did  not  prevail  snow  did,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  deliver  material 
at  the  buildings.  At  different  points  on 
Broadway,  there  were  some  very  large 
buildings  being  erected,  but  what  I  was 
looking  for  I  failed  to  see — that  was 
brick  being  used.  Iron  was  the  material 
that  was  in  sight.  In  years  past,  if  you 
had  passed  such  buildings  you  would 
have  seen  quantities  of  brick  dumped 
in  the  street.  At  only  one  place  did  I 
see  any  brick,  and  those  showed  the 
brand  of  J.  J.  J.,  or  the  initials  of  John 
J.  Jova,  of  Boseton  -  on  -  the  -Hudson 
sixty  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Ho;v  did 
they  get  there  in  mid  winter,  with  the 
river  frozen  tight?  In  the  fall  the 
dealers  “stock”  their  yards  with  brick 
for  winter  use.  They  run  out  the  tiers, 
say,  two  to  three  hundred  long  and 
forty  or  more  high,  thus  insuring  brick 


for  use  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  by 
water,  but  it  often  causes  them  to  haul 
them  a  long  distance. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  a  building  the  size 
of  the  one  where  the  brick  was  dumped, 
the  contract  would  call  for  Haverstraws. 
It  is  but  a  case  of  history  repeating 
itself.  Forty  years  ago  Mud  Hole 
brick  was  the  choice  in  N.  Y.  market. 
All  the  clay  has  been  exhausted  there. 
John  C.  Rose  located  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  Mud  Hole  and  called  his 
settlement  “Roseton.”  Mr.  Jova’s  prop¬ 
erty  adjoins  his,  and  their  brick,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  *hat  section,  will 
grade  with  Haverstraws.  Simply  on  the 
ground  taken  by  some  of  the  members 
of  your  Association,  by  making  a  good 
brick,  the  material  is  as  good  as  the  best; 
but  quantity  not  quality  was  the  maxim 
with  many,  with  far  from  paying  results 
in  many  cases.  Now  quality  is  looked  for 
with  prices  in  touch  with  Haverstraws. 

FLOTSAM. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  of 
Albany  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  on 
brickyards  in  New  York  to  ten  hours 
per  day,  and  no  more.  That  is  a  fine 
state  of  things,  introduced  by  Thos. 
Finnegan,  a  brickmaker.  He  is  a  “sun¬ 
shine”  manufacturer.  If  it  should  be¬ 
come  a  law,  he  will  wonder  “where  he 
was  at,”  when  he  has  brick  down,  and  a 
storm  coming  on  after  working  hours, 
with  his  bill  in  force  of  no  working  after 
regular  hours.  The  impression  seems 
to  prevail  among  some  of  our  New 
Jersey  manufacturers  that  the  55  hour 
law,  which  was  passed  last  winter  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employes  in  factories,  covers 
brickyards  as  well,  and  this  season  will 
see  it  enforced.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  Jersey  men  will  have  lots  of 
time  to  go  fishing.  The  hours  that 
have  prevailed,  from  4.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  would  leave  twelve 
hours  for  work.  Four  and  a  half  days 
would  make  the  limit.  Mould  four 
days,  use  the  next  six  or  seven  hours  to 
get  your  brick  in  the  hacks,  then  stop 
till  the  next  Monday.  Good  prospects. 
If  a  ten  hour  basis  was  established,  how 
would  it  work  if  you  moulded  on  Friday? 
You  would  have  but  five  bouis  on 
Saturday  to  get  your  brick  up  that  was 
moulded  the  day  before.  If  the  weather 
was  cloudy  they  would  have  to  lay  on 
the  yard,  or  on  Sunday  pay  extra  to  get 
them  hacked.  Ha,  ha,  some  of  your 
readers  say,  put  in  pallets.  Yes  neigh¬ 
bor,  how  about  leased  property,  with  a 
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lease  that  only  runs  five  years,  would  it 


pay? 

It  looks  as  though  the  brick  captains 
will  have  to  tie  in  another  reef  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  When  a  skipper  is  going 
along  with  as  little  sail  as  he  can  carry 
and  work  his  vessel,  he  keeps  casting 


his  eye  windward  to  see  if  there  is  any 
indications  of  an  increase  of  wind,  or  if 
it  blows  so  heavy  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  anchor  and  have  both  anchors 
down,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  companion 
way  to  see  if  she  is  dragging,  and  he 
sees  little  clouds  not  larger  than  his 
hand  come  scouting  over  the  sky,  he 
looks  for  more  wind.  J ust  so  the  ship 
brick  is  at  present.  All  she  can  do  to 
hold  on.  He  is  not  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  when  “such  little  clouds”  ap¬ 
pear. 

NEW  YORK. 


1892.  Week  ending  Feb.  5th  Permits  48. 


i893.  “  “  “  ^rd  “  36. 

1892.  “  “  “  12th  “  67. 

1893.  “  “  “  10th  **  33. 

1892.  “  “  “  19th  “  63. 

1893.  “  “  “  lYthi  “  47. 


BROOKLYN. 


1892.  Week  ending  Feb. 

1893.  “  “  “ 

1892.  “  '  “  “ 

1893.  “  “  ’* 

1892.  “  “  “ 

1893.  “  “  “ 


4  th 

Permits 

47. 

2nd 

U 

44. 

11th 

U 

72. 

9th 

u 

67. 

18th 

u 

108. 

16th 

u 

52. 

The  day  of  improvement  of  the  brick 
trade  seems  a  far  off.  Rapid  transit  a 


far  off,  and  it  seems  that  if  the  company 
that  has  just  been  formed  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  extend  the  trolley  system  through 
the  countries  of  Hudson,  Bergan  and 


Essex  will  prove  a  factor  that  will  milli- 
tate  against  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
City,  as  it  will  furnish  a  need  that  the 
steam  cars  cannot; that  is,  a  system  that 
will  reach  out  in  the  country  where 
land  is  cheap  and  the  rates  of  transpor¬ 
tation  will  be  low  at  short  intervals;  all 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  brick  industry. 


WHAT  THE  WIND  SAYS. 

The  Excelsior  Co.r  of  Haverstraw, 
made  and  dried  in  their  new  tunnel 
dryer  in  January,  three  arches,  and 
burned  them  with  coal,  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess.  The  clay  was  taken  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Hudson  River. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  proprietors 
in  Haverstraw  has  leased  one  of  his 
yards  for  75  per  M,  a  reduction  of  50 
per  M.  The  same  gentleman  had  one 
of  his  yards  stand  idle  last  year  because 
he  would  not  reduce  his  rent. 

The  Diamond  Co.,  of  Haverstraw, 
has  given  up  its  yard,  as  the  leasers 
would  not  make  a  reduction.  Straws 
are  good  indicators.  If  the  Diamond 


Co.  thinks  the  rates  too  high,  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  very  bright  hope  of  booming 
times  for  the  next  five  years.  Eighteen 
yards  in  Haverstraw  on  the  market  by 
expiration  of  leases.  Two  of  the  yards 
the  lessees  own  all  the  improvements 
on  them  and  pay  75  per  M.  The 
same  property  was  operated  under  the 
same  conditions  up  to  1865  for  25  per 
M,  and  brick  brought  as  much  as  they 
have  for  the  last  three  years.  From 
1865  to  73  it  rented  for  50  per  M,  and 
at  that  time  brick  brought  $16.00  per 
M.  The  present  lessees  do  not  wish  to 
release,  and  have  made  the  proposition 
to  the  landlord  that  they  run  the  yard 
the  coming  season  and  pay  50  rent,  and 
let  that  go  for  the  improvements  on 
their  yards.  Say  that  they  make  twelve 
million,  it  would  be  only  six  thousand 
dollars  for  sheds,  engines  and  boilers 
and  line  of  shafting.  As  there  are  eight 
machines  on  the  two  yards,  six  thousand 
dollars  would  not  go  far  in  putting  them 
up.  Second-hand  brickyard  stuff  brings 
low  figures.  On  the  same  property 
parties  leased  a  four  machine  yard  with 
all  improvements  on  it,  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  at  a  rental  of  10  per  cent,  on 
net  returns,  paying  for  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  the  sum  of  $39,500.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  lease  they  sold  the  fixtures 
for  less  than  $4,000.  Along  the' Hudson, 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  there 
are  yards  for  sale  or  looking  for  tenants. 
It  would  be  a  hard  man  to  suit  who 
could  not  find  a  yard,  if  he  only  has 
faith  and  the  needful  capital,  to  carry 
him  along  till  the  tide  sets  in  his  favor. 
When  will  it  set  that  way  ? 

The  ship  association  has  not  been 
reported  as  yet,  but  the  hope  is  strong 
that  she  has  not  wrecked  on  the  “Bar” 
of  those  who  wished  some  one  else  to 
lay  still  and  let  them  mould  last  spring. 
As  all  the  best  harbors  of  the  United 
States  are  “Bar”  locked,  just  so  all  that 
keeps  the  ship  brick  from  making  a 
good  harbor  for  her  cargo,  is  the  “Bar” 
of  those  who  would  like  some  one  to 
pull  their  “Chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.” 

WHAT  THE  CAPTAINS  SAY. 

When  you  meet  a  captain,  about  the 
first  question  he  will  ask  is,  have  you 
heard  the  price  of  brick  ?  If  you  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  it  will  drop  at  that, 
as  the  market  might  as  well  be  in 
“Frisco,”  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  he 
cannot  get  anything  out  of  the  river, 
and  the  present  outlook  is,  that  it  will  be 
the  middle  of  March  if  not  later  before 
the  river  opens,  and  by  that  time  the 
Hudson  will  be  open  to  Haverstraw. 


The  first  tow  from  there  will  be  of  18  or 
more  barges,  and  will  drop  the  present 

rate  of  $7.00  per  M  down  to - Well, 

in  less  than  four  weeks  after  navigation 
opens,  to  less  than  a  six  dollar  rate. 

The  Long  Island  yards  would  have 
done  well  with  their  stock  if  they  could 
have  worked  the  market,  but  ice  has 
kept  them  away.  Once  in  a  while  a 
cargo  gets  in.  At  present  writing  there 
is  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  brick  from 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  over  one 
hundred  miles  from  New  York,  fast  in 
the  ice,  near  Fort  Schuyler. 

INDICATIONS. 

March  4th.  Heavy  snow  storm  in 
progress.  No  signs  of  navigation  open¬ 
ing.  The  fall  of  snow  will  stop  build¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw 
stufl  through  the  streets.  The  yards 
will  have  lots  of  pumping  to  do  this 
spring,  as  the  surface  water  will  begin 
to  run  in  the  clay  holes  as  soon  as  a  thaw 
begins. 

Will  Village  Brickmaker  in  next 
number  please  inform  A.  N.  T.  where 
the  kiln  pile  is  around  the  shed  ? 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


St.  Louis  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  building  season  is  being  begun 
with  a  vengeance.  There  is  not  a  brick¬ 
yard  in  St.  Louis  which  is  not  sold  up 
to  its  capacity,  and  orders  are  still  roll¬ 
ing  in.  Prices,  too,  are  fair,  as  mer¬ 
chantable  are  now  held  at  $6.75.  The 
prospects  for  the  year  can  be  said  to  be 
extremely  flattering  and  a  strong  effort 
will  be  made  by  all  makers  to  maintain 
prices  at  a  fair  average  on  common 
brick  and  make  them  yield  a  profit. 
Everyone  seems  tired  of  making  com¬ 
mon  brick  as  a  sort  of  premium  on 
ornamental,  the  only  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  latter. 

The  prime  causes  of  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  new  year  are,  first,  the 
fact  that  extremely  light  stocks  were 
cairied  over,  owing  to  heavy  sales  last 
fall,  and,  secondly,  the  weather  seems  to 
have  conspired  to  this  desirable  end. 
The  past  winter  has  been  an  unusually 
severe  one  and  it  remained  cold  up  to 
the  last  days  of  February.  Then  it 
moderated  and  there  has  been  nice 
enough  weather  to  permit  building  op¬ 
erations  ever  since.  This,  of  course, 
held  back  the  demand  until  a  proper 
season,  and  it  has  been  uninterrupted 
since.  However,  the  year  is  not  over 
yet,  and  in  spite  of  the  favorable  out- 
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look  there  are  some  who  predict  an 
early  decline  in  prices. 

A  matter  which  is  demanding  and 
receiving  considerable  attention  from 
the  local  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta  burners  is  the  anti-smoke  nuis¬ 
ance  recently  passed  by  the  municipal 
assembly  and  signed  by  the  Mayor. 
While  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
the  clayworkers  were  active  in  trying  to 
have  some  saving  clause  introduced 
which  would  let  them  out,  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  with  this  important  in¬ 
dustry  it  is  a  question  of  “smoke  or  quit,” 
the  wise  city  fathers  practically  told 
them  they  could  quit.  Then  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  “stay  of  execution,” 
so  to  speak,  until  some  compromise 
could  be  effected.  Six  years  were  asked, 
but  the  representative  of  the  brick- 
makers  were  laughed  at.  This  was  fin¬ 
ally  argued  down  to  two  years,  which 
was  the  very  shortest  time,  the  brick- 
makers  said,  in  which  they  could  make 
any  changes.  The  committee  from  the 
assembly  considered  this  a  few  moments 
and  then  told  the  brick  people  they 
could  have — six  months !  The  bill  was 
drawn  up  and  became  an  ordinance 
containing  this  provision.  As  the  ordi¬ 
nance  went  into  effect  March  1st,  this 
leaves  until  September  1st  for  a  definite 
line  of  action  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  first  attack  under  the  new  ordi¬ 
nance  is  expected  to  be  made  on  the 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  on 
account  of  their  yard  on  North  Broad¬ 
way.  A  citizen  in  the  neighborhood 
has  long  been  violent  in  his  opposition 
to  the  yard  and  as  he  is  wealthy  and  de¬ 
termined  it  is  probable  he  will  be 
prompt  to  act  when  the  six  months  are 
up.  A  movement  is  now  under  waj  to 
make  a  combined  fight  against  the  bill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  its  own  injustice 
will  kill  it,  at  least  as  applied  to  brick- 
makers. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company 
is  buying  a  new  process  of  enameling 
brick,  by  which  they  hope  to  greatly 
lessen  the  expense.  The  great  number 
of  brick  which  were  destroyed  in  enam¬ 
eling  has  always  made  this  branch  of 
the  business  a  losing  one,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  prices  have  been  so  high  as  to 
make  the  brick  practically  unmarketa¬ 
ble  except  for  unusually  fine  work. 

As  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground 
the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  renewed  interest  in  the  world, 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  need  of  their 
wares.  The  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  would  indicate  that  the  season 


will  be  unusually  brisk  and  all  of  the 
local  manufacturers  are  preparing-  for 
a  greatly  increased  trade. 

Terra  Cotta. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  brick  and  clay  works  in  this 
neighborhood  are  running  steadily; 
mostly  stocking  their  material  prepara¬ 
tory  to  supply  the  demand  in  thespiing. 

The  Forest  City  Sewer  Pipe  Works  of 
Toronto,  Ohio,  has  resumed,  after  a 
lengthy  shut  down  for  repairs,  much 
new  machinery  has  been  added  and 
their  capacity  largely  increased. 

The  steamer  Bennett  left  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  on  Feb.  18th  with  the 
largest  tow  of  brick  and  sewer  pipe  for 
southern  markets,  ever  having  left  that 
port. 

Many  of  the  clay  manufacturers  in 
this  region  consider  it  more  economical 
to  let  the  mining  of  their  clay  out  by 
contract.  The  lucky  bidder  agreeing  to 
supply  a  specified  tonnage  and  keep  the 
mine  in  satisfactory  condition. 

On  February  21st  a  meeting  of  the 
prominent  sewer  pipe  manufacturers 
was  held  in  Toronto;  evidently  chasing 
the  same  old  rainbow;  better  and  uni¬ 
form  prices,  which  are  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  idea  of  consolidation 
has  not  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
some. 

Articles  of  agreement  against  this 
price  cutting  were  presented  by  the 
executive  committee  and  are  being 
signed  by  the  various  firms.  One  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  attended  the  meeting  was 
heard  to  say,  “Pipe  men  meet  and  agree 
unanimously  on  their  honor  to  strictly 
observe  a  given  scale  of  prices,  and  then 
on  the  road  home  each  man  studies  up 
a  scheme  to  get  around  the  agreement.” 
We  feel  sure  he  is  mistaken. 

February  27th  the  boiler  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Brick  Works,  operated  by  the 
Minor  Fire  Clay  Co.,  at  Empire,  Ohio, 
exploded,  fatally  injuring  two  persons, 
one  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  another  a  man 
of  30;  neither  were  employes  but  were 
friends  of  the  engineer  who  dropped  in 
to  have  a  friendly  chat.  He  asked  them 
to  look  after  the  boiler,  while  he  went 
to  the  village  on  some  business,  during 
his  absence  the  accident  occurred. 

The  works  were  very  badly  shattered 
and  the  boiler  blown  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  New  boilers  have  been  ordered 
and  repairs  being  made,  and  the  works 
will  shortly  be  turning  out  pavers. 

On  February  23rd  the  stockholders  of 
the  Clifton  Brick  Works  at  New  Cum¬ 


berland,  W.  Va.,  held  their  final  meeting 
closing  up  all  matters  relative  to  the 
sale  of  their  immense  plant  to  the  John 
Porter  Co. 

A  meeting  of  the  fire  and  paving  brick 
manufacturers  was  held  March  1st,  at 
Toronto,  Ohio.  The  object  being  to 
effect  a  combination  for  their  better¬ 
ment  and  embrace  all  the  smaller  cor¬ 
porations  in  order  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  against  some  of  the  large  compan¬ 
ies  who  are  monopolizing  the  business. 

The  J no.  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
hands  employed  in  their  various  brick 
works  from  $1.35  to  $1.20,  and  700  men 
on  March  1st,  went  out  on  a  strike. 
The  management  have  asked  for  police 
protecton,  as  the  men  threaten  violence, 
and  some  lively  happenings  will  no 
doubt  occur  in  that  quiet  old  river  town. 

Steubenville,  0.  Buckeye. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Wmker : 

The  extreme  bad  weather  has  delayed 
building  operations  until  the  present 
time.  Owners  and  builders,  however 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
change  in  the  weather  and  are  pushing 
small  work.  All  sorts  of  repairs  made 
necessary  by  the  hard  winter  are  being 
undertaken,  and  a  good  quantity  of  new 
work  is  intermingled.  The  dwell  ing  build¬ 
ers  are  preparing  for  big  work,  but  are 
holding  back  the  actual  commencement 
of  operations  until  later  in  the  month. 
There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  large 
operations  announced  to  begin  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  suitable  for  such  work. 
There  will  also  be  quite  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  rural  residences,  and  it  is 
thought  the  number  to  be  erected  will 
more  tlian  equul  that  of  last  year.  The 
proposed  extension  of  old  roads  and  the 
building  of  new  roads  to  be  operated 
under  the  trolley  system  has  started 
land  speculators  into  increasing  activity, 
and  in  consequence  of  which;  new  oper¬ 
ations  may  be  looked  for  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Stocks  of  brick  on  hand,  while  not 
large,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  early 
spring  work.  Prices  have  been  very  low 
on  all  grades  of  brick,  and  if  an  increased 
demand  should  spring  up  it  will  war¬ 
rant  an  advance  of  a  dollar  or  two  a 
thousand,  especially  on  press  brick, 
which  are  now  quoted  at  $18  per  M. 

In  fact  an  advance  is  looked  for  in 
some  of  the  lower  grades.  Hard  brick 
seems  to  be  in  better  demand  than  any 
of  the  other  grades,  to  be  used  for  sewer 
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purposes,  as  they  are  required  to  be 
extra  hard  in  order  to  pass  inspection. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  Councils  High¬ 
way  Committee,  have  agreed  to  parcel 
out  the  paving  of  the  city  under  the 
direction  of  Director  Windrim  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Highways,  for 
which  $300,000  has  been  set  apart  out  of 
this  year’s  appropriation.  This  paving 
is  independent  of  Broad  Street.  It  is 
understood  that  vitrified  brick  will  be 
used  for  the  small  thoroughfares.  There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  abroad  among 
the  city  authorities  to  condemn  West 
Virginia  brick  in  the  interest  of  vulcan¬ 
ite  paving.  It  is  claimed  that  this  class 
of  brick  has  not  withstood  the  test.  If 
this  is  the  case  it  is  the  fault  of  contract¬ 
ors,  who  have  substituted  ordinary  house 
brick  in  order  to  save  expenses.  The 
first  streets  laid,  which  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  49th  St.  Station,  and 
where  the  travel  is  more  than  ordinarily 
heavy,  has  withstood  the  test  remarka¬ 
bly  well.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  over 
zealous  Director  of  Public  Works  has 
been  imposed  upon  by  somebody. 

Anon. 


The  Sunny  South. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Drifting  down  along  the  sunlit  banks 
of  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  I  gaze  out  on 
the  dream  of  my  childhood,  until  now 
never  seen,  never  realized — the  old 
southern  mansion  house.  It  stands 
broad  guaged  and  many  columned, 
speaking  abundantly  of  hospitality,  com¬ 
fort  and  good  cheer,  shaded  by  live  oak 
and  magnolia  and  surrounded  by  its 
clustering  village  of  cabins,  all  glisten¬ 
ing  white  like  a  snowy  swan  and  her 
brood  nestling  in  a  park.  Along  in 
front  stretches  the  protecting  bank  of 
the  levee,  while  stretched  back  from  the 
river  lie  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile 
sugar  land  well  kept  and  tended  back 
and  forth  across  which  the  jolly  brigade 
of  workmen  drive  their  plows. 

I  had  always  looked  for  this  in  the 
South  and  never  found  it  until  I  almost 
doubted  whether  I  should  really  ever 
find  it,  but  now  I  saw  it  over  and  over 
again,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  we  approached  New  Orleans  from  the 
North.  But  if  this  was  new  to  me,  what 
of  the  sudden  plunge  into  this  strange 
city,  so  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
country,  making  me  think  I  had  sud¬ 
denly  dropped  in  a  foreign  country  and 
then  bringing  me  up  suddenly  against 
something:  very  much  “United  States.” 
Meeting  friends  who  smilingly  ask,“What 


are  you  doing  down  here?”  Suddenlyre¬ 
calling  the  suspiciousness  of  the  date,  I 
come  directly  to  the  front  and  state  that 
I  came  to  see  the  prize  fight,  which 
proves  to  be  the  only  unexpected  thing 
I  could  do,  and  disarms  and  places  them 
on  the  defensive. 

Organizing  a  party  to  inspect  the 
town,  we  decide  to  take  a  ride,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  my  treat  we  go  on  a  street  car,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  sad,  weary  and  dejected 
mule  whose  attention  is  so  wholly 
occupied  in  trying  to  skate  across 
the  smooth,  slippery  and  uneven  pave¬ 
ment,  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  pay 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  driver  who, 
apparently,  draws  a  salary  for  working  a 
big  whip  in  an  unending  effort  to  find 
some  spot  on  the  mule  that  has  some 
feeling  left.  The  mule  don’t  pay  any 
attention,  he  hasn’t  time,  he  don’t  realize 
that  the  man  is  there  for  his  benefit; 
he  is  busy,  as  I  said,  with  the  pavement, 
and  the  other  comes  along  anyway,  just 
as  the  car  does.  These  streets  were 
paved,  I  learn,  with  stones  brought  over 
from  France  as  ballast.  All  the  edges 
and  corners  have  been  knocked  ofl  and 
worn  down  by  the  various  successive 
generations  of  mules,  or,  possibly,  by 
these  same  mules,  as  their  appearance 
indicates  that  they  may  have  personally 
attended  to  it  for  some  generations. 
These  stones  being  of  uneven  size  and 
shape,  all  the  edges  and  corners  being 
broken  off  and  worn  way  down  and 
whole  surface  being  polished  very 
smooth  by  the  wear,  the  mule’s  foot  never 
stops  where  it  strikes  but  slides  into 
the  nearest  crevice.  It  is  possible  that 
someone  may  have  invented  a  worse 
pavement  than  this,  but  if  such  is  the 
case  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  have 
suppressed  and  hidden  it. 

The  driver,  tiring  of  his  useless  exer¬ 
tion,  and,  recognizing  us  as  strangers, 
acts  the  guide,  and  points  out  various 
objects  of  interest,  and  all  goes  well,  un¬ 
til  we  approach  the  slender  shaft  and 
graceful  figure,  which  the  driver  points 
out  as  “The  Lee  Monument.” 

Then  Smiththing  looking  absolutely 
blank  and  empty,  says,  calmly,  “What 
Lee  ?” 

The  driver  bridles  some  and  shouts, 
“Kobert  E.  Lee !”  Smiththing  responds, 
“Whosehe  ?”  at  which  Jonesling  comes 
to  the  rescue  nobly  by  saying,  “Oh, 
some  local  politician;  probably  Mayor 
or  something.” 

I  thought  I  had  seen  examples  of 
scorn,  but  I  never  had  seen  the  straight 
goods  before.  The  look  of  that  driver 


was  enough  to  wither  a  wooden  Indian 
while  his  mouth  looked  as  though  qui¬ 
nine  would  feel  sweet  in  it,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  mule  as  a  safety  valve,  in 
a  manner  that  actually  aroused  that 
long  suffering  animal.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  look  back  at  us.  turn 
back  suddenly,  say  something  under  his 
breath,  and  “lam”  the  mule.  We  very 
soon  got  off,  satisfied  that  walking  was 
safer. 

This  being  with  me  essentially  a  bus¬ 
iness  trip,  I  only  turned  to  two  pleasures, 
one  of  which  was  the  filling  of  my  anat¬ 
omy  with  the  most  delicious  oysters  at 
the  very  minimum  cost,  and  the  other, 
that  which  I  regard  as  being,  to  all  of 
us,  at  the  same  time  a  duty  and  pleasure 
— that  is,  looking  in  on  the  resident 
members  of  the  craft.  This  resulted,  in 
this  case,  in  meeting  those  whole-souled 
and  generous  old  friends,  J.  A.  and  A.  S. 
Blafler,  courteous  and  full  of  hospitality 
as  ever.  I  noted  two  things  particularly, 
on  their  yard,  one,  that  they  were  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  brick,  such  has  been  the 
demand  with  them,  and  the  other  was 
even  more  of  a  novelty.  I  have  always 
heard  of  those  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
clay  but  had  never  seen  such  before. 
Here  a  bend  of  the  great  river  leaves  an 
eddy,  which,  in  high  water,  fills  in  the 
clay  in  front  of  their  yard ;  when  the 
waters  recede  this  is  dug  out,  piled  high 
on  the  bank,  and  the  next  high  water 
fills  it  in  again,  and  so,  year  after  year, 
over  and  over  again. 

Speaking  of  calling  on  the  resident 
brothers,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  always  do  it,  and  shall  so 
continue — unless  headed  off.  Not  only 
this,  but  I  want  to  urge  you  all  to  do  it. 
I  always  find  a  hearty  greeting,  such  as  I 
had  recently  from  the  Memphis  brothers, 
and,  particularly,  from  our  staunch  old 
friend,  John  Cubbins,  whom  I  found 
reading  up  the  Convention  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  and  deploring  that 
he  could  not  liavebeenpresent.  And  this 
leads  me  to  say  one  thing  further,  and 
that  is,  that  I  find  some  of  the  brethren 
have  been  skipping  me  in  their  visits  to 
Chicago,  which  is  one  thing  I  wont 
stand,  and  so  I  say  that,  even  though 
there  are  announcements  of  two  sets  of 
headquarters  in  Chicago  already  out,  I 
want  you  to  remember  that  605  Manhat¬ 
tan  Building  has  been  open  to  visiting 
brothers  as  headquarters  for  ^years,  and 
will  so  remain  as  long  as  I  remain,  and 
I  trust  none  will  skip  me  hereafter. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Wm.  D.  Gates. 


The  clay-worker. 
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Wants  to  Hear  More  From  Texas. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
opened  the  current  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  to  find  so  much  of  interest 
appertaining  to  clayworking  industry. 
For  years  past  this  industry  has  been 
very  interesting  to  me,  although,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  I  strayed  from  the  fold  for 
a  long  time.  When  one  glances  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  it 
tends  to  elevate  one’s  ideas  of  being  a 
brickmaker,  and  to  read  the  experiences 
of  different  ones,  makes  one  feel  like  be¬ 
ing  in  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  love 
feast. 

The  writer’s  desire  was  to  be  one 
among  the  number  of  visitors  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  but  owing  to  the  burning  of  our 
first  kiln  of  dry  press  brick  coming  just 
at  that  time,  business  had  to  be  looked 
to  instead  of  pleasure. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  on  “Dry  Press  Brick,”  by  “the 
gentleman  from  Texas.”  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  what  kind  of  up  draft  kilns 
he  uses?  and  whether  in  water¬ 
smoking  he  feels  safe  in  pushing  the 
fires  very  fast  before  all  the  watersmoke 
has  disappeared  ? 

In  burning  our  first  kiln  we  have  been 
astonished  at  the  vast  amount  of  sulphur 
arising  from  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  an 
old  Wingard  and  we  use  soft  coke  in¬ 
stead  of  wood  for  watersmoking.  Before 
this  is  mailed  I  expect  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  results  of  the  first  effort  in  the  dry 
press  line,  in  this  “neck  o’  woods.” 

The  building  trade  has  been  almost 
stagnated  in  this  city,  owing  to  too 
much  of  the  “beautiful.” 

The  city  school  authorities  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  erect  additions  to  two  of  the 
public  school  buildings  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  This  will  create  a  demand 
for  nearly  a  million  of  brick,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose,  cause  some  hustling  among  the 
various  yards  for  the  job.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  there  will  be  no  slash¬ 
ing  of  prices,  as  $7  per  M.  can  be  had 
just  as  well  as  $6.  Erie  needs  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  brickmakers,  and  one  that  will 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  a  fair  price 
can  be  realized  for  every  brick  produced. 
We  understand  contractors  are  cutting 
each  other  at  a  great  rate;  this  should 
not  be  in  as  thriving  a  city  as  this. 

In  looking  over  the  photos  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
one  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  high 
foreheads,  and  what  a  fine  looking  lot  of 
fellows  the  brickmakers  are,  to  be  sure. 
No  doubt  the  handsome  southern  ladies 


we  hear  so  much  about, away  up  here  in 
the  North,  were  much  pleased  to  find 
so  many  handsome  men  in  their  city  at 
one  time.  You  must  not  understand 
me  to  say  that  none  of  the  Southern 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  ladies,  are 
handsome,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  female  portion  of  the  population  is 
handsome,  they  should  impart  a  portion 
of  their  charms  to  their  sons  as  well  as 
daughters. 

Oui  neighbor,  H.  C.  Dunn,  returned 
fiom  the  Convention  safely,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  good  health,  and,  by  the  way, 
he  very  kindly  remembered  us  while 
with  you  in  Louisville,  with  a  copy  of  a 
Louisville  paper  containing  the  first 
days  proceedings,  etc.,  for  which  our 
thanks  are  due  him. 

I  see  many  of  your  members  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  mistakes  of  brickmakers, 
complain  of  machinery  men  recom¬ 
mending  too  small  power.  Just  the 
ground  I  spoke  of  a  month  or  so  ago. 
Alsip  of  Chicago  is  pretty  level-headed 
upon  the  subject.  Although  we  had  to 
double  our  engine  power  we  have  none 
too  much,  and  if  we  increase  our  ma¬ 
chinery,  out  this  new  engine  will  have 
to  go,  and  a  larger  one  will  have  to 
replace  it. 

By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
fraternity  if  a  screen  can  be  built  that 
will  not  require  the  services  of  an  able 
bodied  boy  to  keep  clean.  This  is  one 
nuisance  of  a  dry  press  plant,  and  no 
mistake. 

****** 

Well,  since  penning  the  first  of  this 
(interesting)  epistle,  we  have  met  the 
'enemy  and  he  is  ours,  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  kiln  of  dry  press  brick  ever  made 
in  this  city  has  been  opened  and  “they 
all”  say  “By  jiminy,  aint  they  beauties.” 

If  my  letter  is  not  already  too  long, 
perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  this  under¬ 
taking  might  interest  some  of  your 
many  readers.  Upon  the  spot  this  pres¬ 
ent  plant  stands,  and  many  years  before 
the  writer  ever  thought  of  making  his 
living  out  of  burned  clay,  the  material 
on  the  lake  shore  was  examined  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  claimed  to  be  wanting  in  the 
qualities  necessary  to  making  a  good 
brick,  but  afterwards  a  yard  was  estab¬ 
lished,  first,  I  believe,  with  a  horse-power 
machine,  as  I  see  an  old  one  still  in  the 
junk  pile,  then  the  various  advances 
followed.  Steam  power  took  the  place 
of  horse  flesh,  a  Martin,  then  a  Potts’ 
machine,  a  steam  dryer,  which  was  a 
failure,  then  a  hot  air  blast  that  cost 
more  than  it  was  worth  to  drive  it  night 


and  day,  the  brick  that  were  run  out  on 
an  open  yard  actually  drying  in  less 
time  than  those  in  the  dryer.  In  the 
mean  time  many  million  brick  were 
made  but  the  second  generation  of 
owners  were  more  progressive  even  than 
the  first.  Some  fellow  came  around 
with  the  dry  press  bee  in  his  ear, result: 
many  talks,  experiments,  etc.  Towards 
the  close  of  last  season’s  work,  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  make  measurements  for 
the  dry  press,  then  a  shut  down  of  all 
outside  work  and  a  tearing  up  of  old 
buildings.  But  what  is  the  use,  all  those 
who  have  been  there  before,  know  of 
the  vexatious  delays,  appertaining  as 
Mr.  Webster  (not  Daniel  nor  the  man  of 
dictionary  fame)  puts  it,  “the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new.” 

Finally,  after  making  the  first  kiln,  at 
an  endless  delay  from  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other, — every  mother’s  son  of  us  being 
green  at  the  dry  press  business — the 
brick  were  set  in  the  open  kiln  during 
the  coldest  days  we  have  had  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  some  of  them  very  damp  at 
that — many  visitors  prophesying  a  lot  of 
frozen  brick.  Indeed,  we  felt  somewhat 
anxious  upon  this  score  ourselves,  but 
went  on  the  theory  that  what  others  do 
we  might  do  also.  Then  on  a  Monday 
morning,  early,  the  fires  were  started. 
After  watersmoking  a  whole  week  and  a 
couple  of  days  extra,  and  while  the 
watersmoke  was  still  rolling  out  in 
clouds,  the  soft  coal  was  turned  on.  15 
days  is  quite  a  while  to  burn  a  kiln  of 
brick,  especially  when  a  fellow  dislikes 
to  sit  up  nights.  Feeling  that  we 
had  fire  enough  to  do  the  business,  we 
closed  the  kiln.  And  •  then  what  a  wait 
until  it  would  be  cool  enough  to  look  at. 
After  a  fellow  spends  many  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  plant  that  may  after  all 
be  a  decided  failure,  it  tends  to  make 
one  feel  that  the  reward  should  be  very 
great,  if  he  is  successful.  If  a  failure,  of 
course  they  would  all  sa>,  (at  least  the 
knowing  ones,)  “I  told  you  brick  could 
not  be  made  out  of  stone.” 

This  city  should  be  very  proud  of  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  as  the  results 
are  up  to  all  expectations,  and,  perhaps, 
your  correspondent  can  in  the  future 
tell  you  that  an  entirely  new  era  will 
have  opened  up  in  the  clay  industry  in 
this  city. 

But,metbinks,  if  you  see  fit  to  publish 
even  the  half  of  this,  those  who  will  be 
interested  enough  to  read  it,  will  say: 
“What  a  blower.”  So  with  regards  to  all 
the  fraternity  I  shall  stop.  W.  B.  0. 

Erie,  Pa.,  March  4,  1893. 
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Preparing  for  Spring  Work. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

This  is  the  season  when  brickmakers 
are  laying  plans  for  next  season’s  cam¬ 
paign,  and  perfecting  arrangements  for 
an  early  start.  The  first  move  with  the 
progressive  brick  maker  was  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  went  to  learn  something  regard¬ 
ing  the  business,  that  could  only 
be  learned  by  personal  contact  and 
acquaintance  with  those  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  were  directly  interested  in  that 
particular  line.  He  picked  up  much 
that  was  new  and  valuable,  and  learned 
that  men  who  are  so  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  business  as  are  brick- 
makers,  are  sometimes  very  careless, 
and  drop  valuable  hints,  and  never 
stop  to  pick  them  up.  They  throw  out 
and  scatter  broadcast  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  seem  to  be  valueless  to  them  - 
selves,  which  they  allow  any  one  to 
carry  away  with  him  if  he  will  only 
take  the  trouble. 

And  as  every  one  seemed  to  be  good 
natured  and  happy,  and  wanted  every¬ 
body  to  understand  that  this  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  meeting,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  a  man,  who  went  prepared,  to  come 
home  just  “bulging  with  knowledge.” 

Then,  after  squaring  accounts  with 
the  old  year,  renews  his  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker,  which  includes  a 
copy  for  his  foreman  or  superintendent, 
and  purchasing  what  books  he  can  find 
on  brickmaking,  he  decides  to  put  in 
the  time  while  the  blizzards  are  howl¬ 
ing  around  the  clay  pit  and  brickyard, 
in  reading  up  on  the  knotty  points  in 
the  business.  Some  of  our  craftsmen 
will  remark  on  this  and  say,  “We  have 
no  use  for  a  brickmaker  who  gets  his 
knowledge  of  the  business  out  of  books 
and  magazines.” 

I  wish  to  remind  this  class  that  the 
man  who  goes  groping  his  way  through 
life  trying  to  do  business  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  authorities  and  recognized 
leaders,  will  come  to  grief  most  cer¬ 
tainly.  The  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant, 
banker,  teacher,  or  any  and  all  of  the 
trades  and  professions  have  had  the 
journals  and  publications  as  aids,  and, 
in  fact,  whole  libraries  at  their  disposal 
to  help  them  along. 

But  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade 
that  the  brickmaker  had  anything  to 
to  turn  to  for  assistance  or  advice. 

The  writer  has  a  file  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  which  dates  from  September, 
1885,  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  improvement  made 


in  the  journal  in  that  time,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  January  number  of 
1893,  with  its  thirty-five  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  pages  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  the  advertising.  Or  the  Conven¬ 
tion  number,  with  its  full  and  complete 
report  of  the  national  meeting  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  besides  its  numerous  pages  of  val¬ 
uable  reading  on  matters  of  interest  to 
the  craft. 

Then  there  is  its  album  of  portraits 
that  is  worth  much  more  than  the  price 
asked  for  the  journal.  Twenty-five  of 
the  eminent  personages  and  bright 
lights  in  brick  lore  are  represented  in  a 
single  issue. 

To  secure  our  friend’s  pictures  the 
artist  would  charge  us  not  less  than  $3 
per  dozen.  We  have  at  this  rate  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  por¬ 
traits  in  a  year’s  subscription.  And 
what  a  rush  of  memories  comes  over  us 
as  we  look  over  these  pictured  pages, 
and  into  those  honest  faces. 

The  brickmaker  who  pursues  this 
plan  is  the  gainer  in  many  ways.  He 
needs  the  short  respite  from  business, 
and  the  few  days  of  enforced  suspen¬ 
sion  of  carking  care  comes  to  him  as  a 
benison.  Then  there  is  the  added  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  renewed  acquaintance 
with  his  family. 

But  spring  creeps  on  apace,  and  he 
must  begin  work  early.  A  drive  out  to 
the  yard  during  the  rainy  season  in 
March  will  show  him  several  things 
that  need  attention.  A  brickyard  on  a 
wet  or  cold  winter  day  is  not  a  cheerful 
place,  but  it  will  pay  to  take  that  time 
to  inspect  the  works,  and  look  them 
over  carefully. 

Provided  with  his  memorandum  book 
and  pencil,  he  notes  that  there  are 
pools  of  water  standing  on  the  yard  and 
over  the  hacking  ground,  or  among  the 
racks.  He  drives  a  stake  to  mark  the 
center  of  the  pool  and  the  water  level, 
and  makes  a  record  to  fill  up  low  places. 
Another  can  be  drained  by  a  slight 
grade  or  ditch.  The  clay  bank  shows 
up  now  in  water  colors,  and  a  plan  of 
drainage  is  suggested.  Here  at  one 
point  the  water  from  the  eaves  must  be 
conducted  away  from  the  buildings. 
There  is  a  leak  in  the  roof  of  the  engine 
house,  another  over  the  dryer  floor. 
The  sheds  over  the  kiln  furnaces  need 
attention  and  drainage  in  front  of  them. 
He  determines  on  paving  this  place 
with  a  lot  of  refuse  brick  and  bats  that 
have  accumulated  and  are  not  salable. 
These  bricks  make  an  excellent  pave¬ 


ment  if  pains  are  taken,  and  carefully 
laid  setting  them  on  edge,  and  discard¬ 
ing  the  soft  or  salmons, 
j'  About  this  time  the  proprietor  will 
’receive  a  visit  from  a  few  of  his  former 
employes.  Good  fellows  they  are;  hard 
workers,  sober,  industrious,  and  the 
winter  seems  long  to  them.  They  want 
to  get  to  work,  and  only  dropped  in  to 
see  how  you  are,  or  to  learn  what  your 
plans  are  for  next  spring,  or  when  you 
propose  starting  up.  They  want  to 
know  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  change, 
etc.  They  want  to  work  for  you.  And 
haven’t  you  some  odd  job  you  want 
cleared  up? 

There  is  probably  some  job  that  you 
promised  should  be  attended  to  during 
the  winter  or  idle  time,  and  they 
casually  hint  that  you  should  or  could 
attend  to  it  now.  They  are  needing  the 
wages,  and  don’t  feel  right,  unless  they 
are  doing  something. 

Now  make  a  bargain  with  these  men 
and  gain  their  esteem  by  giving  them 
substantial  aid,  while  you  do  yourself  a 
good  service. 

Carts  and  harness,  trucks  and  barrows 
should  be  overhauled  and  put  in  good 
repair.  Your  handy  man  can  do  this 
overhauling  on  pleasant  days,  when  the 
weather  is  moderate,  and  by  making 
part  time  during  short  days  or  cold 
mornings.  Help  to  ease  him  over  a 
rough  place  in  his  domestic  concerns. 
If  the  water  tank  and  supply  pipes 
need  repairs,  now  is  the  best  time  to 
provide  for  that  by  putting  them  in 
properly,  or  reparing  leaking  valves  and 
bursted  pipes. 

Have  the  engine  and  machinery  put 
in  good  order,  shafting  lined  up,  journals 
babbited,  buildings  braced,  if  needed, 
and  everything  put  in  good  shape  for 
a  steady,  continuous  run.  See  to  the 
furnace  lining  and  bridge  wall  under 
your  boiler,  for  there  may  be  a  great 
waste  of  fuel  in  making  steam,  by  a  low 
bridge  wall  or  too  much  space  at  the 
sides  or  in  front  for  cold  air  to  circulate 
and  scatter  your  heat. 

The  approaches  and  roadways  to  the 
brickyard  need  attention.  The  coal 
ashes  and  brick  bats  can  be  disposed  of 
by  paving  and  filling  up  the  holes  and 
ruts.  If  you  wait  until  after  work  has 
started  next  spring,  a  slight  affair  may 
cause  a  hitch  or  stop  in  the  work  that 
will  cost  dollars  then,  that  can  be  reme¬ 
died  now  with  an  outlay  costing  dimes. 

This,  too,  with  brickmakers  whose  out¬ 
put  is  not  large,  and  who  use  wood  for 
fuel  in  burning,  is  the  time  of  year  to 
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make  contracts  for  the  season’s  fuel. 
Wood  can  usually  be  had  cheaper  in 
winter.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
can  be  hired  as  choppers  at  lower  wages 
in  winter,  than  during  the  summer, 
when  other  work  is  pressing  and  wages 
higher. 

Coal  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  sum¬ 
mer,  because  of  the  less  amount  needed 
to  supply  the  market,  which  becomes 
overstocked  and  the  price  falls. 

Where  the  output  of  the  yard  is 
small  the  clay  should  be  thrown  up  in 
ridges,  to  let  the  frost  and  rain  have  free 
action,  to  assist  in  pulverizing  it.  When 
the  weather  is  at  all  favorable,  clay  can 
be  hauled  in  and  piled  up  near  the 
machine  or  put  in  stock  for  emergencies 
next  spring,  in  case  of  wet  days  or  floods, 
which  inundate  the  clay  bank. 

J.  A.  Keep. 


Roofing1  Tiles. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  roofing  tile  having  been  success¬ 
fully  made,  the  thorough  burning  of 
them  is  a  matter  of  first  and  last  import¬ 
ance.  A  soft  brick  may  “pass  muster” 
in  a  sheltered  part  of  a  wall,  but  there 
is  no  place  on  a  roof  where  time  and 
the  elements  will  not  find  out  a  defect¬ 
ive  roofing  tile. 

The  selection  of  a  good  kiln  is  a 
serious  consideration.  Those  in  quest 
of  such  a  thing  will  find  no  lack  of 
variety  to  choose  from  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
The  up  and  down  draft  kiln  seems  to 
offer  advantages,  as  the  tile  can  be  set 
somewhat  higher  with  less  risk  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  lower  courses.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  lately  many  circulars  of  continu¬ 
ous  kilns,  and  am  very  much  struck 
with  the  advantages  of  the  system  on 
which  they  work.  The  idea  of  a  kiln 
which  Vill  utilize  every  heat  unit  is 
very  attractive,  and  I  think  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  manufacturers  situated  in 
localities  where  competition  is  strong¬ 
est  will  shortly  be  forced  largely  to 
adopt  this  method  of  burning. 

The  writer,  however,  unfortunately 
has  no  practical  experience  of  any  of 
these  improved  forms  of  kiln.  There 
are  many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  undertaking  anything  of  this  kind  in 
Mexico.  First,  the  exceedingly  excess¬ 
ive  cost  of  the  necessary  material;  also 
of  the  bringing  and  employing  of  com¬ 
petent  men,  etc.;  and  second,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  being  able  to  find  men  to 
operate  it  successfully  when  completed. 
We  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 


to  the  consideration  of  the  burning  of 
roofing  tile  in  the  old  fashioned  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  with  permanent  walls  and 
open  top,  which,  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  me,  is  still  so  largely  used, 
even  in  countries  where  every  facility  is 
offered  for  the  substitution  of  better 
methods  of  burning. 

The  idea  largely  prevails  that  roofing 
tile  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  fancy  ware 
can,  if  given  the  best  place  in  the  kiln, 
be  successfully  burned  in  common 
clamps  in  conjunction  with  brick.  This 
is  most  certeinly  a  great  mistake.  The 
exact  point  of  temperature  at  which  the 
thin,  pressed  roofing  tile  is  perfectly 
burned  is  inadequate  for  the  brick. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
the  tile  occupies  the  best  portion  of  the 
kiln.  Also  the  long  time  required  to 
watersmoke,  and  the  excessive  moisture 
which  has  to  be  driven  off  the  brick, 
through  the  roofing  tile,  are  direct  and 
most  serious  injuries  to  this  article. 
Only  as  many  brick  as  are  required  to 
protect  the  tile  from  the  first  flash  of 
the  fire,  should  be  admitted  into  a  kiln 
of  roofing  tile.  This  knowledge  has 
been  forced  into  the  writer’s  head 
through  his  breeches  pockets,  when, 
after  days  and  nights  spent  in  person¬ 
ally  superintending  the  burning  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile,  large  quantities  (sometimes  15 
to  20  per  cent.)  would  come  out  checked 
and  cracked  in  spite  of  every  care  and 
precaution.  Another  great  trouble  in  a 
clamp  kiln,  where  the  air  is  admitted 
at  the  doors,  directly  to  the  ware,  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  heads  properly 
burned.  Apparently  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  burn  the  heads 
separately,  which  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question  in  anything  like  successful 
burning. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  it  is 
necessary  to  build  permanent  arches  on 
which  to  set  the  tile,  and  to  admit  the 
air  otherwise  than  through  the  kiln 
doors. 

I  therefore  constructed  a  small  kiln, 
with  permanent  fire  brick  benches  and 
arches.  Each  fire  space  between  the 
benches  is  extended,  furnace  fashion, 
two  feet  beyond  the  wall  of  the  kiln, 
and  is  furnished  with  means  of  admit¬ 
ting  air  inside  the  kiln  by  means  of 
openings  left  at  each  side  in  the 
benches,  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  kiln,  and  divided  from  the  fire  by 
the  thickness  of  one  brick.  These 
openings  are  four  inches  by  nine  high 
and  covered  by  headers,  between  which 
spaces  of  from  l£  inches,  from  within  a 


yard  of  the  heads  of  the  kiln,  to  2£ 
inches  at  center  are  left,  through  which 
the  air  enters  the  kiln. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that 
hot  air  enters  the  center,  driving  the 
heat  evenly  to  every  part  of  the  kiln. 

I  have  only  burned  this  kiln  six 
times,  hut  the  result  has  been,  in  every 
instance,  most  completely  satisfactory. 
The  accounts  of  these  six  burns  show 
an  average  of  95  per  cent,  first  class  tile, 
less  than  5  per  cent,  checked  and 
cracked,  and,  best  of  all,  absolutely  no 
soft  tile.  A  wheelbarrow  half  full  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  broken  ware 
after  each  burn. 

This  kiln  is  very  small,  holding  only 
about  6,000  tile,  and  was  made  princi¬ 
pally  for  an  experiment,  but  I  propose 
building  larger  next  month.  The 
benches  are  twenty-lour  inches  wide 
and  sixty  inches  to  top  of  arch,  and  fire 
spaces  16  inches  wide.  The  air  chan¬ 
nels  are  4x9  inches  and  fitted  with 
hinged  wooden  doors,  by  which  the 
exact  amount  of  air  required  can  be 
regulated.  Of  course  these  dimensions 
can  be  altered  as  experience  proves  ad¬ 
visable.  The  arches  are  the  breadth  of 
a  fire  brick  (9  inches),  with  a  space  be¬ 
tween  each  arch  of  seven  inches,  so  that 
two  eight-inch  brick  just  fill  from  center 
to  center  of  arches.  1  set  three  courses 
of  brick  over  the  arches,  the  first  at 
right  angles  with  the  arch  and  set  clos¬ 
est  where  the  heat  is  strongest,  the  other 
two  herring  bone ;  then  the  tile, as  before 
described,  platted  with  one  layer  of 
green  brick  on  flat,  l£  inches  apart,  and 
hard  burned  flooring  tile  close. 

I  intend  also  to  make  kilns  of  this 
pattern  to  burn  brick,  the  permanent 
arches  only  high  enough  to  form  the 
air  drafts,  and  finished  with  green  brick 
in  the  usual  way. 

I  know  the  saving  of  fuel  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  but  cannot  say  exactly  how 
much.  As  the  kiln  is  very  small,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

R.  M.  Greer. 
Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Feb.  23. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  previous  letter 
regarding  the  pressing  of  roofing  tile,  I 
have  received  a  photo  from  Mr.  D.  J.  C. 
Arnold  of  a  press  which  appears  to  me 
to  possess  very  marked  advantages  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  article.  One 
feature  of  it  is  an  annular  revolving 
table,  on  which  the  ware  is  fed  to  the 
press  at  one  side  of  the  die  and  removed 
at  the  other.  This  gives  the  feeder  time 
to  get  a  little  ahead  and  does  not  crowd 
him  so  much,  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  in  fast  repressing.  Also  the 
strain  is  taken  by  steel  rods  instead  of  a 
solid  casting,  which  may  have  a  weak 
spot,  and  is  very  much  heavier  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  developed. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  this  press,  but  I  think  its  merits 
well  worth  inquiring  into  by  all  intend¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile. 

R.  M.  G. 
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COMBINATION. 

Individual  effort  is  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing.  A  man  likes  to  conduct  his  own 
business  in  his  own  way.  The  idea  of 
combinations,  pools,  trusts  and  large 
business  schemes  of  that  kind  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  who  have  originality  and 
genius  for  affairs.  One  who  is  running 
a  clayworking  establishment  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class,  does  not  like  to  believe  that 
there  is  probability  of  his  having  to 
merge  his  establishment  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  apparatus  of  others. 
As  said  before,  individual  effort  is  more 
stimulating,  and  is  altogether  more  hu¬ 
man.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  of 
affairs  is  in  the  other  direction.  The 
tendency  is  towards  combination.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  dislike  the  idea, 
however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  us, 
however  much  we  may  think  of  the 
satisfaction  of  working  out  our  own  sal¬ 
vation,  the  movement  of  affairs  is  against 
us.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
combination  among  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick.  That  does 
not  come  so  long  as  such  manufacture 
is  profitable  and  fairly  satisfactory  to 
individual  workers.  However,  it  does 
come  during  periods  of  over  production. 
Outside  capital  looks  into  the  business 
of  clay  working,  sees  or  thinks  it  is  prof¬ 
itable,  rushes  into  it  and  in  time  there 
is  more  brick  manufactured,  than  is 
actually  necessary.  Then  will  come 
vigorous  efforts,  looking  to  local  organiza¬ 


tion.  The  tendency  among  the  workers 
of  clay  at  this  time,  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  through  mechanical 
means.  This  has  been  the  history  in 
other  lines  of  business  involving  me¬ 
chanical  operations.  After  that  comes 
the  means  looking  to  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  We  will 
find  in  the  future,  that  the  profits  from 
working  clay  will  be  developed  from  the 
waste  of  the  present  time.  This  is  the 
history  of  cotton  and  woolen  milling,  of 
flour  milling  and  all  advanced  manu¬ 
factures — and  it  will  follow  in  claywork¬ 
ing,  at  least  in  a  degree. 

READ  OUR  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  American 
clayworkers  generally  read  carefully  the 
matter  prepared  for  them  each  month  and 
arranged  in  the  most  attractive  manner 
possible.  Our  reading  columns  contain 
the  maturest  thoughts  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  brickmakers  in  the  country,  but 
no  one  engaged  in  brickmaking  can  af¬ 
ford  to  neglect  our  advertising  columns. 
These  not  only  tell  you  what  you  want  but 
where  to  get  it.  The  wise  merchant  so 
displays  his  goods  that  customers  com¬ 
ing  in  see  what  they  were  not  looking 
for,  and  at  once  seeing  its  adaptability 
to  a  felt  want,  they  buy  and  both  they 
and  the  seller  are  the  gainer.  Just  so 
the  owner  of  a  good  thing  in  brick¬ 
making  displays  his  goods.  It  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  put  them  on  shelves, 
in  the  sight  of  those  who' need  them, 
hardly  knowing  what  they  do  need,  as 
the  merchant  may,  but  he  can  display 
them  in  our  advertising  columns  so 
photographed  by  cuts  and  descriptions 
that  the  living  machine  is  before  you. 
Read  the  advertisements  first  to  see  if 
there  is  not  something  that  competitors 
in  business  have  that  you  need,  and 
have  not,  and  that  you  may  know  where 
to  find  it,  being  reasonably  sure  that 
every  good  thing  is  advertised  in  the 
Clay-Worker. 


.COLORED  BRICK  WORK. 

During  the  last  few  months  the 
Clay-Worker  has  devoted  not  a  little 
attention  to  the  question  of  color  in 
brick  work.  We  have  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  procuring  from  abroad,  the 
best  work  which  has  been  done  in  color 
brick  decoration.  The  French,  who 
are  phenomenally  artistic  in  anything 
they  touch,  who  never  do  a  bad  thing 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  have  done 
much  beautiful  work  with  colored 


brick.  It  has  been  the  province  of  the 
Clay-Worker  to  reproduce  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  their  work  in  this 
line.  We  find  that  these  suggestions  are 
being  followed  up.  Many  manufacturers 
are  now  advertising  that  they  will  furnish 
any  color  or  any  shade  of  brick  de¬ 
manded  by  architects  for  buildings 
which  they  have  in  hand.  We  heard 
it  said  at  the  recent  National  Conven¬ 
tion  that  the  result  of  undertaking  to 
do  this  is  gray  hairs,  much  trouble, 
great  anxiety.  This  is  natural;  it  always 
follows.  Those  who  do  a  new  thing; 
those  who  depart  from  the  usual  lines, 
are  usually  met  with  anxiety,  antagon¬ 
ism  and  trouble.  While  the  individual 
suffers,  the  public  is  benefitted.  In  the 
end  comes  success.  While  in  times 
past  it  has  taken  two  or  three  hundred 
years  to  develop  results  in  color  in  con¬ 
nection  with  daywork,  two  or  three 
years  in  America  in  this  fast  moving 
age,  which  has  the  resources  of  cen¬ 
turies  back  of  it,  are  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  large  investment  in  this  line.  Tri¬ 
bulation  and  a  silvered  crown  may  be 
the  portion  of  those  who  pioneer  the 
work,  but  when  the  public  know  and 
appreciate  their  work  a  rich  reward  is 
certain. 


HOLLOW  BRICK. 


This  material  is  now  coming  very 
largely  into  use  in  connection  not  alone 
with  the  better  class  of  building  work, 
partitions  and  that  sort  of  construction, 
but  for  frame  house  foundations,  cellar 
walls,  and  like  structures.  Its  merit  is 
apparant  to  any  one  who  will  give  this 
material  due  consideration.  Its  strength 
is  unquestioned  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  made,  any 
form  conducive  to  strength  may  be 
added  to  it.  Being  hollow,  it  is  dry, 
and  vitrified,  it  is  clean.  Thus,  we  have 
an  ideal  material,  not  alone,  for  the 
better  class  of  structures  named,  but  for 
frame  house  foundations,  and  any  ob¬ 
jection  which  may  be  made  for  a  brick 
foundation  for  a  frame  house,  is  done 
away  with  by  the  use  of  hollow  brick. 

In  some  sections  where  it  is  very 
damp,  the  cellar  is  not  as  dry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  use  of  brick,  as  it  would  be 
were  the  foundation  made  of  stone  of 
an  impervious  character.  To  be  sure 
brick  can  be  made  which  are  absolutely 
impervious,  but  frequently  they  are 
not.  The  hollow  brick  or  building 
blocks,  as  they  are  called,  meets  this 
requirement.  We  have  mentioned  be- 
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fore,  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
building  blocks,  how  they  are  to  be 
carried  into  artistic  forms,  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  to  be  built  from  them. 
We  illustrated  some  months  ago,  by 
photographs  and  drawings,  some  well 
known  French  structures  which  were 
made  of  stone,  and  showed  that  from 
the  forms  of  the  stones  and  their  sizes, 
that  the  methods  considered  were  much 
more  readily  adaptable  to  terra  cotta  or 
building  block  construction  than  to  the 
stone.  We  hope  to  see  in  America,  the 
realization  of  the  acme  of  clay  building, 
and  we  expect  to  see  it  come  through 
the  use  of  hollow  brick  and  terra  cotta 
used  exclusively  for  the  construction  of 
such  parts  of  the  building  as  is  natur¬ 
ally  and  properly  suggested  through 
the  practical  requirements  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  We  expect  to  see  building  blocks 
made  for  fronts  and  the  decorative 
material  supplied  in  a  way  that  good 
design  may  be  selected  from  stock  and 
set  up  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  or 
in  places  removed  from  the  place  of 
manufacture,  in  a  way  that  will  give 
not  only  a  good  building,  but  one  which 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon.  The  build¬ 
ing  block  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  In 
combination  with  the  material  not 
known  as  ornamental  brick,  and  of  all 
this  brick,  vitrified  or  glazed,  we  will 
see  the  highest  class  of  building  through 
the  means  of  skillfully  handled  clay. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  clay  upon  other  building 
material. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 

Said  one  having  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  second-hand  machinery:  “The  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  class  of  goods  pay  more 
for  it  quite  frequently  than  those 
who  buy  new  machinery.  I  have  been 
connected  with  mills,  factories  and 
other  establishments  which  make 
changes  in  their  plants  and  for  one 
cause  or  another  throw  out  a  certain 
amount  of  machinery  every  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  ready  sale  which  it  has, 
they  do  not  hesitate  very  long  about 
making  changes.  If  something  better 
appears,  we  can  count  on  getting  a  fair 
value  for  our  machinery,  and  for  that 
reason  we  do  not  hesitate  to  discard 
anything  which  is  not  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

The  tendency  to  buy  something 
cheap  leads,  sometimes,  to  the  purchase 
of  second-hand  machinery.  There  is 


not  much  sense  in  this  sort  thing. 
There  is  frequently  good  reason  why 
machinery  is  on  sale  as  a  refuse 
product.  Generally,  it  is  because  it 
does  not  pay  to  operate  it,  or  because 
those  who  have  operated  it  recognize 
that  there  is  something  better. 

In  the  case  of  a  brick  machine  or 
other  part  of  a  brick  plant  thrown  on 
the  market  as  a  second-hand  product, 
it  may  be  assured  that  there  is  very 
good  commercial  reasons  why  such  a 
sale  is  made.  Not  that  there  is  always 
justice  in  throwing  out  a  machine,  but 
there  are  frequently  good  reasons  for 
displacing  expensive  machinery.  The 
owners  judge,  rightly  or  otherwise,  that 
something  else  is  better.  There  is  no 
guarantee,  there  is  no  integrity  back  of 
a  second-hand  purchase.  You  see 
what  it  is,  you  buy  it  on  your  judgement, 
and  you  pay  its  price.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  successful  brickmakers, 
successful  clayworkers,  and  business 
men,  generally,  are  not  large  purchasers 
of  second-hand  goods.  They  buy  the 
best  that  the  market  aflords,  buy  it  new 
and  under  specific  conditions. 


ALABAMA  BRICKMAKERS  MEET  AND 
ORGANIZE  A  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  met  last  night  at  the  office  of 
the  Coaldale  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
and  organized  the  Alabama  Brick  Ex¬ 
change.  This  is  not  a  combine  to 
extort  exorbitant  prices  from  builders, 
but  a  mutual  benefit  and  protective 
association. 

Capt.  C.T.  Hardeman  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Sibley  secretary. 

It  was  moved  and  unanimously  ad¬ 
opted  that  the  association  be  called  the 
Alabama  Brick  Exchange.  All  brick 
manufacturers  are  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship. 

The  chairman  appointed  a  committee 
on  by-laws  and  constitution,  consisting 
of  J.  C.  Kyle,  Z.  T.  Mosely,  J.  V.  Glass 
and  John  W.  Sibley,  who  will  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  will  take  place 
Tuesday  of  next  week.  Time  and  place 
will  be  given  later. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  papers  by 
Jas.  Taylor,  entitled  “Grotesque,  Finials,” 
was  delayed  en  transit  and  reached  us 
too  late  for  insertion  in  this,  issue.  It 
will  appear  in  our  April  number.  We 
also  have  some  special  illustrations  for 
that  issue  that  will  prove  interesting. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Sedalia,  Mo.,  is  said  to  be  a  good  point 
for  the  establishment  of  brick  works. 

North  Galveston,  Texas,  has  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  good  brick  clay. 

A  large  brick  works  will  be  established 
at  Hamburg,  Pa.  B.  F.  Morett,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  is  interested. 

Gardner  &  Marcy  will  operate  the 
brickyard  at  South  Amherst,  Mass., 
recently  run  by  C.  L.  Alexander  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Yates  &  Pike,  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  have  sold  their  kiln  to  the 
Parmentor  Pottery  Co.,  East  Brookfield, 
Mass. 

The  Old  Bridge  (N.  J.)  Enameled 
Brick  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Wm.  E.  Rivers  and  others.  Capital, 
$250,000. 

Several  sheds  belonging  to  the  Sum- 
mitville  (Ind.)  Brick  Works  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  Loss  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 

H.  M.  Hadley  &  E.  J.  Dimmick  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  erect  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  and 
vitrified  brick.  . 

The  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
are  going  to  put  up  one  of  the  “Perfect” 
continuous  kilns  advertised  on  page  364 
of  this  issue. 

The  West  End  Brick  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  has  been  incorporated  by  W.  H. 
Pinsley  and  A.  B.  Hammond.  Capital 
stock,  $10,000. 

The  Jamestown  Shale  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  works  valued  at  $60,000  will 
be  erected  at  once. 

L.  K.  Davis,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  and 
others,  have  organized  the  Farmersville 
Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  and  will  erect  works 
near  Morrisonville. 

John  J.  Parker,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  brick  manufacturer  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  West 
Goshen,  Pa.,  Feb.  26th. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son  make  a 
new  departure  in  their  ad.  pages  this 
month  that  will  doubtless  be  admired 
by  many  of  our  readers. 

The  Canton  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  just  purchased  a  complete  outfit  of 
machinery  from  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  which  consists  of  the 
following:  No.  1  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick 
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Machine,  Wellsville  side  cut  table,  tail¬ 
ings  crusher,  and  one  double  die  steam 
power  repressing  machine. 

The  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Henry  B.  Skeele,  Harris  Pomeroy  and 
C.  W.  Allen.  Capital,  $40,000. 

Brush  &  Schmidt,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
purchased  109  acres  of  land  at  Jewetts- 
ville,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  their 
brick  manufacturing  industry. 

The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Co.  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$12,000.  The  directors  are  Justus  H. 
Harris,  C.  B.  Losie  and  A.  T.  Losie. 

A  boiler  explosion  at  the  brick  works 
of  Porter  &  Minor  at  Toronto,  Ohio,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  two  men,  and  the 
wrecking  of  a  portion  of  the  works. 

The  works  of  the  Kirkham  Art  Tile 
Co.,  at  Barbertown,  Ohio,  were  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  March  6th.  Loss 
$200,000,  with  an  insurance  of  $140,700. 

Robert  Unzicker  has  sold  the  Peru 
(Ind.)  Tile  Works  to  Messrs.  S.  Linde- 
meyer  and  Joseph  and  Peter  Trompeter; 
who  will  continue  the  operation  of  the 
works. 

The  Grand  City  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Chicago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Incorporators  are  Isaac  T.  Dyer,  B.  Boss 
and  Charles  D.  Hyndman. 

The  Hocking  ^Clay  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  has  just  contracted 
with  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  for  one  of  their  double  die,  steam 
power  repressing  machines. 

The  Smith  &  Schwarts  Brick  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  incorporated 
by  N.  M.  Smith,  Win.  Schwarts,  Edward 
E.  Smith,  Harry  A.  Remley  and  John 
R.  Smith,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

A  new  applicant  for  trade  favors,  The 
American  Dryer  Co.,  make  their  first 
announcement  to  our  readers  on  page 
366.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  consid¬ 
erate  attention  of  all  contemplating  the 
erection  of  dryers. 

A  company  is  being  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  at  West  Superior, 
Minn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  Extensive  works  will  be  erected 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks  com¬ 
menced  at  an  early  date. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Pottery  and  White’s 
Pottery  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  have  con¬ 
solidated  and  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Fort  Dodge  Stone-ware  Co.  The 
principal  members  of  the  old  firms  will 
continue  to  manage  the  business. 

The  Frey-Slieckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
has  supplied  the  Canon  Brick  &  Tile 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Canon  City,  Colo., 
with  one  of  their  famous  nine  feet 
diameter,  all  iron  and  steel  dry  pans 
and  No.  5  pug  mill. 

The  Galesburg  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  just  contracted 
with  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  for  one  of  their  Bucyrus  Steam 
Tunnel  Dryers  90,000  daily  capacity. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  steam 
tunnels  dryers  in  the  West. 

Carroll,  Vick  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  shale  paving  brick  plant,  and 
desires  information  in  regard  to  tunnel 
dryers  and  machinery  for  crushing  theii 
clay,  which,  they  write  is  of  “A  red 
color,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  iron, 
is  of  irregular  form  and  of  a  moist, 
twisting  nature.” 

The  H.  Nichols  &  Co.,  New  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  has  just  contracted  fora  com¬ 
plete  set  of  machinery  from  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  50,000  brick  daily.  The  outfit 
consists  of  one  of  their  largest  machines, 
compound  crusher,  pug  mill,  cutting 
tables,  etc. 

The  firm  of  T.  W.  Petersen  &  Co.,  of 
San  Jose,  Cal,,  are  about  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  their  plant.  They  have 
closed  contract  with  P.  L.  Youngren,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  for  the  erection  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,  suitable  for  burning  re¬ 
pressed  as  well  as  common  building 
brick. 

The  Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  Fire  Brick 
Works  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  board  of 
directors  for  the  first  year  are  Edward 
D.  White,  Seth  L.  Keeney,  Ira  N.  Stanley, 
Augustus  H.  Gutkes,  D.  H.  Valentine, 
Daniel  J.  Creem  and  John  McNamee  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  Iowa  Brick  Co.,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  with  a  stock  capital  of  $100,000, 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with 
the  county  recorder.  The  incorporators 
are,  J.  M.  Walker,  B.  Jackson,  J.  N. 
Bryon,  W.  H.  Underwood,  S.  E.  Wilmet 
and  C.  H.  Gatch.  They  will  establish 
their  plant  in  the  near  future  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  and  building 
brick. 

Pullman  &  Mann,  Elland  Road,  Leeds, 
Eng.,  who  manufacture  repressed  ma¬ 
chinery,  especially  adapted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ornamental  and  glazed  brick, 
tiles  and  terra  cotta  work,  desire  an 
American  agent  to  manufacture  and 
sell  their  machinery  on  royalty,  and 


will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  par¬ 
ties  desirous  of  making  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
has  just  sold  a  complete  plant  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  J.  Meeks,  Briggs  &  Co., 
Superior,  Neb.,  for  their  new  paving 
brick  plant,  to  be  erected  at  Table  Rock, 
Neb.  The  outfit  consists  of  one  of  their 
large  Giant  machines,  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  table,  two  nine  feet  diameter  dry 
pans,  No.  5  pug  mill,  tailings  crusher, 
screens,  one  100  horse-power  engine 
and  two  75  horse-power  boilers. 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Mfg. 
Co.  has  just  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $21,000.  Work  has 
been  commenced  on  the  buildings  and 
will  be  pushed  rapidly.  Machinery  of 
the  latest  improved  character  will  be 
put  in,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick  a 
day.  The  officers  of  the  new  company 
are,  viz: — President,  Wm.  F.  Frey;  Vice 
President,  John  C.  Frey;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Michael  F.  Thoennes,  Jr.; 
General  Manager,  Lambert  Bertha. 

Geo.  C.  Videtto  &  Co.  have  purchased 
the  Frost  brick  plant  just  below  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  for 
$30,000.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  by  the  soft  mud  process,  and 
now  has  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000.  They 
will  put  in  additional  machinery  and 
increase  the  capacity  to  80,000,  and  will 
also  include  the  manufacture  of  tile. 
The  new  company  expect  to  be  ready 
for  operation  within  a  month. 

The  extensive  plant  of  the  Missouri 
Clay  Co.,  at  Deepwater,  Henry  Co.,  Mo., 
which  has  until  recently  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  has  been  purchased 
-  by  an  incorporated  company  with 
$50,000  capital.  The  new  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  Deepwater  Fire  Brick  and 
Clay  Goods  Co.,  and  will  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  clay  goods  of  various 
kinds,  especially  vitrified  paving  brick 
and  drain  tile.  Extensive  improvements 
will  be  made  in  the  plant.  New  kilns 
will  be  built  and  improved  appliances 
put  in  to  faciliate  the  work. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  are  sending  out  a  circular 
letter  calling  special  attention  to  their 
pug  mill,  stone  separator  and  clay  screen, 
which  they  claim  are  proving  remark¬ 
ably  successful.  They  have  a  full  line 
,of  other  machinery,  including  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  their  steam  power  brick 
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machines  in  operation  at  their  works, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  crafts¬ 
men,  who  can  do  so,  visit  them  and 
thoroughly  inspect  same. 

The  well  known  firm,  The  Frey- 
Sheekler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  just 
closed  a  contract  with  T.  M.  Walker,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  a  complete  plant 
of  machinery,  also  dry  house,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick.  The 
outfit  consists  of  the  following :  No.  1 
Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Machine,  with 
automatic  cutting  table;  No.  5  double 
gear  pug  mill,  two  nine  feet  diameter, 
all  steel  dry  pans,  one  hoisting  drum, 
clay  cars,  elevators,  tailings  crushers, 
dump  cars,  all  transmitting  machinery 
and  a  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer,  of 
50,000  daily  capacity. 

H.  B.  Newton,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers, 
has  issued  a  letter  to  the  manufacturers 
of  fire  brick,  gas  retorts,  and  fire  clay 
products,  urging  all  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  send  their  name  and  address 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  Gleason,  106  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City.  Their  Association  has  done 
that  branch  of  the  clayworking  craft  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  and  deserves  the 
earnest  support  of  every  one  interested 
in  that  line  of  the  business.  If  any  of 
our  readers  desire  further  information, 
they  can  obtain  same  by  addressing  the 
secretary,  as  above. 

The  following  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Feb.  14th :  “The  Louisville,  New 
Albany  &  Chicago  R’y  has  just  added  to 
its  rolling  stock,  two  new  sleeping  and 
boudoir  cars,  costing  nearly  $45,000  each. 
These  cars  are  said  to  be  the  finest  ever 
placed  on  any  road  in  the  country,  and 
are  specially  designed  for  use  during  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition'.”  These 
cars  are  models  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
each  Compartment  or  Boudoir  being 
fitted  with  a  complete  toilet  set,  cleverly 
hidden  from  view  when  not  in  use. 
They  are  in  daily  service  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cincinnati,  and  should  be 
seen  and  used,  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
All  the  Monon’s  through  day  trains  are 
made  up  of  smoking  cars,  new  coaches 
and  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars. 

A.  D.  Raub  &  Co.,  of  Earl  Park,  Ind., 
have  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
successful  yards  in  the  State.  It  was 
built  and  is  superintended  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hix.  They  work  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  of  clay  that  is  so  hard  that 
it  is  blasted  from  top  to  bottom.  Under 


the  driveway,  where  they  dump  the 
clay,  they  have  a  storage  pit  that  holds 
clay  sufficient  to  run  six  days,  to  draw 
on  in  bad  weather.  Their  building  is 
80x90  feet,  five  stories  high.  Their  75 
horse  power  Russell  engine  drives  the 
Little  Wonder  machine,  that  turns  out 
a  kiln  of  tile  every  working  day  in  the 
year.  A  Potts  disintegrator  and  an 
Adrian  granulator  prepare  the  clay  for 
the  machine.  There  are  two  miles  of 
steam  pipe  under  the  lower  floor  that 
takes  up  the  exhaust  steam  and  dries 
the  tile  on  the  lower  floor  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  on  the  upper  floors  in 
forty-eight  hours.  They  work  twenty- 
five  men  all  told,  have  five  of  the  finest 
kilns  in  Indiana,  which  are  twenty  feet 
in  the  clear,  ten  feet  to  crown,  wall  are 
four  feet  thick  to  top  of  arch,  and  three 
feet  from  top  of  arch  to  crown,  and  are 
lined  throughout  with  fire  brick. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  report  business  unusually  active, 
and  that  they  are  crowded  to  their  full 
capacity,  having  been  working  night 
and  day  in  some  departments  of  their 
factory.  One  of  their  late  shipments 
consisted  of  six  car  loads  of  machinery 
consigned  to  Dorset,  Va.  This  ship¬ 
ment  included  a  No.  20  A.  Plunger  ma¬ 
chine,  five  iron  frame  Wet  Pans,  eleva¬ 
tors,  power  transmission  machinery 
etc.,  and  one  of  their  new  sewer  pipe 
presses.  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  state 
that  their  new  Sewer  P;pe  Press  em¬ 
bodies  a  number  of  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  which  will  make  it  of  increased 
strength,  greater  capacity  and  more  con¬ 
venient  to  operate.  The  weight  will  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  anything  here¬ 
tofore  constructed  in  this  line,  and  the 
surplus  metal  will  be  distributed  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  new  pipe 
press  will  have  a  50  inch  stroke  in  place 
of  44  inch,  the  latter  being  the  length  of 
stroke  generally  secured  in  ordinary  pipe 
presses.  The  increased  length  of  stroke 
ensures  more  rapid  work  on  small  pipe, 
as  well  as  better  results  on  the  larger 
sizes.  By  an  improved  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  the  clay  cylinder,  spanner  and 
steam  cylinder,  these  parts  are  sure  to  be 
in  perfect  alignment  with  each  other, 
and  the  work  connecting  the  parts  of  the 
press  is  so  simplified  as  to  make  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  erect  and  get  every¬ 
thing  in  perfect  running  order.  The 
press  is  provided  with  an  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  device,  and  other  improvements 
which  will  make  it  especially  desirable 
to  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  everywhere. 


Cuts  of  this  machine  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  in  the  meantime  anyone  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  such  machinery 
should  address  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son, 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  for  full  details. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Ohio,  are  having  their  usual 
brisk  spring  trade,  and  report  the  usual 
number  of  sales  of  their  “New  Quaker” 
machines.  They  are  especially  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  reception  their  “Monarch” 
machine  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
trade.  Last  fall  they  decided  on  the 
number  of  machines  that  they  would 
erect  for  the  spring  trade,  and  put  the 
number  as  high  as  they  dared  have 
hopes  of  selling.  However,  every  one 
of  this  number  was  sold  by  the  first  of 
February,  and  all  that  they  .have  made 
since,  and  all  that  they  can  get  finished 
by  the  first  of  April.  So  that  parties 
who  are  considering  placing  their  orders 
for  one  of  these  machines  should  order 
st  once.  They  are  particularly  pleased 
at  receiving  the  orders  of  such  promi¬ 
nent  firms  as  are  mentioned  below,  all 
of  whom  gave  the  machine  the  most 
thorough  investigation  before  ordering. 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  yards  where  “Mon- 
archs”  were  used  last  season,  and  the 
machine  had  careful  watching  by  them 
all  of  last  season.  Among  their  latest 
orders  are  the  following:  From  C.  H. 
Carpenter,  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio  ;  Brush 
Bros.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  G.  F.  Weavers’ 
Sons,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  S.  L.  Alexander, 
Menomonie,  Wis.;  Frank  O’Brien.  Natch¬ 
ez,  Miss.,  for  Monroe  Brick  Co.,  Monroe, 
La.;  Frank  E.  Tracy,  Toledo.  Ohio:  Jos! 
E.  Rapp,  Norristown,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Peck, 
Woodhull,  Ill.;  Jos.  Gates,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
E.  H.  Snyder,  Hanover,  Pa.;  Rowland  & 
Co..  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Tompkins  & 
Smith,  La  Salle,  N.  Y.;  McWilliams  & 
McConnell,  Shamokin,  Pa.;  Newman 
Bros.,  Des  Moines,  Towa. 


AN  HONEST  CONFESSION,  Etc. 

Please  put  me  down  as  one  who 
shares  “Smoky  City’s”  views  and  opinions 
as  to  how  our  Conventions  should  be 
conducted.  These  long-winded  people 
must  be  “set  down  upon.”  I  am  quite 
sorry  that  I  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  class  with  Purington,  Eudaly  and 
McCain,  by  several  Convention  critics. 
These  men  in  Keystones  estimation  say 
too  much  for  the  amount  of  information 
they  give.  Well,  possibly  I  did  talk  too 
much  and  say  too  little,  so  I  must  be  on 
my  guard  next  year. 

I  believe  Keystone’s  strictures  had 
some  effect  on  Purington,  but  it  never 
fazed  Eudaly.  Can’t  you  induce  Key¬ 
stone  to  give  Ihe  boys  another  whirl? 

Respectfully, 

Edwin  McGraw. 
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We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the 
.  work  of  the  Columbian  Special 
Re-press  (double  die).  It  is  strong 
and  positive  in  its  work  and  we  are 
now  repiessing  24,000  blocks  per  day 
of  10  hours.  The  press  is  doing  the 
work  with  ease  and  perfection.  We 
have  had  frequent  opportunity  to 
examine  other  power  presses  but 
very  much  prefer  yours  to  any  Re¬ 
press  on  the  market  and  believe  you 
have  reached  the  point  where  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  improve. 
Middleport  (  0. )  Granite  Brick  Co. 

B.  D.  Mc'Manigal,  Pres. 


Please  ship 
us  at  once  six  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Presses.  1  he 
five  machines  now  in  use  are 
working  to  our  satisfaction,  each 
turning  out  10,000  perfect  pat¬ 
ented  paving  blocks  per  day. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Co. 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 


We  write  to 
say  that  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  our  Col¬ 
umbian  Re-Press.  We  will  be  in 
the  market  for  two  more,  and  will 
let  you  know  at  an  early  date 
when  we  will  need  them. 

Virginia  Vii. 

Brick  dr3  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Lynchburg ,  Va. 


We  are  mak¬ 
ing  12,000  of  our 
patent  Configured  side¬ 
walk  pavers  on  your  Colum¬ 
bian  Re-Press  per  day.  The 
work  of  the  press  is  excellent. 
The  blocks  perfect. 
Hocking  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
Logan ,  Ohio. 


Ji?e 

^olumbiai?, 

The  only  Power  Re-Press 

That  will  exert  30,000  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  a  brick. 

That  requires  but  one-half  horse  power 
to  operate  it. 

That  will  work  various  kinds  and  sizes 
of  dies. 

That  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity. 

That  makes  fine  finished  surfaces ;  and 
keen,  sharp  edges  and  corners. 

That  makes  all  brick  absolutely  of  one 
thickness. 

That  will  handle  the  brick  carefully 
and  gently,  and  protect  their  finish¬ 
ed  surfaces  throughout. 


Since 

re-pressing  our 
patent  paving  brick 
r  with  your  Columbian 
,  Press,  we  make  better  brick, 
get  better  prices  and  have  a 
greater  demand.  Re-pressing 
gives  the  brick  compactness 
and  elegance  of  finish  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

IV m.  McReynolds  &  Son, 
Cleveland,  O. 


<?.  U /.  I^ay/Tppd  9  <j?o„ 

DHYT0N,  0., 

-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


(Slay- Working  implements. 

The  Iiangest  Itine  of  Represses  in  the  WoPld. 


You  would 
be  surprised  to 
see  your  Columbian 
Press  making  15,000 
brick  per  day,  such  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  doing.  We 
will  use  another  imme¬ 
diately  and  re-press  our 
entire  product. 

T  B.  Townsend  &  Co. 
Zanesville,  O. 


Your  Press 
is  making  square, 
smooth  brick  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  We 
l  press  brick  when  they 
I  are  so  hard  as  to  seem 
I  unworkable.  T  he  power 
of  your  Press  seems 
unlimited. 

Griffen  Enamel 
Brick  Co. 

Oaks,  Pa. 


Our  Roofing 
Tile  are  made  in  a 
perfect  manner  at  the 
•“  rate  of  5,000  per  day 
on  your  Perfection  1 
Presses  No.  2. 

Clay  Shingle  Co. 
Indianapolis, 
lnd. 


Your 

rPower  Press  will 
press  all  the  brick 
r  a  man  can  feed  into  it. 
We  make  10,000  fine  | 
front  brick  daily 
upon  it. 

The  Royal  Crick  Co. 
Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


Twenty 
million  of  our 
^Vitrified  paving  brick 1 
were  pressed  on  your' 
Power  Presses  the  past 
season.  We  use  14  in 
our  works. 

John  Porter, 

New  Cumberland , 

IV.  Va. 


Ever  since  your 
Columbian  Press  was 
started  it  has  been  doing  per¬ 
fect  work.  We  have  used  it  now 
for  six  months,  and  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  favor.  We  have  sent 
samples  of  the  re-press  brick  to  the 
various  Civil  Engineers,  and  they 
invariably  commend  them. 
Canton  Brick  Co. 

Canton ,  O. 


J  never 

thought  it  possible  that 
an  Automatic  Re-Press 
•'could  be  constructed  to  handle' 
plastic  material  so  perfectly  as 
the  Columbian  does.  We  use 
five,  are  making  building  brick 
and  re-press  our  entire  output. 
Washington  Btick  Machine  Co. 
Washington ,  D.  C. 


We  take  pleasure 
in  telling  you  that  our 
double  die  Columbian  Re-press 
J which  has  now  been  in  operation  over' 
a  month,  is  giving  us  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  the  speed  we  are  running, 
it  turns  out  36  elegant  pavers  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  does  it  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  strain  on  any  of  its  parts. 
t  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  by  11.  D.  Culver,  Pres., 
Veedersburg,  lnd. 


Columbian 

Press  running 
very  satisfactorily  on 
front  brick.  Send  us  second 
one  immediately. 
Corning  Brick  Works, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


We  have 
two  Columbian 
Re-Presses  in  operation 
in  our-  works,  re-pressing  ' 
fire  brick.  They  are  doing 
perfect  work. 

The  Shawmut  Clay 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ridgeway,  Pa. 
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The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Green  mount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

•  •  •  •  • 


BRICK 


HOUSES 


8  Complete  sets  of  Plans,  Elevations, 
Details,  and  Specifications,  published  in 
our  Special  November  and  December 
Double  Number.  Sent  postpaid  for  50 
cents,  or 

Free  to  New  Subscribers 

®'n©  For  1893.  ©'"■s 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 


Potter’s  Chemist, 


»iVtViV«V* 


60  Butler  Street, 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Gives  special  attention  to  the  analyzing 
of clays,  flint  spar  ar.d  all  materials 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds  ex¬ 
amined  and  if  necessary,  experiments 
made  on  the  Jspot,  showing  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  as  a  manufacturer 
and  potter’s  chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has 
now  given  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  a 
analytical  chemistry  as  it  is  applied  to 
clays,  etc.,  their  compounding  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  and  practical  use.  Particu¬ 
lars  on  application. 


TDe  British  Clan-turn. 


11  high  Class  illustrated  Technical  Journal. 

Published  at  222,  Strand,  London, 


England. 

It  is  the  Only  Journal  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  Brick  and  Tile 
Industries. 

It  is  read  by  every  Clayworker  at 
home,  and  is  subscribed  to  by  English 
speaking  peoples  in  France,  Germany, 
China,  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Colonies. 

The  subscription  is  $2.00  per  annum. 

f;  The  Potter 


A  Higli  Class  Journal  for  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer  and  Retailer. 

Is  read  by  every  English  speaking 
Potter. 

Subscription  $1.00  per  annum. 


Published  at  222,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.  0. 


Subscription  price  per  year,  $2.50. 

THE  BRICK  BUILDER, 

P.  O.  Box  3282.  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAMPION  AL1I1  STEEL 


BRICK  DRYER  CARS 


Are  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

gggpr  NO  BREAKDOWNS  and  NO  DLLAYS. 


Write  for  Rrices. 


Cleveland  Wdeeidarrow  &  pitg.  Go., 


Sole  flanufacturers, 


Mam,  omo. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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T«i  AMERICAN 

BRICK 


Mb 

Q) 


jlL 

3n\m 


DRIER 


WHY  PHY  EXORBITANT 

Prices  tor  antiquated  patents,  now  public  property,  when  you 
can  buy  a  Drier  guaranteed  to  produce  results  equal  to  any 


5^r5^r5^f5of5j 


NATURAL  DRAFT  DRIER  ON 
THE  MARKET  EOR  .  .  .  .  .-. 


ONE  -  HALF  -  THE  -  PRICE 

Asked  for  other  Driers  of  this  kind?  For  particulars  address^ 

American  Drier  Company, 

X,  O  UIS  V1BBB,  ? 


K  BN  TUG  K  Y. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


nAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  Manager, 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


THE 


CEfiTI^EliA 


na£ita^^tock^^^oo<u 


Our  Latest  IT.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


AAAAAAAAAAA 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 

fTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT? TTTTTTTTtTTTTT 


Up  and  Down  Draft 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Continuous 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  — - 


AJDVANTA. CUSS  OT  tub  kitjs.  ex*xx>— 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

>1.  A  cry  v  et,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Gentineia  Brick  Klin  S  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


COR,  very  small  yards, 
and  where  only  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  finer 
ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of 
our  Continuous  Kiln 


..THE  USE  OF. 


COMMON  SENSE  KILN.  Patent  No.  475,433. 


Our  “Commoq  Sense”  Klin 

Up  and  Down  Draft, 

^  which  is  very  cheap  in 
construction  and  success¬ 
ful  in  operation. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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FLORA  TEMPLE 

HAD  HER  DAY 


And  a  bright  future  is  before  JAMES  FLOREY,  of  BRYN 
MAHR,  Penn.,  who  ordered  of  us  a  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 
and  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Brick  Cutting  Table. 

Also  W.  M.  Estill  &  Co.,  of  Athens,  Ill.,  Little  Wonder  Brick 
Machine,  Cunningham  s  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  No.  i  Open 
Top  Pug  Mill. 

R.  B.  Moody,  of  Deland,  Ill.,  Little  Wonder  Tile  Machine. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  Little  Wonder  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine. 

Frederick  Weeks,  of  Akron,  Q.,  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 

The  Dixon-Woods  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Wallace  Pat- 
ent  Pug  Mill.  _ 

And,  if  you  want  to  achieve  success,  buy  no  other  than 
The  Little  or  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s 
Automatic  Cutting  Table;  • 

THEY  ARE  THE  BEST ! 

Manufactured  by 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


[See  ad.  on  page  457.J 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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OVE 


DAVID  RANKIN  ,  PRESIDENT.  JOSEPH  CONLEY, VICE  PRESIDENT,  (j  I 

TARKIO ,  MO .  SI  JOSEPH,  MO.  I  \ 

W.F. RANKIN  ,  SECRETARY,  J.M.WOLFE,  TREASURER,, 

TARKIO  ,  MO  .  TARKIO.MO. 

,  H  .J. BOWEN, GEN’L  MANAGER  W.O. MILLER,  ASS'TM'G'R 

SX JOSEPH  ,  MO  t  SX  JOSEPH  ,  MC 


PATENTS 


N«  4? ?,993  ,  JUNE  28.  (892- 
N5W, 994,  JUNE.2S.  (892  . 
N?4$?,m  .NOV.  29.  (892  . 

N?  491  ,037 ,  JAN .  31 .  (893  ■ 
N5  491 ,038.  JAN  .31  1893 


THIS  kiln  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in,  or  braces 
to  keep  in  repair. .  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  you  complete  control  of  the  draft.  Y  ou  can  burn  your  brick 
evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  them  the  same  way,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
ANNEALED  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  per  M.  to  make  the  very  best  vitrified  shale  paving  brick..  One 
man  can  fire  the  largest  sized  kiln.  The  slack  is  converted  into  gas  and  ALL  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  is  utilized. 
It  is  a  smoke  consumer  and  a  profit  producer.  Please  write  our  General  Manager  at  once  for  full  information. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

EAGLE  BALANCED  YALYE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plauts.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EAGLE  WHINE  WORKS  GO., 

IKOIANAPOUS,  IND. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.— Tile  factory  where  tile 
has  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  No  factory 
near.  Address,  G.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


3.  1.  d. 


WANTED.— One  second-hand  Raymond  Re¬ 
press  hand  machine.  State  price. 

Hale  &  Fitzpatrick, 

3  2  c.  Mobile,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE.— One  Chief  brick  machine  complete, 
good  as  new.  Also  ten  thousand  pallets.  A 
bargain.  Hale  &  Fitzpatrick, 

3  2c  Mobile,  Ala. 


WANTED.— First-class  brick  burner.  Must  he 
reliable  and  experienced.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Watertown  Pbessed  Brick  Co., 

3,  j.  (j.  Watertown,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE.— One  Chambers  Brick  Machine,  as 
good  as  new.  Capacity  35,000  in  ten  hours. 
For  full  particulars  address,  F.  H.  Eggers, 

3,  j.  (j.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —a  Rarig  pipe  press  of  large  capacity 
and  in  good  order,  very  cheap.  Aadress, 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 

3. 1.  d.  Brazil,  Ind. 


For  sale.  36 

tion,  cheap. 


Oil  Burners  in  first-class  condi- 
Apply  to 

Lexington  Brick  Co.  , 
Lexington,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  Sword  brick  machines.  Have 
been  used  hut  a  short  time.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  a  change  of  system.  Apply  to  | 

J  Monro e.Brick  Co.,**^ 

gt  i  c<  Monroe,!  La. 


Patented  April  13, 1866 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


„  -j 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 


Heads  the  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  he  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  he  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

E.M.PIKE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 
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J.  A.  BUCK’S 


Ne ux  cHflmPioH 

moULiD  ^ 


-^•Sanding  machine. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine,  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who 
purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all  the  right,  tile  and  interest  of  Albei  t  H.  Newton  Andrew 
C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton,  to  Letters  Patent  for  said  machine. 


rhe  Nev  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing  and  being  much  more  simple  and  durable. 

Several  of  the  machines  have  been  in  use  the  past  season,  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
M°n*  Address  all  communications  to 


J.  H.  BUCK, 

No.  76  Oneida  Street,  = 


COHOES,  N.  Y. 


LITHOGRAPHING. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


an>ELECTR0TYP1NG. 


A— J 


ZINC  ETCHINGS. 


.  .  AND  .  . 

Fine  Printing  of  all  Kinds. 


HALF  TONES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— One  Penfield  tile  and  brick 
machine  No.  7.  All  complete.  Dies  3  to  8- 
inch.  Also  brick  dies.  All  in  working  order. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address,  J.  C.  Fiedrick, 

3-  !•  c.  North  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Correspondence — solicited  with  practical 
stone-ware,  yellow  ware  and  Rockingham 
potters.  The  object  is  to  form  a  co-operation  pot¬ 
tery  company.  Address,  T.  C.  Nativel, 

3- 1-  2p.  East  Los  Angles,  Cali. 


WANTED.— Thoroughly  experienced  burner  of 
paving  brick  in  square  down  draft  kilns. 
Must  be  steady,  reliable  man,  well  recommended. 
Wages  good.  Address  immediately, 

3. 1.  d.  A.  Paver,  '  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

„  J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  1  d  Clarinda,  la. 


WANTED.— A  superintendent  for  a  dry  press 
brick  yard  running  two  Simpson  4-mold 
machines.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  such 
works  in  all  its  branches.  Address,  "K.” 

3- 1-  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.— First-class  brickmaker  with  some 
capital  to  take  interest  in  brickyard,  or 
would  lease,  a  good  chance  for  the  right  man.  For 
particulars,  Address,  P.  Hughes,  Cor.  Mallon 
and  Walnut  Sts.,  Spokane,  Washington. 


WANTED,— Situation  by  a  young  man,  good 
engineer,  worked  in  brick  factory  six  years, 
understands  burning  and  glazing,  knows  chem¬ 
istry  ;  father  was  enameled  brickmaker  for  2- 
years.  Reference.  Address  A.  V.  B.,  • 

3*  1  c*  Care  ClayWorker. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE.— A  thoroughly  competent 
man  as  foreman  and  burner  of  paving  or 
building  brick  in  down  draft  kilns,  repressed. 
None  but  steady,  practical  men  need  apply— send 
references.  Ind.  Pa v.  Brick  Co., 

3-  1-  d.  Brazil,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  Very  cheap.  Sword  Brick  Machine, 
model  1890.  All  in  good  working  order,  with 
one  mold  table,  used  one  week.  New  duplicate 
parts  for  all  fast  wearing  pieces. 

Edw.  E.  Rankin,  Agt  DALTON  BRICK  CO., 

3  2  d  Dalton,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE.  New  Improved  Sword  Brick  Ma- 
chine,  one  Emens  Clay  Granulator,  have  been 
used  only  two  months.  Good  running  order.  Will 
sell  for  half  price.  Address, 

Jas.  W.  Markham. 

3  1  lp  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  .Old  Mann. 

12.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.— The  finest  of  clays  for  pavers  or 
hollow  blocks,  in  large  quantities— in  the 
hank — can  be  loaded  on  cars  by  steam  shovel, 
within  a  few  miles  of  gas  towns,  on  competing 
railroads,  where  inducements  are  offered  for 
factories.  Address,  P.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

3. 1.  d. 


TO  LEASE.— With  privilege  of  purchase  a  terra 
cotta  clay  and  kaoline  property  on  Staten 
Island  Sound,  opposite  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  with 
dock  scales,  etc.,  clay  suitable  for  colored  face 
brick,  hollow  and  sewer  pipe.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  address,  R.  H.  Boyd,  59  Murray  St., 

3. 1.  d.  m.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE. — Two  Sword  brick  machines  nearly 
new.  $250  each,  one  in  use  about  five  weeks. 
One  Raymond  re-press  hand  machine  nearly  new, 
$50.00,  iron  cars,  brick  barrows,  144  grate  doors, 
frames  and  bars  and  two  hundred  4L-inch  new 
grate  bars.  Address,  H.  T.  Noel, 

3.  L  d.  m.  Lancaster,  Ky. 

TO  LET.— Steam  brick  plant,  complete  in  every 
particular.  On  royalty  to  responsible  party. 
Burning  capacity,  12  million  per  year.  Finest 
clays  and  water  in  abundance.  Good  demand 
and  large  profit  for  product.  Works  ready  to  start 
any  day.  Located  in  large  southern  city. 

Address,  Brix,  Care  Clay- Worker. 

3-1-c 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — Eighteen  acres  of  land, 
new  steam  machinery,  thoroughly  equipped 
brick  aud  tile  yard  in  the  suburbs  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Two  houses,  one  nearly  new  and  good  barn, 
old  established  business.  The  machinery,  kiln, 
etc.,  were  appraised  at  $3,000.00.  Must  be  sold  soon 
to  settle  up  an  estate.  Address. 

H.  E.  Asplin, 

3-  1.  d.  Rockport,  Ohio. 


400 
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FOR  SALE  CAEAP.— 2  good  second-hand  Quaker 
brick  machines,  horse  power,  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  Reason  for  selling— we  are  making  by 
another  process.  Address,  S.  L.  Confer, 

3-1-c  196  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cali. 


WANTED.— By  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
situation  as  superintendent  of  common  or 
fire  brick  yard.  10  years  experience.  Very  best  of 
reference.  Address,  Frank  Dawner, 

3-1-c  Irondale,  Ohio. 


FOR  S4LE.  No.  8  Brewer  Mold  Wheel,  with 
plungers  complete,  only  been  used  four 
months,  will  sell  cheap.  Size  of  molds  8%  x 

Coffin  &  Perry, 

s  3  d  Florence,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  One  good,  heavy,  slide-valve  en¬ 
gine,  16'x  30,  10  foot  band  wheel,  heavy,  12 
foot  fly  wheel  in  sections.  Reasons  for  selling,  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  larger  engine.  Can  be  seen  at 
Booth  &  Flinn,  Lim.,  Brick  Yard, 
s  3  d  Ruchs  Hill,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  burner.  Thoroughly 
understands  the  Hoffmann  Kiln.  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  had  16  years’  experience  with  various 
designs  of  kilns  and  would  prefer  taking  sole 
charge  of  damper  work.  Testimonials  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  if  desired.  Address,  F.  Lockyer, 

2  2  d  57th,  above  Vine  St.,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  ancient  and  heretofore  unpro¬ 
gressive  art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brick  making  craft 
is  no  longer  without  a  literature  of  its  own.  There  are 
now  some  good  practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clay — the  making,  drying  and  burning  of  brick. 
The  list  is  not  so  large  but  that  every  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  4fNALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 


A  BARGAIN. —Two  hundred  dollars  will  buy  a 
good  Tiffany  &  Brewer  tile  machine  with 
dies  2-inch  to  12-inch  inclusive,  table  complete.  I 
have  also  a  Hutterman  &  Cramer  soft  mud  brick 
machine,  in  good  repair  will  sell  cheap. 

Fred.  J.  McDonald, 

3. 1.  Ip.  1681  Mich  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


FOR  SALE.  —  One  Grand  Aut  matic  brick 
machine,  first-class  condition  8250.00,  One  30 
horse  power  engine  and  boiler,  almost  as  good  as 
new  $250.00.  One  10  horse  power  engine  portable, 
$75.00.  One  F.  II.  C.  Mey  clay  elevator,  $50  00.  A  lot 
truck,  barrows,  molds,  etc.,  all  for  $50.00.  20,000 
pallets  $400.00.  Address, 

I.  M.  Warick,  Attorney  at  Law, 

3.  1.  Ip. _ Hamilton,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. — A  complete  and 
first-class  sswer  pipe  plant  on  Puget 
Sound,  has  all  buildings,  kilns  and 
tools,  consisting  of  Barber  press,  press  feeder,  dry 
and  wet  pans,  shafting,  belting,  boilers  and  en¬ 
gine,  teams,  carts,  etc.,  all  ready  to  go  to  work  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Cheap  fuel.  Clay  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Has  the  only  buff  brick  clay  on  the  coast. 
Address,  A.  Mackintosh,  Pres.  Merchants  Natl. 
Bank, _ [3.  2,  c.] _ Seattle,  Wash. 

ALONG  TERM  LEASE— Fine  location,  lots  of 
fine  clay  free  from  stone.  A  brick  plant, 
open  yard  make  by  hand  or  soft  mud  machine. 
Demand  for  all  that  can  be  made.  A  tile  factory 
combined  with  a  splendid  down  draft  kiln.  $2,500 
worth  of  orders  on  hand  now  aud  no  tile  on  hand. 
No  competition  at  all  in  tile.  Tile  clay  10  feet 
thick,  100  cord  wood  on  hand.  Parties  who 
mean  business  can  address  me  by  directing  their 
letters  to  C.  C.,  Care  Clay- Worker 

3.  1.  d. 


ITIOR  SALE.— C.  &  A.  Potts  horizontal  stock 
J  brick  machine,  mold  sander,  clutch  pulleys, 
shafting,  strikings  conveyor,  pulleys,  50  molds, 
dump  wheel,  belts,  strike  knives,  extra  dies  and 
extra  knives  for  tempering.  Also  40  horse  power 
engine,  in  good  order,  used  to  run  the  machine, 
including  6  feet  fly  wheel,  two  drive  pulleys,  steam 
pipe  and  bearing  boxes.  Brick  machine,  good  as 
new,  only  made  2%  million  brick  and  well  taken 
care  of.  Reason  for  selling,  change  of  process. 
For  prices  address,  The  Hutmacher  Brick  Co., 

3.  1  d.  Quincy,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.— Ohio  “D”  brick  and  tile  machine 
with  complete  outfit,  in  perfect  order  to  make 
br'ck  and  tile  2%  to  15  inches  diameter.  Engine 
(10  to  12  horse  power)  on  wheels,  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order.  Shoves  cut  750  three-inch  tile  an  hour. 
Saw  mill  (48-inch  inserted  tooth)  patent  set  works 
feed  and  dogs.  Shingle  machine,  automatic  feed. 
The  engine  and  sawing  machines  made  by 
Farequhar  Co.,  York,  Pa.  The  engine  was  run 
about  equal  to  four  months  steady  work.  All 
bought  new.  Will  sell  in  lump  or  separately. 
Address,  Jonathan  Pearce. 

3.  2.  c.  Guineys,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  —  Plant  of  Muscatine  Terra  Cotta 
Lumber  Co.,  located  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Power  and  machinery  for  making  25,000  brick  and 
14.000  3-inch  tile  per  day.  Steam  tunnels  for 
drying  brick.  2%  story  building  30x100  feet, 
heated  with  steam  for  drying  tile.  Top  clay  makes 
an  excellent  building  brick  and  tile.  Bottom  clay 
makes  a  No.  1  paving  brick  which  stood  United 
States  test  of  over  12,300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Have  demand  for  more  brick  and  tile  than  can 
make.  Will  sell  or  take  in  an  experienced  man 
with  capital.  For  further  and  more  satisfactory 
particulars,  address,  R  C.  Schenck,  Sec’y, 

3.  2.  d.  Muscatine,  la. 


“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  One 
No.  7  Penfield  Brick  Machine,  tile  dies  3  to  12 
inches,  brick  dies  and  table  complete  2  spring 
trucks,  one  portable  boiler  and  engine,  12  horse 
power.  All  in  good  running  order  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Price  8400.  Address 

Frank  Langraff, 

8  tf  8P  Albion,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  by  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  In  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


J  THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


insr 


BRICKS 


lAAAA 

was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ft 

> 

► 

ft 
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QIXONSfiRAPHITE  PAINT 


FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 

It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CLEYflTORS 

.  a 


Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Cfiains, 

Designed  for . 

Elvators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling.. ..r: 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Sendjfor  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom:  48  S.  Canal  Street. ) 

New  "York  Branch:  163  Washington  Street.  J  Collllllbus,  Ollio. 


•  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE • 

OYERo.  ,fSE 

IP* 


1H 


fepi/np0c 

FOH  ''-S''  °SES 

PULS0METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- NEW  YORlO 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 


ESPECIAUT  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAYfPITS. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  horse- 
in  good  condition. 

1.  tf.  Ip. 


>ower  brick  machines 
’’RED.  H.  Brockett, 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


W 


ANTED— Position  as  manager  of  brick  yard 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner 

“C.  M.  L.” 
Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


Reference  given.  Address 
ltf  t 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en- 
Tui/e  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

!•  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  60  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

12-  ”•  c-  Danville,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.  One  three-mould  Andrus  Dry  Press 
Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order.  One 
Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine.  One  Cyclone  Pul¬ 
verizer.  Apply  to 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 
t-  tf-  d- _ _ _  Missoula,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  be  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
tt-  L _  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  wants  position,  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  dry  press,  stiff  or  soft  mud 
system,  first-class  burner,  in  either  up  or  down 
draft  kilns,  a  practical  engineer,  can  do  own  re¬ 
pairs  and  keep  machinery  in  good  running  order 
a  good  manager  of  men.  References  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  Address  "G.  B,” 

2s  2p  tf  care  “Clay -Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9- 16-in  partitions 
Theso  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 
_  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf-  d.  Wellington  Ohio 

A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
m  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  ‘  ‘  Clay- Worker.  ’  ’ 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

•j  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  HI. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  88  to  89.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

„  .  .  San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,’, Cal. 


kJ  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8-  Decatur,’  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com- 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each ;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections;  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supply  above  boilers.  Also  three  chaser  Clay 
Mills,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factorv  of  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  St.  Louis 
Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

12-  tf.  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxby. 

C.  B.  Ryan, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  0.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

UOCATIOflS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LiARGE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 


BEST  SITES 


are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 


to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Most  Powerful,  Most  Durable, 

Largest  Capacity,  and  Works  the  Easiest 
of  any  Hand  Power  Pump  made.  Low 
Priced. 

Will  pump  water  containing  Sand,  Gravel,  Mud 
Sewerage,  Etc.,  without  choking:  the  Pump. 

In  fact  will  pump  water  containing  anything  but 
rocks. 

Full  information,  Catalogue,  Etc.,  Mailed  Free.  Write 


THE  ONLY  PUMP 


This  is  a  Diaphragm  Pump 


For  Brickyards,  Water  Works,  Quarries 
Mines,  Sewer  Contractors,  Founda¬ 
tion  Builders,  Farmers,  all  others 
who  desire  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  Water. 


CAPACITY  : 

3500  to  5000 
GHliIiOrtS  - 

-  PER  HOUR. 


HAND  POWER 

PUMPS 


Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Co. ,  162Coimorcial  St. ,  Boston. 


KEliliS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tiued  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 


This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  Irom 
Ihe  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with 'he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2^  up  to  10  inches. 

8®"For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


KLells  c So  Sons. 

Shop  near  New  Court  House.  JVHCH- 


p-a-bkhilIj, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking-  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 

Street 

Pavers 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


FIRE  CLlRY  ROOFING  TIJjE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
under  giDE  most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  he  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  except  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  will  negotiate 
for  Factories  to  manufacture  on  royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 
For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CINCINNATI 

8IWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol23.clxixi.6iti,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


4000  TO  8500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

B7  HAND-POWER. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps. 


(IjOTTID’S  PiLTEITT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


STUPE  WINERY  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Advantages  are  jQualitv  and 
f  ^ .  Economy. 

- 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  ^teel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 

BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 

C.  B.  CHASE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

HUTBmflTIC  CUT  CONVEYOR. 

A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freight  Elevator  Go., 

170  East  Spruce  St., 

jVIAblCHHSTE^,  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOR - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTUKED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Sotittieri)  Fire  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


■FOEr 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Boiden^btlltck  dkllo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEIiLECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


TH9  "HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


OHIO., 

Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  he  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  -  TV  /T  -J  ^-1  1  ^ 1-  OH  -i 

and  40,00#  per  10  hour  day.  j  LVJ.  lQUlcpOll,  WIllO. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 
/\of^izo/vItal  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

gesr^esi^rv  &  Workmanship. 

Pf!  cesRedlJ ced  Jend for  Qata  l  og  ue. 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  , of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 


Office: 


JDally-  0-o.tp-u.t,  200  Tea.*. 


Qio  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Howard  s  Station,  Mo.  Pac. 
and  Frisco  Railroads. 


3 Patter Nis Mol d  Machines 

2Sizes opdie-  machines’ 
PUG  MILLS,  ^--PRESSES,' 
oi\ie-9xtracting(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  Barrows.trucks, 
•engines  and  Boilers, . 

^PLETEBRIC^ORT  I  l^E  OUTFITS 
'cC,‘-  Co 


'yMA£WOOD  ' 

y*0  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Pike  OperaHouse 


61  TO  70X 


fourth  st  ©CINNATI, 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  0HI°- 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling'and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  ease 
ot  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  8.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  O. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Eire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

_^©~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO,, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  ll\e  Wheels 
Hal  are  He 
test  lor  BRICK 
and  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
BORROWS. 


8®”Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  ■— 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


. —  New  London,  Ohio, 

'  ADDRESS,  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands,  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


MOULDS. 


See! 


You 

buy 


can 

them 


for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


3  3.  MO'O'l.D. 


3  23,  12^.3^33  aCO'GTX.X). 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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AERATED  PURL  COMPANTS 

e?.  ®re:  T?$P  Plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta  Rn>k 

Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Purnp  Co  Pmsburgh  Pa  ’ 

GIUERT  &  BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass 


The  J.  R.  Armstrong  System 


....OF.. 


f^u rning  Crude  Petroleum. 

therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler.  8  equipping  is 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY, 

CLAIMED  FOR  THE  J.  R.  ARMSTRONG  SYSTEM  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

and  settings,  but  mild  and  harmless,  as  the  boiler 


1.  It  uses  comparatively  little  steam,  as  the  oil  is 
partly  atomized  by  the  air  device. 

2.  It  makes  comparatively  little  noise. 

3.  Its  fire  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  burner 

all  the  way  to  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  utilizing  the 
the  entire  shell.  6 

4.  It  throws  no  oil  into  the  combustion  chamber 
to  be  vaporized  on  the  hot  bricks  and  on  the  boiler 
depositing  carbon,  but  burns  as  a  pure  white  gas 
flame,  without  impinging  against  the  boiler. 

5.  Its  fire  is  not  fierce  and  destructive  to  boilers 


inspectors  t'  stify. 

6  No  oil  drips  from  the  mouth  of  the  burners 
while  in  action. 

7.  Neither  smoke  nor  smell  results  from  the 
combustion  under  boilers.' 

8.  The  burner  is  made  of  brass  and  is  simple  in 

construction  having  no  delicate  parts  to  wear  out 
or  clog  up.  It  is  almost  indestructible  by  ord  nan- 
use.  J 

9.  It  is  known  to  be  the  most  economical  system 
in  the  market. 


PreP-rd  to  equip  plants  of  any  character.  Our  burners  have  demonstrated 
OIL  as  a  fueinty  °Ver  al  °therS’  Send  for  Circular  telling  of  the  ADVANTAGES  OF 

J.  R.  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

“The  Temple,”  Room  616,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Kmrines. 

o 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

P HIL ADEPLHIA,  PA. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFr 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


151  Monroe  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Vandalia  Line 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4tn.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 


Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
*  dress  w.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passsngsr  Agsnt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Wapliogti’s  Regeneratiie  Has 

Furnaces 

H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and. 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 
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Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 


FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


These  Kilns  are  producing  results  that  make  back  numbers  of  their 
competitors. 

We  neither  buy  testimonials  or  fee  superintendents. 

■*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  -> 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  for  full  description.  2>T ORTH:  CAMBBIDQE,  MASS. 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  If  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
.  .  ,  Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  “•  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


TR  *  YEL 


VIA  THE 


Louisvuie.  New  Albany  &  Chicago  Rr.hfl- 


THE  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 


LUEST  AJND  ]NOf^TJiCClEST. 

qXh,?-°v^  linf  r,U^ning  Solid  oilman  Perfected 
batety  Vestibuled  Trams. 

The  only  linerunning  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.P.  A., 


t  .  ..  „  V,  .  mmois  st.,  inaianapolis, 

JAM  S  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 
Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  withor  Transfer 

m  SIKCINNATt  tor 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincim  *ti,  Ohio. 
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DORNFELD’S 


PATENT 

CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’ g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


YOUNGREN9S  improved  continuous  kiln. 


Rnoeked  out  the  Opponent  in  the  First  Hound  : 


'I 


This  kiln  is  gaining  a  reputation  that  is  justly  merited. 

It’s  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of  burning. 

I  respectfully  invite  practical  brick  manufacturers  to  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  my  methods. 

BSTFor  descriptive  pamphlet  address 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893. 

P  DEU^Sm:  K^n  reply^o'yohrs  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 
Kiln  yon  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  sa ti s f a c  1 1  on .  ha ving 
turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  npt  look  for. 
We  are  now  shutting  down  our  B — ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying  yourirn- 
provemenffion  it!  PleasTforward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
will  give  you  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Corkery,  Manager. 

p.  l,.  YOTNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’T’HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
^  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 

from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  y 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


If  you  have  something  you  don’t  want. 

Or  want  something  you  haven’t  got. 
Read  our  “For  Sale,  TSTanted,  Etc.”  ad’s 
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M  Dig  Pan  Cnisleis. 

8  and  9  Foot  Sizes 

In  operation  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


COMPLETE  IFOTTT-ZEIEe 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  -  -  Galesburg,  Ill. 

•^THE  STANDARD  RRICK  MACHINES** 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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HENNEYS 

PATENT. 


HENNEYS 

, PATENT 


V////L//U. 


COSTS  LESS 
BURNS 
WITH 
LESS 
FUEL. 


^THE  EXCELSIOR*^ 


EASIER  TO 
HANDLE 
THAN  ANY 
KILN  IN 
THE 

COUNTRY. 


HEAT 

FROM  BURNT 
RILN  DRIES 


sear*  WILL  BURN 
ANY  KIND 
OF  WARE 
UNIFORM 
CHEAPER  BUILT 


OFF  GREEN  PERFECT  IN  COMBUSTION  aTVliRUFt  K5  ffiQM W  kwi  BBH.  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
KILN  JAMES  HENNEY  -v  INDIANAPOLIS  •>  CARECLAY-WORKER. IYILN. 


pup  M  PV  CHAIN  BELTING 

r.  II.  O.  IVlDI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


'T'HI^Elevator  i^for  takinjfttfe  clay^iirto  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
T Hto>5ih fSn which it  teelevatori  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 
L  °  *  at  a  glance  by  every 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine' 
a  unifc  rm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED, 

H  SCHEW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEVATING  CLflY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

U^IOIEilGr^IbT- 


The  c  l  a.  y-w  orker 
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With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

8®*For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 


J.  B. 


Works 
wiih  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., l Zanesville,  O 


GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

1-^1©,  Za.:n esT7"ille,  O. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 
Iron  Ripe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFGf,  CO. 


THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

Machinists  and  Engineers. 


•  •  •  • 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  C4RNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  •  PENN. 


••“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-Liat. 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messes.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Bellevilee,  Ile.  ,  ^  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  -  , 

Gentlemen  : — Alter  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
1  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ot  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  ot  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 
J  Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINO  I 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 


For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  yeaTs  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  Up  Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  k'iln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  requir  d  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kilu  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  con taj  n ing  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
mouey  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  yon  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


The  abov  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Rooting  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


IMPROVED  -  KILNS 


TIESTIIMIOiNT-S.XjS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  } 

L.  H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ^  . 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  1  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row  Yours  very  truly, 

row‘  J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  sat  is  factory.  We  shall  be  pleastd  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,013  Indiana-  Ave.  XA^SAS  Cl rV JMO • 
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U/illi 


iams 


^yeloi^  Qlay  pulverizers 


m  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Jacket 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  P’l  veriz’r,  30  in.diam. 
WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “ 

WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “ 
WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “ 

WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “ 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “ 


WILLIAMS1 

WILLIAMS1 

WILLIAMS 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS’ 

WILLIAMS 

WILLIAMS 

WILLIAMS 


Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 
CycloneShale  Pulverizer,  48in.  di. 
Revolving  Clay  Screen. 
Automati  c  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
Triple  Roll  Crushers. 

&  Little’s  Pat.  Steam  Clay  Screen. 


LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or 
Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay 
and  shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press 
Brickmakers. 


FOR  CLAY  PULVERIZERS. 


There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so  thoroughly 
disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays  and  other  substances  as 
Williams’  Cyclone  Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres  to  the  housing  and  some¬ 
times  causes  choking  of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all  purposes  as  long  as  they  last ; 
but  they  soon  wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils! 
It  is  Little’s  Patent  Steam  Jacket ,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases  the 
Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of 
this  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable 
to  cure  them  in  a  dry  shed  for  dry  press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combi¬ 
nation  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the  Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry 
press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value.  Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  pending.  O9%eoo@o 


WRITE  TO 


M.  U.  WIUUIA.MS  &  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway,  ST.  TOUTS,  MO. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL. 

October  21,  1892 — You  wrote  me  that  I  held  the  record  at84  brick 
per  minute.  Now,  how  does  108  strike  you?  We  did  that  often 
but  had  not  help  enough  to  keep  it  up.  J.  M.  Ivie, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 


TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TECUMSEH,  MICH. 


The  Best  Evidence  of  the  Value  of  a  Btdek  JVlaehine  is  the  Grade  of  Briek  it  JVlakes. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  that  have  charge  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Tunnel  all  sa~  i  hat  they  are  the  best  red  brick  they  ever 
saw  for  their  work. 

Beamsviede  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


You  ought  to  see  the  two  houses  we  are  building  out  of  Hollow 
Blocks.  They  are  fine  and  look  better  than  anything  in  Ohio. 
Our  brick  will  take  the  first  prize  sure. 

Knoxviele  Sewer  Pipe  Co 
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Good  Machinery!  Good  Bricks!  Good  Money! 

AN  ENVIABLE  COMBINATION. 

ARE  YOU  IN  IT  ? 

The  Latest  Improvements — operating;  with  con¬ 
venience  and  economy.  It  being  impossible  to  do 
something-  with  nothing;,  neither  can  you  make  an 
Aug;er  hole  with  a  gimlet.  Another  season  with 
poor  appliances  may  settle  you.  Behold  in  the 
“Creag;er”  machinery  your  salvation  !  !  Amassing" 
wealth  and  reputation  for  hundreds.  Why  not  for 
you  ?  Complete  outfits  for  small  or  larg-e  service. 
Honest  guarantees.  Prices  very  low,  considering; 
those  benefits  available.  Write  for  estimates, 
catalogues  and  information  to 

Jonatgaq  Greagef’s  $011$, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Oxxioiiin.a.ti,  Oliio. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


- - 

Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago: 

Gentlemen:— I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse- 
auentlv  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
,,r,  great  pleasure  In  communicating  with  any  on^wishln^information  on  Msdass  $  BracK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

*•  - - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiE  mJTl'4UFflLCTUT*Et*S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Hill. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  tor 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


We  altutsys  Prove  it  in 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


T  he  Clay-work;er. 
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TUB  TRIM-MOLD  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  AND  DRIER. 

Talcing  mtocoHsidemUon  all  the  advantages  of  this  kiln  over  all  others,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  the  best  arranged  the 
most  durable,  the  simplest,  uses  the  least  fuel,  and  gives  the  most  perfect  results  in  any  clay,  especially  in  the  production  of  common 
building  and  vitrified  paving  brick.  Only  very  limited  shed  room  is  required  when  the  semi-dry  clay  process  is  used.  Soft  mud 
,nc_’ c.^urse’  must  be.dried  until  they  become  hard  enough  to  sustain  their  weight  when  set  in  the  kiln. 

US  lln  works  continuously.  In  other  words,  when  once  in  operation,  it  burns  a  given  number  of  thousands  every  day  in  the 
year ;  and  when  properly  operated,  there  will  be  no  loss  whatever  in  burning.  It  can  be  easily  arranged  for  work  summer  or 
winter  without  additional  expense  for  manufacturing  and  burniug.  The  escaping  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  is  successfully  used 

wiXuIm”  ingThem.  ^  ^  With°Ut  6XpenSe  f°r  lab°r  °r  fU@1  they  are  dried  at  the  same  Place  whe™  burnt, 

^  bU™  bric^  successfub 7  it  is  necessary  to  have  full  control  of  the  draft  and  perfect  com  bustion  of  the  fuel.  Our  kiln  not  only 
p  ssesses  these  adi  antages,  but  it  acts  also  as  a  smoke  consumer,  and  the  heat  can  be  directed,  at  will,  to  any  desired  point  For 

Ahead  of  the  compartments  drying,  the  setting  continues,  and  behind  the  burning,  the  bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  kiln  gives  the  best  of  results  in  any  kind  of  clay.  It  can  be  built  of  any  daily  capacity  desired. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  or  address, 

UNIVERSAL  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN  CO.,  810  New  York  Life  Building, 

(  ention  the  Clay-Worker.)  or  435  Range  Building,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


The 
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Brick  Machine. 

Type  of  Machine. 

Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  £.  Tallcot  &  Co., 


CROTON-ON-HIJDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y=W  O  R  K  E  R. 


fiEUlELib  HVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PULiVEpIZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  pmw+od.  from  dirt. 
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Our  clfty  pulvemer  grinds  and  prepMes  aU  to  makea  first-class  brick  and  savin* 

th ^briclT whereThesef foreign’ substances  tire  not^ gro  u  nd^W e  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

use<Tfor  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  GO..  Electrical  Ex.  BUM.,  136  LiDeily  St.,  N.  V. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1>4  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 


MARION.  •  -  ■  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-H  YD 


The:  Clay-worker. 
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or; R  SPECI ALTY. 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S"* - ■+• - - - « - - 2^) 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9 foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


j.  INSTOCK:  -f  One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

>  '  I  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


vLAY  MILLS, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press 

DRT  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS’ 

potters’ Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENT/ON 
D/SPATCH  G/l/E/V 

ORDERS  ^ 
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The  c  l  a  y-w  orrer. 


fete  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  suss, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other  ^ 
refractory  materials. 


c> 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


E^-When  writing  for  prices, 


state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The:  c  l  a.  y-w  o  r  k:  e:  r. 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 

“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
Applied  Fob.  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


VJ  T  I —  .The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

1  l  1  l—'  •  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING- CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  tothe  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


r~i 

i 
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For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEOM’S  FOUNDRY  AND  (MINE  WORKS.  Aurora.  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y-' W  ORKER, 


WITH  40  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

HAS  NOT  FOUND  ITS  EQUAL 


22$$$ 


.p-v - BW.V 
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Berlin,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Gentlemen — After  the  long:  experience  of  forty  years 
in  the  brick  business  I  find  your  machine  (the  “NEW 
HAVEN”),  superior  to  any  I  have  known  for  making  per¬ 
fect  brick.  Having  used  it  with  great  success  for  the  past 
season  I  have  been  able  to  test  its  qualities.  It  turns  out 
42,000  brick  daily  which  are  unexcelled.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one  about  to  purchase  and  am  sure  it 
would  prove  a  success  as  it  saves  both  time  and  money. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARD  MURRAY. 
Formerly  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


*i 


For  Others  Like  This,  Write 

THE  McLiGON  FOUNDRY  CO, 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


The  Cla  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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OUR  LKTeSTI 
The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  br;,cakch*  E 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and  The“01d  Reliable” 


Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 

than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing-  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market. 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO.  U.  S.  K. 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yards. 


330 


The  c 


W  O  R  Iv  E  R . 


Ho.  10 

Upright 

Machine 

For  the  Manufacture 

-OF  THE— 

Larger  Sizes  ol  Tile 

Including  Tile  front  10  to  20  Indies. 

This  Machine  has  been 
on  the  market  for  three 
years  and  has  been  a  suc^ 
cess  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  made  from  the 
strongest  pattern  and  built 
after  the  most  improved 
style. 
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Any  parties  wishing  to  add  a  Machine  for  large  tile  to  their  factory  will  find  hthis  is 
the  one  that  will  give  them  the  most  and  best  work  with  the  least  power  and  no  breakage. 
We  have  seven  sizes  of  Horizontal  Auger  Machines  for  Tile,  six  sizes  of  Brick  Machines 
with  Side  Cut  Board  Delivery  Tables,  and  three  sizes  of  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 
Also  line  of  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  and  the  best  Disintegrator  in  the  market. 

We  will  make  it  to  your  interest  to  write  us  before  you  buy  and  get  our  prices. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS, 

Holan,  Madden  &  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


The  Clay-worker 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 
•••  THE  BEST. 


THE  “PuYivroUTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pug-gmg  device. 


We  build  our  Hachines 
for 

STRENGH 

•  •  and  •  • 

.  DURABILITY. 


Write  foriour  New 

DESCRIPT1VL 

CATALOGUE; 


It  will  Tell  You 
All  About  It. 


The  Fate-Gunsaallus  Co., 


|  Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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The  Ola  y=w  orker. 


tub  Best  Results  ate 
ODtained  hy  Using  Our 


AMBER  MACH1HES 


pot*  Ef4t)-CUT 

BRICKS. 


The  DECATUR  ouith  Automatic  Cat-off 


and 


Our  Roller  Delivery  Machine  for  Side  Cut  Bricks. 


THE  GLADIATOR. 


]?ull  Factory  Outfits.  Send  for  1893  Catalogue. 

the  decatuh  lieadeh  hifg.  CO., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  ID  ©  C y  "CJ"« 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  C01iU]V[BIAH. 


The  One  Press  Will  Press  Them  All.  ^ 


"Thnf  'T\*u>A  whirh  a  brickmaker  experiences  when  he  has  invested 

- ^ - 2 —  $600  in  an  experimental  re-press  and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 

can  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 


. . . A  COLUMBIAN, : . 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secure  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 

Manufactured  by  C.  TSZ\  Raymond  <fe  Co.9 

[Mention  the„Clay-Worker.]  -  Pt^yt  nTl7  Ofa-lO. 


T  H  ED  C  L  A  Y-W  ORKER 
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'X'HIS  is  the  smallest 
size  of  our  new  Ma¬ 
chine  with  Upright  Pug 
Mill  attached. 

Main  frame  cast  solid. 
No  joints  to  weaken  it. 
dub  in  one  piece — hinged 
safety  nose  piece.  Shafts, 
steel.  Extra  long  bear¬ 
ings.  Seven  feet  or  more 
of  clay  under  constant 
pressure, insuring  a  steady 
feed,  thorough  pugging 
and  mixing  and  over¬ 
coming  all  back  slip  and 
turning  of  the  clay,  and 
increasing  the  capacity. 


JJismtegrotor  on 
the  market;  no  doubt  of  it. 

Main  Frame  cast  solid 
with  bearings  for  Fast 
Roll  self-contained.  No 
joints  and  bolts  to  get 
loose  and  cause  trouble 
and  expense.  Steel  Shafts. 
Bearings  10  inches  long. 
Five  Knives.  Fast  Roll, 
speeds  to  1,000 — perfectly 
balanced. 


Capacity  30,000  to  40,000 
brick  per  10  hours. 

Weight  2,500  pounds. 

Greatest  capacity  for 
price  of  any  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it,  write  us. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
Cotta  Lumber  and  Fire-proofing. 


for  Brick,  Tile,  Terra 


Write  to  MICHIGAN  BRICK’ANDJTILE  MACHINE  CO.,  MORENCI,  MICH.,  for  Catalogue  Tell 
them  aboukthe  capacity  of  machine  you  want,  the  kind  of  clay  you  have  and  ask  for  prices. 
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'The  c  l  a.  y- W  o  r.  k:  e  r  . 


Drakes  Standard  DIacaine  Works, 


C.  T-  PEOPEIETOB, 

?fcC.Sg.8?'Sr S,SS‘rkea!?!lfre3e0.?  J“C’‘8°“  BOa,eV8ra- 

MANUFACTURERS^  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


a  TT^TSTT  (’TiAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CEA  ,  fer  you  to  parties  using 

.  1  too  Kim„ 


am*****‘  *" 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30.000  to  40  000  brlck  per 

New  improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  Horn  10,000  to  —  -  - 

= Brick  co-’ Hayt  *  A,81P  co" May'  “ 4 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Pur  g  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Clay  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


.U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria.^' 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  Staton  and  Panada  v.o™  +u 
great  want-one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  of  brick  TnTtn  * 

what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingrlienfa  together  a^ brink  Z 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  ouly  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  a  all  and  when  „fd  J  i 

itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  o,  our  uew  mlwnery  a^y  lou^  oT  sand  c'alTcl  or 

.  •  v  US^  r®q!Jlred -can  be  u®ed’  mixmg  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  th« 
brick  which  have  been  such-a  source  of  annoyance  to  bricktnakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flails  '  1 
mated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits  •  P  g  flakeS  °r  lam' 

or-tilerna'chmerT6  "  C°nStrUCti°n’  easily  °P6rated  and  can  be  stoPPed  -  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  ' hopper  it  is  then 
rried  orward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  When  so  delivered  is  in  a  line  frran 

f  l  K.TUle  °f0lay  bein?  r0lIed  in  sand>  “  is  easiV  taken  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  3 
ordinary  method  Vshoveling  it  m to" tho^oppTby  ^  °'  ‘h6  br'Ck  maohine  is  increMed  ^  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

capacity  deseed!8  P  7  n<>  to  the  nn«e  01  work-  11  »  lusher  or  any  other  elayworkiug  machine  to  any 

This^machine^sold  entirely^! nor^itTmerits!0^  “a<ie  *  “■  Pr0°eSS  *"  ^  *  th°  brick. 


■REFERENCES. 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  *  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham 
raverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emeus  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 

A  Alstp  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick'Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  tfe  Son,  Chicago,  III,.,  and  nnn,. 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionCLay- Worker. 


3^rcrs^:E<3-o2sr, 
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THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  K  E  R . 


*■  ED.  H.  CALL  AW  AY,  *> 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENI  X  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  BricK  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Tom  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  Genera!  fifacliinerg. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local- 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


500 


PENFIELD  No.  15  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Balance  Wheel. 


Put  a  light  or  imperfectly  balanced  fly  wheel  on  a  high  speed  engine,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  If  an  unusual  load  is  suddenly  applied,  the  engine  will  probably  stop  ;  or,  an  im- 
perfectly  balanced  wheel  may  cause  a  serious  wreck. 

The  Balance  Wheel  of  Business. 


What  the  balance  wheel  is  to  your  engine,  your  brick  machine  is  to  your  business  ; 

if  imperfect,  inefficient  or  irregular  it  may  cause  business  stoppage  or  financial  wreck  ;  if 

completely  suited  to  your  requirements,  the  general  impetus  it  will  give  your  affairs  may 

tide  you  irresistibly  over  any  events  tending  to  business  disaster,  and  bring  you  out  with 
flying  colors. 

Possession  of  a  reliable,  efficient  outfit  means  far  more  than  the  additional  invest¬ 
ment  required  to  secure  it.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  your  plant  continually  aids  to 
success  or  is  a  constant  drawback. 

If  you  wish  brick  machinery  that  will  impart  regularity  to  your  output,  we  would  like 
to  figure  with  you  ;  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  what  you  want. 

BE  SURE  THE  BALANCE  WHEEL, 

.  ITSELF,  IS  WELL  BALANCED. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery  Makers,——^. 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


O  •  1  with  PressinS  togg^es  out  of  tlie  grit  and  dirt> 

The  Penfield  Power  Brick  Press,  with  pressure  rigid  and  uniform  on  each  brick, 

with  counter-balance  spring  securing  steady,  jarless  operation,  and  with  lifting  of  entire  die  and  die  table  obviated, 
combines  speedy  and  automatic  operation  with  simplicity  and  greatest  freedom  from  wear.  It  is  the  most  powerfu 
repress  made.  Send  for  details. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Penfield 

POWER 


BRICK 

PRESS 


The  ~ - 

Penfield 
POWER 

BRICK 

PRESS. 
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The  Olay  - W  orker- 


CHAmPIOH  op  the  caoRnn. 

The  “NEW  DEPARTURE”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS'  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 


Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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&  THE  #• 


(lew + Anderson  •  Brisk  •  [fame 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


AfllDE^SOH,  IfilD. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

A.  F.  <fc  M.  Works. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  worked  with  the  New  Anderson 
Brick  Machine  and  I  have  turned  out  3,000,000  of  good, 
square-edged  brick.  Before  I  had  this  Machine  I  was 
troubled  right  along.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  machines 
now  in  operation  and  none  were  a  success  until  I  got  a 
New  Anderson,  now  I  can  depend  on  30,000  good  brick 
per  day,  and  if  any  of  you  brother  brickmakers  want  a 
machine,  I  would  recommend  the  New  Anderson  Machine, 
Yours  truly,  A.  Heim,  Proprietor. 

John  Heim,  Gen’l  M’g’r. 


End  View  of  I’ u u  Mill. 


FUG  7VUELS, 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

•  •  TRUCKS,  •  • 

BARROWS, 

AflD  AUU  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited 


^  (mm  m 

We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  UNPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  RlflCHINE. 

w 
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HERE’S  THE  VERDICT! 
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O^i  ee  of  the  aUBURNDaue  brick  co 


Toledo,  Ohio,  Aug.  25,  1892. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  used  the  “Monarch"  Brick  Machine  since 
last  April.  Our  foreman,  Mr.  Bell,  says  that  we  cannot  say  too  much  in 
its  favor.  It  possesses  all  the  merit  you  claim  for  it. 

We  make  on  the  machine  25,000  brick  per  day  of  eight  hours  with  ease 
The  machine  works  with  an  economical  use  of  power. 

Our  business  relations  with  your  company  have  always  been  of  the 

most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  character, 

Respectfully, 

A.  E.  MACOMBER. 


HERE’S  THE  RESULT. 

Already  two  other  Brick  Manufacturers  of  Toledo,  who  watched  this  machine  all 
last  season,  have  placed  their  orders  with  us  for  “MONARCHS.” 


>  See  the  “Monarch”  Machine,  in  operation  this  month  at  the  win- 

YUU  CH|\  ter  yards  of  simon  Kline  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  McGraw  Bros.,  34th 

and  Liberty  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  If  not  located  near  enough  to  reach  these  winter  yards 
write  for  the  nearest  one  to  you  and  go  and  examine  it,  and  inspect  the  brick  it  has  made, 
and  talk  with  the  man  who  ran  it,  and  you  can  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  its  merits. 

The  Wellington  |VIaehine  Co.,  ' 

'-^fc^^Wellington,  Ohio. 

[Mention  Clay- Worker.] 


The  c  la  y- w orker. 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 

demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uuants  of 

small  and  average  capacity  yat*ds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mot*e  stroke  to  the  Pt*ess.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 

been  enlarged  to  3^ -inch  steel,  and  all  mocking  parts 

greatly  increased  in  oueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 

machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  tizixx  style  of  grtndet*,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighten  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “fiE W  JWODELl  QUAKE p,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


T  m  e  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  ■ 


“MARTIN”  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES . 

BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 
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Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 

Practical 

Operation 

at 

Our 

Works. 


The  Henry  martin  Brick  machine  manufacturing  Co.  are  so  well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  theJJnited  3tates  that  they  are  well  and  favorably 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MTG.  CD., 


lous  M°aRNUfIcTURERS  OF  "MARTIN”  PATENTS. 


t.lAC.l  ST/ik',  PA..,  U.  S.  A. 


The:  Clay-worker. 
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THE 

OLD . 

RELIABLE 


Martin  Bricl(  Machines 


FIFTY-THREE  FIRMS 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

ARE  NOW  WORKING 

THE  “MARTIN”  MACHINES. 


Each 

and 

Every 

Machine 

is 

Built 

Under 

the 

Personal 

Supervision 

of 

its 

Inventor. 


-e: 


We 

Manufacture 

all 

the 

Latest 

and 

Best 

Improved 

Brick 

Machinery 

and 

Supplies. 


-e: 


•  t  • 


The  Henrv  Martin  BricK  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


« •  • 


ESTABLISHED 

1857. 


hA.WASl'HJx',  /M.,  u.  S.  A. 

•  •  • 


INCORPORATED 

1887. 


WRITE  llg  - 

FOR  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED. 
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lOO  Per  Cent. 


Of  all  the  Good  Represses  are  made 
by  the 


The  FREY=SH  ECKLER  CO.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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OUR  orders  for  all  we  could  build  last  year,  are  proof  that  it  perfectly  meets  te 
wants  of  brickmakers.  We  have  more  steam  power  Represses  now  at  work  pro¬ 
ducing  a  larger  daily  output,  than  any  three  other  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  rapid  Represses,  doing  over  20,000  daily,  we  have  four  times  as 
many  in  daily  use  as  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world.  When  searching  for  a  good 
first  class  repress,  donot  forget  to  lay  your  hand  on  ours. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

‘RiiPirniQ  (Thin  TL  S.  A. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  FREY 

— =— =  nnin/  MAKING 

SHECKLER  Drvl^lV  machinery. 


No.  2.  BUCYRU5  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Our  machines  have  proven  over  and  over  again  their  superiority  over 
all  others.  Absolutely  the  best  on  the  Market.  Better  material,  better 
workmanship  and  .better  performers  in  every  day  work.  Why  experi¬ 
ment  with  inferior  machines  when  ours  assures  success  from  the  first 
turn  of  the  wheels  ? 

The  ppey-Sheekler  Co., 

Mention  Clay-Worker.  Bueynus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y“W  O  R  K  E  R 


THE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL 
STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Horizontal  Machine  and  Hold  Sander. 


The  Verdict. 


Qffta/ckh  (gsic/rt'ny*'  0/  nt/tewHf/w/w 


office**' 

C count  "  M.VI.I.  PrrMiVM. 
M  V  Coitus.  \ 

1  «>al  •  -  K«  »«  »».  ViTrtJf). 
A.'.,  M  klM*.  Tl««.«l 


JMO  31  SOUTpl  PENNSYLVANIA  STREET. 
Scon ish  R't*  Bu.KJ.09 


$ rJiajupolls .  J.is 

^][Yy«LA  4>  v  (k.  J&txk  rQ° 

AA  <sS>-a 

7-&  ^  cl4-  1 

4*^0.  i&  Uvwo  5.0 — 


y_,  _ _  •  - 

^luuv^i vdo-r^ 

*l£L^&S 


2' he  Sheridan  Brick  Works  now  have  two  machines  in  use  making 
35,000  each  per  day. 


It  does  fdl  you  claim  for  it. 

The  brick  made  give  our  customers 
entire  satisfaction. 

We  are  satisfied. 

Is  better  than  the  Vertical  machine.  Always  ready  for  work , 

and  makes  a  full  day’s  work  every  day.  , 

THF  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  will  work  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of 

-  rw"s  r  * 

rts^l"r’andTo?t  7u“achin;  on  the  market.  It  will  do  more  and  better  work  with  lees  labor  and  power 
than  can  be  done  by  the  Vertical  machine  and  extra  Pug  Mill. _ 


4- 


We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  erect 
compl  e  t  e 
plants  of  any 
desired  capaci¬ 
ty.  We  manu¬ 
facture  every¬ 
thing  used  on 
the  brick  yard, 
therefore  can 
make  you  low 
prices,  as  we 
have  only  one 
profit  to  make. 
All  machinery 
being  manu¬ 
factured  in  our 
own  works  in¬ 
sures  the  best 
that  can  be 
made. 

It  will  pay 
you  to  write  us 
^for  prices. 


•  ••• 


fi!U  &  ®-.  a,  @E|@WE]kk, 

-♦* PROPRIETORS 

G osp ejsi  Ste^/w  ’Bfyqn  Woi^ks, 


January  9, 


j8(j 


AND  CONTRACTORS  OF  BRICK  WORK 

Residence.  203  Mlddlebury  St.  Yards.  North  Seventh  St 

kloAJoesn. ,  krrd.  f 
Messrs •  C.  A  A.  Potts  &  Co. 

Sirs-'We  received  your  letter  inquiring 
as  to  how  we  liked  the  machinery  purchased  of 
you  last  spring  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
only  correct  principle  of  making  soft  mud 
brlck--at  least  we  think  so,  as  we  used  the 
vertical  machine  before  we  purchased  the  out¬ 
fit  from  you,  which  we  think  is  a  fair  test  ^ 
We  could  not  make  brick  without  the  Disinte¬ 
grator,  as  our  clay  le  so  atony,  throwing  out 
nearly  half  a  cart  load  In  one  day’s  run  It 
does  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  The  ele¬ 
vator  works  nice,  the  sander  is  a  great 
machine,  never  needing  any  repairs,  in  fact, 
it  is  perfect  The  machine  works  well,  making 
a8  many  brick  as  we  can  handle. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  we 
remain , 

Respect  fully, 


Mr.  Crowell  is  surely  competent  to  give  a  verdict  as  he 
has  used  both  the  Vertical  and  Horizontal. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


The;  C  e  a  y-  w  o  r  k  e  k  . 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER. 

Simple  in  Construction. 

Strong  .and  Durable. 


It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand. 

It  will  work  with  any  size  mould.  Eequires  no  adjusting. 

It  will  save  from  7 5  cents  to  $1.00  per  day. 

It  never  gets  drunk  or  strikes  for  higher  wages. 


W.  J.  egge  &  Co., 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Ounce,  *17  North  Ninth  St., 
YARD  COR.  TENTH  AND  ALLEN  STS. 


January  12, 


L..yjy 


Messrs  C  6  A.  Potle  i  Co.: 

Gentlemen-  The  Mould  Sander  we  got  from 

you,  and  used  last  season,  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  We  could  not  do  without  it,  for  be¬ 
fore  we  had  the  Sander,  we  paid  two  dollars  a 
day  and  often  found  it  difficult  even  at  thoeo 
wages  to  keep  a  hand  at  it  during  the  season 
Now,  with  the  sender,  we  pay  a  boy  seventy-five 
cents  a  day. 

YourB, 
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me  Polts  Dlsi 


ARE  THE  STANDARD. 

All  others  on  the  market 
are  poor  imitations. 


This  Machine  will  take  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank.  It  will  not  choke 
or  clog  from  wet  or  dry  clay. 

It  is  strong  and  durable. 

If  your  rolls  are  giving  you  trouble 
try  a  Disintegrator.  It  will  do  the  work. 


COLUMBIA  OFFICE  OP 


/VII  Descriptions  and  Qualities  of  Fire  Brick, 

For  Rolling  Mills.  Blast  Furnaces.  Bessemer.  Open  Hearth  &  Crucible  Steel  Worlcn 

Tb,  Vbl'.wtU  »»4  Sleacai  C«wycr  2:\  8U:l  Sure,  9a,  ItUrU  ail  It.'Jif  , 


I  Color  of  fir*  f 

Ground  and  Scroonod  CU*  for  Larina  Brick  and  Cuooi.. 

•  sc  once  *  A  R  *  Caoac-lr  of  Work#  is. 000.000  o 


' tfo/untL'n.  .  January  6. 


✓rfy 


Messrs  C.  A  A.  Potts. 

(ndianapol.i.s  mo  > 

Cent  letDen- -Yours  of  the  2Btr>  uii  i  non »  r  i  ng  how  we  are 
pleased  with  your  Disintegrator  No  4  a.  is  at  hand  fn'-eply 
thereto,  we  will  state  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  bear 
tesltoony  to  the  high  excellence  of  your  Disintegrators.  The 
one  we  have  has  been  in  use  constantly  ro-  mi  or  etphr  montns. 
and  has  given  us  entire  sa i isfact ion  m  every  particular 
You  can  use  this  as  you  like. 


Very  truly  vrur» 


-c/-* — 


Jdliuar  y  21 


We  manufacture  a  full  line 
of  Clayworking  riachinery  and 
Yard  Supplies,  Auger  Brick 
riachines,  4  Styles  of  Pug  Hills, 
Brick  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Bar= 
rows,  Clay  Cars,  Winding 
Drums,  Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys, 
Belting  and  Shafting.  The 
best  Elevators. 


If  you  will  drop  a  postal  telling  your  wants  or  troubles,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you 
out  and  save  you  money.  It  is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay  worker.] 


INDIHN7TPOLIS,  IND. 
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Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


ID- 


MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

IZilia.  Casting's  of  .A-ll  3DescriptiorLS. 

flfiT'See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Clay'  yv  or  k  e  r  . 
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The  Anti-friction  Cage^Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  -  Mention  the  Clay  YVorke 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 
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the  clay  -  w  orker. 


the  COST  REDUCED!  # 

- - 

By  the  use  of  our  Improved  Machinery,  the  cost  of  producing  the  best  quality  of 
Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  is  greatly  reduced. 


The  “Mammoth.  *T unior 

NEW6ST  PHTTERN.  LHTEST  DESIGN. 

MONEY  SHiZI NG.  MONEY  ©HRNING. 

41-  Bniek  as  fast  as  you  euant  them,  and  in  form  and  texture  to  suit  you.  -IS- 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  the  innumerable  special  points  in  which  this 
Machine  has  the  advantage,  and  will  do  so  if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us. 

Our  address  is, 

E.  7^1.  FR66S6  St  CO.,  Chlion.O  HIO. 


No.  1  Pus.  Mill. 

We  build  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  of  Pug  Mills  to  meet  your  requirements. 


The:  c  la  y= w  o  r  k:  e:  p? 
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FLETCHER  &  TH0HA5,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Sunplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


Hand  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 
Three  Brick  Holds. 
Four 
Six 


FLETCHER  &  THOMS  SPIRAL  PUG  HULL  and  (HOLD  SHRDER  Com¬ 
bined,  makes  the  most  complete  plant  in  use. 


Capacity  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the  product. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 

Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps 
Fittings,  Etc. 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  00rutwsPhrIngs.  .1.  Dump  ars,  Portable  Track, 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barows,  Etc.  •  Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BTBTCHBT?  THOMAS ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.l 
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OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Clayworking  Machinery 

And  all  Other  Purposes. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  ^ 

U.  S.  fl. 


The  ^ 
PERFECTION 
HYDRAULIC 
BRICK  PRESS 
and.... 

ANDRUS  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
BRICK  PRESS 

Are  the  best  Presses  in 
the  market. 


]  The 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 
....and 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


The  Quincy  Cl^y  Gatherer. 


A  LL  of  the  above  appliances  are  in  use  at  the  yards  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  Collinsville,  Ill.,  who  are  producing-  the  finest  quality  Press  Brick  in  the 
country,  free  from  granulation. 

We  solicit  an  inspection  of  our  works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building,  ST.  LOTJIS,  MO. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


(Bmcolid  pie 

CAPACITY  30000  BRICKS 

PER  DAY 

A  MARVEL 

OF  PERFECTION 

IT  GIVES  UNLIMITED 
PRESSURE 
IT  NEVER  BREAKS 
IT  RUNS  SMOOTH 
AND  NOISLESS 
IT  IS  RELIABLE 
DURABLE 
SIMPLE 


niLLIONS  of  Beautiful  Pressed  Brick 

are  being  made  DAILY  on  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES, 

at  lowest  cost,  and  bringing  the  highest  price  per  M. 
THE  ONLY  PRESS  which  can  be  quickly  changed  to  make 

POMPEIAN  BRICK,  STANDARD  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK, 

PAVING  BRICK,  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


CHICAGO. 


The  clay-worker. 
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■A.  STTIRIE  THIUG-. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  i  ,000 ;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK, 

3S24t  DearTooraa.  Street.  C^HICAGO. 
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THE  C  U  A  Y- W  ORKER 


The  Ross  Keller  Brich  Machine. 

'  Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  68,000  pounds.  Capacity  85,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having:  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and_ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


* 


Room  207  Laclede  Building, 


ST.  Louis,  MO., 


U.  S.  A 


The  c  l  a  y= w  o  r  k  e  r 
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improved  stiff-plastic  brick-making  machine, 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRjCK  MACHINE, 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


713  Lewis  Blk. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


If 


T 


3 
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Whitt akEr  Press  Erick  Machins 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TERMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


frank  d.  brown.  Sole  Owner  ana  flpi, 


For  Territory  East  of  Mississippi  River, 
Except  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


QUINCY.  ILL 
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The  c  l  a  y- W  orker. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE,  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

0 

pally  Guaranteed. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210, 87  89  and  Wash,  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WRTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada* 


T  LT  EC  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  R  R  . 
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Sue  lie  SIWP80H  PRESS. 

READ  CUHflT  A  USER  THINKS  OF  IT. 


O.  W.  MCFARLAND.  Pmi ocwr. 

•OHA8.  BRAN  AH  L,  8r.,  Vioc^Prcsiocmt 

R.  F.  KILOEN.  8co  v  akd  Takas.,  112  N.  8th  Strut. 

M.  J.  REILLY.  8uRflMNTlN0CNT. 


X<£aUOdZ. 


TET-CPHOiTE  2934. 

w- 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

OFFICE.  5216  ST.  LOUIS  AVEN„ 

bouis.  FRo  .... 
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THE  ANDRUSSUSseBRICK  PRESS. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis, ;Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

ft.  0.  U/t?iti)ey, 

GENERALS  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and 'desire  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEDW’S  FOUNDRY  AND  MINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


The  Clay-worker. 


Description. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

N.  STEDMMA, 
,  1ND. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.”  6  J  h 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
jCAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
|well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
Improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis- 
jintegrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past." 


T  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

•I  »■  A  -I  1— «  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 
SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins, 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  ono  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to^the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  PC  EC  in  . 


•-»  THE  -  K1L.N  ''OF  •  THE  -  PERIOD,  -fr* 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent, 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fcc.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  S AY. 

Sample  of  Unbouglit  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  <fc  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1, 1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay- Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay- Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893.  i 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un-  \ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the  Ostrander  ; 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation  ; 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman  > 
<fc  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will  ) 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It  j 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man.  ; 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw-  \ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on  [ 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893.  < 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J.  < 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  ) 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  s 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Ostrander,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SE^COmBE,  OS]VI Afi  &  WAf^Efi, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


EXjVIOtiTH,  DEVOJM,  E^GIiA^tD. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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W.  II.  KELSO,  President. 
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nAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  Manager, 
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INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No,  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 
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\J~p  snd  Down  Drhft 

Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
.  construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 

V/MM  A7\W;/;s  OB  TUB  KILN.  ExjOoo— 

Eightypercent.  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

Vll,n  having  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired.  contents  even 

be  set»  py°vided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln.  "  ’ 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties 
No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  *50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

;  '****,'*~Mm*<^™00^0“*****M*^oi****:>^**^^  L 


Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Ceqtlqela  Brick  Illq  &  Drier  Go., 

Box  35,  •tMfttittela,  Cal. 


COR  very  small  yards, 
and  where  only  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  finer 
ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of 
our  Continuous  Kiln 


..THE  USE  OF. 


COMMON  SENSE  KILN.  Patent  No.  475,433. 


Our  “common  Sense”  Kiln 

Up  and  Down  Draft, 

which  is  very  cheap  in 
construction  and  success¬ 
ful  in  operation. 


0™00000000000000^ooof*>0(*xH*H>o<KHM>oof>oa**>6*tK>oooof>>>aoo«onoooooofii>a^^ 
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x  h  e  Ola  y-w  o  r  pc  r  • 


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
and  Ornamental  Bricks. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 


Brick  Manufacturer, 


505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 


R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  onera- 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  £ 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 


Yours  truly, 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  <fe  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c l  a  y-w  orker 
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The  c  l  a  y- W orker 


This  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  in  tlie  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 


To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 


daily  drying  capacity,  is  0X13  thing;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 


IMention  the  Clay -Work  er.l 


BUFFALO  FOBGE  CO..  Buffalo.  IN.  Y. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  -^grerLt  aricL  Patentee, 

WOODBRIDO-E,  3ST.  T., 


“WooflliUpe”  Fire  Clays  and  Bite,  also  Bpparalus  for  Treating  Clays,  Drying  BricKs,  Luiptier  and  Otfier  piaterial. 


“Air  Dried”  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

THE  INSIDE  KAN  STEAM  DRYER. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  EANS!  EESS  RIDES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing  Is  Believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 

“Better  Than  Drying  in  the  Sun.”— “Exhaust  Steam.” 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  7, 1892. 

8  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  Though  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  hut  a  short  time,  it  gives  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  the  time  of  any  other 
Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  quicker 
than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  b^ard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  toward  the 
heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  ingure  safe  and  quick  drying.  It 
takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  SI,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


“And  Met  tlie  Requirements  In  Every  Case.” 

Phhi.abei.mshAj  »e«ember  14, 1892. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  u*  snder  y«ur  patents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


“I  think  you  have  the  Dryer  the  brick  people  are  looking  for.”—  Jno.  C.  Gibsov,  Superintendent  «f  tfce  Ihil ton  Brick  Works, 

Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required  by  applying  six  of  the  fans  ;  and 

the  manager  writes,  also  recently;  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DRY— the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  In  the 

market— the  writer  has  looked’  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance." 


THE  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  K.  E  R. 
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TMi  AMERICAN 

BRICK 
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DRIER 


WHV  PAV  EXORBITANT 

Prices  tor  antiquated  patents,  now  public  property,  when  you 
can  buy  a  Drier  guaranteed  to  produce  results  equal  to  any 
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NATURAL  DRAFT  DRIER  ON 
TUB  MARKET  EOR  .  .  .  .  .  . 


ONE  -  HALF  -  THE  -  PRICE 

Asked  for  other  Driers  of  this  kind?  For  particulars  address. 


American  Drier  Company, 


KENTUCKY. 


UOUI&VITLE, 


Are  as  busy  as  bees  building  Brick  Dryers.  Orders  coming  in 

daily.  Some  of  the  largest  in  the  World  booked  last  month. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  take  the  matter  up  promptly  so  as  to  be  sure 

% 

to  avoid  delay.  Full  set  of  plans  furnished  with  each  order. 

Send  for  estimates. 


|  Jtye  Qo., 

NEW  YORK. ) 

CHICAGO.  c  HIPIN  OFFICE  WO  WORKS:  DETROIT,  CDICH 

BOSTON.  ’  y  ’ 


The  cl  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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The  Standard  Patent 


Forced  Draft 
Brick  Drier, 


Here’s  the 


Evidence ! 
Read  It. 


-^1- BRICK  MANUFACTURERS.!^  . 

OFFICE:  Builder’s  Hxehange. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27,  1893. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  request  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  the  following  facts.  I 
purchased  one  of  your  six-track  Patent  Forced  Draft  Driers,  last  September  on  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  you  would  dry  me  every  24  hours  30,000  bricks  free  from  all  checking,  etc.  My 
clay  is  a  rich,  strong,  plastic  nature,  and  I  assure  you  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  your  ability  to  fill 
your  agreement  in  full,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  experience  of  other  manufacturers  in  our 
city,  with  all  their  Driers.  But  the  liberality  of  your  guarantee  made  me  safe.  I  have  your 
system  in  operation,  and  have  given  it  a  thorough,  practical  test,  and  can  now  say  you  have 
more  than  filled  your  guarantee. 

My  brick  comes  from  the  Drier  perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  all  checks.  Your  apparatus, 
your  system,  and  the  results  obtained  are  perfect.  In  my  judgment  you  have  the  best  Drier 

in  the  market.  You  may  refer  any  parties  to  me.  I  am, 

Yours,  etc.,  WM.  C.  MORRISON. 


OUR  guarantee  is  explicit  and  the  purchaser  takes  no  risk  whatever.  The  above  is 
only  one  of  many  recent  testimonials  received ;  we  can  establish  beyond  dispute  the 
perfection  of  our  apparatus  and  system,  and  show  results  unequaled  by  any  other  Drier. 
For  this  proof  address 

THE  STANDARD  DRT  KILN  CO., 

General  Office  and  Salesroom,  923  and  925  W.  Hain  Sreet,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

EASTERN  OFFICE :  81  Main  Street,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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'The  clay  -  w  orker 


The  Best  ground  Brick  Dryer 


Dryers  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  III.,  Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 


D.  V.  PURINGTON,  president. 
C.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  sec’y. 


W.  S.  PURINGTON,  vice  pres,  and  gen’l  mang’r. 
A.  A.  MATTESON,  treas. 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Company. 


Feb.  23,  1893. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:— This  Company  has  had  one  of  your  Dryers  in  constant  use  since  October  1st,  1891.  During  the  first 
year  we  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  pipes  filling  with  condensed  water,  but  since  you  overhauled  it  last 
summer  and  put  in  a  pump  instead  of  a  steam  trap  and  made  some  other  radical  changes  in  its  construction  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  manner  it  performs  its  work.  In  the  four  compartments  we  can  dry  75,000  brick  in  24  hours,  an 
all  through  this  cold  weather  we  can  rely  on  its  doing  everything  we  desire.  Our  brick  when  made  are  9x2|x44  which  is 
quite  a  difference  from  the  Chicago  brick  which  are  8ix2fx3|.  Paving  bricks  contain  a  great  deal  more  water  than  those 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  of  your  Dryer,  I  desire  to  say  that  no  system  I  have  ever  seen  can  compare  wit  i 

vours.  We  rarely  have  a  cracked  or  broken  brick  come  out  of  the  Dryer.  Yours  Truly, 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  W.  S.  Purington,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen  1  Mgr. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1893. 


No  4. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  EUROPEAN  BRICK 
WORK. 


{^OOD  brick  work  in  good  company 
'S  shows  far  better  than  the  same 
kind  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  indiffer¬ 
ent  surroundings. 

Here  is  a  l’ttle 
facade  made  u  p 
largely  of  brick, 
yet  combined 
with  a  certain 
amount  o  f  terra 
cotta,  decorative 
iron  work,  tiling 
and  a  little  well  de¬ 
signed  wood  work. 

Taken  as  a  whole, 
i  t  1 ooks  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  If  the 
same  brick  work 
had  indifferent 
surroundings,  it 
would  lose  much 
o  f  its  character. 

The  impression  of 
this  structure  i  s 
that  it  is  brick ; 
we  will  speak  of  it 
assuch.  Thestone 
andiron  work, tile 
and  terra  cotta  are 
all  well  designed 
and  well  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  we 
have  an  agreeable 
structure,  each 
particular  materi¬ 
al  reflecting  credit 
to  the  other.  It 
presents  to  us  an 
originality  of  de¬ 
sign.  We  have 
nothing  exactly 
like  it  in  America, 
yet  the  construct¬ 
ive  principles  are 
exactly  the  same 
as  we  have  always 
before  us;  it  is 
simply  the  col¬ 


umn,  the  wall  and  the  lintel.  The 
difference  in  appearence  and  character 
is  in  the  details. 

In  the  different  towns  and  cities  of 
America  there  is  a  general  similarity  in 


A  Court  Interior  in  Paris. 


the  character  of  design  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

The  architectural  magazines  and  the 
general  trade  literature  present  de¬ 
signs  to  the  people  which  emanate  from 

,  ^  , _ certain  influential 

(  ■  Ar 

r  *  sources.  This  has 

effected  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  dwel¬ 
ling  house  archi¬ 
tecture,  our  bus¬ 
iness  structures, 
and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  those  which 
are  distinctively 
public  buildings. 
As  a  result,  there 
is  a  tendency  to 
monotony; 
through  constant 
repetition  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  origi- 
nality  which 
our  structures 
might  have  had 
has  been  lost. 

The  illustration 
in  connection 
with  this  article 
is  given  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  a  spirit 
of  originality  may 
b  e  shown  with 
very  simple  meth¬ 
ods.  There  is  a 
departure  from 
methods  which 
are  common  to  us 
in  design  for 
buildings  of  this 
character;  build¬ 
ings  which  are 
relatively  simple 
and  i  nexpensive. 
The  entire  char¬ 
acter  is  changed 
by  a  few  decora¬ 
tive  details,  none 
of  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  or  extrav¬ 
agrant.  A  little 
building  like  this 
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would  attract  attention  anywhere,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unique  and  in  good  taste.  It 
violates  none  of  the  principles  of  good 
construction. 

While  the  general  province  of  this 
journal  is  to  consider  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  from  a  commercial  and 
business  standpoint,  it  must  yet  be 
known  that  the  greatest  advances  which 
have  been  made  commercially  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  products,  have 
been  along  artistic  lines.  If  we  under¬ 
take  to  remove  all  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
and  the  labor  and  material  which  goes 
into  it,  we  may  see  just  what  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  direction.  If  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  making  a 
material  for  structural  use  without  re¬ 
gard  to  appearance,  we  can  see  what  the 
influence  would  be  upon  the  commercial 
character  of  the  business  of  the  clay- 
worker. 

A  design  like  this  one — one  which  is 
simple,  one  made  of  brick,  having  a 
character  of  its  own,  a  certain  spark  of 
originality,  and  yet  one  which  can  be 
built  at  a  moderate  cost,  will  reflect  to 
the  commercial  advantage  of  all  clay- 
workers.  It  elevates  public  taste,  brings 
the  people  into  a  condition  where  they 
are  disposed  to  put  more  money  into 
their  buildings. 

People  do  not  build  rental  structures 
and  make  them  interesting,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  They  build  them 
that  way  because  they  rent  better; 
hence,  anything  which  can  be  done  to 
set  the  pace  a  little  faster  and  a  little 
higher,  reflects  directly  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantage  of  all  people  in  the  clay¬ 
working  business. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  74. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


KILNS  TO  BURN  THEM  IN. 

IN  our  discussion  of  “How  to  build  a 
brick  works  with  limited  capital,” 
we  have  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  kind  of  kilns  to  be  used.  We 
have,  in  former  articles,  discussed  tem¬ 
porary  kilns  for  use  first  season,  to  sup¬ 
ply  customers  with  bricks  and  accumu¬ 
late  material  for  building  permanent 
kilns.  What  are  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  a  permanent  kiln?  First,  it 
must  be  a  success;  that  is,  it  must  burn 
bricks  well.  It  must  burn  them  practi¬ 
cally  without  loss.  It  must  burn  them 


all,  or  nearly  all,  hard  bricks.  It  must 
burn  with  the  least  possible  labor, 
and  with  cheap  fuel  and  minimum 
quantity.  Next,  it  must  be  durable;  it 
should  stand  at  least  ten  years  without 
rebuilding,  and  twenty  years  would  be 
better.  It  should  be  simple  to  operate. 

It  must  meet  the  requirements  without 
costing  a  sum  beyond  the  limit  of  our 
small  capital.  However,  it  will  be  prop¬ 
er  to  consider  the  various  classes  of 
kilns,  even  though  they  are  beyond  our 
means,  as  we  may  in  a  few  years  save  up 
enough  money  to  build  a  plant,  regard¬ 
less  of  cost.  Riglit  here  it  would  be 
proper  enough  to  remark,  that  the  sum 
saved  should  be  very  large,  indeed. 

The  first  kiln  we  will  mention  is  the 
continuous  kiln.  This  is  beyond  doubt 
the  best  class  of  kilns  in  use  to-day,  so 
far  as  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned,  and 
burning  the  bricks  all  hard.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  utilizing  heat  from  a 
burning  kiln  to  heat  another  kiln  and 
watersmoke  still  another.  There  have 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  articles  from  men  well 
posted  on  continuous  kilns,  and  better 
qualified  than  the  writer  to  describe 
these  kilns.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  above  mentioned  articles  for  details. 

However,  we  can  consider  the  matter 
in  a  general  way.  They  are  expensive  to 
build,  and,  when  built,  should  be  so  put 
up  that  they  will  last  twenty-five  years. 
Some  who  claim  to  have  many  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Hoflmann  kiln,  the 
original  continuous  kiln,  say  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  line  their  kilns  with 
fire  brick.  I  will  just  say,  no  man  could 
put  in  a  continuous  kiln  for  me  who 
tells  me  common  bricks  are  good  enough 
for  lining,  the  kiln.  Unless  these  kilns 
stand  many  years,  the  saving  of  fuel  by 
their  use  will  never  pay  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  them.  These  are  self-evident 
truths.  While  the  saving  in  fuel  is 
great,  and  the  burning  of  all  hard  bricks 
another  valuable  feature,  they,  like  all 
other  things,  have  some  disadvantages. 
It  costs  more  to  get  bricks  into  a  com¬ 
partment  kiln  than  into  a  large  open 
kiln,  and  costs  more  to  get  them  out. 
It  necessitates  continuous  burning.  This 
requires  continuous  production,  whether 
you  can  sell  your  bricks  or  not.  True, 
they  may  be  made,  dried  and  stored 
away,  and  burned  later,  but  here  comes 
expense  of  storing  them.  The  same  is 
true  after  they  are  burned,  they  must  be 
removed  from  kilns  and  piled  up,  if 
there  is  no  immediate  demand  ;  while 
with  open  kilns  you  can  run  perhaps 


two  months  without  shipping  or  moving 
bricks  from  kilns.  Again,  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  burn  face  bricks  where 
fuel  is  in  direct  contact  with  bricks,  it 
will  discolor  them  to  some  extent  al¬ 
though  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  they 
have  overcome  this  difficulty.  So  we 
see,  while  in  some  respects  the  continu¬ 
ous  process  of  burning  is  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  best,  yet  all  the  advantages 
are  not  with  these  kilns.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may  make  enough  money  some¬ 
time,  somewhere,  to  build  these  excel¬ 
lent  kilns. 

Next,  we  will  consider  the  closed  down- 
draft  kilns.  Many  of  these  burn  nearly, 
if  not  quite  all,  the  bricks  hard.  Where 
street  pavers  are  the  exclusive  product, 
these  kilns  are  best,  and  for  fire  brick  or 
sewer  pipe  they  are  unequaled.  The 
greatest  point  in  a  down-draft  kiln,  and 
one  rarely  mentioned,  is,  the  bricks  sub¬ 
jected  to  greatest  heat  have  greatest 
weight  upon  them,  hence  can  be  burned 
to  vitrification  without  warping,  where 
in  an  up-draft,  the  bricks  subjected  to 
greatest  heat  have  greatest  weight 
on  them.  This  is  the  great  point, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  real  advan¬ 
tage  they  have  over  an  up-draft  kiln. 
They  have  no  advantage  over  an  up¬ 
draft  kiln  so  far  as  saving  of  fuel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  so  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
class  of  ware  to  be  burned,  which  is  best 
to  use,  down-draft  or  up-draft  kilns. 

Where  building  bricks  are  to  be  burned 
and  a  large  percent,  are  common  bricks, 
or  all  common  bricks,  then  the  up-draft 
kilns  are  best,  and  most  economical  to 
use.  In  these  kilns  25  per  cent,  re¬ 
pressed  or  ornamental  brick  can  be 
burned  with  the  common  brick,  with 
just  as  good  results  as  may  be  obtained 
from  the  most  expensive  kiln  that  may 
be  constructed.  The  up-draft  kiln  can 
be  built  with  permanent  walls,  with 
grates  in  the  walls  and  extending  into 
the  arches.  This  is  the  Dutch  kiln  or 
Philadelphia  kiln.  In  the  latter  city,  a 
large  per  cent,  of  fine  pressed  brick  are 
burned  in  each  kiln  with  common  brick 
and  no  finer  face  are  burned  anywhere. 
There  is  another  class  of  these  kilns 
known  as  furnace  kilns.  These  have 
furnaces  built  outside  the  walls,  with 
heat  chambers  between  the  furnace  and 
the  kiln.  In  these  furnaces,  the  heat  is 
generated  and  the  gases  are  superheated 
as  they  pass  through  these  heat  cham¬ 
bers  to  the  kiln.  By  this  arrangement 
cold  air  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  arch  bricks.  Nothing  but  a  high 
degree  of  heat  enters  the  kiln  after  the 
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bricks  once  become  red  hot.  The  flow 
of  beat  into  the  kiln  is  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  the  degree  uniform,  hence 
the  arch  bricks  are  not  broken  or  dam¬ 
aged,  the  grate  surface  in  the  furnace 
being  ten  to  twelve  square  feet.  Coal 
slack  gives  all  the  heat  required  to  burn 
building  bricks.  One  furnace  supplies 
three  eyes  with  heat,  hence  the  labor  of 
tiring  is  greatly  reduced  as  compared 
with  firing  into  each  separate  eye  or 
arch.  The  cost  of  building  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  kiln  described  is  about  equal  to 
the  cost  of  a  furnace  kiln, — the  cost  of 
either  being  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a 
down-draft  kiln  of  equal  capacity. 

In  the  next  article  will  be  discussed 
the  proper  manner  of  firing  and  manag¬ 
ing  a  kiln  of  burning  bricks. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

GROTESQUE  FINIALS. 

Second  Paper, 

FROM  the  grotesque  or  distorted 
forms  which  were  created  by 
imperfect  Art  knowledge,  or  due 
to  the  compulsion  incident  to 
the  available  materials,  there  has 
grown  a  school  of  grotesque  designing. 
The  Artizans  of  later  days  have  evolved 
a  style  of  designing  which  gives  a  de¬ 
fined  and  correct  purpose  to  grotesque 
productions. 

Grotesques  are  no  longer  the  accidental 
result  of  difficulties  and  lack  of  knowl¬ 


edge,  or  of  an  inability  to  thoroughly 
observe  the  functions  and  forms  of  liv¬ 
ing  objects.  They  are  now  the  studied 
inventions  of  carefully  trained  and  ob¬ 
servant  artists. 

Starting  with  some  well  known  and 


recognizable  form,  they  develop  such 
fantastic  contortions  as  will  give  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  graceful  and  suggestive  outline. 

These  outlines  and  forms  are  at  once 
useful  as  terminal  points,  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  being  free  from  the 
faults  and  errors  which  the  uneducated 
mechanic  too  often  produced. 

Very  often  they  are  executed  in 
metal,  a  material  which  gives,  or  enables 


the  artist  to  give  free  scope  to  his  fancy; 
such  work  does  not,  however,  come 
within  the  range  of  clay  work,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  the  metal  worker’s  art. 

There  is  another  style  of  architecture 
in  which  the  use  of  Finials  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  introduced — but  they  very  sel¬ 
dom  appear  as  grotesques. 

Gothic  architecture  more  than  any 
other,  delights  in  natural  forms,  which 
are  intelligently  conventionalized  in 
order  to  adopt  them  to  the  material  em¬ 
ployed. 

Gothic  ornament  had  its  origin  also 
in  Western  Europe,  and  came  from  the 
same  source  of  local  observation  of  home 
surroundings,  as  did  the  Flemish  which 
gave  us  the  grotesque. 

It  has  been  said  that  gothic  architec¬ 
ture  was  introduced  by  the  captive  Goths 
who  were  taken  prisoners  to  Rome  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  captives  having  been  taught 
the  art  of  working  in  wood  and  stone, 
by  their  conquerors  who  wished  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  building  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Rome,  naturally  followed  the 
forms  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
They  recollected  the  huts  of  their  father- 
land  which  were  formed  of  poles  and 
branches  covered  with  skins  of  animals 
and  trailing  vines,  under  the  shadows  of 
forrest  trees,  and  thus  foliage  and  ani¬ 


mal  forms  were  impressed  in  all  their 
art  development. 

With  the  advancement  of  Christianity, 
a  great  change  came  over  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  architecture  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  five  classic  orders  gave  way  to  the 
pointed  windows,  the  high  pitched  roof, 
and  the  lofty  spire. 

Clustered  columns  banded  like  bun¬ 
dles  of  poles  took  the 
place  of  the  simple  tus- 
can  or  the  rich  Corin¬ 
thian  column. 

Running  vines  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  egg  and 
dart,  the  dentil, the  scrol 
and  the  Greek  key  fret. 
Sprouting  roof  poles 
suggested  the  crockets 
on  the  spire,  and  the 
finial  naturally  came 
with  it  to  crown  the 
apex.  An  orderly  out¬ 
growth  from  local  obser¬ 
vations. 

With  the  study  of 
gothic  architecture 
came  a  spirit  of  care¬ 
ful  observation  and 
correct  orders  of  development.  The 
grotesque  passed  aside,  and  true  form 
became  the  ideal.  Gothic  ornament  is 
rich  in  symbolism.  Thus  finials  were 
made  to  represent  not  only  the  plant 
form,  but  also  to  designate  some  other 
idea  or  thought. 

The  clover  finials  illustrated  below  are 
much  alike  in  general  form.  Yet  one  is 
the  open  leaf  which  represents  the 
morning,  while  the  other  is  the  folded 
leaf,  which  indicates  the  evening. 

This  putting  of  ideals  into  our  work 
is  what  lifts  us  above  drudgery.  It 


makes  the  dry  bones  live.  It  brings  in 
poetry  and  drives  out  sordid  toil. 

Men  can  work  for  bread  alone,  but  they 
are  apt  to  be  placid  and  idle  like  the  owl 
sitting  on  the  eastern  gable,  overcome 
by  the  sunlight  of  a  busy  day.  But  the 
man  who  can  Iproject  some  of  his  own 
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thought  into  his  work  will  have  a  vigor 
and  helpfulness  that  will  reflect  itself 
in  all  he  does,  and  he  will  be  found 


wide  awake  like  the  owl  spreading  its 
wings  upon  the  western  gable,  ready 
and  able  to  improve  his  opportunities. 

James  Taylor. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


No.  2. 

1  FOLLOWED  sometime  ago  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  continuous  kilns 
in  some  papers.  As  soon  as  the 
one  mentioned  some  new  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  kiln — in  the  next 
number  one  of  the  others  would  claim 
the  same  thing,  only  pictured  with  a 
little  brighter  colors.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  two  fellow  school-boys.  The  one 
was  a  very  intelligent  and  dilligent  boy. 
The  other,  his  friend,  a  pretty  bright 
fellow,  but  very  lazy.  The  latter  copied 
the  latin  translations  from  the  first 
regularly  ;  he  wrote  a  better  hand,  and 
sometimes  happened  to  substitute  a 
more  suitable  word  in  the  copy  than 
the  original  writer.  Every  body  thought 
the  copyist  was  the  most  learned  boy, 
but  when  it  come  to  the  closing  exam¬ 
ination,  the  first  one  went  through  all 
right,  and  the  copyist  proved  to  be  a 
failure. 

But  now,  if  we  agree  all  the  above  to 
be  correct,  how  shall  we  find  out,  which 
kiln  to  adopt,  and  who  will  be  our  man 
to  trust? 

The  only  way  would  be,  before  coming 
to  any  decision,  which  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  considerable  capital,  if  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  should  be  made— to  go  and  see 
kilns  in  operation,  notwithstanding  it 
would  involve  considerable  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Better  to  do  this  than  to  meet 
with  a  failure.  There  will  be  a  time  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years,  when  the  continuous 


kiln  more  generally  will  be  introduced, 
in  which  case  such  personal  investiga¬ 
tions  will  not  be  necessary;  the  fittest  cer¬ 
tainly  will  survive. 

Furthermore,  the  most  simple  kiln, 
with  the  least  complications  will  always 
be,  as  it  is  with  all  machinery,  the  best 
and  safest  to  adapt,  provided  it  leads  the 
heat  to  the  coolest  places,  which  are 
outside,  bottom,  and  top.  Especially 
the  interior  of  the  kiln,  (kiln-tunnel  or 
kiln  proper)  should  have  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  obstructions,  so  as  to  allow  the  fire  a 
full  and  undisturbed  motion  through 
the  whole  width  of  the  kiln,  and  from 
one  compartment  to  the  other.  No  per¬ 
manent  division  walls  between  com¬ 
partments,  no  corners  or  places  so  that 
the  direct  draft  from  the  main  fire  could 
not  touch  the  same  on  straight  or 
parallel  lines.  Furthermore,  all  flues 
should  be  constructed  so  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  arches 
during  heating  up  and  cooling  do  not 
move  said  flues,  which  would  result  in 
cracked  and  leaking  flues,  and  it  is  a 
main  condition  for  good  success,  that  a 
continuous  kiln  must  not  leak  at  any 
point.  No  side  holes  in  the  feed-open¬ 
ings  should  be  allowed,  because  the 
same  cannot  be  controlled.  I  have  seen 
kilns  with  a  net  work  of  small  flues  on 
top  of  the  arches  in  connection  with 
feed-holes,  which  b>  every  motion  of 
the  arch  must  crack,  and  consequently 
cool  the  whole  kiln  and  make  it  a  very 
questionable  success.  Everything,  every 
damper  and  opening  must  be  well  con¬ 
trollable  during  the  operation  of  the 
kiln,  especially  the  feed -hole  caps  must 
be  well  fitting  and  heavy  enough  to  not 
allow  any  heat  or  smoke  to  escape  or 
any  cold  air  to  go  in.  A  kiln  which  is 
built  expecting  the  fire  to  advance  more 
than  20  feet  within  24  hours  will  surely 
not  fill  the  bill. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  that  all  the 
main  walls  and  arches  are  provided 
with  arrangements  to  allow  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  each  part  sepa¬ 
rate,  so  as  to  prohibit  any  and  all  crack¬ 
ing. 

Finally  the  stack  must  be  built  in  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  well  isolated 
against  all  influences  of  the  changes  in 
temperature  occuring  in  the  atmosphere, 
because  the  results  of  combustion  as¬ 
cending  through  the  stack  in  a  good 
built  kiln  should  consist  mainly  of  water- 
smoke  only,  just  warm  enough  not  to 
condense  before  leaving  the  chimney- 
top.  If  the  chimney-flue  is  not  well 
isolated,  a  continuous  flow  of  condensed 


watersmoke  will  run  down  on  t  le  inside 
destroying  the  chimney-walls,  filling 
flues  and  passages  with  moisture  and 
prohibiting  a  good  draft.  Therefore  an 
iron  stack  will  never  do. 

I  have  seen  some  continuous  kilns 
built  in  this  country  where  the  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other  is  performed  by  means  of  a  few 
holes  in  a  solid  dividing  partition  only. 
We  must  consider  that  the  natural 
motion  of  the  heat  and  draft  is  upwards. 
The  continuous  kiln  forces  the  draft  to 
go  in  a  horizontal,  unnatural  direction 
forward,  and  the  least  obstruction  in 
this  unnatural  direction  must  conse¬ 
quently  partly  spoil  the  success  of  the 
operation,  resulting  in  waste  of  fuel  and 
in  unevenness  of  the  product. 

Again,  I  have  seen  in  continuous 
kilns  certain  combustion  chambers 
provided  so  as  to  avoid  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  fuel  and  brick.  Those  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  do  away  with  most  of  the 
advantages  of  a  continuous  kiln. 

There  is  not  much  saving  of  fuel  and 
a  very  inconvenient  setting  and  empty¬ 
ing  of  the  kiln,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  control  of  the  fire  is  lost.  The  latest 
last  year’s  edition  of  the  best  German 
paper  on  “Clay  Industry,”  treats  this 
latter  point  especially,  and  confirms  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  the  newest 
method  of  setting  brick  in  continuous 
kilns  does  away  entirely  with  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  coming  in  contact 
of  fuel  and  ware  to  be  burnt  in  the 
kiln.  This  question  relates  only  to  the 
burning  of  finer  ware,  and  in  such  case 
the  so-called  fire-row  has  to  be  set  of 
common  green  brick  in  the  shape  of  a 
combustion  chamber  on  a  small  scale, 
with  perforated  walls  and  step  grates, 
Now  this  sounds  very  complicated,  but 
I  use  this  way  of  setting  for  all  kinds  of 
brick,  and  it  is  quicker  and  easier  done 
than  the  old  method  of  setting  in  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  main  objection  to  continuous  kilns 
is  that  the  smoke  from  the  fire  passes 
through  green  ware,  not  entirely  free 
from  physically  or  chemically  bound 
water  and  has  been  avoided  through  the 
newest  improvements,  which  dry  the 
green  ware  by  means  of  perfectly  dry 
hot  air  before  same  is  admitted  to  the 
general  run  of  the  kiln;  although  this 
latter  point  has  tempted  several  so-called 
inventors  to  spoil  the  whole  kiln  by  net¬ 
works  of  flues  and  numerous  dampers, 
in  place  of  having  direct  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied  connections. 

An  Old  Brickmaker. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 


ANCIENT  CLAYWORKERS. 


HEN  we  consider  the  art 
of  working  in  clay,  we 
should  think  of  it  from  a 
two-fold  standpoint.  First 
in  a  manner  purely  tech¬ 
nical,  considering  the  de¬ 
tails  of  materials,  manipulations  and 
processes.  This  is  the  business  point  of 
view.  Then  secondly,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  history  of  the  art  itself,  its 
changes,  improvements  and  perhaps  its 
faults  and  failings ;  but  even  more  than 
this,  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  study 
clay  as  a  monument  of  the  events  of  the 
past.  In  other  words,  clay  is  as  filled 
with  lore  and  historical  records  as 
the  vedas  or  even  of  that  more  ancient 
tradition. 

When  the  invention  of  working  in 
clay  was  made  is  unknown.  It  was  such 
an  easy  thing  to  mould  clay,  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  maker,  with  the  easy  egot¬ 
ism  of  the  human  race  thought  that  the 
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clay  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  mould,  and  was  quite  unconscious 
that  his  name  deserved  a  place  upon 
the  scroll  of  fame  beside  that  of  the 
future  Edison  and  Watt  and  Yost.  It 
has  been  sagely  decided  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  age,  that  the  baking  was 
certainly  the  great  stride  in  the  clay¬ 
working  art,  and  that  it  must  certainly 
have  been  discovered  by  accident.  The 
accident  was  however  a  fortunate  one 
for  curious  moderns,  as  otherwise  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  past  would  have 
crumbled  into  dust  or  mud,  just  as  the 
weather  bureau  might  have  decided.  As 
it  is,  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylonia  are 
only  ancient  countries  leaving  a  vestage 
of  sun-dried  clays.  This  was  due  to 
their  remarkably  dry  climates. 

The  making  of  brick  was  the  step 
that  followed  the  plastering  of  dwellings 
with  mud.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
inherent  taste  in  the  human  breast  for 
symmetry.  The  brick  begins  with  the 
history  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  has  de¬ 
scended  to  us  with  but  little  modifica¬ 
tion.  The  most  ancient  canon  of  bricks 
is  rectangularily,  and  it  has  been  care¬ 


fully  preserved.  It  has  been  left  for  the 
iconoclastic  modern  architect  to  run 
tangent  to  *the  laws  of  the  honorable 
brickmaking  fraternity.  In  Egypt,  the 
placing  of  inscriptions  made  bricks  into 
books.  Some  of  these  books  are  very 
good  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Bible. 

Speaking  of  Egypt  reminds  us  that 
the  Nile  empire  is  the  country  offering 
to  the  historian  the  earliest  evidences  of 
civilization.  It  was  a  nation  when 
Chaldea  was  yet  young,  at  least  some 
people  think  so.  At  any  rate  the  pot¬ 
ters  art  was  even  older  than  civilized 
Egypt,  for  that  ingenious  and  acute 
people  ascribed  to  the  gods  all  they 
were  ignorant  of.  Thus  pottery  became 
a  divine  attribute,  and  the  god  Num  ex¬ 
ercised  his  prerogative  in  very  artistic 
production,  that  of  man,  whom  he 
turned  upon  his  wheel.  He  had  already 
produced  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
air,  hills  and  streams,  and  had  hung  up 
the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  triumph  of 
his  potters  art  was  the  production  of  a 


made  out  of  the  black  mud  or  clay  of 
the  river.  This  mud  was  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  use.  Nearly  half  of  it 
was  an  argillaceous  earth.  An  analysis 
in  the  description  de  T  Egypte,  folio 
Paris  1812,  t.  11  406,  is  very  much  as 


follows  : 

Alumina .  48. 

Carbonate  of  Lime .  18. 

Carb.  of  Magnes .  4. 

Silica .  4. 

Oxide  of  Iron .  6. 

Carbon .  9. 

Water .  11. 


Total .  100. 


The  bricks  that  were  used  in  the 
tombs  of  the  early  kings  are  all  paral- 
lelipiped  and  made  from  the  dark  Nile 
mud.  This  mud  was  daik  and  loamy, 
and  it  required  the  agency  of  chopped 
straw,  of  wheat  or  barley  straw,  or  bits  of 
old  pottery,  as  a  means  of  binding  the 
brick.  A  square  box  or  mould  was  used 
for  forming  them.  As  a  rule,  all  of  the 
bricks  found  in  any  one  of  the  pyramids 
are  of  about  the  same  size,  but  they  vary 


man.  This  piece  of  virtu  was  made  of 
the  black  Nile  mud. 

The  first  bricks  of  the  Egyptians  are 
of  the  rectangular  plinth  form.  In  this 
land  there  are  few  curves  used  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  largest  part  of  these  bricks 
are  of  the  unbaked  variety,  for  here 
there  is  rain  but  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  the  unbaked  bricks  lasted  very 
well.  They  are  used  in  a  number  of 
the  notable  constructions.  For  example 
— the  pyramids  of  Dash  our,  of  A  boo 
Roash,  of  Dra  Aboo  Nagger, — the  walls 
of  Sais, — the  fortress  of  Samneh  Centra 
Pselais,  of  ILieraconpolis,  of  Abydos  and 
of  El  Haybet, — the  Memnonium  of 
Thebes, — the  wall  on  the  East  side  of 
Egypt  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  a 
distance  of  1,500  stadia;  the  wall  of 
Sesostris,  and  a  chapel  at  Chemnis 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  unburnt  brick  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  Fayoom  and  the  Delta  in  that 
time  of  wonderful  industry,  presented 
a  remarkable  sight  of  busy  workmen. 
It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  many 
of  the  brick  used  in  the  empire  were 


in  different  structures.  Those  found  in 
the  famous  third  pyramid  of  Dizah  are 
20  inches  long,  while  those  in  the  north 
pyramid  of  Dashour  are  only  16  inches. 
Usually  the  proportions  observed  in  the 
forming  the  bricks  was,  twice  as  wide  as 
thick  and  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

About  the  first  appearance  of  the 
stamped  devices  on  bricks  dates  to  the 
18th  dynasty,  as  it  is  called,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  which  is  shown  in  the  initial 
letter.  The  stamp  or  die  was  engraved 
and  produced  the  marking  in  relief.  The 
one  referred  to  bears  the  name  of 
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Amenophis  III  with  his  various  titles. 
The  object  of  such  stamping  was  to  en¬ 
sure  the  delivery  of  the  right  bricks  to 
the  proper  place.  In  the  hieroglyph,  a 
brick  is  called  Tebi,  which  word  is  still 
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found  in  the  Coptic  Toobi  or  Toobe,  and 
the  Arabic  Egyptian  Tubi.  They  were 
laid  in  regular  layers,  and  sometimes  in 
arches,  but  rarely. 

The  scene  illustrated  is  typical  of  the 
old  Egypt,  and  represents  the  process  of 
making  bricks.  One  thinks  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  bondage.  The  pro¬ 
cess  itself  is  not  so  different  from  that  of 
modern  times,  excepting  for  the  pug- 
mill  that  accompanies  the  smallest 
factory.  In  the  illustration,  9,  12,  and 
13  are  laborers  mixing  clay,  etc.,  with 
their  hoes.  Water  is  being  brought 
from  the  tank,  which  is  filled  with  lotus 
to  retard  evaporation,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  row  of  trees,  by  the  workmen  14, 
15.  When  there  is  sufficient  clay 
kneaded,  it  is  transferred  by  10  and  11 
to  the  makers  8,  from  whom  the  brick 
passes  to  the  stamper  7.  The  bricks 
then  lie  in  rows  for  the  drying,  and  later 
they  are  transported  by  suspending  from 
the  ends  of  poles  across  the  shoulders 
of  men.  It  is  evident  from  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  sticks  in  the  hands  of  the 
overseers  that  the  job  is  not  a  very  wel¬ 
come  one  to  the  workmen. 


BURNED  CLAY  FOR  INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  show 
interior  of  office  and  salesroom  of 
Messrs.  Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.,  of 
Boston. 

The  counter  is  built  entirely  of  glazed 
terra  cotta,  or  “Architectural  Faience” 
as  it  is  properly  called,  the  tops  being 
about  30  inches  wide.  The  screen  at 
the  left  is  also  of  the  same  material,  the 
whole  being  of  a  soft  green  color,  except 
that  part  in  the  front  of  the  counter 
which  shows  white  in  the  photograph, 
which  is  of  a  lighter  color ;  the  contrast 
however  being  much  emphasized  in  the 
picture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
design  can  be  used  as  a  very  unique 
fire  place,  by  leaving  out  the  part  which 
shows  white. 

The  other  illustration  is  a  photograph 
of  shelves  showing  a  variety  of  work 
both  glazed  and  unglazed  as  produced 
by  this  firm. 

A  circular  railing  or  fence  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  not  shown  here,  is  in 
two  colors,  an  enamel  and  a  glaze,  and 


is  a  very  effective  piece  of  work. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  room,  also 
not  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  a  fine 
display  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  built 
wall — some  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen 
high — of  Boston  Brick  Ashlar  and  a 
great  variety  of  form  and  color  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  as  produced  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.,  are  the 
pioneers  in  the  production  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Faience  in  this  country,  and  have 
shown  commendable  enterprise  and 
courage  in  launching  out  so  boldly  upon 
so  difficult  a  field.  It  is  generally  known 
among  clay  workers  that  enormous  sums 
of  money  have  been  sunk  in  the  effort 
to  produce  in  this  country  an  enameled 
brick  which  will  compete'  in  quality 
with  the  English  article  so  largely  im¬ 
ported. 

But  to  produce  architectural  terra 
cotta  in  glazes  and  enamels  of  beautiful 
color  and  superior  quality,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Boston  firm,  is  a  task,  which 
few,  we  imagine,  would  care  to  enter 
upon. 

Of  some  interest  in  connection  with 
this  production  is  the  fact  that  it  is  en- 


Glazed  Terra  Cotta  Counter  and  Screen  in  Office  of  Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tirely  a  “Yankee  enterprise.”  No  Eng¬ 
lishman  “who  knows  it  all”  has  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  firm  are  suc¬ 
cessful  and  well  known  manufacturers 
of  architectural  terra  cotta,  and  associat¬ 
ed  -with  them  in  the  production  of 
Faience  are  Messrs.  Atwood  &  Grueby, 
young  Boston  men,  who  have  given  long 
and  careful  study  to  the  subject  of  glazes 
and  enamels  and  to  them  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  beautiful  colors  and  fine 
quality  of  the  enamels  produced. 

Among  the  notable  pieces  of  work  al¬ 
ready  executed  are  the  corridors  of  “The 
Charlesgate”  and  of  the  Adams  House, 
Boston;  the  Worcestor  Five  Cent  Savings 
Bank,  Worcestor,  Mass.;  the  waiting 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Terminal  depot,  Philadelphia;  the  sub¬ 
ways  of  the  Illinois  Central  depot,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  vestible  to  office  of  Walker  & 
Son,  Toronto,  Ont. 


He  called  her  miss  and  she  called  him  mister; 
They  continued  this  till  one  night  he  kissed 

her. 

Then  their  bashfulness  they  perceived  was 
folly ; 

Now  he  calls  her  Bess  and  she  calls  him  Cholly. 

— New  York  Press. 


MASTERING  THE  SITUATION. 

*BY  J.  A.  KERR. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

To  say  that  I  am  over-joyed  to  be  able 
to  address  the  ladies  on  this  occasion, 
does  not  express  my  sentiments.  I  feel 
were  I  to  attempt  to  express  my  feelings, 
fully  along  this  line,  my  good  wife 
might  raise  a  question  of  propriety. 

Well,  to  the  ladies  I  must  say,  bless 
their  bright  eyes.  I  feel  that  our  meet¬ 
ing  in  all  its  interests  and  ourselves  also 
will  be  better  because  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  asked  our 
worthy — I  mean — when  our  worthy 
Secretary  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  for 
this  Convention,  I  very  gladly  answered 
that  I  would  try  to  do  so,  at  the  same 
time  urging  him  to  devise  some  means 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  ladies 
at  our  meeting,  intimating  that  with  his 
youthful  appearance  and  good  looks 
generally,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

-’Read  before  the  Iowa  Tile,  Brick  and  Drain¬ 
age  Association,  Feb.  2nd,  1893. 


Now,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  master  of 
the  situation.  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware 
that  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  touch 
this  subject,  because,  as  Lord  Byron  in 
his  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean  says:  “It 
is  a  pathless  woods  with  a  lonely 
shore.”  But  first  let  me  ask  what  is  the 
situation  ?  We  hear  the  report  from  all 
quarters,  “A  good  trade,”  a  good  demand 
for  both  brick  and  tile.  The  season 
since  the  middle  of  June  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  closing  months 
being  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  open 
air  process  of  making  and  drying  brick 
and  tile,  and  while  for  a  good  demand 
for  products,  favorable  weather  for 
manufacturing,  I  trust  we  are  all  truly 
thankful  to  the  kind  Providence.  Yet 
some  of  us  are  not  happy,  and  this  is 
the  cause.  While  most  of  us  have  made 
some  money  this  year,  some  have  not, 
and  what  is  the  reason  ?  For  a  solution 
of  this  question  let  us  look  first,  at  the 
character  of  goods  in  greatest  demand. 
The  old  sand  brick  with  its  imperfect 
corners,  in  “not  in  it”  so  much  as  form¬ 
ally;  the  end  cut  machine  brick,  although 
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it  has  superceeded  the  sand  brick,  in 
my  trade  it  is  objected  to  as  a  building 
brick  wherever  headers  are  used,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rough  ends.  Contractors  are 
now  wanting  the  very  best  brick  and 
will  have  them  if  available.  And  the 
tile  that  my  trade  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  are  now  considered  too  soft.  Not 
that  they  are  less  hard  than  formerly; 
but  simply  because  our  worthy  President 
has  a  bank  of  shale  not  very  far  from 
my  plant  that  will  vitrifiy  at  a  degree  of 
heat  that  would  scarcely  change  the 
color  of  my  clay,  containing  as  it  does, 
some  76  per  cent,  sillica,  the  conse¬ 
quence  being  that  his  tile  when  burned 
are  a  dark-leaden  color,  while  mine  are 
simply  a  cherry-red. 

Now,  although  we  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  clays  and  that 
very  few  of  the  clayworking  machines 
are  adapted  to  successfully  work  all 
kinds  of  clay,  that  to  master  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  respect,  we  must  first,  under¬ 
stand  our  day  thoroughly ,  then  use  the 
kind  of  machinery  best  adapted  to  the 
working  of  that  kind  of  clay.  Second, 
whether  we  make  brick  or  tile,  strive 
to  make  the  very  best  quality,  and 
nothing  but  the  best.  Then,  as  Deacon 
Hardhack  observed,  strive  to  stop  all 
leaks. 

Between  the  machine  and  the  kiln 
there  is  often  serious  loss.  With  many 
of  us,  natural  air  is  the  only  process  of 
drying,  and  after  closing  our  sheds  as 
tight  as  possible,  there  sometimes  comes 
a  high  wind  that  checks  and  spoils 
many  of  the  tile  Careless  handling  in 
moving  the  tile  from  shed  to  kiln  is  an¬ 
other  means  of  serious  loss  in  some 
kinds  of  clay. 

The  foregoing  is  also  true  of  machine 
brick.  I  have  seen  machine  brick  after 
being  dried  too  rapidly,  break  in  two, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  two 
pieces  and  simply  stuck  together. 

Now  as  to  burning.  In  touching  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  may  quote  the 
thoughts  of  more  experienced  men,  and 
should  this  be  the  case,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is 
due,  for  I  came  to  Des  Moines  to  hear 
Dr.  Talmage,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture  he  mentioned  some  “would-be” 
eminent  divine  who  was  continually 
quoting  some  distinguished  author  with¬ 
out  giving  proper  credit ;  when  on  one 
occasion  he  was  addressing  an  audience 
in  which  there  was  a  man  who,  although 
a  great  reader  and  thinker,  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  on  this  occasion — (He  was  proba¬ 
bly  from  Illinois,)  and  when  the  minis¬ 


ter  had  quoted  someone  without  giving 
credit,  the  intoxicated  man  said,  “That 
is  from  Martin  Luthur.”  The  minister 
looked  cross,  but  said  nothing.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  again  quoted  someone,  leaving 
the  impression  that  the  thought  was 
original  with  him,  when  the  intoxicated 
man  yelled  out,  “That  is  from  John 
Wesley.”  The  speaker  looked  “daggers” 
at  him  and  went  on.  Presently  he  again 
quoted  some  one  as  usual,  and  the  ine¬ 
briate  roared,  “That’s  from  Spurgeon.” 
At  this  the  enraged  speaker  shouted, 
“Shut  your  mouth,  you  old  fool.”  “That’s 
from  your  own  blessed  self,”  said  the  in¬ 
toxicated  man. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  “Burning.” 
First  of  all  know  your  clay.  When  I 
first  began  to  burn  tile,  I  asked  every 
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tile  and  brick  burner  I  could  find  how  to 
proceed,  and  was  like  the  old  man  and 
his  son,  who  were  taking  the  donkey  to 
market,  who  tried  to  please  every  body, 
pleased  no  body,  and  lost  their  beast  in 
the  bargain. 

One  party  told  me  to  take  plenty  of 
time  to  water-smoke.  I  did  so  and 
nearly  ruined  my  first  kiln  with  so- 
called  white-wash.  Then  someone  said 
I  raised  the  heat  too  soon,  that  is  before 
the  water-smoke  was  off,  and  so  got  the 
heat  “stuck  in  the  crown,”  as  we  term 
it,  but  when  I  came  to  understand  my 
clay  I  found  I  must  first  have  my  tile  or 
ware  fairly  dry.  Second,  I  must  raise 
the  heat  from  the  start  fast  enough  to 
drive  off  the  water-smoke  in  from  36  to 
48  hours,  and  then  finish  as  soon  as 
possible,  In  this  way  of  burning  I  am 


able  to  get  a  better  burn  in  3£  to  4\ 
days  than  by  the  slow  process  of  water¬ 
smoking  and  burning  in  6  to  7  days. 

Now,  this  mode  seems  best  for  hand¬ 
ling  my  clay.  Perhaps  in  yours  it 
would  not  do  at  all,  and  had  I  continued 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  having 
different  clay  from  mine,  I  fear  I  should 
never  have  had  a  good  burn. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  as  to  burn¬ 
ing  tile,  all  that  was  ever  told  me  of  the 
“Modus  Operandi”  amounted  to  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  experience  of 
burning  one  kiln  myself. 

In  thinking  of  my  early  experience 
in  brick  and  tilemaking,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  advice  of  some  wagg,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Clay  Journal  about  a 
year  ago,  a  part  of  which  read  like  this, 
“Go  to  your  hardware  dealer  and  buy 
two  or  three  garden  barrows;  they  are 
cheap  and  light;  your  men  will  like 
them ;  can’t  haul  much  on  them.  Be 
sure  to  make  your  tile-rims  very  thick; 
they  weigh  more,  will  stand  up  better, 
got  wider  bottoms,  see  ?  Hire  some  boys 
to  offbear,  they  are  cheaper  than  men  ; 
they  will  probably  have  the  tile  stand¬ 
ing,  setting  and  laying  in  all  shapes,  but 
they  will  learn  as  they  grow  older.  Run 
your  engine  yourself ;  you  can  save  $9 
per  week,  and  you  want  to  save  all  you 
can.  For  a  while  you  will  try  to  do  all 
the  work  yourself,  but  when  you  get  so 
that  you  will  have  to  stand  twice  to 
make  a  shadow,  you  will  hire  more 
men.  Then  by  all  means  get  a  foreman 
so  you!can  get  away  and  do  your  curs¬ 
ing  in  a  barn,  after  some  condemned 
lunatic  has  shoveled  the  monkey-wrench 
intojthe  mill.” 

Now  a  few  words  on  drying  and  burn¬ 
ing  brick.  On  one  of  my  yards  we 
make  the  old  sand  brick  by  hand,  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  We  set  them  in 
kilns  36  to  40  brick  high.  Benches  3 
brick  wide,  and  closing  the  arch  on  the 
15th  course,  building  a  solid  8-inch  wall 
across  the  center  of  the  arch  and  daub¬ 
ing  it  tight.  Before  closing  the  arches 
we  gather  up  all  the  heavy,  crooked 
wood  and  even  logs,  pile  them  into  the 
arches,  filling  them  full.  After  closing 
the  arch,  we  set  the  brick  zig-zag  or 
skintle  quite  open  down  next  to  the 
arches  and  more  close  at  the  top,  with 
two  courses  of  platting  on  top. 

In  casing  this  kiln  we  commence  the 
casing  wall  4  to  6  inches  away  from  the 
kiln,  not  touching  the  kiln  until  above 
the  top  of  the  arch.  By  this  means  we 
have  no  soft  brick  next  to  the  casing. 
This  kiln  is  water-smoked  with  wood 
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and  burned  principally  with  coal.  The 
burning  is  done  in  48  hours  after  the 
water-smoke  is  off,  requiring  from  5  to 
7  days  in  all,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  brick  when  set.  This  is  for  tem¬ 
porary  casing.  At  the  other  yard  we 
make  machine  brick,  burn  in  Clamp 
walls,  set  the  old  way,  closing  arches  on 
the  10th  course.  These  brick  are  longer 
than  the  sand  brick,  so  we  set  them  3 
over  3,  as  they  are  more  handy  to  pitch 
out  and  on  account  of  their  size,  can  be 
set  loose  enough  in  this  way  to  preserve 
a  good  draft,  being  careful  to  set  them 
more  loosely  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  In  this  kiln  also  we  endeavor 
to  fill  the  arches  with  logs  and  heavy, 
crooked  wood  before  closing  them,  and 
while  an  old  brick  burner  of  40  year’s 
experience  looked  on  with  horror, 
while  we  were  doing  this,  we  showed 
him  as  fine  a  kiln  of  brick  as  he  could 
wish  to  look  at.  I  found  that  although 
this  rough  wood  will  catch  fire  during 
the  first  24  hours  of  water-smoking,  yet 
it  burns  very  slowly  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  it  is  rough  and  damp, 
second,  because  at  this  stage  of  the 
burning  there  is  but  little  draft.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  an  excellent  way  of 
utilizing  rough  and  crooked  wood  that 
could  not  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 

As  to  difficulties,  the  greatest  I  en¬ 
countered  in  burning  brick  in  clamp 
walls  is  to  burn  out  all  the  corners.  For 
a  long  time  I  could  not  overcome  this 
difficulty.  I  would  invariably  have  one 
or  more  cold  corners,  which  would  defy 
all  the  means  I  could  muster  up.  After 
digging  down  into  the  corners,  build¬ 
ing  up  chimneys,  using  powder  and 
even  the  shot-gun,  I  found  the  means 
recommended  by  “Red  Brick,”  in 
the  Clay-Worker,  the  only  effectu¬ 
al  way  of  “Mastering  this  Situa¬ 
tion.”  Here  is  the  remedy:  Use 
damp  clay  and  cover  the  kiln,  beginning 
with  the  first  spot  settled,  and  continue 
to  cover  it  as  fast  as  it  is  burned,  until 
you  have  spread  the  clay  over  the  entire 
kiln.  In  this  way  you  can  drive  the 
the  heat  to  any  part  of  the  kiln.  That 
is  not  all.  You  have  read  of  annealed 
brick.  Well  right  in  this  kiln  is  where 
you  will  find  them — that  is,  if  you  do 
not  open  the  kiln  until  you  can  pick  up 
a  brick  off  the  top  of  the  kiln  with  your 
bare  hand — and  this  is  not  all.  In  this 
kiln  you  will  not  have  to  dig  down  three 
or  four  courses  to  find  a  red  brick,  but 
you  will  find  them  on  the  first  course, 
right  under  the  platting.  And  this  is 
not  all.  You  will  pitch  more  whole 


brick  ouc  of  the  kiln  than  any  kiln  that 
has  not  been  so  covered,  because  they 
are  annealed,  tough,  elastic,  so  to  speak. 

Now  gentlemen,  you  have  noticed 
that  I  belong  to  the  class  of  so-called 
“Little  concerns.”  What  I  have  said 
has  no  reference  to  stock  companies, 
corporations  or  large  plants,  and  to  these 
I  can  only  say,  while  we  little  fellows 
are  traveling  the  same  way  you  are,  yet 
our  appliances  will  not  enable  us  to 
keep  pace  with  your  rapid  strides,  and 
honestly,  we  entertain  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  all  your  “newfangled”  things 
are  conducive  to  your  happiness. 

There  was  once  an  experience  meet¬ 
ing,  and  people  giving  their  religious 
experience,  Deacon  so  and  so  arose 
and  said,  “My  friends,  I  am  on  board 
the  old  ship  ‘Zion she  is  none  of  your 
slow  coaches ;  she  is  a  fast  sailor ;  she  is 
going  at  the  rate  of  10  knots  an  hour, 
and  will  soon  land  me  in  the  haven  of 
rest.”  Then  the  class  leader,  rising  and 
clearing  his  throat  said,  “I,  too,  am  on 
board  the  old  ship  ‘Zion she  is  not  a 
sailing  vessel,  but  a  steam  ship  ;  she  is 
going  at  the  rate  of  20  knots  an  hour, 
and  I  shall  very  soon  be  landed  safely 
in  the ‘Porfals  of  Glory.’”  Then  arose 
an  old  lady,  trembling  in  voice  and 
limb,  said :  “Praise  the  Lord.  I,  too, 
thought  I  was  aboard  the  old  ship 
‘Zion.’  I  have  been  traveling  this  way 
for  40  years,  but  I  have  to  go  on  foot, 
and  sometimes  when  I  think  of  you 
folks,  ,witli  your  ‘New-fangled’  steam 
ship,  going  so  fast,  I  am  afraid  some  of 
you’l — you’l  ‘ bust  your  bilers.’  ” 

The  Moral :  And  to  the  little  con¬ 
cerns,  like  myself,  let  us  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  because  we  cannot  afford,  as  yet,  all 
the  improved  appliances,  but  let  us  use 
well  those  we  have,  making  the  very 
best  goods  possible  with  the  means  in 
our  reach,  and  thus  “Master  the  Situa¬ 
tion”  in  this  respect.  It  does  not  follow 
because  our  weapons  are  not  new  that 
they  are  useless.  For,  “This  I  saw,  or 
dreamed  it  in  a  dream  :  There  spread 
a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  Plain  and 
underneath  the  cloud  or  in  it  ranged  a 
furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and 
swords  knocked  upon  sword  and  shield,  a 
standard  bearer  wavered,  then  staggered 
backward,  hemmed  in  by  foes.  A  man 
stood  watching  on  the  battle  edge  and 
thought,  “Oh,  had  I  a  sword  of  keener 
steel  or  that  blue  blade  that  the  King’s 
son  wears,  but  this  ‘blunt  thing;’  he 
snapped  it,  flung  it  from  his  hand  and 
lowering,  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  King’s  son,  wounded, 


sore  beset  and  weaponless  he  saw  the 
broken  blade,  ran  and  snatched  it,  and 
with  battle  shout,  lifting  it  afresh  he 
hewed  his  enemy  down  and  saved  a 
great  cause  that  heroic  day.” 

ORNAMENTAL  CHIMNEYS. 

IN  MANY  of  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World  the  chimneys  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  picturesqueness 
and  the  architectural  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  streets  and  the  general 
assemblage  of  buildings. 

Edinburgh  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 


interest  but  for  its  picturesque  chimneys. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  picturesque  city  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  but  its  chimneys 
add  a  great  deal  to  its  architectural 
effect.  The  chimneys  partake  of  the 
general  character  that  belongs  to  the 


country  around  and  about,  irregular  in 
outline,  artistic  in  detail.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape.  Tt,  like  many  statements 
of  a  general  character,  is  not  universally 
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true.  The  buildings  of  Edinburgh  par¬ 
ticularly  are  an  exception.  The  ground 
on  which  it  is  built  would  be  beautiful 
and  interesting  without  the  city.  Yet 
the  city  has  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  itself.  The  character  of  its 
chimneys,  while  they  do  not  accomplish 
all  of  this,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it. 

If  the  chimneys  of  Edinburgh  were  to 
lose  their  character  by  any  sort  of  action, 
and  be  made  into  simple,  common, 
ordinary  chimneys,  the  city  would  lose 
much  of  its  interest. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

No.  B. 

I  SAID  in  my  last  paper,  that  the 
watersmoking  must  be  done  slowly 
and  carefully  .  to  insure  success  in 
our  next  operation.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  dry  pressed  bricks.  I  have  met 
with  a  few  clays  that  could  be  hurried, that 
is  the  steam  driven  off  rapidly,  but  the 
great  majority  of  clays  so  treated  are 
either  totally  spoiled,  or  their  ultimate 
value  lessened  to  a  great  extent.  I  have 
cautioned  you  to  go  slow,  but  don’t  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  hold  your 
bricks  in  a  close  humid  atmosphere  for 
a  few  hours  and  call  that  slow  drying. 
It  is  an  axiom,  repeatedly  aired  in  the 
Clay-Worker  columns,  that  “heat  alone 
will  not  dry  bricks,”  there  must  be  a 
circulation  through  the  mass  or  body  of 
bricks  or  there  can  be  no  drying.  The 
process  is  on  the  continuous  principle. 
The  light  fire  rarefies  the  air  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  causing  a  partial  vacuum,  or,  to 
be  more  correct,  it  causes,  by  rarefaction, 
the  air  in  the  furnace  to  ascend,  and, 
becoming  less  dense,  to  expand  in  vol¬ 
ume.  Its  natural  tendency  is  now  up¬ 
ward,  and  as  there  is  not — for  the  first 
few  hours — any  especial  inducement  to 
go  up  through  the  kiln,  we  find  it  mak¬ 
ing  an  exit  through  the  furnace  door 
(burners  call  this  “drawing  the  wrong 
way,  or  back  draft”).  It  is  being  crowded 
out  by  the  colder  air  pushing  in  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  which  is  in  turn  converted, 
and  in  turn  crowded  out.  You  say 
there  is  no  draft,  the  kiln  is  cold,  which 
is  correct.  Now  if  the  kiln  were  empty, 
with  the  outlets  open,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  we  would  have  a  good  draft, 
because  the  air  contained  in  its  area 
would  soon  become  warm,  expand,  and 
escape,  to  be  reinforced  from  tbe  furnace 
and  the  furnace  from  the  outside.  But 
our  kiln  is  full  of  cold  bricks,  everyone 


of  wdiich  at  present,  represents  an  obsta¬ 
cle  to  draft.  For  the  present  we  will 
suppose  we  are  drying  off  our  kiln  by 
the  down  draft  principle,  which  by  the 
way,  is  radically  wrong,  but  as  it  is  done 
everyday  (No,  not  by  me;  I  will  explain 
my  method  later  on,)  we  will  consider 
its  operation.  We  have  got  our  ash  pit 
doors  closed  tight,  and  our  grate  bars  cov¬ 
ered,  either  with  their  iron  plates  or  a 
bed  of  cinders.  We  no w  start  a  light  wood 
fire  in  the  furnaces,  having  the  damper 
or  dampers  wide  open.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  expansion  already  no¬ 
ticed,  the  draft  will  soon  be  perceptible. 
The  hot  air  will  find  a  free  passage  for 
exit  up  along  the  bags  or  flash  wall,  and 
into  the  space  between  the  kiln  arch 
and  the  bricks,  but  as  soon  as  that  be¬ 
comes  full  the  programme  changes, 
force  being  now  required  and  exerted  to 
make  draft.  The  bricks  as  set,  present 
less  resistance  to  this  force  than  the  kiln 
arch,  consequently  relief  is  found  by  an 
escape  downwards,  until  finally  the 
stack  or  stacks  are  reached  by  the  hot 
air  and  vapor,  then  resuming  their  nat¬ 
ural  course.  If  you  have  any  doubts  as 
to  the  expansive  force  of  the  heat  under 
the  kiln  arch,  raise  the  cover  off'  one  of 
the  sight  holes  and  test  it,  you  will  find 
it  considerable,  as  air  when  heated  ex¬ 
pands  one-third  of  its  bulk.  We  spoke 
of  the  bricks  impeding  the  draft  in  the 
first  stages  of  watersmoking,  let  me  veri¬ 
fy  that  statement.  Draft  is  the  action  of 
nature  endeavoring  to  restore  her  equi¬ 
librium.  It  is  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  and  height  of  the  column  of 
hot  air  escaping  up  the  stack.  It  is 
consequently  obvious,  that  before  this 
can  assume  the  proportions  essential  to 
circulation,  the  bricks  must  be  warmer 
than  the  air  outside.  The  hot  air  in 
passing  downwards  through  the  kiln 
diffuses  its  heat  to  the  bricks,  receiving 
in  return  water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
And  so  the  process  goes  on,  each  brick 
taking  in  heat  and  giving  out  moisture 
(our  draft  meanwhile  increasing)  until 
we  pronounce  it  dry. 

Now  the  points  I  want  to  make  prom¬ 
inent  are  these :  In  watersmoking  give 
ample  space  for  the  exit  oj  the  vapors  genera¬ 
ted,  and  control  the  circulation  by  the  temper¬ 
ature  oj  the  air  sent  through  the  kiln.  At 
this  stage  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
admit  air  through  the  ash  pit,  as  it  is 
more  difficult  to  control,  and  causes  a 
loss  of  heat,  by  forcing  hot  air  out 
through  the  furnace  door.  If  your  kiln 
or  stack  is  new,  or  been  standing  idle 
for  any  length  of  time,  you  will  help 


matters  very  materially  by  lighting  a 
fire  at  an  inlet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stack,  as  the  partial  vacuum  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  stack, 
attracts  the  colder  air  from  the  kiln, 
which  is  in  turn  supplied  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  as  previously  described  in  this 
paper.  In  connection  with  the  forego¬ 
ing,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at 
stacks,  and  in  particular  at  the  material 
used  in  their  construction.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  wrote  to  the  writer, 
asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  durability 
of  a  wrought  iron  stack  in  con¬ 
nection  (or  otherwise)  with  brick 
kilns.  He  had  one  already  up 
and  working,  but  claimed  that  “it 
did  not  give  him  draft  enough.”  Now 
the  stack  was  plenty  high  enough  and 
of  sufficient  area  for  the  purpose,  if  it 
had  been  built  of  bricks,  but  I  found 
this  trouble  with  the  iron.  Its  radiating 
properties  caused  the  air  inside  to  lose 
its  heat  (and  consequently  force)  before 
reaching  the  top,  and  there  being  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  kilns  connected  to  it,  steam  from 
watersmoking  was  almost  always  pres¬ 
ent,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  stack,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  draft,  and,  furthermore, 
the  vapors  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cooler  iron  was  condensed,  and  through 
increase  of  density  it  fell  by  gravitation, 
further  impeding  the  draft.  For  the 
above  reasons,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  iron  stack  was  not  advisable  to 
use  in  connection  with  brick  kilns. 

I  said  earlier  in  this  paper,  that  the 
principle  of  watersmoking  by  a  down- 
draft  was  radically  wrong  and  “the  same 
I  will  rise  to  maintain”  if  necessary,  but 
I  tbink  I  have  already  made  that  point 
clear.  Of  course  you  cannot  dry  off  up¬ 
draft  from  the  furnaces,  you  must  ar¬ 
range  for  fire  holes  connecting  with  the 
flues  under  the  kiln  floor.  The  advan¬ 
tages  I  claim  for  this  method,  are  easier, 
quicker  and  more  uniform  drying,  no 
forcing,  as  it  is  following  nature’s  law, 
and  the  flues  and  ground  work  of  the 
kiln  are  heated  up,  thereby  assisting  in¬ 
stead  of  impeding  when  coal  is  started 
on  the  down-draft.  In  down-draft  dry¬ 
ing  the  water  is  driven  out  of  the  green 
bricks  into  the  kiln  floor,  and  flue  walls, 
which,  being  already  thoroughly  dry 
from  the  last  burn,  absorb  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity.  The  main  flue  and  stack 
being  in  the  same  dry  condition,  also 
absorb  their  quotum,  all  having  to  be 
redried,  thus  entailing  a  loss  of  heat  and 
time.  In  drying  off  by  the  up-draft 
method,  open  all  the  holes  in  the  kiln 
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arch,  and  it  will  be  still  better  if  you  fix 
up  a  length  of  stove  pipe  on  each  hole 
along  center  of  arch.  In  building  any 
new  kiln,  I  would  advise  you  to  make 
the  provisions  suggested.  Press. 


A  BUSY  BRICKMAKER. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  Jo- 
tham  P.  Norton,  was  born  in  “Ye 
Ancient  Towne  of  Yorke,”  Maine, 
fifty-five  years  ago.  When  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  started  for  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  where  he  learned  the 
mason’s  trade.  In  1860,  he  went  to 
Lewiston,  Maine,  as  foreman  for  a  large 
contractor.  The  next  year  he  be¬ 
gan  business  for  himself  and  for 
twenty-five  years  he  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful 
contractors  in  Maine,  erecting  a 
large  portion  of  the  brick  build¬ 
ings  in  the  cities  of  Lewiston  and 
Auburn,  including  city  buildings, 
mills,  churches,  business  blocks, 
shoe  factories,  school  houses  and 
residences. 

He  owned  and  operated  two 
brick  yards  there,  manufacturing 
from  three  to  six  millions  of  bricks 
annually,  besides  contracting  and 
controlling  the  output  of  other 
yards  in  the  vicinity.  At  one 
time  he  had  three  hundred  men 
on  his  time  books,  including  all 
trades  from  digging  the  clay  from 
the  bank,  to  putting  up  the  most 
expensive  finish. 

In  1875  he  contracted  to  build 
the  Lockwood  Mill  in  Waterville, 
Maine.  It  required  five  millions 
of  brick.  He  built  his  brickyard 
put  in  a  steam  plant,  two  Martin 
machines  with  a  capacity  of  80,000 
bricks  per  day  and  made  his  brick 
for  the  job.  He  run  this  yard 
about  ten  years,  building  in  that 
time  the  famous  Dexter  Bank  building, 
Damariscotta  Town  Hall,  shoe  factory, 
woollen  mills  and  business  blocks  in 
Showhegan,  Pittsfield  Town  Hall,  Han¬ 
cock  County  building  and  Jail  at  Ells¬ 
worth,  from  bricks  made  there. 

He  established  a  brick  yard  in  Augus¬ 
ta,  where  he  built  two  large  pavilions  of 
the  Insane  Hospital,  Couy  Academy, 
Hotel  North,  E.  C.  Allen’s  Publishing 
Houses,  and  a  block  of  eleven  stores  be¬ 
sides  many  smaller  job. 

He  built  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion  in  Hallowell  and  a  large  business 
block,  as  also  the  Town  Hall  in  Bruns¬ 
wick, with  brick  furnished  from  Augusta 


yard.  In  1872  he  began  contracting  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  built  several 
buildings,  including  a  Dormitory  for 
Tufts  College,  two  churches  in  East  Bos¬ 
ton,  large  school  house  and  engine  house 
in  Somerville.  He  bought  a  farm  of 
about  fifty  acres  of  excellent  clay  in 
York,  Maine,  built  a  yard  and  made  the 
brick  for  the  Boston  work. 

In  1884  he  moved  to  York,  made  large 
improvements  and  additions  to  his  yard* 
at  an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000. 

He  has  been  successful  in  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings,  fulfilled  all  his  contracts, 
satisfied  his  employers  and  paid  always, 
100  cents  on  a  dollar. 


In  1876  he  went  into  the  ice  business, 
on  the  Kennebec,  shipping  ice  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  In  1883  consolidated  his 
ice  plant  of  70,000  tons  capacity,  with 
the  Clark  &  Chaplin  Ice  Co. 

He  built  two  sections  of  the  York 
Harbor  and  Beach  R.  R.,  and  is  now 
largely  engaged  in  lumbering  in  York, 
where  he  has  a  saw  mill  in  connection 
with  his  brick  business.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  brick  yard  is  80,000  per 
day. 

What  a  great  many  people  want  is,  less 
free  silver  and  more  loose  change. — Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAVING 
BRICK. 

Twelfth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

QUALITY  OF  BRICK. 

Quotations  from  specifications 
of  different  places  are  indicated 
under  this  heading  by  proper 
marks.  “Nothing  less  than 
whole  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
top  course  except  where  necessary  to 
break  joints.  *  *  *  Brick  that  are 

badly  swelled  and  irregular  will  not  be 
permitted  in  the  top  course.  They 
must  constitute  a  good  quality  of 
paving  brick,  maintaining  uni¬ 
formity  and  regularity  in  shape 
to  such  a  degree  as  will  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  first-class  pavement 
and  •  render  satisfaction  to  the 
engineer  in  charge.” 

“The  paving  bricks  to  be  used 
shall  be  such  as  shall  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  acceptable  to  the  engi¬ 
neer,  and  shall  conform  strictly  to 
the  samples  offered  by  the  contrac¬ 
tor  and  accepted  by  the  engineer 
and  the  Council.” 

The  matter  of  showing  sam¬ 
ples  of  brick  is  one  that  is  very 
difficult  to  make  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  temptation  to  show  a 
“sample”  that  is  one  of  the  good 
ones,  and  a  little  better  than  the 
average.  Should  the  sample  be 
as  good  and  no  better  than  the 
average  made,  at  the  manufac¬ 
tory  from  which  it  came,  the  en¬ 
gineer  could  reject  the  half  that 
fell  below  the  average,  and  thus 
only  allow  the  better  half  of  the 
output  to  be  used,  while  the  others 
that  were  rejected  must  be  left 
with  the  manufacturer,  to  be  disposed  of 
elsewhere  as  best  he  could.  If  the  sam¬ 
ple  offered  is  one  of  the  poorer  half,  it 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  product  of 
the  plant  and  must  tend  to  injure  the 
sale  of  the  brick  made  where  it  came 
from.  If  two  or  three  samples  are 
shown,  showing  the  best,  average  and 
poorest,  they  have  an  influence  in  giving 
the  impression  that  the  output  is  very 
irregular  in  quality,  and  this  is  against 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer.  An¬ 
other  objection  that  may  be  urged 
against  requiring  bidding  contractors  to 
show  samples,  is  the  fact  that  they  can¬ 
not  always  know  beforehand  where  they 
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will  be  able  to  secure  brick  with  which 
to  fill  future  contracts.  Manufacturers 
who  are  looking  for  purchasers  cannot 
leave  offers  open  to  await  the  spasmodic 
and  uncertain  action  of  municipal 
boards.  They  have  the  goods  for  sale 
and  want  to  sell  to  the  first  party  who 
will  buy.  If  they  should  give  samples 
and  prices  to  contractors,  who  were  to 
make  bids,  but  who  had  no  contracts 
and  consented  to  hold  the  offers  open 
for  a  decision  from  the  city  officials,  they 
might  lose  an  opportunity  to  sell  to 
parties  who  were  fully  ready  to  buy. 

Specifications  in  all  cases  state  that 
the  pavement  shall  be  laid  subject  to 
the  approval  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  engineer,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  not  permit  ihe  use  of  un¬ 
suitable  brick.  It  seems  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  precludes  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  samples  and  nvakes  this  entirely 
superfluous.  Parties  who  received  the 
contracts  after  submitting  samples,  could 
use  them  in  defence  against  unfair 
and  arbitrary  decisions  of  an  ignorant  or 
unjust  engineer,  and  yet  this  precaution 
is  hardly  necessary,  as  an  appeal  to  the 
city  council  or  board  of  public  works 
would  probably  obtain  justice. 

“The  brick  composing  the  top  course 
shall  be  regular  in  shape  and  size,  free 
from  flaws,  cracks  or  breaks,  and  of  the 
very  best  and  hardest  selected  brick 
specially  burned  for  street  paving.  No 
broken  or  irregular-shaped  bricks  shall 
be  placed  in  the  top  course.  All  bricks 
used  in  this  street  shall  be  equal  to  the 
best  quality  of  Galesburg  paving  brick, 
and  such  as  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  city  engineer  and  committee  on 
paving,  samples  of  which,  such  as  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  engineer  and 
paving  committee,  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  city  clerk  as  guides.” 

This  is  certainly  a  compliment  for  the 
Galesburg  brick,  and  gives  them  some 
advertising  before  all  contractors  who 
examined  the  specifications  with  a  view 
to  submitting  bids  for  doing  the  work. 
We  refrain  from  further  comments. 

Another  specification  reads  :  “Paving 
brick  shall  consist  of  the  best  quality  of 
sound,  hard-burned  paving  brick,  made 
and  burned  specially  for  street  paving 
purposes,  and  shall  stand  all  reasonable 
tests  as  to  durability  and  fitness,  to  which 
paving  material  is  usually  subjected.  All 
bricks  to  be  square-edged  and  straight, 
free  from  cracks  and  other  defects  and 
of  uniform  size,  and  of  a  quality  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  equal  to  the  approved  samples  in  its 
office. 


“Each  bidder  shall  state  in  his  bid  the 
kind  of  brick  that  his  proposition  is 
based  upon,  which  must  be  of  such 
kind  as  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  the  brick  to  be 
used  upon  the  street  under  such  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  approved  sample  in  the  office  of  the 
Board.  Each  kind  of  brick  bid  upon 
shall  be  a  separate  bid. 

•  “Each  bidder  shall  also,  if  required, 
furnish  a  statement  showing  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  kinds  of  material  used  in 
making  the  brick,  and  the  manner  of 
making  and  burning  the  same.” 

While  it  is  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  to  draw  the  specifications  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  protect  the  public, 
and  secure  work  that  is  first-class  in 
every  respect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
shall  be  overly  exacting,  and  it  is  not  in 
good  taste  that  he  should  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
appear  pompous  or  officious.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  necessary  requirements 
without  using  “vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do.”  After  specifying  that  the 
brick  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of 
paving  brick  and  that  they  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer  and 
Board  of  Public  Works,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  require  that  they  should  be 
straight,  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  bidders  are  required  to 
“furnish  a  statement  showing  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  kinds  of  material  used  in 
making  the  brick,  and  the  manner  of 
making  and  burning  the  same,”  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  city  officials  are  either 
afraid  to  trust  their  own  judgment  or 
that  they  have  private  reasons  for  favor¬ 
ing  the  brick  made  of  some  special 
material  or  by  some  particular  process. 
If  the  engineer  and  his  associates  are 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
brick  furnished  by  the  contractor  and 
those  brick  are  found  to  be  “of  the  best 
quality  of  paving  brick,”  it  matters  not 
to  the  tax  payers,  and  has  no  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  the  pavement  what 
the  material  used  or  the  process  of 
manufacture  may  have  been. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  clayworking  knows  that 
this  specification,  which  refers  to  the 
material  used  and  the  methods  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  brick,  simply 
amounts  to  nothing.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  make  paving  brick  know  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  go  astray,  and  produce 
an  inferior  product,  so  far  as  this  speci¬ 
fications  would  distinguish,  even  with 
the  best  of  materials,  and  while  working 


after  the  most  approved  methods. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  specifications, 
to  confine  their  requirements  to  first- 
class  materials  and  work,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  proper  authorities  and 
leave  the  details  of  producing  these 
with  the  contractor  and  brickmakers? 


MODELING  IN  CLAY. 


There  are  two  methods  of  preserving- 
the  productions  wrought  in  clay,  writes 
Maude  Haywood  in  the  March  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  One  is  to  have  them  cast 
in  plaster  and  the  other  is  to  have  them 
baked  in  the  kiln,  thus  producing  terra 
cotta.  In  order  to  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  latter  case,  the  clay  must  be 
free  from  impurities,  and  the  work  built 
upon  a  single  support  which  can  be 
easily  removed  when  the  model  is  fired. 
Yellow,  red  or  gray  clay  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  producing  respectively  white, 
yellow  and  red  terra  cotta.  Artists  can 
procure  the  different  clays  in  working 
condition  from  the  larger  dealers  in  art 
materials  or  direct  from  the  pottery, 
while  small  packages  of  dry  clay,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  pounds  in  each,  are  ob¬ 
tainable  at  almost  any  art  store.  Dry 
clay  can  be  prepared  for  use  by  soaking 
it  in  water,  until  it  is  of  the  right  con¬ 
sistency  to  work  readily  in  the  fingers. 
In  order  to  effect  this  well,  the  clay 
should  be  broken  up  in  small  pieces 
and  when  sufficiently  moist,  kneaded 
well  together  until  all  lumpiness  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  clay  is 
sufficiently  moist  to  be  thoroughly 
pliable  and  yet  not  wet  enough  to  be 
sticky  and  to  adhere  to  the  fingers. 
Work  that  is  not  successful  enough  to 
warrant  preservation  may  be  thus  broken 
up  and  the  clay  used  again  and  again ; 
the  more  it  is  worked  with,  the  better 
and  more  pliable  it  becomes.  The  clay 
is  kept  moist  by  means  of  wet  cloths 
laid  over  it,  with  preferably  an  outer  cov¬ 
ering  of  waterproof  fabric.  A  little  ex¬ 
perience  will  soon  teach  a  student  just 
how  to  keep  the  clay  in  good  condition. 
Usually  the  cloths  will  require  wetting 
afresh  once,  perhaps  twice,  a  day ;  this 
depends  however,  upon  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  is  kept. 

It  may  be  proved  with  much  certain¬ 
ty  that  God  intends  no  man  to  live  in 
this  world  without  working;  butitseems 
to  me  no  less  evident  that  he  intends 
every  man  to  be  happy  in  his  work. — 
Ruskin. 
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PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

How  Country  Roads  Hay  be  Paved  with 
Brick. 

R.  A.  0.  JONES,  Ohio’s  World’s 
Fair  Commissioner,  President 
of  the  Zanesville  Board  of  Trade 
and  one  of  Ohio’s  best  known  brick  and 
tile  manufacturers, is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  public  roads; 
and  advocates  the  use  of  brick  for  this 
purpose.  He  thinks  the  brick  might 
be  made  by  convict  labor,  and  so  relieve 
the  labor  market  of  that  unjust  element 
of  competition.  In  a  recent  paper  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Jones  gives  his 
views  as  follows : 

“When  the  Romans  ©f  old  made 
new  conquests  they  took  their 
prisoners  of  war  and  built  roads, 
some  of  which  are  in  every-day 
use  to  this  time.  They  were  fairly 
good  at  grading,  but  much  better 
at  constructing  foundations.  Oc¬ 
casionally  some  of  these  huge  old 
bald-heads  come  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face  and  expose  the  thin  cover 
over  them,  and  so  are  summarily 
pried  out  and  broken  in  smaller 
pieces,  to  cover  their  yet  hidden 
neighbor.  Their  idea  was  large 
stones  for  foundations  and  smaller 
ones  on  top,  sort  of  a  Telford-Mc- 
Adams  of  these  days.  History  re¬ 
peats  itself  right  here.  We  have 
prisoners  and  must  employ  them, 
but  at  present  it  is  done  at  a  loss 
and  ruin  to  honest  free  labor, by  way 
of  our  convict  labor  contracts  in 
penal  institutions.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trade  but  what  is  carried  on 
under  this  abominable  contract 
system  and  the  poor  free  laborer 
has  to  be  pinched  down  to  a 
miserable  pittance,  so  as  to  enable 
their  employers  to  compete  with  these 
few  favored  and  rich  convict  contractors, 
who  live  in  opulence,  while  the  free 
laborer  and  his  family  barely  eke  out 
an  existence.  Why  not  direct  this  evil 
force  where  it  Would  not  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  free  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time,  prove  a  public  benefactor?  We 
have  the  worst  roads  of  any  civilized 
people  on  the  globe,  and  suffer  more 
from  their  bad  effects,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  best. 

“Since  the  successful  use  of  brick  for 
roadways  has  been  introduced,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  erect 
workhouses  in  locations  where  suitable 
clay,  shale  and  coal  can  be  procured  at 


reasonable  prices,  and  near  good  rail¬ 
road  shipping  points,  and  have  the  con¬ 
victs  employed  at  brickmaking  inside  of 
enclosures,  and  even  turn  the  present 
penitentiary  into  a  huge  brick  plant,  the 
clay  and  coal  to  be  u  nloaded  and  the  brick 
loaded  back  on  cars,  and  all  the  railroad 
switching  to  be  done  at  night  when  the 
prisoners  are  safe  in  their  cells,  stamping 
every  brick  with  0.  C.  L.— Ohio  convict  la¬ 
bor—  and  impose  a  heavy  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment  if  they  are  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  roadmaking  and  state  pur¬ 
poses.  Have  the  prisoners  of  the  western 
portion  remain  at  the  present  peniten¬ 


tiary;  also  such  as  are  convicted  of  capital 
crime  or  are  desperate  characters. 

“The  clays  might  be  brought  to  the 
penitentiary  by  canal  boats  during 
summer  months,  and  even  a  goodly 
supply  laid  away  for  winter  use.  The 
clays  of  Hocking  county  could  by  this 
means  be  sent  to  several  other  counties 
to  help  out  native  clays  or  shales.  With 
diligent  search  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  strong  clays  or  shales  can  be  found 
near  most  county  seats  in  the  state,  and 
needing  but  little  of  other  clays  to  help 
out.  Then  let  a  number  of  counties 
join  in  erecting  such  plants  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  divide  the  finished 
product  and  ship  to  their  respective 


county  seats,  and  therefrom  begin  to 
make  roads  a  mile  or  so  in  diverse 
directions,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  a  board  of  commissioners.  Let  the 
work  of  grading  be  in  charge  of  a  good 
civil  engineer.  The  road-bed  may  be 
prepared  either  by  a  contract  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  superin¬ 
tendent,  a  premium  to  be  given  the 
superintendent  who  can  show  best  re¬ 
sults  for  least  expenditure. 

“For  instance,  by  this  mode  of  road¬ 
making  we  would  get  it  first  to  grade ; 
then  take  oak  4x6  laid  lengthwise  of  the 
road,  a  row  on  both  sides  at  the  width 
agreed  upon,  then  with  a  small 
pile  driver,  drive  down,  say,  4x4 
oak  stakes  on  outsides  and  bolt 
said  4x6  to  them ;  this  will  form  a 
curbing  and  should  be  so  dis¬ 
tanced  that  nothing  less  than  half 
brick  shall  be  used  ;  enough  shall 
be  taken  out  between  the  curbing 
so  as  to  have  some  six  or  eight 
inches  of  good  gravel  or  stone 
foundation  well  rolled  and  a  two- 
inch  covering  of  sand;  then  the 
brick  follows  with  another  rolling 
then  an  inch  of  sharp  sand  ;  this 
completes  your  new  or  Ohio  paved 
pike. 

“Take  into  consideration  that 
when  properly  made  it  would  last 
for  twenty  years  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  expense.  One  man 
could  take  good  care  of  twenty 
miles,  going  over  the  whole  every 
week  or  oftener.  The  secret  of 
good  roads  in  Europe  is  the  good 
and  timely  care  that  is  taken  of 
them  ;  also  their  broad  tires  on 
vehicles.  Tax  narrow  tired  ones 
heavy  enough  so  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  change  than  pay  tax. 
“The  advantage  of  brick  paved 
roads  are  very  numerous.  Among  other 
things,  the  hauling  over  it  is  just  as 
easy  in  wet  as  in  dry  weather.  The 
durability  and  expense  to  keep  in  good 
order  is  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
brick.  When  repairs  are  made  it  is 
then  as  smooth  as  new,  and  quickly 
done.  Owing  to  its  smoothness  every 
shower  of  rain  washes  it  perfectly 
clean.” 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 


She  made  a  crazy  quilt, 

A  trifle  for  the  fair ; 

But  when  her  husband  saw  the  bill, 
He  climbed  the  golden  stair. 


A.  O.  JONES,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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MISTAKES  OF  BRICKMAKERS(?) 

BY  J.  A.  REEP. 

IN  WRITING  for  the  journals  it  is 
not  always  necessary,  nor  is  it  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  sentence  or  phrase 
uttered,  shall  be  a  set  rule  for  the 
reader  to  blindly  follow.  But  if 
the  writer’s  views  do  not  agree  with  the 
reader’s,  he  has  at  least  stirred  up  the 
thoughts  of  some  and  made  possible  the 
means  of  bringing  out  newr  ideas  and 
still  further  advance  along  new  lines. 

In  looking  over  the  many  excellent 
papers  and  discussions  of  same  at  the 
National  Brickmakers’  Convention  at 
Louisville, the  “Mistakes  of  Brickmakers” 
strikes  me  as  containing  probably  as 
much  food  for  thought  as  any  other 
subject  before  that  body  of  craftsmen. 

Mr.  Edwin  McGraw,  in  his  very  able 
article,  lays  down  a  set  of  rules  by  which 
brickmakers  are  to  be  guided  in  classi¬ 
fying  their  mistakes.  In  these  rules  you 
will  observe  that  all  new  methods, 
whether  successful  or  not  are  listed  as 
“Mistakes.” 

This  statement  smacks  largely  as  a 
paradox,  and  can  be  dismissed  with  the 
remark,  that  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be 
correct,  or  rather,  “as  you  like  it.”  The 
inference  is  that  most  of  the  mistakes  of 
brickmaking  are  along  the  line  of  new 
methods,  which  is  perhaps  the  case,  but 
there  are  some  mistakes  made  that  are 
“ old  and  musty.” 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  sad  mistake, 
to  call  all  owners  of  brickyards,  or  those 
who  own  stock  in  a  brickyard,  brick¬ 
makers,  and  then  when  these  owners  or 
proprietors,  with  their  newly-fledged 
theories  and  inflated  ideas  of  brickmak¬ 
ing,  insist  on  inaugurating  new  methods 
and  experiments  in  the  business,  and 
the  experiments  fail,  to  saddle  the  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  poor  bona  'fide  brickmaker, 
who  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
failure.  We  have  in  mind  men  who 
own  large  real  estate  interests,  bank 
stock  interest  in  hardware  or  dry  goods 
stores,  brickyard  stock,  president  of  the 
Fly-Hi  insurance  companies,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Short-Cut  Railroad  and  fill 
an  honorable  and  lucrative  government 
office,  are  up  to  their  ears  in  State  poli¬ 
tics,  and  are  called  brickmakers. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  the  statements 
of  these,  and  some  other  such  parties, 
about  loss  and  waste  in  making,  hand¬ 
ling  and  burning,  in  the  business  of 
brickmaking. 

It  can  safely  be  asserted,  that  their 
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knowledge  of  the  business  has  been 
gained  in  an  uptown  office,  with  Brussels 
carpet  on  the  floor,  and  an  easy  chair 
drawn  up  before  a  blazing  grate  fire,  and 
an  occasional  run  out  to  the  works,  in 
company  with  some  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  or  visitor,  or  with  the  secretary  on 
pay  day  ;  and  on  these  periodical  visits, 
their  righteous  wrath  and  economic 
souls  were  harrowed  to  distraction  as 
they  saw  not  less  than  five  or  six  thous¬ 
and  brick  bats  carted  out  to  the  dump 
pile,  and  ruthlessly  cast  away,  abandoned 
and  about  to  be  buried  in  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  brickyard  oblivion:  The  pro¬ 
prietor  stood  there  aghast  and  made  a 
mental  calculation  on  the  enormous 
waste  on  his  yard,  and  at  once  began  to 
wage  war  on  the  hands  engaged  in  the 
work  of  clearing  out  the  rubbish.  The 
foremen  and  superintendent  are  next 
summoned  to  account  for  this  unne¬ 
cessary  waste.  They  are  questioned 
why  it  is  the  men  are  so  careless  and 
handle  the  brick  in  such  a  rough  man¬ 
ner  as  to  break  them.  He  demonstrates 
to  them,  by  taking  two  of  the  best  brick 
he  can  find,  that  it  must  require  a  sledge 
hammer  and  hard  work  to  break  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  here  are  cartloads 
of  them  broken  into  fragments.  He  is 
terribly  in  earnest  about  the  matter;  he 
wipes  great  beads  of  perspiration  from 
his  face  and  brow.  He  declares  that 
this  waste  must  be  stopped.  Men  must  be 
hired  who  will  do  the  work  right  and 
not  as  if  they  were  trying  to  see  how 
many  bricks  they  can  break. 

Why,  bless  your  poor,  stingy  soul! 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  reason  in 
such  a  performance.  You  forget  that 
your  quarterly  dividends  last  year  and 
every  year  since  you  have  been  a  holder 
of  Big  Brickyard  Stock,  were  the  largest 
you  have  ever  had  or  ever  expect  to  have. 

You  forget  too,  that  there  is  no  bus¬ 
iness  carried  on  among  manufacturers 
without  some  waste,  and  the  rougher 
and  more  crude  the  art,  the  greater  the 
waste.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake 
to  expect  that  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  percentage 
of  waste  less  in  comparison,  than  in  that 
of  any  other  business. 

Go  and  take  a  look  at  the  waste  pile 
of  any  of  our  large  lumber  mills.  There 
you  will  see  slabs,  edgings  and  sawdust 
carried  out  in  a  constant  stream,  which 
are  burned  up  as  fast  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  yard  clear  of  incumbrance.  The 
proprietor  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  and 
does  not  worry  himself  about  it. 

The  sash  and  door  factory  men  are 


not  wailing  over  the  waste  of  shavings 
and  sawdust.  The  owners  of  quarries 
pay  no  attention  to  the  spawls  and 
broken  stone.  The  smelting  furnace 
makes  slag  and  cinder,  greater  in  weight 
and  bulk  than  is  extracted  in  metal. 
There  is  waste  and  loss  in  foundry  and 
machine  shop.  There  are  not  many 
branches  of  business  or  trade  but  can 
point  to  a  waste  in  production.  The 
brick  manufacturer  has  some  loss,  and 
it  is  right  that  it  be  reduced  to  as  low  a 
per  cent,  as  can  be  consistently,  but  on 
many  yards  the  loss  of  bricks  in  burn¬ 
ing  and  handling  is  between  one-half 
and  one  per  cent. 

Where  the  output  of  the  yard  is  com¬ 
mon  bricks  only,  ^and  runs  from  fifty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  per  day,  they  must  be  handled 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  insure  them 
against  fracture. 

The  single  brick  is  too  cheap  to  worry 
over  the  price  of  a  few.  The  dear  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  bricks  are  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  them ;  quantity  is  what 
they  are  after,  and  while  the  very  care¬ 
ful  man  would  save  one  hundred  from 
breakage,  the  long-headed  man  ih 
charge  of  the  business  of  making  them, 
has  increased  the  daily  output  of  the 
plant  from  three  to  five  thousand,  and 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  work¬ 
ing  force.  When  the  short-grained 
proprietor  comes  around  and  makes 
wry  faces  about  there  being  more  waste 
than  there  used  to  be,  we  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  refer  him  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  brick  made  and  more 
profits  made  than  there  used  to  be. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  making 
fancy  face  brick,  at  fancy  prices,  can  well 
aflord  to  handle  them  quietly  and  with 
care,  but  the  actual  waste  on  a  well 
managed  brick  yard  will  be  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  some  other 
manufactures. 

It  pays  to  be  economical,  but  it  does 
not  pay  to  be  too  much  so. 

THE  BUSY  BEE-AN  EXAMPLE  FOR 
THE  HEN. 

A  queen  bee  lays  from  2,000  to  3,000 
eggs  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask,  “How  doth  the  little 
busy  bee  ?”  She  doeth  well,  and  should 
be  a  shining  example  to  the  lazy  hen 
that  can  only  be  induced  to  lay  one  egg 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  only 
when  eggs  are  cheap. 


Hail,  balmy,  Spring! 

And  when  you’ve  finished  hailing, 
Turn  in  and  snow  and  blow, 

For  that’s  your  failing. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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NOTES  GLEANED  AT  THE  IOWA  CON¬ 
VENTION. 

ARTIFICAL  DRYERS. 

f  N  N  interesting  and  animated  dis- 
I  J  cussion  was  held  upon  the 
jl  subject  of  drying  and  artificial 
1  dryers.  A  close  study  of  the 
statements  made,  questions  asked  and 
experiences  related  showed  that  the 
subject  was  not  only  an  interesting  and 
important  one,  but  that  it  was  one  that 
was  full  of  vexations  and  uncertainties. 

The  opinion  was  advanced  that  brick 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  set¬ 
ting  in  the  kiln,  as  much  better  and 
stronger  brick  could  be  made  than  if 
the  brick  were  set  green.  The 
color  is  much  better  and  more  un¬ 
iform  with  brick  set  dry  than  from 
those  but  imperfectly  dried. 

In  watersmoking,  the  moisture 
is  often  taken  from  the  clay  very 
rapidly  and  its  expansion  and 
steaming  influence  tend  to  injure 
the  texture  of  the  brick.  Brick 
that  are  thoroughly  dry  take  the 
heat  rapidly  and  steadily  without 
the  disturbing  influence  caused 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
that  would  be  left  in  brick  that 
were  imperfectly  dried. 

The  forced  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  green  brick  in  water- 
smoking  leaves  a  superficial  de¬ 
posit  of  the  salts  that  were  carried 
in  solution.  These  salts  combine 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick  and  exert  a 
marring  influence  upon  the  color, 
as  also  does  the  condensation  of 
moisture  from  the  brick  nearest 
the  fire  upon  those  more  remote, 
in  the  early  stages  of  watersmok¬ 
ing  in  kilns  set  with  brick  not 
thoroughly  dry.  The  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  drying  brick  made  of 
some  special  clays  in  twenty- 
four  hours  has  led  many  men  into  ex¬ 
pensive  experiments  that  have  proven  to 
be  far  from  successful  and  satisfactory. 

One  member  stated  that  in  designing 
a  dryer,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  clay  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine,  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  the  brick  contain. 

This  is  a  valuable  suggestion  and  a 
point  of  vital  importance  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  designing  of  an  artificial  dryer. 
By  experiment,  the  amount  of  water  in 
any  number  of  brick  can  easily  be  as¬ 
certained,  and  by  calculation  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate 
this  water  may  be  determined.  Further 


estimates,  based  upon  known  data,  will 
indicate  the  volume  of  air  at  any  given 
temperature  that  will  be  required  to  re¬ 
move  the  water  from  the  dryer  within  a 
given  time. 

As  the  amount  of  available  heat  that 
may  be  produced  from  a  given  amount 
of  known  fuel  has  been  determined  and 
published  in  convenient  forms,  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporate, 
this  water  can  readily  be  found. 

Similarly  the  area  of  grate  surface, 
amount  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  this 
fuel,  area  of  chimney  and  flues  have 
been  determined  and  may  be  adopted 
by  the  designer  of  the  theoretical  dryer. 
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F.  H. i  WHITE,  Pres.  Tennessee  Brick  and  M’f’g  Co, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  matter 
of  designing  an  artificial  dryer  with  a 
capacity  for  drying  a  given  number  of 
brick,  containing  a  known  amount  of 
water,  within  a  given  time,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  calculation  of  dimensions 
from  data  that  have  long  been  known. 
The  known  data  have  been  determined 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments 
made  by  scientists  who  are  universally 
accepted  as  authorities  in  their  special 
lines. 

This  method  of  designing  a  dryer  is 
the  theoretical  one  based  simply  upon 
the  sole  requirement  of  evaporating  and 
removing  a  given  amount  of  water 


within  a  required  time.  Theoretically, 
this  kind  of  a  dryer  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  water  leaves  the  clay 
has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
the  brick,  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
brick  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  im¬ 
proper  methods  in  drying. 

Experiments  with  artificial  dryers  in 
various  clays  have  renewed  the  truth,  so 
often  learned  by  clayworkers  and  ex¬ 
perimenters  with  machines,  drying  and  ■ 
burning,  in  the  past,  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  clay  must  be 
learned,  and  special  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  adopted  to  it  must  be  used  in 
order  that  success  may  be  at¬ 
tained. 

There  are  two  distinct  processes 
to  be  accomplished  in  drying  clay 
by  artificial  means.  The  first  is 
to  evaporate  the  water,  and  the 
second  to  remove  it. 

The  first  is  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  heat  and  the  second 
by  applying  a  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  Clays  are  so  differently  con¬ 
stituted  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad¬ 
just  both  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  fire  is  subjected  and 
the  amount  of  ventilation  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  clay. 
An  elaboration  of  this  thought 
suggests  that  it  may  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  dry  brick  made  of 
some  clays  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  do  it  successfully,  because  the 
clays  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
amount  of  heat  and  ventilation 
requisite  to  remove  the  amount  of 
water  which  they  contain  within 
so  short  a  time. 

Not  only  must  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  circulation  of  air  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  clay  to  be  dried,  but 
they  must  be  adjusted  to  each 
other,  as  the  following  statement  will 
show: 

As  the  brick  are  placed  in  one  end  of 
the  dryer  directly  from  the  machine, 
soft  and  wet,  and  taken  from  the  other 
hard  and  dry,  it  is  seen  that  their  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  ends  of  the  dryer,  and 
that  the  heat  and  ventilation  of  each 
end  must  be  adapted  to  these  different 
conditions  and  requirements.  In  other 
words,  there  must  exist  different  tem¬ 
peratures  and  states  of  ventilation  in  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  dryer. 

Probably  all  clays  will  take  considera¬ 
ble  heat  and  stand  a  rapid  circulation 
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of  a  dry  air  during  the  last  stages  of 
drying,  while  but  a  few  would  be  capable 
of  withstanding  this  treatment  when 
fresh  from  the  machine.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  temperatures  of  the  opposite  ends  at 
considerably  different  degrees.  With  a 
rapid  circulation  there  would  be  a  de¬ 
cided  tendency  to  establish  a  uniformity 
of  heat  throughout,  and  this  shows  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  temperature 
and  circulation. 

The  temperature  and  hygrometric  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  air  are  very  different  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  it  may  be  that 
an  adjustment  of  the  heat  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  dryer  that  is  working  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  summer  may  be  so  far  from 
being  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  win¬ 
ter,  that  a  new  adjustment  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  satisfactory  results.  In 
other  words,  a  dryer  may  work  success¬ 
fully  in  summer  and  fail  in  winter,  or 
vice  versa. 

BURNING. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  burning  brick,  one  member  stated 
that  the  bottom  of  his  down  draft  kilns 
were  several  times  burned  harder  than 
the  top. 

He  did  not  state  that  this  occurrence 
was  the  rule,  but  that  it  happened  re¬ 
peatedly.  By  referring  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  kiln  used  he  verified  the 
statement. 

In  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  he 
offered  the  statement  that  heat  accumu¬ 
lates  behind  an  obstruction,  as  water 
does  behind  a  dam.  The  heat  was 
supposed  to  gather  back  of  the  floor  and 
this  accumulation  raised  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  above  that 
at  the  top. 

When  urged  for  an  explanation,  the 
representative  of  the  kiln  stated  that 
the  fire  boxes  were  open  and  thus  per¬ 
mitted  the  heat  to  passthrough  laterally 
without  going  to  the  crown  of  the  kiln. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  explanation 
is  correct.  Very  likely  the  kiln  was 
heated  to  the  bottom  to  the  degree  at 
which  the  brick  begin  to  soften.  The 
weight  of  the  superimposed  brick 
pressed  those  in  the  bottom  out  of  form, 
while  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln  were  not  subjected  to  such  pressure 
and  retained  their  shape,  although  they 
were  hotter  than  those  in  the  bottom. 
The  misshaped  brick  in  the  bottom, 
when  compared  with  the  straight  ones 
from  the  top,  led  to  the  idea  that  the 
kiln  was  burned  hardest  at  the  bottom. 

OVER  DRAFT. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  air  that 


should  be  admitted  into  the  kiln  and 
the  over  draft,  the  opinion  seemed  to 
obtain  that  two  uses  could  be  profitably 
made  of  this  air.  One  was  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  other  for 
carrying  excessive  heat  from  the  furnaces 
into  the  kiln.  The  use  of  cold  air  in  a 
kiln  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  furnaces  at  times 
when  they  become  too  hot,  is  only 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils.  It  is 
better  to  lose  a  little  heat  than  to  in¬ 
jure  the  ware  in  the  kiln. 

The  best  way,  if  it  can  be  done,  is  to 
regulate  the  fires  so  that  they  will  not 
get  too  hot. 

I  remember  once  hearing  some  one 
recommend  the  use  of  an  air  inlet  into 
the  fire  box  just  above  the  fire,  so  that 
the  furnaces  would  not  become  too  hot. 
This  was  obviously  an  expensive  way  of 
guarding  against  an  avoidable  objection. 

At  a  paving  brick  plant,  where  round 
down  draft  kilns  were  used,  I  saw  a  kiln 
burning  with  a  peep-hole  the  size  of  a 
brick,  two  by  four  inches,  into  each  bag 
wall  a  foot  or  two  above  the  fire.  The 
use  of  this  peep-hole  is  a  good  idea,  but 
the  burner  apparently  never  had  thought 
of  the  amount  of  heat  that  he  was  los¬ 
ing.  This  objection  would  readily  be 
obviated  by  making  the  hole  small  or 
closing  it  with  a  piece  of  glass. 

HEAT  OF  COOLING  KILNS. 

One  member  stated  that  he  had  seen 
a  system  of  utilizing  the  heat  from  a 
kiln  that  was  cooling,  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  the  air  in  the  green  kiln 
was  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat.  This 
question  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  a  kiln 
is  one  upon  which  much  thought  and 
money  have  been  expended  in  experi¬ 
menting  without  satisfactory  results, 
unless  it  be  in  the  use  of  continuous 
kiln.  These  require  an  outfit  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  keep  them  going  and 
are  not  within  the  range  of  small  opera¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  objections  met  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  heat  from  detached  kilns  is  the 
necessity  of  having  one  set  ready  to  start 
when  a  burning  kBn  is  finished  and 
ready  to  begin  cooling.  This 
calls  for  several  kilns  and  a  larger 
drying  capacity  than  the  average  opera¬ 
tor  employs. 

From  this  -we  get  the  deduction  that 
the  larger  plants  produce  brick  at  a  less 
cost  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  see  ahead 
a  hint  of  syndicates  and  trusts  in  brick¬ 
making  that  may  freeze  out  the  smaller 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
maker  derives  courage  from  the  fact 
that  freights  on  brick  are  so  high  that 


the  territory  for  each  plant  is  limited, 
and  large  plants  will  only  prosper  near 
large  markets. 

PLATTING  WITH  ASBESTOS. 

The  use  of  sheets  of  asbestos  for  plat¬ 
ting  the  tops  of  kilns  was  recommended 
and  is  certainly  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

Asbestos  will  probably  not  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  platting  of  brick  laid 
flatwise,  but  it  could  probably  be  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  covering  the  kiln 
when  burning,  instead  of  the  old  method 
of  covering  with  loose  dirt.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  readily  shifting  the  sheets  from 
place  to  place  would  recommend  their 
use  in  controlling  the  heat  and  direct¬ 
ing  it  to  different  parts  of  the  kiln.  They 
might  be  found  to  be  valuable  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  over  cold  spots,  caused  by  a  down¬ 
ward  current  of  cold  air. 

DISCOLORATION. 

Aside  from  -the  influence  of  white¬ 
washing,  several  cases  were  mentioned 
which  tend  to  effect  the  color  ot  brick 
in  burning.  The  condition  of  the 
weather,  whether  wet  or  dry,  windy  or 
calm,  produces  different  shades  of  color. 
Windy  and  wet  weather  tend  to  give 
the  brick  made  of  common  clays  a  gray¬ 
ish,  stone-ware  cast.  This  is  probably 
due  to  chemical  action  between  the 
moisture  of  the  air  and  the  brick.  This 
is  verified  by  the  peculiar  method  of 
burning  brick  in  China,  mentioned  in 
the  Clay-Worker  a  few  months  ago. 
In  that  method  a  blanket  was  spread 
over  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown,  and  kept  saturated  with  water. 
The  account  states  that  the  brick  burned 
have  a  hard,  grayish  cast. 

Exposure  to  the  fire,  as  is  well  known, 
discolors  the  brick  and  makes  them 
dark.  The  amount  of  draft  or  the 
velocity  with  which  the  air  and  products 
of  combustion  pass  through  the  kiln 
has  an  effect  upon  the  color,  as  has 
been  shown  by  burning  clay  goods 
made  of  the  same  clay  in  different  kilns. 
My  observation  teaches  that  the  better 
the  draft,  the  brighter  arrd  more  uniform 
the  color.  D.  W.  Stookey, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


HOW  SOME  MEN  TRY  IT. 


Some  men  try  advertising  as  the 
Indian  tried  feathers.  He  took  one 
feather,  laid  it  on  the  board,  and  slept 
on  it  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  re¬ 
marked  :  “White  man  say  feathers  heap 
soft ;  white  man  d —  fool.” — Exchange. 
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A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 


THE  representative  Chiefs  of  the 
manufacturing  departments  of 
the  New  York  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta  Company  held  their 
Seventh  Annual  Banquet  on  the 
16th,  and  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

The  party  consisted  of  fifteen  employ¬ 
es,  and  some  invited  guests.  Each 
person  represented  some  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  architectural  terra  cotta  work. 

After  the  substantial  part 
of  the  Banquet  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  superintendent, 

James  Taylor,  called  upon  F. 

H.  Kimball,  architect,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  Toast,  “The 
Architects  Who  Show  Us 
What  to  Make  with  Terra 
Cotta,”  and  with  pleasant 
words  he  told  the  guests 
what  architecture  required  of 
the  clayworker. . 

Clay  miner,  C.  A.  Bloom¬ 
field,  responded  to  the  Toast, 

“Clay  diggers  and  Their  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  Terra  Cotta.” 

I.  R.  Owens,  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Company,  an¬ 
swered  to  the  Toast,  “The 
Financial  Department  of  the 
Clayworking  Industry.” 

Then  in  turn  each  Chief  of 
his  department  spoke  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Toasts  specially 
given  to  suit  each  depart¬ 
ment,  from  the  draughtsman 
to  the  skipper. 

The  final  Toast  was  given 
with  a  hip-hurra, — “The  Terra 
Cotta  Makers  of  America,”  and 
Mr.  James  Taylor  gave  a  short 
address  upon  the  technical 
relations  necessary  'between 
all  departments,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsible  superintendent,  not 
forgetting  the  good  will,  and 
co-operation  that  tend  to  that 
friendly  intercourse  and  feel¬ 
ing,  without  which  no  such 
business  as  clayworking  could  succeed. 
The  entire  party  then  adjourned  to  the 
Star  Theatre  to  see  comedian  C.  H. 
Crane,  in  the  play  “On  Probation.” 

The  entire  cost  of  this  annual  festival 
is  provided  by  the  New  York  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  and  we  judge  must 
prove  a  very  profitable  investment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  a 
copy  of  the  menu  card,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  occasion,  and 
is  a  very  pretty  souvenir. 

The  distinctive  feature,  the  portraits 


of  the  participants,  we  reproduce  that 
our  readers  may  see  what  a  fine  looking 
lot  of  clayworkers  Mr.  Taylor  has 
gathered  about  him. 


CONVENTION  BR1CKDUST. 


BY  A  CHARTER  MEMBER. 


S' 


'HE  cause  of  discoloration  of  brick 
walls  was  finally,  and  frequently, 
and  variously  discovered,  determ¬ 
ined,  and,  sat  upon.  Our  official  chem¬ 


ist,  my  distinguished  friend  who  dwells 
on  the  banks  of  “The  Beautiful  River,” 
demonstrated,  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
that  horizontal  contact  of  moist  air  was 
harmless,  while  vertical  contact  would 
cause  the  brick  wall  to  “blossom  for  the 
tomb.”  My  equally  distinguished  and 
scientific  friend  Eudaly,  thought  he 
could  detect  a  distinction,  but  utterly 
failed  to  catch  on  to  the  difference.  One 
of  them  was  horizontally  right,  the  other 
vertically  wrong. 

Brother  Taylor,  of  New  York,  made  a 


gallant  fight  against  heavy  odds,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  whitewashing 
his  theory,  had  he  not  got  a  little  be¬ 
fogged,  and  disclosed  that  there  was 
lime  in  rainwater  in  some  localities, 
which  threw  Don  MacDonald  into  a 
spasm,  and  the  balance  of  the  members 
into  convulsions.  Bro.  Taylor,  however, 
presented  an  unbroken  front,  and  fell 
back  in  good  order. 

Friend  Dingee  came  on  the  field 
rather  late  in  the  fight  but  rushed  bold¬ 
ly  to  the  front  with  his 
theory,  just  in  time  to  fill  up 
the  wide  gap  left  open  in  the 
front  line  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Bro.  Taylor.  Mr.  Dingee 
says  to  build  your  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  street  facing  east, 
and  no  whitewash  will  appear; 
build  it  facing  west  and  it  will 
bloom  like  a  plum  tree.  Now, 
Brother  Dingee,  most  of  our 
streets  have  two  sides  and  we 
want  to  build  on  both  sides 
of  it,  so  your  theory,  to  say  the 
least,  is  mighty  inconvenient. 

While  there  were  a  few 
members  that  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  mysterious 
thing  we  call  efflorescence, 
and  could  explain  it  to  their 
satisfaction,  the  majority  of  us 
were  hopelessly  left  where 
Moses  was  when  the  light 
went  out.  However,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  interesting,  and 
the  facts  brought  out  and  put 
on  record  by  the  discussion, 
will,  doubtless,  when  taken  up 
and  carefully  compared  and 
studied,  throw  much  light  on 
this  mooted  question. 

There  is  no  question  of 
greater  import  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  face  brick  than 
this  one  of  discoloration  of 
bricks  in  the  wall.  It  is  the 
great  and  only  objection  that 
can  be  brought  against  bricks 
as  a  building  material, — they 
are  durable,  fire-proof;cheap,and  pleasing 
to  the  eye, but  how  many.many  times  does 
this  fear  of  efflorescence  cause  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  recommend  stone  or  marble — a 
material  more  costly,  yet  inferior  in  fire¬ 
proof  qualities.  It  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  spend  time 
and  money,  if  we  can  discover  the  cause 
and  find  a  remedy.  I  would  suggest 
that  all  who  are  interested  prepare  an 
article  upon  this  subject,  giving  their 
theory  of  the  cause,  their  reasons  for 
forming  the  theory,  and,  their  ideas  as 
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to  the  proper  remedy,  and  send  them  to 
the  Clay-Worker,  where  they  can  be 
compared  and  studied  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  or  causes,  and 
a  remedy. 

The  writer  will  venture  this  much : 
Buildings  put  up  in  summer  do  not 
show  this  discoloration  so  much  as 
those  built  in  spring  and  winter. 

Bricks  made  from  same  clay  will  dis¬ 
color  in  one  building  and  not  in 
another.  This  would  prove  that  bricks 
laid  up  at  diflerent  periods  are  subject 
to  different  natural  influences.  There 
is  one  thing  that  should  be  understood 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  viz.: 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
efflorescence  and  whitewash.  The  latter 
shows  on  the  bricks  burned  in  the  kiln, 
and  is  deposited  there  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  watersmoking.  The  former  does 
not  appear  until  the  bricks  are  laid  in 
the  wall,  or  exposed  to  the  weather  be¬ 
fore  they  are  laid. 

WHY  SOME  PAPERS  ARE  TOO  LONG. 

“Smoky  City”  seems  to  think  that  the 
papers,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  long.  The  writer  would  sug¬ 
gest,  that  if  all  the  matter,  or  nearly  all 
of  it,  that  compose  these  papers  read 
before  the  convention  were  strictly  orig¬ 
inal,  instead  of  so  much  encyclopediacal 
compilation,  they  would  be  not  only 
more  interesting  to  the  average  member 
but  much  more  brief.  In  reading  a  pa¬ 
per  upon  any  particular  subject  pertain¬ 
ing  to  our  business,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject.  If  we 
succeed  in  doing  this,  we  leave  no  room 
for  discussion,  and  this  gives  no  one  else 
a  chance  to  tell  his  story.  The  paper 
should  treat  the  subject  in  a  general 
way,  and  suggest  topics  for  discussion 
by  the  convention;  in  this  discussion, 
the  details  can  be  taken  up  and  discussed 
at  length,  or  briefly,  as  the  members 
think  best.  Members  do  not  attend 
these  meetings  to  study  history,  they 
want  practical  truths  and  suggestions  in 
a  condensed  form;  one  page  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Number  of  the  Clay-Worker 
will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  Such  mat¬ 
ter.  However,  the  papers  read  before 
the  convention  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  read  before  any  preceding 
one,  and  some  of  them  were  well  up 
above  the  average. 

Friend  Purington  may  talk  some  in 
the  next  convention,  but  if  he  takes  a 
good  square  look  at  his  picture  in  the 
Convention  Number,  he'll  never  smile 
again. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Paper  No  H. 

SILICON  CONTINUED. 

Continuing  our  subject  from  the 
\  February  issue  we  have  to  consider 
further  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
just  now,  that  part  which  ought  to  be  of 
some  service,  and  therefore  interesting 
to  clayworkers,  especially  the  vitrified 
paving  brick  manufacturers,  because  of 
some  points  of  resemblance  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wares.  Ordinary  glass  goods  are 
very  brittle  at  their  best,  but  can  be 
made  comparatively  tough  and  elastic 
by  thoroughly  annealing.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  they  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  amountof  annealing, ora  large 
percentage  of  them  would  fly  to  pieces 
before  leaving  the  factory.  This  anneal¬ 
ing  is  simply  a  very  slow  cooling.  The 
goods  after  being  shaped  are  put  into 
another  hot  furnace  or  oven,  where  they 
are  gradually  cooled  down,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  cold  air  entering  at 
any  point;  the  furnace  is,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderably  hotter  than  the  goods  being 
put  in.  This  is  to  relieve  the  strains 
already  developed  in  the  articles  while 
they  were  being  formed  by  the  workmen, 
their  temperature  being  rapidly  reduced 
during  this  period,  the  outer  crust  solid¬ 
ifying  before  the  interior,  producing 
irregular  contractions,  which  the  an¬ 
nealing  regulates  and  equalizes.  “Ru¬ 
pert’s  drops”  afford  a  very  good  example 
of  the  brittleness  and  the  internal  strain 
on  unannealed  glass.  These  drops  are 
made  by  dropping  liquid  glass  into  cold 
water.  They  are  spherical  at  one  end 
and  conical  at  the  other  and  if  only  the 
tail  end  be  broken  off  one  of  these  drops, 
it — the  drop — flies  into  powder. 

All  are  not  familiar  with  “Rupert’s 
drops,”  but  I  think  all  are  familiar  with 
kerosene  lamp  chimneys  and  with  the 
breaking  of  them  too ;  these  sometimes 
break  without  any  apparent  cause ; 
sometimes  a  drop  of  moisture  ora  breath 
of  cold  air  does  the  mischief,  this  is 
when  the  chimney  is  hot.  Glass  being 
a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  guard  against  sudden 
heating  as  sudden  cooling,  also  local 
heating  and  cooling. 

SAME  PRINCIPLES  PREVAIL  IN  CLAY  GOODS 
AS  IN  GLASS. 

These  principles  are  all  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  sewer  pipe, 
drain  tile  and  every  description  of  brick, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  no  question 
about  all  these  kinds  of  ware  being  im¬ 
proved  by  annealing. 


The  clay  wares,  of  course,  need  no 
special  annealing  oven  or  kiln,  but  may 
be,  and  are,  annealed  in  the  kiln  where 
they  are  burnt.  “Cooling  off”  too  quick¬ 
ly  is  a  pretty  general  fault  and  ruins 
more  ware  and  brick  than  is  generally 
admitted.  I  think  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick  has  drawn  attention  to 
this  principle  more  than  anything  else 
has  in  the  brick  business.  A  well  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  being  a  very  coarse  graded 
glass  brick,  we  must  naturally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  have  similar 
properties  and  require  similar  treatment, 
and  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that 
the  harder  any  brick  is  burnt,  the  more  care¬ 
fully  it  ought  to  be  cooled.  This  applies 
equally  well  to  sewer  pipe,  tile,  and  clay 
goods  generally.  A  careful  study  of 
annealing — not  only  glass  and  clay 
goods,  but  metals  also — will  soon  con¬ 
vince  us  of  the  fallacy  so  prevalent 
amongst  clayworkers  and  others  who 
have  become  such  ardent  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirers  of  chemistry  that  they 
are  almost  ready  to  stake  their  lives  on 
chemical  composition  being  the  source 
of  all  the  good  and  bad  properties  of 
their  wares.  While  I  am  one  of  the  last 
to  detract  the  merits  of  chemical  com¬ 
position  I  cannot  overlook  the  mechani¬ 
cal  properties  of  matter,  nor  assign  to 
the  chemical  that  which  belongs  to  the 
mechanical. 

MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  EFFECT  CHANGES 
IN  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 

Everyday  life  and  labor  is  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  illustrative  of  the  assertion  just 
made,  and  we  need  not  leave  the  brick¬ 
yard  to  find  one.  Two  bricks  made  in 
the  same  yard,  from  the  same  clay  burnt 
side  by  side  in  the  same  kiln,  are  equal 
in  their  dimensions,  etc.,  etc.,  but  one  is 
25  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  other. 
Why?  One  was  made  by  hand,  and  the 
other  made  by  a  stiff  mud  machine,  con¬ 
sequently  had  more  clay  pressed  into 
the  same  space,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
certain  percentage  of  space  in  the  hand 
made  brick  is  occupied  by  water,  while 
a  much  less  percentage  of  space  contains 
the  water  of  the  machine-made  brick; 
this  brick  also  required  much  more 
power  to  mould  it.  These  bricks  are 
vastly  different  in  their  properties,  yet 
their  chemical  composition  is  the  same, 
and  their  difference  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  manipulation  or  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment  they  received. 

Again  two  pieces  of  steel  from  the 
same  bar  heated  to  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  same  fire,  withdrawn  simult¬ 
aneously  from  the  fire,  and  one  plunged 
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into  cold  water,  the  other  buried  care¬ 
fully  in  hot  sand;  this  latter  must  remain 
several  hours  in  the  sand,  the  one  in 
the  cold  water  bucket  will  soon  be  ready 
for  examination.  Assuming  now  that 
this  steel  cotitains  about  1  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  this  is  what  an  examination  will 
reveal.  Cold  water  treatment  piece,  full 
of  checks,  or  water  cracks,  and  so  hard 
that  no  edged  tool  will  cut  it  while  cold 
and  utterly  ruined  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose  but  remelting.  How  different  with 
other  piece;  it  appears  to  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  now  instead  of  a 
stifl  stubborn  piece,  it  bends  like  iron 
and  may  be  folded  upon  itself  without 
trouble,  or  any  signs  of  fracture.  Now 
these  pieces  still  retain  their  1  per  cent, 
carbon,  but  the  treatment  they  received 
gave  them  entirely  opposite  mechanical 
properties. 

If  any  of  the  Clay-Worker  readers 
wish  to  try  this  softening  hard  high 
tempered  steel,  let  them  take  a  small 
piece  of  say  £-inch  square,  heat  to  a 
cherry  heat  in  the  cooking  stove  fire  and 
then  put  it  in  the  oven,  closing  the  door, 
and  go  to  bed  and  allow  the  fire  to  die 
out,  next  morning  they  will  find  their 
steel  as  soft  as  they  will  ever  need  it. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  must 
request  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  a 
rather  absurd  misprint  in  my  last  paper, 
I  am  made  to  say  “Lard”  instead  of  Sard. 

W.  Waplington. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHARACTERS  AND  SHAMS  IN  BRICK¬ 
MAKING  AND  HOW  TO  GET 
RID  OP  THEM. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

THERE  is  not  a  business,  profession, 
or  pursuit,  known  to  man,  but 
has  its  charlatans,  and  shams. 
I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  evils,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  are  necessary,  and  this  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  only  true  in  the  arts,  and 
industries  of  man,  but  also  true  in 
ethics.  Can  we  doubt  this  ?  When  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers  said,  “It  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.” 
This  grand,  matchless  text  of  ethical 
philosophy,  suggests  an  immense  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  most  profound  thoughts  of 
man,  and  in  the  sweep  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion,  would  include  even  the  modest 
craft  of  brickmaking. 

But  why  need  quack,  or  “offensive” 
brickmakers?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
If  there  were  no  bad  brickmakers  there 


would  be  no  bad  brick,  and  the  good 
brickmaker  would  have  no  test  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  reason  to  claim  preference 
in  the  sale  of  his  brick,  unless  he  cut 
prices  under  his  competitors,  which 
would  not  be  a  desirable  or  profitable 
policy. 

NO,  BAD  BRICKMAKERS,  AS  BRICKMAKERS, 
DO  NO  HARM. 

No  more  than  whiskey,  as  whiskey,  or 
pistols,  as  pistols,  do  harm.  If  a  man 
treats  whiskey  decently,  and  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  self  respect,  and  don’t 
make  a  beast  of  himself,  by  drinking 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  but  only  as 
a  medicine,  keeping  out,  and  away  from 
such  vile  places  as  saloons,  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  “  John  Barley-corn ”  as  harmless 
as  a  babe,  and  indeed  a  friend,  as  a  med¬ 
icine,  in  some  cases.  So  with  pistols, 
and  everything  that  man  can,  or  may 
use.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  a 
thing,  and  not  the  thing  itself,  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  great  evil  and  harm. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CIVIL  ENGI¬ 
NEERS 

Are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  operations  of  charlatan,  quack  brick¬ 
makers.  If  they  make  a  specification 
for  brick  work  to  exclude  all  salmon  or 
bad  brick,  they  either  do  it  as  a  blind 
to  deceive  good  brickmakers,  or  else 
they  attend  to  the  brick  work  in  such  a 
perfunctory  manner,  that  the  cunning 
quack  brickmaker  will  get  in  his  infer¬ 
ior  brick,  notwithstanding  the  owner  of 
the  work,  private  or  public,  will  think 
all  the  time  that  he  is  getting  a  first-class 
job  done. 

THE  THING  FOR  GOOD  BRICKMAKERS  TO  DO, 

If  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  bad  brickmakers,  is  to  educate 
the  general  public  up  to  the  idea  of  a 
good  brick,  and  the  importance  of  using 
only  good  brick.  Let  the  true  brick¬ 
maker  talk,  write  and  act,  all  the  time, 
when,  and  where  he  can  get  attention, 
in  favor  of  using  only  good  brick.  Let 
him  show  that  an  eight-inch  wall,  well- 
built,  of  hard,  strong,  well-burned  brick, 
is  stronger  and  better  in  all  respects 
than  a  twelve-inch  wall,  built  of  inferior 
brick,  and  that  a  house  can  thus  be 
built  of  good  brick  that  costs  eight  dol¬ 
lars  per  thousand,  cheaper  than  of  bad 
brick  that  cost  but  six  dollars  per  thous¬ 
and,  not  only  this  advantage,  but  at  least 
eight  inches  would  be  saved  in  size  of 
rooms. 

All  intelligent,  good,  brickmakers, 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  influence 
architects  and  civil  engineers  to  specify 


and  use  none  but  the  best  brick  in  all 
of  their  work. 

It  is  said,  that  if  only  first-rate  brick 
were  used  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
a  supply,  and  this  suggests  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  having  more  well  skilled 
experts  in  the  brickmaking  business. 

All  this  time,  there  is  a  great  need  and 
want  of  thoroughly  trained,  and  compe¬ 
tent,  expert  brickmakers.  As  I  have 
said,  bad  brickmakers  are  not  a  positive 
evil,  but  a  scarcity  of  good  brickmakers 
is  an  evil. 

If  consumers  of  brick  cannot  find 
enough  good  brick  in  the  market  to 
supply  the  demand,  they  will  buy  such 
brick  as  can  be  had,  and  thus  the  use  of 
inferior  brick  is  a  necessity,  and, 
hence,  they  are  respectable,  and  can 
keep  company  with  the  best  brick. 
Just  as  boys  and  girls  get  into  bad  com¬ 
pany,  if  their  social  wants  are  not  well 
supplied  with  good  company.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  human  nature  and  action,  is 
to  grade  down,  and  as  long  as  society  is 
satisfied  with  a  low  grade  of  men  and 
things,  of  course  the  supply  will  be 
abundant,  because  the  demand  seems  to 
be  respectable. 

As  it  is  now,  good  brickmakers  are 
forced  into  company  with  bad  ones,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  enough  good  brick 
to  supply  the  needs  of  builders.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  builders  to  get 
enough  good  brick  of  good  brickmakers 
to  hide  the  bad  brick  they  get  from  bad 
brickmakers.  When  there  comes  to  be 
a  full  supply  of  well  skilled  brickmakers, 
the  builders  and  consumers  of  brick, 
generally,  will  have  no  cause  or  reason 
for  patronizing  unskilled  adventurous 
brickmakers.  Such  brickmakers  will 
be  classed  as  fictitious,  or  “shoddy,”  and 
only  those  who  wish  to  do  temporary 
cheap  brick  work  will  patronize  them, 
they  will  in  no  way  compete  with,  or 
damage,  good,  well  skilled  brickmakers. 
HOW  CAN  A  SUPPLY  OF  EXPERT  BRICK¬ 
MAKERS  BE  HAD? 

I  have  often,  from  time  to  time,  in 
articles  heretofore  written  for  the  Clay- 
Worker,  proposed,  and  pointed  out  the 
ways  and  means,  by  which  a  fair  and 
good  supply  of  skilled  brickmakers 
could  be  had  and  provided,  for  all  the 
demands  of  the  brickmaking  industry; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  such  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  men  as  Joseph  Fairhall, 
brought  this  subject  forward  in  the  late 
convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Of  all  the  excellent  papers  read  before 
that  convention,  I  think  I  can  say  in  all 
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fairness,  that  the  one  read  by  Mr.  Fair- 
hall  on  the  “Professional  Brickmaker,"  will 
rank  first  in  importance  and  ability. 
This  is  no  invidious  distinction;  person¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Fairliall  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  write  this  in  return  for  any 
compliment  that  Mr.  Fairhall  paid  me 
in  his  address,  but  as  I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  more  well  skilled 
brickmakers,  it  is  just  and  proper  that 
I  should  refer  to  Mr.  Fairhall’s  address 
on  this  subject. 

The  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  as 
reported,  was  a  success,  and  shows  a 
growing  interest  and  progress  in  the 
brickmaking'  industry,  that  must  excite 
a  just  and  laudable  pride  in  all  true 
brickmakers.  But  the  best  of  conven¬ 
tional  bodies  will  make  some  mistakes, 
and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  smashed  all  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules  “flat  as  a  flounder,”  when 
they  “flew  the  track”  and  ignored  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Fairhall’s  paper  on  the 
“Professional  Brickmaker.”  The  order 
of  business  was  to  discuss  the  papers 
read,  and  until  the  discussions  were  had, 
and  over,  no  motion  could  be  in  order, 
but  the  privileged  motions,  which  are  to 
“refer  to  —  committee ,”  “ lay  on  the  table,"  or 
“adjourn.”  I  do  not  know  that  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  even  pretends  to  be  governed 
by  parliamentary  rules.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Fairhall  was  entitled  to  com¬ 
mon  conventional  courtesy,  and  some 
proper  disposition  of  his  address  should 
have  been  made.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  convention  had  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  showing  contempt  for  Mr.  Fair¬ 
hall,  nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  not  “germane,"  or  in  any  way 
referring  to  the  regular  order  of  business, 
and  then  ignoring  Mr.  Fairhall’s  paper 
altogether,  was  in  contempt  of  the  right 
of  Mr.  Fairhall  as  a  member  of  the  body. 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  BRICKMAKERS  A  “NEW 
THING,” 

They  say.  So  are  brick  machines,  and 
brick  kilns,  and  many  kinds  of  clay 
goods  new  things.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  a 
new  thing,  and  the  excellent  journals 
that  are  talking  clay  work  intelligently 
and  interestingly,  are  new  things.  Now- 
all  these  new  things  are  pregnant  with 
either  good  or  evil,  will  any  one  say  that 
it  is  evil,  and,  if  good,  will  not  the 
fecundity  of  all  the  fine  clay  journals,  and 
the  healthy,  robust  N.  B.  M.  A.  bring 
forth  indue  time  a  healthy  brickmaker’s 
college  ?  And  will  not  such  a  baby  college 
soon  grow  to  vigorous,  efficient  man¬ 
hood  ?  And  will  it  not  be  fully  equipped 
and  able  to  practically,  and  theoretically, 
instruct  and  educate  all,  naturally  com¬ 


petent,  and  inclined  to  be  expert  clay- 
workers  or  brickmakers?  Certainly  it 
will;  and  in  a  very  few-  years  to  come, 
we  will  see  a  brickmaker  or  clayworker 
of  any  kind,  with  the  initials  of  his 
diploma  “M.  C.”  (Master  of  Clay  Work) 
on  his  card  or  breastpin,  and  he  will  not 
shy  when  he  meets  any  other  professional 
— though  he  might  not  want  to  be  mixed 
with  the  “M.  C’s”  at  the  national  capital, 
few  of  which  have  the  mental  and  in¬ 
dustrial  qualities  to  become  real  true 
expert  clayworkers. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELED  BRICK. 

SHE  many  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  to  the  individual 
who  is  induced  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick  may  be  called  legion.  Some  have 
overcome  them  ;  others  have  gone  down 
under  them.  The  demand  for  this  class 
of  goods,  is  only  for  the  very  best  quali¬ 
ty.  Nobody  can  afford  to  buy  poor 
enameled  bricks  and  consequently  no 
one  can  afford  to  produce  an  inferior 
grade.  Therefore  my  advice  to  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of 
enameled  brick,  is,  to  give  up  the  idea 
altogether  unless  they  are  “sure”  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  as  fine  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  goods,  and  a  little  finer,  then 
either  imported  or  home  made. 

To  make  a  pure  “enameled”  brick  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  person  must  have  had  a  long 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
compounding  and  manipulation  of 
enamels  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clay 
and  then  even  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  must  be  able  to  so  mix  his  clays 
that  enamel  and  clay  will  agree. 

The  question  is  very  often  put,  “Which 
is  the  best  kind  of  brick  for  enameling 
purposes?  The  dry  dust  made  brick, 
the  semi-dry  or  the  one  made  from  plas¬ 
tic  clay.  After  a  number  of  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time,  I  have  made  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
in  all  conditions,  made  from  dry,  semi¬ 
dry  and  plastic  clays,  I  believe  it  to  be 
just  as  easy  to  enamel  one  as  the  other. 
The  main  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is, 
the  particular  kind  of  enamel  to  be  used 
or  whether,  strictly  speaking,  it  shall  be 
an  enamel  at  all,  the  kind  of  brick  to  be 
enameled  and  the  condition  of  the 
brick  at  the  time  the  enamel  is  put  on. 

Why  have  so  many  failed  to  produce 
good  enameled  bricks,  and  others  failed 
to  produce  even  a  fair  quality?  Simply 
because  they  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
principles  I  have  laid  down  as  absolute¬ 


ly  necessary  to  their  successful  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  surprising  to  me,  how 
easily  capitalists  and  otliersowningbeds 
of  clay,  have  been  persuaded  to  go  right 
into  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
bricks.  They  have  not  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  themselves,  not  even  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  brick,  but  some  one 
has  come  along  who  has  been  able  to 
put  an  enamel  on  the  face  of  several 
small  bricks,  about  two  inches  long, 
which  he  draws  out  of  his  vest  pocket, 
saying  at  the  same  time  he  can  give  them 
whole  kilns  of  bricks  equal  to  them  and 
that  settles  it.  They  are  told  that  enam¬ 
eled  bricks  can  be  produced  for  $20 
per  1,000  and  will  sell  at  $90  to  $100,  and 
in  an  instant  the  man  is  asked  how 
much-cash  he  wants  down,  what  inter¬ 
est  in  the  concern  and  how  much  per 
week,  salary?  A  case  very  recently 
came  under  my  own  observation,  where 
three  professional  men,  whose  only 
guarantee  of  there  success  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks  was,  that  they  owned  a 
bed  of  clay. 

An  individual  came  along  with  his 
vest  pocket  full  of  “samples.”  They 
took  the  bait,  formed  a  company,  built  a 
plant,  gave  the  “enameler”  equal  inter¬ 
est  with  themselves,  without  any  liabili¬ 
ty,  and  a  salary  of  $30  per  week.  What 
was  the  result;  he  “experimented”  for 
nine  months,  and  never  gave  them  one 
kiln  of  salable  bricks.  The  company 
has  now  found  out  that  (to  them  at 
least)  there  is  no  profit  in  enameled 
bricks. 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
put  an  enamel  On  the  face  of  a  brown 
brick,  and  that  same  enamel  will  agree 
with  the  “surface”  of  almost  any  other 
brick,  but  the  surface  only,  and  then 
even  the  brick  must  be  burned  with  the 
enameled  face  placed  in  the  kiln  up¬ 
wards  the  brick  laid  perfectly  even,  or 
else  when  the  enamel  fuses  it  will  flow 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  end 
but  if  the  brick  is  placed  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  the  enamel  will  run  off 
almost  altogether. 

My  advice  to  all  those  desirous  of  pro¬ 
ducing  perfect  enameled  bricks  and 
who,  through  want  of  experience,  etc., 
have  to  call  in  practical  men,  is  to  give 
the  men  some  of  your  clay,  let  them 
manipulate  it  and  return  the  clay,  in  the 
shape  of  good  enameled  bricks,  with  the 
enamel  on  the  ends  as  well  as  the  top  or 
side  and  if  they  can’t  do  this,  don’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

The  adventurer  desires  to  be  paid 
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first,  the  honest  practical  man  will  prove 
his  ability  and  then  make  reasonable 
terms. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BRICK  TO  BE 
ENAMELED. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  the  brick 
should  be  first  burned  before  the  enamel 
is  applied  in  order  to  be  most  success¬ 
ful  with  it  ? 

While  this  is  a  matter  which  in  a 
great  measure  depends  very  much  on 
the  composition  of  the  clay  of  which 
the  brick  is  made,  yet  something  may 
be  said  on  the  effect  of  enamel  on  burnt 
and  unburned  bricks,  ( i .  e.)  producing 
an  enameled  brick  with  one  fire  or  with 
two  burnings.  The  method  usually 
adopted  with  an  unburned  brick  is  to 
cover  the  part  to  be  enameled  with  a 
white  slip  by  means  of  a  brush  or  by  dip¬ 
ping  and  afterwards  the  repeat  the  oper¬ 
ation  with  transparent  or  lime  trans¬ 
parent  glaze;  the  glaze  in  most  cases  be¬ 
ing  a  raw  or  unfritted  one.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  this  is  not  an  enamel  but 
simply  an  ordinary  glaze,  common  glaze 
with  a  white  slip  lining.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  against  this  method. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  utterly  impossible 
by  this  process  to  obtain  what  is  so  much 
desirable  in  white  enameled  bricks, 
(i.  e.)  uniformity  of  color.  The  slip  is 
sure  to  be  put  thicker  on  some  than  on 
others.  Those  which  receive  a  thin 
coating  of  slip,  if  on  an  ocherous  clay 
(buff)  will  throw  up  sometimes  a  pale 
brown  and  other  times  a  deep  straw 
color  hue  in  patches.  Bricks  made  of 
red  clay,  will,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
feric  acid,  throw  up  dark  brown  spots 
if  pottassa  be  present.  Sometimes  the 
spots  or  blotches  will  be  of  deep  black 
red.  Their  are  many  other  imperfec¬ 
tions  that  are  individually  known  to  the 
brickmaker  who  has  adopted  this  slip 
and  glaze  method  and  has  but  thinly 
covered  his  brick  with  slip.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  brick  be  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  slip  he  is  subject  to  peeling 
and  chipping  and  what  is  still  worse 
cracking  of  the  slip;  nor  is  this  all, 
be  is  subject  during  the  burning  to 
the  treble  variation  of  contraction 
and  expansion.  This  alone  sometimes 
gives  a  very  high  percentage  of  loss;  but 
supposing  all  these  defects  have  been 
remedied,  their  still  remains  the  fact, 
that  the  slip  is  covered  with  a  “raw 
glaze,”  I  mean  a  glaze  that  has  not, 
any  part  of  it,  been  “fritted”  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  the  bricks  wont  stand  the 
various  atmospheric  changes.  The  glaze 


after  a  short  time  will  “craze”  the  lining, 
chip  off  and  the  whole  is  a  failure. 

Another  source  of  trouble,  is  the 
“blackening”  of  the  glaze  when  the 
bricks  are  burnt  in  the  open  kiln,  I 
know  this  is  generally  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  but  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  Sulphur  always  proves 
its  presence  bj.  giving  a  starry  or  mottled 
appearance  to  the  “surface”  of  the  glaze 
and  which  may  sometimes  be  removed, 
but  the  “dirty  white  brick”  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  caused  by  the  impurities  in  the 
lead  or  spar,  (chiefly  the  former.)  This 
difficulty  would  in  a  very  great  measure 
be  obviated  if  the  glaze  was  “fritted.” 

Their  still  remains  the  other  question 
whether  it  is  profitable  with  all  its  atten¬ 
dant  risks,  to  enamel  with  one  burning, 
but  as  this  is  a  question  more  for  a 
practical  brickmaker  then  myself  I  shall 
pass  it  by,  believing  that  the  true  Ameri¬ 
can  brickmaker  with  true  American 
grit  will  “do”  what  he  has  concluded 
will  be  the  best  for  “himself.” 

In  my  next  I  may  deal  with  some 
points  bearing  on  the  “true  enamel”  and 
will  now  close  by  saying  to  those  con¬ 
templating  the  production  of  enameled 
bricks,  see  to  it  first  of  all,  that  your 
pocket  book  is  well  lined. 

Wm.  Clayton. 

NEW  YORK  NEWS. 

WHAT  THE  CAPTAINS  ARE  DOING. 

N  the  spring,  the  fellows  who  write 
poetry  tell  us,  is  the  time  a  man’s 
thoughts  turn  to  love.  I  think  that 
the  brick  captains  this  spring  have  a 
problem  before  them  that  calls  for  the 
use  of  “gray  matter” to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  not  on  the  matter  of  love, — but 
what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  making 
brick  in  1893  from  present  standpoint. 
When  playing  cards,  if  one  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  opponent’s  hand,  he  is  in 
shape  to  somewhat  protect  himself. 
Just  so,  as  early  as  it  is  in  the  season, 
the  buyers  are  playing  their  cards  open¬ 
ly,  and  if  ihe  manufacturer  does  not 
take  care  of  himself,  a  lower  range  of 
prices  will  prevail  this  season  than  last 
— and  before  new  brick  reach  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  of 
financial  help,  and  probably  there  are 
those  who  are  in  the  business  that  have 
all  they  want  to  carry,  and  if  some  prop¬ 
ositions  should  be  made  to  help  the 
market,  they  would  be  ready  to  fall  in, 
where  in  other  yards  they  would  not 
agree  to  anything.  If  something  is  not 
done,  1893  will  be  a  “record  breaker” 
long  to  be  remembered. 


WHAT  HACKENSACK  CAPTAINS  DID. 

Before  the  last  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  was  placed  before  your  readers, 
the  ice  embargo  had  been  raised  and 
some  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  would  cause  almost  any  one  to 
wonder  “where  they  was  at.”  On  the 
13th  of  the  month  the  ice  in  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  had  become  soft,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  a  tug  boat  with  barges 
through,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
captains  hurrying  around  to  get  barges, 
you  would  have  thought  that  New  York 
City  was  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
brick.  The  little  “Joker”  was  under  the 
other  thimble;  they  were  looking  after 
the  high  prices,  before  their  brethren  at 
Haverstraw  could  reach  the  market. 
Robbie  Burns  saying,  of  “the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a  gley,’ 
was  fully  carried  out.  The  boat  started 
out  on  the  14th,  reached  the  Erie  rail¬ 
road  bridge  to  find  it  frozen  fast.  Before 
they  got  it  loose  the  ice  moved  and 
crowded  down  on  the  bridge,  causing  a 
jam,  with  the  result  that  the  boats  did 
not  reach  the  yard  until  the  19th 
Sunday.  On  the  13th,  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  asked  his  agent  what  he  could  get 
for  a  cargo  of  his  brick.  “If  I  could  get 
it  here,  I  could  get  $7.50,”— something 
nice  after  the  $5.00  price  of  the  season 
before.  While  the  boats  were  waiting 
for  the  bridge  to  open,  the  Haverstraw 
captains  were  not  idle;  they  came  to 
New  York,  procured  a  large  tug  with  an 
ice  breaker  attached  and  with  another 
boat  to  help,  started  for  Haverstraw  and 
in  Haverstraw  Bay,  went  through  12 
inches  of  ice,  and  on  the  flats  18  inches 
were  found.  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  you  think 
that  the  dealers  in  N.  Y.  should  appreci¬ 
ate  such  favors  as  these?  They  appreci¬ 
ated  it  to  the  extent  that  they  bought 
just  as  small  a  quantity  as  they  could 
get  along  with,  knowing  that  there  were 
7  barges  loading  at  Haverstraw.  They 
let  the  market  meet  the  fate  of  McG  inty 
with  the  difference,  he  reached  bottom, 
in  the  case  of  the  brick  it  is  a  slow 
second. 

PRICES. 

While  the  men  were  busy  loading  the 
barges  at  Haverstraw,  hurrying  for  all 
they  were  worth,  to  be  told  that  the 
Haverstraw  tow  was  in  ahead.  Man¬ 
fully  through  the  lain  they  kept  at  it, 
loading  when  masons  could  not  lay 
brick,  to  hear  next  day  that  prices  was 
off,  and  so  from  day  to  day  a  fall,  and  a 
decided  one  from  that  which  they  started 
to  grasp.  Before  the  first  loaded  boat 
left  Hackensack,  Haverstraw  brick  were 
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selling  below  $6.00  per  M  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  there  is  not  a  barge  load  of 
brick  from  here  that  ^ill  bring  over 
$5.50.  Such  is  life,  if  there  is  any  life 
in  the  trade,  with  from  25  to  30  barges 
on  the  market  from  day  to  day,  to  pick 
from, and  buyers  combining  together  and 
buying  one  barge,  each  drawing  from 
her  as  they  need,  is  a  fine  point  to  keep 
a  full  market  and  a  low  one.  The  Hud¬ 
son  is  not  open  above  Newburgh  Bay, 
and  the  first  tow  from  there  has  not 
reached  the  market.  Where  the  market 
will  go  when  the  Up  River  men  can 
ship,  time  only  will  tell. 

USE  OF  COAL  DUST. 

Probably  many  of  your  readers  have 
never  seen  coal  dust  mixed  in  green 
brick.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
who  may  be  so  situated  that  they  could 
procure  and  use  it,  thereby  being  a  help 
to  them  in  burning.  It  will  save  wood 
as  well  as  enable  them  to  carry  a  steadier 
heat  than  where  all  wood  is  used,  and 
certainly  the  heads  and  outsides  and 
top  will  burn  out  better.  Anthracite 
dust  is  the  grade  used,  that  about  the 
size  of  brickbats,  giving  the  most  satis¬ 
faction.  Like  everything  else  the  quality 
does  not  always  range  the  same.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  dust  comes 
from  the  coal  yards  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  is  apt  to  have  more  of 
mother  earth  mixed  with  it  than  is 
beneficial  for  heat,  as  is  soon  found  out 
when  they  begin  to  heat  up  and  the 
heads  do  not  take  hold. 

The  dust  that  comes  direct  from  the 
mine  is  best,  but  cannot  always  be  pro¬ 
cured  when  wanted.  Coal  dust  in 
brickmaking  is  like  the  druggist  putting 
up  a  prescription — in  both  cases  the 
benefit  or  damage  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
“man.”  On  the  brickyard  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  cartman  who  is  sent  after 
it,  to  bring  more  than  he  should  or  drop 
some,  as  will  be  readily  seen  ;  too  much 
or  not  enough  heat  is  the  result.  You 
may  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  parties 
that  draw  it,  and  the  one  who  levels  the 
pits,  the  need  of  uniformity  and  have 
the  confidence  that  they  will  attend  to 
the  matter  satisfactorily,  but  they  become 
careless. 

I  may  quote  a  case  that  occurred  here 
not  long  ago.  On  adjoining  yards  they 
were  burning  their  last  kiln,  and  the 
same  men  on  each  yard  had  leveled  pit 
all  season.  On  the  one  yard  the  kiln 
was  keeping  hot  without  any  trouble. 
On  the  other  they  could  not  get  heat 
enough  and  they  were  firing  heavy 
to  swell  her  from  head  to  head.  It  cer¬ 


tainly  wras  not  in  the  coal  dust,  as  both 
yards  had  made  of  the  same  lot.  There 
was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  reached 
and  that  was,  that  there  had  not  been 
dust  enough  put  on,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  those  who  coaled  the  pit  had  failed 
in  their  duty,  which  was  found  to  be 
the  case  when  they  were  questioned. 
When  asked  why  they  leftofi  some,  their  ' 
reply  was  that  they  did  not  think  it 
would  make  any  difference.  The  difler- 
ence  to  them  was  the  shoveling  of  a  few 
more  shovelfuls  of  dust — to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  loss  of  dollars  in  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  light  brick.  Each 
yard  has,  at  the  dust  pile,  a  box.  A 
certain  number  filled  and  struck  off  and 
dumped  in  the  cart  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  pit,  and  no  mistake  would  be  made. 
With  rare  exception,  after  the  cartman 
has  drawn  the  dust  a  few  times,  he  will 
just  shovel  it  in  the  cart,  and  “guessing” 
that  he  has  the  amount  of  bushels  re¬ 
quired.  Some  may  say,  why  does  not 
the  man  who  levels  pit  detect  the  over¬ 
run  or  shortage  as  he  puts  it  in  the  pit. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all,  he 
wants  to  get  through.  The  cartmsn  has 
his  horse  turned  out  and  is  done. 

In  coaling  pits  there  is  but  one 
method  by  which  the  man  who  levels 
pit  could  positively  say  that  there  was 
not  enough  or  that  there  was  more  coal 
dust  than  there  should  be.  It  is  the 
practice  in  all  yards  to  draw  the  dust  to 
the  pit  and  dump  it  at  one  side,  for  use 
as  it  is  needed.  Some  have  a  box  hold¬ 
ing  so  much,  which  the  leveler  fills,  and 
as  the  clay  is  dumped  in  the  pit,  puts  it 
on.  When  that  box  is  empty  he  refills 
it,  and  when  the  last  box  has  been 
filled  he  ‘can  see  if  he  has  more  than 
usual  left,  or  if  he  falls  short.  He  is 
like  the  man  who  loaded  wood,  he  says 
nothing,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may. 
If  any  of  your  readers  who  have  used 
dust  and  not  had  very  good  results,  or 
if  any  should  be  about  to  try  the  use  of 
it,  they  will  see  by  the  above  it  is  not  a 
case  of  man  proposing  and  God  dispos¬ 
ing,  but  man’s  carelessness. 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  COALING. 

The  Hackensack  clay  is  hard  and 
stubborn  and  requires  to  lie  a  while  in 
the  bank,  which  makes  it  very  lumpy 
and  it  does  not  lay  compact  in  the  pit, 
particularly  in  the  “sod  pits,”  which  we 
have  here.  The  required  amount  of 
dust  is  drawn  to  the  pit  by  cartman  and 
the  leveler  has  a  box  which  he  fills.  He 
then  sprinkles  some  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  near  curb,  as  that  will  get  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  bottom,  as  there  is 


not  the  surface  for  the  dust  to  work 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  As  each 
cartload  of  clay  is  dumped  in  the  pit, 
the  leveler  throws  water  on  it  and  then 
sprinkles  two  shovelsful  of  dust  over  it, 
and  so  continuing  until  the  pit  is  full. 

If  he  has  not  exhausted  all  his  dust,  he 
throws  the  balance  over  the  top  of  the 
pit  of  clay. 

Where  circular  pits  are  used,  after  the 
pit  is  filled,  the  cartman  goes  for  the 
dust,  draws  and  dumps  it  longside  the 
pit,  where  the  leveler  spreads  it  over. 

In  this  case  the  cartman  has  it  all  his 
own  way,  as  there  is  no  measure  at  the 
pit  but  is  just  spread  it  on.  In  Haver- 
straw  where  the  clay  is  of  a  plastic  na¬ 
ture,  the  dust  is  drawn  to  the  pit,  the 
leveler  spreads  some  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  and  when  the  pit  is  filled  even 
with  the  curb,  he  spreads  over  it  about 
half  the  dust.  After  the  top  has  been 
put  on,  spreads  the  rest  over  the  top,  as 
the  clay  becomes  a  compact  mass. 
When  the  pit  shovelers  open  the  pit 
what  loose  dust  runs  down  adheres  to 
the  wet  clay,  so  that  when  put  in  the 
machine  it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  circular  pit,  if  the 
cartman  does  not  attend  to  his  orders 
there  will  be  trouble  in  the  camp.  The 
foreman  generally  makes  it  a  point  to 
appear  unexpectedly  at  the  dust  heap  to 
see  if  things  are  going  on  as  ordered, 
thereby  causing  cartman  to  do  as  he  is 
told.  If  he  is  left  to  himself  he  will 
shovel  in  cart  without  measuring. 

SINGLE  COAL. 

The  quantity  of  dust  put  into  a  thous¬ 
and  brick.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
rather  more  used  than  formerly.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  possessed  to  keep 
changing  the  quantity  of  dust  to  put  in. 
They  think  that  it  needs  more  and  will 
add  to  the  quantity,  with  the  result  of 
having  quite  a  supply  of  roily  brick, 
then  drop  off,  and  the  next  kiln  will  be 
off  color,  until  he  ^ets  it  through  his 
head  that  he  had  it  right  in  the  first 
place.  Some  put  in  one  bushel  to  a 
thousand  brick,  which  is  the  greatest 
amount  used,  others  between  three 
pecks  and  a  bushel,  say,  29  to  30  quarts 
with,  in  this  vicinity,  the  best  of  success, 
as  the  yards  use  circular  pits. 

DOUBLE  COAL. 

In  making,  double  coal,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  grade  of  coal  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  its  efficiency.  If  the  usual 
number  of  bushels  is  put  in  and  the 
heads  do  not  take,  it  shows  that  it  is 
not  strong  enough.  As  with  single  coal 
a  certain  quantity  per  M  is  put  in,  so 
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the  ratio  is  raised  with  double  of  about 
5  to  1,  or  if  say,  you  was  moulding  20 
M  a  day  and  used  a  bushel  per  M,  if  you 
were  going  to  make  double  coal,  you 
would  put  in  a  hundred  bushels,  but 
instead  of  measuring  that  quantity  you 
would  get  at  it  by  cartloads.  In 
this  way,  in  your  single  coal  if 
you  found  that  your  carts  would  hold 
16  bushels,  to  draw  the  hundred  bushels 
it  would  take  6  and  a  third  loads  for  the 
larger  number.  It  would  be  the  same 
if  you  were  only  putting  in  29  or  30 
quarts  to  the  M;  that  is,  number  of  cart 
loads  in  proportion  to  smaller  numbers. 
As  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  dust  being 
put  in,  it  is  the  custom  to  drop  off  as 
many  loads  of  same  as  the  extra  coal 
displaces,  or,  say,  one-third,  as  four  loads 
of  same  to  the  thousand  is  used,  so  that 
the  size  of  the  double  coal-pit  is  no 
larger  than  the  single,  only  that  the 
coal  put  in  is  of  larger  proportions. 

BURNING  WITH  DUST. 

For  burning,  it  has  its  advantages  in 
several  ways:  As  regards  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wood, it  holds  a  more  uniform  heat, 
as  well  as  being  easier  on  those  who  have 
to  be  around  the  kiln  when  burning. 
As  there  is  a  varied  use  of  dust  as  to 
quantity  put  in,  some  of  your  readers 
may  think  that  there  are  some  burns 
made  on  new  yards  that  turn  out  very 
poor,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Of  course  a  foreman  may  burn  brick 
in  Hackensack  or  Haverstraw  this  year, 
and  next  year  he  may  be  in  Mass,  or 
Conn.,  or  some  where  along  the  Hudson. 
If  dust  has  been  used  the  quantity  put 
in  is  known,  he  looks  at  the  brick  as 
they  stand  in  the  burned  kiln,  and 
forms  some  idea  whether  there  was  too 
much  or  not  enough  dust  put  in,  and 
coals  his  pit  accordingly.  If  he  is 
starting  a  new  yard  and  he  is  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  stuff,  he,  as  any 
of  your  readers  should,  who  introduce 
dust  in  their  brickmaking,  commences 
by  putting  about  three  pecks  to  the  M 
in  his  first  kiln,  he  may  burn  a  little 
more  wood,  or  it  might  be  just  what  is 
right.  If  it  will  stand  more,  he  will  then 
coal  heavier  till  he  reaches  the  right 
proportions.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


SAWDUST  BRICK. 

Experiments  are  to  be  made  with  a 
light  brick  for  interior  partitions,  ceiling 
and  other  places,  where  crushing 
strength  is  not  required.  With  ordinary 
clay  and  sand  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
fine  sawdust  will  be  mixed  ;  the  brick 


will  be  molded  under  heavy  pressure 
and  then  burned  until  the  sawdust  is 
co n s u  m ed . — Nation al  Builder. 


ABOUT  PAVERS. 

THE  tests  of  pavers  known  to  me 
clearly  demonstrates,  that  so  far 
the  best  and  greatest  brickmakers  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  an 
article  which  possesses  all  desirable  quan¬ 
tities  in  combination,  and  that  there 
will  be  room  for  improvements,  until 
we  finally,  as  I  hope,  shall  arrive  at  a 
Standard  Paver,  of  which  could  be  said, 
what  a  French  embassador  in  the  Orient 
said  when  asked  why  the  French  (west¬ 
ern  people)  only  loved  (married)  one 
lady:  “That  all  the  most  excellent 
qualities  are  found  in  one.” 

If  in  the  following  I  succeed  in  in¬ 
ducing  some  fellow  craftsman  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  consequently  advance  one 
step,  I  shall  have  gained  part  of  my  ob¬ 
ject.  We  may  soon  see  the  time  when 
each  important  brickyard  will  have  .a 
little  sanctum  adjoining  its  office, 
wherein  chemistry  will  find  due  con¬ 
sideration  as  an  important  branch, 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  an> 
progressive  brickmaker,  even  in  its  mere 
negative  form,  it  only  should  help  to 
show  what  ingredient  we  must  use. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  we  have  a  clay 
free  from  objection  in  a  chemists  sense, 
of  which  we  want  to  make  pavers.  In 
order  to  find  the  size  of  mould  or  die  to 
get  the  desired  dimensions  when  burned 
to  a  density,  that  the  absorption  by 
volume,  is  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  we 
must  know  the  shrinkage.  Here  is  the 
way  to  find  it.  If  you  have  seamless 
clay  and  it  requires  no  admixture,  save 
out  a  brick,  otherwise  prepare  your  clay 
well,  make  a  brick,  repress  it  in  some 
way,  then  dry  it  and  burn  it  a  salmon 
brick.  Take  note  how  much  if  any 
shrinkage  took  place  so  far.  Next, 
weigh  the  brick,  soak  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  find  the  absorption  by  volume.  If, 
for  instance,  the  absorption  is  20  per 
cent.,  it  follows  that  you  cannot  get  an 
almost  impervious  paver  unless  you  re¬ 
duce  its  volume  to  about  80  per  cent,  of 
its  size  when  a  salmon  brick.  Any 
burnt  brick,  provided  the  water  of 
crystallization  is  driven  out,  will  do  to 
base  your  calculations  on,  and  it  affords 
pleasure  to  find  how  far  one  may  go  in 
burning,  how  the  result  is  correct. 
Some  brick  can  be  made  so  dense  as  to 
be  perfectly  non-absorbent  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.49.  There  are  a 


number  a  good  kilns  shown  in  the 
Clay-Worker  wherein  this  can  be  done, 
and  if  your  material  does  not  stick  and 
keeps  its  shape  well,  you  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  paver  with  at  least  one  or 
two  essential  good  features. 

Robert  Niedergesaess. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture, 
issued  since  our  last  number: 

491,625.  Roofing  Tile.  Carl  W.  E. 

W utke,  Germersdorf,  Germany. 
491,658.  Brick  Machine.  Victor  F. 

Lanquette,  Dover,  N.  H. 

491,712.  Automatic  Brick  Machine. 

Thomas  B.  Lewis,  Renovo,  Pa. 

491,747.  Brick  or  Tile  Cutting  Machine. 

John  Thompson,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
491,764.  Method  of  Burning  Clay  to 
make  Ballast.  Wm.  Butler  &  H.  G. 
Butler,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

491,995.  Brick  and  Tile  Kiln.  L.  Fal- 
asconi,  Fermignano,  Italy. 

492,064.  Brick  and  Tiln  Kiln.  Elwood 
F.  Stephenson,  Cartersburg,  Ind. 
492,251.  Brick  Kiln.  Peter  L.  Youngren, 
Oakland,  Cali. 

492,388.  Undried  Brick  Protector.  Au¬ 
guste  C.  Contant,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
492,663.  Brick  or  Tile  Cutter.  James 

Cornelius  &  E.  R.  Collins,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

493,077.  Tile  Machine  and  Cutter.  John 
Fernald,  Wellington,  Ill. 

493,098.  Brick  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 

Wm.  Lane,  Aberdeen,  S.  C. 

493,244.  Apparatus  for  Ornamenting 
Architectural  Tiles.  Isaac  Broome, 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 

493,366.  Ridge  or  Gutter  Tile  Machine. 

Wilhelm  Ludowici,  Tockgrim,  Ger¬ 
many. 

493,930.  Brick  Kiln.  Abram  B.  Horne, 
Logan,  Ohio. 

593,951.  Continuous  Brick  Kiln.  Jas. 

P.  Veirs,  Omaha,  Neb. 

494,515.  Clay  Mill.  C.  W.  Vaughn, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

494,620.  Gutter  Tile.  Geo.  A.  Bedgood, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

494,687.  Continuous  Brick  Kiln.  Wm. 

Oakes  &  Jas.  Oakes,  Leeds,  Eng. 

494,911.  Brick  Machine.  Harry  L.  Bal- 
son,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  the  yards  at 
Philadelphia  expected  to  start  about  April  1st 
if  the  weather  continued  favorable,  and  that 
reports  showed  that  nearly  all  the  yards  were 
cleaned  out  of  stock,  which  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  an  advance  in  prices. 
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THE  BURGLAR’S  ERROR. 


A  CHARACTERLESS  STORY  FOR  CH IL- 
DREN  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OF 
AGE,  WITH  THREE  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  KINDS  OF  MORALS. 


Also  an  Assortment  of  Drawings  Made 
by  the  Author  Immediately  After 
a  Chicago  Municipal  Election. 

NCE  —  or  may  be 
twice  upon  a  time — 
no,  it  was  once,  an 
industrious  and 
amiable  burglar  in¬ 
vested  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  cheap  flat 
property  adjacent  to  the 
World’s  Fair  grounds. 

This  estimable  burglar  was 
one  of  the  few  of  his  ilk  who 
were  addicted  to  the  wearing  of 
plug  hats  and  sported  side-whiskers. 
These  peculiarities  he  had  acquired 
during  the  early  part  of  his  event¬ 
ful  career  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  banking  business — I  think  he  was 
president  of  the  bank  he  was  connected 
with.  Well,  one  day  he  found  himself 
short  of  funds,  on  account  of  an  assess- 
ment — but  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my 
story.  He  had  built  the  flats,  I  speak 
of,  with  materials  bought  at  the  bargain 
counter  of  a 
builders’  ex¬ 
change.  The 
mortar  which 
he  bought  was 
made  of  street 
sweepings  treat¬ 


ed  by  a  chemical 
process,  the  necessary 
cohesive  qualities  be¬ 
ing  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  corn 
starch.  The  stone 
he  used  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  old  tin  cans, 
ground  up  fine,  on 
the  cheeks  of  de¬ 
ceased  Chicago  aider- 
man,  and  which,  by  the  way,  wasn’t 
such  a  bad  substitute  for  granite.  The 
bricks  were  a  remnant  lot  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  rate  of  $3.67  a  thousand. 


k.v 


The  lumber  used  in  the  flats  was  the 
wreckage  of  a  coal  barge  that  had  strand¬ 
ed  on  the  lake  shore.  However,  by  the 
addition  of  some  terra  cotta  trimmings, 
a  few  stained  glass  windows,  and  a  jani¬ 
tor  in  a  dark  green  uniform  and  a  bit  of 
gold  lace  on  his  peaked 
cap,  the  flats  looked 
quite  swell.  Never¬ 
theless  he  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  renting  one 
of  them — flat  G — and 
this  one  to  a  rising 
young  artist,  the  rent 
being  something  like 
$87.00  a  minute. 

The  burglar-landlord 
induced  the  self-rising 
young  artist  to  believe 
that  he  could  more 
than  get  his  rent  back 
by  sub-letting  the 
rooms,  furnished,  to 
World’s  Fair  visitors. 

But,  as  I  remarked,  the  burglar  became 
short  of  funds  on  account  of  an  assess- 
men.  It  appears  that  a  trusted  pal 
jumped  his  bail,  and,  (a  new  states 
attorney  being  in  office,  and  not  up  in 
his  business)  my  burglar  friend  being 
on  the  skipped  pal’s  bond  was  mulcted 
to  the  extent  of  the  same. 

So  he  was  short. 

When  he  collected  the  last  month’s 
rent  from  the  artist,  he  noticed,  to  his 
own  surprise,  that  the  artist  had  some 
change  still  remaining.  The  burglar  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  a  little  job  of  burgling  and 
thus  become  possessed  of  the  change 
— which  he  really  needed  to  pay  another 
burglar,  who  had  the  street  cleaning 
contract  for  that  ward,  and  who  had 
levied  an  assessment  on  all  the  property 
owners  along  the  line,  though  of  course 
he  hadn’t  the  remotest  idea  of  cleaning 

the  streets. 

Jt  was  two  a.  m. 

The  unwary  burglar-landlord  tried  to 
get  into  the  artist’s  flat  by  way  of  the 
portico,  but  the  portico  came  down  with 
the  poor  fellow.  Then  he  incautiously 
tried  to  get  in  by  the  back  door  without 
taking  precaution  to  support  the  brick¬ 
work  above  with  his  thumb  and  he  got 
damaged  again.  Then  he  tried  a  side 
entrance  with  equally  disastrous  results. 


SAND  THE  PRIME  ESSENTIAL. 


A  timid  man  can  never  be  a  successful 
advertiser.  He  must  be  bold  without 
rashness  and  generous  without  reckless¬ 
ness.  Otherwise,  ho  had  better  not 
advertise.  A  timid  advertiser  and  a  be¬ 
ginner  look  for  a  return  from  the  first 
ad.  As  well  might  Longfellow  look  for 


a  return  from  his  first  poem, 
or  Beaconsfield  from  his  first  speech,  or 
Boucicault  from  his  first  play,  or  Balzac 
from  his  first  novel,  and  he  wrote  a 
score  before  he  made  any  money.  The 
man  of  nerve  keeps  at  it,  till  he  attracts 
and  accomplishes.  Such  a  man  was 
Dr.  Helmbold,  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  elder 
Bennett,  Robert  Bonner  and  Dr.  Ayer 
Sand  is  the  most  desirable  thing  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  keep  in  stock. — Exchange. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below  ; 

But  as  tlie  days  go  by. 

He  finds  with  every  rising  sun 
He  needs  a  fresh  supply. 

— Puck. 


(3 


A  short  time  after  the  artist  met  the 
burglar-landlord  by  chance.  He  was 
out  of  the  hospital  but  not  at  all  the 
man  he  used  to  be.  The  artist  notices 
that  burglars  always  hurriedly  pass  his 
door  now,  and  try  further  on. 

Charles  Lederer. 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  Mock  Portable  Rack  and  Pallet 
System  of  Handling:  Brick. 

PROGRESS!  is  now  the  cry  with  all 
industrial  arts.  The  oldest  of 
them,  brickmaking,  is  not  be¬ 
hind  in  the  procession,  but  on 
the  contrary,  keeps  well  to  the  front. 
Improvement  in  methods  of  work  and 
appliances  are  constantly  being  made. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  important 
to  the  soft  clay  brickmakers,  is  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack  and  Pallet  System 
of  Handling  Brick.  An  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  innovation  is  given  by 
the  accompanying  illustration.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  method  and  appliances  are 


not  entirely  new,  having  been  in  use  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Mock,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
for  several  years.  Two  years,  or  more, 
ago  he  decided  to  offer  his  truck  and 
rack  system  to  the  trade  generally,  and 
succeeded  in  introducing  them  on  several 
yards  in  Central  Indiana,  whose  proprie¬ 
tors  had  seen  the  system  in  operation  at 
Mr.  Mock’s  yard.  Among  them  the 
Adams  Brick  Co.,  Sheridan,  Ind.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams,  of  Indianapolis,  the  president  of 
the  company,  and  ex-president  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  investigated  the  system  thoroughly 
and  being  convinced  of  its  economy 
over  the  old  methods,  introduced  it  at 
his  new  plant,  and  has  been  handling 


30,000  brick  a  day  with  it  for  the  past 
two  years. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 

In  speaking  of  the  system  recently, 
Mr.  Adams  said  :  “I  have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock  system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only  more 
economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  exped itiously, 
and  puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition,  for  there  is  no  need  to 
touch  them  at  all  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed 
to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back  to  the 
old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

The  Mock 'Portable  Rack  and  Pallet 
System  is  especially  adapted  to  soft  clay 


yards  drying  by  gas  or  steam.  One  man 
with  one  truck  easily  takes  30  to  40 
thousand  brick  a  day  from  machine  to 
dryer,  and  one  man  and  truck  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  convey  the  brick  from  dryer  to 
kiln  and  two  small  trucks,  operated  by 
boys,  return  the  empty  racks  to  machine, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  handling  the 
brick  very  materially.  The  brick  are 
placed  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  where  handled  in  the  old 
style. 

Mock  Bros.,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  who  have 
charge  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  trucks,  are  prepared  to  furnish 
complete  outfits,  including  trucks,  racks 
and  pallets,  and  also  to  furnish  plans 


and  specifications  for  the  erection  of 
brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity. 
As  they  are  practical  brickmakers  of 
many  years  experience  and  still  engaged 
in  the  business,  having  a  large  plant  in 
operation  near  Muncie,  it  will  be  well 
for  those  contemplating  the  erection  of 
new  works  or  remodeling  old  ones,  to 
consult  with  them. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  one  interested,  and  cordially 
invite  those  who  can  to  visit  them  and 
see  their  system  in  actual  operation. 

There  are  brickworks  also  at  Anderson, 
Marion,  Kennard,  Chesterfield  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Tnd.,  and  many  other  points  where 
the  Mock  system  is  in  use. 

THE  YATES  KILN. 

Satisfactory  Experience  of  a  Practical 
Brick  maker. 

Office  Blandford  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Russell,  Mass.,  March  24,  1893. 
Mr.  Alfred  Yates, 

Dear  Sir: — Thinking  you  might  want 
to  hear  from  us  in  regard  to  the  success 
we  had  in  burning  the  round  kiln,  will 
say,  the  kiln  could  hardly  be  any  better. 
We  burned  it  in  seventy-nine  hours 
with  soft  coal  and  every  brick  was 
burned  hard(vitrified)from  top  to  bottom 
of  kiln.  The  buff  are  a  fine  color,  all  of 
an  even  shade,  and  we  did  not  have  to 
cull  any  of  them.  The  white  were,  also, 
fine  and  we  shipped  all  of  them,  and  the 
fire  brick  in  the  checker  are  all  O.  K. 

It  took  nine  tons  of  coal,  a  cost  of 
$1.75  per  M  for  coal,  which  is  a  saving 
of  $1.76  per  M  over  the  former  kilns. 

We  are  now  burning  the  two  square 
kilns  and  setting  one  of  the  others,  and 
when  burned  and  emptied,  I  will  report. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  will  work 
equally  as  well  as  the  round  one. 

Yours  Truly, 

G.  L.  Twitchell,  Manager. 

Cannot  Do  Without  It. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  one 
years  subscription  to  Clay -Worker. 
There  is  so  much  useful  information  in 
it  that  I  cannot  do  without  it.  It  was 
my  intention  to  attend  the  Louisville 
Convention,  but  at  the  time  my  wife 
was  sick,  so  I  could  not  get  away. 
Business  is  moving  down  here,  and  that 
is  about  all. 

Wishing  you  success  with  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  trusting  you  will  have  a 
prosperous  year,  I  am 

Respectfully, 

Frank  L.  Foote, 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 
permission  is  given  by  correspondent.  Those  desiring  to 

COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


An  Abseil  tee’ 8  Impressions. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Last  evening,  the  13th,  our  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  annual  banquet.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  republican  party  held  their 
convention  the  same  evening,  which 
deprived  a  number  of  invited  guests 
from  being  present.  However  we  had 
a  very  enjoyable  evening.  C.  W.  Lar- 
mon  w'as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  had 
a  very  interesting  programme  prepared, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  several 
gentlemen  present  to  whom  the  toasts 
had  been  assigned,  one  of  the  toasts 
being  the  “Mistakes  of  Brickmakers,”  in 
which  the  “Four-Year-Old”  came  in  for 
his  share  of  criticism,  in  a  jocular  man¬ 
ner.  The  manufacturing  of  clay  was 
discussed  in  its  various  uses,  among 
which  a  very  interesting  statement  was 
given  in  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipe  by  Mr.  William  Geddis,  who 
has  a  plant  second  to  none  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  he  manufactures  pipe 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tonge,  Secretary  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Exchange,  gave  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  several  kinds  of  clay  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  their  uses.  Among  other  things 
he  said  kaolin  had  been  discovered  in 
large  quantities,  of  a  superior  grade  to 
any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe.  Well, 
the  fact  is,  the  banquet  was  a  “Kinder¬ 
garten  Powwow.” 

While  sending  the  Clay-Worker 
these  few  notes,  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  my  appreciation 
of  their  selection  of  Anthony  Ittner  as 
President  of  the  Association.  While 
there  are  hundreds  of  members  who 
could  fill  the  “bill”  satisfactorily, there  are 
but  few  who  have  had  the  varied  exper¬ 
ience,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  parliamentary  tactics,  that  Mr. 
Ittner  has  had.  Not  being  able  to  be  pre- 
*sent  at  the  last  convention  I  have  read 
the  proceedings  with  more  than  usual 
care,  and  I  think  you  had  some  excel¬ 
lent  subjects,  as  well  as  having  them 
very  ably  discussed.  But,  alas!  “What 
was  the  Matter  with  Purington?”  It 
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would  seem  as  if  somebody  had  taken 
the  advantage  of  him  at  an  early  date 

an(l - .  But  there  is 

none  of  that  in“01d  Kentucky.”  I  dreaded 
poor  “Old  Adam”  being  in  that  hospita¬ 
ble  city  when  “Cain”  was  not  there  to 
remind  him  of  an  occasional  discipline, 
and  I  see  my  fears  were  well-founded 
as  the  old  fellow  wanted  to  organize  the 
convention  into  a  “Methodist  Camp 
Meeting.”  I  hope  that  banker  didn’t 
get  his  hat  so  full  of  bricks  that  he  has 
forgotten  to  charge  the  percentage  when 
discounting  his  brickmaking  friend’s 
notes — that  would  be  sad  indeed.  It 
would  appear  by  W.  H.  Alsip’s  opening 
remarks  that  he  had  been  accompany¬ 
ing  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  but  he  recovered 
his  memory  before  he  traveled  far  in  his 
discourse  and  stated  some  very  plain 
and  truthful  facts.  That  Jacob  Merri- 
weather  is  certainly  a  descendant  of 
“Solomon”  for  he  demonstrated  his 
wisdom  in  quitting  a  business  so  prone 
to  “mistakes”  and  following  the  business 
he  was  master  of.  Now  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  “Quaker  and  a  Hoos- 
ier.”  Mr.  Dingee,  although  a  class 
leader  at  home,  and  a  thorough  orthodox 
preacher  to  his  men  daily,  when  he  gets 
beyond  hearing  of  his  Quaker  brethren 
he  becomes  a  “Boy”  again,  and  that 
sweet,  oh,  so  sweet,  “Our  Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  rises  above  all  the  Methodist 
songs  his  good  old  mother  taught  him, 
and  which  he  uses  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  preaching  at  his  yard.  Yes,  “Jim” 
has  and  keeps  a  “Moody”  class  of  men. 

Eudaly,  Eudaly!  when  I  read  your 
advice  to  our  brother  brickmakers  I 
wept.  Have  you  forgotten  what  the 
scripture  teaches  in  regard  to’  the  broad 
and  the  narrow  road,  or  do  you  think 
we  can’t  get  fire  enough  here,  or  did 
you  throw  it  out  as  a  gentle  reminder 
to  your  Southern  friends  that  the  “fire 
water”  would  be  acceptable,  that  you 
advised  them  all  to  take  the  broad 
guage?  Now,  friend  Eudaly,  you  know 
the  broad  road  leads  to  destruction,  but, 
probably,  as  the  “Big  4”  were  there,  and 
it  was  very  likely  they  needed  a  remind¬ 
er  to  keep  them  in  the  straight  path 
you  were  performing  amissionary  work, 
for  which  you  will  receive  your  reward. 

And,  modest,  unassuming  “Gates,”  how 
nicely  he  brought  in  the  “Parable  of  the 
Blind  Beggar.”  He,  I  presume,  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  an  “eye  opener,”  but,  being 
amongst  strangers,  and,  being  so  very 
bashful,  he  struck  an  idea,  that  was  to 
convey  to  the  commissary  that  the  “need¬ 
ful”  was  very  much  required  in  his  case 
at  least. 


The  “four-year-old”  has  cut  one  more 
notch  in  the  calendar  of  time,  and  like 
a  good  Christian,  has,  in  part,  confessed 
to  the  highest  tribunal  known  in  brick¬ 
making,  but,  as  Mr.  Webster’s  Dictionary 
is  unreliable,  I  move  you  right  now  that 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation  concoct  a  Dictionary  to  suit 
themselves.  Still,  I  am  afraid  they  will 
have  to  define  a  “Mistake”  a  “Mistake,” 
call  it  by  what  name  you  like. 

Clayworker,  I  am  going  to  bring 
this  letter  to  an  end,  if  I  don’t  I  shall 
have  to  drop  on  my  knees  and  pray  long 
and  loud  for  the  intercession  of  Divine 
Providence  amongst  the  members  of  our 
craft,  to  lift  the  load  of  sorrow  from 
their  heavy  burdened  spirits.  Brother 
Snell  charges  us  about  that  hereafter, 
and  that  we  must  be  burned  over  again. 
The  light  weight,  Brother  Blair,  sings  “Do 
they  miss  me  at  Home”  very  solemnly, 
and,  that  old  father  of  the  convention, 
Capt.  Crafts,  wants  all  the  four  and  five- 
year-olds  to  be  shipped  imrUediately  to 
Heaven — even  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz  was 
almost  dumb-founded  with  your  solemn 
appearances. 

And  now, my  dear  brother  brickmakers, 
I  have  written  this  letter  as  a  kind  of 
atonement  for  my  absence  from  the 
convention,  which  I  could  not  prevent 
as  my  letter  of  regrets  explained.  But 
I  am  real  glad  to  know  that  you  have 
held  the  most  successful  convention  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  that  you  have  ever  held ; 
that  you  have  all  been  magnificently 
entertained  by  your  Kentucky  friends 
and  brother  brickmakers,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  each  and  all  of  our  members 
may  enjoy  health  and  happiness,  and 
that  they  may  all  have  a  prosperous 
year,  and  that  we  may  all,  in  company 
with  our  wives,  meet  in  Chicago  at  the 
next  convention,  and  join  Bro.  Dingee 
in  singing  “Our  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Denver,  Col.  John  McCain. 

Reflections  and  Suggestions. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

After  our  convention  each  year,  there 
comes,  to  most  of  us,  a  season  for  thought 
and  reflection.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
our  Association,  our  fellow  craftsmen, 
and  ourselves,  to  devote  some  of  our 
spare  thinking  moments  to  a  retrospect 
of  the  pleasant  and  enjoyable  time  we 
spent.  That  our  meeting  at  Louisville 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this 
respect,  is,  I  am  sure,  patent  to  every 
one  who  was  present,  and  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  point  to  make  all  the 
absentees  wish  they  had  made  an  extra 
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effort  to  attend.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
look  over  the  assembly  and  to  be  greeted 
by  the  same  old  familiar  faces  of  “the 
faithful,”  who,  year  after  year,  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  this  shrine,  of  what  we 
hope  is  “brickmaking  progress.” 

It  is  question  in  my  mind,  however, 
whether  we  are,  as  an  association,  pro¬ 
gressing.  That  we  are  increasing  in 
numbers  is  an  indisputable  fact,  but, 
numbers  alone  constitute  progress?  Is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  striving  for 
quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality?  The 
papers  read  and  addresses  given  were  of 
a  higher  order  than  ever,  and  showed 
that  a  great  amount  of  thought  and  care 
had  been  bestowed  on  their  preparation, 
but  the  discussions  that  followed  were 
hardly  so  satisfactory.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  due  largely  to  the  promiscous 
membership.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  to  crowd  our  conventions  with 
men  like  Adams,  Purington,  Pearson, 
Ittner,  etc.,  or  even  our  promising  “Fcur- 
Year-Old,”  nor  can  we  expect  that  each 
succeeding  year  will  send  so  brilliant  a 
star  in  our  midst  as  young  Alex.  Pruss- 
ing,  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  at  least  get  brick  makers.  As  it  is 
at  present  we  have  no  standard  of  quali¬ 
fication  for  membership.  A  man  may 
be  a  butcher  or  a  dry  goods  man  or  any¬ 
thing  else  but  a  brickmaker,  yet  if  he 
have  the,  “open  sesame,”  the  two  dollar 
bill  in  his  pocket,  his  entry  is  secured. 
He  hands  over  his  money,  gives  his 
name  and  address,  receives  the  current 
badge  of  membershsp  and  takes  his  seat. 
From  thence  on  he  is  privileged  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  convention,  enter  in¬ 
to  its  discussions,  stuff  the  question  box, 
and  impede  the  business  with  as  much 
impunity  as  the  oldest  charter  member. 
This  is  something  that  brickmakers 
should  enter  a  protest  against.  We 
have  made  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  by  selecting  a  president  outside  of 
the  convention  city,  for  which  all  honor 
to  MacDonald  of  Louisville,  for  the  firm 
and  decided  stand  he  made  on  this 
highly  important  point.  Having  select¬ 
ed  our  president,  we  now  look  to  him 
to  do  all  in  his  power  during  his  term 
of  office,  to  raise  and  elevate,  not  only 
our  National  Association,  but  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  generally.  And  while  it 
may  seem  presumptive  on  my  part,  yet 
I  venture  to  offer  some  of  the  reflections 
which  present  themselves  to  me. 

First,  with  regard  to  our  next  conven¬ 
tion,  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  the 
programme  being  made  up  promiscous- 
ly  by  members  presenting  a  paper  or 


address  on  any  subject  that  they  feel  in¬ 
terested  in,  that  the  president  select 
certain  topics  of  interest  to  brickmakers 
and  publish  same  some  three  months 
prior  to  the  convention,  inviting  mem¬ 
bers  to  prepare  an  address  on  them,  that 
two  papers  be  prepared,  pro  and  con. 
That  each  subject  be  limited  to  time. 
That  after  the  two  papers  have  been 
presented,  so  long  a  time  be  set  apart 
for  discussion  of  same;  strictly  adhering 
to  the  rule  that  no  one  member  shall 
speak  for  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
only  once  on  the  same  subject.  That 
when  the  time  for  discussion  has  ex¬ 
pired  the  president  stop  all  further 
remarks,  and  that  the  respective  mem¬ 
bers  presenting  the  subject,  shall  be 
allowed  a  few  minutes  each,  to  reply  to 
points  brought  out  in  discussion. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  programme  of  the  day  end  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour,  at  which  time  it  should  be  in 
order  for  any  member  to  read  a  paper, 
or  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  other  branches  of  clay¬ 
working,  limited  to  time,  and  upon 
which  there  should  be  no  discussion, 
notification  of  such  paper  or  address 
having  previously  been  given  to  the 
president.  After  which  the  question 
box  be  opened  and  passed  upon. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  lack 
of  provision  for  the  ladies,  which  seems 
to  grow  worse  each  year,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  certain  morning  or  afternoon 
session  be  set  apart,  which  they  be  in¬ 
vited  to  grace  with  their  presence.  That 
during  the  time  the  ladies  are  in  the 
room,  all  use  of  tobacco  be  tabooed,  and 
that  we  show  at  least  a  deference,  and 
some  recognition  of  their  presence. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  some  of  the 
reflections  that  present  themselves  to 
me  as  I  look  back  on  our  last  meeting. 
No  doubt  others  see  these  things  in  a 
different  light,  or  other  points  present 
themselves  to  their  minds.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  sure  all  will  admit  that  our  last 
was  the  most  pleasant  convention  we 
have  yet  attended.  Let  us  hope  that 
each  succeeding  one  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  this,  and  let  each  member  use 
his  utmost  influence  to  this  end. 

Joseph  Fairhall. 

Grape  Creek,  Ill. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Everything  indicates  that  the  season 
now  opening  in  the  building  trade  will 
probably  be  the  most  prosperous  known 
for  years,  contracts  have  been  let  already 
sufficient  to  keep  a  large  force  of  house 


mechanics  employed  continuously  until 
next  fall,  unless  a  strike  should  occur  in 
the  mean-time. 

Brick  manufacturers  representing  over 
95  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  organized  what  will  be 
known  as  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  Albert  H.  Dingee  as 
president,  and  Henry  Senter,  secretary. 
The  only  subject  considered  at  the 
maiden  meeting  was  as  to  a  schedule  of 
prices  for  the  season  just  opening*.  It 
was  stated  during  the  discussion  that 
no  profit  had  been  realized  by  anybody 
from  the  manufacture  of  hard  brick 
in  recent  years  and  that  the  other  grades 
are  now  selling  for  lower  prices  than 
ever  before.  A  schedule  was  prepared, 
naming  the  following  prices:  Salmon 
bricks,  $5.75  per  thousand;  hard  bricks, 
$8;  machine-made  stretchers,  $10  to  $11; 
and  pressed  bricks  $18  to  $20.  Every 
manufacturer  present  signed  the  scale 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  prepare  by-laws  for 
their  government,  which  will  at  once 
secure  a  meeting  place  and  perfect 
plans  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
brick  market,  which  is  now  thoroughly 
demoralized. 

The  entire  visible  supply  of  bricks  in 
Philadelphia  will  not  meet  the  demand 
of  the  next  month,  if  the  weather  mod¬ 
erates  sufficiently  to  permit  operators  to 
begin  in  earnest  their  season’s  work. 

Anon. 

Suggestions  For  Machine  Manufacturers 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  so 
much  mystery  exists  as  to  the  prices  at 
which  clayworking  machinery  can  be 
obtained. 

I  recieve  from  time  to  time,  numbers 
of  exceedingly  handsome  catalogues  of 
machinery,  etc.,  for  which  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  senders. 
The  capacity,  weight,  height,  length, 
breadth,  etc.  of  the  machines  are  in¬ 
variably  given,  but  the  prices  at  which 
all  these  good  things  can  be  obtained, 
seems  to  be  carefully  guarded  secrets, 
divulged  only  upon  special  application. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
of  importance  in  a  catalogue,  it  is  the 
prices  of  the  articles  it  contains.  A 
price  list  which  does  not  give  the  price 
is  like  what  the  play  of  “Hamlet”  would 
be  with  the  character  of  “The  Dane”  left 
out. 

The  machine  manufacturer  who  will 
boldly,  on  all  occasions,  advertise  his 
“rock  bottom  price,”  will  place  those  of 
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his  competitors  who  do  not  at  once 
follow  his  example,  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  R.  Greer, 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  sewer  pipe  and  brick  works  in 
and  about  Steubenville,  Ohio,  are  all 
running  steadily  with  a  good  demand 
for  their  products,  and  much  to  their 
satisfaction,  there  is  at  present  no  car 
famine. 

The  strike  of  the  employes  of  the 
John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumberland,  W. 
Va.,  as  related  in  last  month’s  letter, 
came  to  a  sudden  end,  by  the  Company 
posting  notices  throughout  their  works 
and  in  the  town,  that  all  who  desired 
could  go  back  to  work  at  the  same  scale 
of  wages  existing  prior  to  March  1st. 
Nearly  all  the  men  resumed  their  old 
positions,  and  all  the  works  are  now 
running  to  their  full  capacity;  a  happy 
solution  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  and  the  probable  loss 
of  some  life  and  property. 

The  fire  and  paving  brick  works  of 
the  late  Wm.  G.  Barnard,  of  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  was,  on  March  31st,  sold  at  ex¬ 
ecutors’  sale  to  Mr.  E.  McCullough  of 
that  city,  for  $32,600,  being  considered  a 
very  fair  price. 

The  large  brick  works  in  course  of 
construction  at  Hamilton,  W.  Va.,  for 
Mr.  John  Porter,  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  and  as  soon  as  the  Penna.  R.  R. 
Co.  extend  their  New  Cumberland 
branch  to  the  works  they  will  be  ready 
for  business.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
model  one,  being  built  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr.  Porter,  the 
pioneer  paving  brick  manufacturer  of 
this  region. 

The  sewer  pipe  men  held  another 
meeting  at  the  Sewer  Pipe  Exchange  in 
Toronto,  Ohio,  on  March  21st.  Their 
efforts  toward  an  iron  clad  organization 
are  meeting  with  much  success.  They 
claim  the  outlook  at  present  is  very 
flattering  for  a  large  business  for  quite  a 
time  to  come,  as  the  population  of  our 
country  increases,  the  demand  for  this 
product  increases  proportionately,  and 
as  yet  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the 
demand,  and  low  prices  are  apparently 
a  paradox. 

The  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.  of  Calu¬ 
met,  Ohio,  are  trying  an  experiment  in 
their  clay  mines  which,  if  successful, 
will  make  a  new  avenue  and  increase 


the  demand  for  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe. 
The  copperas  water  in  such  mines  has  a 
most  runiousand  destroying  eflect  upon 
iron  pipe,  repairs  on  the  line  being  re¬ 
quired  almost  constantly.  They  have 
decided  to  put  in  a  discharge  water  line 
of  sewer  pipe,  required  to  stand  a  press¬ 
ure  of  30  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

Salt  and  copperas  water  will  have  no 
effect  on  clay  pipe,  and  leaking  is  the 
only  trouble  to  be  avoided.  The  result 
is  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

On  April  1st,  near  midnight,  the  im¬ 
mense  plant  of  the  Dresden  Pottery  Co., 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  from  a 
gas  main  bursting.  The  loss  will  reach 
over  $100,000  with  about  $70,000  insu¬ 
rance.  This  was  a  co-operative  concern 
and  will  throw  250  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Council  are 
contemplating  paving  the  alleys  with 
brick,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  sanitary 
measures  known,  and  a  great  cholera 
preventative.  “Buckeye.” 


NEW  BOOKS. 

“Tips  to  Inventors”  is  the  title  of  a 
neatly  bound  and  printed  book  recently 
received  from  the  Practical  Publishing 
Co.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  indicate  to  inventors  the 
fields  most  apt  to  prove  remunerative  to 
them.  It  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  per¬ 
fecting  and  developing  inventions  and 
one  to  the  selling  of  patents  in  which 
some  valuable  suggestions  are  offered. 
Price,  $1 . 

“Brick  Repressing  and  Represses” 
issued  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio.  This  is  a  handsomely 
executed  pamphlet  which  not  only 
shows  the  various  represses  built  by 
Penfield  &  Son  but  tells  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  repressing  brick  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  It  also  contains  color 
plates  showing  a  great  many  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  ornamental  brick  and  blocks 
that  can  be  made  with  Penfield  machin¬ 
ery.  Any  of  our  readers  may  obtain  a 
copy  for  the  asking. 

“Some  Historical  Facts  for  Inter¬ 
ested  Brickmakers”  is  the  title  of  neat 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  McLagon 
Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Those 
desiring  information  relative  to  soft  clay 
brick  machinery  in  general  and  the 
“New  Haven”  machine  in  particular 
should  write  them  for  a  copy. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Washington 


Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  their  1893  pocket 
catalogue  of  molded  and  ornamental 
bricks.  It  is,  like  their  brick,  a  hand¬ 
some  production.  Architects  and  con¬ 
tractors,  and  anyone  in  their  section 
wanting  to  purchase  anything  in  the 
line  of  front  or  ornamental  brick,  should 
obtain  a  copy. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  out  with  a 
new  illustrated  catalogue  of  soft  mud 
machinery  and  brickyard  supplies. 
Brickmakers  are  requested  to  send  for  a 
copy. 

The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  sending  out  circulars  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  their  improved  appli¬ 
ances  for  handling  clay,  brick  and  tile. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy,  write 
them  for  one. 

We  have  received  from  the  Drake 
Standard  Machine  Works,  Chicago,  a 
large,  new  catalogue  of  the  stiff  clay 
brick  machinery  manufactured  by  them. 
Among  the  illustrations  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  genial  proprietor  C.  T. 
Drake,  and  also  a  cut  of  his  new  office 
and  salesrooms  recently  built  at  298  and 
300  Jackson  Boulevard,  where  he  is  now 
very  comfortably  quartered.  His  full 
line  of  stiff  clay  machinery  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue, 
copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  of 
our  readers  on  application. 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

In  Chicago  there  are  being  arranged 
at  this  time,  a  number  of  very  promising 
and  interesting  special  exhibits  of  clay 
products,  in  or  by  which  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  our  own  country  may 
show  that  they  are  not  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Several  of  these  are 
to  be  noticed  in  the  Mines  and  Mining 
building,  and  will  well  repay  careful 
examination  by  all  interested  in  this 
subject.  Our  own  State  especially,  will 
make  fine  exhibits  in  clay,  though  prob¬ 
ably  none  worth  considering  in  clay 
products.  We  will  be  able  to  indicate 
that  we  are  rich  in  raw  material,  and 
relatively  poor  in  the  finished  product. 
While  the  latter  is  not  altogether  true, 
the  Exhibition  would  so  represent  it. 


On  page  461  we  introduce  to  our  readers  the 
well-known  firm,  The  Harrington  &  King  Per¬ 
forating  Co.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  perforated 
steel  plates  and  sheets  for  making  clay  screens 
of  every  description.  Any  of  our  readers 
wanting  to  repair  their  dry  pans  or  sieves  or 
put  in  new  ones,  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  get  prices  from  this  firm  before 
purchasing. 
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EFFLORESCENCE  ON  BRICK. 

Like  Banquo’s  Ghost,  this  source  of 
tribulation  to  brickmakers,  will  not 
down,  but  stalks  forth  ever  and  anon 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  contentment 
of  the  entire  craft.  No  subject  is  more 
sure  to  provoke  controversy  in  our  con¬ 
ventions,  for  the  opinions  as  to  its  cause 
and  cure  are  as  numerous  as  the  number 
discussing — if  not  more  so.  The  subject 
is  referred  to  in  an  amusing  and,  as 
well,  common  sense  manner,  by  “A 
Charter  Member”  in  his  “Convention 
Brick  Dust”  on  a  preceeding  page. 

We  recently  interviewed  an  old  con¬ 
tractor  and  builder  on  the  subject ;  one 
who  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  the  pest.  In  answer  to  our  query 
what  do  you  do  to  prevent  whitewash,  he 
said:  “Nothing.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
see  that  the  building  has  a  fair  chance  to 
dry  out  naturally.  See  that  there  are 
no  places  where  from  leaky  gutters,  in¬ 
complete  flashing  or  other  causes,  water 
is  frequently  turned  into  the  walls  so  as 
to  keep  them  wet.  If  a  building  has  a 
natural  chance  to  dry,  efflorescence  may 
appear  at  times,  but  will  soon  disappear. 
I  have  seen  buildings  here  in  our  vicin¬ 
ity  that  seemed  fairly  covered  with  the 
stuff,  but  on  which  there  is  not  now  a 
sign  of  it.  Efflorescence  may  appear 
near  a  leaky  down  spout.  When  the 
down  spout  is  repaired  it  will  disappear. 
To  my  mind,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  build  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
comparatively  dry  walls,  and  then  let 


them  severely  alone.  Avoid  the  tinker, 
who  ‘knows  how  to  remove  and  prevent 
the  nuisance,’  and  in  a  short  time  the 
white  stuff  will  disappear.” 

A  NEIGHBORLY  SUGGESTION. 

We  extend  to  the  editor  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  cotemporary,  Paving  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Engineering ,  of  this  city,  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  our  distinguished  consideration 
and  congratulate  him  upon  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection  of  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  current  April  issue,  we  find 
the  able  paper  read  before  the  recent 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  by  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  entitled 
“The  Evolution  of  the  Brick  Machine.” 
To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
magazine  to  indicate  the  source  from 
which  Paving  secured  this  interesting 
paper.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  and  form  as  the  papers 
prepared  especially  for  that  publication. 
That  is,  we  presume  the  leading  articles 
are  prepared  especially  for  it,  for  we  do 
not  believe  there  are  conventions  enough 
in  this  country  to  enable  even  that  en¬ 
terprising  journal  to  obtain  all  of  its 
matter  from  such  sources. 

We  call  Paving's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  several  other  instructive 
papers  read  before  our  Louisville  Con¬ 
vention,  that  it  might  use  to  advantage, 
but  we  beg  to  suggest  that  in  doing  so, 
they  give  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  the  credit  due  it.  It 
is  a  small  matter,  but  one  that  reflects 
credit  or  discredit  upon  the  magazine, 
according  to  its  observance  or  omission. 

Give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due, 
neighbor,  it  is  only  fair. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AT  CHICAGO. 

Some  months  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  matters  were  not  as  they 
should  be  between  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
the  American  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  The  Exposition 
managers  had  made  no  provision  what¬ 
ever  for  a  display  of  clayworking  mach¬ 
inery  and  appliances.  We  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  this  was  through  any 
desire  upon  the  managers  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  to  slight  so  important 
an  industrial  interest,  but  supposed  that 
they  were  not  properly  informed  on 
the  subject,  and  did  not  know  really 
what  there  was  to  exhibit;  did  not 
propei  ly  estimate  the  character  of  the 
clayworking  industry,  and  we  had  hopes 
that  when  this  matter  was  properly 


presented  by  our  people,  that  the  mis¬ 
take  would  be  rectified.  Our  hopes 
were  not  well  founded,  however,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  machine 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  bear  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  special  building 
for  their  use,  and  furnish  the  necessary 
power — in  short,  do  anything  reasonable 
to  admit  of  a  creditable  display,  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Foreign 
manufacturers  will  display  their  mach¬ 
inery,  but  American  clayworking  mach¬ 
inery  will  find  no  place  in  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate 
and  the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with 
the  managers  of  the  Exposition,  who 
have  failed  to  provide  in  any  way  for  the 
exhibition  of  American  brickmaking 
machinery.  That  they  should  slight  an 
industry  so  vast  and  important  to  the 
masses,  an  industry  representing  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  and  brains  equal  to,  if 
not  greater  than  that  in  any  other  in¬ 
dustrial  art,  is  a  matter  that  the  Expo¬ 
sition  manager  will  find  very  difficult  to 
explain  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 

The  trouble  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
those  in  authority  have  assumed  too 
much,  they  have  become  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  they,  personally,  are 
running  the  show.  That  men  of  such 
narrow  calibre  should  have  been  placed 
in  authority,  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
Fair  and  the  people,  whose  interests  it 
is  supposed  to  conserve  and  advance. 

Proper  and  adequate  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  foreign  manufacturers 
while  we  will  have  relatively  nothing  in 
an  organized  way  to  .show  to  compete 
with  them.  As  far  as  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  concerned,  it  will  appear 
that  foreign  manufacturers  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  manufacture  of  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  behind ;  that  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  worth  considering ;  that  they  are 
without  sufficient  enterprise  to  make  an 
exhibition,  and  all  this  through  the 
narrowness,  the  obtuseness  and  exag¬ 
gerated  self-importance  of  a  few  who  are 
for  a  time  in  temporary  authority. 

Several  of  the  leading  machinery 
manufacturers  will  do  what  they  can  to 
correct  this  impression  by  establishing 
ware  rooms  in  Chicago,  where  a  full  line 
of  their  machinery  will  be  shown  in 
operation,  thus  those  interested  in  this 
line  will  be  able  to  see  what  our  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  have  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  improved  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  a  full 
list  of  the  display  rooms  and  their  loca¬ 
tion. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


r.  Hunter  will  establish  brickworks  at  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala. 

A  brick  plant  will  be  established  at  West 
Hamburg,  Pa. 

C.  J.  Monroe  is  negotiating  to  erect  a  brick 
plant  at  Marion,  Ohio. 

The  Bakersville  (N.  J.)  Brick  and  Tile  Works 
will  resume  operations. 

The  Highland  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated.  Capital  86,000. 

A  new  pottery  will  be  established  at  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  at  an  early  date. 

Omega  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Omega,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital  86,000. 

Peter  Stipp,  contractor,  Scranton,  Pa.,  wants 
to  purchase  700,000  first-class  paving  brick. 

•The  Frost  Engine  Co„  Galesburgh,  Ill.,  have 
a  fine,  large  cut  of  their  dry  pan  on  page  539. 

Peterson  Bros.,  write  that  they  will  probably 
go  into  the  brick  business  at  Estherville,  la. 

Ostrum  Bros.,  Algona,  la.,  want  to  purchase 
a  second-hand  clay  crusher  or  disintegrator. 

W.  A.  Heaply  will  erect  brickworks  at  Lee, 
Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile. 

The  Virginia  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  at  Chilhowie, 
Va.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Table 
Rock,  Neb.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
tile. 

The  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
850,000. 

Manufacturers  of  brick  by  the  dry  clay  pro¬ 
cess,  will  find  an  ad.  on  page  528  that  will  in¬ 
terest  them. 

The  Dalton  (Ga.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  will  manufacture  paving  brick  as  well 
as  building  brick. 

A.  T.  Barnes,  Neola,  la.,  writes  that  he  will 
establish  a  brick  and  tile  factory,  and  desires 
catalogues  of  machinery,  etc. 

The  Clifton  Brick  Works,  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  will  resume  operations  under  the  new 
firm  name  of  Smith,  Porter  &  Co. 

W.  F.  Graham  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Sag  Harbor  Brick  Co.,  and  will  start  a 
brick  plant  at  Southampton,  L.  I. 

The  Lovett  Pressed  Brick  Works  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Bissell  Station,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburg, 
on  account  of  their  clay  being  exhausted. 

The  partnership  of  Klein  Bros.,  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  dissolved 
and  Jacob  Klein  will  continue  the  business. 

The  Elmwood,  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  W.  E,  Phelps,  P.  P.  Beesob 
and  Chas.  F.  Graham,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
830,000. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  the  dry  kiln  and  sheds  at 
John  D.  Leedy’s  brickyard,  Harrisburgh,  Pa., 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  Loss  8800.  Partly 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  brick  works  of  it.  H.  Montgomery, 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  were  damaged  April  5th  by 
fire,  which  started’ in  the  lumber  yard  and  saw 
mill  connected  with  the  place. 


Wm.  Clayton,  Practical  Chemist,  Trentren, 
N.  J.,  makes  an  announcement  of  interest  to 
those  having  undeveloped  clay  lands  on  page 
519. 

The  Fishkill  Brick  Co.,  Dutchess  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  by  M.  A.  Fowler, 

C.  A.  Fowler  and  Squire  Vanburen,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  85,000. 

There  will  be  considerable  paving  done  in 
Des  Moines,  la.,  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
citizens,  at  a  mass  meeting  recently,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  brick. 

S.  Linderoth,  52nd  and  Wallace  Sts.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  writes  us  that  he  is  on  the  market  for  a 
pug  mill,  stiff  mud  brick  machine  and  re-press, 
and  desires  to  receive  catalogues,  etc. 

Elgin  &  Richmond,  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  have 
purchased  land  of  Thos.  Gill,  Perry,  Mo.,  and 
will  erect  brickworks  and  commence  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  at  an  early  date. 

Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
have  purchased  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land 
in  the  Menominee  Valley,  and  will  erect  a 
plant  for  making  patent  cement  brick. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Kulage  Steam  Brick 
Works,  Linton  and  Blair  Aves.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  850,000.  Fully  insured. 

The  Sieberling  &  Shrader  Brick  Co.,  Gas  City, 
Ind.,  will  build  an  addition  to  their  plant,  and 
put  in  two  more  large  brick  machines,  enabling 
them  to  increase  their  daily  capacity  to  120,000 
brick. 

Messrs.  Colbert  &  Heafey  have  purchased 
land  and  will  erect  a  large  factory,  and  equip  it 
with  modern  machinery,  for  the  manufacture 
of  common  and  pressed  brick  and  tile,  at  Bark- 
ersville,  Mass. 

American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  820,000.  Incorporators  are  E.  Frank 
and  W.  A.  Pfingsthorn  of  Brooklyn,  and  B. 
Jacquart  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Enterprise  Brick  and  Pottery  Co.,  of 
North  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  820,000.  The  directors 
are  S.  M.  Houghton  and  H.  V.  Dougan,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  and  Chester  W.  Delvey. 

American  Consolidated  Mica  Co.,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn.,  has  been  incorporated.  Among 
the  several  articles  of  manufacture  will  be 
brick.  Jas.  and  Thos.  Bishop,  E.  F.  Dodson 
and  C.  F.  Brown  of  Minneapolis,  and  J.  B. 
Dickover  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  interested. 

The  Fairchance  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Lumber  Co., 
successors  to  Fairchance  Fire  Brick  Co.,  has 
removed  the  plant  about  a  mile  from  Fair¬ 
chance,  where  they  will  commence  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
12,000. 

The  brick  factory  at  Elwood,  Ind.,  recently 
burned,  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  A  company 
has  been  incorporated  with  Lou  Heffner,  Cyrus 
Scotton,  Line  Harmon  and  Frank  Legg  as 
stockholders.  The  factory  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  35,000. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Davis,  East  Strodsburg,  Pa.,  has 
organized  a  company  at  that  place  to  manu¬ 
facture  vitrified,  common,  re-press  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick.  E.  C.  Huhn  has  been  elected 
superintendent,  and  will  lay  out  plant  and 
select  all  machinery,  etc.  He  will  put  in  a 
“Creager”  machine,  and  later  on  a  stiff 
clay  machine  for  vitrified  brick.  He  is  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  dryer  and  kilns,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  all  having  them  for  sale. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.  report  a  lively  demand 
for  their  unrivalled  up  draft  kiln  for  burning 
building  brick  of  every  grade  in  large  quanti¬ 


ties.  They  are  putting  in  kilns  at  Selma,  Ala., 
Shreveport,  La.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Connellsville, 
Pa.  and  Coaldale,  Ala.  Next  month  they  will 
begin  the  erection  of  kilns  for  South  River 
Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  also  at  Binghampton, 
N.  Y.,  Beaumont,  Texas,  and  other  points.  Will 
also  put  in  kilns  for  Ricardo  Calvo,  Bogota, 
Republic  of  Columbia,  South  America.  Keep 
your  eye  on  Rome  ;  all  roads  lead  that  way. 

A.  G.  Warrier,  of  Kreischerville,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  has  organized  a 
company  to  manufacture  a  fire  proof  slab 
(substitute  for  lath  and  mortar,)  4  by  18  inches 
by  %  or  %  inches  thick  ;  also  a  hollow  block  or 
tile  for  partitions.  The  mixture  used  consists 
of  Plaster  Paris,  Asbestos,  Cement  and  a  fibre 
with  water.  He  requires  a  crusher  and  grinder 
for  reducing  asbestos,  a  dry  mixer  for  intima¬ 
tely  mixing  plaster,  asbestos,  cement  and 
fibre  before  wetting  and  moulding ;  a  dry  kiln 
with  cars,  etc.,  for  drying  out  finished  slab  and 
hollow  tile ;  a  machine  in  which  above  mixture 
can  be  used  for  turning  out  a  hollow  block  4  by 
18-inches  by  334  inches,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  can  furnish  same. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  M.  Strusholm,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of  clay  and  a  burned 
brick,  sent  us  to  evidence  the  character  of  the 
clay  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  brick  is 
very  heavy  and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  vitri¬ 
fied.  Its  size  leads  us  to  think  that  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  excessive.  Mr.  S.  writes  that  there  is  a 
very  large  tract  of  the  clay  exceptionally  well 
located  with  regard  shipping  facilities,  both  by 
rail  and  water,  and  that  the  clay  is  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  suitable  for  the  manufacture  either  by  the 
stiff  or  dry  clay  process.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  any  one  looking  for  a  desir¬ 
able  location  for  the  establishment  of  either  a 
paving  or  press  brick  factory. 

A  visit  to  the  works  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  found  them  running  full-handed.  As 
usual,  they  have  all  the  work  they  can  take 
care  of.  This  firm  manufacture  nothing  but 
clayworking  machinery,  of  which  they  have 
a  complete  line.  They  report  having  shipped 
five  complete  plants  in  the  last  month,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine,  Dis¬ 
integrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Elevators,  Trucks 
and  Barrows.  They  now  have  orders  on  their 
books  for  another  complete  plant  for  New 
Orleans,  this  being  the  third  one  this  year;  also 
one  for  Philadelphia.  The  demand  for  their 
Disintegrator  continues  as  large  as  ever.  They 
shipped  six  of  their  No.  4  “A”  Machines  in  two 
weeks,  besides  a  number  of  the  smaller  ones. 
They  have  facilities  for  making  one  Mould 
Sander  per  day,  and  this  has  been  taxed  to  full 
limit  since  the  1st  of  February,  at  which  time 
they  had  a  large  stock  on  hand,  now  they  are 
behind  with  their  orders. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Main  Belting  Co., 
Palmer  Cummings,  Mgr.  of  the  great  Cummings 
Cement  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  of  the 
“Leviathan:”  “I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
not,  as  yet,  used  the  36-inch  belt,  but  instead 
have  been  using  the  30-inch  belt  that  you 
furnished  us.  We  did  not  expect  that  the 
30-inch  belt  would  do  the  business,  as  it  was 
taking  the  place  of  a  36-inch  double  leather 
belt,  and  we  bought  the  30-inch  to  put  on  top 
of  the  36-inch  leather.  Finally  the  36-inch 
leather  gave  out,  and  as  I  said  before,  we  kept 
right  on  with  the  30-inch  ‘Leviathan,’  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  we  have  no  use  for  the  idler,  the 
30-inch  running  comparatively  slack,  and 
transmitting  nearly  500  horse  power.  I  am 
telling  you  all  this  to  let  you  know  what  your 
belts  are  doing.  If  you  have  occasion  and  de¬ 
sire,  you  can  refer  to  us.  A  30-inch  8  ply 
‘Leviathan’ doing  the  work  of  a  36-inch  Double 
Leather  Belt,  and  that  too,  without  an  idler 
Pretty  good,  eh !” 
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Special  Notice. 


Imitation  is  the  Best  Acknowledgement  of  Excellence. 


THE  old  reliable  Iron  Clad  Dryer  built  under  the  J.  J.  and  M.  C. 

^  Curran  U.  S.  Letters  Patent,  is  being  infringed,  to  restrain  which 
and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  damages,  we  have  commenced  suits  in 
the  U.  S.  Courts  against — 

Harmes  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chase  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moberly  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

To  prospective  purchasers  of  Brick  Dryers,  this  is  a  friendly  warning"  that  we  propose 
to  protect  our  patents  and  enforce  our  lawful  rights  regardless  of  expense.  Parties  having 
purchased  infringing  dryers  are  advised  to  secure  good  and  sufficient  bonds  from  the 
builders  to  cover  cost  of  damages  growing  out  of  law  suits  that  will  be  promptly  brought 
in  every  instance  as  soon  as  we  learn  of  the  infringement.  Do  not  be  misled  or  intimi¬ 
dated  by  other  builders — buy  the  best  and  cheapest.  By  actual  use,  the  Iron  Clad  has 
demonstrated  that  for  the  amount  and  good  quality  of  work  our  Dryer  does,  it  is  the 
cheapest  Dryer  in  the  market. 

Don’t  buy  into  a  /a  w  suit — we  own  the  foundation  patents 
and  if  you  buy  our  Dryer ,  we  charge  you  nothing  for  the 

patent  right •  We  can  sell  you  a  Dryer  cheaper  than  any  one 

« 

else •  Send  for  our  Prices  and  convince  yourself • 


Sae  ads.  on  pages  480-513. 
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The  clay- worker. 


How  is  This  For  a  Starter. 


The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 


Galesburg,  Ill.,  April  6th,  1892. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  See’y, 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co-, 

Frankfort,  Ind- 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  we  hand  you  order  for  your  machinery  a  duplicate 
outfit  of  Machines  already  furnished  us  by  your  Company,  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  the  same  as  covered  by  first  contract.  We  beg  to  say  that 
although  we  have  not  yet  run  ten  hours  consecutively — having  started  to 
make  brick  last  Tuesday — and  then  we  made  at  the  rate  of  60  M  10  hours 
and  each  day  improving  until  this  P.  M.  we  made  brick  at  the  rate  of  85  M 
10  hours.  These  facts  together  with  the  quality  of  the  brick  made  deter¬ 
mine  for  us  that  your  Big  Wonder  Machine  covers  nearer  the  points  of  a 
perfect  brick  machine  than  any  we  know  of  and  hence  this  duplicate  order. 
Wishing  you  success,  we  are,  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

A.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Gen’l  Manager. 


Paving  Brick  Companies  desiring  a  machine  and  Automatic  Table 
that  will  produce  both  quantity  and  quality,  should  not  fail  to  look  into 
the  merits  of  the  Big  Wonder  Machine. 

Manufactured  toy 

The  Wallace  flfg;.  Co., 


[See  ad.  on  page  567.] 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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PLANT’S 


PATENT  ^ 

DOWN  DRAFT 

-KILN. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Moinence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
...Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


I®” Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Tallcot  (Croton)  brick  machine, 
in  good  order.  Address,  N, 

4.  4.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Wm.  Fisher  (of  Pittsburgh)  7  ft. 

Wet  Pan,  practically  as  good  as  new.  Must 
be  sold.  G.  O.  Robinson, 

4  1.  d.  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Fire  brick  works  located 
at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  suitable  to  manufacture 
any  kind  of  clay  products.  C.  S.  Barrett, 

4. 2.  d.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Situation  by  a  man  who  has  had  17 
years  (American)  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Art  and  Floor  Tiles.  Address, 

Wm.  Douglas, 

4- 1.  c.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  Martin  Soft  Mud  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill,  Creager  Disintegrator.  20,000  six  brick 
Pallets  in  good  order.  Address, 

Walter  D.  Hedden, 

4.  L  d.  New  Albany,  Ind. 


J.  A.  SMITH,  NEW  CUMBERLAND,  W.  VA., 

MINER  AND  SHIPPER  OF 

West  VIRGINIA  CLAYS. 

In  bulk  or  barrel,  ground  or  unground,  flake  or  dust.  Correspondence  solicited  with  Manufacturers  desiring  color  and 

form  in  high  grade  building  bricks. 


THE 

POTTS  ^ 
DISINTEGRATORS 


Made  in  12  sizes,  having 
capacity  from  25,000  to 
125,000  Bricks  per  day. 
They  are 

STRONG, 

SIMPLE  and.,. 
DURABLE, 

Having  CHILLED  ROLLS 

Made  to  drive  with  one 
or  two  belts  as 
desired. 


WE  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Disintegrators  and  Pug  Mills. ^All’machinery  is  well  and  strongly  built  and 
will  do  all  we  claim  lor  it.  Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  8t  fl.  POTTS  8t  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


[Mention^the  Clayworker.] 
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FOR  SALE.  One  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine, 
one  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  one  Wal¬ 
lace  two  roll  crusher,  all  in  good  order. 

Address,  Thomas  D.  Catlin, 

4  1  c  Ottawa,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Boyd  Brick  Press,  the  best 
machine  for  dry  pressed  brick.  In  good 
order.  The  makers  will  give  same  guarantee  as  on 
new  machine.  Address,  Thomas  D.  Catlin, 

4_  i  c  Ottawa,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  or  burner 
of  paving  or  building  brick  or  sewer  pipe 
plant,  clamp  or  down  draft  kilns,  either  red  clay  or 
fire  clav.  Best  of  reference.  Address  Box  40, 

4  1.  c.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  6  Brewer  Machine,  Auto- 
tomatic  Cut-off  Crusher  and  a  C.  W.  Raymond 
Repress,  all  new.  Our  clay  not  suitable  for  mak¬ 
ing  paving  brick.  Address, 

C.  Clippert  &  Son, 

4  i  ip,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  EXPERIENCED  fire  brick  maker,  competent  to 

li  erect  complete  plant,  having  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  clays  and  their  development,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  Address,  A-  L-  , 

4.1.c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


W 


ANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 

'  ad 


,  ,  head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D  G., 

4  tf  x.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

A  IT  ANTED.  Thoroughly  reliable,  experienced 
W  burner  of  paving  brick.  Round  down  draft 
kilns.  Will  pay  $150  per  month  to  satisfactory 
party.  Give  previous  position,  references,  to  save 
time.  Address,  B.  C.  D., 

4_  3_  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  By  an  American,  a  position  as 
manager,  or  foreman  of  brickyard.  Have 
had  a  life’s  experience  at  making  and  burning 
common  brick,  both  white  and  red.  Also  several 
years’  experience  selling  in  Eastern  cities.  Can 
give  references.  Address,  Box  248, 

4.  1.  c.  m.  Gardner,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE.  One  Sword  & 
Sons  Brick  Machine,  of  their  latest  pattern- 
good  as  new,  but  little  used.  Reason  for  selling, 
not  adapted  to  the  clay.  Also  new  duplicates 
which  cost  $33.60.  Price  for  above  $250.  Apply  to 

John  S.  Horlbeck, 

4  4  c  Charleston,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Br'ck  plant  with  latest  improved 
machinery,  dry  house,  sheds,  kilns,  etc.,  in 
complete  running  order  and  in  operation  now. 
Abundant  clay.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of  part¬ 
ner,  and  the  other  member  is  unable  to  give  busi¬ 
ness  his  time.  Address,  M.  Goldsmith, 

4  4  d  Mobile,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henrv  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 

PUBLIC  SALE.  The  plant  of  the  Muscatine 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  with  all  machinery, 
lands,  rights,  etc  ,  will  be  offered  at  public  sale, 
and  sold  to  tbe  highest  bidder  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  ’93,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Sale  to  take  place  at  the 
works,  located  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa,  on  the  C  R.  I  &  P  R’y-  The  works 
are  in  good  repair,  with  power  and  machinery  for 
making  25  000  brick  and  14.000  3-in.  tile  daily.  For 
further  information,  address 

R.  C.  Schenck, 

4  x  d.  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

ATT  ANTED.  A  gentleman  with  $10,000  to  $15,000 
Y V  capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4.  tf  t  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  and 

and  general  manager  of  first-class  brick 
works  Either  dry  press  or  mud  process,  or  both. 
Understand  all  about  construction  of  yard,  kilns 
and  management  of  machinery  and  men.  Been 
making  all  kinds  of  ornamental  and  front  brick. 
Have  held  present  situation  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  can  still  retain  it,  but  desire  to  change  loca¬ 
tion  on  account  of  health  of  family.  Address, 

4.  t£.  cl-  J.  H.,  care  Clay-Worker, 


FOR  SALE.  One  four-mold  Improved  Simpson 
Brick  Press.  One  Williams’  Cyclone  Clay  Pul¬ 
verizer.  All  shafting  and  belting,  Engine  and 
Boiler.  Press  is  new— have  made  with  it  only  200 
thousand  brick.  Price  for  all  $4,000.  Reason  for 
selling,  a  change  of  system,  Apply  to 

W.  Cizek  &  Co., 

4.  i.  c.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each ;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections :  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supply  above  boilers.  Also  three  f'haser  Clay 
Mills,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  be  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  be  seen  running  at  factory  of  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R  ,  St.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

3.  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principa 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  Interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall.  A  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

263  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  251  PNeEWYORK. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


CHEIHLS,  miNERflLS,  CLOYS  5  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


J.H.&D.  LAKE  CO., Massillon, Ohio, U.8.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  FKItTlON  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Best 

PULLEYS„^&_clutch  pulley 


and  CUT-OFF 

UPLING8 

PLAIN  AND  SPLIT,  also  Plain 
and  Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  ShaPiag, 


e.  Adapted 
light  or  hea\  \ 
work,  stopping  1 
starting  machines easi : 
and  quickly  without  jar 
S°nd  for  illustrated  circula 


CHAMPION  ALU  STEEL 

Brick  dryer  Cars 


Are  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

NO  BREAKDOWNS  and  NO  DELAYS. 

■  ; - =t>  Write  for  Prices. 

ClBVBlBUIl  WUBfil&anOW  &  IHfQ.  CO.,  iEEIEEEEEI  ClBVBlaRfl,  ORiO. 
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Bargains  in  Machinery. 


Owing  to  disagreement  of  partners  I  have  been  appointed  Receiver 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
settlement  at  once,  that  the  business  may  be  continued  with  as  little 
interference  as  possible,  I  will  offer  for  sale  AT  A  GREAT  REDUC¬ 
TION  IN  PRICE  all  the  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY 
and  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES  now  on  hand  which  includes  steam 
and  horse-power  Brick  Machines,  Auger  and  Plunge  Tile  Machines, 
Clay  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Endless-Belt  Cut-off  Tables,  Side-Cut 
Board  Delivery  Tables,  Side  and  End-Cut  Lubricating  Dies,  and  Side 
and  End-Cut  Solid  Dies,  Brick  Moulds,  Grate  Bars,  and  all  kinds  of 
Brickyard  Supplies,  and  a  full  line  of  repairs  for  all  their  machinery. 

For  prices,  etc.,  address, 


JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 


For  fiOlsRH,  fDADDEH  &  CO., 


The  business  will  be  continued  and  pa= 
trons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  sup* 
plies  promptly  as  heretofore. 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


shh  hist  oh  machinery  ON  FOUOWING  page,  “ea 
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NOLAN  &  MADDEN’S 

RECEIVER’S  SALE. 


The  Following  Machinery  Now  on  Hand 

....  Must  be  Sold  at  Once : 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6-B.  Stiff  clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  or  Tile. 

^  11  U  U  U  <<  U  “ 


B@“rrhe  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this 


firm. 


Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and  complete  sets 

of  tile  dies.  .  . 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power— tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

A  large  assortment  of  side-cut  brick  tables,  end-cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt  tile 
tables,  side  and  end-cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies— side  or 
end-cut,  any  and  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  unheard-of  prices. 


In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a 
large  line  of  second-hand  brick  and  tile  machinery  that  will  be  sold 

very  cheap. 

If  you  want  anything  in  the  line  of  clay  machinery  or  supplies  write 
at  once  for  prices. 


For  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


RUSHiZIL-l_E, 


I  NDIHNH. 
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FOR  SALE.  Two  horse-power  brick  machines 
in  good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 


1.  tf.  Ip. 


North  Haven,  Conn. 


IT  is  pr  etty  generally  conceded  that  wonderful  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  ancient  and  heretofore  unpro¬ 
gressive  art  of  brickmaking.  Among  the  best  evi- 
.  dences  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  brickmaking  craft 
is  no  longer  without  a  literature  of  its  own.  There  are 
now  some  good  practical  books  treating  on  the  manipu- 
lation  of  clay— the  making,  drying  and  burning  of  brick. 

,1S  so  large  but  that  every  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  have  them  all.  Get  them  and  read  them. 

“BRICKMAKElt’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.— Tile  factory  where  tile 
has  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  No  factory 
near.  Address,  G.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

o.  1.  C. 


WANTED.— One  second-hand  Raymond  Re¬ 
press  hand  machine.  State  price. 

0  Hale  &  Fitzpatrick, 

c •  -Mobile,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE.— One  Chief  brick  machine  complete, 
good  as  new.  Also  ten  thousand  pallets.  A 
Bargain.  Hale  &  Fitzpatrick, 

c-  Mobile,  Ala. 

LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en- 
^V/eof  Dr.  f.  Verges, 

x~  "P  _ _  Norfolk,  Neh 

FOR  SALE  —A  Rarig  pipe  press  of  large  capacity 
and  in  good  order,  very  cheap.  Aa dress, 

0  ,  .  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 

u'  x'  Brazil,  Ind. 

pORRESPONDENCE-Solicited  with  practical 
vy  stone- ware,  yellow  ware  and  Rockingham 
potters.  The  object  is  to  form  a  co-operation  pot¬ 
tery  company.  Address,  T.  C.  Nativel. 

2P-  East  Los  Angles,  Cali. 

CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

o  , f  ,  J-  M.  Orabill, 

6  tx  1 _ Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  60  iron  cars  and  track  foi 
Sharer  s  Improved  Dryer.  Used  only  one 
season.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

10  c  N.  A.  &  J.  L.  Fitzgerald, 

b‘  c-  _ _ Danville,  Va. 

WANTED  —First-class  brickmaker  with  some 
capital  to  take  interest  in  brickyard,  or 
would  lease,  a  good  chance  for  the  right  man.  For 
particulars,  Address,  P.  Hughes,  Cor.  Mallon 
an^  M  alnut  Sts.,  Spokane,  Washington. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mould  Andrus  Dry  Press 
Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order.  One 
Giitle  Wonder  Brick  Machine.  One  Cyclone  Pul¬ 
verizer.  Apply  to 

Missoula  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 
_ _  Missoula,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE.  Very  cheap,  Sword  Brick  Machine, 
model  1890.  All  in  good  working  order,  with 
one  mold  table,  used  one  week.  New  duplicate 
parts  for  all  fast  wearing  pieces. 

Edw.  E.  Rankin,  Agt  DALTON  BRICK  CO., 

,J  1  c _ Dalton,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

tf-  d-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOE  SALE. — The  finest  of  clays  for  pavers  or 
hollow  blocks,  in  large  quantities— in  the 
•  can-  ,e  loaded  on  cars  by  steam  shovel 
within  a  few  miles  of  gas  towns,  on  competing 
railroads,  where  inducements  are  offered  for 
factories.  Address,  P.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

o.  1.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds:  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4^in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eieven  8%-in.x4  and  l-16-in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  yy  o-  Wellington  Ohio 

A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
m  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago  ” 

2  tf  d  m  _ Care  “Cl ay- Worker.” 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. — A  complete  and 
first-class  sewer  pipe  plant  on  Puget 
Sound,  has  all  buildings,  kilns  and 
tools,  consisting  of  Baiber  press,  press  feeder,  dry 
and  wet  pans,  shafting,  belting,  boilers  and  en¬ 
gine,  teams,  carts,  etc.,  all  ready  to  go  to  work  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Cheap  fuel.  Clay  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Has  the  only  butt  brick  clay  on  the  coast 
Address,  A.  Mackintosh,  Pres.  Merchants  Natl. 
Bank,  [3.  2.  c.]  Seattle,  Wash. 
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£iOK  SALE.— One  Craft  Upright,  Steam  Power 
1  Brick  Machine.  Entirely  new.  All  iron  front, 
iron  posts,  iron  bottom,  very  heavy  and  strong. 
Good  machine  for  pallet  brick  Will  he  sold  cheap. 

The  McLagon  Focndsy  Co., 

8.  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.— 65  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Engine.  Cylinder  11  in.  diam.  Drive  pulley 
30-inches  by  14-inches.  Used  by  a  firm  having 
water  power  and  therefore  used  very  little.  Was 
replaced  hv  a  larger  one.  Has  been  put  in  good 
order,  and  is  a  bargain. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 
g_  tf.  1.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  One 
No.  7  Penfield  Brick  Machine,  tile  dies  3  to  12 
inches,  brick  dies  and  table  complete  2  spring 
trucks,  one  portable  boiler  and  engine,  12  horse 
power.  All  in  good  running  order  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Price  $400.  Address 

Frank  Langraff, 

s  tf  8p  Albion,  Ind. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  wants  position,  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  dry  press,  stiff  or  soft  mud 
system,  first-class  burner,  in  either  up  or  down 
draft  kilns,  a  practical  engineer,  can  do  own  re¬ 
pairs  and  keep  machinery  in  good  running  order, 
a  good  manager  of  men.  References  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  Address  “G.  B,” 

2s  2p  tf  care  “Clay-WTorker.” 

FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington ,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

3  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


lACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exct 


good 


_ _ _ _  _ _ _  ceedingly  g 

chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  $9.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Fran  cisco,. Cal. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.— Ohio  “D”  brick  and  tile  machine 
with  complete  outfit,  in  perfect  order  to  make 
brick  and  tile  2)4  to  15  inches  diameter.  Engine 
(10  to  12  horse  power)  on  wheels,  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order.  Shoves  cut  750  three-inch  tile  an  hour. 
Saw  mill  (48-inch  inserted  tooth)  patent  set  works 
feed  and  dogs.  Shingle  machine,  automatic  feed. 
The  engine  and  sawing  machines  made  by 
Farequhar  Co.,  York,  Pa.  The  engine  was  run 
about  equal  to  four  months  steady  work.  All 
bought  new.  Will  sell  in  lump  or  separately. 
Address,  Jonathan  Pearce. 

3.  2  c.  Guineys,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. —Plant  of  Muscatine  Terra  Cotta 
Lumber  Co.,  located  at  Musoatine,  Iowa. 
Power  and  machinery  for  making  25,000  brick  and 
14,000  3-inch  tile  per  day.  Steam  tunnels  for 
drying  brick.  2%  story  building  30x100  feet, 
heated  with  steam  for  drying  tile.  Top  clay  makes 
an  excellent  building  brick  and  tile.  Bottom  clay 
makes  a  No.  1  paving  brick  which  stood  United 
States  test  of  over  12,300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Have  demand  for  more  brick  and  tile  than  can 
make.  Will  sell  or  take  in  an  experienced  man 
with  capital.  For  further  and  more  satisfactory 
particulars,  address,  R.  C.  Schenck,  Sec’y, 

3.  2.  d.  Muscatine,  la. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
iHi  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

_ _  __  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


r 

I 

BRICKS 

jjFWVVWVVVVV1 


IUnT 


Were  he  living,  I 


was  an  inventor, 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,.  Washington,  D.  C 


► 

> 

vv  w 


niXQNSfiRAPHITE  PAINT 


FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  IO  to  15  years. 


It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,’jersey  City,  N.  J. 


(COPYRIGHTED  10911 

EfiPF.CIAl.LV  adapted  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


CLEYHTORS 

L.  .  .  E  4 1 R  .  . 


lay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc, 
ile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc, 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING-, 


- ALSO - 

Dlalleable,  Steel,  Came  aqd  Special  Crtalns, 

Designed  for . 

Elvators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 


THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom:  48  S.  Canal  Street.  1 
New  York  Branch:  163  Washington  Street.  j 
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RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

EAGLE  BALANCED  VALYE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plants.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EAGLE  WHINE  WORKS  GO., 

.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  <k  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmonnt  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


New  Discovery  Kiln-lt 

Heads  the  Procession ! 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  hot  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 

E.M.PIKE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  op  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

-**.*,*.*  *  *  *  *  6o  Butler  Street, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Gives  special  attention  to  the  analyzing 
of  clays,  flint  spar  ar.d  all  materials 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds  ex¬ 
amined  and  if  necessary,  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  as  a  manufacturer 
and  potter’s  chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has 
now  given  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  a 
analytical  chemistry  as  it  is  applied  to 
clays,  etc.,  their  compounding  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  and  practical  use.  Particu¬ 
lars  on  application. 


d.  A.  BUCK’S  Si‘ 

■^•Sanding  machine.-!^ 


Lake  Erie  & 
Western  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  £  Louisville  R.  r. 

“NATURAL  GAS  ROUTE.” 


J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  tlie  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine,  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who 
purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all  the  right,  tile  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew 
C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton,  to  Letters  Patent  for  said  machine. 


The  “New  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  awav 
with  belts  and  gearing  and  being  much  more  simple  and  durable. 

Several  of  the  machines  have  been  in  use  the  past  season,  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tlon*  Address  all  communications  to 

J.  7T.  BUCK. 

No.  76  Oneida  Street,  =  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 

- BETWEEN - 

Peoria,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  Springfield, 
Lafayette,  Frankfort,  Mnnoie,  Portland,  Lima,  Find¬ 
lay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,  Koko¬ 
mo,  Peru,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan 
City,  Ft.  Wayne,  Hartford,  Blnffton,  Connersviile  and 
Cincinnati,  making  direct  connections  for  all  points 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 


THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 

He  Ureal  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Fields 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giving  the  patrons  of  this 
Popular  Route  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  grand 
sight  from  the  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great 
fields  covered  with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  Oil,  Natural  Gas  wells  shooting 
their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  cities,  fairly  alive  with  glass  and  all  kinds  of 
factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains,  and  L.,  E.  &  W. 
Palace  Slaeping  and  Parlor  cars  on  night  trains,  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and  all  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  courteous  and  accommodating  train 
officials,  and  with  the  commercial  traveler  and 
general  public  for  its  comforts,  quick  time  and 
sure  connections.  For  aay  further  particulars 
call  on  or  address  any  ticket  agent. 

CHAS.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  Gen.  Pass.  andTkt.  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxby. 

C.  B.  Ryan, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IiOCRTIOfiS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LARGE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 


LITHOGRAPHING. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


V 


ZINC  ETCHINGS. 


.  .  AND  .  . 

Fine  Printing  of  all  Kinds. 


HALF  TONES. 


BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IfeMER&E^ 


°0UBLE STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

lk,„  WITH  _<■ 

an^'Weo  Socket* 
“"'Nai  foot  lengths 
Bl*  Aoe  only  ef. 

1ackmer&p°s 


^EliliS  8t  SOIL’S  IJVIP^OVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time^Tuied  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  Irom 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  ot 
work  with  i he  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880 ;  and  February  12, 1884.  Me  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery  make  periect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 up  to  10  inches. 

or  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  near  New  Court  House.  AD^lAJSl, 


parkhill,  o^t-a-ie^x©. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  (QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTOY,  CONNECTICUT. 


FACE  OFaTlLE, 


CliflV  HOOFING  TIIiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.'  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

UNDER  SIDE. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  except  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  and  will  negotiate 
for  Factories  to  manufacture  on  royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 
For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


(ILjOTTID’S  PATENT.) 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 


These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


m  Sm 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 

Street 

Pavers 


STRRUB  HHIKEBY  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Advantages  are  jQualitv  and 
Economy. 


The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI 

sew,  urn  company. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

POP. 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

01xi.cIrLZX6i.tl,  O. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


RIITOUPC  BUY  CONVEYOR. 


CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 


C.  B.  CHRSE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 


Write  for  particulars. 


BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 


A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freigtu  Elevator  Co., 

170  East  Spruce  St., 

JVIAJMCHESTEI*,  fi.  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 


- FOE - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutltero  Fite  Brick  Works, 

Correspondence  solicited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


-FOR- 


N/l  I  LLCR.ENC 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Bordenf&elleck  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 

past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  oi  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  «  TILE  CO. 

BeRDEfi,  JSEMiECK  §  CO.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHIOACK) 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Th©  “7YJ7VX”  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  *  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

m  a, 

We’manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress'} 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  A /T  irlrl  1  d-rkru-t  nHin 
and  40,00#  perdOlhour  day.  j  1VA  X  CL  L-l  1 fc? pUI  L,  CI11IU, 


The:  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r 
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single  8*  duplex  Pumps. 

/\oF^izoy^TAL  and  Vertical  Puyv^ps. 

JteSt^eSKjix  <%  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  JW for  Catalogue. 


ZETTIEnsrS  dc  HO TTsT-^-IESID’S 

FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimateslof  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

Oiatp-u-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  Qi6  Market  St.  Factories:  { Howaafnd ISuitSi0roads: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES0PDIE-  MACHINES 

pugm  ills,  Represses, 
Stoi\ie-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/TRUCKS, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pleteBrici\orT  I  Outrits 


MAFJWOOD 

>PHOTO-ENGRA¥fflG 


61  TO  70X 

fourth  ste  Cincinnati, 
OHIO. 


Pike  Opera  House, 


•SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 


tm  mi 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling' and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced  .saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
re  ertous.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  ou 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 
'Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  O. 
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The  clay-worker. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^-Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville)  Obio. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

% 

correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  the  Wheels 
that  are  the 
best  lot  BhlCK 

and  tile 

trucks  ana 

BORROWS. 


®®*Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  -  ..  .  - 


:  New  London,  Ohio, 

address,  d.  J.  C.  Arnold. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands,  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


MOULDS. 

See!  ,Youf,can 

_  buy  them 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


3  B.  HAND  ItOVLD. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


The  C  l  a  y-  w  o  r  k.  e  r.. 
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THU  AHRATRD  FUEL  MOT'S 

Gives  the  best  oil  Are.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick,  ' 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  X 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass 


The  J.  R.  Armstrong  gyptAW,  ^ 

•  •  •  .OF  •  •  •  • 

Rurning  Crude  petroleum. 

The  secret  of  burning  oil  successfully,  lies  in  atomizing  it  and  furnishing  sufficient 
air  at  the  right  point  to  consume  all  the  gases  generated.  The  setting  and  equipping  is 
therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


STEAM  PLANTS. 


REFERENCES: 

We  cheerfully  refer  by  permission  to  the  following  plants  who  are  now  using  our  burners  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage: 

BRICK  AND  STEAM  PLANTS. 

Adam  J.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Weber  &  Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wendle  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Ilarland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  Lill  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Delothe  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Nappanee.  Ind. 

F.  E.  Dickinson  Brick  Co.,  Walcottville,  Ind. 
Fresinger  Brick  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Peerless  Brick  Co  ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mayre  &  Toll  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mace  Marble,  Glass  &  Lime  Co.,  Menominee  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


Gill  Boiler  Co.,  World’s  Fair  Plant. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Adkinson  Saw  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lassig  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  Brand  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Northwestern  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

P.  Lieber  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  Maus  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Duhl  Brewing  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Paper  Mill,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bryan  Electric  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio.  _ _ 

Wc  are  prepared  to  equip  plants  of  any  character.  Our  burners  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority  over  all  others.  Send  for  Circular  telling  of  the  ADVANTAGES  OF 
OIL  as  a  fuel. 

J.  RHfnsTHOfiG  co., 

“The  Temple,”  Room  616,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


- ^  i - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BEFJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,.GenT  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


151  Monroe  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Vandalia  Line! 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  chiDa,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
d  dress  w.  F.  Bbunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Waplinglors  Regenerative  Gas 

Furnaces 

H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
'  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 

WHIP  WDPLWT0K, 


Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  AU  KINDS. 


;  COLOEIFIO. 

For  coloring  BHck,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  A  Wms, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat, 
which  ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that 
which  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving 
a  specialty. 

*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  * 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  tor  full  description.  1TOETH  CLA-IkdlBIRIIDGEEL  MASS. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

are-. ,, 


MONON  ROUTE 


^nouisVIUE.  New AtBAWY  &  CHICA60  Rt.  1(9- 

m  '  1  *  "  » 

™  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UUEST  HfiD  rlO^TfltUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Yestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  28  S,  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 
Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  withoo  Transfer 

in  GIHOV HHATt  for 

Points  in  Kentuoky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  ■*'  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Cincinnati, .Ohio. 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRHNGH-CIOKES  SAW  CO., 

i 

j  liouis,  ]VTo., 

Are  making;  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg;  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bmneh~Crookes  Sam  Co., 

St.  Liouis,  Mo. 


BRICK  MOLD  LINERS 


-THE  nuiill  BRICE  MCIll!|->- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  w.  h:  wiles. 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 


Turn  'Tables, 
'Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
X  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland.  O. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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DORNFELD’S 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Philadelphia  Brick  pm  Works 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

Machinists  and  Engineers. 


•  •  •  •  j 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  ~  ~  PENN. 


#®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  hy  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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The  c  la  y- w  o  r  k  e  f?  . 


YOUNGREN’ S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


knocked  out  the  Opponent  in  the  pi^st  Hound : 


This  kiln  is  gaining  a  reputation  that  is  justly  merited. 

It’s  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of  burning. 

I  respectfully  invite  practical  brick  manufacturers  to  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  my  methods. 

8®=For  descriptive  pamphlet  address 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 
Kiln  you  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction,  having 
turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  not  look  for. 
We  are  now  shutting  down  our  B— ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying  your  im¬ 
provements  on  it.  Please  forward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
will  give  vou  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln  later. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Corkery,  Manager. 

p.  I..  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


v  u  r  A/rcv  CHA|N  BELTING 

F.  IT.  C.  1V1DI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Feb.  7, 1888.  ,  ^  ^ 

the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
evated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking 
trough  from  which  it  is  el 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


&  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

8  SCREW  ELEY0TOR  FOR  ELEYRTING  CL0Y. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end-  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles^of^clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address'the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-  -  MICHIQiLN. 


The  c  la  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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THE  GRISWOLD  PATENT  IMPROVED  BRICK  KILN 


With 

Its 

Latest 

Improvements 

Has 

No  Equal. 

8>i5~For  further  in¬ 
formation  and  prices 
for  Yard  Rights  ap¬ 
ply  to 
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IBIW  ri-ur 

Works 
with  an 
Up  and  Down 
Draft 

Continuously] 
with  No 
Change  of 
Dampers. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Reference :  The  Oakland  Press  BrickiCo.,|Zanesville,  O  Box  1-41©,  ZarLesTrille.  © 


HENNEY.S 
,  PATENT, 


///,'// 


W/.Z///1/& 


COSTS  LESS 
BURNS 
WITH 
LESS 
FUEL. 


S'Vv 


^THE  EXCELSIORS 


EASIER  TO 
HANDLE 
THAN  ANY 
KILN  IN 
THE 

COUNTRY. 


FROM  BURNT 
KILN  DRIES 


WILL  BURN 
ANY  KIND 
OF  WARE 
UNIFORM 
CHEAPER  BUILT 


OFF  GREEN  PERFECT  IN  COMBUSTION  &  VITRIFIES  FROMT  TOP  TO  BOTTOM,  than  any  other 
KILN  JAMES  HENNEY  ->•  INDIANAPOLIS  £~  CARE  CLAY-WORKER  ,nAN™T.  ^ 


KILN 


KILN.  S' 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’J'HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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The  Ola y- w orker 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleviule,  III. 

Gentlemen: — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remhin 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  informatlou  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOI 


LOUIS  H.  REFFELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  yea  s  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  abov  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con" 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  \ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  '  -f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  C  l  a  y-yv  o  r  k  e  r 
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Your  munition,  Please,  Regarding  CLflY  DlsIjiTEGRHTORS ! 

SINCE  WE  CAN  PROVE  WHAT  WE  CLAIM 
LET  US  STATE  SOME  HARD  FACTS . 

That  the  Creager  Disintegrators  are  being  adopted  by  the  best  known  manufac¬ 
turers  because  of  their  correct  scientific  principles— excellent  mechanical  construction- 
generous  capacity  and  great  durability.  These  machines  are  perfectly  balanced,  are 
arranged  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts  and  can  be  regulated  to  any  condition  of  material. 
They  will  and  are  grinding  wet  clay  and  mud  with  equal  rapidity.  The  Cutting 
Bars  are  hard  and  tough,  have  one  and  one-half  inches  wearing  surface,  being  quickly 
and  easily  set  out  (as  to  the  truth  of  this  last  item  we  refer  to  those  who  have  been  using 
the  machines  for  the  past  three  years).  Blue  prints,  cuts  and  specifications  of  the  various 
sizes  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Kindly  allow  us  to  submit  some  letters  from  those  who  have  thoroughly  tried  their 
merits. 

Jonathan  Creagep’s  Sons, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


PATENTS 


N«  4? 7,993  ,  JUNE  SS.  mZ- 
N«  477; 094,  JUNE.2S.  (892  . 
N?4«7,«4,NOV.29^892  . 

NS  ,037 ,  JAN  3M893 . 
NS  491,038,  JAN  .31  1893 


jjiBiimiionn  ~ 


OFFICERS  :  A’ 

DAVID  RANKIN  ,  PRESIDENT.  JOSEPH  CONLEY, VICE  PRESIDENT,  fll 

TARKIO ,  MO.  SI  JOSEPH, MO.  J[ 

W.F. RANKIN  ,  SECRETARY,  J.M. WOLFE,  TREASURER, 

TARKIO  ,  MO .  TARKIO  .  MO  . 

H. J. BOWEN, GEN'L  MANAGER  W.O.MILLER,  ASS’TM'G’R, 
SX  JOSEPH  ,  MO  .  SX  JOSEPH  ,  MO . 


'THIS  kiln  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in,  or  braces 
to  keep  in  repair.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  you  complete  control  of  the  draft.  You  can  burn  your  brick 
evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  them  the  same  way,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
ANNEALED  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  per  M.  to  make  the  very  best  vitrified  shale  paving  brick.  One 
man  can  fire  the  largest  sized  kiln.  The  slack  is  converted  into  gas  and  ALL  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  is  utilized. 
It  is  a  smoke  consumer  and  a  profit  producer.  Please  write  our  General  Manager  at  once  for  full  information. 
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THE  C  LA  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


The  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


Is  the  only  machine  made  that 
will  sand  the  moulds  better  than 
can  be  done  by  hand;  at  the 
same  time 


SAVE  LABOR  AND  SAND. 


It  has  no  light  complicated  parts 
to  wear  or  break,  no  place  for  the 
moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays. 


PATENTED  FEBRUARY  5,  1889. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  any  size  mould. 
It  is  simple,  strong-  and  durable.  We  guarantee  it  to  do  as  claimed  and  ship  on  trial. 
Write  for  prices  to 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  w  ater  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Messrs.  Main  Bdting  Co.,  Chisago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
verv  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


-<S*S7<©K©KSi<S>5S>- 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


SOLE  mA1SUJFACTUl*El*S, 

248  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO,  IIili. 


We  always  Prove  it  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it 


The  Cla  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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^yeloi^  Qlay  puluerizerg 


II  Little's  Patent  Steam  Jacket 


FOR  CLAY  PULVERIZERS. 

There  is  no  known  machine  that  will  so  thoroughly 
disintegrate  and  pulverize  clays  and  other  substances  as 
Williams'  Cyclone  Mill.  It  thoroughly  disintegrates  all  kinds 
of  clays  and  shales. 

When  the  clay  is  damp  or  wet  it  adheres  to  the  housing  and  some¬ 
times  causes  choking  of  the  mill.  To  obviate  this  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  clearance  rakes  which  answer  all  purposes  as  long  as  they  last; 
but  they  soon  wear  out.  We  now  have  found  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils! 
It  is  Little's  Patent  Steam  Jacket,  represented  in  above  cut.  It  encases  the 
Pulverizer  entirely  and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  Elevator  Boot.  By  the  use  of 
this  combination,  clays  can  be  worked  directly  from  the  bank  ;  but  it  is  preferable 
to  cure  them  in  a  dry  shed  for  dry  press  brickmaking.  By  the  use  of  the  above  combi¬ 
nation  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  choke  the  Pulverizer  or  Elevator  Boot,  and,  therefore,  no  dry 
press  brickmaker  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  he  once  knows  its  value.  Patented  1890 
Other  Patents  pending.  • 


WILLIAMS  ’  Cyclone  Clay  P’l veri  z  ’r,  30  i  n.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  36  “ 

WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  “ 
WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  40  “ 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  “ 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer,  48  “ 


WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks,  3  sizes. 
WILLIAMS’ Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  di. 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Automati  c  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Crushers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  Little’s  Pat.  Steam  Clay  Screen. 


or 


^iihli  S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial 
Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Cla’’ 
and  shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Pres; 
Brickmakers. 


WRITE  TO 


M.  JP.  WILLIAMS  A  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TECUMSEH,  7VT1CH. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL. 


October  21,  1892 — You  wrote  me  that  I  held  the  record  at84  brick 
per  minute.  Now,  how  does  108  strike  you?  We  did  that  often 
but  had  not  help  enough  to  keep  it  up.  J.  M.  Ivie, 

Kirksville,  Mo. 


The  Best  Evidenee  of  the  Value  of  a  Bpiek  Machine  is  the  Gnade  of  Bniek  it  Makes. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  that  have  charge  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Tunnel  all  sa~  \  hat  they  are  the  best  red  brick  they  ever 
saw  for  their  work. 

Beamsville  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


You  ought  to  see  the  two  houses  we  are  building  out  of  Hollow 
Blocks.  They  are  fine  and  look  better  than  anvthing  in  Ohio. 
Our  brick  will  take  the  first  prize  sure. 

Knoxville  Sewer  Pipe  Co 
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fiEtllEIiLi  ipP^OVED  CLiflY  PULiVE^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearing’s  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
Bh  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 


crush _  .  _  _ 

the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground, 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited 


We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building.  Upur  Vfirlf  II  Q  Q 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets,  lioll  lUll\,U.U.fl. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  (HILL  CO., 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BBICKTUDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mi?n 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (§  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
*atalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  ■  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-X  YD 
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II  Yuu  Want  Brick  wmetg  You  Should  invisible  l|e  “BBEBGEB.” 


t  •  • 


WHY? 


•  •  • 


BECAUSE. 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
It  is  every  day  making-  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected.  • 


j=<S=: 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming  by  addressing, 

Jonatljai]  Greagef’^  jSong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Olkio. 

- - - 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 


The  <SI.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 

A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 
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-W  ORKER. 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

- + - * - - *"e) 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK: 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  .  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 
Dry  &  wet  pans,  dies,  clay  blockers, 
potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/I/EIV 

ORDERS _ ^ 
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OUR  SR&GIJLUTY  IS 

~4~~  -I-  I  -+-|-  -1-1-  |  "l-~  I  |  I  I  I  [  I-  I  I  |  '  |  .  ,,  || 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


1 

,  o 

- - —  O  O  ; 

=Oi=V^ 

— P  =~i 

SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED’CATALOGUE 

-■  •  m 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  ““'tTf 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  sizes, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


.  STATIONARY  and  REVOLVINfl, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


t^When  writing-  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The  clay-worker 
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OUR  LHT ©ST ! 
The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 
than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing-  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market. 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 


The“OId  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  In  small 
yards. 


XIHFHN.  OHIO,  U.  S.  M 
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5,000,000  JVIflDE 

The  Second  Year. 

#NO  •••*•  SHUTTING  •  •  •  DOWN  •+  FOR  REPAIRS,^ 


WEIGHT  15,500  POUNDS. 


Erie,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1892. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Gents — Your  letter  dated  December  1,  1892,  asking  me  how  I  liked  my  brick  ma¬ 
chine  (the  “New  Haven,")  at  hand.  I  will  say  it  gave  me  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

I  have  turned  out  5,000,000  brick  this  season.  We  could  have  made  more  but  I  am  satisfied. 
I  use  but  one  sander  and  one  dumper.  No  shutting  down  for  repairs. 

Yours,  etc.,  '  H.  C.  DUNN, 


For  More  Such  Evidence,  Write  to 

THE  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


X 

Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 

T 


X 

Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 

Practical 

Operation 

at 

Our 

Works. 


THE  HENRT  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  M’F’G.  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  “MARTIN”  PATENTS. 


LAACASTER,  /LI.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Henry  Hartin  Brick  flachine  Hanufacturing  Co.  are  so  well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  well  and  favorably  known..., . 


T  FI  B  CLAY-WORKER 


“MARTIN"  BRICE  MACHINERY, 


DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES.. 
BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 
STOCK  - 


BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  will  work  any 
clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

It  has  one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and 
extra  Pug  Mill  made. 

The  Brick  made  have  clean  smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners. 

It  has  no  equal  for  strength,  durability,  quantity  and  quality  of  Brick 
made. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  clayworking  machinery  and  are 
prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

“Write  for  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


T  IT  ED  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  K  E  R 
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SAVE  YOURflONEY 


BY  BUYING 
TH  E  BEST. 


gllljllMjjllllllLlLinill 


"  : - 

If 

III 

THE  “pLiYjWOdTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it?j 
With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pugging  device. 


We  build  our  riachines 
for 

STRENGTH 

•  •  and  •  • 

DURABILITY. 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 

It  will  Tell  You 
AH  About  It. 


The  pate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Cl*y-Worker.j 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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MICHIGAN  DISINTEGRATOR, 


Better  Than  the  Best. 


POINTERS  : 


Main  Frame  with  bearings 
for  Fast  Roll  cast  solid.  Speed 
of  Fast  Roll,  1,000. 

^Knives  of  the  best; i tem¬ 
pered  steel  and  very  large, 
held  in  planed  recess  by 
planed  and  bolted  key,  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of 
knives. 

All  bearings  extra*  long. 
Outer  bearing  to  Fast  Roll  at 
Pulley  end. 

Made  in  sizes  with  capacity 
up  to  100,000  per  day. 

•  The  strongest,  most  dura¬ 
ble,  and  with  the  high  speed 
of  the  Fast  Roll  does  better 
and  more  work  than  any  other 
on  the  market. 


G.  S.  DORNEY. 


C.  C.  HARRIS. 

DORNEY  St  HHRRIS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Drain  Tile  and  Large  Pipe,  Fire  Brick,  Common  Brick, 


Office  : 


( Opposite  Court  House. 
-  City  Office  Phone  135. 
t  Factory  Phone  197. 


F'luie  Lining,  Etc. 


•WORKS  ON  T.  C.  &  C.  R.  R. 


Findlay,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1892. 


Michigan  Brick  <fc  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Morenci,  Mich.  v  . 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd,  inquiring  as  to  how  we  are  getting  along  with  the  No.  5  Disintegrator  we  purchased  of 
you  some  time  ago,  will  say  we  have  been  doing  our  work  with  it,  very  satisfactorily  and  we  figure  that  we  make  enough  better 

Duality  of  goods  to  pay  the  price  you  ask,  once  a  month  over  the  smooth  Roll  Crusher  we  have  been  running.  We  have  been  running 
rozen  lumps  through  it  for  several  days  past  and  have  been  making  15,000  4-inch  tile  for  a  day’s  work,  and  it  seems  to  do  the  work 
with  scarcely  any  eflort  on  its  part  and'  runs  very  light  and  steady,  and  we  see  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair.  Trusting  you  will  have 
a  good  trade,  we  remain  Truly  yours,  DORNEY  &  HARRIS. 


For  Perfect  Work 
it  has  no  Superior. 
Price  Reasonable. 


SOMETHING  OLD. 

“Little  Giant”  Re  -press 


Patented  1870. 


W^e  have  been  making  this  Press 
for  twenty -two  years  and  sell  it 
now  as  during  the  past,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  Capacity,  6,000 
brick  per  day. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 


MICHIGAN 
BRICK  &  TILE 
MACHINE  CO, 

MORENCI,  Lenawee  Co., 

MICHIGAN. 


V 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granoutor  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  p-ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  lii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

*  - REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fe  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  <fc  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


M*entionClay- Worker. 
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*  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT, 

-  WITH  - 

PHCENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  piacljinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 
Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 
ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

•  N, 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PENFIELD  No.  15  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE,  AUTOMACTIC  CUTTER,  ETC 


“April  Showers  Bring  May  Flowers;” _ 

The  balmy  breath  of  spring-  is  again  upon  us  ;  renewed  activity  in  nature’s  realm 
visibly  affects  the  industries  of  man,  and  the  voice  of  the  busy  brickmaker  is  again  heard 
in  the  land.  Just  a  few  words  before  we  plunge  unreservedly  into  the  enterprises  of  this 
year;  as  we  start  the  busy  season  let  us  plan  wisely. 

Want  to  Make  Money  This  Year? 

Then  you  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  effective,  continuous  and  profitable  work. 


That  Old  Machine 


That  you  have  had  so  many  years  can  be  profitably  replaced  by  one  of  those  New  Pen- 
field  Machines  with  modern  fixtures,  placing  you  in  a  position  to  secure  better  results  at 
less  expense,  and  to  produce  a  quality  of  ware  that  should  largely  increase  your  sales  and 
profits. 

And,  while  you  are  about  it,  better  get  a  machine  with  a  surplus  of  capacity,  so  that 
your  output  need  only  be  limited  by  your  sales,  rather  than  to  have  your  sales  limited  by 
your  output. 

Perhaps  Your  Brick  Machine  is  All  Right, 


But  you  need  a  disintegrator,  crusher,  pug  mill,  elevator,  or  other  fixtures  to  make 
your  equipment  more  effective  and  complete  ? 

Drop  Us  a  Card,  Anyway. _ 

We  should  like  to  figure  on  your  wants  whether  you  need  much  or  little,  and  will  give 
your  inquiries  prompt  attention. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery  Makers, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CLA  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R . 


This  is  an  Age  of  Progress. 


The  first  printing;  press,  the  first  locomotive,  the 
first  brick  machine,  the  first  brick  repress,  were  all 
wonders  once,  because  they  were  the  first. 

They  were  good  enough  then,  for  there  was 
nothing-  to  compare  them  with.  But,  place  them  be¬ 
side  the  improved  devices  of  to-day  and  their  an¬ 
tiquity  loses  its  charm.  They  would  make  good 
curiosities  for  the  World’s  Fair,  but  their 
day  of  practical  usefulness  is  past. 

And  yet  some  purchasers  actually 
select  certain  machines  or  appliances  sole¬ 
ly  because  they  were  first  on  the  market. 


The  Penfield  Power  Repress 


It  Runs  Easy; 


Presses  brick  as  fast  as  you  can  handle  them  and  as  well  as  any  press  made  and  bet 
ter  than  some.  It  is  the  strongest,  heaviest  and  least  complicated.  The  pressure  is  rigid, 
uniform  on  each  brick,  and  downward,  obviating  constant  lifting  of  die  table  ;  the  press¬ 
ing  toggle  is  up  out  of  the  grit  and  dirt  ;  the  toggle,  itself,  don’t  wear  at  all— only  the  re¬ 
newable  hard  metal  bushings  and  pins.  The  counterbalance  spnng  secures  steady,  jar 

less  operation. 

Our  pamphlet,  “Brick  Repressing  and  Represses”  tells  you  all  about  it.  Its  record  is 
a  record  of  to-day. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  TO=DAY 

ARE  WHAT  COUNT. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

BRICK  AND  SEWER  PIPE  MACHINERY  MAKERS, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Bears  none  of  the  earmarks  of  antiquity, 
but  is  distinctively  a  modern  machine  for 
modern  users.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
Power  repress,  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
—never  was  designed  for  anything  else, 
and  valuable  advantages  in  construction 


PENFIELD  No.  2  POWER  REPRESS. 

Its  claim  of  superiority  is  based  upon  actual 
and  operation. 
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Delivered  on  Cars  at  your 
nearest  station. 
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The:  gl,a y-workrr 


Drake's  Standard  DIhcrine  Works, 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


O.  T.  ZDIE^L-IKIIE],  Pboprietor, 

Office  &  Salesroom:  298  &  300'  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  6  Crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Purington,  Kimbell" Brick 
Co.  is  running  8  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  4 
Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  3  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  l.Crusher ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ; 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE:— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted.  UT 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  lhjOOOibricks  per  day. 


We.also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  <S 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  Clay-worker 
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The  COLiLHWBlflH. 

The  One  Press  Will  Press  Them  All. 


;  c 


That  Tired 


can  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 


TZooUrirt”  which*a  brickmaker  experiences 

$600 jfi>n  experimental  re-press 


when  he  has  invested 
and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 


-  :  —  h;COLU7VYBI7XN. 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secuie  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 


Manufactured  by 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


C.  1ST.  Raymond  Co.9 

i  ,  nayfon  Ohio 
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The  c  l  a  y- w orker. 


CHAMPION  °F  TRE  UlORLiD. 


The  “NBW  IJBlkX R T UJRB 9 9  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 


TUC  QMnEDQfiM  EMINIIDY  l  maOUIMC  WflDIfG  Qnrforpnn  Inri 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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End  View  of  Pug  Mill. 


"$I*  X  H  EB  •&* 

(lew  *  flmerson  •  Brick + JIIactiinG 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

nEflnaersoi|FouHSr!i  &  macnine  Works 

A^DE^SO^,  IflD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Chief  ““■gS>~,or 

^•SEPARATOR,  i* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  hats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1 %  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

■  -  -»o4o . 

PUG  MILLS,  ?. 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 

[Mention  the  ciay-Worker.j  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Z&)  rlN 

We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  PROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  WINE. 
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The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  ic  e  f? 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uuants  of 

small  and  average  capacity  yat*ds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  ‘‘New  Quaker’’  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  t^e modeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  more  stroke  to  the  Press.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main«shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3^ -inch  steel,  and  all  ujorking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  cueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neuj  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighter  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVIODELi  QUAFyEl},”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  cla  y- w  orker. 
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II  Brim  fan!  Conversation  wieie  a  “liaarci)" 


Owner  to  Visitor: — “There  it 
is  !  You  did  well  to  come  and  SEE 
it,  for  that  is  the  only  way  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  fully  appreciated.  When 
first  I  read  the  description  of  it,  I 
had  a  kind  of  a  hazy,  dreamy  im¬ 
pression  that  it  contained  some  vital 
improvements,  but  like  yourself  I 
did  not  realize  the  immense  money 
value  to  the  user  until  I  actually 
saw  it  in  operation.' 
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0«iceof  THE  ARROH  FIRE  BRICR  CO 


Akron,  Ohio,  March  27th,  1893. 

C.  McDermott,  Esq., 

Sec’y  The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  25th  asking  what  “shapes”  we  make,  would  say,  we  make  Arch,  Half 
Arch,  End  Wedge,  Bull  Heads,  Key,  Split  and  Circle  brick  on  the  “Monarch,”  also  Side  and  End 
Skew-Backs,  all  with  the  die  that  came  with  the  machine,  and  we  make  them  successfully. 

I  have  entirely  abandoned  my  Wire-Cut  Machine,  and  shall  probably  never  make  another 
brick  on  it.  I  don’t  like  it.  The  brick  are  not  good.  Give  me  the  “Monarch”  every  time.  IT 
IS  THE  BEST  SOFT  MUD  MACHINE  MADE.  I  am 

Very  Truly  Yours,  B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sec’y. 


NOTE This  Machine  was  the  first  iron  machine  we  built  having  the  new  principle  of  “Monarch”  Press  in  it.  It 
was  used  one  season  making  red  brick,  and  these  parties  have  used  it  now  nearly  three  years  without  our  having  furn¬ 
ished  a  repair  for  it,  and  lire  clay  is  a  “terror”  to  machines,— hard  to  temper,  difficult  to  fill  out,  and  VERY  wearing  on 
the  Machine.  Do  you  remember  that  the  “Monarch”  is  constructed  so  that  the  VITAL  parts  of  the  Machine  can  NEVER 
wear  out?  If  it  is  good  for  25  days,  it  is  good  for  25  years.  Fact.  We  know  you  don’t  believe  it  now,  but  you  will  if  you 
SEE  it,  and  study  its  construction. 


O  k 

h 

i  rfK&YX  rk'f  Hi  1  f*  O*  *s  <<^°  an^  the  Machine.”  We  find  that  brickmakers  actually  expect 

*  Duruen  Ul  VzUl  ^UIl^  every  machine-maker  to  claim  his  machine  to  be  the  best.  So  that  seed 

falls  on  barren  ground.  But,  we  find  when  they  SEE  our  Machine  in  operation,  then  THEY  say  it.  They  know  what  they 
want,  and  the  only  way  to  tell  for  sure  is  to  see  the  Machine  at  work.  There  are  three  “Monarcbs”  at  work  on  winter  yards 
this  month  as  follows:  McGraw  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Rowland,  Mulcahy  &  Carmichael,  Mansfield,  0.;  and  Simon  Kline,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  But  as  soon  as  the  season  opens,  there  will  be  nearly  50  we  can  send  you  to  see.  Pennsylvania  alone  will  have  12 
going,  and  all  sold  short  distances  from  those  at  work  last  year.  Don’t  that  tell  the  story? 

The  Wellington  JVlaehine  Co., 


‘The  procession  is  passing  by.”  Get  in  it. 


.Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
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The  Clay-worker. 


d  0  os  a 
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PHNDFRCTDRED  BY 

4^fcr  — ?5 — 


THE  DECflTUH  EERDEH  Hip G.  CO. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher. 


Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  1SQ3  Catalogue. 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFGc.  CO., 

Decatur,  Ill..  IT.  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Clay- worker 
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The  Fhev-Sheckeeh  ComPflHV. 


No.  12  IMPROVED  TAILINGS  CRUSHER. 


This  machine  is  used  largely  in  place  of  screens,  reducing  the  dry-pan  output  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  flour. 


No.  2.  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


For  factories  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  'A  No.  1  machine  for  plants  of  this 
capacity.  THE  PHEY-SHEC^EE^  CO.,  Bucypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  cilay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra. 


A  re-press  without  an  objectionable  feature  is  ours.  We  are  daily  re¬ 
placing  machines  of  other  makes,  with  ours.  Its  rapidity,  simplicity  and 
effectiveness,  are  its  commendable  peculiarities. 

Do  not  waste  time  and  money  on  experiments,  but  buy  one  which  is 
time  tried. 


Tlxe  Frey-Sheckler  Co.9 


-Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  CLA  Y-W  ORKER 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty-Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Lianeastet*  five., 


•  • 


PHILADELPHIA  PENN.  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KILJN  CASTINGS  QF  7TI_I_ 

fl^“See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 

For  Artificial  Dryers  of 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 

» 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  cla y- w orker 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  go., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Iianeaster  Ave., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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The  clay-worker 


IMPROVED  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

WE  recognize  the  fact  that  the  trade  grows  more  exacting,  and  the  demand  is  for  bet¬ 
ter  brick  and  better  machinery.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery  which  will  produce  the  best  quality  or  brick  at  the  lowest  cost. 


“MAMMOTH  JUNIOR”  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  compact,  simple,  self-contained,  dust  proof,  has  rotary  force  feed,  improved  thrust  Bearing,  safety  front,  fric¬ 
tion  clutch  pulley,  and  lubricating  brick  die. 

All  of  the  few  parts  this  machine  has  are  very  heavy,  and  none  of  them  will  cause  you  trouble.  Write  for  particulars. 


4fflNOTHER  •  PUG  •  MILL.#- 


Our  Pug  Mills  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  capacities.  They  have  new  and  valuable  features.  They  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Why  not  get  a  Pug  Mill  that  will  PUG  your  clay,  not  one  that  simply  conveys  the  clay  from  one  end  to  the  other.  WHY  ? 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LOOK  US  UP. 


JVL  E^EESE  &  CO., 


GA.LION,  OHIO. 


address 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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•4i- AND  STILL  THEY  COMEH4- 


Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — Yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  would 
say,  that  we  are  manufacturing  paving  brick  from  shale  rock  on  the 
machine  we  purchased  of  you  in  March  last.  The  machine  is  strong 
and  well  suited  for  making  this  class  of  brick,  doing  the  work  easily. 
We  require  a  very  stiff  column  of  clay,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
this  machine  produces  the  kind  of  brick  we  want. 

Very  truly, 

HORNELLSVILLE  BRICK,  TILE  &  T.  C.  CO. 


j! 


0) 


i 


G)' 


California,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ) 

May  30,  1892.  } 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Sirs: — The  machine  is  doing  first-class  work — the  best  I  ever  saw. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is.  I 
have  made  at  the  rate  of  4,500  per  hour,  and  know  that  it  is  not  near 
what  it  will  do. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  H.  MARTIN. 


J 


% 


••a  | r. 

# 


Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  October  25, 1992. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Your  favor  of  October  22nd  received.  We  are  glad  to 
furnish  you  our  testimonial  with  reference  to  our  experience  with  the 
Ohio  Brick  Machine.  We  commenced  to  make  brick  about  the  first 
of  last  April.  The  machine  works  like  a  charm.  The  machine  is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  works  beautifully  and  makes  a  perfect  brick. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  H.  &  M.  N.  BARNES. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOflAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


Hand  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 
Three  Brick  Holds. 
Four  “  “ 

Six 


II 


x  FLETCHER  &  TROW  SPIRAL  PUG  HULL  aRd  JUOLD  SANDER  COR}- 

2  Dined,  makes  the  most  complete  plant  in  use. 


Capacity  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the  product. 


THE  NEW  UUHKF.H 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 


i5,<*>o  to  20,000  per  day. 


WDeel  Barrows,  Off-Rearing  Trucks, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 

Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  outwsPhr]ngs. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


FLETCHER  A-  THOM  A.  S,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  SCREENS. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

CZELIC-iLOO,  ILL. 


EASTERN  OFFICE  : 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  ^ 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 
....and 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 
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©MOLD 

CAPACITY  30000  BRICKS 

PER  DAY 


A  MARVEL 

OF  PERFECTION 

IT  GIVES  UNLIMITED 
PRESSURE 
IT  NEVER  BREAKS 
IT  RUNS  SMOOTH 
AND  NOISLESS 
IT  IS  RELIABLE 
DURABLE 
SIMPLE 


fllLLIONS  of  Beautiful  Pressed  Brick 

are  being  made  DAILY  on  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES, 

at  lowest  cost,  and  bringing  the  highest  price  per  M. 
THE  ONLY  PRESS  which  can  be  quickly  changed  to  make 

POMPEIAN  BRICK,  STANDARD  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK, 

PAVING  BRICK,  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


CHICAGO. 


-A-  stxielie:  thuzdsto-- 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired 

■  \ 

for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing  the  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns, 

Clay  preparing  Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.  We  will  make  and 

burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality 

of  product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of  failure 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing. 


MONON  BLOCK, 

32^  ID e arbor xl  Street. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago. 
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The  clay-worker 


E  U .  S.  BP  PRESS  WHS 

OSWHLD  KUTSOHE,  Proprietor, 


This  Press  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  and  above  ail 
of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  to-day  turning  out  thousands 
of  the  finest  brick  in  the  country. 


Room  i,iii,  79  I^’arborn,  9t.  CHICAGO,  I  Li  Li. 


We  will  Not  be  Undersold. 


Clay  sent  us  Freight  prepaid 
will  receive  our  prompt  attention 
and  be  tested  free  of  charge. 


Covered  by  the  following  Patents : 
No.  315,855,  April  14,  1885. 

No.  324,453,  Aug.  18.  1885. 

No.  375,f  60,  Dec.  27, 1887. 

No.  395,871,  Jan.  8, 1889. 


U.  S.  Dry  Clay  Brick  Presses  in  use  on  the  following  yards: 

Colorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  4-Mold. 

James  McNeen,  La  Junta,  Col.,  2-Mold. 

Worthorst  Stone  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Walter  Collins,  Columbus,  Ohio,  4-Mold. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  George  Smith,- Jacksonville,  Ill.,  2-Mold. 


The  Clay-worker 
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]  HAND  LEVER  BRICK  FRc-Ss)(pE~RFORATED-EDGE  RUNNER-CLAYgRlNDErft 


IMPROVED  6TIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THE  BEST  PBODDGT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Somerset  4  JofinsoninirgHIfg.  Co. 


SO^Ht^SHT,  JAKSS. 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


X  PAT-  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


Branch  Office  1 713  Lewis  Blk-> 

.BRANCH  OFFICE  j  pittsburghj  Pa. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


x  DIFFERENTIAL  DOAJBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


Fire 

Paving 

Building 


BRICK 
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WHITTAKER  FUSS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-Sl-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.#- 


No  need  to  ^experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  .brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most]durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire’satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  Quinsy,  Ill. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

c,jo,  Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

0.  U/f?iti}ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  Cla  y-w  o  r  k.  e  r 
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The  Ross- Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  pounds,  Capacity  35,000 pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 

heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 

inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


Room  207  Laclede  B u ilcliii 


Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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TRE  SIPPSOH  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SJSAM  AROUND  TUIi  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS!- 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  * 

IMMENSE  PRESSURE, 

Beautiful  Bricks. 


pally  Guaranteed. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Aleuts  for  Canada : 

WRTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  BrandtlOId,  Can. 


Boon)  412, 87  and  89  Wasl).  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


4 


The)  Cla y-w orker 
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The  SICDPSON  i:;r  p 


pess. 


-Apply  to 


THE  SIMPSON 

BRICK  PRESS  CO. 

Room  412,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  ^ 

-K _ CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Agents  for  Canada, 


WHTEROUS  ENGINE. WORKS  CO., 

Brandtford,  Canada. 


This  Clay- worker. 


THIS 


•  M  • 


m 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


BRICK 


ornamental 


FINE 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABEE.  ADDRESS, 

COLtUjVlBlA  ]V[fl^UFACTO WG  CO., 

2110  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUTS,  MO. 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving- 

why  it  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  others. 


i 8  Reasons 


The)  Clay-worker 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.”  g 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv- 
ingparts,  allowing  alarge  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


I  '  T  1  ^Tke  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
VrT  „ , , ,  -f,  i  1  ~  _  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REV  OLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circuiar  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re- 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to. the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDM’S  FOUNDRY  AND  PffllNE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Morrison’s 

•   


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOE 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
and  Ornamental  Bricks. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Improved 


si® 


Kiln 


Read 


# 


the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 

Brick  Manufacturer, 

505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 

R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 


Eor  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  <fe  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


the  clay-worker 
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The  Eudaly  liqpioved  Dowo-Drall  Kiln. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


-■a-THE'  KILN  •  OF  *  THE  •  PERIOD,#’ 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense*’  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Ac.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  ami  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTB  \V LIAl  t  tub  USB  us  sat. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Ex  mouth. 

Gkntlemen: — You  ask.  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  A  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intent  ion  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


Sample  of  Unbouglit  English  Testimonials. 
Albion  Brick 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay- Worker,  at  Indianapolis ,  for  February,  1898. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay- Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893.  > 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the  Ostrander  : 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation  ; 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman  , 
A  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working  i 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one  \ 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the*  s 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will  ' 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It  < 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  u  p  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


<  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expecied  of  any 
(  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  lam, 
\  Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SERCOmBE,  OSJVIfl^  &  WARREfl, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker  EXlVIOUT^,  DEVO^l,  EJNiCIlflfllD. 

.  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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W.  M.  KELSO,  President. 


flAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Oen’l  Manager, 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
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Capital  Stock,  $24,000. 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa. 

Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  47-4,807,  May  17tli,  1892. 


Up 


BOEHNCKE’S 

hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Brick  Kiln. 

DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE.  ^ — - 


AJ3  VJLNTA.  OB  S  OF  TUB  KIFJS. 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Ceqtiqela  Brick  Kill)  &  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
KII^,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


now  so  popular  in  Germany. 


It  is  very  economical. 


We  have  secured  the  sole  control  in  the  United  States  of 
Albert  Schaaf’s  Brick  Dryer,  (U.  S.  Patent  483,018.)  which  is 
For  full  particulars  see  our  catalogue. 


To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing ;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

IMention  the  Clay-Worker.'  BUFFALO  FORGE  CO..  BllffcllO.  IN.  Y. 


SS.  Gr.  PHILLIPS,  Agent  and.  DPa,teaa.tee, 

3ST.  T., 

“WooddrWge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Linger  and  Older  material. 


“Air  Dried’’  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

THE  INSIDE  FAN  STEAM  DRYER. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE ! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  EANS!  EESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing:  is  Relieving:,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


8 


“Better  'I'll an  Drying:  In  tlie  Sun.”— ‘ 

G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


‘Exhaust  Steam.” 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  April  6,  1893. 


Dear  Sir:— I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  during  the  last  season  and  it  continues  to  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of 
any  other  Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and 
quicker  than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  hoard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end 
toward  the  heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick 
drying.  It  takes  hut  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 


Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 


Dear  Sir  :-Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  m  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


_.  v!*1  ??av?r  people  are  looking:  for.”-JN0.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works 

Richmond,  \  a.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  rmeriy  required  by  applying  six  of  the  fans  •  and 
the  manager  writes,  also  recently;  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DRY— the  best  bv  srreat  odds  of  anv  in 

market— the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.”  5  K  >  **  the 


I  •  •  '  Crl 


Brickmakers  that  are 
drying  Brick  satis¬ 
factorily  are  using 


HUYETT  &  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANYS 

DRYER 


Main  Office 
and  Works. 

DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN. 


THEY  MANUFACTURE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL,  RELIABLE  AND  EFFICIENT  DRYER  MADE 


HAVE  SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  PROMINENT  BRICK  MAMUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AS  PATRONS  AND  ARE  DOING  A  LARGE  AND  RAPIDLY  INCREASING  BUSINESS. 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  ERECTING  PLANT  FURNISHED  FREE  WITH  EVERY  ORDER. 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  PRICES  AND  REFERENCES  WRITE 


Jtye  J'fuyett  95m^l?  /Aft-  Q0*’ 


CHICAGO,  31  S.  Canal  St. 


DETROIT,  miCH. 

BOSTON,  48  Union  St.  NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  St. 
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The  c  l^a.  y-w  o  r  k  e  r. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  i,  1893. 

The  unparalleled  success  achieved  by  The  Standard  Patent  Forced  Draft  Brick 
Drier  and  its  extensive  sale,  necessitating-  an  encroachment  on  territory  hitherto  set  aside 
by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  for  their  exclusive  use,  has  apparently  made  our  “would-be” 
competitor  from  the  “windy  city  bilious.  A  realization  of  the  fact  having  dawned  upon 
them  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  (?)  to  the  rear,  that  they  cannot  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  with  us  on  a  legitimate  basis,  and  philosophizing,  no  doubt,  that  the  “end  justifies  the 
means,”  they  determined  upon  a  desperate  course.  Prompted  by  this  determination,  they 
instructed  their  attorneys  to  write  several  of  our  customers,  informing  them  that  if  the  “Stan¬ 
dard"  Drier  which  they  were  erecting  was  constructed  thus  and  so,  it  would  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  patents,  and  dire  consequences  would  ensue  if  the  usual  royalty  was  not 
paid  forthwith.  Naturally  these  communications  were  referred  to  us.  and  being  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  the  charge,  or  rather  implied  charge,  (they  dared  not  make  a  direct 
one)  did  not  contain  one  iota  of  truth,  but  was  prompted  solely  by  a  venomous  spirit, 
and  furthermore  believing  it  to  be  an  unlawful  and  malicious  attempt  to  injure  our  business, 
we  immediately  instituted  suit  against  them  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago^ 
for  $50,000  damages.  With  a  view,  however,  of  bringing  the  question  of  alleged  in¬ 
fringement  to  an  issue  without  waiting  for  a  tedious  process  of  law,  and  also  to  determine 
their  sincerity  in  the  matter,  we  agreed  to  pay  them  $5,000  if  they  could  substantiate  their 
claims.  We  made  this  offer  to  them  in  writing  under  date  of  March  2nd,  as  per  copy  below. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  2,  1893. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  Assuming  that  you  really  believe  our  Brick  Drier,  as  it  is  constructed,  to  be 
an  infringement  on  your  patents,  and  taking  it  for  granted  also  that  you  are  an  honorable  firm, 
and  willing  to  settle  this  question  in  an  honorable  way,  we  make  the  following  proposition, to-wit: 

If  you  can  substantiate  by  any  three  reputable  patent  attorneys  in  the  United  States  that  the 
claims  made,  or  implied  in  the  letters  written  to  our  customers  by  your  attorneys,  Messrs.  Poole  & 

Brown,  we  will  pay  you  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000.) 

This  committee  of  experts  to  be  selected  in  the  usual  manner,  i.  e.,  you  name  one,  we  another, 
and  the  two  thus  selected  agree  upon  the  third.  The  facts  then  to  be  presented  to  them,  and  we 
to  abide  by  their  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  sum  to  be  paid  you,  if  the  decision  is  against  us,  we  will 
pay  all  expense  incurred  in  this  investigation. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  fail  to  substantiate  the  claims  made,  we  shall  only  ask  you  to  pay 
the  actual  expense  which  this  investigation  entails. 

Surely  no  one  could  ask  for  a  fairer  proposition  than  this.  If  you  are  honorable  business  men 
you  will  unhesitatingly  accept  it.  If  you  ignore  our  proposition,  we  shall  assume  that  you  have 
lost  that  sense  of  honor  which  we  supposed  you  possessed  and  shall  conclude  that  you  intend  to 
pursue  the  disreputable  tactics  which  you  have  started,  and  will  treat  you  accordingly. 

Your  unwarranted  attacks  on  us  recalls  to  our  minds  a  conversation  which  our  Mr.  Bemis  had 
with  you  sometime  since,  when  Mr.  Curran  tried  this  same  worn-out  dodge  on  you.  We  re¬ 
peat  your  own  language,  “Mr.  Curran  must  be  getting  desperate  for  business,  etc,, 

Perhaps  this  will  now  apply  to  your  case.  Itespectfully, 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 

„  Robt.  Elliott,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Up  to  this  writing  no  reply  has  been  received  from  them. 

In  rejecting  our  proposition,  which,  as  can  be  seen,  is  an  eminently  fair  and  equitable 
one,  the  fact  is  established  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  their  ability  to  sustain  their 
“trumped-up”  charge  and  yet  lack  the  honesty  to  admit  it. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  “Iron  Clad  Drier”  has  not  a  single  patented  fea¬ 
ture  about  it  that  the  owners  could  hire  us  to  adopt.  Our  Drier  is  built  solely  under  our 
own  valid  “up  to  date”  patents  and  we  haven't  a  particle  of  use  for  their  antediluvian  affairs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  suit  begun  against  us  was  not  started  in  good  faith.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  was  brought  merely  to  “blind”  the  public  and  divert  attention  from 
the  vital  point  at  issue,  i.  e.,  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Driers. 

We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  every  assertion  we  have  made, 
and  believe  further  that  we  can  prove  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  the  course  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  is  disreputable  and  betokens  a  character  that  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  encourage.  Respectfully,  THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 


the  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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“A  WISE  MAN 


WILL  PROFIT  BY 
THE  EXPERIENCE 

OF  OTHER  MEN.”  !<h. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  15, 1893. 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gentlemen: — For  months  our  new  yard  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from 
Brick  Manufacturers  owing  to  the  sticky  nature  of  our  clay;  the  universal  opinion 
was  that  we  could  not  make  machine  made  brick  and  that  no  drier  could  dry  the 
clay  without  checking.  After  operating  this  plant  for  over  a  month  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  proven  the  falsity  of  such  opinions.  We  use  the  Chambers  Brick  Machine 
and  are  now  making,  drying  and  burning  the  best  brick  in  the  city. 

Your  Drier  works  perfectly;  our  success  is  due  largely  to  your  patent 
system  which  entirely  prevents  the  sudden  exposure  of  green  brick  to  direct  dry 
heat,  and  by  your  equal  distribution  of  heated  moist  air  at  the  danger  point  in  your 
Drier,  all  trouble  from  checking  is  entirely  overcome.  Your 
brick  drying  system  is  in  our  opinion  without  its  equal  in  the  market.  Economi¬ 
cal  and  simple  as  to  its  working  and  absolutely  sure  as  to  results  obtained. 

We  are  able  to  far  surpass  your  guarantee  in  every  respect. 

Wishing  you  success,  and  hoping  that,  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  you 
will  command  us.  Yours,  etc.,  CHILDS  &  SONS. 


Pittsburg,  S.  S.,  April  8,  1893. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  would  say  that  I  have  now  gotten  in 
operation  the  six  track  Drier  which  you  sold  me  last.  December  and  have  given  it  a 
thorough  practical  test  and  can  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  its  drying  quali¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  I  am  very  agreeably  surprised,  as  I  did  not  think  it  possible,  judging 
from  my  observation  of  other  Driers  in  this  vicinity,  that  my  brick  could  be  dried 
in  less  than  from  36  to  48  hours.  You  gave  me  an  absolute  guarantee  to  dry  them 
in  24  hours  and  actual  results  have  proven  that  they  can  be  dried  perfectly  in  20 
hours.  Your  guarantee,  therefore,  of  30,000  or  5,000  to  each  track  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  I  attribute  the  rapid  work  of  your  Drier  to  the  fact  that  the  heating  sur¬ 
face  is  so  distributed  that  the  temperature  is  equally  as  high  at  the  bottom 
and  center  of  the  tunnel  as  at  the  top  ;  hence  the  drying  process  is  uniform  and 
there  is  no  time  wasted.  My  brick  are  soft  mud,  made  on  the  Martin  machine. 
They  weigh  seven  pounds  green  and  six  pounds  dry.  We  have  taken,  for  five  days, 
the  actual  cost  of  drying  and  find  that  it  is  12  cents  per  thousand  brick. 

The  results  which  I  get  from  the  Drier  are,  therefore,  I  think  most  remarkable. 
I  believe  that  I  have  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  economical  Drier  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Yours  truly,  JOSEPH  KEELING,  Sr. 

Per  Joseph  Keeling,  Jr. 


May’s  Landing,  N.  J.,  April  9,  1893. 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  had  your  ten  track  Drier  in  successful  operation  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  enable  me  to  pass  j  udgment  upon  it. 

With  over  thirty  years  of  experience  as  a  brick  manufacturer,  using  a  large 
variety  of  Brick  Driers,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  Drier  is  the  most  economical  and 
practical  as  to  operation  and  perfect  as  to  the  results  obtained  I  ever  saw.  Our 
brick  come  from  the  tunnels  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  all  checks. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to,  or  call  upon  me,  if  I  can  in  any  way  endorse  your 
Brick  Drying  system.  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

INDUSTRIAL  BRICK  CO. 

Philip  Gibson,  Supt. 


GiZGRY  DRIGR  TK  P6RFGCT  SUCCGSS  Is  the  record  held  by 

•41  THE  STHHDOHD  PflTEHT  FORCED  DRAFT  BRICK  DRIER.  -14- 

Our  Chicago  competitor,  envious  of  our  success,  and  wishing  to  bolster  up  a  declining  patronage,  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  our  Drier  is  an  infringement  on  their  “Job  Lot”  of  antiquated  patents.  Oh,  no!  We  have  too  much  respect 
for  OLD  AGE  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  charge  is  almost  too  ridiculous  to  consider.  The  United  States  Court 
will,  however,  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  just  as  soon  as  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  will  permit,  the  sooner  the 
better  will  suit  us,  and  after  convincing  the  Court  of  the  maliciousness  ol  the  groundless  charge  our  turn  will  come. 

In  the  meantime,  don’t  be  misled  or  deterred  from  buying  the  best,  which  is  always  the  cheapest.  We  will  sat¬ 
isfy  you  on  all  points,  quality,  price,  bond,  etc.  Write  us. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

General  Office  and  Salesroom,  923  and  925  W.  flain  Sreet,  f  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Pronounced^ 

"The  Most  Practical 
and  Economical” 

. By  a  Brick 

Manufacturer  of 

Thirty  Years 

Experience. 


SOFT  MUD 
BRICK 
DRIED 
PERFECTLY 
IN 

20  HOURS. 


AN  UNQUALIFIED 

SUCCESS  IN 
DRYING  STICKY 

TENDER  CLAY. 


NOTICE!-*- 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

We  take  this  means  of  informing  the  public  that  we  have 
lately  secured  valuble  patents  on  our  Brick  Drier,  and  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  our  improvements  have  been  appro¬ 
priated,  and  are  being  used  without  authority  from  us  by  the 

IRON  CLAD  DRYER  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  United  States  Court  will  be  called  upon,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
cide  this  question  of  infringement  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  we  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  warn 
all  users  and  intending  purchasers  that  we  shall  fully  pro¬ 
tect  our  property  rights  and  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecute 
all  infringers  of  our  patent  rights,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 


Incidentally  we  would  add,  if  you  want  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Natural  Draft  Drier  to  be  had,  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a  probable  lawsuit,  you  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 

Remember,  we  charge  you  only  a  legitimate  manufacturer’s 
profit  on  material  furnished,  and  do  not  tax  you  for  even  valid 

patents  rights,  to  say  nothing  of  antiquated  and  expired 
ones. 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


THE)  C  L  A  Y-W  O  R  K  E)  Jt< . 
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Special  Notice. 


Imitation  is  the  Best  Acknowledgement  of  Excellence. 


+  +  ++++  +  +  I  I  +  +  f  4  ♦  H-4-H+4+  I  I  f+  +  +  +-H  +  -M  <  H — M  II  I  H — 1~  I  I  M  I  I  t  t1 


THE  old  reliable  Iron  Clad  Dryer  built  under  the  J.  J.  and  M.  C. 

^  Curran  U.  S.  Letters  Patent,  is  being  infringed,  to  restrain  which 
and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  damages,  we  have  commenced  suits  in 
the  U.  S.  Courts  against — 

9 

H  armes  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chase  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Moberly  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

To  prospective  purchasers  of  Brick  Dryers,  this  is  a  friendly  warning  that  we  propose 
to  protect  our  patents  and  enforce  our  lawful  rights  regardless  of  expense.  Parties  having 
purchased  infringing  dryers  are  advised  to  secure  good  and  sufficient  bonds  from  the 
builders  to  cover  cost  of  damages  growing  out  of  law  suits  that  will  be  promptly  brought 
in  every  instance  as  soon  as  we  learn  of  the  infringement.  Do  not  be  misled  or  intimi¬ 
dated  by  other  builders — buy  the  best  and  cheapest.  By  actual  use,  the  Iron  Clad  has 
demonstrated  that  for  the  amount  and  good  quality  of  work  our  Dryer  does  it  is  the 
cheapest  Dryer  in  the  market. 

Don’t  buy  into  n  law  suit — we  own  the  foundation  patents 
and  if  you  buy  our  Dryer,  we  charge  you  nothing  for  the 
patent  right .  We  can  sell  you  a  Dryer  cheaper  than  any  one 
else •  Send  for  our  Prices  and  convince  yourself • 


Sae  ads.  on  pages  480-513 
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The  Best  h round 


Brick  Dryer 


Dryers  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  III., 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  president. 

C.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  sec’y. 


Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  S.  PURINGTON,  vice  pres,  and  gen’l  mang’r. 
A.  A.  MATTESON,  treas. 


Purington 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 


Paving  Brick 


Company. 

df&,  Feb.  23,  1893. 


Gentlemen  : — This  Company  has  had  one  of  your  Dryers  in  constant  use  since  October  1st,  1891.  During  the  first 
year  we  experienced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  pipes  filling  with  condensed  water,  but  since  you  overhauled  it  last 
summer  and  put  in  a  pump  instead  of  a  steam  trap  and  made  some  other  radical  changes  in  its  coustruction  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  manner  it  performs  its  work.  In  the  four  compartments  we  can  dry  75,000  brick  in  24  hours,  and 
all  through  this  cold  weather  we  can  rely  on  its  doing  everything  we  desire.  Our  brick  when  made  are  9x2fx4!  which  is 
quite  a  difference  from  the  Chicago  brick  which  are  8tx2fx3£.  Paving  bricks  contain  a  great  deal  more  water  than  those 
made  in  Chicago. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  of  your  Dryer,  I  desire  to  say  that  no  system  I  have  ever  seen  can  compare  with 
yours.  We  rarely  have  a  cracked  or  broken  brick  come  out  of  the  Dryer.  Yours  Truly, 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  W.  S.  Purington,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 


The  Official  Okgan  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XIX. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRICK  WORK. 

THROUGH  consideration  of  the  work 
of  others,  who  do  things  quite 
differently  from  ourselves,  we  may  work 
out  of  beaten 
paths.  If  there 
were  no  outside 
examples, —  if  all 
buildin  g  work 
grew  from  the 
same  m  o  t  i  ves, 
there  would  be  a 
decided  similari¬ 
ty  and  in  time  a 
degradation  of  all 
a  r  c  h  i  t  e  ctural 
work.-  It  would 
run  into  the  lines 
of  commonness 
and  uniformity. 

However,  from 
trav el,  photo- 
graphy,  and  other 
means  of  viewing 
the  world,  many 
examples,  each 
varying  greatly 
from  the  other, 
are  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

The  building 
which  is  present¬ 
ed  herewith,  is  a 
dwelling  in  the 
middle  of  France, 
and  is  quite  a 
characteristic  o  f 
a  certain  class  of 
houses  of  that 
section.  To  us, 
with  our  ordinary 
surround  ings, 
this  building  ap- 
pears  quite 
strange  and  un¬ 
usual,  and  maybe 
out  of  place. 

However,  it  con¬ 
tains  suggestions 
in  matters  of  de¬ 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1893. 


tail,  and  to  some  extent  in  general  com¬ 
position.  Our  climate,  our  habits  and 
our  tastes  do  not  invite  an  absolute 
reproduction  of  the  character  of  work 
which  belongs  to  another  section  of  the 
world.  We  remember  seeing,  in  one  of 


No  5. 


the  recent  architectural  magazines,  an 
English  house  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  in  the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis. 
It  had  the  large  openings  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  hinged  and  pivoted  win¬ 
dows,  which  belong  to  the  English 

mansion,  and  was 
altogether  unsuit¬ 
ed  to  the  climate 
of  the  Northwest, 
with  its  bright 
sun,  its  cold  win¬ 
ters  and  other 
climatic  condit¬ 
ions.  This  was 
making  altogeth¬ 
er  an  improper 
and  false  use  of 
what  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attract¬ 
ive  in  a  country 
where  the  sun 
does  not  shine  so 
brightly,  nor 
where  the  winters 
are  not  so  rigor¬ 
ous  as  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  named.  It 
was  one  example 
of  what  not  to  do 
in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Yet,  we  could 
take  designs 
which  belong  to 
the  English  man¬ 
sion  and  get  a 
great  deal  of  de¬ 
tail  which  would 
be  suited  to  us ; 
but  to  adapt  the 
whole  structure  is 
altogether  illogi¬ 
cal  and  mis¬ 
placed. 

This  design  is 
given  as  having 
interest  along  the 
line  of  decorative 
brick  work.  It  is 
particularly  apt 
at  this  time  when 
so  much  is  being 
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T  h  r  Clay-  w  o  r  rc  r  r  . 


done  by  the  higher  grades  of  brick- 
makers  to  give  to  the  country  bricks  of 
varying  color,  texture  and  design. 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the  brick- 
makers  are  to  some  extent  ahead  of  the 
architects  at  this  time.  They  are  fur¬ 
nishing  better  material  than  was  fur¬ 
nished  some  few  years  ago;  Can  it  also 
be  said  that  the  architects  are  taking 
corresponding  advantage  of  that  which 
is  given  them  ?  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  use  of  just  such  designs  as  we 
present  at  this  time.  One  can  see  it  in 
those  cities  which  are  in  advance  just 
now.  Yet  good  photographs  of  the 
character  which  we  give,  are  wanting. 
The  production  of  different  colored 
brick  which  has  come  about  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years,  furnishes  another 
example  of  the  supply  creating  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  every  town, — in  every  large 
city,  we  can  see  some  use  being  made  of 
this  new  material,  but  the  architects 
are  not  handling  it  freely ;  they  touch 
it  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  it.  Color 
in  brick  work  appears  to  have  terrors 
for  them.  This  is  not  altogether,  un¬ 
natural  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  one, 
or  at  most  two  colors,  are  as  many  as 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  and  that, 
often,  when  efforts  have  been  made  to 
use  more  than  that  number,  it  has  been 
done  so  clumsily  that  it  disappoints 
and  disgusts  the  public.  The  public 
does  not  discriminate  very  nicely ;  it 
says :  “Here  is  a  failure  in  the  combiha- 
tion  of  colored  brick.  We  want  no 
more  colored  brick.”  Yet,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
some  enthusiasm  in  this  matter,  proper 
results  would  be  reached.  We  will 
edge  up  to  it,  as  it  were. 

The  first  story  of  the  structure  here 
given,  is  in  stone.  The  forms,  as  they 
are  indicated,  are  readily  adapted  to 
terra  cotta  blocks,  in  which  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  becoming  so  expert. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  this  con¬ 
struction  which  does  not  lend  itself 
more  readily  to  some  form  of  clay  prod¬ 
uct  than  to  stone.  As  we  have  stated 
before,  the  French  are  compelled  to  use 
stone  in  small  pieces,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  their  construction  is  more  like  terra 
cotta  than  stone  proper.  All  parts  of 
this  building,  except  where  wood  is 
shown,  might  readily  be  carried  out  as 
a  terra  cotta  design  unless  we  except  the 
basement,  which  is  of  rough  stone. 

It  will  require  some  considerable  agi¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  clay  journals, 
architectural  publications  and  daywork  - 
ers,  to  develop  the  proper  market  which 


is  now  being  demanded  by  those  who 
are  making  colored  brick.  It  is  not  un¬ 
fair  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  at 
this  time,  are  ahead  of  the  architects. 
Certainly  they  are  ahead  of  the  public. 


Written  lor  the  Clay-Worker. 

WASTEFUL  PRACTICE  IN  BRICK¬ 
MAKING. 


^  A.  H?  ISl 


WASTE  or  loss  of  any 
part  of  the  material 
used,  the  product  manu¬ 
factured,  the  tools  or 
appliances  which  enter 
into  the  production,  or 
any  part  of  the  time 
consumed  in  an  un¬ 
profitable  manner,  are  items  which  re¬ 
duce  the  profits  in  any  manufacturing 
business. 

Where  the  product  has  to  be  handled 
from  first  to  last  in  a  rapid,  dextrous 
manner,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  brick¬ 
making,  where  the  whole  process  is 
almost  entirely  manual,  it  requires  close 
and  careful  management,  to  prevent  loss 
or  waste  at  some  or  all  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  material  is  of  a 
refractory  or  unmanageable  nature. 
There  are  times  when  the  mining,  mix¬ 
ing  and  hauling  of  clay  is  done  at  a 
great  loss.  When  the  sky  is  bright,  air 
warm  and  dry,  ground  and  roads  firm 
and  solid,  there  is  but  little  trouble. 

But  when  skies  are  lowering,  clouds 
pouring  rain,  or  driving  sleet  and  snow, 
roads  are  slippery,  clay  sticky  and  tena¬ 
cious,  then  it  is  difficult  to  make  head¬ 
way,  and  there  is  loss.  When  the  air  is 
keen  and  frost  turns  the  clay  to  stone, 
then  there  is  loss.  Now,  why  is  there 
loss?  We  answer,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturer  began  operation  on  the  wrong 
basis;  made  all  calculations  in  fair 
weather,  with  the  loss  reckoned  at  the 
minimum  instead  of  waiting  till  heavy 
weather,  and  then  do  his  reckoning  at 
the  maximum. 

Where  roads  are  heavy  and  slick 
more  teams  and  carts  are  required,  and 
an  increased  force  in  the  clay  bank  to 
keep  the  machines  supplied. 

The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  provide 
ample  sheds,  where  clay  can  be  housed. 
There  are  not  many  brick  plants  con¬ 
structed  on  a  plan  which  allows  storage 
room  for  clay  sufficient  to  last  during  a 
prolonged  wet  spell,  or  for  even  a  few 
days  duration.  But  there  are  such  and 
we  consider  them  models  of  their  kind, 
and  that,  too,  of  large  daily  capacity. 

If  the  yard  is  of  small  capacity,  it  is 


much  easier  to  provide  storage  room  for 
the  clay,  and  where  their  product  comes 
into  competition  with  larger  and  better 
equipped  yards,  we  think  it  very  im¬ 
portant  that  clay  be  kept  in  store  for 
emergencies. 

In  building  new  plants  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  serious  loss  or  waste  of  time 
and  material  in  not  hiring  good  me¬ 
chanics  to  construct  the  necessary  build¬ 
ings.  The  owner  secures  a  third  rate, jack- 
leg  carpenter  at  a  low  price,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  from  three  to  six  laborers, 
picked  up  on  the  yard  or  off  the  street, 
they  are  put  to  work  with  saws  and 
hatchets,  to  cut  and  slash  at  random 
among  valuable  material,  and  often  they 
destroy  more  in  an  hour  than  their 
wages  would  amount  to  in  a  week. 
Their  time  and  the  material  are  both 
wasted.  They  are  men  who  have  never 
worked  on  buildings  and  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  clambering  and  climbing 
around  over-head,  and  at  a  few  feet  from 
the  earth  are  almost  helpless ;  they  con¬ 
sume  most  of  the  time  in  clinging  to 
posts,  rafters  or  braces,  or  in  calculating 
on  a  fall.  Such  men  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Three  or  four  good  carpenters 
would  accomplish  more  in  one  day  than 
a  dozen  such  in  three  days.  Yet  I  know 
there  are  manufacturers  who  strenu¬ 
ously  object  to  hiring  good  mechanics 
at  fair  wages  to  do  their  work  ;  they  say? 
“It  is  only  a  rough  job  of  brickyard 
buildings  and  I  don’t  need  a  carpenter.” 

I  have  seen  such  men  hired  to  nail 
on  shingles  for  one  dollar  per  day,  on  a 
shed  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  long. 
We  had  about  a  dozen  men  on  the  roof 
and  each  was  expected  to  nail  down  a 
stretch  of  perhaps  eight  feet  in  length 
on  each  course.  Some  of  these  men,  by 
great  effort,  would  manage  to  nail  down 
about  three  feet  of  their  share  of  the 
eight  and  others  were  compelled  to  help 
them  out.  If  they  were  expostulated 
with,  or  urged  to  do  more  work  and 
keep  up  with  the  others,  they  would 
make  this  excuse :  “If  I  was  on  the 
ground  I  could  do  about  as  much 
work  as  any  man,  but  up  here  on  this 
roof  it  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
sit  still  and  hold  on.” 

Another  said,  “I  know  I  don’t  do  as 
much  work  as  these  other  fellows,  but 
I  work  just  as  hard  as  they  do.” 

Their  reasoning  was  logical ;  they 
were  right,  the  employer  was  wrong. 
These  men  were  out  of  place  and  not 
fitted  for  the  work  required  of  them. 
There  is  no  skill  or  intelligence  in  their 
work, and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  a  de- 
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triment  than  a  help.  They  must  be 
watched  constantly  to  prevent  them 
from  spoiling  valuable  material,  and  led 
by  the  hand  from  one  task  to  another 
to  keep  them  employed.  Tools  have  to 
be  furnished  them  by  the  employer,  and 
most  likely  they  are  a  lot  of  old  picked 
up,  borrowed  ones,  fit  for  no  one  to  work 
with.  If  they  are  good  tools,  they  are 
soon  spoiled,  left  out  at  night  or  in  the 
rain,  nails  are  scattered  about,  dumped 
in  piles  on  the  ground,  trodden  under¬ 
foot  in  the  dirt,  rained  on  and  rusted, 
and  no  one  stops  to  gather  them  up  or 
save  them.  Time  seems  to  be  too  valu¬ 
able  to  spend  in  gathering  up  a  few 
nails,  when  there  are  whole  kegs  of 
them  available. 

In  building  a  new  plant,  ar¬ 
range  it  to  save  steps,  condense  it 
as  much  as  possible  and  move  in 
straight  lines  with  all  vehicles,  go 
directly  towards  the  point  aimed 
at,  make  every  move  count  to 
save  steps  and  time. 

There  is,  on  some  yards,  a  great 
waste  of  oil.  The  engine,  shafting 
and  machinery  require  frequent 
oiling.  In  some  machines  the 
molds  or  dies,  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  clay,  need  oil 
to  free  them  from  the  green  brick 
or  tile.  But  I  am  convinced  by 
observation  among  all  kinds  of 
engines  and  machinery,  that  on 
most  brickyards  there  is  used 
double  the  quantity  of  oil  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  oil  the  face  or 
wearing  parts  of  the  machines. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  man 
at  the  hand  or  steam  repress,  take 
up  a  can  of  oil  holding  a  quart  or 
perhaps  a  gallon  or  more, and  pour 
over  the  machine  at  all  points 
needing  it,  a  pint  or  more,  into 
the  moulds,  into  the  journals  and 
around  the  boxes.  This  streamed  and 
dripped  down  over  the  other  parts  of 
the  machine,  and  caused  fine,  dry  clay 
or  flying  dust  to  adhere  to  the  greasy 
places,  causing  it  to  clog  up  and  push 
the  dirt  into  the  journals  and  bearings. 

The  brick  machine  is,  on  this  account, 
quite  often  an  object  of  loathing  in 
both  sight  and  smell  and  has  but  little 
semblance  to  anything. 

In  oiling  bearings,  enough  should  be 
put  in  the  cup  or  oil  hole  to  oil  it  well, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  whole 
machine  and  set  every  wheel  and  axle 
in  a  drip  of  grease.  A  tablespoonful  on 
a  bearing  is  better  than  a  gill.  Just 
enough  to  lubricate  the  bearing  with 


a  thin  film  of  oil,  and  when  it  needs  it 
again,  repeat  the  process.  Oil  often,  but 
sparingly,  rather  than  lavishly  and  in¬ 
frequent. 

On  yards  where  great  quantities  of 
brick  are  made,  there  are  of  a  necessity 
many  green  bricks  broken  after  leaving 
the  mold  or  machine,  before  they  are 
set  in  the  kiln. 

These  green  brick  and  bats  are 
gathered  up  promiscuously  with  all 
other  kinds  of  trash  and  debris  of  the 
yard,  and  wheeled  out  to  the  dump  pile 
to  help  fill  up  an  unsightly  hole  or  level 
up  a  grade  on  some  part  of  the  grounds. 

This  is  wrong;  the  bats  of  green  brick 
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have  undergone  a  course  of  mixing  and 
pugging  that  has  made  them  better  than 
the  raw  clay  just  from  the  bank.  Now 
that  they  are  dry,  is  no  detriment  to  them. 
These  should  be  saved  and  wheeled  to  a 
place  convenient  to  the  machine  or 
soak  pit  and  left  there  to  undergo  a 
weathering,  and  until  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  them.  Then  when  a 
breakdown  comes,  so  that  clay  cannot 
be  brought  from  the  bank,  these  bats 
can  be  used  to  make  a  run  of  excellent 
brick. 

The  waste  in  the  form  of  burned  bats 
and  clinkers,  is  the  item  that  is  sure  to 
be  questioned  and  most  talked  about  by 
the  average  brickmaker.  There  is  a 


reason  for  this.  The  pile  of  “unsalable 
indestructibles”  remain  on  many  brick¬ 
yards  as  a  monument  of  the  owner’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  brickmaking,  orhis  prejudice 
against  newer  methods,  and  better  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  bats  are  always  in  sight 
and  force  themselves  on  his  mind  every 
time  he  casts  his  eye  in  that  direction. 
Better,  far  better,  would  it  be  to  find 
some  use  for  them,  or  bury  them  out  of 
sight. 

The  small  leaks  at  many  points  are  as 
bad  or  worse  than  a  great  loss  by  fire, 
by  flood,  or  other  calamity. 

In  case  of  disaster  by  either  of  these, 
the  firm  will  receive  sympathy  and 
often  substantial  aid,  until  they 
are  again  on  their  feet  and  start 
off.  But  where  their  loss  is  evi¬ 
dently  through  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness  or  mismanagement  in 
the  detail  of  the  business,  no  such 
offer  of  assistance  is  made  them. 

J.  A.  Beep. 


A  BORN  AND  BRED  BRICK- 
MAKER. 

R.  I.  M.  GARDNER,  is  one 
of  Hackensack’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  in  the  brick  business  in 
that  section  who  acquired  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  trade  as  machine 
boy  on  his  father’s  yard.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  his  father  till  1855 
when  he  engaged  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  brick  on  his 
own  account.  Since  his  first  ad¬ 
vent  on  the  yard  he  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  mode  of 
moulding,  tempering  and  motive 
power,  as  well  as  improvement  in 
machines  and  all  tools  in  use 
around  the  yard.  As  an  active 
business  man  he  has  few  equals. 
He  first  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
brick  in  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  About  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  he  removed  to  Hacken¬ 
sack.  Through  strict  attention  to  the 
business  he  has  established  a  good  local 
trade.  In  the  38  years  that  he  has  been 
in  business  he  has  passed  through  time 
when  the  brick  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb 
as  well  as  the  flood  time  in  high  prices. 
If  there  were  more  men  in  the  trade  like 
Mr.  Gardner  it  would  not  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  regulate  the  prices  to  suit  the 
manufacturer. 

A  court  beyond  all  other  courts  is 
needed  to  expound  and  reconcile  the 
rights  of  capital  and  labor,  and  we  shall 
get  the  conclusion  not  until  we  have 
ceased  to  have  the  need  of  it.— Judge. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  75. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

GENERATING  AND  CONTROLLING  HEAT  IN 
BURNING  BRICKS. 

BURNING  a  kiln  of  brick.  What  is 
meant  by  this?  If  applied  to  any¬ 
thing  except  clay  products  it 
would  mean  destruction,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  destroy  matter.  But  when 
fire  is  applied  to  brick  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  manner. 
Fire  converts  a  piece  of  dried  clay  into 
an  imperishable  article  of  commerce,  a 
building  material — all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  best  the  world  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  excelling  all  others  in  its  dura¬ 
bility  and  fire-proof  qualities,  excelled 
by  none  in  its  appearance,  and  produced 
in  a  great  variety  of  color  and  any  shape 
desired.  Clay  products  form  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  clay  products  adorn 
the  mantels  of  its  drawing  rooms,  rivall¬ 
ing  in  artistic  effect  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  painters.  How  infinite,  then, 
how  boundless  are  its  possibilities.  The 
brick  burner  takes  the  dried  clay,  and, 
by  his  skill,  and  knowledge  of  his  art, 
paints  these  pieces  in  unfading  colors, 
in  red,  buff,  white,  cream,  blue  and 
brown,  as  well  as  delicate  shades.  This 
is  something  he  should  be  proud  of,  for 
he  is  helping  to  make  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  building  a  kiln  of  bricks  there  are 
three  distinct  stages.  The  first  is  drying 
out  moisture,  watersmoking;  the  second, 
is  heating  the  kiln;  the  third,  finishing 
or  “settling”  the  kiln.  There  are  so 
many  varieties  and  kinds  of  kilns,  that 
it  would  require  a  book  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails  of  the  management  of  each  separate 
kind  of  kiln,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  vastly 
greater  ability  than  we  can  command. 
But  there  are  a  few  general  principles 
and  ideas  that  are  common  and  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  processes.  In  all  kilns  bricks 
should  be  well  dried  before  they  are  set 
in  the  kiln,  and  however  the  manner  of 
setting,  they  should  be  set  uniformly  in 
reference  to  space  and  draft.  In  all 
cases  a  brick  must  be  thoroughly  free 
from  moisture  before  it  can  become  red 
hot  (this  refers  to  moisture  that  a  brick- 
maker  knows  something  about,  and  not 
to  moisture  supposed  to  be  in  a  red  hot 
brick),  and  then  the  whole  mass  must  be 
heated  to  a  degree  that  will  render  the 
brick  fit  for  the  purposes  it  was  designed 
for.  These  propositions  apply  to  all 
kilns  and  processes. 


The  first  object  of  the  burner  wThen  he 
puts  fires  to  his  kiln,  is  to  drive  off  the 
moisture  as  soon  as  possible  without 
injury  to  bricks.  In  a  kiln  of  ordinary 
size,  if  the  bricks  were  set  in  the  kiln 
dry,  he  may  watersmoke  in  48  hours,  if 
not  dry  it  may  require  72  hours  or  even 
96  hours.  Where  bricks  are  made  from 
dry  clay,  or  semi-dry,  it  requires  a  week, 
and  sometimes  ten  days,  to  expel  the 
moisture,  the  bricks  being  so  compact 
that  moisture  escapes  slowly,  and  if 
driven  off  too  rapidly  injures  the  brick. 
The  bricks  may  be  damaged,  or,  even 
ruined,  in  watersmoking,  by  firing  too 
rapidly,  but  they  are  never  injured  by 
firing  slowly,  so  that  the  safest,  and  that 
is  always  the  best  method,  is  to  go 
slowly.  This  does  not  mean  that  you 
shall  watersmoke  four  days  and  four 
nights;  that  does  not  insure  the  safety 
of  the  bricks.  It  means  that  you  must 
not  at  anj-  time  during  the  watersmok- 
ing  heat  your  bricks  beyond  a  certain 
degree.  If  you  make  your  kiln  too  hot 
during  the  first  24  hours  the  mischief  is 
done;  you  might  then  repent  and  take 
a  week  to  finish,  but  the  hurt  cannot  be 
cured.  Hence,  it  is  essential  to  success 
that  this,  the  first  stage  of  the  burning, 
receive  due  attention.  What  are  the 
results  of  too  great  degree  of  heat  in  the 
first  stage?  If  we  get  a  little  too  much 
fire  or  fuel  in  the  furnace  or  kiln,  we 
we  will  find  that  there  is  deposited  a 
white  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
bricks — looks  like  white  frost — we  say 
they  are  “whitewashed.”  This  has  be¬ 
come  a  political  phrase,  and  is  applied 
to  a  man  who  goes  into  politics  while 
he  is  still  quite  “green.”  He  gets  into 
some  meanness,  gets  caught,  and  his 
friends  in  their  frantic  haste  to  dry  him 
out,  are  compelled  to  wash  him.  There 
is  one  consolation,  the  whitewash  always 
shows.  This  consolation  refers  to  the 
man  and  not  to  the  brick.  To  avoid 
this  trouble  we  must  not  put  in  too 
much  fuel  at  a  firing  and  we  must  not 
fire  too  often.  If  you  are  firing  into  a 
common  clamp  kiln,  leave  the  fire  holes 
open  so  that  sufficient  air  enters  the  kiln 
over  the  fire.  This  prevents  too  great  a 
heat  and  is  no  waste  of  fuel.  The  air  is 
heated  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  kiln  over 
the  fire ;  this  gives  a  circulation  of  warm 
air  among  the  bricks;  the  air  is  laden 
with  moisture  and  the  draft  carries  it  to 
the  outlet. 

If  you  use  furnace  kilns,  keep  the  fire 
doors  open  and  air  will  be  drawn 
through  the  kiln  in  the  same  manner. 
After  the  kiln  is  dried,  perhaps  three- 


fourths  of  the  way  to  the  top,  then  the 
doors  can  be  closed  and  heat  increased 
considerably.  More  fuel  can  be  used 
second  day  than  was  the  first,  and  more 
heat  put  into  the  kiln,  but  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  cold  air  with  it  prevents  the  sud¬ 
den  rise  in  degree.  In  cold  weather  it 
is  easy  to  know  when  the  kiln  is  dry. 
The  moisture,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
kiln,  is  condensed  by  contact  with  cold 
air  and  can  be  seen.  In  warm  weather 
it  is  not  always  visible,  especially  when 
the  kiln  is  nearly  dry.  When  the  top 
brick  is  hot  enough  to  burn  the  hand,  it 
is  dry.  By  holding  the  hand  near  the 
top  brick,  moisture  will  show  on  the 
skin,  if  there  is  any  rising  from  the  kiln. 

When  the  kiln  is  dry  then  begins  the 
second  stage,  heating  up.  The  object 
of  the  burner  now  is  to  get  the  bricks 
uniformly  heated,  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  bottom  to  top  of  kiln.  The  brick 
naturally  heat  first  at  the  point  where 
the  fire  enters  the  kiln,  and  last  at  the 
place  where  it  makes  its  exit. .  In  a 
small  kiln  a  few  hours  only  is  required 
to  heat  the  ware  but  a  brick  kiln  of 
ordinary  size,  25  feet  wide,  15  feet  high, 
and  from  40  to  100  feet  long,  it  requires 
from  48  hours  to  72  hours,  to  get  the 
heat  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  kiln.  To  burn  successfully 
it  is  necessary  to  do  this  before  the  set¬ 
tling  or  furnishing  heat  is  applied. 
Where  fine  coal  is  mixed  with  clay  in 
making  the  brick,  the  process  of  burn¬ 
ing  is  entirely  different.  Hence,  this 
article  does  not  contemplate  this  process. 

When  a  brick  burner  has  dried  his 
kiln  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  uni¬ 
formly  heated,  so  that  flames  appear  all 
over  the  top,  and  the  arches  well  heated 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  kiln,  the 
battle  is  more  than  half  won.  Thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  of  careful  and 
vigilant  work  will  give  him  a  kiln  of 
well  burned  bricks. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  discuss  the 
third  and  most  important  stage  of  the 
burning  of  a  kiln  of  brick. 

COST  OF  COLUMBUS’  EXPEDITION. 

The  cost  of  discovering  America  by 
Columbus,  says  Prof.  Ruge,  in  the 
“Globus,”  was  1,140,000  maravedis,  or 
about  $7,296  of  our  money.  The  money 
of  Queen  Isabella,  of  course,  had  a 
higher  purchasing  power  than  the  dol¬ 
lar  of  to-day.  Of  the  sum  named,  Colum¬ 
bus  received  an  annual  salary  of  $320, 
and  the  two  captains  each  $192  per  year. 
Each  sailor,  in  addition  to  his  subsist¬ 
ence,  received  $2.45  per  month. 
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ENAMELED  BRICKS. 


THERE  appears  to  be  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
enameled  brick  manufacture.  The 
numerous  letters  I  have  received  seeking 
information,  with  what  I  see  in  print 
from  other  correspondents,  all  testify  to 
this  fact,  and  open  up  a  wide  field  for 
thought,  observation  and  remark.  It 
is  said  that  we  shall  never  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  experiences  to-morrow 
that  we  have  had  to-day,  that  we  shall 
never  travel  over  this  road  again,  but 
this  statement  will  not  hold  good  when 
applied  to  enameled  brickmaking. 

In  the  letters  I  receive, the  writers 
give  me  an  account  of  their  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  methods  pur¬ 
sued  and  the  results  obtained, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
characteristics  and  appearances  of 
their  products  and  the  mystery 
that  surrounds  their  failures. 
Couple  this  with  what  we  see  in 
print  on  this  subject  and  we  are 
taken  back  40  years  and  brought 
up  and  along  a  road  that  is  very 
familiar  to  us,  pushing  us  up 
against  some  of  those  troublesome 
relations  of  ours  that  we  thought 
we  had  left  behind  us  forever. 

But,  seeing  this  is  not  so,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  a  few  of  these 
defeats,  by  your  permission,  in  a 
way  that  will  not  only  be  interest¬ 
ing  but  I  tbink  instructive  to 
your  readers. 

I  will  first  state  the  ground  we 
propose  to  traverse,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  thought  we 
intend  to  pursue,  and  to  make 
what  we  say  as  clear  and  under¬ 
standable  as  possible,  I  propose 
dividing  the  subject  under  three 
propositions.  First,  to  show  some  of  the 
defects  which  are  real  difficulties  in 
their  manufacture.  Second,  to  show 
the  variety  of  method  and  expedients 
that  have  been  adopted  to  overcome 
them.  Third,  to  consider  the  cost  of 
these  methods  with  the  quality  of  the 
goods  produced  as  compared  with  the 
one  method  considered  to  be  the  highest 
development  of  the  art  of  enameled 
brick  manufacture. 

The  defects  in  an  enameled  brick  do 
not  all  appear  at  one  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  by  any  means.  One  of  the  first  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with,  is,  the  enamel  will  not 
fasten  to  the  brick.  In  some  cases  it  will 
come  ofl  when  they  are  dry  and  just 


ready  for  dipping  in  the  glaze.  In  other 
cases  it  will  come  off  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  dipped  into  the  glaze,  and  in  other 
cases  it  will  come  oft  whilst  it  is  anneal¬ 
ing  in  the  kiln,  or,  in  others,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
After  being  drawn  from  the  kiln  another 
defect  is,  that  bricks  that  would  dry 
perfectly  straight  as  ordinary  pressed, 
when  enameled  will  dry  very  crooked. 
This  is  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
moisture  in  the  enamel  being  absorbed 
into  one  side  of  the  brick,  and,  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  enamel 
shrinks  much  more  than  the  foundation 
and  as  it  dries  it  will  draw  the  ends  to¬ 


gether  so  much  as  to  make  it  as  crooked 
as  a  sickle. 

Another  very  serious  defect  is  one  that 
is  not  seen  until  the  bricks  are  dipped 
into  the  glaze.  It  is  a  real  difficulty 
which  has  been  a  mystery  to  many  a 
good  workman.  The  bricks  may  have 
taken  the  enamel  all  right  and  dry  quite 
straight,  and  everything  look  first-class, 
raising  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  responsible  man,  when  to  liis  sur¬ 
prise,  this  serious  defect  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  describe  this,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  the  bricks  are  dry  and  ready  for 
dipping  in  the  glaze;  they  are  brought 
to  the  dipper,  the  face  to  be  glazed  is 
dipped  into  water  and  then  into  the 


glaze,  and  they  will  look  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
there  will  be  small  risings  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  like  mole  hills  in  a 
field,  and  thus  render  all  the  work  up  to 
this  time  a  complete  failure. 

Other  defects,  some  of  them  of  minor 
importance,  cluster  round  these,  not 
such  as  to  imperil  the  sale  of  the  bricks 
for  many  purposes  at  a  lower  price,  but 
they  all  help  to  lower  the  standard  of 
excellency,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot 
be  called  a  first-class  article. 

I  need  not  go  into  these.  I  am  wish¬ 
ful  to  avoid  taking  up  space  in  your 
journal  with  anything  but  the  cardinal 
and  vital  points.  I  name  these 
three,  which  appear  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  process  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers.  In  my  next  paper 
I  shall  show  up  fully  the  methods 
and  expedients  that  have  been 
adopted  to  overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Manager. 


A  TROUBLESOME  INDIVIDUAL. 

HE  employe  who  is  afraid  of 
doing  too  much  is  not  the 
sort  who  ever  becomes  very  val¬ 
uable  to  his  employer  or  to  him¬ 
self.  His  aim  seems  to  be  to  do 
just  enough  to  save  him  from 
censure  or  dismissal.  He  saun¬ 
ters  instead  of  walking;  he  does 
everything  with  a  sort  of  lacka¬ 
daisical  air,  as  if  he  were  perform¬ 
ing  a  great  act  of  condescension 
in  waiting  upon  you  at  all.  He 
says  y-e-s  and  n-o  as  if  every 
letter  cost  a  dollar,  and  they  were 
the  last  he  had;  he  gazes  out  of 
the  door,  away  oft  yonder,  while 
you  ask  him  a  question,  and  then 
tortures  you  with  y-e-s  or  n-o;  he 
never  condescends  to  correct  your  mis¬ 
takes,  if  you  make  one,  or,  if  he  does,  it 
is  in  the  tone  of  one  vastly  superior  to 
your  humble  and  unworthy  self,  and 
excites  in  you  a  determination  to  have 
as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible;  he 
makes  all  his  preparations' for  departure 
before  the  hour,  s£f  that  not  a  minute  of 
his  own  time  is  lost;  he  does  as  he  is 
told,  but  no  more;  he  never  thinks  of 
how  he  can  advance  his  employer’s  in¬ 
terests  in  some  unbidden  way,  and  has 
not  brains  enough  to  know  that  when 
cultivating  the  habit  of  thought  of  the 
business  of  his  employer,  he  is  laying 
up  capital  and  strengthening  his  own 
resources  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
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start  a  business  of  his  own.  There  are 
many  such  employes,  but  may  their 
tribe  diminish. — Selected. 
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BRICK  AND  INSURANCE. 


BY  J.  AV.  CRARY,  SR. 


T  first  sight  the  reader  will  say: 
What  is  the  old  man  driving  at, 
when  he  starts  to  talk  brick,  on 
such  a  subject  as  “Brick  and  Insurance  ?” 
What  has  brick  to  do  with  insurance  ? 
Now  don’t  be  impatient,  my  dear  friend 
reader,  listen  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
tell,  just  how  brick  and  insurance  agree, 
or,  rather,  how  they  disagree,  when  they 
come  to  balance  their  cash  book. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom  of  this  subject, 
(and  that  is  the  way  to  begin  to  build, 
if  your  work  is  to  stand,)  I  will  ask  you, 
Mr.  Reader,  if  you  have  ever  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  insurance,  or  what 
some  call  underwriting,  or  risk  taking? 
If  you  have  not,  I  will  tell  you  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  in¬ 
surance  is  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  po¬ 
lite,  respectable  gambling,  differing  only 
from  illegal,  or  criminal  gambling,  in 
the  fact  that  insurance  policy  is  a  system 
of  involuntary  co-operation  of  the  whole 
community  for  mutual  benefit,  while 
common  gambling  takes  from  a  few 
fools  and  dupes,  a  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  to  rascality. 

I  have  written  on  this  subject  before 
this  writing,  but  is  a  subject  of  so  much 
general  importance,  that  like  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
A  subject  matter,  that  affects  the  pecun¬ 
iary  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  discussed  or  too  well 
understood. 

I  have  said,  that  the  policy  of  insur¬ 
ing  rests  on  the  principle  of  co-operation 
by  the  entire  community.  True,  the 
community  has  no  direct  agency  in  effect¬ 
ing  an  insurance  policy  between  A  the 
insurer  and  B  the  insured.  But  it  is  very 
plain  to  see,  that  if  B  is  a  merchant,  or 
any  kind  of  a  busiffess  man,  he  makes 
his  living  and  profits  out  of  the  patron¬ 
age  he  gets  from  the  community.  It  is 
further  plain  to  see,  that  when  B  makes 
up  his  account  of  cost,  sale  and  expense, 
he  must  necessarily  add  the  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  to  cost  of  his  goods,  or  whatever 
the  community  gets  from  him,  so  that 
the  consumer  or  user  of  any  perishable 
thing  pays  the  cost  of  insurance.  Thus 


the  whole  community  are  constantly 
taxed  to  insure  against  the  risk  of  acci¬ 
dent,  or  carelessness,  or  criminal  action. 

Now,  we  can  see  that  whatever  will 
lessen  the  liability  to  destruction  of 
property  by  fire,  will,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  lessening  of  such  liability,  save 
the  people  the  expense  of  living,  and 
from  the  troubles  incident  to  risk. 

It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  insurance  in 
the  United  States  is  at  least  $300,000,000, 
including  risk  on  houses  and  articles  of 
general  consmption. 

Whether  this  statement  of  insurance 
tax  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  enormous 
burden  of  expense  to  which  the  whole 
people  are  arbitrarily  subjected,  without 
recourse.  No  one  can  say,  “I  will  not 
submit  to  this  tax  of  insurance.”  If  he 
lives  as  a  civilized  man,  he  must  pay 
the  tax,  in  proportion  to  what  he  uses 
and  consumes. 

WILL  THE  PROPER  USE  OF  BRICK  LESSEN 
THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE? 

It  requires  no  proof,  or  citation  of  evi¬ 
dence,  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  A  fire-proof  brick  building 
can  be  built  at  only  one-third  more  cost 
than  a  first-class  wooden  building  of 
same  size;  and  if  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  combustible  buildings,  in 
close  proximity,  the  risk  of  fire  is  so 
much  less  than  with  wooden  buildings 
that  the  cost  of  insurance  is  scarcely 
felt. 

In  a  city,  as  for  instance,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  wooden  buildings  are 
strictly  prohibited,  a  premium  of  two 
per  cent,  is  all  it  costs  for  a  perpetual 
policy  of  insurance,  while  in  most  of  our 
towns,  or  cities,  where  wooden  buildings 
are  permitted,  the  cost  of  insurance  is 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  every  year, 
so  that  a  common,  respectable  tenant, 
will  pay  three  to  four  dollars  per  month 
rent,  more,  for  living  in  a  combustible, 
than  in  a  non-combustible  house. 

But  the  extra  cost  of  living  in  wooden 
buildings  is  not  confined  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  building  only.  Furniture, 
goods,  papers,  and  even  life  and  health 
are  involved  in  modern  structures.  It 
is  a  common  fallacy  to  say,  that  “Brick 
houses  are  damp  and  unhealthy.” 

ALL  BRICK  WALLS  FOR  DWELLINGS,  OR 
STORES  SHOULD  BE  BUILT  HOLLOW. 

I  have,  in  previous  articles,  pointed 
out  the  best  way  to  build  hollow  walls, 
but  I  will  here  repeat,  that  for  common 
small  dwellings,  where  only  8£  inch 


thick  walls  are  to  be  put  up,  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  is  to  set  inside  two  or 
three  courses  of  brick  on  edge,  then 
bind  to  outside  course  flat,  with  a 
"header.”  Every  4th  and  5th  header 
should  be  a  hat,  so  that  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  had,  from  bottom  to  top  of 
the  wall.  Fine  grates  of  iron,  or  clay, 
about  4x12  inches,  should  be  set  in  the 
base  or  washboard,  un  the  floor,  so  that 
the  foul  air  in  the  room  will  pass  into 
the  hollow  of  the  wall.  If  the  room  be 
properly  ventilated  the  temperature  in 
the  hollow  space  in  the  wall,  will  always 
be  high  enough  to  cause  a  draft. 

No  “ furring ”  is  needed  for  lath  as  no 
lath  are  used.  The  plastering  is  put  on 
the  brick  and  is  never  damp  from  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  outside  wall.  If  the  walls 
are  well  built  in  this  way,  they  are  as 
strong  as  if  solid.  Door  and  window 
jambs  should  be  returned  solid,  and  a 
four-inch  pilaster  on  the  inside  gives 
strength,  beauty  and  utility  to  the  wall. 
The  pilasters  may  be  carried  up  from  the 
foundation,  if  the  doors  and  windows 
are  regularly  spaced,  one  above  the  other. 

WE  HEAR  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  PARTY  CLAP 
TRAP  ABOUT  THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  TARIFF, 

But  the  waste  of  money  on  needless 
insurance  policies  is  many  times  greater. 
If  the  general  public  would  deman.d 
good  fire-proof  buildings,  then  have  laws 
to  detect  and  punish  incendiarism  in 
all  its  forms,  it  would  accomplish  ten 
fold  more  good  than  “tariff  tinkering .” 
Some  may  say  that  I  am  a  brickmaker 
and  write  this  to  help  increase  demand 
for  brick.  Well,  that  is  true,  I  would 
like  to  see  brick  used  for  building  in¬ 
stead  of  lumber,  but  if  the  demand  for 
brick  were  increased,  brickmakers  would 
increase  in  the  same  ratio,  and  instead 
of  brick  being  advanced  in  price  they 
would  become  cheaper,  and  in  much 
better  supply  than  now. 

All  good,  expert  brickmakers,  might 
have  some  advantage  in  an  increased 
demand  for  brick,  for  the  reason  that 
with  a  better  demand,  a  better  market 
for  a  good  quality  of  brick  would  natur¬ 
ally  follow. 

If  brick  building  were  to  become  pop¬ 
ular,  every  person  concerned  would  take 
an  interest  in  the  quality  of  brick,  they 
would  want  the  best,  just  as  anybody 
wants  and  demands  the  best  of  a  thing 
in  the  line  of  fashion.  So,  of  course,  it 
would  be  a  fine  harvest  for  good  brick¬ 
makers,  if  everybody  would  get  enough 
of  good,  common  sense  to  want  a  brick 
house,  or  the  benefit  of  brick  building, 
and  using,  instead  of  wood,  stone,  iron,  etc. 
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THE  interesting  uses 
that  the  Egyptians 
made  of  clay,  was  in  the 
construction  of  imple¬ 
ments  or  devices  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  sepulture. 
Sarcophagi  made  of 
clay  were  in  common  use  among  the 
lower  and  poorer  classes,  and  all  the 
workmen  of  the  great  Tourah  Quarries 
were  buried  in  this  manner.  The  rich, 
however,  availed  themselves  of  the  more 
costly,  if  no  more  comfortable, sarcophagi 
made  of  breccia,  basalt,  and  alabaster. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  rich  indeed. 

Another  strange  implement  of  the 
burial  is  what  are  known  as  “funeral 
cones;”  the  use  and  motive  for  which 
is  one  of  the  secrets  that  can  only  be 
surmised.  They  are  made  upon  a  wheel 
and  are  often  quite  irregular  in  their 
workmanship.  Around  and  upon  the 
base  are  stamped  in  bass-relief  a  series 


of  inscriptions.  This  end  is  also  some¬ 
times  painted  red  for  a  distance  of 
several  inches.  The  position  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  found  is  over  the 
doorways,  but  most  of  the  cones  are  now 
in  the  debris.  In  length,  they  are  from 
6  to  12  inches  long  and  about  3  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  Many  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  made  as  to  their 
probable  use.  Perhaps  they  were  seals 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  tombs; 
or,  may  be,  tickets  for  the  coffins, 
cards  of  invitation  to  the  mourners,  or 
passports  for  admission  to  the  tombs. 
Some  more  recent  discoveries  at  the 
city  of  Warka  seem  however,  to  indicate 
that  they  were  of  an  ornamental  charac¬ 
ter,  being  colored  differently,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  patterns  around  the  walls, 
point  end  stuck  into  plaster  or  mud. 
The  writing  upon  the  cones  is  of  a 


funereal  nature,  the  titles  of  the  deceased 
ususally  being  followed  by  the  talisma- 
nic  phrase  “Blessed  by  Osiris,”  surely  a 
prototype  of  the  modern  “Safe  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus.”  People  were  something 
of  the  same  nature  as  now  even  in  those 
olden  times.  The  inscription  upon 
these  cones  was  usually  confined  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  scenes  were  rarely  undertaken. 
One  was  found  that  showed  some  skill 
in  drawing,  representing  the  deceased 
sitting  beside  his  wife,  and  in  another 
he  is  standing  in  adoration  or  prayer 
bef&re  the  solar  orb  as  it  sails  in  its  bark 
or  baris  through  the  ether,  or  perhaps 
it  is  a  monarch  that  he  is  worshipping. 
The  impressions  are  made  with  a  wood¬ 
en  stamp  while  the  claj  is  yet  moist. 

One  thing  about  these  cones,  is  that 
they  seem  to  throw  a  light  upon  the 
inner  organization  of  the  empire.  They 
are  like  the  visiting  cards  of  the  living, 
bearing  all  of  the  titles  and  insignia  of 
rank  that  certain  persons  may  have 
borne.  Let  us  read  one  of  them  for  an 
example:  “Merimes,  the  prince  of 

Ethiopia,  devoted  to  Osiris  the  justified.” 
Another  states  this  same  Merimes  to  be 
the  scribe  of  Rameses  II,  and  another 
that  he  was  invested  with  the  vice 
royalty. 

Another  feature  of  the  tombs  is  the 
sepulchural  figure  made  of  clay,  called 
“Shabti.”  These  were  deposited  with 
the  dead.  Then  there  were  little  mod¬ 
els  of  sepulchures,  some  of  which  even 
contained  little  images  of  the  body. 
Herodatus  states  that  these  were  samples 
submitted  by  the  undertaker  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  from 
which  they  chose  the  style  and  pattern 
that  they  might  desire.  Possibly  all  of 
the  models  submitted  by  rival  embalm- 
ers  were  so  deposited,  that  they  might 
all  reap  equally  the  benefits  accruing 
from  such  advertising. 

Vases  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  the  entrails  of  the  embalmed 
dead,  for  these  parts  were  removed  and 
operated  upon  separately  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the 
vicera  was  returned  to  the  cavity  from 
which  itwas  taken,  but  more  commonly 
it  was  deposited  in  four  vases.  The  en¬ 
trails  among  the  better  classes  were 
soaked  in  the  embalming  fluid,  and 
then  carefully  dried  and  tied  up  into 
packets.  The  latter  were  placed  in  their 
proper  vases,  four  in  number  and  rep¬ 
resenting  four  deities  ordinarily  called 
the  four  genii  of  hades.  The  vases  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  body,  sometimes 
mummified,  and  with  a  cavity  within  for 


the  reception  of  the  packets.  The  first 
of  these  vases  was  called  Am-set,  the  de- 
vourer  of  filth,  and  this  worthy  old  god 
contained  the  stomach  and  the  larger 
intestines.  The  top  was  of  the  form  of 
a  human  head.  Am-set  was  the  son  of 
Osiris,  the  pygmean  god  of  Memphis. 

The  second  vase  was  known  as  Hapi, 
— the  concealed, — and  contained  the 


something,  by  the  way,  of  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  form.  Hapi’s  chief  dominion  was 
in  the  north,  over  which  he  presided. 

The  third  of  these  remarkable  divin¬ 
ities  was  Tautmutf,  which  means — ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  mother, — certainly  a  very 
nice  trait  even  in  a  god.  Tautmutf 
contained  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the 
corpse,  and  probably  in  some  cases 
found  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  an¬ 
atomy  was  quite  a  burden.  However, 
if  the  portrait  is  to  be  believed,  Mr. 
Tautmutf  was  quite  a  demure  person, 
for  the  counteneance  is  pleasing. 

The  last  vase-god,  or  god-vase,  was 
Keblisnuff — meaning  refresher  of  his 
brethren.  His  head  was  like  that  of 
a  sparrow-hawk,  and  his  function  was 
to  contain  the  liver  and  bladder  gall  of 
the  mummy. 

When  these  vases  had  been  filled  with 
their  burden,  they  were  taken  on 
sledges  to  the  tojpib,  and  deposited 
two  upon  each  side’ of  the  coffin. 


MORE  PAYERS  WANTED. 

In  his  annual  report,  Mr.  William 
Steyh,  City  Engineer  of  Burlington,  la., 
states  that  there  was  26,890  square  yards 
of  brick  pavements  laid  there  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  $49,307.50.  He  adds  that 
the  work  has  been  delayed  by  a  scarcity 
of  paving  brick. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

PICTURESQUE  BRICK  ARCHITECT¬ 
URE. 

IN  GIVING  examples  of  foreign  work, 
particularly  that  of  an  early  period, 
there  is  always  danger  that  the 
suggestions  which  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  work  naturally  offers, 
will  be  taken  too  directly  or  too 
seriously. 

Now,  if  we  give,  for  instance,  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  an  old  half  timber  house 
which  is  found  north  of  the  Hartz 
mountains  in  Germany,  we  present  a 
valuable  example  in  all  that  is  interest¬ 
ing,  picturesque  and  beautiful.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  literally,  “Go 
and  do  likewise.”  Work  of  this  kind 
to  have  value  in  this  epoch  of  archi¬ 
tectural  development,  must  be  taken 
in  the  nature  of  a  suggestion.  We 
must  consider  the  conditions  which 
gave  such  an  architecture  development 
in  the  earlier  days.  We  profit, if  at  all, 
through  the  elucidation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  envolved.  The  conditions  which 
surround  the  builders  and  people  gen¬ 
erally,  of  the  19th  century,  are  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  those,  say,  of  the 
15th  or  16th. 

The  work  of  this  picturesque  char¬ 
acter,  which  belonged  to  the  early 
period,  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
practical  and  artistic  requirements  of 
that  time.  Now,  if  we  take  an  example 
of  a  German  half  timber  house,  and 
reproduce  it,  we  are  forcing  things. 

We  are  accepting  the  conditions  !tij 
which  belong  to  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  and  undertaking  to  adapt 
them  literally  to  the  19th. 

It  is  known  that  in  many  things 
the  world  moves  forward.  In  some 
things  it  moves  backward.  We  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  forward  movement  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  bring  up  that  which  is  in 
arrears.  We  must  take  our  own  natural  re¬ 
quirements  from  a  constructive  stand¬ 
point, and  not  allow  anything  in  the  past 
to  affect  the  utilitarian  qualities  of  what 
we  do.  We  must  not  say  that  a  piece  of 
work  being  beautiful  in  the  past  gives  us 
reason  to  carry  the  same  thing  into  our 
present  architecture  regardless  of  practi¬ 
cal  requirements.  The  practical  qualities 
and  practical  demands  of  architecture  are 
inflexible.  They  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
our  architecture  and  leave  art. 

It  was  said  in  the  above  connection 
that  in  some  respects  the  world  moved 
backward.  This  is  true  with  respect  to 
architecture  as  an  art.  The  best  Gothic 


architecture  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  wras  developed  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
14th  century  was  not  equal  to  it.  The 
best  Renaissance  architecture  that  the 
world  has  known  was  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  Nothing  that  has  been  done  since 
has  equalled  it  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  Nevertheless,  the  14th  century 
architecture  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  practical  requirements  ©f  the  time 
in  which  it  was  created.  The  same 
thing  is  exactly  true  with  respect  to  the 
Renaissance  architecture.  Wherfi  we 
take  the  early  work  and  go  from  struct¬ 
ure  to  structure,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Old 
World,  we  find  a  great  variation  in  plan 
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and  in  the  arrangement.  All  has  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  utilitarian  qualities  of  the 
problem,  and  always  an  artistic  success. 
There  was  never  a  forcing  in  any 
direction.  It  was  after  the  first  of  their 
Renaissance  work,  that  the  Renais¬ 
sance  commenced  to  decline.  Primarily 
it  was  successful  from  a  utilitarian  and 
artistic  standpoint,  but  the  builders  who 
came  immediately  after  this  period  were 
absolutely  embarrassed  by  precedent. 
They  were  embarrassed  by  the  previous 
successes.  They  saw  what  had  been  done ; 
they  noted  its  beauty ;  they  had  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  they  might  do.  They 
took  a  feature  from  this  structure,  one 
from  another,  and  the  result  was  an 
imitative  architecture,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  was  imitative  without  a  true  regard  to 


the  practical  requirements,  it  was,  in 
that  measure,  less  successful  than  the 
work  which  had  gone  before.  As  orig¬ 
inally  developed,  there  were  no  rules 
connected  with  this  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  was  first  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  plan  which  suited  practical 
requirements.  Then  came  the  proper 
construction  and  clothing  of  that  plan. 
The  result,  as  stated  before,  was  highly 
successful.  It  was,  when  a  departure 
was  made  from  this  method,  when  the 
exterior  and  decoration  was  considered 
primarily,  that  we  find  a  stiff  and  formal 
architecture ;  one  having  none  of  the 
fire  and  life  of  that  which  went  before. 
The  same  general  principles  apply  in 
connection  with  the  brick  and  wood 
architecture  of  modern  times  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  modern  architecture  of  that 
kind  does  not  equal  that  of  the  earlier 
periods.  The  work  which  is  done  to¬ 
day  has  a  moulded,  formal  and  stiff, 
cast-iron  kind  of  appearance.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  having  an  architecture, 
the  surface  clothing  of  which  does  not 
properly  fit  the  interior.  14th  century 
architecture  was  made  to  suit  14th 
century  habits.  14th  century  archi¬ 
tecture  will  not  suit  19th  century 
habits. 

One  reason  why  architecture  of  to¬ 
day  is  not  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
past,  is  because  we  have  too  much  to 
imitate,  and  imitation  is  always  ap¬ 
parent.  Imitation  constrains  us. 
When  we  learn  to  plan  our  buildings 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  the 
|  most  convenient,  say,  as  dwellings,  or 
paying  the  best  as  commercial  struc- 
I  tures,  and  then  to  decorate  them  in  a 
way  to  make  them  appear  the  best 
regardless  of  history,  then  will  we  be  in 
shape  to  consider  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  develop  an  American  architecture. 

The  old  German  half  timber  architec¬ 
ture  of  which  we  give  a  very  good  ex¬ 
ample  in  connection  with  this  article, 
was  successfully  developed  under  just 
such  conditions  as  we  set  forth.  The 
house  keeper,  the  store  keeper  in  this 
building,  were  entirely  satisfied.  It 
suited  the  demands  of  their  time.  It 
was  probably  the  best  building  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  that  could  be 
thought  of  during  that  period.  He  did 
not  go  back  into  the  13th  century  for 
forms  or  suggestions  as  to  outlines.  Such 
suggestions  come  naturally  and  from 
physical  and  commercial  demands. 
Having  outlined  the  plan,  the  form  of 
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the  structure  according  thereto  and 
according  to  the  material  with  which 
he  would  build  it,  he  then  went  about 
in  an  artistic  spirit  with  regard  for  the 
beautiful,  and  decorated  it  naturally. 
This  was  architecture.  It  was  art  in 
that  it  was  original,  beautiful,  and  utili¬ 
tarian.  Any  one  would  know  if  such  a 
house  was  to  be  built  to-day  on  one  of 
our  streets,  that  somebody  was  straining 
a  point  in  the  matter  of  store  keeping 
and  house  keeping ;  that  they  were  not 
living  up  to  date ;  that  they  were  step¬ 
ping  back  three  or  four  hundred  years 
for  the  sake  of  developing  one  edge  of 
an  architectural  idea. 

We  have  encountered,  from  time  to 
time,  a  few  glittering  cranks,  who  ape 
not  only  the  forms  and  plans  of  ancient 
buildings,  but  the  poor  construction 
which  happened  to  prevail  in  certain 
details  in  that  time. 

There  is,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  has  produced  so  much  good  clay 
work,  an  architect  who,  when  he  has  his 
own  way,  has  brick  exposed  in  the  wall 
surface  and  in  all  sorts  of  bad  forms.  A 
“hog”  in  the  wall  is,  in  his  mind,  ex¬ 
tremely  artistic.  He  had  seen  “hogs”  in 
the  wall  in  certain  early  structures 
which  had  some  essential  points  which 
might  be  admired.  Broken  bonds,  in 
his  mind,  is  a  delight.  He  had  noticed 
in  some  of  the  architecture  of  early 
times,  bioken  bonds;  hence  the  world 
must  be  brought  to  that  level.  He 
leaves  the  putlog  holes  open  for  the 
same  reason.  If  they  are  filled,  the  work 
is  done  carelessly,  with  fragments  of 
brick.  He  saw  the  way  it  was  done  in 
some  buildings  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago, and  his  logic  suggests  the  same 
thing  to-day.  Then  in  walls  which  this  ge¬ 
nius  has  constructed, he  has  brick  filled  in 
at  all  sorts  of  angles,  and  all  sorts  of 
positions.  The  ends  stick  out  from  the 
wall,  others  set  back  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  and  in  every  possible  way  which 
originated  in  bad  workmanship.  He 
apes  the  mistakes,  though  not  always 
the  artistic  qualities  of  the  earlier  times, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  man 
has  a  certain  following. 

Good  workmanship  is  always  a  part  of 
good  architecture.  But  all  branches  of 
architecture  are  not  always  up  to  the 
same  level.  It  was  not  so  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  true  to¬ 
day.  The  decorative  work  of  the  earlier 
periods  was,  generally  speaking,  better 
done  than  we  can  expect  to  have  it  done 
now.  Oftentimes  the  structure  itself 
was  far  inferior,  Now  if  we  take  that 


which  is  to-day  good  and  cling  to  it  and 
go  back  in  the  dim  past  to  that  which 
was  good  then,  and  unite  it  with  what 
we  have  now,  there  is  a  rational  Ameri¬ 
can  architecture. 


PRICES  AND  PROFITS  OF  TILE  AND 
BRICK. 

*BY  GEORGE  GILLEN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  : 

I  will  first  endeavor  to  explain  how 
the  average  tile  and  brick  maker  figures 
when  he  starts  into  business,  he  will 
build  his  factory,  all  complete,  as  he 
thinks,  then  he  will  make  and  burn  a 
kiln  of  tile  or  brick,  and  when  he  gets 
ready  to  draw  his  kiln  he  will  not  try  to 
count  the  tile  or  brick,  as  he  takes  them 


J.  E.  CHANDLER,  President  III.  Brick  & 
Tile  Association,  Bijshnell,  III. 

out,  as  he  should  do,  but  guesses  at  the 
number. 

Then  he  will  count  the  cost  of  labor 
and  fuel  and  leave  out  the  interest  on 
money  invested,  nor  does  he  count  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery  and  decrease  in 
value  of  his  works.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
will,  in  the  first  place,  make  the  number 
of  tile  or  brick,  one-third  to  one-half 
more  than  they  really  have,  then  only 
counting  the  labor  and  fuel,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  tile  and  brick  can  be  made 
very  cheap.  Of  course,  they  will  sell 
cheaper  than  their  neighbor  and  still 
have  large  profits,  but  after  they  have 
been  in  the  business  about  five  years 
their  works  are  running  down,  their 
purses  shrinking  very  fast,  so  they  con¬ 
clude  to  sell  out  to  some  one  else  and 
find  that  no  one  wants  their  works  at 

*Read  before  the  Illinois  Tile,  Brick  and 
Drainage  Association. 


any  price.  Then  they  find  that  their 
profits  have  been  very  small,  so  small  it 
is  impossible  to  find  them.  Too  many 
men  think  the  capital  invested  should 
not  be  considered.  Why  not?  Can’t 
you  get  interest  on  all  money  you  have 
to  loan  ?  The  same  is  true  of  our  works. 
It  is  not  like  buying  a  farm,  which 
you  can  sell  at  any  time  for  about  the 
same  you  paid  for  it.  You  can  buy 
plenty  of  tile  and  brick  works,  to-day, 
for  one-half  or  less  than  what  they  cost, 
ten,  or  even  five  years  ago.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  men  going  into  the 
tile  business,  especially,  in  such  a  way? 

I  think  it  is  claimed  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  tile  men  have 
either  failed  or  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  considerably  less  than  they 
started  with,  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Now,  shall  we  continue  to  go  along, 
with  the  profits  where  we  can’t  see  them, 
and  think  that  every  other  tile  and 
brick  maker  is  our  enemy?  Or  shall 
we  ask  reasonable  prices  for  our  ware 
and  have  at  least  enough  out  of  our 
business  to  live  on  ?  I  will  not  say 
what  tile  or  brick  can  be  made  for,  as 
that  depends  on  how  the  works  are  built, 
what  a  man  has  to  pay  for  labor  and 
fuel,  what  kind  of  machinery  and  kilns 
he  is  using,  the  kind  of  clay  he  has  to 
use,  and  last,  but  not  least,  if  a  man 
knows  how  to  manage  men, how  to  tem¬ 
per  his  clay,  run  his  machinery  and 
burn  his  ware. 

I  do  think  that  when  a  farmer 
tells  you  he  can  buy  the  tile  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  and  can  make  one  hundred 
per  cent,  out  of  his  investment,  which  I 
have  had  farmers  tell  me  nearly  every 
week  during  the  past  year,  that  we 
should  stop  and  consider  what  we  are 
making,  and  if  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  us  to  have  a  little  of  the  profits  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  on  prices  and  paying 
the  farmer  to  take  our  tile  and  brick, 
which  we  surely  do  when  we  sell  them 
for  less  money  than  it  cost  to  make 
them. 

I,  for  one,  would  rather  sit  down  and 
rest,  than  lose  money  in  order  to  be  do¬ 
ing  something.  If  a  man  wants  you  to 
sell  tile  for  less  than  you  can  aflord  to 
make  them,  tell  them  that  you  will  not 
sell  them  for  less,  but  you  will  furnish 
them  the  tile  for  one-half  what  he  will 
make  out  of  them  during  the  next  five 
years,  the  profits  to  be  divided  each  year, 
and  you  will  soon  have  all  the  money 
you  are  looking  for,  if  the  farmer  will 
only  take  you  at  your  offer.  Don’t  give 
off  five  or  ten  per  cent,  because  you 
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think  that  don’t  amount  to  much,  but 
stop  and  think  what  five  or  ten  percent, 
will  amount  to  during  the  year  on  your 
sales,  and  what  it  will  lose  for  you,  before 
you  go  into  that  kind  of  business.  I 
find  that  a  great  many  men  are  anxious 
to  sell  tile  cheap  to  men  who  own  large 
tracts  of  land,  in  order  to  have  the 
credit  of  selling  to  them.  This  is  not 
right.  A  man  who  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land,  can  aflord  to  pay  as  much  for  tile 
as  the  man  who  has  the  small  tract,  or 
more.  Therefore  I  believe  in  making 
one  price  to  all,  and  not  have  the  poor 
man  pay  for  what  you  lose  on  the  rich 
man. 

I  don’t  think  there  ever  has  been  a 
class  of  men  who  work  more  against 
each  others  interest  than  the  tile  and 
brick  men.  It  is  their  fault  that  it  has 
been  all  loss  and  no  profit  so  far,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  they  redeem 
themselves. 

Show  me  a  class  of  men  who  have 
done  more  for  the  State  of  Illinois  than 
the  tile  and  brick  men  have  done. 
They  have  driven  out  chills  and  fever, 
reclaimed  the  low,  wet  land,  increased 
the  value  of  land  from  ten  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  acre,  have  paved  the 
streets  of  our  cities  and  made  a  solid 
roadbed  where  it  was  impossible  for  a 
horse  to  pass  through,  have  drained  our 
highways  and  will  pave  them  in  the 
near  future  so  they  can  be  traveled  over 
at  any  time  of  the  year;  they  have  made 
Illinois  the  richest  in  agricultural  lands, 
the  third  in  population,  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  it  will  be  the  leading  State 
in  the  Union,  both  in  population  and  in 
wealth  before  the  year  1900.  Who  de¬ 
serves  more  credit  for  this  prosperity 
than  does  the  tile  and  brickmaker,  and 
yet  they  have  been  paid  the  least  for 
theii  labor  of  any  class  of  men  in  the 
State. 

The  prospects  for  tile  are  good  for  the 
next  year  and  the  brick  business  is  just 
in  it's  infancy.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  unite  and  consider  the  subject  of 
“Prices  and  Profits”  in  our  business.  “In 
union  there  is  strength,”  so  let  us  get  to¬ 
gether  and  not  think  that  every  other 
tile  and  brickmakei  is  our  enemy,  but 
let  us  be  friendly  toward  each  other  and 
work  for  each  other’s  interest.  Let  us 
not  ask  for  anything  out  of  reason,  or 
that  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  let  us  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  ask  fair  prices  and  reasonable  profits 
for  our  labor,  so  that  when  we  have 
done  our  work  we  may  retire,  and  have 
at  least  a  few  days  of  rest  in  our  old  age 


and  have  enough  left  to  leave  our  fami¬ 
lies  in  comfortable  circumstances  when 
we  come  to  lay  aside  this  body  of  ours. 
I  think  if  there  is  any  person  who  de¬ 
serves  a  little  of  this  world’s  goods,  it 
is  the  tile  and  brickmaker  and  his 
family,  so  in  the  future  let  us  strive  to 
have  profits  instead  of  losses. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS  ABOUT  PAYING 
BRICK. 

Thirteenth  Paper. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

SOME  PECULIAR  SPECIFICATIONS  CON¬ 
CLUDED.  SIZE  OF  BRICK. 

UOTATIONS  from  four  lists  of 
specifications  are  given;  each 
one  separated  from  the  other 
by  marks. 

“The  brick  shall  not  be  less 
than  eight  inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and  four  inches  in  depth.” 

“The  brick  must  be  of  the  following 
dimensions :  Eight  (8)  inches  long  and 
four  (4)  inches  wide,  and  two  and  one- 
quarter  (2^)  inches  in  thickness.” 

“Square  edged,  to  wit:  Length,  8f 
inches;  width,  4  inches;  thickness,  2f 
inches.” 

“They  shall  not  be  less  than  1\  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide  and  two  inches  in 
thickness  and  not  more  than  8£  inches 
long,  4£  inches  wide  and  2£  inches  in 
thickness.  The  brick  to  be  gauged  and 
piled  according  to  size,  dividing  on  two- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  brick  to  be 
laid  in  courses  across  the  street,  using 
the  same  size  through  each  course.  A 
proper  amount  of  sand  being  used  to 
bring  the  top  of  bricks  of  less  gauge 
flush  with  pavement.” 

It  is  certainly  drawing  things  pretty 
fine  when  city  engineers  are  so  exacting 
that  they  dictate  the  size  of  brick  to  be 
used,  and  draw  their  lines  at. “two-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch.”  If  the  brick  should 
vary  that  much  and  even  more,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  intermediate  bed  of  sand 
to  provide  for  the  correction  of  all  such 
irregularities,  and  when  the  top  course 
of  brick  is  rolled,  the  surface  is  made 
smooth  and  all  differences  in  width  of 
the  brick  are  adjusted  in  the  sand. 

It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  make 
all  of  the  brick  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
and  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  nor 
does  it  show  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  be  so 
particular  as  to  the  small  details  that  in 
no  way  affect  the  quality  of  the  finished 
pavement. 

The  slight  variations  in  the  size  of  in¬ 


dividual  brick  from  any  one  plant  exert 
no  influence  upon  the  completed  pave¬ 
ment.  The  bedding  in  sand  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rolling  are  intended  to,  and 
actually  do,  correct  the  slight  differ¬ 
ences. 

The  size  of  the  brick  is  a  matter  that 
will  probably  adjust  itself.  There  is  but 
little  danger  that  they  will  be  made  too 
large,  for  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  large  sizes  are  such  that  the 
makers  will  not  attempt  it,  nor  would 
they  succeed  profitably,  if  they  should. 
The  contractor  will  see  that  the  brick 
are  not  too  small,  for  it  is  to  his  interest 
that  they  shall  build  up  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  he  will  not  buy  brick  that  are 
below  the  standard  size.  The  expense  of 
laying  small  brick  is  greater  per  yard 
than  for  large  ones,  and  as  the  work  is 
usually  done  by  the  square  yard,  he  will 
guard  his  own  interests  by  using  the 
largest  brick  that  he  can  find  for  the 
price,  other  things  being  equal.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city,  the  traveling  public,  nor  to  the 
animals  and  vehicles  that  travel  the 
streets,  whether  the  paving  brick  are 
seven  and  three-quarters  or  eight  and 
one-quarter  inches  long.  Brick  machine 
makers  and  brick  manufacturers  have 
studied  the  question  of  the  size  of  brick 
and  have,  generally, come  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  the  best  size  for  paving  brick 
is  the  same  as  that  of  building  brick, 
and  the  specifying  of  all  the  engineers 
in  Christendom  will  not  likely  be  able 
to  change  it. 

TOP  DRESSING. 

By  continuing  the  examination  of 
different  specifications  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  filling  the  spaces 
in  the  top  course  of  brick  and  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  top  dressing. 

These  differences  arise  from  varying 
conceptions  as  to  the  means  necessary 
to  attain  a  given  end,  upon  which  all 
seem  to  hold  a  common  opinion.  This 
end,  which  all  desire  to  gain  is,  that  the 
pavement  should  be  made  as  nearly 
solid  and  impervious  to  water  as  possible. 
In  order  that  the  foundation  may  be 
preserved,  it  should  be  kept  as  free 
from  water  as  possible,  and  this  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  having  the  surface  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  water-tight,  so  that  it  will  shed 
water  to  the  gutters  and  thence  into  the 
drains  or  sewers. 

Several  methods  employed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  are  shown  in  the  following 
quotations: 

“When  the  brick  have  been  rammed 
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to  a  solid  bearing  and  brought  to  a  per¬ 
fect  surface,  the  interstices  shall  then  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  filled,  from 
bottom  to  top,  with  distilled  coal  tar 
pitch,  (known  as  No.  6),  heated  up  to 
300  degrees.  All  crevices  must  be  filled, 
and  the  entire  top  surface  covered  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  inch, 
and  upon  this  must  be  spread  one-fourth 
inch  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  which  must 
be  comparatively  dry  and  free  from 
moisture.  This  sand  must  be  thrown 
evenly  over  the  boiling  pitch,  as  rapidly 
as  the  pavement  is  filled  in,  and  the 
pitch  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
pavement,  the  aim  and  object  being  to 
make  the  pavement  one  solid  f 
mass,  which,  when  completed, 
shall  be  practically  a  fixture  and 
water  tight. 

“If  Portland  cement  grout  is 
used  in  the  joints  it  must  be 
mixed  one-half  cement  and  one- 
half  sand,  and  after  the  grout  has 
settled  down  in  the  joints  they 
must  be  raked  out  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch  and  then  neatly  pointed 
with  a  trowel.” 

The  following  extract  goes  a 
step  farther  and  requires  the  use 
of  a  composite  cement  filling: 

“The  joints  will  as  far  as  possible 
be  completely  filled  to  the  bottom 
with  a  cement  composition,  com¬ 
posed  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  refined  Trinidad  Asphalt,  mixed 
with  coal  tar  cement,  distilled  at 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  600 
degrees,  Fah.,  and  the  whole  mixed 
with  such  proportion  of  still-wax 
as  not  to  soften  or  become  brittle 
under  heat  or  cold. 

“The  composition  shall  be  heat¬ 
ed  and  used  at  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  300  degrees,  Fah.,  to 
be  determined  by  a  proper  gauge 
or  indicator  placed  upon  the 
tank  used  in  the  street;  extra  ma¬ 
terial  and  care  shall  be  used  at  the  gut¬ 
ters  in  filling  all  joints  in  both  paving, 
curbing  and  around  catch  basins  or 
other  receptacles,  to  effectually  prevent 
the  leakage  of  water  into  the  sub-road¬ 
way;  all  joints  to  be  completely  filled 
to  the  top,  and  refilled  such  number  of 
times  thereafter  as  may  be  directed  be¬ 
fore  adding  top  dressing.  The  cement 
not  to  be  used  until  the  brick  are  com¬ 
pletely  dry.” 

“All  joints  of  curbing  shall  be 
thoroughly  back  filled  and  made  water 
tight  from  the  base  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 


made  of  one  part  fresh  ground  Portland 
cement  and  one  part  clear  sand 
thoroughly  mixed  with  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter.” 

The  idea  comes  to  mind  from  reading 
these  specifications  that  they  contain  cer¬ 
tain  details  that  have  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  work  of  brick  paving  from  experi¬ 
ences  and  practices  in  other  lines  of 
work.  The  use  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  to 
fill  the  spaces  anti  form  a  covering  for 
the  surface  has  probably  been  brought 
from  the  custom  of  treating  cedar  block 
and  other  wooden  pavements  in  this 
way.  The  utility  and  necessity  of  them 
in  connection  with  wooden  pavements 
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as  preservatives  is  very  evident,  but  their 
introduction  into  brick  pavements  for 
this  purpose  is  entirely  superfluous. 
The  superficial  covering  of  coal  tar  on 
wooden  pavements  has  the  double  use 
of  excluding  the  moisture  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  surface  more  compact  and  less 
liable  to  wear,  because  it  fills  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  but  on  vitrified  brick  pave¬ 
ments  this  superficial  treatment  with  tar 
or  pitch  is  evidently  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  is  an  item  of  expense  that  is 
wasted.  It  cannot  enter  into  the  brick 
and  as  a  superficial  covering,  it  is  of  no 
practical  value,  as  it  only  forms  a  soft 
coating  that  will  wear  off  with  the  first 
travel. 


The  utility  of  some  filling  for  the 
spaces  between  the  brick  will  not  be 
questioned,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  water  which  falls  upon  the  surface 
shall  be  prevented  from  passing  down 
through  the  pavement  to  the  soil  be¬ 
neath.  Even  for  this  purpose  the 
necessity  of  such  fillings  as  tar,  pitch, 
cement  and  asphalt  is  denied  by  many 
practical  men  who  claim  that  the  sand 
soon  becomes  so  closely  packed  into  the 
spaces  and  mixed  with  dirt  that  no  wa¬ 
ter  will  pass  through. 

Whatever  elements  of  value  these 
dressings  may  have,  their  use  is  not 
often  adopted,  practically  in  the  West, 
and  they  certainly  are  items  of 
expense  that  add  materially  to 
the  cost  of  the  work. 

Some  requirements  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  use  that  are  almost 
impracticable,  notably,  the  one 
that  specifies  that  the  cement  is 
not  to  be  used  until  the  brick  are 
completely  dry.  In  wet  seasons 
or  in  times  of  rain,  the  work  might 
be  very  much  delayed  by  this  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  using  of  the  compositions 
of  tar  and  pitch  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures  is  something  that  will  be 
very  hard  to  do  in  practice.  If 
the  weather  should  be  cool  and 
the  brick  cold,  the  preparation 
would  almost  instantly  lose  its 
high  temperature  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  would  be  cold 
before  the  sand  could  be  thrown 
over  it  while  boiling  hot,  as  one 
seems  to  require. 

The  idea  of  using  “extra  materi¬ 
al  and  care”  at  the  gutters  and 
around  catch  basins  and  other  re¬ 
ceptacles,  and  that  all  joints  of 
curbing  shall  be  thoroughly 
filled  and  made  water  tight  to 
effectually  prevent  the  leakage  of 
water  into  sub-roadways  is  certainly 
wise  and  commendable. 

The  requirement  that  the  joints  be 
raked  out  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  and 
then  “neatly  pointed  with  a  trowel” 
evidently  came  from  the  builders’  trades, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  brick  pavements,  because  the 
mind  of  the  one  who  prepared  the 
specifications  saw  the  use  of  brick  in 
both  and  made  the  mistake  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  methods  of  treatment  in 
both  cases  should  be  similar.  Joints 
filled  with  cement  and  neatly  pointed 
with  a  trowel  would  not  retain  their 
neatness  very  long  under  the  rough 
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treatment  of  shod  horses  and  heavily 
loaded  drays,  although  they  are  so  very 
desirable  in  a  brick  wall. 

CONTRACTORS  SHALL  FURNISH  A  GUARAN¬ 
TEE. 

One  specification  says:  “The  con¬ 
tractor  must  maintain  the  pavement  for 
three  years  from  the  date  of  comple¬ 
tion.” 

Another  reads  as  follows  : 

“The  contractor  will  furnish  a  five- 
year  guarantee  for  his  work,  without 
extra  charge.  The  guarantee  to  be  of 
such  form  and  nature  as  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  may  direct. 

“If  at  any  time  during  the  continuance 
of  said  guarantee,  the  pavement  should 
be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
the  street  sewers,  gas  pipes  or  water 
mains,  or  repairing  the  same,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  contractor  shall  relay 
said  pavement  at  a  cost  of  ten  per  cent, 
above  the  original  price,  and  when  said 
pavement  is  relaid  and  restored,  said 
guarantee  shall  extend  to  the  pavement 
so  relaid  and  restored  for  the  balance  of 
the  time  for  which  said  guarantee  is  to 
continue,  and  in  no  case  where  it  shall 
become  necessary  to  disturb  said  pave¬ 
ment  for  any  of  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  shall  it  be  deemed  as  releas¬ 
ing  said  guarantee.” 

Here  is  another  suggestion  that  the 
engineer  and  Board  of  Public  Work  are 
afraid  to  trust  their  own  judgement,  or 
it  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement  that 
they  are  incompetent  to  inspect  and 
pass  judgement  upon  the  material  and 
work  done  in  laying  the  pavement. 
After  they  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
work  of  inspection  it  seems  but  just  that 
the  contractor,  who  has  done  everything 
in  accordance  with  their  requirements, 
should  be  relieved  from  further  respon¬ 
sibility.  When  the  pavement  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  accepted  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements,  it  becomes  the  prop¬ 
erty  of.  the  city  and  the  contractor’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  end. 

Compelling  him  to  stay  around  for 
five  years  and  follow  up  the  plumbers 
and  every  one,  who  for  any  petty  rea¬ 
son,  shall  have  occasion  to  take  up  a 
portion  of  the  pavement,  is  certainly 
more  fussy  than  fair. 

If  the  contractor  is  requested  to  guar¬ 
antee  his  work  for  a  period  of  from  three 
to  five  years,  the  necessity  of  an  inspec¬ 
tor  is,  in  a  measure,  removed  and  the 
matter  may  be  left  largely  with  the 
contractor,  who,  if  he  be  a  wise  business 
man,  will  not  introduce  any  material  or 
work  that  will  not  give  satisfaction  for 
the  required  time. 


Persumably  the  time  of  the  guarantee 
is  fixed  long  enough  by  the  authorities 
to  thoroughly  test  the  qualities  of  the 
pavement,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  it  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  the  inference  is 
that  if  it  will  stand  during  the  specified 
time,  it  will  be  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Some  Interesting-  Notes  and  Valuable 
Pointers  About  the  Great  Ex¬ 
position. 

3EATED  in  a  cozy  office  quietly  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  “has  beens”  the 
smooth  current  of  my  thought  was 
somewhat  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
bearer  of  a  yellow  message  which  read 
“Go  to  Chicago  and  the  World’s  Fair.” 

Without  further  prelude  I  may  as 
laconically  say,  “Pm  here”  and  proceed 
to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Clay- Worker 
something  of  what  I  have  seen  and 


be  in  good  presentable  shape  before  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  June.  To  be  sure 
there  is  now  enough  of  interest  to  take 
ones  entire  attention  for  days  and  days, 
but  those  who  want  to  see  the  entire 
show  complete  will  do  well  to  wait  a  few 
weeks.  Come  later  and  stay  longer. 

Before  leaving  home  procure  a  guide 
book  and  map  of  the  Fair  and  familiar¬ 
ize  yourself  with  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings  and  exhibits  so 
that  you  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
guides  but  can  follow  your  own  bent 
intelligently  and  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Study  to  improve  every  moment 
for  there  is  a  world  of  wonders  that  will 
take  days  to  view,  even  when  one  goes 
about  it  in  systematic  manner. 


Doulton’s  “Tall  Shaft,”  near  Lambeth,  England. 


learned  of  this,  the  greatest  show  of 
modern  times. 

some  good  advice. 

First,  let  me  say  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  Chicago  that  it  is  aptly  called  the 
“Windy  City.”  There  is  always  plenty 
of  wind  here  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  particularly,  the  lake  breezes  are 
very  chilly.  It  is  these  vigorous  zephyrs 
that  make  Chicago  a  good  summer  re¬ 
sort  and  those  who  are  coming  here  for 
the  first  time  will  miss  it  sadly  if  they 
do  not  bring  heavy  wraps,  even  though 
they  come  in  midsummer. 

To  those  who  are  planning  to  visit  the 
Fair  this  month  I  say  don't  unless  it  is 
your  only  opportunity,  for  the  exhibits 
are  not  completed  and  probably  won’t 


ORDER  IS  THE  KEY  TO  ALL  THINGS. 

If  one  throws  the  whole  body  into  the 
work  of  seeing  the  Fair,  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  a  perfect  daze.  In  the  elegant 
phrase  of  an  eminent  official  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  “Ones  head  soon  contains 
enough  wheels  to  start  a  bicycle  factory.” 
To  avoid  this  be  systematic  and  mathe¬ 
matical.  Count  the  number  of  days 
you  can  remain.  Then  divide  the 
ground  to  be  covered  according  to 
the  table  appended,  remembering  al¬ 
ways  to  leave  one  day  for  loiter¬ 
ing  outside,  looking  at  buildings,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  people,  sailing  on  the  lagoons, 
dreaming  of  the  lake  as  seen  through 
the  gleaming  Peristyle  and  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  bands. 

In  apportioning  the  remainder  of  your 
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time,  remember  that  the  great  hall  of 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  alone 
equals  each  of  the  following :  Machinery 
Hall  and  Hall  of  Agriculture;  Art  Gal¬ 
leries;  Electrical  Building,  of  Mining 
and  Women’s  Building;  Transportation 
Building,  Fisheries  and  Forestry;  U.  S. 
Government  Building,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Krupp  Building,  the  Monastery  of 
LaRabida  and  the  Leather  and  Shoe 
Trades  exhibit. 

Then  it  will  take  a  day  to  simply 
glance  through  the  “side  shows”  or  what 
is  known  as  Midway  Plaisance,  a  stretch 
of  parking  to  the  west  of  Women’s 
Building  and  which  contains  the  City 
of  Cairo  and  other  foreign  concession¬ 
aries,  as  they  are  called. 

On  arriving  at  the  park,  permit  me  to 
advise  you,  gentle  reader,  to  close  eye 
and  ear  to  everything  and  make  your 
immediate  way  to  the  Building  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  is  the  heart,  the 
nerve-centre  of  the  Exposition,  the  place 
from  which  order  emanates.  The  build¬ 
ing  I  speak  of  cannot  be  mistaken  as  it’s 
great  gilded  dome  over-shadows  all 
about  it.  Go  to  the  eastern  facade  of 
this  structure,  the  side  towards  Lake 
Michigan,  and  gaze  upon  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  you.  There,  is  a  view  to  dream  of. 
Stand  still  and  drink  it  in,  and  you  will 
remember  it  till  your  dying  day. 

It  is  called  the  “White  City”  and  well 
called  so,  for  the  large  number  of  build¬ 
ings  are  of  that  tint.  Their  architecture 
are  triumphs  of  artistic  taste  and  stu¬ 
pendous  engineering.  Without  the 
great  store  of  human  wisdom  and  geni¬ 
us  that  they  will  cover,  these  buildings 
alone  are  worth  traversing  the  globe  to 
gaze  upon  and  to  study. 

AMONG  THE  EXHIBITS. 

In  England,  the  name  of  Doulton  is 
closely  connected  with  artistic  and  use¬ 
ful  works  in  clay.  Their  works  are 
located  in  several  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  perhaps  the  principal  ones  are  at 
Lambeth,  London;  and  at  Burslem, 
Staffordshire. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite 
Westminster  and  south  of  the  Lambeth 
Palace,  are  to  be  seen  the  shafts  and 
buildings  of  the  pottery  district,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  the  “Tall  Shaft,” 
which  stands  some  two  hundred  feet 
high.  From  these  factories  emanates 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  to 
be  found  at  the  Exposition. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  some 
of  the  products  of  these  great  works. 
One  factory  is  devoted  to  the  making  of 
drain  pipe  and  all  kinds  of  sanitary 


stoneware.  The  magnitude  of  this 
manufacture  is  something  to  think 
about,  40,000  feet  of  all  sizes  of  pipe  be¬ 
ing  made  in  a  day.  Another  group  of 
buildings  are  devoted  to  the  making  of 
stonewares  and  enameled  wares,  and  at 
this  place  are  made  plumbago  crucibles 
for  smelters,  an  unusual  industry  to  be 
connected  with  work  in  clay. 

Near  this  general  group  is  the  plant 
for  making  the  art  wares  and  also  for 
manufacturing  fire-clay  stoves,  and  tiles. 
Doulton  also  holds  patents  for  several 
water-filters  of  stoneware  and  has  pro¬ 
moted  a  large  manufacture  of  them. 


Doulton’s  Ewer,  Six  Feet  in  Height. 


Their  architectural  terra  cotta  is  also  a 
feature,  they  having  executed  in  late 
years  several  large  and  important  erec¬ 
tions.  Their  plant  is  now  of  the  best 
and  capable  of  the  finest  work. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Lambeth 
is  a  stoneware  pottery.  The  process, 
especially  in  regard  to  firing  is  different 
from  many  other  potteries.  The  heat  is 
very  intense,  there  being  but  one  firing, 
which  lasts  for  several  days.  The  risk 
of  breaking  is  great  in  the  one  firing 
process,  and  a  constant  watch  is  kept 
upon  the  clay-pits  and  a  frequent  chem¬ 
ical  test  of  the  clays  made,  so  that  proper 
allowance  maj  be  made  for  variation  of 


component  parts  of  the  crude  material. 
It  is  only  the  stoneware  that  can  be  salt 
glazed,  this  in  effect  being  a  partial  fu¬ 
sion  of  the  ware  itself.  It  is  done  at  the 
last  stage  of  the  firing  when  the  ware 
is  on  the  point  of  vitrification,  when  the 
salt  is  thrown  into  the  kiln.  In  its  de¬ 
composition,  a  glass  of  silicate  of  soda  is 
formed  all  over  the  ware,  this  being  the 
glaze.  Another  feature  of  the  one  firing 
process  is  that  all  of  the  decorating  must 
be  done  while  the  piece  is  yet  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  condition  or  in  biscuit.  After  the 
plastic  decoration,  it  must  be  dried  be¬ 
fore  painting  or  coloring.  This  drying 
is  important  as  upon  its  thoroughness 
depends  the  ware.  When  the  Doulton 
was  first  colored  only  simple  blues  and 
browns  were  used,  such  as  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  in  Gres  de  Flanders,  but  since  then 
many  other  colors  have  been  added. 
The  lustres  are  varied,  in  fact,  being 
glasses,  and  are,  on  that  account,  har¬ 
monious  and  deep,  “full  of  quality.” 

There  is  another  grade  of  Doulton, 
known  as  “silicon  ware,”  this  being  fired 
like  the  glazed  ware,  without,  however, 
being  glazed.  It  is  hard,  and  resembles 
the  Jasper  ware  of  Wedgwood.  Another 
Doulton  of  great  interest  to  potters  is 
“Marqueterie  Ware,”  which  process  is, 
by  the  way,  protected  by  patent.  Geo¬ 
metrical  designs  and  marbled  effects  are 
obtained  by  cutting  and  compressing 
thin  slices  taken  from  prepared  blocks. 
The  making  of  a  solid  from  clays  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  and  shrinkages  had  up  to 
this  time  been  unaccomplished.  The 
pavilion  in  which 

THE  DOULTON  EXHIBIT 
is  found,  was  planned  and  executed  at 
Lambeth,  being  then  taken  to  pieces 
and  brought  to  the  Exposition.  There 
it  has  been  re-erected  in  the  Hall  of 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts.  It  cov¬ 
ers  a  floor  space  of  sixty  feet  by  thirty 
and  consists  of  a  domed  hall  flanked  by 
arcaded  pavilions.  The  painting  is  in 
light  shades  of  green,  and  there  are  rich 
draperies  and  curtains  of  green  plush. 
All  of  the  architectural  enrichments 
were  designed  and  modeled  at  Lambeth. 

Some  of  the  pieces  are  marvelous.  An 
ewer  of  novel  treatment  is  six  feet  in 
height,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  piece  of  ornamental  stoneware  ever 
made.  It  is  slender  and  graceful,  and 
generally  of  a  light  color, only  at  the  base 
there  is  a  band  of  blue-green  and  some 
touches  of  brown  and  green  in  the  orna¬ 
ment.  The  contrasts  are  obtained  more 
by  modelling  than  by  coloring.  At  the 
shoulder  there  is  a  strongly  formed  scroll 
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design  springing  from  the  heads  of 
horses.  The  scrolls  are  open  and  the 
eflect  is  delicate.  The  bold  modeling 
makes  a  striking  design. 

Another  grand  piece  is  the  “History 
of  England  Vase.”  It  is  four  feet  and 
four  inches  in  height  and  in  its  form  is 
like  some  of  the  Gres  de  Flanders 
tankards  of  the  17th  century.  It  was 
burned  in  an  open  kiln,  the  figures  of 
a  natural  color,  and  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  are  painted.  Around  the 
widest  portion  are  a  series  of  niches, 
twenty  in  number,  and  in  each  is  a 
group  commemorating  some  event  of 


History  of  England  Vase. 


English  history,  while  about  the  neck  are 
twenty  figures  of  as  many  English  mon- 
archs.  These  latter  are  arranged  in  order 
and  portray  the  British  Caratacus  and 
Boadicea,  the  Roman  Caesar,  Vortigern, 
Alfred,  Canute  the  Dane,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  Henry 
III,  Edward  I,  Edward  III,  Queen  Phil¬ 
ippa,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V, 
Richard  III,  Henry  VII,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I. 

The  historical  groups  illustrate  the 
following:  The  early  Britons  and  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice;  Roman  Invasion;  King 
Alfred  with  Bishop  Asser;  William  of 
Normandy  and  his  sons;  King  John 


signing  Magna  Charta;  Edward  I  pre¬ 
senting  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Welsh  people;  Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey; 
Edward  VI  going  home;  Queen  Mary  at 
prayer;  Elizabeth  giving  the  ring  to 
Essex ;  James  I  and  Guy  Fawkes ;  Charles 
I;  Oliver  Cromwell  tasting  the  misery  of 
power;  Charles  II  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham;  James  II  escaping  from  White¬ 
hall;  William  III  landing  in  England; 
George  III  and  Nelson;  William  IV; 
George  IV  and  Caroline;  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Another  interesting  piece  is  the  “Love 
Vase,”  at  the  foot  of  which  are  Cupids 
enchaining  a  pair  of  parted  lovers.  A 
delicate  stem  supports  a  shell  of  irrides- 
cent  pearl,  decorated  by  finely  painted 
Cupids.  The  handle  of  the  cover  is  a 
Cupid  holding  aloft  a  lighted  torch  and 
casting  over  the  globe  upon  which  he 
stands.  The  Americas  are  brought  out 
upon  the  globe  in  gold  and  a  tiny  pearl 
is  set  at  the  point  where  Chicago  would 
properly  be  found. 

[to  be  continued. 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK. 


A  point  which  often  escapes  the  at¬ 
tention  of  brickmakers,  but  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  is  this :  “Good 
brick  and  poor  brick  are  all  one  to  the 
railroad  companies.”  In  other  words, 
the  freight  rate  on  front  face  brick, 
which  bring  fancy  prices  in  the  market, 
is  no  more  than  a  common  brick,  which 
bring  low  prices  in  the  market.  Many 
brickmakers  in  small  towns  depend  on 
shipping  three-fourths  of  their  product 
to  the  neighboring  cities,  yet  think  they 
cannot  afford  to  make  high-grade  brick. 
The  fact  is,  only  the  brickmakers  in 
large  cities,  who  have  no  freight  rates  to 
pay,  can  afford  to  make  low-grade  brick. 
If  you  must  pay  tribute  to  the  railroad 


companies,  why  not  make  three  times 
the  profit  on  your  shipments  that  you 
are  now  making  ? 

Another  point  not  generally  known 
is  that  by  the  modern  methods,  high- 
grade  brick  can  be  made  at  no  greater 
cost  than  low-grade  brick.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  manufacturers  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  claims,  and  even  guarantees, 
that  the  highest  grade  of  front  face  brick 
can  be  made  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  ordinary  common  brick  ;  and  from 
all  we  can  learn,  their  statements  are 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Here  are  two  points  which  all  brick¬ 
makers  will  do  well  to  weigh  carefully 
and  ponder  deeply  in  laying  their  plans 
for  the  coming  season’s  campaign. 

PAVING  BRICK  IN  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


SHE  twenty-first  annual  report  of 
the  street  commissioners  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  George  G.  Sill,  Chas. 
H.  Northam,  William  E.  Cone, 
James  Burns,  James  U.  Trainor,  and 
Charles  S.  Davidson,  states  that  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
granite,  asphalt  and  brick  as  street 
paving  materials,  it  was  decided  to  try 
brick  and  Pratt  street  was  paved  with 
this  material.  They  say :  “The  work 
was  duly  completed  in  the  best  manner, 
and  it  presents  a  clean  and  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  and  has  become  a  desirable  street 
for  heavy  and  light  vehicles.  So  far  it 
has  met  our  hopes  and  expectations.  If, 
after  further  wear,  it  continues  sound, 
level  and  unbroken,  we  shall  think  we 
have  found  a  good  quality  of  paving. 
The  freight  on  these  bricks  was  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  bricks.  It  would 
seem  that  when  clay  is  so  abundant  as 
in  this  vicinity  similar  bricks  might  be 
made  here,  and  supplied  at  one-half  the 
cost  of  those  used.” — Ex. 


A  Fragment  of  Doulton’s  Exhibit. 
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PRICES  OF  FIRST  SHIPMENT. 

HEN  I  quoted  $5.50  per  M  last 
month  as  the  bottom  figure  for 
the  first  shipment  of  brick  from  Hack¬ 
ensack,  it  looked  as  if  the  market  had 
no  sustaining  power.  If  18  barges  from 
Haverstraw  and  the  seven  barges  from 
Hackensack  had  reached  the  market  at 
one  time,  any  one  conversant  with  a  $7.50 
market,  would  suppose  that  all  of  them 
would  have  been  readily  taken  at  that 
price  or  a  very  small  reduction  from 
that  rate.  As  the  tow  from  Haverstraw 
arrived  some  days  before  the  first  barge 
from  Hackensack  was  placed  on  the 
market,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
railroad  bridges  in  the  Hackensack 
river,  the  tow  boat  could  take 
only  one  boat  at  a  time,  therefore  the  18 
barges  had  the  market  knocked  flat. 

Some  of  the  Hackensack  boats  were 
in  the  market  two  weeks  before  they 
were  sold — rather  given  away,  and  the 
buyers  did  not  seem  to  think  that  they 
bought  them  low  enough.  There  was 
not  a  barge  load  that  went  from  here 
that  brought  over  $5.00  per  M ;  in  other 
words,  the  price  ranged  from  $4.50, 
$4.62 $4.87  J  to  $5.00  top,  and  some  say 
the  bottom  has  not  been  reached.  Last 
fall  there  were  very  few  brick  stocked 
for  winter  use,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  an  open  winter,  so  that 
shipments  could  be  made,  or  it  should 
occur  that  Haver traw  and  Hackensack 
should  be  shut  out  by  ice,  Long  Island 
and  South  Jersey  would  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs.  Well,  all  points  were 
shut  out  by  the  ice  for  a  time.  The 
old  saying,  “That  Satan  takes  care  of  his 
own,”  fits  their  case,  as  the  weather  was 
so  severe  that  no  brick  were  needed. 
When  the  masons  could  lay  brick,  South 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  could  place 
stock  on  the  market  and  received  a  fair 
price  for  their  product.  The  finishing 
up  of  old  work  does  not  consume  the 
quantity  of  brick  that  new  does,  and  the 
arrival  of  from  four  to  five  millions  on 
the  market  at  once,  with  continued  bad 
weather  through  March,  navigation 
opened  so  that  there  would  be  no  trouble 
to  pick  up  what  stock  was  required  from 
day  to  day,  and  pushed  a  market  that 
had  no  backbone  in  it,  way  down.  Why 
not  restrict  shipments  to  the  point  of 
demand  you  may  say  ?  Mr.  Partington’s 
attempt  to  sweep  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
back  with  a  broom  was  just  as  feasible, 
as  to  expect  the  brickmaker  to  hold  back 
his  stock. 


ON  THIS  POINT  A  COUNTER  MOVE. 

It  does  not  seem  that  anything  can  be 
kept  a  secret  in  this  country.  Even 
that  august  body — the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — when  it  goes  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  cannot  keep  the  doings 
therein  from  the  public.  So  it  would 
seem  in  this  trade ;  whether  spoken 
from  the  house  top  or  within  closed 
doors,  there  is  always  a  leak.  After  the 
recovery  from  the  slump  in  price,  some 
of  the  manufacturers  said  that  they 
would  hold  back,  as  they  would  not  sell 
for  such  figures ;  they  would  lay  their 
barges  up.  There  were  about  60  barges 
on  the  market.  Presto,  —  they  were 
all  bought  up  in  one  day.  While  the 
manufacturer  was  thinking  about  the 
matter  of  curtailing  shipment,  the  buy¬ 
ers  cleaned  the  market  out  and  sent  the 
barges  around  the  harbor,  and  in  some 
cases  stocked  to  cargo,  then  said  to  the 
shipper :  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  we  have  brick  enough  until 
some  of  you  ship.” 

When  the  market  was  cleaned  out, 
some  of  the  manufacturers  thought  that 
they  had  everything  their  own  way.  As 
the  move  of  the  buyers  in  the  matter 
became  known,  to  say  that  they  were 
taken  back  is  to  but  feebly  express  their 
feelings  in  the  case. 

OLD  STOCK. 

There  is  still  on  hand  very  close  to 
two  hundred  million  old  brick,  with  a 
demand  for  not  many  million  a  week. 
Possibly  with  the  advent  of  settled 
weather  the  demand  will  increase,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  consuming  the 
stock  on  hand  before  new  is  placed  on 
the  market,  as  there  is  no  prospect  for 
large  work  to  call  for  more  than  the 
usual  quoto. 

WILL  THE  DEMAND  IMPROVE? 

With  figures  before  us,  the  prospect  is 
far  from  promising.  Of  course,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  increase  as  the  new  work 
starts  up,  but  the  amount  of  new  work. 
How  does  it  compare  with  other  years  ? 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  always 
contains  more  permits  to  build  than 
any  other,  as  those  who  -tfish  to  erect 
buildings  get  the  permits  early,  so  that 
they  can  have  the  buildings  finished  to 
lease  or  rent  them  by  the  first  of  May  of 
the  ne  ct  year. 

New  York  1892  820  permits. 

“  ,  1893  648  “ 

Brooklyn  1892  Brick  bldg.  380  Frame  695. 

“  1893  “  “  402  “  829. 

New  York  City  has  issued  172  less 
permits  than  for  the  same  length  of 
time  last  year.  Brooklyn  72  more  brick 


buildings  and  134  more  frames.  All  in 
all  206  more  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1892. 

The  construction  of  frame  buildings 
does  not  help  the  trade.  There  was  a 
bill  before  the  Legislature  the  past  ses¬ 
sion  to  abolish  the  erection  of  frame 
buildings.  Too  much  politics  killed  it 

UNIONS. 

This  is  the  first  spring  that  there  has 
been  no  labor  troubles  among  the  trades 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
fora  number  of  years.  The  brickmaker 
has  had,  in  times  past  that  matter  to 
contend  with.  The  only  ripple  on  the 
surface  comes  from  the  brick  handlers, 
who  sent  a  committee  to  wait  on  Can- 
des  and  Kane  to  have  them  discharge 
some  non-union  men.  The  firm’s 
answer  was,  that  they  had  no  grievance 
to  adjust.  Two  years  ago  the  brick 
hauler  would  have  struck  and  not 
worked  with  a  “scab,”  as  he  would 
have  called  the  ,(non.”  How  things 
have  changed !  He  was  the  power 
then,  now  the  employer  has  the  say. 

A  DERELICT. 

The  ship  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Brick  Association  has  not  been  reported 
for  a  year  and  serious  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  she  has  foundered.  Possibly 
there  was  some  fault  in  construction. 
At  any  rate  the  attempt  to  navigate  her 
afforded  a  full  view  of  “Do  as  T  say,  but 
not  as  I  do.”  If  she  should  prove  a 
total  loss,  a  new  vessel  may  be  con¬ 
structed  on  more  improved  lines.  Who 
can  tell,  the  mistakes  of  some  may  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  many. 

THE  FINNEGAN  BILL 

Has  passed  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor.  He  has  thirty  days  in 
which  to  sign  it.  If  it  becomes  a  law 
the  men  who  work  on  the  yards  in  New 
York  State  cannot  work  over  ten  hours 
per  day.  The  men  who  work  on  the 
yards  in  Haverstraw  will  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  present 
hours  being  from  sunrise  to  sundown. 
It  will  seem  strange  to  some  of  the  older 
ones  to  be  able  to  eat  their  breakfasts  be¬ 
fore  going  to  work  and  get  through 
before  bedtime.  There  was  a  class  of 
men  in  the  army,  so  old  soldiers  say, 
who  seemed  to  know  when  an  engage¬ 
ment  was  near  at  hand,  and  generally 
found  their  way  to  the  rear.  At  present 
it  would  seem  that  the  Baltimore  brig¬ 
ade  must  have  learned  of  the  bill,  as 
none  have  made  their  appearance 
around  here,  and  it  looks  at  present  as  if 
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there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  labor.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  not  know  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Baltimore  brigade.  It  is 
composed  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  a 
hickory  shirt  and  overalls  and  shoes, 
sometimes  a  coat,  very  often  not.  When 
the  yards  stop  in  the  fall  he  will 
walk,  or  when  he  can,  jump 
a  freight  train  for  Baltimore,  and  go 
dredging  for  oysters  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  he  will  return  the  same 
way,  generally  about  two  weeks  too 
early,  when  he  is  obliged  to  beg  for 
what  he  gets  to  eat.  The  majority  of 
them  are  first-class  brickyarders,  yet 
rum  has  gotten  in  its  fine  work,  and  one 
cannot  depend  on  them. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

On  one  of  the  yards  they  have  been 
pumping  out  bank  for  the  past  ten  days, 


here  has  no  Drick,  as  they  shipped  two 
barge  loads  this  spring  and  have  none 
for  their  local  trade.  Another  yard  has 
a  contract  for  a  million  made  last  win¬ 
ter,  when  prices  were  high,  to  outside 
parties,  and  will  do  well  with  it  by  the 
time  they  get  that  in.  If  the  parties 
want  any  more  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
them  low  enough  to  satisfy  them  for  the 
fancy  price  paid  for  the  first  million. 
As  things  shape  now,  it  will  be  early  to 
start  and  early  to  quit.  This  making 
four  or  five  million  and  carry  them  for 
a  year  and  then  sell  them  for  $5.00  per 
M  is  a  game  that  does  not  pay. 

PRESENT  MARKET. 

There  is  an  accumulation  on  hand  all 
the  time,  so  that  it  is  a  buyers  market 
with  no  sign  of  help  by  curtailed  ship¬ 
ment  or  increased  demand.  Prices 


Other  currents  supply  the  air  necessaiy 
for  the  combustion.  The  dust  burns  in 
one  continuous  intense  flame,  and  not 
an  atom  escapes  as  smoke. 


A  PA  VINO  BRICK  PLANT. 

SHE  Danville  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $75,000, 
has  erected  extensive  and  complete  works 
west  of  the  city  of  Danville,  Ill.,  near 
the  Vermillion  river.  The  Company 
has  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land 
which  contains  four  varieties  of  clay 
including  shale  and  fire  clay,  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  coal  and  a  fine  gravel  bank. 

The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  com¬ 
prise  the  main  building  48x60  feet,  two 
stories  high,  the  office  and  engine  room, 
one  story,  22x41  feet,  and  the  drying 
room,  48x100  feet.  These  are  furnished 


A  Paving  Brick  Plant — Kilns  in  Process  of  Erection. 


24  hours  to  the  day;-with  two  pumps, 
and  think  they  can  get  the  water  out 
by  pumping  till  they  commence 
to  mould,  which  will  be  about  the 
first  of  May.  Some  of  the  yards  com¬ 
menced  to  mould  last  week.  One  of 
the  yards  moulded  for  the  first  time 
Wednesday,  April  19th.  The  next  day 
a  very  severe  easterly  storm  came  up  and 
destroyed  the  pit  of  brick  on  another 
yard,  the  river  overflowed  into  their 
bank,  which  will  take  two  days  to  pump 
out.  At  present  there  are  five  yards 
moulding.  On  one  of  them  they  are 
burning  a  kiln — one  that  they  carried 
over  from  last  fall.  The  rest  of  the 
yards  are  getting  ready  as  fast  as  they 
can.  Haverstraw  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  mould,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  if  they  did  not  start  till 
the  middle  of  May.  One  of  the  yards 


range  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  for  the  best 
gilt  edge  in  the  market  and  it  is  only 
the  month  of  April.  How  about  July, 
when  some  that  may  hold  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ship  for  room  ? 

If  money  gets  any  tighter  than  it  is  at 
present,  it  looks  as  if  there  is  trouble 
coming.  Brick  will  be  slow  of  sale  and 
very  slow.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


COMBUSTION  WITHOUT  SMOKE. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Standard  tells  of  a  new  invention 
which  claims  absolutely  to  do  away  with 
smoke  from  the  combustion  of  coal.  It 
has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  The 
coal  is  ground  into  powder  and  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  when  it  immediately  becomes 
ignited  from  a  small  fire  near  the  mouth. 

* 


with  all  modern  improvements,  such  as 
iron  cars,  steel  tracks,  brick  tunnels  for 
drying  with  hot  air  and  steam. 

The  machinery  was  furnished  by  the 
Decatur  Leader  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  nearly  all  of  it  being  made  at  that 
establishment,  including  the  Decatur 
Brick  Machine  with  new  Automatic  Cut¬ 
off  Table,  large  iron  Pug  Mill,  a  Disinte¬ 
grator,  and  one  set  of  rolls.  There  are 
also  a  Williams’  Cyclone  Crusher  and 
Raymond’s  Columbian  Repress.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  a  Buckeye  engine, 
130  horse-power,  and  two  boilers  of  150 
horse-power  each. 

The  clay  is  brought  by  automatic 
dump  cars  and  belt  elevator. 

Three  kilns  are  in  operation  and  two 
more  in  process  of  erection,  and  five  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  built.  They  are  down  draft, 
oblong,  Decatur  patent  kilns,  55x16  feet 
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inside,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  at  a 
burning.  The  cars  are  run  from  the 
dry  house  into  each  kiln,  there  being 
no  re-handling  after  leaving  the  cut-off 
table  until  handed  to  the  setter. 

Manufacturing  was  commenced  last 
fall  and  continued  through  the  winter 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather  seriously 
interfered  with,  the  work.  About  3.000,- 
000  bricks  have  been  made.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  different  kinds  of  clay, 
and  different  devices  have  been  arranged 
for  preparing  the  material  ;  the  fire  clay 
and  shale  must  be  dry  when  ground, 
and  the  other  materials  are  prepared 
while  wet. 

J.  G.  Shea,  the  manager  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  removed  from  Decatur  to 
Danville  last  summer.  Eleven  years’ 
experience  in  making  tile  and  brick  in 
Decatur,  and  the  erection  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  two  different  factories  in  that 
place,  (with  which  he  is  still  connected) 
have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  success¬ 
fully  planning  and  conducting  this 
large  and  important  establishment. 

Mr.  Shea  has  also  had  large  experi¬ 
ence  in  paving  streets  with  brick,  having 
done  paving  in  Decatur,  Evansville, 
Mattoon  and  Danville  and  furnished 
paving  brick  to  a  number  of  other  cities, 
in  all  of  which  both  workmanship  and 
material  have  always  given  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 


DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 

It  was  about  the  1st  of  January  when 
we  had  a  call  to  make  a  trip  down  into 
the  land  of  the  Aztecs.  The  general 
idea  when  thinking  of  Mexico  is  that 
nothing  but  sun  dried  bricks  are  used 
in  their  buildings,  and  although  this  is 
largely  the  case,  they  are  beginning  to 


come  around  to  improved  methods, 
and  it  was  a  call  for  machinery  for 
making  real  American  bricks  to  be 
burned  in  kilns,  which  took  us  to  that 
sunny  land.  The  trip  is  long  and  tire¬ 
some  and  although  a  chapter  might  be 
written  on  the  scenes  and  “unscenes” 
one  encounters  along  the  road,  I  will 
simply  jump  over  through  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Albuquerque,  etc.,  touch¬ 
ing  the  corner  of  Colorado,  down  through 
New  Mexico  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  here 
we  begin  to  smell  Mexican  air  for  the 
first  time,  for  just  across  the  river  is  Old 
Mexico.  El  Paso  is  a  thriving  little  city, 
but  seeming  almost  as  much  Mexican 
as  American.  The  country  is  flat  and 
low,  and  not  attractive. 

In  Mexico  every  state  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  currency,  and  one  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  have  a  surplus  of  paper 
money  of  one  state  to  carry  into  the 
next  or  he  may  expect  to  have  the  big¬ 
gest  end  of  it  taken  in  discount  if  he 
uses  it.  Silver  and  gold  are  the  only 
standard  mediums;  so  it  is  necessary 
for  one  to  prepare  himself  with  small 
New  York  drafts,  say  $20  to  $30  each, 
which  he  can  have  changed  into  silver 
at  any  railroad  station  and  at  a  good 
premium  too.  When  we  were  there  the 
premium  was  23  to  25  per  cent. 

From  El  Paso  down,  the  country  is 
rather  uninviting  until  Chihuahua  is 
reached,  except  occasional  little  valleys 
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which  are  very  rich  and  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  for  long  stretches  we  would 
pass  through  an  uninhabited,  God-for¬ 
saken  looking  country. 

Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  first  city  of  any 
considerable  size  that  we  pass  through. 
It  has  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  like 
nearly  all  Mexican  cities,  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cathedral  and  convents,  also  is  no¬ 
ted  for  an  extensive  aqueduct  through 
which  the  city  is  supplied  with  water. 

Our  first  stop  of  any  length  was  at 
Torreon,  in  the  state  of  Durango.  This 
is  the  junction  of  the  Mexican  Central 
and  the  Mexican  International  R.  Rs. 
It  is  a  town  of  about  50,000  inhabitants, 


right  in  the  mining  district.  We  had  a 
few  hours  here,  and  in  looking  around, 
one  thing  that  particularly  attracted  our 
attention  was  a  large  three-story  oil  mill, 
built  of  adobe  brick,  and  each  of  the 
three  floors  was  filled  with  very  heavy 
machinery. 

The  distance  to  El  Paso  is  nearly  2,000 
miles,  and  from  there  to  Zacatecas  near¬ 
ly  1,000  more,  and  it  requires  five  good 
days  and  nights  hard  travel  to  get  there. 

Zacatecas  is  a  city  of  nearly  90,000  in¬ 
habitants,  situated  right  in  a  bowl  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains  9,000  ft.  high. 
It  occupies  a  space  not  to  exceed  one-half 
mile  square.  The  railroad  skirts  around 
nearly  one-half  the  edge  of  this  bowl 
away  above  the  city,  so  that  one  coming 
in  by  day-light  has  a  grand  view,  and  if 


by  night  a  most  romantic  sight  presents 
itself  to  the  aesthetic  gaze  of  the  traveler. 
Zacatecas  being  our  objective  point  we 
will  stop  here  for  the  present. 

Not  being  able  to  speak  Spanish,  and 
finding  no  one  who  could  speak  English 
except  the  U.  S.  Consul,  it  looked  like 
up-hill  business  all  around  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  However  a  hotel  was  found, 
fairly  comfortable,  and  as  a  hotel  means 
a  place  where  there  is  supposed  to  be 
something  to  eat,  you  are  sure  to  follow 
your  nose  and  find  a  dining  room  at  the 
other  end,  and  when  one- is  hungry  it  is 
surprising  how  quick  he  will  learn  the 
lingo  and  get  hold  of  the  names  of  the 
articles  of  food  that  are  to  be  had, 


whether  it  be  Spanish  or  Chinese.  In 
this  whole  city  of  greasers  there  was  but 
one  interpreter  to  be  found,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  $5.00  a  day  and  expected  to  be 
treated  not  only  occasionally  but  semi- 
occasionally  to  that  Mexican  beverage 
called  Pulque,  which  takes  the  place  of 
our  lager  beer.  We  found  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  old  saw — 

“If  you  ever  go  to  France,  you  want  to  learn 
the  lingo ; 

If  you  don’t,  you’ll  wish  you  had,  by  jingo.” 

Our  customer  was  a  young  Spaniard, 
over  six  feet  tall,  highly  educated,  had 
traveled  considerably,  but  could  speak 
no  English.  He  was  a  nephew  of  an 
old  General  who  commanded  the  Mexi¬ 
can  forces  at  the  time  of  Maxim  ill  ian’s 
short  lived  rule  over  Mexico  under  the 
French  at  the  close  of  our  late  war.  It 


was  this  General  who  captured  Maxi- 
millian  and  had  him  shot.  Our  young 
Spaniard  had  inherited  both  from  his 
father  and  uncle  immense  estates,  and 
therefore  lived  in  the  good  old  Don 
style.  We  had  been  warned  before  go¬ 
ing  into  Mexico  that  we  would  find  a 
man  of  this  kind  most  polite  and  agree¬ 
able  in  every  way,  but  never  ready  to 
get  down  to  business;  it  was  always 
•‘Come  back  to-morrow.”  Well,  we 
found  our  man  living  in  most  royal 
style;  (he  outside  of  his  house  fronting 
directly  on  the  street  looked  like  a  pris¬ 
on  wall,  or  the  outside  of  a  reservoir  in 
some  city — not  a  window  to  break  its 
blankness.  The  one  opening  leading 
to  the  interior  was  a  large  archway  with 
heavy  folding  doors.  As  you  pass  back 
through  this  archway  some  20  or  30  feet, 
both  sides  are  lined  with  most  luxuriant 
plants  and  flowers,  and  when  you  merge 
into  the  inner  court  a  transformation 
scene  takes  place;  the  house  surrounds 
a  square,  with  a  gallery  all  around.  A 
large  fountain  is  in  the  center,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  and  flowers  and  every¬ 
thing  indicating  luxury;  birds  wrere 
singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  distant 
dreamy  music  of  the  guitar  came  float¬ 
ing  from  some  unknown  quarter,  but 
the  dark-eyed  maiden  whose  delicate 
fingers  touched  the  strings  could  only 
be  seen  in  imagination.  On  our  first 
visit  our  man  had  gone  hunting  and 
we  were  invited  to  call  next  day;  our 
first  call  on  the  second  day  found  him 
in  bed;  he  sent  word  to  call  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  this  time  we  found  him,  and  a 
very  agreeable  man  in  every  respect. 
We  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
near  the  fountain,  drank  wine,  cracked 
nuts,  threw  salt  over  our  left  shoulders, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  become  fast  friends.  But 
to  get  him  down  to  talk  business  and 
get  through  with  the  real  object  of  our 
visit  seemed  impossible.  He  said,  “Come 
back  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  down 
on  my  plantation,  and  the  next  day  we 
will  go  hunting,  and  the  next  day  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  then  wTe  will  go  to  the 
brickyard  and  see  the  machinery  and 
see  what  I  need.”  This  was  all  very 
nice  if  a  fellow  could  stand  it,  but  when 
we  looked  at  that  bloody  villain  of  an 
interpreter  sitting  by,  through  whose 
Pulque  soaked  guzzle  all  this  conversa¬ 
tion  had  to  pass,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  stand  it  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
He,  of  course,  insisted  on  our  not  being 
in  a  hurry,  the  Don’s  wine  was  good, 
and  $5  a  day  was  better,  and  the  semi- 
occasional  treat  of  Pulque  which  he  de¬ 
manded  was  not  bad;  of  course,  he 
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didn’t  want  us  to  be  in  any  haste.  But 
we  told  the  Don  that  our  time  was  lim¬ 
ited  and  that  it  would  be  positively  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  down  to  business  next  day. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  BRICK  AND 
GRANITE  PAVEMENTS. 


R.  GEORGE  B.  FLEECE,  comment¬ 
ing  on  statements  in  the  recent 
annual  report  of  City  Engineer  Meri¬ 
wether,  of  Memphis,  says: 

“Maj.  Meriwether  says  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment  will  last,  without  repairs,  under  a 
traffic  of  40  to  50  tons  per  square  foot, 
about  8  or  10  years,  but  how  much 
longer,  he  does  not  state.  It  is  fairly 
presumable,  however,  that  the  life  of  a 
pavement  that  required  no  repairs  in 
10  years  would  extend  to  at  least  15 
years  before  final  disruption.  He  esti¬ 
mates  the  life  of  granite,  under  heavy 
travel,  at  1 5  to  20  years.  We  will  assume 
that  the  city  engineer  is  correct,  putting 
the  life  of  granite  pavement  at  20  years 
and  brick  at  10  years,  and  figure  up 
financial  problem  involved. 


Original  cost  of  one  mile  granite .  $84,000 

Interest  on  cost  for  20  years..... .  100,800 

Total  cost  in  20  years . '. . $184,800 

Original  cost  of  one  mile  brick .  $47,000 

Interest  on  cost  for  20  years .  56,400 

Relaying  at  10  years,  at  $1.50  per  yard .  28,500 

Interest  on  cost  of  relaying  for  10 
years .  17,100 

Total  cost  in  20  years . * . $149,000 

Balance  in  favor  of  brick . . .  $35,800 


“This  balance  in  favor  of  brick  would 
pay  for  laying  a  new  pavement,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  life  of  a  brick  pavement, 
to  30  years — or  10  years  beyond  the  es¬ 
timated  life  of  granite,  and  still  leave  a 
balance  in  favor  of  brick  over  granite. 
Now  repeat  the  estimates  foregoing  up¬ 
on  the  basis  of  equal  durability  of 
granite  and  brick,  placing  both  at  15 
years,  and  the  problem  works  out  as 


follows : 

One  mile  granite,  original  cost .  $84,000 

Interest  on  cost  for  15  years .  75,600 

Total  cost  in  15  years . $159,600 

One  mile  brick,  original  cost .  $47,000 

Interest  for  15  years .  42,300 

Total  cost  jn  15  years .  $89,300 

Balance  in  favor  of  brick .  $70,600 


“A  surplus  fund,  the  interest  upon 
which,  at  6  per  cent,  would  largely  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  perpetual  renewal  of 
brick  pavement. 

“If,  then,  brick  will  last  15  years,  it  is 
far  cheaper  and  better  than  granite, 
even  if  granite  should  last  forever.  It  is 


the  opinion  of  many  who  may  be  fairly 
considered  authorities,  that  brick  will 
wear  longer  than  granite.’’ — Paving. 

THE  PRICE  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

Men  who  make  machines  know  how 
to  fix  the  price.  If  it  is  the  best  machine 
they  know  it,  and  put  the  price  at  the 
top.  If  it  is  the  second  best  they  know 
it,  and  put  the  price  next  to  the  top.  It 
is  the  price  alone  that  sells  an  inferior 
machine.  When  a  man  don’t  want  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  best  machine  he 
tries  to  make  himself  believe  that  the 
cheaper  machine  is  just  as  good.  The 
wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  he  is 
easily  persuaded,  but  eventually  he  rues 
it.  No  good,  successful  manufacturer 
will  make  low  prices  if  his  machine  is 
the  best,  or  equally  as  good  as  the  best. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  is  the  cheapest, 
but  not  the  lowest  priced.  Other  presses 
would  not  be  sold  at  low  prices  if  they 
were  the  best,  or  equally  as  good  as  the 
Boyd.  It  is  safer  to  buy  a  Boyd  press 
and  get  the  benefit  of  all  discounts  than 
to  buy  a  press  that  must  be  sold  cheap 
to  find  a  purchaser. 


THE  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER. 

THE  Arnold  Clay  Steamer  is  an  ap¬ 
paratus  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  clay 
products  by  the  dry  press  and  semi-dry 
press  systems. 

After  a  thorough  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  press  systems,  the  in¬ 
ventor  has  become  fully  convinced  that 
some  scientific  and  reasonable  process  of 
properly  preparing  the  ground  clay  is 
necessary.  The  introduction  of  this 
process  of  preparing  clay  by  steam  obvi¬ 
ates  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  results  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products  by  the  dry  and 
semi-dry  press  system. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  enclosed 
steam  chamber,  at  the  top  and  on  one 
end  of  which  is  located  the  feed  box  for 
the  ground  clay,  in  open  connection 
with  the  inclined  trough  or  clay  chute 
leading  from  the  elevator.  Inside  the 
feed  box  is  located  the  clay  sprayer  or 
scatterer,  the  latter  comprising  a  swiftly 
rotating  brush.  This  sprayer  extends 
the  entire  width  of  the  steamer  or  steam 
chamber.  Beneath  the  sprayer  or  scat¬ 
terer  is  arranged  a  coil  of  steam  pipe, 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  jets.  This 
coil  is  perforated  to  allow  the  discharge 


of  steam.  The  perforations  are  arranged 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  escaping  steam 
forms  a  V,  through  which  the  ground 
clay  is  thrown  by  the  revolving  sprayer. 
Upon  rotating  shafts,  which  extend 
lengthwise  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  steam  chamber,  are  placed  alternat¬ 
ing  blades  or  knives.  These  knives 
project  in  opposite  directions,  and  serve 
to  discharge  the  ground  clay  through  an 
opening  in  the  steam  chamber  opposite 
the  location  of  the  sprayer,  and  which 
discharges  into  the  tubes  leading  to  the 
brick  machine. 

The  clay  is  conveyed  through  the 
chute  to  the  feed  box  in  a  finely  ground, 
disintegrated  condition,  and  passing 
over  the  swiftly  revolving  sprayer  is 
scattered  by  the  brush  through  the  V 
shaded  steam  jets  issuing  from  the  per¬ 
forated  coil.  The  ground  clay  thus 
treated  with  steam,  falls  in  a  warm  and 
saturated  condition  upon  and  among  the 
knives,  and  is  thoroughly  worked  in  its 
passage  to  the  outlet  leading  to  the  brick 
press.  The  plasticity  is  thus  developed, 
and  the  clay  being  introduced  to  the 
machine  pressure  is  in  a  state  of  thorough 
preparation. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  through  the  use  of 
this  process  of  preparing  clay  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

The  clay  ground  thoroughly  dry, 
without  the  addition  of  water  in  the  dry 
pan,  causes  a  saving  in  the  grinding  and 
screening  power  of  fully  one-third. 

The  process  of  steaming  carries  with 
it  a  chemical  action  equivalent  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  thus  ridding  the 
clay  of  many  impurities. 

The  steaming  apparatus  furnishes  a 
regular  and  automatic  feed  to  the  brick 
press. 

Clay  prepared  by  the  steaming  process 
has  its  plasticity  fully  developed,  and 
the  brick  are  dense  and  compact,  with 
perfect'  bond  and  free  from  any  tendency 
toward  disintegration. 

The  surface  of  the  brick  is  smooth 
and  glossy,  free  from  cracks  and  checks. 

Brick  made  through  the  steaming 
process  of  preparing  clay  are  burned 
with  the  minimum  per  cent,  of  breakage, 

and  can  be  handled  without  fear  of 
abrasion. 

This  process  of  preparing  clay  has 
been  covered  by  Letters  Patent  recently 
issued.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
apparatus  and  process,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above  advantages,  renders 
the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer  an  aid  of  in¬ 
calculable  advantage  to  those  engaged 
in  brickmaking. 

See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
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THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 

ONE  cannot  realize  what  this  great 
machine  is  until  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  using  it.  The  advantage 
it  has  over  other  presses  is,  that  it  is 
constructed  on  the  most  reliable  me¬ 
chanical  principles,  and  has  the  least 
number  of  parts.  Every  part  is  accessi¬ 
ble  and  easily  examined.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Standard  Brick  Press  of 
the  age.  It  was  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  their  World’s  Fair  ex¬ 
hibit,  as  embodying  the  latest  and 
highest  development  of  the  art.  Every 
brickmaker  who  sees  it  admires  its  de¬ 
sign,  its  finish,  its  strength  and  its  perfect 
work. 

No  costly  foundation  is  required  for 
the  Boyd  press.  It  can  be  set  on^the 
floor  of  the  building.  It  has  no  jar, 
pound,  or  bang  while  in  motion. 

E.  A.  Snow  says  his  old  style  3-Mold 
Boyd  Press  has  made  12  million  of 
brick  with  less  than  $100.00  for  repairs. 
The  test  of  time  applied  to  the  Boyd 
press  has  proved  the  excellency  of  its 
construction,  the  correctness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  design,  its  durability,  speed 
and  strength.  By  the  widely  extended 
and  daily  increasing  use  of  this  machine, 
it  has  justified  the  wisdom  and  skill 
shown  in  its  construction.  Users  of  the 
Boyd  press  obtain  well  tested  results, 
not  experiments. 

A  VALUABLE  DEVICE 

For  brickmakers  generally,  is  the 
Truck  and  Portable  Hack,  invented  by 
J.  C.  Steele,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  work,  say  it  is 
a  most  economical  method  of  handling 
green  brick  from  machine  to  kiln.  Mr. 
Steele  writes  that  he  receives  many  flat¬ 
tering  letters  from  users  of  the  truck. 
From  recent  letters  he  has  culled  the 
following : 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lemert,  manager  of.Frey- 
Slieckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  0. : — “There  are 
many  yards  in  which  your  trucks  would 
be  very  useful.  We  were  especially 
pleased  with  its  performance  at  Camp- 
ville,  Fla.” 

Shuford  Hardware  Co.,  Hickory,  N.  C., 
write :  “Your  trucks  are  better  than  we 
expected  it  possible  to  be.” 

Maj.  W.  W.  McDowell,  Asheville,  N. 
C. : — “I  would  not  be  without  your  trucks 
for  four  times  their  cost.” 

Swift  &  Swanigin,  Elberton,  Ga.:  “We 
are  much  pleased  with  your  brick 
trucks.  They  do  all  that  you  claim  for 
them.” 

O.  S.  Barnett,  Washington,  Ga.:  “I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  your  brick  trucks 
will  pay  for  themselves  several  times 
this  season. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 

HE  star  &  in  the  accompanying  cut 
shows  the  location  of  the  Simpson 
Brick  Press  in  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  of 
Brantford,  Canada,  wTho  manufacture  the 
Simpson  Press  in  Canada,  have  a  five- 
mold  Simpson  Press  on  exhibition  in 
their  space  in  the  Canadian  exhibit. 

As  is  well  known  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  is  an  American  invention  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  press  will  be 
shown  to  visitors  as  a  foreign  machine. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth  from  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  World’s  Fair  that  they 


had  determined  to  exclude  all  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture  from  exhibition,  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  by  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 
the  American  manufacturers  of  the 
press,  that  the  machine  be  shown  on 
Canadian  space  rather  than  not  to  be 
shown  at  all. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  or  its 
representative  will  have  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  and  American  and  European 
as  well  as  Canadian  Customers  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  offices  of  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  are  at  87  and  89  Washington 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  where  all  brick  men 
visiting  the  World’s  Fair  will  be  made 
welcome. 

The  machine  shown  (a  five  mold)  is 


one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  brick- 
machinery  yet  constructed. 

BE  SURE  AND  SEE  IT. 

And  do  not  forget  that  the  Simpson 
Press  is  an  American  invention  although 
part  of  the  Canadian  exhibit. 

The  machine  has  made  a  glorious 
record  for  itself,  and  is  in  successful  use 
in  brick  yards  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada. 

Progressive. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  received  the  Clay-Workers  and  am 
sorry  to  have  troubled  you  for  extra 
copies,  but  I  don’t  like  to  miss  any 
numbers  if  I  can  help  it.  Yrour  journal 


is  immense  nowadays.  I  used  to  think 
it  was  good  four  or  five  years  ago  and 
didn’t  see  how  it  could  be  much  better, 
but  it  has  been  improving  with  every 
issue  all  the  while.  One  of  my  brothers 
once  said  to  me  that  he  believed  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Clay-Worker  too  much  and 
if  I  would  take  the  old  fashioned  way  of 
setting  and  burning  I  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  luck,  but  I  told  him  to  “never  mind 
the  weather,”  if  I  was  missing  it  a  little 
occassionally  I  would  get  around  all 
right  after  awhile.  We  used  to  set 
benches  hack  fashion  and  build  heavy 
dirt  embankments  along  the  half  bench, 
but  that  was  a  mean,  dirty,  slavish  plan 
so  we  learned  to  set  the  Morrison  bench 
and  now  we  can  burn  all  right  with  the 
ordinary  casing  wall  around  kiln. 

Jas.  H.  Horner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 

PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

The  Chicago  Associations. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Brick 
Manufacturers’  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Mr.  Edwin  McGraw,  of  Pittsburg, 
read  an  able  and  carefully  prepared  pa¬ 
per  on  organization  of  brick  makers. 

He  started  out  by  saying,  “Organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  wonderful  and  potent  word  ;  it 
represents  wonderful  and  potent  forces. 
In  casting  about  us  we  see  the  atoms  of 
matter  organized  by  the  hand  of  nature’s 
God  into  the  beautiful  flower,  leaf,  tree, 
mighty  planet  and  resplendent  suns. 
Our  bodies  are  the  product  of  the  law  of 
organization,  *  *  *  *  and  when 

we  organize  as  brickmakers,  we  are 
simply  following  the  general  law  that 
prevails  from  the  atom  to  the  planet,” 
•  etc.  He  then  detailed  at  length,  the 
formation  of  the  Pittsburg  Exchange, 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  its  desirable 
features,  the  fact  that  in  a  little  more 
than  one  year  the  price  of  common 
brick  was  advanced  nearly  twenty -five 
per  cent.  He  then  described  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  customers  by  the  Exchange  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  was  termed 
“regular,”  and  the  other  “irregular,”  and 
told  us  how  the  one  class  could  buy 
brick  80  cents  per  M  cheaper  than  the 
other.  It  was  my  fortune,  good  or  ill, 
to  lead  in  the  discussion  on  this  paper, 
and  in  that  discussion  I  took  occasion  to 
say  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Pennsylvania 
laws,  but  that  such  an  organization  con¬ 
ducted  under  such  rules  in  Illinois 
would  land  its  members  in  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  See  pages  133  and  134,  Vol.  17  of 
the  Clay-Worker. 

From  recent  extracts  from  Pittsburg 
papers,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  laws  are  not  so  different  from 
Illinois  laws  as  I  supposed,  for  they  in¬ 
form  me  that  the  President  and  several 
members  of  the  Pittsburg  Builders’  Ex. 
have  been  convicted  of  violation  of  the 
laws  in  restraint  of  trade, etc.  Mr.  Mawhin- 
ney,  who  replied  to  me,  (see  last  para¬ 
graph  page  133,  Vol,  17)  said,  “I  don’t 
think  any  person  would  have  any  more 
right  to  indict  a  brickmaker  of  Pittsburg, 
who  only  asks  remunerative  prices  for 
their  brick,  than  to  indict  the  brick 


buyer  who  only  gives  us  $6.00  for  what 
is  worth  $8.00.” 

The  law  never  indicts  a  man  for  be¬ 
ing  such  a  consummate  fool  as  to  sell 
anything  for  75  per  cent  of  its  value,  but 
it  does  provide  in  Illinois  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  punishment  of  a  number 
of  men  who  combine  together  to  illegit¬ 
imately  force  prices  beyond  a  scale  war¬ 
ranted  by  supply  and  demand.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  and  justly,  adequate  punishment 
for  those  who  conspire  to  boycott  indi¬ 
viduals  or  classes  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
McGraw’s  paper,  wherein  he  sets  forth 
explicitly  that  certain  favored  individ¬ 
uals  could  buy  brick  for  80  cents  per  M 
cheaper  than  their  unfortunate  neigh¬ 
bors  ivho  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
organization.  Mr.  McGraw,  in  closing 
the  discussion  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  bring  about  a  discussion  of  prices  by 
the  Convention,  but  hoped  it  would 
start  the  members  to  thinking,  so  that 
when  they  arrived  at  home  they  could 
turn  in  and  start  a  little  association  of 
their  own. 

The  advice  was  followed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Chicago  craftsmen,  with 
results  that  have  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  market  20  per  cent.,  and  re¬ 
duced  prices  below  one  year  ago  in 
about  the  same  ratio.  Mr.  McGraw’s 
advice  has  also  resulted  in  queries  in 
the  minds  of  the  Chicago  brethren 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
to  have  kept  prices  during  the  past  year, 
at  a  point  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
have  produced  ample  returns  on  capital 
invested,  rather  than  to  have  raised 
fhem  to  an  unreasonable  point, 
thereby  inducing  enlarged  production 
and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  val¬ 
ues  we  now  have. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  McGraw 
and  the  majority  of  the  brickmakers  in 
the  U.  S.  who  differ  with  me  and  who 
are  many  of  them  novices  in  the  art  of 
combining  to  increase  the  selling  price 
of  their  product,  I  am  satisfied  that  at 
no  distant  date  they  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  following  general  conclusions : 

First.  That  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  pieces 
so  that  the  supply  and  demand  for  the 
article  in  question  does  not,  in  any  way, 
affect  the  price,  will  in  the  end  ruin 
those  whose  wealth,  power  or  numbers 
enables  them  to  carry  their  plans  into 
effect. 

Second.  That  all  such  organizations 
which  attempt  to  arbitrarily  raise  or 
lower  the  price  of  any  commodity,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand,  strengthen  the  weak,  vicious 


and  irresponsible  at  the  expense  of  the 
strong,  upright  and  reliable. 

Third.  That  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  more  than  one  such  organiza¬ 
tion  that“Too  many  cooksspoil  the  broth” 
and  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  a 
dozen  or  more  bosses  in  the  settlement 
of  a  business  proposition  is-not  equal  to 
the  foolishness  of  one  central  head  man¬ 
aging  its  own  affairs. 

Fourth.  That  ho  inducement  other 
than  a  pecuniary  one  will  make  a 
naturally  dishonest  and  untruthful  man 
live  squarely  up  to  an  agreement. 

Fifth.  That  no  one  is  more  fully 
convinced  that  individual  efforts,  honest 
competition  and  an  honorable  ambition 
to  excel  in  volume  of  trade,  methods 
and  manner  of  doing  business  will  in 
the  long  run,  ensure  success  than 
Yours  truly, 

D.  Y.  Purington, 

Chicago,  May  5th,  1893. 

A  Different  Story. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  letter,  inquiring  whether  any 
members  of  our  Brick  Exchange  have 
been  indicted  for  conspiracy,  etc.,  is  at 
hand  and  noted.  In  reply,  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Your  information  concerning  us  is  at 
fault.  None  of  us  have  even  been 
charged  with  violating  the  law,  let  alone 
being  indicted.  We  believe  that  we 
have  nothing  in  our  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  that  is  illegal. 

The  rumor,  no  doubt,  originated 
through  the  suits  that  were  decided 
against  the  Builders’  Exchange,  with 
which  the  Brick  Exchange  has  no  con¬ 
nection.  We  are  a  separate  and  distinct 
body. 

W ould  say  that  our  Brick  Exchange 
is  stronger  and  more  harmonious  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  is 
true  that  we  passed  through  what  some 
might  term  a  crisis  this  spring.  One 
member  resigned  and  together  with 
three  large  outsiders  made  war  on  us. 
They  naturally  had  the  contractors  with 
them.  To  meet  this  opposition,  we 
decided,  after  several  special  meetings 
running  far  into  the  night,  to  declare 
the  south  and  north  sides  open  at  any 
price,  and  in  the  city  proper  we  knocked 
a  dollar  per  M  off  the  price.  Less  than 
one  month  of  this  was  enough  for  the 
opposition.  They  struck  their  colors 
and  we  marched  then  into  our  camp 
in  great  glee.  Prices  were  at  once  re¬ 
established,  and  we  have  found  our  old 
enemies  first-rate  people,  who  are  will- 
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ing  and  active  in  all  matters  tending 
towards  the  good  of  our  Exchage. 

During  the  battle  on  the  North  and 
South  sides,  we  jumped  in  and  sold  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production — not  against  each 
other,  but  against  the  outsider.  We 
wanted  a  short,  quick  battle.  The 
results  showed  that  we  were  right.  We 
hold  both  regular  and  special  meetings 
right  through  the  trouble  and  our  roll 
book  showed  not  one  member  absent. 
Everyone  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
we  worked  together  as  one  man,  and 
now  we  feel  more  than  ever  satisfied  and 
confident  that  we  are  here  to  stay,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  cope  with  any  ques¬ 
tion  or  state  of  circumstances  that  may 
present  itself. 

We  rounded  these  little  troubles  ofl 
with  a  grand  theatre  party  and  banquet, 
which  lasted  until  daylight.  We  invi¬ 
ted  and  had  present  every  Master  Brick¬ 
layer  in  the  two  cities.  You  may  know 
what  kind  of  an  affair  it  was  when  I  tell 
that  the  cost  was  over  four  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  cheerfully  and 
promptly  paid  by  our  membership. 

It  is  our  custom,  you  know,  to  have  a 
supper  once  a  month.  It  is  always  well 
attended  in  numbers,  and, with  plenty  to 
eat,  drink  and  smoke,  we  manage  to 
have  a  pleasant  time.  Edwin  McGraw. 

Pittsburgh,  May  3d,  ’93. 


Wants  It  Made  International. 


Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  Special  Conventiun  number 
came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  have  drawn 
on  my  imagination,  while  reading  it 
over,  to  make  myself  believe  I  was  there. 
I  am  glad  in  one  sense  that  I  was  not, 
for  I  fear  I  would  have  found  myself  on 
my  feet  and  have  given  my  American 
cousins  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  lit¬ 
tle  I  know,  so  I  will  patiently  wait  for 
the  International  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  For  if  there  is  any  good 
way  to  develop  a  good  brick  it  should 
be  universal.  I  consider  the  attendance 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  a  small 
meeting  for  the  United  States,  when  one 
thinks  how  many  there  are,  who  are  fol¬ 
lowing  that  honorable,  but  unlucrative 
business,  dubbed  by  some  of  your  craft 
at  the  Convention,  as  the  Profession. 
To  take  my  place  among  such  giants  of 
business,  of  intellect  and  orators,  I  would 
require  to  borrow  some  American  pluck, 
called  by  another  name  by  Canadians. 

There  is  nothing  big  about  a  Canadi¬ 
an  in  the  eyes  of  an  American,  but  his 
country.  But  he  cannot  deny  that  we 
have  some  good  clay  deposits  laying  be¬ 


tween  the  North  Pole  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
We  have  not  tested  it  all  yet  and  are 
only  beginning  to  find  out  how  rich  we 
are  in  Nature’s  gift  of  clay.  With  the 
knowledge  stolen  from  the  leading  lights 
of  the  Profession  and  the  Clay-Worker 
and  with  the  use  of  American  machin¬ 
ery,  we,  as  a  country,  may  yet  hope  to 
achieve,  as  brickmakers,  a  place  among 
the  great.  I  must  thank  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  the  well  produced  photo- 
ghaphs  of  the  officers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
men  we  read  and  hear  so  much  about. 
I,  at  a  distance,  can  thoroughly  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Convention  in  bestow¬ 
ing  the  highest  gift  of  honor  at  your 
disposal  on  the  man  and  not  on  the 
city,  and  feel  that  the  laurels  have  been 
placed  upon  a  worthy  brow.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  see  that  A.  L.  McDon¬ 
ald  is  as  grand  looking  as  he  is  noble.  I 
can  find  no  words  to  describe  the  im¬ 
pression  made  on  me  by  his  action  and 
appearance,  and  can  but  say  of  him,  as 
an  artist  once  said  of  a  great  man,  “He 
is  as  grand  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara.” 
But  an  Irishman  said  about  the  same 
falls  “It  would  be  grander  if  they  were 
rowling  up.”  I  hope  to  see  him  and  all 
other  such  men  rolling  up  to  the  first 
places  among  officers  of  the  International 
B.  M.  A. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  write  a  few 
paragraphs  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  the  young  fellows,  away  back, 
who  had  the  excuse  that  it  was  too  far 
to  go  to  Louisville  to  the  Convention,  or 
that  they  were  too  busy,  or  the  weather 
was  too  severe.  W e,  in  this  vicinity,  pre¬ 
pared  for  cold  weather  and  we  got  our 
usual  ten  below  zero  at  the  time  of  the 
Convention,  but  we  were  still  working 
away.  There  is  nothing  like  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  extreme  weather  and  then 
being  reimbursed  by  having  a  good 
stock  of  brick  on  hand  for  the  spring. 

To  encourage  the  young  fellow  in  the 
brick  yard  who  has  ambition  enough  to 
make  it  a  profession,  I  would  say  “There 
is  many  a  Milton  following  the  plough 
share,”  and  there  is  many  a  wheeler  and 
shifter,  who,  if  he  would  but  try  his 
hand  at  some  other  department  of  the 
calling,  might  find  himself  a  genius. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  United  States 
for  such  men  as  John  Rogers  of  New 
York,  who  was  at  one  time  a  machinist 
in  Chicago,  until  he  tried  clay.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  taken  a  trip  through  the 
land  of  arts  he  was  never  inspired  with 
its  grandeurs,  but,  in  taking  up  a  piece 
of  clay  as  a  pasttime,  he  left  behind  him 


more  than  “foot  prints  on  the  sands  of 
time.”  He  has  left  his  finger  marks  on 
clay,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  his 
reproductions  did  not  come  through  a 
kiln.  The  forms  of  his  creation  will  go 
down  to  posterity.  He  has  illustrated 
American  history  and  endeared  himself 
to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
He  illustrated  the  Civil  War  from  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Grant,  down  to  the  fugitive 
slave.  He  illustrated  American  Legends 
when  he  produced  Washington  Irving’s 
“Sleepy  Hollow.”  He  put  souls  in  his 
little  men  and  life  in  his  little  horses. 
He  stepped  into  the  classic  arena  and, 
in  spite  of  cruel  art  criticism  for  his 
want  of  art  training,  illustrated  Shake¬ 
speare  and  did  it  well,  winning  fame  and 
honor  and  well  deserved  wealth,  all 
from  making  a  little  town  pump  out  of 
clay.  He  made  the  American  art  world 
stare  when  he  produced  his  “One  More 
Shot,”  and  the  whole  United  States 
smiled  when  he  showed  them  “Us  Boys.” 

Oh,  that  I  could  wake  up  some  slum¬ 
bering  genius  in  a  brick  yard,  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  one  daft  with  clay. 
So  much  to  encourage.  Perhaps,  we 
had  better  say  something  on  the  other 
side.  A  learned  dignitary  of  the  bench 
is  credited  with  encouraging  his  young 
friends  by  telling  them,  “Perseverance 
without  ability  will  accomplish  little. 
Ability  without  perseverance  accom¬ 
plishes  less.-’ 

But  with  ability  and  perseverance 
combined,  there  is  no  telling  what  can- 
be  accomplished.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  I  am  not  possessed  of 
these  two  desirable  commodities,  but  I 
can  tell  the  boy  from  away  back  how  I 
tried  and  then  let  him  see  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  after  using  all  his  perseverance 
and  calling  out  his  store  of  ability.  The 
same  authority  that  spoke  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  ability,  gave  small  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  when  he  said  “If  you  have  a  good 
case,  a  good  judge,  a  good  lawyer,  and  a 
good  jury,  you  might  possibly  win.”  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  clay  is  not  like  law, 
and  that  good  results  hang  not  on 
chance,  but  depend  on  ability  and  per¬ 
severance.  There  is  so  much  to  win  in 
this  noble  art,  it  is  well  worth  trying. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  travel,  writes 
of  clay  work,  or  rather  terra  cotta,  which 
literally  translated,  means  baked  or 
cooked  earth  (the  words  are  of  Italian 
derivation.)  He  eulogizes  its  beauty 
and  grows  eloquent  on  its  permanency, 
pointing  out  notable  examples  in 
Europe  and  America  of  modern  terra 
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cotta.  He  says,  “It  displays  every  color 
known  to  art,  and  these  colors,  no  possi¬ 
ble  condition  of  the  atmosphere  can  de¬ 
stroy.  Even  when  the  earth  is  consumed 
with  a  fervent  heat,  terra  cotta  will  be 
left  behind,  a  permanent  record  of  past 
civilization.  You  may  reduce  all  the 
pictures  in  the  world  to  tinder,  melt  all 
the  bronze  statues  until  they  run  into  the 
gutters,  calcine  all  the  marble  statues 
into  plaster  of  paris,  burn  all  the  build¬ 
ings  into  lime,  and  all  arimal  creation 
and  vegetation  into  ashes,  and  all  the 
while  terra  cotta  will  glow  red  hot  and 
cool  down  again  into  the  shape  we  first 
fashioned  it  and  remain  uninjured. 
It  is  the  noblest  of  all  vehicles  for  the 
expression  of  art.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
describe  what  else  it  is  we  produce  that 
would  be  even  comparatively  perma¬ 
nent  in  any  great  universal  shock  or  re¬ 
lapse  into  barbarism.” 

I  hope  to  lead  some  by  my  feeble  as¬ 
sistance  and  long  practice  to  produce 
something  more  beautiful  than  a  brick 
— but  if  we  do  produce  a  brick,  we 
should  aim  to  make  it  a  good  one. 

M.  Jay. 

(lo  be  Continued.) 


A  Trip  to  Europe. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

At  your  request,  I  will  try  to  give  you 
a  few  notes  concerning  my  recent  trip 
to  old  England.  As  I  only  had  about 
three  weeks  there,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  people  I  wanted  to  see  in  that 
time,  I  had  very  little  time  to  spare  to 
go  a-brick-hunting.  Still  I  don’t  expect 
to  go  around  with  my  eyes  shut,  and,  if 
I  ever  stop  to  pick  anything  up  to  look 
at,  my  wife  says  it’s  sure  to  be  either  a 
brick  or  a  piece  of  clay. 

I  suppose  I  could  write  a  long  letter 
on  my  impressions  and  observations  in 
the  old  country  on  things  in  general, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  eleven  years, 
but  I  must  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
to  what  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  a  clay  journal.  I  visited  four  or  five 
brick  works,  and  one  or  two  large  pot¬ 
teries.  Before  making  any  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  these,  a  few  general  remarks 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Every  one 
knows,  or  at  least  all  who  read  their  clay 
journals  may  know,  that  the  English 
brick  are  much  larger  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  double  in 
cubic  contents.  This,  of  course,  I  know 
from  personal  acquaintance,  and  when 
I  first  came  to  America  some  of  the 
bricks  here  seemed  like  toys  in  com¬ 
parison.  While  never  disputing  the 


advantage  of  small  brick  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  I  have  at  times  ventured  to 
argue  on  general  principles,  in  favor  of 
the  English  size  brick.  But  after  being 
accustomed  to  the  small  size  brick  for 
this  length  of  time,  and  then  going  back 
to  observe  the  large  ones,  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  how  unspeakably  clumsy,  coarse 
and  vulgar  they  appeared  in  comparison. 
Once  for  all,  let  me  put  myself  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  American  Standard  size 
brick,  not  only  on  account  of  their  being 
better  and  more  profitable  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  also  more  artistic  and  beautiful 
in  the  wall.  I  suppose  the  briekmakers 
of  England  would  have  but  little  chance 
to  work  a  reform  in  this  direction,  but 
it  would  be  immensely  to  their  ad  vantage 
if  they  could. 

Now,  as  regards  quality.  As  applied  to 
common  brick,  I  think  that  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  English 
brick  are  superior,  very  much  so.  There 
are  millions  of  rotten,  unsound,  or  ill¬ 
shaped  brick  that  are  put  into  walls 
here,  that  would  never  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  mortar  in  England. 
To  this  fact  can  be  attributed  the  greater 
stability  of  the  general  run  of  brick 
buildings  there  than  here. 

When  it  comes  to  pressed  facing  brick, 
the  case  is  different.  In  the  matter  of 
strength,  or  resistance  to  the  crushing 
test,  the  American  pressed  brick  are,  on 
the  whole,  equal  to  the  English.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  better,  although  a 
few  special  factories  might  even  claim 
superiority,  but  for  regularity  of  size, 
squareness  of  edges  and  corners,  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  perfection  in  a  fine  front  brick, 
the  American  is  away  ahead  of  the  En¬ 
glish.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  not  allud¬ 
ing  to  exceptional  cases  in  either  one 
country  or  the  other,  but  taking  the 
general  run  of  pressed  bricks  made  in 
both.  If  exceptions  were  to  be  admitted, 

I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  brick  turned 
out  from  more  than  one  works  in 
America  which  I  doubt  very  much  if 
they  could  be  matched  in  England. 

I  noticed  costly  residences  and  other 
buildings  there,  put  up  with  rough, 
mis  shaped  and  discolored  brick,  that 
would  be  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  here. 
Certainly  for  excellence  in  brick  work  I 
saw  nothing  while  there,  to  in  any  sense, 
compare  with  the  elegant  structures  one 
can  see  any  day  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  any  other 
large  city  in  this  country. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  say  I  am 
prejudiced.  Let  me  say  if  I  have  any 


prejudice  at  all,  it  is  in  favor  of  that  land 
which  is  still  the  most  dear  to  me,  and 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  superior  to 
this  country  yet. 

In  England,  brickmaking  is  nearly  all 
on  the  plastic  system,  and  mostly  by 
wire-cut  machines.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known,  that  nearly  all  the 
improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery 
in  America  in  recent  years  have  been 
introduced  from  England,  or  copied 
from  patents  there  that  have  run  out. 
It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  see  an  old 
machine  or  device  in  a  new  dress  and 
with  an  “American  patent”  stuck  on  it. 

The  semi -dry  or  dry  press  process  has 
gone  very  much  out  of  favor  in  England. 
For  general  application  there,  it  was  a 
conspicuous  failure,  and  even  with  the 
clays  specially  suited  to  it,  it  has  never 
been  a  “brilliant  success.”  I  have  my 
own  ideas  as  to  the  reasons  for  this,  and 
believe  with  the  experience  gained  here, 
1  could  go  to  places  that  have  failed  on 
this  system  in  England,  and  “astonish 
the  natives”  by  making  dry  press  brick 
that  would  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
critic. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  English 
briekmakers  have  never  caught  on  to 
the  right  idea  in  making  the  dry  press 
brick.  As  to  the  machines  themselves, 
I  know  of  nothing  in  England  to  com¬ 
pare  with  more  than  one  dry  press  made 
here  that  I  could  name. 

The  first  brick  works  I  visited  was  at 
Leeds,  belonging  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Johnson,  whose  name  is  familar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as  a  maker 
of  special  lines  of  brick  machinery. 
This  is  a  common  brickyard,  and  from 
the  material  they  are  working,  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  they  could  make  brick  of  any 
kind.  A  small  proportion  of  the  bed  is 
a  tough  plastic  clay,  but  the  balance  is 
nothing  but  a  soft  rock.  It  is  ground 
in  dry  pans  and  made  into  bricks  on 
two  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  “B”  machines  and 
pressed  on  two  steam  lever  presses.  (Cuts 
of  these  machines  and  presses  can  be 
seen  in  the  advertisement  pages  of  the 
Clay-Worker.)  The  brick  are  burned 
in  Johnson’s  Continuous  Kiln,  and  turn 
out  a  good,  sound  brick;  in  fact, extra  good 
for  common  bricks.  They  make  about 
25,000  per  day.  This  is  an  old  yard  and 
the  clay  is  nearly  all  worked 
out,  hence  no  repairs  are  made  except 
what  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
yard  did  not  present  such  an  inviting 
appearance  to  a  stranger  on  that  account, 
but  the  machinery  appeared  to  work 
easily  and  make  good  brick.  When  the 
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works  are  moved  to  a  new  location,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  fixed  up  in  nice  shape. 

Alered  Crossley. 

To  be  Continued. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  and  pav¬ 
ing  brick  at  the  various  works  in  this 
region  is  very  good  but  prices  are  very 
low  and  apparently  no  immediate  im¬ 
provement  in  sight. 

A.  0.  Jones,  of  Zanesville,  0.,  World’s 

Fair  Commissioner,  and  President  of  the 
A.  0.  Jones  Brick,  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  was  in  Toronto,  April  7th,  meeting 
with  the  clay  manufacturing  people  of 
the  valley,  and  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  wares  in  the 
Ohio  building  at  the  World’s  Fair.  This 
exhibit  will  be  a  feature,  and  cause  other 
states  to  envy  us,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
state’s  most  important  industries. 

Stock  is  being  rapidly  taken  fora  new 
Yellow-ware  pottery  in  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.Va.,  and  ground  will  be  broken 
for  the  buildings  about  June  1st. 

The  New  Cumberland  Fire  Clay  Co., 
whose  works  are  located  at  Brown’s 
Station,  Ohio,  on  April  19th,  made  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their  cred¬ 
itors  to  J.  Carl  Bigger,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  The  assets  are  $5,500  and  liabili¬ 
ties  $7,000.  The  assignee  has  filed  a 
petition  to  sell  real  estate. 

The  Jefferson  sewer  pipe  works  of 
Toronto,  Ohio,  the  pioneer  of  the  valley, 
was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  in  front  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Court  House  on  April 
24th  for  $20,000,  two  hundred  dollars 
more  than  the  appraisement  It  will 
now  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Toronto  Fire  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  following  men  well 
know  in  the  clay  business:  Wm. Baird, 
President;  Sam’l  Kelley,  Treasurer; 
D.  J.  Kennedy,  Secretary;  Jno.  Kling, 
Gen’l  Manager.  C.  T.  Young,  Superin¬ 
tendent.  It  is  now  running  in  full  blast 

and  resembles  “old  times.” 

The  machinery  for  the  new  paving 
brick  plant  of  Capt.  Jno.  Porter,  at 
Hamiltontown,  W.  Va.,  has  arrived  and 
is  being  erected. 

The  sewer  pipe  works  of  the  Phoenix 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  at  Malvern,  Ohio,  which 
was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  will  be  operated 
by  a  number  of  capitalists  of  Urichs- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged 
and  many  improvements  made. 

After  many  meetings  and  much  hard 
labor  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  in  forming  what,  in  their 
opinion,  is  an  iron-clad  combination. 


It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia  on  April  29th,  under  the 
name  of  the  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto.  This  com¬ 
pany  includes  all  the  pipe  factories  in 
this  vast  region, — twenty-one  in  num¬ 
ber.  Mr.  T.  F.  Anderson,  of  Knowles, 
Taylor  &  Anderson,  of  East  Liverpool,  is 
President,  and  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Freeman  of 
the  Freeman  FireClay  Co., of  Freemans, 
Ohio,  is  Secretary.  About  the  first  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  by  the  company  will  be 
an  advance  in  prices  to  take  effect  about 
June  1st. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Jno.  Porter  Co. 
are  contemplating  changing  the  old 
Clifton  Brick  Works  at  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  lately  purchased  by  them 
into  a  sewer  pipe  works.  The  directors 
of  the  company  are  not  a  unit  on  this 
change  and  the  works  are  now  idle, 
awaiting  the  final  decision. 

Buckeye. 


A  Flourishing  Business. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Please  find  enclosed  $2  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  one  year  to  be  sent  to  our 
address. 

We  receive  copies  of  many  good  brick 
journals  and  we  carefully  examine  all 
of  them,  but  we  are  not  subscribers  to 
any  other  than  the  Clay- Worker,  for 
we  find  in  it  what  all  others  together 
contain. 

Our  plant  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  White  county,  which  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Illinois,  at  Carmi,  the 
capital  and  principal  town  in  the 
county.  We  use  the  Adrian  Brick 
machine  and  turn  out  an  average  of 
25,000  good  brick  per  day,  and  where 
we  have  call  for  them  we  send  out  re¬ 
pressed  brick  from  C.  W.  Raymond’s 
Columbian  press  which  we  have  lately 
purchased.  The  greatest  portion  of  our 
trade  is  in  shipping,  as  we  have  the  only 
plant  of  any  importance  in  our  section 
of  Illinois  and  we  supply  Cairo  with  all 
her  paVing  brick  and  a  part  of  her 
building  brick,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Cairo  is  105  miles  distance  and 
has  several  brick  works  nearer  than 
ours,  but  through  us  they  seem  to  secure 
a  better  article  for  the  same  money. 
We  have  abundance  of  stiff  stubborn 
yellow  clay,  with  some  iron  and  lime 
gravel  but  not  enough  to  interfere,  and 
requires  very  careful  attention  in  dry¬ 
ing.  Up  to  date  we  dry  our  brick  in 
sheds  on  pallets,  but  from  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  dryers  we  think  that  in  a 
short  time  we  will  put  one  in  our 


plant.  We  have  no  trouble  in  securing 
$6,  $7  and  $8  per  M.  for  our  common 
brick  and  last  year  we  were  unable  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  for  our 
product. 

Wishing  you  success  with  your  jour¬ 
nal,  we  beg  to  reman, 

Grant  &  Grant. 

Carmi,  Ill.,  May  5th. 

Wants  More  Light. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  J.  W.  Crary 
Sr’s.,  “Brickmaking  and  Burning.” 

I  would  like  to  get  a  little  light  on 
burning  with  coal;  that  is,  coal  screen¬ 
ings  put  in  the  heads  of  the  kiln.  At 
present  I  burn  with  wood,  in  scoving  . 
kilns.  I  cannot  settle  the  whole  thing 
at  once  but  have  to  fire  on  each  head 
about  18  hours  after  the  center  is  down. 

I  understand  that  by  putting  coal  in  the 
heads,  I  can  settle  the  whole  thing  at 
once.  Now  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  those  who  burn  with  screenings  give 
me  a  few  hints.  1st.  What  kind  of  coal 
hard  or  soft  and  about  how  much  to  the 
M.  2nd.  Is  it  a  safe  process  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  to  try.  3rd.  Give  a  little  outline  as 
to  how  a  kiln  should  be  fired.  I  have 
no  trouble  burning  with  wood,  but,  often 
as  head  is  settled  and  fire  changed,  it 
cools  too  quick  and  as  a  result  I  have 
considerable  breakage  in  arches.  If 
some  one  will  answer  this  through  the 
Clay-Worker  I  think  others  will  profit 
by  it  also.  C.  Houghton. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Roofing  Tile  Never  Wear  Out. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  (and  to  be 
constantly  expressed)  among  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing 
tiles,  that  this  article  is  suitable  for  the 
most  permanent  and  expensive  build¬ 
ings.  This  idea  is,  of  course,  naturally 
taken  up  by  the  public,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  this  branch  of  the  clay 
manufacturing  industry. 

As  I  am  of  the  opinion, and  am  prepared 
to  prove,  that,  if  the  proper  pattern  of 
roofing  tile  is  selected,  the  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  used,  and  the  proper  skill  and 
care  exercised  in  its  manufacture,  roof¬ 
ing  tile  can,  after  paying  a  magnificent 
profit  to  the  makers,  be  put  upon  the 
market  at  a  price  which  will  at  once 
successfully  compete  with  all  the  best 
classes  of  material,  such  as  slate,  etc., 
and  immediately  drive  all  temporary 
coverings  like  shingle,  tin,  etc.,  from  the 
market.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  wou 
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publish  a  full  and  reliable  (as  of  course 
it  will  be,  if  it  appears  in  the  Clay- 
Worker)  estimate  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
principal  roofing  materials  in  general 
use. 

As  soon  as  I  have  this  I  will  conclude 
what  I  have  got  to  say  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  roofing  tile.  R.  M.  Greer. 

April  25,  1893. 


Large  Bodies  Move  Slowly. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Gentlemen: — You  will  please  find  en¬ 
closed  $2.00  for  subscription.  I  thank 
you  for  sending  it  if  my  time  is  out,  for 
I  do  not  want  to  miss  one  number  and 
you  can  rest  assured  the  $2.00  will  come 
if  it  is  a  little  late. 

The  brick  business  is  booming  just 
now  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  has 
caused  a  great  many  people  to  launch 
into  the  business  who  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  I  expect  a  great  many  will 
come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
We  have  moved  our  yard  on  the  line  of 
the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  expect  to  do  a  much 
better  business,  as  we  have  been  hauling 
our  brick  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
railroad.  That  cutofl  a  big  share  of  the 
profits. 

I  see  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  has  an  ad.  in  the 
Clay-Worker  in  which  they  are  offering 
inducements  to  parlies  to  build  brick¬ 
yards  on  their  line,  but  if  they  do  no 
better  by  the  new  firms  than  they  have 
done  by  the  old  ones,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  get  many  to  locate.  They 
compel  the  brick  man  to  do  his  own 
grading  and  furnish  the  cross  ties  for 
the  side  track  to  his  works,  and  after 
that  is  done  they  take  their  own  time  in 
putting  down  the  rails.  They  also  com¬ 
pel  new  firms  to  sign  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment,  to  ship  a  certain  number  of  car 
loads  of  brick  during  the  year,  but  say 
nothing  about  furnishing  the  cars  when 
called  for. 

We  have  just  burned  a  kiln  of  225,000 
brick  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  ship 
them,  for  they  are  sold  already,  and  all 
we  can  make  this  year,  at  a  good  price. 
We  have  written  to  the  railroad  company 
to  this  effect,  but  as  yet,  see  no  signs  of 
the  rails  being  put  down.  It  makes  a 
man  feel  rather  blue  when  he  has  com¬ 
plied  with  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
brick  ready  to  ship,  with  no  sign  of  the 
rails  being  laid,  especially  after  having 
gone  to  so  much  expense  to  move.  I 
presume,  though,  the  delay  is  caused 
through  so  much  “red  tape”  in  going 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago. 

Osyka,  Miss.  J.  T.  Moore, 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Business  in  this  section  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  nearly  all  branches  until  within 
a  week  or  so  past  when  the  textile  mills 
very  generally  began  to  experience  a 
slackening  in  orders.  Prices  have  ruled 
so  immoderately  low  in  everything  that 
manufacturers  see  the  benefit  of  curtail¬ 
ing  production  and  buyers  are  more 
careful,  also,  and  are  taking  goods  in 
quantities  for  present  requirements  only. 
In  fact  there  appears  to  be  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  hesitancy  in  anticipating  a  better 
condition  of  the  markets,  and  no  per¬ 
manent  improvement  may  be  looked  for 
until  business  men  and  manufacturers 
can  be  relieved  from  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty.  They  are  threatened  with  radi¬ 
cal  changes,  both  in  currency  and  the 
tariff,  and  we  may  say  reciprocity  ar¬ 
rangements,  so  they  pause  till  they  know 
what  the  changes  are  to  be.  Money  is 
therefore  finding  an  outlet  in  building 
operations,  and  the  season  of  1898  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  brick  trade.  In  all  sections  of 
the  city  large  numbers  of  houses  have 
been  contracted  for,  some  of  which  will 
be  the  handsomest  erected  for  several 
years. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  trouble  among 
brickmakers  and  a  probable  strike  of 
the  employes  of  yards  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  city  unless  the  wage  scale 
fixed  by  Triumph  Assembly  6541,  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  be  adopted  by  the 
Manufacturers’  Association 

The  season  of  1893  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  brick 
trade,  and  labor  troubles  might  prove 
disastrous  to  building  interests.  At  the 
present  rate  at  which  bricks  are  selling 
there  don’t  appear  to  be  any  room  for 
increased  liabilities,  but  labor  is  too 
often  blinded  by  what  seems  to  them 
golden  opportunities,  and  they  go  it 
blind  too,  in  many  of  their  undertakings. 
In  fact,  no  profit  has  been  realized  by 
anybody  from  the  manufacturer  of  hard 
brick  in  recent  years,  and  the  other 
grades  were  selling  for  lower  prices  than 
ever  before  until  the  recent  scale  was 
established. 

The  Claymont,  Delaware,  brickyard 
started  up  last  week,  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  the  coming  season. 

A  Philadelphia  syndicate  is  erecting 
three  big  boilers  and  other  machinery 
for  a  new  brickyard  in  the  old  George 
Gesner  estate,  near  Norwood,  Delaware 
County. 

Dovetail  paving  bricks  is  the  latest  out. 


A  large  brick  kiln  at  Printz  &  Co’s 
brickyards  at  Reading  was  demolished 
by  the  recent  storm. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  a 
light  brick  for  interior  partitions,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  other  places  where  crushing 
strength  is  not  required.  With  ordinary 
clay  and  sand,  about  50  per  cent,  of  fine 
sawdust  will  be  mixed ;  the  brick  will 
be  moulded  under  heavy  pressure  and 
then  burned  until  the  sawdust  is  con¬ 
sumed. 

It  is  said  that  in  Central  Asia  bricks 
are  baked  in  cylindrical  ovens  about 
three  days,  and  then  burned  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  steam,  which  is  produced 
by  closing  the  heated  ovens  with  covers 
of  wet  felt.  The  bricks  are  turned  by 
the  steam  from  red  to  dark  gray,  acquire 
great  hardness  and  become  sonorous. 
They  are  said  to  resist  weathering  better 
than  fire-burnt  bricks.  Anon. 

A  Voice  From  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  looking  over  the  April  number  of 
the  Clay- Worker  I  see  valuable  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  from  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  we  have  a  nice 
little  pressed  brick  factory  in  this  town. 

The  factory  referred  to  is  operated  by 
the  Partridge,  Powell  &  Storer  Co.,  E. 
22nd  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
who  have  large  beds  of  valuable  clays 
close  to  the  works.  We  are  now  making 
about  10,000  pressed  brick  a  day,  and 
are  still  building  kilns  and  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  go  into  architectural  terra 
cotta  and  enamel  brick.  The  factory  is 
built  a  few  yards  from  the  Rariton  Canal, 
midway  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  and  has  also  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  Rocky  Hill  branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad.  The  plans  for  an¬ 
other  brick  works  is  now  projected  near 
Rocky  Hill.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  brick, 
of  which  I  sent  you  sample,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  “Editorial  Notes  and 
Clippings”  of  the  Clay-Worker  were 
not  made  of  plastic  clays,  but  red  shale 
or  trap  rock,  of  which  there  are  large  hills 
all  along  the  Rariton  River  from  Sayres- 
ville  to  New  Brunswick.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  dry  press  process  when 
finely  pulverized  and  run  through  a 
sieve  about  30  holes  to  the  square  inch. 
But  if  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  fire 
clay  it  can  be  made  into  first  quality 
paving  brick,  by  the  plastic  process. 
Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  lime 
and  potash  which  it  contains,  it  will  vitri¬ 
fy  about  2,200°  or  2,300°  Farh.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion  it  is  just  the  thing  for 
paving  brick.  Respectfully  yours, 

A.  M.  Strusholm,  Supt. 
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OPENING  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  exhibits  of  manufactured  clay 
products  at  Chicago  are  like  the  other 
exhibits  at  that  great  exposition.  The 
condition  is  chaotic.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  when  President  Cleveland 
touched  the  button,  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  exhibits  to  touch.  He 
started  the  great  engine,  but  that  was  all 
there  was  to  move.  The  shafting  in 
Machinery  Hall,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  exhibits,  was  not  in  position.  After 
the  engine  was  started  it  was  run  a  few 
minutes  and  then  stopped,  because  there 
was  nothing  better  to  do.  A  statement 
of  this  kind  need  not  discourage  anyone. 
No  one  should  think  for  a  minute  that 
the  great  show  at  Chicago  will  be  any 
less  satisfactory,  merely  because  it  was 
not  complete  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  exhibition  has 
outgrown  the  ideas  of  all  the  people; 
certainly  those  of  the  managers.  Their 
estimates  of  the  cost  have  had  to  be 
doubled  and  thribbled,  because  the  idea 
has  grown.  Everything  connected  with 
the  exhibition  has  grown.  Where  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  one  or  two 
exhibitors,  five  and  six  have  appeared. 
The  scheme  has  outgrown  its  original 
proportions;  and  while  the  exhibition, 
as  originally  planned,  might  readily 
have  been  in  shape  by  the  15th  of  Aprilt 
little  or  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  aside  from  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  general  preparations. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  exhibition  was  in¬ 


complete,  unfinished  and  chaotic  at  the 
opening.  However,  the  management’s 
splendid  organization,  which  for  the 
time  was  swamped,  is  rising  to  the  em¬ 
ergency  and  will  develop  an  exhibition 
far  superior,  in  all  its  details,  to  any¬ 
thing  of  which  the  world  has  ever 
dreamed.  Let  no  one  feel  that  because 
the  first  day  of  May  found  this  exhibit¬ 
ion  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  that  any¬ 
thing  has  miscarried.  It  has  overcarried. 
The  greatest  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine  people  have  been  utterly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  there  is  going  to  Chicago, 
a  mass  of  material  of  all  kinds,  repre¬ 
senting  the  world’s  industries,  such  as 
was  never  before  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man. 


OHIO’S  CLAY  PRODUCTS  AT  THE 
FAIR. 

If  Ohio  had  been  called  upon  five 
years  ago  to  make  an  exhibit  of  clay 
products,  it  would  have  appeared  an  age 
behind  as  compared  with  what  it  is 
doing  to-day.  The  exhibit  in  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building  shows  not 
alone  splendidly  made  brick,  —  those 
which  are  ideal  in  form  and  texture, 
but  those  which  in  color  were  not 
thought  of  as  a  possibility  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  In  the  Ohio  exhibit  are 
bricks  of  varying  shape  and  perfect  tex¬ 
ture,  and  colored  to  match  and  work 
uniform  with  other  building  products. 
One  does  not  expect  to  match  or  get  a 
color  harmonious  with  some  other  prod¬ 
uct  from  stone  ;  but  with  stone  one  may 
expect  to  develop  a  harmonious  color 
from  clay. 

The  Ohio  exhibit  has  many  different 
natural  colors  from  the  stone  quarries 
of  that  State ;  but  the  burned  clay 
products  have  been  colored  and  made  to 
appear  harmonious  and  uniform  with 
this  work  of  nature.  There  is  stone 
with  a  pitched  face  worked  alongside 
with  and  harmoniously  a  part  of  pitched 
face  brick  of  a  delicate  grey  shade.  The 
result  is  very  beautiful.  Not  only  this, 
but  there  are  the  molded  forms,  the 
decorative  panels  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  which  are  works  of  art. 

OUR  OWN  STATE  EXHIBIT. 

Indiana  has  an  exhibit  next  to  that  of 
Ohio.  Indiana  had  an  experience  with 
its  Legislature.  That  august  body  sent 
a  committee  to  Chicago;  they  arrived 
there  in  a  snow  storm.  The  Indiana 
building  was  unfinished,  and  while  con¬ 
tracts  had  been  made  and  the  money 
at  hand  to  meet  all  obligations,  this 


committee,  like  others  before,  judged  of 
unfinished  work.  They  saw  a  building 
half  done  in  the  middle  of  winter  and 
said  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Indiana:  “If  this  is  all  you  have  in 
the  way  of  a  completed  building,  you 
have  done  badly  enough,  and  we  will 
cut  your  appropriation.”  This,  together 
with  a  spirit  of  demagogery  which  seeks 
to  build  up  a  cheap  reputation  on  a  cry 
of  economy,  did  cut  the  appropriation, 
and  one-half  of  what  was  really  neces¬ 
sary  was  given  to  make  the  State  exhibit. 
There  is  no  way  so  easy  for  a  demagogue 
to  climb  as  by  the  ladder  of  economy. 
A  reputation  for  economy  may  be 
bought  cheaply,  but  the  result  is  disas¬ 
trous. 

Indiana  will  make  a  relatively  good 
exhibit.  Compared  with  what  might  be 
done,  it  will  be  poor  indeed.  Little  will 
be  shown  in  the  way  of  finished  clay 
products.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
Indiana  has  little  to  show  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing  standpoint.  It  has  splendid 
manufactories  of  common  brick  and 
tile  of  various  kinds,  but  of  pressed 
*  brick,  molded  and  colored  clay  products 
aside  from  the  work  of  the  Encaustic 
Tile  Companies  at  Indianapolis  and 
Anderson,  there  is  relatively  little  to 
show.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Building  in  the  Indiana  section, 
one  will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  credit¬ 
able,  and  an  exhibit  of  clays  which  will 
astonish  the  world.  No  State  in  the 
Union  is  richer  in  raw  material  for  a 
high  grade  of  clay  products  than 
Indiana.  Not  alone  is  clay  which  will 
make  good  brick  found  nearly  all  over 
the  State,  but  pottery  clay  and  kaolin 
of  the  highest  purity  are  found  in  many 
sections,  and  a  splendid  quality  of  fire 
clay  throughout  the  coal  areas.  All  this 
and  much  besides  will  be  shown  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  as  a  part  of  the 
Indiana  Mines  and  Mining  exhibit. 
Paving  brick  from  various  sections  will 
be  shown  and  of  a  quality  which 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

CHICAGO  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

The  Illinois  exhibit,  in  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Building,  promises  well  in  its 
display  of  clay  work.  Nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  none  of  these  ex¬ 
hibits  are  complete  or  fully  arranged  at 
this  time.  The  terra  cotta  companies, 
those  who  manufacture  paving  brick, 
pressed  brick  and  other  clay  products 
in  this  State,  will  be  fully  represented. 
The  journeyman  clayworker  who  goes 
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to  Chicago  need  not,  however,  confine 
his  attention  to  the  Exposition,  in  order 
t®  see  great  accomplishments  and  new 
and  original  work.  Chicago  itself,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  better  part  of  Chicago,  with 
its  splendid  office  buildings,  represents 
the  highest  advancements  in  the  science 
and  art  of  clay  work.  We  find  this  true 
because  of  the  development  of  the  new 
principle  of  construction  which  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in 
that  city.  We  speak  of  the  steel  skele¬ 
ton  construction  so  well  known  as  the 
Typical  Architecture  of  Chicago,  the 
steel  forming  the  framework  and  the 
clay  products  its  protection  against  fire. 
This  construction  has  been  made  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
workers  in  clay.  To  those  who  have 
a  practical  interest  in  this  art,  Chicago 
itself,  as  a  city,  is  a  part  of  the  great 
World’s  Fair. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTES. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  one  finds  a  number  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta  pavilions,  showing  ad¬ 
vanced  types  of  construction,  and  what 
is  peculiary  interesting  at  this  time  in 
that  connection,  a  high  regard  for  the 
artistic  qualities  of  this  work.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  private  or  indi¬ 
vidual  displays,  and  while  none  of  them 
can  be  said  to  be  finished  at  this  date, 
the  work  is  progressing  and  in  a  few 
day’s  time  many  very  attractive  exhibits 
of  clay  products  will  be  completed. 

The  National  Buildings,  especially 
those  from  Foreign  Countries— Germany, 
Sweden,  etc.,  will  well  repay  study, 
though  all  do  not  make  a  display  of 
brick  work.  The  coloring  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  German  building  will  be  a  nov¬ 
elty  to  most  Americans.  At  first  it  ap¬ 
pears  strange,  though  from  its  harmony 
it  soon  calls  for  admiration.  All  over 
the  grounds  one  meets  clever  conceits, 
showing  the  products  in  clay  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  World.  All  this 
will,  in  time,  be  taken  up  and  described 
in  detail  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  Remarks  made  at  this  time 
must  be  of  a  general  character  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in  progress  of 
completion.  It  is  not  wise  to  judge 
prematurely  of  unfinished  work. 

The  roof  of  the  California  Building, 
with  its  Spanish  tiles,  is  one  of  the 
unique  features  among  State  exhibits. 
The  building  itself  is  designed  in  the 
old  Spanish  Mission  style,  and  is  splen¬ 


didly  worked  out,  It  has  as  much 
character  and  originality  as  any  build¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds,  though  without  its 
beautiful  tile  roof,  much  would  be  lost 
in  effectiveness. 

There  is  an  exhibit  in  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Building  of  the  Farnley  Iron 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  England,  in  which  they 
show  glazed  bricks,  bath  tubs  and  wash- 
tubs  which  our  clayworkers  may  study 
with  interest.  The  quality  of  the  glaze 
and  the  general  character  of  their  ware 
is  of  a  high  order,  and  will  well  repay 
the  attention  of  practical  people.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  be  only  a  few 
years  until  porcelain  ware  of  an  equally 
high  grade  will  be  produced  by  our 
own  manufacturers. 

Chambers’  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
write  that  they  now  have  an  exhibit  of 
Brickmaking  Machinery  at  their  new 
store  building,  No.  203  South  Canal  St., 
Chicago,  and  cordially  invite  all  brick- 
makers  visiting  that  city  to  call  and  in¬ 
spect  their  machinery.  Their  resident 
agent,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eastes,  will  extend  to  all 
a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Chicago  Brickmakers’  Club  have 
established  reception  rooms  in  the 
Ogden  Building,  southwest  corner  of 
Clark  and  Lake  Streets,  where  thay  hope 
to  entertain  every  craftsman  who  visits 
the  World’s  Fair.  Brickmakers,  gener¬ 
ally,  the  world  over,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  are  requested 
to  make  the  Club  Room  headquarters 
during  their  stay  in  the  Windy  City. 
The  latch  string  hangs  out  to  all 
visiting  craftsmen. - 

C.  T.  Drake,  proprietor  of  the  Drake 
Standard  Machine  Works,  Chicago,  has 
equipped  a  large  exhibition  room  at  his 
factory,  No.  298  and  300  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  where  a  complete  line  of  his  stiff 
clay  machinery  can  be  seen  in  practical 
operation  at  all  times  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Brickmakers  are  requested 
to  call  and  inspect  the  exhibit.  If  any 
desire  to  have  their  clay  tested,  it  will 
be  done  free  of  charge  while  they  are 
present,  if  they  will  bring  or  forward 
the  clay,  expressage  prepaid. 

A  model  of  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Patent  Office  Exhibit  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Building.  Also  a  working  model 
of  the  Boyd  Press  and  dry-pan,  together 
with  a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  burned 
brick,  green  brick  and  clays, will  be  made 
in  the  northeast  Gallery  of  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Building.  In  the  Canadian 
Department,  at  the  extreme  east  end  of 
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the  Machinery  Building,  will  be  a  4-Mold 
Boyd  Press  in  operation,  exhibited  by 
their  Canadian  Agent,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of 
Galt,  Ont. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  A  White,  Chicago, are 
sending  out  an  Illustrated  Guide  of 
the  World’s  Fair  and  Chicago.  It  is  a 
complete  directory  and  guide,  includ¬ 
ing  a  map  of  the  city  and  fair  grounds, 
by  which  visitors  may  inform  them¬ 
selves  fully  as  to  the  location  of  the 
various  points  of  interest,  and  the  best 
means  of  reaching  same — also  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  offices  and  f  mtories  of  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White.  All  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  both  National  and  State 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  well 
illustrated  and  described.  The  book  al¬ 
so  contains  cuts  of  many  of  the  most 
notable  structures  of  Chicago.  It  is 
bound  with  flexible  cover,  making  it 
suitable  for  pocket  use.  To  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  Windy  City  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  the  work  will  prove  very  interest¬ 
ing,  while  it  is  invaluable  to  all  those 
who  are  going  to  to  Fair,— and  who  is  not  ? 
A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  to  any  of  our 
subscribers  who  will  cut  out,  sign  and 
mail  the  blank  on  page  622f.  Non-sub¬ 
scribing  readers  can  obtain  a  copy  and 
also  the  Clay- Worker  one  year  by 
sending  two  dollars  with  the  blank. 
Every  one  going  to  the  Fair  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  map  of  the 
grounds  and  surroundings,  so  as  to  lo¬ 
cate  all  the  prominent  buildings  and 
other  features,  so  they  may  get  about 
intelligently  and  thus  avoid  vexatious 
delays  and  annoyances.  Time  is  money 
when  you  go  to  the  World’s  Fair. 


SOME  BANK  FAILURES. 

Some  one  knocked  over  a  brick  in 
Chicago  and  it  has  caused  quite  a  tot¬ 
tering  along  the  line.  These  brick  were 
of  the  variety  known  as  fish-worm  brick 
— half  baked.  Of  course,  a  few  fairly 
good  institutions  and  men  whose  ability 
was  not  up  to  their  intentions,  have 
been  caught;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
public  is  remarkably  clear  on  these 
questions,  and  while  it  creates  a  little 
flutter  and  some  disturbance,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  essential  and  large  weakness  is 
not  at  hand.  For  that  reason  it  cannot 
result  in  general  harm  or  business  dis¬ 
tress.  We  heard  one  frightened  cap¬ 
italist  say  that  he  intended  to  take  his 
money  out  of  the  banks  and  put  it  into 
brick  and  mortar.  It  is  an  ill  wind  tliat 
blows  nobody  good. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  ™Lr 


....RE-PRESS, 


Used  throughout  the  world  and  indorsed  by  all  users.  Will  repress  4,000  more  brick  per 
day  than  any  other  double  die  press.  Capacity  20  to  25,000  Bricks  per  day. 


Fifteen  years  experience  on  represses  ex¬ 
clusively  enables  us  to  offer  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  of  all  presses, 


The  Columbian 

....Special, 

An  Imitation  is  not 

a  Substitute.-^^^^^B^^^^ 

Our  1893  press  embraces  new  and  useful  im¬ 
provements  still  uncopied  with  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  dispense. 

No  cast  iron  cam  shafts  to  break  and  fewer 
working  parts  than  any  press  now  sold  or 
given  away. 


flPR  E  SS  invented  in 
America  built  by  Amer¬ 
ican  workmen  and  used  by 
American  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Reference  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  red,  fire  and  paving 
brick  works  in  the  U.  S. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


DAYTON,  OHIO 
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IF  Chicago  is  spared  the  visitation  of 
of  the  cholera  and  Mr.  Ward  McAl¬ 
ister,  of  New  York,  the  chances  of 
an  immense  success  for  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  are  favorable. 
In  case  of  their  absence  several  people 
will  visit  the  World’s  Fair,  an  enterprise 
which  has  been  conducted  with  great 
secrecy  and  which  will  be  sprung  upon 
an  unsuspecting  public  as  soon  as  Major 
Handy’s  lurid  whiskers  bloom  again. 


This  is  not  Necessary. 


Many  of  these  several  people  will  no 
doubt  be  readers  of  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 
I  have  a  little  advice  to  offer  them,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  who  hail  from  Boston, 
Bed  Dog( Indian  Territory), Philadelphia, 
or  Hoboken  Heights,  most  of  whom 
have  probably  never  seen  any  form  of 
street  cars  before.  Now,  my  friend,  from 
any  one  of  these  burgs,  if  you  will 
observe  my  directions,  no  one  will  ever 
suspect  that  you  hail  from  where  you 
do,  and  that  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
street  cars. 


If  you  haven’t  any  Children  borrow 
Some. 


Now,  suppose  you  bring  your  best 
girl;  or  some  other  fellow’s  second  best 
girl,  along;  it  isn’t  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  your  arm  around  her  waist,  to 
keep  iher  from  falling,  in  case  there  are 
no  seats.  Hand  her  a  strap  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

And  if  you  have  seats  it  isn’t  the 
proper  caper  to  sit  sideways.  You  take 
up  too  much  room  and  it  doesn’t  look 
well. 

If  you  have  no  children  of  your  own, 
borrow  some.  There  is  nothing  so  in¬ 
structive  for  children  in  arms,  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  feet  as  great  expositions. 
Besides,  small  children  are  such  good 
company  in  a  strange  city,  and  very  few 
hotel  keepers  and  such  like  will  charge 
more  for  children  during  the  World’s 
Fair  than  they  will  for  adults. 


If  you  happen  to  be  riding  on  an 
open  car  where  the  seats  are  back  to 
back  hitch  your  shoulders  over  on  the 
other  side.  People  will  like  to  feel  your 
elbows  poking  into  their  backs. 

Try  to  instill  a  belief  into  your  wife’s 
mind  that  she  cannot  take  too  much 
hand  baggage  along.  Everything  that  one 
has  at  home  may  come  in  handy  at  some 
time  when  you  are  abroad.  There  will 
be  ample  room  on  the  street  cars  for  all 
the  baggage  that  you  want  to  tote  along 
and  save  express  charges  on.  Most  lines 
of  street  cars  will  run  baggage  cars  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  tourists. 

Remember  that  the  street  car  conduc¬ 
tor  is  paid  by  the  company  to  answer 
fully  all  questions  regarding  hotels, 
location  of  parks,  restaurants,  three  card 
monte  games,  churches,  theatres,  mes¬ 


The  more  Baggage  the  Better. 


senger  boys,  bargain  dry  goods  stores 
and  the  reliability  of  the  statements  of 
Charles  Lederer. 
Chicago,  April  ’Steenth,  1893. 


CAPITALIST  AND  LABORER. 

THE  man  who  rises  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
but  with  a  six  day’s  job  of  work  before 
him  is  a  laborer.  The  one  who  arises  at 
the  same  time  with  the  money  proceeds 
of  the  past  week  in  his  possession  is,  to 
that  extent,  a  capitalist.  The  laborer 
should  be  protected  in  his  inalienable 
right  to  sell  his  services  for  the  best 
price  he  can  legally  secure.  And, 
equally,  the  man  with  a  previous  week’s 
savings  should  be  protected  in  its  pos¬ 
session  and  enjoyment.  That  is  the  ex¬ 
act  theoretical  relation  between  capital 
and  labor.  But  the  man  who  seeks  to 
earn  a  living  by  creating  trouble  between 
these  two  classes  is  usually  neither  a 
laborer  nor  a  capitalist.  He  seems  to 
be  very  numerous  of  late  years,  and  the 
sooner  honest  laborers  ignore  his  teach¬ 
ings,  the  better  off  they  will  be  and  the 
more  prosperous  all  lines  of  business 
will  become. — Sawmill  Gazette. 
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please  You,  “[  Should  Malt  HOU5e-” 


0™  OF  M.  C.  MEIGS. 

^  ,,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  April  26,  1892. 

The  Wallace  Mfg  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Dear  Friends:— I  am  so  charmed  with  the  “Little  Wonder”  that  I  have  tried  to 
express  my  approval  in  verse,  which,  of  course,  I  hope  may  please  you.  But,  if  not,  I 
want  you  to  unhesitatingly  say  so,  for  truth  is  better  than  “taffy,’  if  it  is  not  quite  so  sweet. 


Of  all  the  mighty  wonders 
In  mechanics  I  have  seen, 

The  BIGGEST  “LITTLE  WONDER,” 

Is  in  Cunningham’s  machine. 

It  is  built  on  proper  principles, 

With  a  view  to  Nature’s  Laws, 

And  the  author,  after  years  of  toil, 

Has  won  the  world’s  applause. 

Its  appetite’s  enormous, 

Dines  ten  hours  every  day ! 

And  never  seems  so  happy 
As  when  its  belly’s  full  of  clay. 

Its  jaws  are  made  of  iron, 

And  its  teeth  are  made  of  steel,  . 

Takes  fifty  yards  of  gnarly  clay 
To  make  its  daily  meal. 

When  I  see  it  operating, 

So  efficiently  and  calm 
My  heart  goes  out  in  honor 
To  the  author,  Cunningham. 

Not  only  will  it  mould  your  clay 
And  mould  it  in  the  proper  way ; 

But  more  I  solemnly  aver 

’Twill  help  to  mould  your  character. 

In  saving  steam  and  saving  stop, 

In  saving  running  to  the  shop, 

In  saving  temper,  saving  tear, 

In  saving  ruinous  repair. 

In  saving  epithets  I  fear 

You’d  blush  to  have  your  mother  hear; 

While  competition  fades  away, 

The  “Little  Wonder”  has  come  to  stay. 

M.  C.  Meigs. 


'T'HOSE  desiring  a  machine  that  will  put  them  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  cannot  afford 
1  to  buy  other  than  the  Big  or  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machines  or  Cunningham’s  Auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table,  Pug  Mills,  etc.  Manufactured  by 

Ttie  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.s 

Frankfort,  Ind. 


[gee  ad.  on  page  567.] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 

Minco,  Mich.,  has  a  new  brick  factory. 

A  $3,000  brick  plant  is  being  erected 
at  Barnes  City,  la. 

A  pressed  brick  plant  is  being  erected 
at  New  Castle,  Wyo. 

H.  W.  K.  Ayres,  will  erect  brick  works 
at  Port  Angles,  Wash. 

We  have  mail  for  Geo.  Broadhurst, 
formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Marquis,  West  Middleburg,  0., 
wants  a  flower-pot  machine. 

Geo.  B.  Fagan  &  Chas.  D.  Speck  will 
erect  a  brick  plant  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Humboldt  Brick  and  Tile  Works 
have  been  organized  at  Humboldt,  la. 

Read  the  Wanted  and  For  Sale  Ads. 
for  bargains,  help,  situations,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Co. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $30,000. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Mober- 
ly,  Mo.,  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick. 

On  page  638  we  illustrate  a  new  char¬ 
acter  of  brick  work — The  Boston  Brick 
Ashlar. 

The  Kaolin  Co.,  New  Castle,  Colo., 
will  manufacture  ornamental  brick  this 
season. 

Rowan  &  Co.,  Shawneetown,  Ills.,  are 
in  the  market  for  a  hydraulic  pressure 
tile  mill. 

N.  C.  Tilbury,  is  making  extensive 
improvements  in  his  tile  works  at  Dil- 
man,  Ill. 

A  number  of  sheds  at  Jarden  s  Brick 
Works,  Philadelphia,  were  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  Benner,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  Challenge  Brick  Works 
at  Greenock,  Pa. 

The  Boston(Mass.)Fire  Proofing  Co., are 
building  new  kilns  (Yates’  Patent),  and 
enlarging  their  plant. 

The  brick  plant  of  H.  C.  Koenig,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $200  by  fire,  April  16th. 

J.  Power  Speers,  of  the  Speers  Brick 
Co.,  died  at  the  family  residence  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  15th. 

The  Kulage  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  are  being 
rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Enlarged  Again.  This  issue  of  the 
Clay-Worker  includes  118  pages,  being 
the  largest  number  ever  issued. 


The  brickyards  of  Robert  Law  &  Son, 
East  Toledo,  O.,  were  damaged  by  fire  to 
the  extent  of  $2,000,  April  25th. 

A  company  will  be  formed  for  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  and  flooring  tile 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Albert  Blitz  is  in¬ 
terested. 

The  brick  wmrks  of  R.  H.  Montgomery, 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  were  seriously  damaged 
by  fire,  which  totally  destroyed  his 
saw  mill. 

Clark  &  Kavanaugh,  in  addition  to 
their  large  plant  in  Platte  Park,  High¬ 
lands,  Colo.,  are  building  a  plant  at  Col¬ 
fax,  Colo. 

Jansen  &  Krouse  have  sold  their  large 
brick  yard  at  •  Asliwaubenon,  near  De 
Pere,  Wis.,  to  Messrs.  Fred  and  Eugene 
Smith.  The  new  film  will  commence 
operations  at  once. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Keller,  the  well-known  dry 
press  machine  salesman,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Iron  and 
Machine  Works. 

A  cave-in  at  the  clay  banks  of  the 
Waterloo  (Va.)  Brickyard  resulted  in  the 
serious  injury  of  one  of  the  employes, 
Carson  Williams. 

J.  C.  Steele’s  Improved  Brick  Truck 
is  still  carrying  the  day,  and  seems  to 
have  nothing  but  smooth  sailing.  See 
ad.  on  page  629. 

The  Newbern  (Ill.)  Brick  Works  has 
been  incorporated  by  William  Courtney, 
Geo.  H.  Smiley  and  Levi  Davis,  Jr. 
Capital  stock  $150,000. 

The  Lewis  Run  (Pa.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  by  Geo.  H.  Pot¬ 
ter,  C.  S.  Whitney,  O.  F.  Schonblom,  F. 
L.  Richardson  and  C.  V.  Merrick. 

A  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  and  drain  tile  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Morgantown,  Va.  Prof.  I.  C. 
White  and  E.  M.  Grant  are  interested. 

Dr.  Theo.  Wagner  and  others  of  India¬ 
napolis,  contemplate  erecting  a  pottery 
near  that  city,  and  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  circulars  describing  machinery, 
etc. 

A.  C.  Smith  has  filed  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  for  the  Table  Rock  (Neb.) 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  Plant  will  be 
erected  and  operations  commenced  at 
once. 

Wm.  Radford,  inventor  of  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Continuous  Kiln,  is  building  kilns 
for  the  McCoy  Brick  Co.,  Augusta.  Ga., 
and  the  Ft.  Dodge  Clay  Works,  Ft. 
Dodge,  la. 


Mock  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  are  cover¬ 
ing  their  new  tile  factory  at  that  place, 
with  Vulcanized  Rubber  Roofing,  fur¬ 
nished  by  S.  C.  Keesling,  who  has  an 
ad.  on  page  622h. 

The  old  Jefferson  Brick  Plant,  Toron¬ 
to,  O.,  has  been  purchased  by  C.  T. 
Young,  D.  J.  Kennedy  and  F.  E.  Dutort, 
and  the  name  changed  to  the  Toronto 
Fire  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Carson,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussells,  Ills.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Hercules  Brick 
Co.,  Chicago, — works  at  Millsdale,  Ills. 

W.  P.  Holman,  father  of  Chas.  P.  Hol¬ 
man,  the  well-known  brick  and  pottery 
manufacturer  of  Sergeant  Bluffs,  la.,  and 
one  of  Iowa’s  best  known  pioneers,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city,  April  14th., 
aged  80  years. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Lotterer  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  writes 
that  he  is  in  the  market  for  a  dry  pan 
or  crusher  that  will  grind  soapstone. 
Also  pug  mill,  cutting  table,  second¬ 
hand  dry  cars  and  kilns  for  burning 
vitrified  brick. 

James  Pope  has  leased  five  hundred 
acres  of  fire  clay  land  in  Mahafley, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa., and  will  establish  brick 
works.  Mr.  Robert  Mahaffey,  of  the 
same  place,  will  erect  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

The  Diamond  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  secured  a  large 
order  for  pavers  at  Creston,  la.  They 
write  that  their  brick  were  selected  from 
a  dozen  competitors  and  at  a  higher 
price,  which  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
their  superiority. 

The  Atchison  &  Leavenworth  Stone 
and  Brick  Co.  have  filed  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  A  plant  will  be  established  at 
Leavenworth, Kan.  The  directors  are  Jas. 
W.  Waggener,  Thomas  Beattie,  Wilkin 
Coleman,  W.  P.  Waggner  and  James  W. 
Orr. 

The  Date-Goodwin  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
of  DesMoines,  Iowa,  have  purchased  120 
acres  of  fine  clay  land  near  that  city, 
and  are  making  preparations  to  start 
large  works.  They  have  purchased  two 
Ross-Keller  six-mold  machines,  150 horse 
power  Corliss  Engine,  three  boilers,  and 
expect  to  be  making  brick  some  time 
in  June.  Mr.  Dale  of  the  firm  said  he 
went  on  a  long  tour  of  examination, 
and  selected  what  he  considered  the 
( Continued  on  Page  622/.) 
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THE  FLOOD  KILN. 

« 

Up=and=Down=Draft. 

The  Flood  Kiln  for  burning  brick  of  all  kinds  is  a  wonderful  success.  It  uses  less 
fuel  than  any  other  down-draft  kiln.  Old  experienced  burners  are  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  It  dries  the  brick  up-draft,  having  special  furnaces  for  this  purpose.  It  burns 
down-draft.  It  is  scientifically  and  correctly  proportioned.  All  parts  are  under  the  per¬ 
fect  control  of  the  burner,  enabling  him  to  produce  brick  all  hard  and  of  a  uniform  color 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  many  Patent  .Kilns  in  use,  great  fuel  eaters,  which  we 
would  change  over  at  our  own  expense  and  take  for  our  pay  the  value  of  the  fuel  saved 
in  one  year. 


't>-  :  Extraordinary  Offer.  ->=o 


We  will  build  the  Flood  Kiln  for  any  responsible  party,  at  our  own  cost  for  material 
and  labor,  and  superintend  one  or  more  burnings  of  front,  ornamental,  common  or  paving 
brick,  under  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  in  quality  of  product  and  cost,  the  loss  to 
be  ours  in  case  of  failure.  The  time  has  come  when  the  brickmaker  should  demand,  and 
obtain,  satisfactory  results  in  burning  his  own  brick  before  paying  his  money  for  yard 
rights.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

GHICAG-O. 


Monon  Block. 
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( Continued  from  Page  622 d.) 
very  best  the  market  afforded.  He  also 
purchased  a  48-inch  Ross  Disintegrator 
which  will  prepare  clay  for  two  machines 
guaranteed  to  make  60,000  brick  per 
day.  He  is  now  putting  up  the  Reppell 
Kiln  and  the  works  present  a  most  busi¬ 
ness  like  appearance. 

Ground  was  broken  last  week  at  Sher- 
merville  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Alsip 
Brick  Company.  The  new  plant  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  occupying  some  200  acres. 
The  Alsips  are  constructing  about  4,000 
feet  of  tracks,  so  as  to  facilitate  ship¬ 
ments.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant 
will  be  in  such  a  shape  by  June  1,  as  to 
ship  at  least  twenty  car  loads  per  day 
after  that  date.  Shermerville  is  twenty 
miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Milwaukee 
Division  of  the  Chicago  &  St.  Paul  road. 

Henry  Pahl  formanly  manager  of  the 
Tower  Grove  Brick  Works  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  secured  a  fine  track  of  clay 
land  on  King’s  Highway  just  south  of 
the  Oak  Hill  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  and  is  pre¬ 


paring  to  open  a  large  works  for  mak¬ 
ing  fine  pressed  brick.  Mr.  Pahl  has 
purchased  one  of  the  Ross-Keller  six- 
mold  machines,  which  is  guaranteed  to 
make  30,000  brick  in  ten  hours.  The 
Bennett  Brick  Works  of  St.  Louis  make 
every  day  33,000  to  35,000  brick  with  the 
same  machine,  and  the  quality  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 

Mock  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  60  acres  of  clay  land  and  will 
at  once  commence  the  erection  of  a 
brick  factory,  which  will  be  equipped 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  by  natural  gas. 
They  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick. 

An  exhibition  of  no  little  magnitude 
will  be  made  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond 
&  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  Chicago,  203 
South  Canal  St.,  just  one  block  from  the 
Union  Railroad  Station.  They  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  full  line  of  improved  clay  work¬ 
ing  machinery,  including  the  greatest 
variety  of  represses  ever  shown.  They 
will  also  have  many  novelties  in  their 


special  line  of  interest  to  progressive 
brick  manufacturers.  Brickmakers  visit¬ 
ing  Chicago  during  the  year  will  find  a 
ready  welcome  at  their  ware-rooms. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

“Chamber’s  Picture  Book  for  Brick 
Manufacturers,”  is  the  title  of  a  very 
handsomely  executed  catalogue,  now 
•  being  sent  out  by  Chamber’s  Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  picture  book,  for 
sure,  and  the  pictures  are  finely  drawn 
and  of  a  character  to  interest  the  brick¬ 
making  craft  for  they  illustrate  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  stiff  clay  machinery  and 
brickyard  supplies.  If  you  have’nt  re¬ 
ceived  one,  reader,  write  them  for  a  copy 
and  it  will  be  sent  free. 

“We  make  Liberal  Terms,”  is  the 
caption  of  an  imposing  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  their  new  Columbia  Brick  Press,  as 
illustrated  in  this  pamphlet,  and  also  on 
page  582,  they  also  make  a  splendid 
press.  From  the  text  of  the  pamphlet 
it  may  be  learned  that  the  Columbia  has 
several  claims  for  consideration.  One  of 
its  chief  points  of  superiority  is  an  ad¬ 
justable  mold  box  (patented),  by  which 
the  liners  can  be  changed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  ease.  Send  for  a  circular 
giving  full  particulars. 

The  Tiffin  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  and  other  stiff  clay  machinery,  is 
the  theme  of  an  odd  pamphlet,  being 
mailed  by  the  Tiffin  (O.)  Agricultural 
Works.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  it,  write  for  a  copy. 


A  New  Departure.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  proprietors  of  The  Flood  Kiln, 
advertised  in  this  issue,  are  taking  a 
new  departure  in  furnishing  brick- 
makers  with  kilns.  They  propose  to 
build  the  kilns  outright  at  their  own 
expense.  The  brickmaker  need  not  pay 
them  a  dollar  until  the  kilns  are  tested, 
and  nothing  at  all  if  the  kiln  fails  to 
give  satisfaction. 

The  Dry  Clay  System  is  the  modern 
and  common  sense  way  of  making  brick 
from  any  clay  or  shale  ;  so  modern  that 
many  cling  to  the  older  methods;  so 
common  sense  that  many  fail  to  preceive 
that  it  will  do  them  great  good.  There 
is  both  the  right  and  the  wrong  system, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect. 
For  any  information  about  it,  always  go 
to  the  firm  that  is  progressive ;  the  firm 
that  has  always  brought  success  to  its 
patrons  and  itself.  That  firm  is  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White,  Monon  Block, 
Chicago. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  • 

Will  present  each  Subscriber  to  the 
Clay=Worker  one  copy  of  their  Beautifully 
illustrated  Guide  to  the  World’s  Fair  and 
Chicago,  with  complete  Maps  of  the  Grounds 
and  the  City. 


I  am  a  Subscriber  to  the  Clay=Worker. 
Name _ 

P.  O. _ _ 

County _ 

State  _ 


@^Cut  out  this  Card  complete,  fill  in 
the  blanks,  and  mail  to  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White,  Monon  Blk  ,  Chicago.  866  572-57^fi22eSeh 
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The  Frey-Sheckler  Co,, 

Bucyrus ,0. 

Gentlemen: - 

We  have  been  using  two  of  your  "Eagle”  represses  for 
something  over  thirty  days, and  wish  to  express  our  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  them. 

Before  placing  our  order  we  examined  carefully  the  merits  of  the 
various  steam  presses  on  the  market, and  liking  the  general  con¬ 
struction  of  yours  best, bought  from  you  with  the  proviso  that  the 
presses  should  fulfill  all  of  your  representations.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  they  have  done  so. 

The  machines  are  simply  and  durably  built  and  have  run  with  uniform 
ease  and  smoothness , putting  a  very  heavy  pressure  on  the  brick. 

They  have  been  making  from  20  to  22  strokes  per  minute,  each  machine 
repressing  from  2400  to  2880  brick  per  hour*.  We  can  sincerely  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  the  trade. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


t&F" Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  —45  Brick  Cars  for  steam  dryer. 

G.  P.  Orendorfe,  Lacon,  Ala.,  Morgan  Co. 

5.  1.  c. 


FOR  SALE,  a  Tallcot  (Croton)  brick  machine, 
in  good  order.  Address,  N, 

4_  4.  c<  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Fire  brick  works  located 
at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  suitable  to  manufacture 
any  kind  of  clay  products.  C.  S.  Barrett, 

4  2.  d.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  man  to  sell  our 
product.  Call  on,  or  adddress, 

The  Furnace  Fire  Clay  Co., 

5-1-d  Saliniville,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.— A  heavy  chasing 
mill,  good  as  new— for  grinding  rock  or  clay. 
For  prices  and  particulars,  address 

Geo.  E.  Stauffer, 

5-1-c  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5-tf-]  Howe,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— The  Leach  Brick  Mold  Sander- 
simple,  cheap  and  durable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Price  $100.00.  Address, 

E.  E.  Briles,  Gen’l  Agent. 

5-1-0  Fairmount,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press. 

Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk’s., 
5-tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 

WANTED.  Position  by  a  man  experienced  in 
the  handling  of  enamels  for  glazed  brick 
and  wall  tiles.  I  am  willing  to  accept  a  position 
for  the  manufactory  of  same  with  salary  and  per¬ 
centage.  An  established  brick  plant  preferred. 
Address  “Enamel,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5-1-c 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  2  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine.  Tile  dies  from  to  8-inch  and 
brick  dies  with  tables  complete.  In  good  order. 
Price  for  all  $125.00.  C.  D.  Peters, 

4-2-c  Brookfield,  Eaton  Co. ,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  Thos.  Oliff  hand  repress,  as  good  as 
new;  used  only  two  months.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  W.  B.  Co.,  Care  Clay -Worker. 

5-2- d _ _ _ 

TO  LEASE  FOR  LONG  TERM.  A  fine  terra 
cotta  clay  and  kaoline  property  on  Staten 
Island  Sound,  near  N.  Y.  City.  Good  water  front 
and  dock.  Clays .  for  hollow  and  fine  face  brick 
and  sewer  pipe.  Address  R.  H.  Boyd, 

5-1-c  59  Murray  St.,  New  York,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE.— At  a  great  bargain.  One  Brewer 
Auger  Brick  Machine,  nearly  new,  one  Pen- 
field  Pug  Mill  and  one  Decatur  Roller  Clay 
Crusher.  Address,  C.  Lammers, 

5. 1.  c.  South  Adam  St.,  Peoria,  Ills. 

WANTED.  A  first-class  brickmaker,  who 
understands  the  brick  business  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  take  full  and  complete  charge  of  our 
yard.  Must  know  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  brick, 
and  furnish  recommendations  as  to  habits  and 
ability.  Keokuk  Brick  Co. 

5-1-d  Keokuk,  la. 

FOR  SALE.— A  fine  lot  of  modern  brick  sheds, 
in  best  of  order,  complete  with  pallets  capa¬ 
ble  of  storing  150,000  bricks  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  of  procuring 
good  and  cheap  brick  sheds,  the  owners  having 
put  in  steam  diyers  and  have  no  further  use  for 
them.  Apply  at  The  Riverside  Brick  Works. 

River  Front  and  Austerlitz  Sts.,  6th  District, 
5-1-d  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE.  To  close  partnership,  the  brick  and 
tile  works  located  at  Kerney,  Ills.,  consisting 
of  four  acres  of  good  clay,  three  down  draft  kilns, 
building  316  feet  long,  with  racks  complete,  good 
engine  and  boiler,  Brewer  machine  and  good 
house.  Sale  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  you  can 
make,  at  good  prices.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Ad¬ 
dress,  B.,  Care  Clay- Worker. 

5.  tf-d 


ROOFING 


MUNGiE  ROOFING  WORKS, 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

a.  LIGHT,  DURABLE 

. IV*  and  CHEAP . 


Just  the  thing  for- 


MPNCIE, 


INDIANA. 


FACTORY  BUILDINGS. 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  251  PNeEws%Rk. 


importer  and  dealer  in 


GHEPII6HLS,  PIPBLS,  CLOTS  5  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 
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The  MONARCH 


Continuous  Kiln. 


If  you  want  a  Continuous  Kiln  that  will  burn  Face  Bricks,  Dry  Pressed  Bricks,  or 
Vitrified  Paving  Bricks,  or  Fire  Bricks,  you  must  get  the  Monarch.  The  fuel  is  not 
dropped  in  from  the  top  and  mixed  with  the  bricks,  and  it  saves  35  per  cent,  of  fuel 
over  the  old  style.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
periment.  Do  not  decide  on  a  kiln  before  writing  for  circular  to 

Wfl.  RADFORD,  =  =  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


J.  H.  & D.  LAKE  CO., Massillon, Ohio, U.S. A. 

Manufacturers  of  FRICTION  CMJTCHr-  —  -  -  7  --  • 

PULLETS 


a  and  CUT-OFF 

COUPLINGS 

PLAIN  AND  SPLIT,  also  Plain 
and  Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Shafting,  <Sc. 


Simplest,  Strongest  and  Best 

CLUTCH  PULLEY 


made.  Adapted, 
to  light  or  heavy 
work,  stopping  and 
starting  machines  easily" 
and  quickly  without  jar. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars 


Hi  m  Pimm  ui  ana  panel  Siisiei  -.g 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  IT  SAVES  LABOR.  IT  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WJiflT  USERS  SRY  OF  THE  RIOCK  SYSTERI. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  no:  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


FOR  SALE.  Two  horse  power  brick  machinse 
in  good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf.  Ip.  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.— Tile  factory  where  tile 
has  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  No  factory 
near.  Address,  G.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

3.  1.  c. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

1.  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

4.  tf.  T.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Thoroughly  reliable,  experienced 
burner  of  paving  brick.  Round  down-draft 
kilns.  Will  pay  $150  per  month  to  satisfactory 
party.  Give  previous  position,  references,  to  save 
time.  Address,  B.  C.  D., 

4.  3.  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE.  One  Sword  & 
Sons  Brick  Machine,  of  their  latest  pattern- 
good  as  new,  but  little  used.  Reason  for  selling, 
not  adapted  to  the  clay.  Also  /hew  duplicates 
which  cost  $33.60.  Price  for  above  $250.  Apply  to 

John  S.  Horlbeck, 

4.  4.  c.  Charleston,  S.  C. 


WANTED.  A  gentleman  with  $10,000  to  $15,000 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  far  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kilu  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.  Orwill  put  property  in  a  joint 
stock  company.  A  valuable  clay  bank 
suitable  for  fire  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
or  pottery.  There  is  also  a  large  frame  build¬ 
ing  with  8  foot  Dry  Pan  and  Boiler  and  Engine 
of  60  h.  p.  Clay  has  been  tested  and  will  stand 
the  heat,  of  the  best  clays  in  Ohio.  There  can 
be  made  a  home  demand  for  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

E.  N.  Maxwell, 

3.  2.  d.  Texarkana,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE.  One  slide-valve  engine,  14x24,  com¬ 
plete  ;  two  boilers  48  inches  in  diameter  by 
20  feet  long,  12  6-inch  tubes  in  each ;  mud  and 
steam  drums,  fire  fronts,  breeching,  sheet  iron 
smoke  stack,  safety  valve,  steam  guage  and  steam 
pipe  connections ;  one  doctor  pump  suitable  to 
supply  above  boilers.  Also  three  Chaser  Clay 
Mills,  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  all  necessary  gearing  and 
shafting.  Also  extra  heavy  mill  with  revolving 
bottom,  similar  to  wet  pan,  but  much  heavier,  for 
grinding  broken  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  material.  The  above  machinery  is  in  good 
order,  and  is  to  he  sold  on  account  of  removal.  It 
can  he  seen  running  at  factorv  of  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  Ewing  Ave.,  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  St.  Louis. 

Address,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

3.  tf.  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PUBLIC  SALE.  The  plant  of  the  Muscatine 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  with  all  machinery, 
lands,  rights,  etc.,  will  he  offered  at  public  sale, 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  ’93,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  S  ile  to  take  place  at  the 
works,  located  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa,  on  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R’y.  The  works 
are  in  good  repair,  with  power  and  machinery  for 
making  25,000  brick  and  14,000  3-in.  tile  daily.  For 
further  information,  address 

R.  C.  Schenck, 

5-1-d  Muscatine,  Iowa 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  dt  sired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 


Mention  the  Clay-  Worker. 


7VYOCK  BROS., 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


ARCHITECTURAL  Terra  Cotta  and  Faience 
foreman  seeks  engagement.  Age  40,  experi¬ 
enced  in  taking  off  quantities,  setting  out  scale 
and  full  size  drawings,  #le  mangaement  of  plaster 
shop,  the  mixing  and  pressing  by  hand  or  steam 
of  red  and  fire  clays,  majolica  and  other  colors  and 
glazes.  Undeniable  testimonials  for  ability  and  in- 
tegri  tyduring  12  years  service  with  last  employers 
The— Burmantofts  Co.,  Leeds,  England.  Address, 

J.  P.  Norman,  101  Washington  St., 
5-1-c  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOB  SALE.— A  Rarig  pipe  press  of  large  capacity 
and  in  good  order,  very  cheap.  Aadress, 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 

3.  l.  d.  Brazil,  Ind. 


iTIOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
JJ  Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la. 


PLANT’S 


PATENT  ^ 

DOWN  DRAFT 

KILN. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

12.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.— The  finest  of  clays  for  pavers  or 
hollow  blocks,  in  large  quantities— in  the 
bank— can  be  loaded  on  cars  by  steam  shovel, 
within  a  few  miles  of  gas  towns,  on  competing 
railroads,  where  inducements  are  offered  for 
factories.  Address,  P.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

3. 1.  c. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-m. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
Thesa  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter' 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  “Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  machinery.  One 
No.  7  Penfield  Brick  Machine,  tile  dies  3  to  12 
inches,  brick  dies  and  table  complete  2  spring 
trucks,  one  portable  boiler  and  engine,  12  horse 
power.  All  in  good  running  order  and  will  sell 
at  a  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Price  8400.  Address 

Frank  Langraff, 

s  tf  8p  Albion,  Ind. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Momence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
...Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

3  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  HI. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  88  to  89.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Fran  cisco,. Cal. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
fl  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

%  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE. 


BY  direction  of  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  of  New  Jersey,  I  will  sell  at  public  ven¬ 
due,  on  the  premises  at  Old  Bridge,  in  the  township 
of  Sayreville,  in  the  country  of  Middlesex,  and 
State  of  New  Jersey,  on 

Wednesday,  the  thirty-first  day  of  May, 
A.  D.,  1898, 

between  the  hours  of  12  and  5,  to  wit,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  said  day,  the  lands  and  build¬ 
ings  used  by  the  Old  Bridge  Tile  Company  as  a 
Tile  Manufactory,  including  the  kilns,  machinery, 
implements  and  tools  used  by  said  company  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles. 

Conditions  made  known  on  day  of  sale. 

Theodore  B.  Booraem, 

Receiver  Old  Bridge  Tile  Company, 

119  Church  Street, 

5-1-d  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Are  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  +e- 

NO  BREAKDOWNS  and  NO  DELAYS. 

— -■  ■  -t>  Write  for  I’riees.  £  ..  , — •-*- 

C1bvb13I|(I  wtieemariow  4  into.  Co.,  zezeeeeei  Clovoiand,  flliio. 


CHAIVlPlOri  STEEL 

BRICK  DRYER  CARS 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 
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was  an  inventor 


:A  A  A. 


THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


I3ST 


BRICKS 


Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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niXON’SHRAPHITE  PAINT 

FOR  TIN  OR  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK.  Tin  roofs  well  painted  have  not  re- 
IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL.  quired  repainting  for  io  to  15  years. 
It  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  circular. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


(COPYRIGHTED  189IJ 

E8Pr.CIAU.Y  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CI.AY  PITS. 


ELEYHTORS 

m  .  .  FOR .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


malleable.  Steel,  Came  and  Special  Cftains, 

Designed  for . 

Elvators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  Street-  ) 

New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  jColuinbllS,  Ollio, 


CAPITAL  WANTED.  Two  men,  one  having  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Art  and  Floor  Tile,  and  the  other  an 
Analytical  Chemist  of  thorough  learning  and 
practice,  also  a  decorator  of  china  glass,  etc.,  would 
like  to  interest  capital  in  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods. 
Samples  of  all  can  be  shown. 

Address,  Wm.  Douglas, 

5.  250. 1.  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


A  TTENTION  BRICKMAKERS.  For  sale  or 
r\  lease.  the  most  valuable  clay  beds  in  the 
South,  situated  12  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  on  thelinesof  the  Savannah,  Florida  &  Wes¬ 
tern  and  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsula  Rail 
Roads  No  hauling,  as  the  clay  begins  where  those 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  ;  and  000  feet  from 
their  depots  and  turnouts.  A  great  deal  of  availa¬ 
ble  labor  and  cheap  wood.  Tests  of  clays,  show 
vitrified  bricks  for  street  paving  and  fire  bricks, 
red  buffi  and  six  different  shades  of  reddish  brown 
for  building  fine  fronts.  Address, 

.  A.  E.  Moynelo, 

5.  3.  c.  .  Savannah,  Ga. 


Use  The  Heat  From  Cooling  Kilns. 

We  have  a  Patent  Pending  for  which  we  believe 
is  the  only  proper  way  of  conducting  heat  from 
cooling  kilns.  Can  be  applied  to  all  down  draft 
kilns  that  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other.  We  enter  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  into 
fire  box  of  near  kiln,  where  we  also  admit  cold  air. 
Regulating  hot  and  cold  air  with  d&mpers,  at  will. 
Parties  wishing  to  use  this  system  should  write  to 

Joseph  Hickson, 

5-tf-d  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principa 
cl  ay  8  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &,  Portable 

all  sizes. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  <fe 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GCAR.tHTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THE  VANDUZEN  GAS  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

_  -  CINCINNATI,  O 

paper  when  you  wr*te. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 


MUNN  &  CO.,  3G1  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. OO  a 
vear;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxby. 

C.  B.  Ryan, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LARGE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Brain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  "that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 


LITHOGRAPHING.  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 


ZINC  ETCHINGS.  •  •  AND  •  •  .  HALFll?NE5, 

Fine  Printing  of  all  Kinds  •  uuuu 


BEST  SITES 


^EUllS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 


are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


,  <3jRiTE  FOR  PAMPHLET  ^ 

g^ABSUIiilV^ 


Qquble strength 

culvert 

PIPE 

with 


Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time^Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  ®r^s. 
he  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  geara  and 
lakes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and duality  we 
xopnt  nmip  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  oi 

Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12 .M8A  We^annac- 
n re  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
dges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
>f  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
nches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  ‘2%  up  to  10  inches. 

Bfeg’For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  near  New  Court  House. 


At>H iaH,  micH. 


PARKHILL,  oisrrr^i^io. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The)  Cla  y- w  orker. 
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Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HANE-POWEE. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  {accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


(IjOTJID’S  PATEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


flDflUT  brick 
uilfljil  machine 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  ]into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 


SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 


FACE  OFbTILE. 


pit^H  QUAY  {^OOFIflG  TILiE. 

Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery  under, 
heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrification.  Color 
bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per  square  (100  sq.  feet)  700 
lbs.  Fireproof,  Waterproof,  Frostproof,  Everlasting.  A  non¬ 
conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer.  No  paint.  No 
cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth  surface.  The  best, 
cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the  world.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roofs  in  the  country. 

UNDER  SIDE. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  he  laid  at  one-fourth  pitch  and 
upwards  to  straight.  This  company  owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  except  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  will  negotiate 
for  Factories  to  manufacture  on  royalty.  Prices  very  low  for  tile. 
For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

01aa.cix3.ri.6Ltl,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


CHASE’S 

Improved 

BRICK  PRESS 


C.  B.  CHHSE, 

910  Prince  St.,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN 
AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  BRICK. 

Write  for  particulars. 


BRICK  MADE  FROM  CLAY  RIGHT  FROM  BANK 


HUTOPIjlTIC  GLflY  CONVEYOR. 


A  New  System,  Very  Practicable  and 
Economical. 

Ilustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Lafayette  Freigfit  Elevator  Co., 

170  East  Spruce  St., 

MANCHESTER,  N-  H- 


FIRE  BRICK 

- FOB - 

Kiln  Building 

and  Boiler  Setting 

MANUFACTURED  AND  KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 

Soutltem  Fire  Brick  works, 

Correspondence  solicited  RICHMONiD,  VA. 


-FOR- 


M  I  Ut.tR.lNC 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

BordenTbelleck  dTco.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  oellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

BORDER,  gEMiECK  §  06.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Semd  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGK) 


Ths  "HJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


ZMZIZDZDILEFFOIR.T,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT  MERRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7vmCHINe  CO., 

MAWTJFA.OT-P-SERS. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  TV  /f  -f  H  H  1  r—f-  Hhin 

and  40,000  per  lOlhouriday.  )  1VA  1EJ.LJ.  ifc? pUI  L,  WIIIU. 
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Single  &  Duplex  Pumps. 

.ftoRizo/iTAL  amdVe^tical  Puyv\p,5. 
Jesrt>e5icfi\  &  Workmanship. 
Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


J 


BVBUS  <Ss  BB0T77"^.B5O’S 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  hav*  for  mon  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Kstimateslof  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZDeilljr  Oia.tp-u.-fc,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gio  Market  St.  Factories:  { Howa£!d  In&Soads' 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OFDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMlLLS.  I^B-PRESSES, 

Stone-9xtracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCf\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

C0/v\PLETEBRICI\0RT I  LB  OUTf  ITS 


■ot#1 

MAR  WOOD 


•^PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


o^vCt 

In  n  u  61  TO  70X 
,PlKE0PERAH0tiSE/7KlrlK1MATI 

fourth  st.  QNCINNATI, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  0HI°- 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  ’C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stkele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J*  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  Q. 
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OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


I  AERATED  FUEL  COMPANY’S 

Gives  the  best  oil  Are.  200  plants  in  use.  Adopted  by  large  concerns  on  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Kilns.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  U.  S.,  Springfield,  mass 

The  J.  R.  Armstrong  System, 


....OF.... 


Rurning  (^rude  Petroleum 


_  . .  „  .  |  Tlie  secret  of  burning  oil  successfully,  lies  in  atomizing  it  and  furnishing  sufficient 

(  )tfO  (  rasoline  JKnenneS.  air  at  the  right  point  to  consume  all  the  gases  generated.  The  setting  and  equipping  is 

&  I  therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


REFERENCES s 

We  cheerfully  refer  by  permission  to  the  following  plants  who  are  now  using  our  burners  to  good  ad 

vantage: 

BRICK  AND  STEAM  PLANTS. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Vandalia  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  West  and  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  A.  m.,  10:45 
a.  M.,  12:10  p.  M.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STEAM  PLANTS. 

Gill  Boiler  Co.,  World’s  Fair  Plant. 
Michigan  Carbou  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Adkinson  Saw  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lassig  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 
M.  Brand  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Northwestern  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
P.  Lieber  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
C.  Maus  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Duhl  Brewing  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Paper  Mill,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bryan  Electric  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

We  are  prepared  to  equip  plants 
their  superiority  over  all  others 
OIL  as  a  fuel. 


Adam  J.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Weber  &  Labahn  Brick  Co:,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wendle  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  Lill  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Delothe  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Nappanee.  Ind. 

F.  E.  Dickinson  Brick  Co.,  Walcottville,  Ind. 
Frcsinger  Brick  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Peerless  Brick  Co  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mayre  &  Toll  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mace  Marble,  Glass  &  Lime  Co.,  Menominee  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

,  of  any  character.  Our  burners  have  demonstrated 
Send  for  Circular  telling  of  the  ADVANTAGES  OF 

J.  RHWSTHOfiG  CO., 

“The  Temple,”  Room  616,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  tor  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCE.OFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  orker 
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RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

EAGLE  BALANCED  YALVE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plants.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EflGLE WHINE  WORKS  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INI*. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.  M.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


JO  Necu  cHflmPioN 

•  ia.  DUUI\  O  brick  moUHD 

■^l-Sanding  machine.!^? 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine,  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who 
purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all  the  right,  tile  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew 
C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton,  to  Letters  Patent  for  said  machine. 


The  “New  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing  and  being  much  more  simple  and  durable. 

Several  of  the  machines  have  been  in  use  the  past  season,  giving  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Address  all  communications  to 

J.  H.  BUCK, 

No.  76  Oneida  Street,  -  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  <fe  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

.  Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO, 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

- 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  W  m.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
hesapeake  &,  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
rain  with  through  Dining  Car  between, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


m  TIIOE  THOLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND — 

INDI  4NAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.  m 

*No.  12  Passenger .  1-20  p  ni 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p!  m- 

fNo.  16  Express . 11:10  p.  m. 

ARRIVE. 

*No  9  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p  m 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m 

fNo.  17  Express .  3:20  a  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  ail  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass.  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 
CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 

N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


EAGLE  IKON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWAi 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  He  Wheels 
Hat  are  the 
heat  (or  BRICK 
and  TILE 
TRUCKS  and 
RRRROWS. 

«®“Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOED  METAE  WHEEE  CO.,  New  London,  O. 

Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  ■  ■  - 

• — ~=  New  London,  Ohio, 

ADDRESS,  D  J.  C.  Arnold.  + 

Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


7VIOUI-DS. 


J.  TviT  A.nBJMg  MOVLE. 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


§^“See! 


You  can 
buy  them 
for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


9  23-  HA.1TP  MOVLS. 


3.  tta  wd  MOULD. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e:  r 
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THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  HLN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat 
which  ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that 
which  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving 
a  specialty. 

■*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


ALFRED  TATES, 

Write  tor  full  description.  CAMBEIBSE,  2WC.A.SS. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Br'ck,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogden sburg,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


Louisville, New aibahys  Chicago  Rt.((9-  7 


TflE  SHORT  LINE  T0 

CHICHGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

LUBST  flflD  r*Of*TJitUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 
Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  withou  Transfer 

in  SlifSKNHATt F0S 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  8outh,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  C  L,  A  Y-W  ORKER. 


The  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER. 

==rPREPARE  YOUR  CLAY  PROPERLY  = 


Do  You  use  a  Dt*y  ov  Semi-Dry  Press  Briek  JVIaetiine  ? 

-  ntto  Your  Results  Entirely  Satisfactory? 

-  -  r,t  d  +  prepares  the  ground  clay  to  any  degree  of  moisture  required,  fur 

I  he  Arnold  Ulciy  Steamer  nishes  a  regular,  automatic  feed  to  the  machine,  makes  brick  dense 
and  compact,  insures  a  perfect  bond  and  smooth,  unchecked  surface,  saves  one-third  in  grinding,  and  results  from  kiln  show 

the  minimum  per  cent,  in  breakage. 

THE  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER  is  in  successful  use  in  connection  with  the  dry  press  machine. 

For  particulars  and  terms  address  ^  _ _ r  ^  . 

F>.  A.RNOLD,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


HENNEY.5 
,  PATENT., 


;  y/M  /////■  v//i> 


[«*//. . 


'/OX/. 


.////!/& 


I Y/////A 


epd 


COSTS  LESS 
BURNS 
WITH 
LESS 
FUEL. 


^THE  EXCELSIORS 


EASIER  TO 
HANDLE 
THAN  ANY 
KILN  IN 
THE 

COUNTRY. 


HEAT 

FROM  BURNT 
RILN  DRIES 


f  WILL  BURN 
'  ANY  KIND 
1  OF  WARE 
UNIFORM 
CHEAPER  BUILT 


OFF  GREEN  PERFECT  IN  COMBUSTION  &AdTmFIE5IRbWT0PT0  BOTTOM,  than  ANY  OTHER 
KILN  JAMES  HENNEY  INDIANAPOLIS 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


^HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 

from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood.  . 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Thr  clay-worker 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 


San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 
Kiln  yon  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction,  having 
turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  not  look  for. 
We  are  now  shutting  down  our  B— ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying  your  im¬ 
provements  on  it.  Please  forward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
will  give  you  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln  later. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Corkery,  Manager. 


SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY  and  the  highest  EFFICIENCY 

Are  the  Characteristics  of  this  Kiln. 

IT  has  taken  the  lead  and  will  remain  there.  Burns  all  kinds  of  brick  more 
uniform  and  economical  than  any  other  kiln.  I  mean  what  I  say  and 
am  prepared  to  erect  kilns  under  the  highest  guarantee,  covering  the  entire 
cost  of  kiln.  Its  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of 
burning. 

Competitors  are  warned  from  using  my  inventions  as  I  will 
protect  my  claims  at  all  hazards. 

Applications  for  unpatented  portions  of  my  improvements  now  p*  Ddii  g. 
All  first-class  plants  will  soon  be  compelled'  to  adopt  the  continuous  method 
of  burning,  so  it  is  no  use  spending  good  money  for  poor  kilns,  but  get  the 
best  at  once.  It  does  not  require  a  millionaire  to  own  one  of  my  kilns  as  my 
large  experience  in  building  these  kilns  has  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
same  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  figure. 

Write  for  description  and  estimate,  cost  of  kilns  for  your  capacity. 

Address  communications  to 

I*.  I..  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


R  II  r  MCV  chain  belting 

1  .  11.  Lf.  IVliT  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS 


.  APPROVED  ;  TPIilANCES  FOR  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


*  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


&  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

R  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOB  ELEYRT1NC  CLAY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles*  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

MicHia^Lisr. 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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BRICK  MOLD  IiIRERS. 


Do  YOU  know  that..,. 

BRHNCH-CROOKES  SRW  GO., 

liouis,  JVTo., 


Are  making-  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bpaneh-Crookes  Sacu  Co., 

St.  Lioctis, 


-*~THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES  - 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  Hew  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Stylbj28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG,  GO., 


The  Clay-worker. 
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DORNFELD’S 


PATENT  -' 

CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 

Manufactured  by 

The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  =  =  -  PENN. 


*®*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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TH  K  O  DA  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


J.  A.  SMITH,  NEW  CUMBERLAND,  W.  VA., 

MINER  AND  SHIPPER  OF 

WBl  VIRGINIA  CLAYS. 

In  bulk  or  barrel,  ground  or  unground,  flake  or  dust.  Correspondence  solicited  with  Manufacturers  desiring  color  and 

form  in  high  grade  building  bricks. 


The  BOSTON  BRICK!  ASHLAR. 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415.773,  4'5,774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


Horn  (Mention,  Please,  Regarding  GLflY  DISI)ITEGRHTORS ! 

SINCE  WE  CAN  PROVE  WHAT  WE  CLAIM 
LET  US  STATE  SOME  HARD  FACTS . 


That  the  “Creager”  Disintegrators  are  being  adopted  by  the  best  known  manufac¬ 
turers  because  of  their  correct  scientific  principles — excellent  mechanical  construction — 
generous  capacity  and  great  durability.  These  machines  are  perfectly  balanced,  are 
arranged  to  drive  with  one  or  two  belts  and  can  be  regulated  to  any  condition  of  material. 
They  will  and  are  grinding  wet  clay  and  mud  with  equal  rapidity.  The  Gutting 
Bars  are  hard  and  tough,  have  one  and  one-half  inches  wearing  surface,  being  quickly 
and  easily  set  out  (as  to  the  truth  of  this  last  item  we  refer  to  those  who  have  been  using 
the  machines  for  the  past  three  years).  Blue  prints,  cuts  and  specifications  of  the  various 
sizes  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Kindly  allow  us  to  submit  some  letters  from  those  who  have  thoroughly  tried  their 
merits. 


Jonathan  CreacjeF’s  Sons, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


The  Clay- w  orker. 
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The  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


PATENTED  FEBRUARY  5,  1889. 


Is  the  only  machine  made  that 
will  sand  the  moulds  better  than 
can  be  done  by  hand ;  at  the 
same  time 


SAVE  LABOR  AND  SAND. 


It  has  no  light  complicated  parts 
to  wear  or  break,  no  place  for  the 
moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays. 


It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  any  size  mould. 
It  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  -We  guarantee  it  to  do  as  claimed  and  ship  on  trial. 
Write  for  prices  to 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Buns  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Mestrs.  Main  Belling  Co.,  Chicago: 


February  28,  1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  worUs  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


SOIiB  mflflUFHCTO^El?S, 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Hill. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it 


We  aluitays  Prove  it  in 

/,  \  i 


the  End. 


I 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  ot  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  oi  else  haxesame 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  diying  off  oui  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOI 

LOUIS  H.  REFPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con" 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
ny  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
ibis  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
aces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
isk  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

/.  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

. 92.  j 


Office  of  J. _ 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row  Yours  very  truly, 

ow’  J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana.  -Ave.  KAATSAS  CITY,  MO • 


i 
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WIIiMAMS'  “"JStv. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C'  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M.  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO 


OVED 


PATENTS 


NS  4? ?,993 ,  JUNE  SS.  <892- 
N?  477,994,  JUNE.2S.  <892  . 

N?  487, <74  ,  NOV.  29.  <892  . 

N®  A9<, 037,  JAN.  31 .  <893 . 
N?  A91, 038,  JAN  .30893 


ijiniiHiiininn^ 


OFFICER  :  A 

DAVID  RANKIN  ,  PRESIDENT.  JOSEPH  CONLEY , VICE  PRESIDENT, 


TARKIO ,  MO .  SI  JOSEPH,  MO. 

W.F.RANKIN,  SECRETARY,  J,M. WOLFE,  TREASURER, 

TARKIO  ,  MO  .  TARKIO.MO. 

H  .J. BOWEN, GEN'L  MANAGER  W.O. MILLER,  ASS’TM'G'R, 
StJOSEPH.MO.  SX  JOSEPH , MO . 

1^ 


THIS  kiln  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in,  or  braces 
*  to  keep  in  repair.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  you  complete  control  of  the  draft.  You  can  burn  your  brick 
evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  them  the  same  way,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
ANNEALED  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  per  M.  to  make  the  very  best  vitrified  shale  paving  brick.  One 
man  can  fire  the  largest  sized  kiln.  The  slack  is  converted  into  gas  and  ALL  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  is  utilized. 
It  is  a  smoke  consumer  and  a  profit  producer.  Please  write  our  General  Manager  at  once  lor  lull  information. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 
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eru^^ucce^fuUy^la^co^^inlng  stones, ^a^drfgs^eulp^  to m^^ea^fl1r8/-cla^brlS^fl,nd1faWnf 

the^weustage  ofbrick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

u»ed  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  OHIVEBSJL  HULL  CO.,  New YorK.U.S.H. 


STEIN  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— 1  Vi  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (U  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  ■  ■  •  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  »  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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It  You  Want  Brick  Him  Yon  StioutU  Investigate  il|t  "ORERBER.” 


•  •  • 


WHY? 


•  t  • 


BECAUSE, 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
•*  It  is  every  day  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming  by  addressing, 

Jonathan  Greager’?  ^on^, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

- - 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 


The  6T.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 


A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S'-* - 4* - ♦ - «► - *"9 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


{  IN  STOCK: 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


*  Clay  mills, 

Pf  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRV  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 

potters’  Wheels  and 

“I  Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  6 I  WEN 
ORDERS 


T  M  E  C  L  A  Y-  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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Wajllogtoo’s  Regenerative  Ras 


H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 

above  mentioned  purposes. 

« 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


■£}coo  rn 
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Westminster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Clay-Worker. 


# 


Bargains  in  Machinery 

T  » 

Owing  to  disagreement  of  partners  I  have  been  appointed  Receiver 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
settlement  at  once,  that '  the  business  may  be  continued  with  as  little 
interference  as  possible,  I  will  offer  for  sale  AT  A  GREAT  REDUC¬ 
TION  IN  PRICE  all  the  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY 
and  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES  now  on  hand  which  includes  steam 
and  horse-power  Brick  Machines,  Auger  and  Plunge  Tile  Machines, 
Clay  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Endless-Belt  Cut-off  Tables,  Side-Cut 
Board  Delivery  Tables,  Side  and  End-Cut  Lubricating  Dies,  and  Side 
and  End-Cut  Solid  Dies,  Brick  Moulds,  Grate  Bars,  and  all  kinds  of 
Brickyard  Supplies,  and  a  full  line  of  repairs  for  all  their  machinery. 

For  prices,  etc.,  address, 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

For  |'401iAj4,  mflDDEfl  &  CO., 

The  business  will  be  continued  and  pa=  • 

trons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  sup- 
plies  promptly  as  heretofore. 


«®*  SEE  UST  OF  MACHINERY  ON  FOUOWING  FACE. 


THE  CL  A  Y-WORPLER. 
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NOLAN  &  MADDEN’S 

RECEIVER’S  SAFE. 


The  Following  Machinery  Now  on  Hand 


Must  be  Sold  at  Once : 


•  •  •  • 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  soft  clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6-B.  Stiff  clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  or  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5-B.  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

.  B@“The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this 

firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut-off  tables  and  complete  sets 


of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 


Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

A  large  assortment  of  side-cut  brick  tables,  end-cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt  tile 


tables,  side  and  end-cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — side  or 
end-cut,  any  and  all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  unheard-of  prices. 


In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a 
large  line  of  second-hand  brick  and  tile  machinery  that  v/ill  be  sold 

very  cheap. 


If  you  want  anything  in  the  line  of  clay  machinery  or  supplies  write 
at  once  for  prices. 


For  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


RUSHiZILLE, 


INDIANA. 


m 
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am- 


C7ays  passed  through  a  Disintegrator  which  Separates  and  Throws  out  all  Stones. 

OFFICE  OF 

Berlin  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Finest  Quality  of 

Pallet  Face,  Panel  Bulidlag  ana  Panel  Sewer  Brick. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  April  18,  1893. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen — -In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  in  which  you  ask  us  to  state  fair¬ 
ly  our  experience  with  the  No.  3  “A”  Disintegrator  which  we  purchased  of  you  in 
May  1889,  we  will  say  that  the  same  was  purchased  on  condition  subject  to  trial  and 
approval,  and  after  a  thorough  and  complete  test,  in  which  its  capacity,  strength  and 
economy  in  running  were  fully  demonstrated,  we  accepted  and  paid  for  the  same.  We 
have  operated  it  almost  constantly  in  our  brick  works  during  the  four  consecutive 
years  since,  and  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  entire  experience  with  the 
Disintegrator  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Although  our  average  speed  is  42,500 
brick  per  day,  still  we  have  operated  it  at  65,000  per  day  for  an  entire  day,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  tough,  tenacious  quality  of  our  clay,  requires  a  machine  of  unquestiona¬ 
ble  strength  and  capacity  with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction,  and  at  all  times  we  have 
found  this  Disintegrator  fully  up  to  the  requirements.  It  has  caused  us  no  delays  and 
the  expense  for  repairs  has  been  practically  nothing— except  for  parts  actually  worn 
out  with  hard  work.  During  its  phenominally  successful  run  of  over  four  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  it  has  exceeded  under  trying  conditions  our  most  ardent  anticipations. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

BERLIN  BRICK  CO. 

Per  W. 

«®*The  above  letter  is  an  honest  expression  and  not  one  given  as  part  payment  for  Disintegrator  fur¬ 
nished. 


REMEMBER  the  machine  which  has  done  this  wonderful  work  is  our  No.  3  A.  for 
which  we  claim  only  a  capacity  of  45  M.  Brick.  You  will  find  every  machine  to  do 

all  and  more  than  claimed  for  them  ,  , 

They  are  simple  in  construction  having-  no  g;ear  to  rattle  or  break. 

The  bolts  which  hold  the  steel  bars  in  place  are  not  exposed  on  surface  of  the  roll, 
which  causes  them  to  wear,  so  that  in  a  short  time  you  have  to  take  the  roll  to  the  shop  to 

have  the  bolts  removed.  .  . 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  and  shipped  subject  to  trial. . 

Prices  lower  than  any,  quality  of  machinery  taken  in  consideration. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,668.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Cut  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  lii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  -  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fe  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fe  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 
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OUR  SRBCIAUTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
*  U.  S.  A. 


The:  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k:  e:  r 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  aid  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


E$f"When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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OUR  LHT 6ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BR;fAKCHfNE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 
than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market. 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO,  \J.  S. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yards. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  orker, 
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SECOND  YEAR 

OF  THE  FIRST. 


WEIGHT 

15,500 

POUNDS. 

WILL 

OUTWEAR 

ANY 

OTHER. 


HEAVIEST  AND  STRONGEST  MACHINE  BUILT  ELR  MAKING  SAND  MOULDEDIBRICK. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Gentlemen — After  two  years’  trial  of  your  “New  Haven” 
Brick  Machine  I  most  cheerfully  endorse  my  testimonial  of  1891, 
and  will  also  say  that  we  did  not  lose  a  single  day  the  past  season 
by  breakage.  Yours  truly, 

OGDEN  BRICK  CO., 

W.  P.  Pratt,  Manager. 


FOR  PROOF  WRITE 

The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE 

OLD . 

RELIABLE 


Martin  Brick  Machines 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  FIRMS 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

ARE  NOW  WORKING 

THE  '‘MARTIN”  MACHINES. 


Each 

and 

.  i 

Every 

Machine 

is 

Built 

Under 

the' 

Personal 

Supervision 

of 

its 

Inventor. 


-Qz 


^ 


We 

Manufacture 

all 

the 

Latest 

and 

Best 

Improved 

Brick 

Machinery 

and 

Supplies. 


^  (&)— ~-($r 


•  •  • 


The  Henry  Martin  BricK  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


•  •  • 


ESTABLISHED 

1857. 


L1ACA S TIU?,  JPA..,  U.  S.  A. 

•  •  • 


INCORPORATED 

1887. 


WRITE  US _  — 

FOR  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED. 


The  c  l,  a.  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  POTTS  "?S°— 


BRICK  HACHINE. 


This  is  the  largest  and  strongest  machine  made.  It  will  work  any 
clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

It  has  one-half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  vertical  machine  and 
extra  Pug  Mill  made. 

The  Brick  made  have  clean  smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners. 

It  has  no  equal  for  strength,  durability,  quantity  and  quality  of  Brick 
made. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  clay  working  machinery  and  are 
prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Write  for  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS  INI3. 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uaants  of 
small  and  average  capacity  yatfds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  t*e modeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mope  stroke  to  the  Ppess.  This, 

necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 

/ 

been  enlarged  to  3*^ -inch  steel,  and  all  mocking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  meight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neuu  style  of  grtndet*,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighten  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVlODELi  QUAKER,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Clay-worker. 
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BOOKMAKERS  MADE  HAPPY 

At  this  writing  (May  3rd)  we  have  heard  from  the  following  parties  who  have  started 
their  “Monarchs”  for  the  season.  In  two  weeks  there  will  be  nearly  50  going. 

We  do  not  sell  these  machines ,  they  sell  themselves.  That  is  why  we 
urge  so  strongly  for  you  to  IT  A.T  WORK . 

It  has  new  principles  and  new  ideas  in  it,  and  you  must  see  it  to  fully 
appreciate  its  important  advantages • 


05 


05 


McGraw  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McWilliauss  &  McConnell,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Snyder,  Hanover,  Pa. 

F.  G.  Pfeffer  &  Co.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Tobias  Bros.,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


Simon  Kline.  Reading,  Pa. 

Rowland  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
McCausland  Bros.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Akron  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
A.  E.  Macomber,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Jno.  A.  Horsman,  Idlewild,  Ohio. 
Callahan  &  Doyle,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Adams  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wickham  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Newman  Bros.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
J.  M.  Crabill,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


|T  GO  AND  SEE  THE  NEAREST  ONE. 


offieeof  Rowland,  Mulcahv  fr  Carmichael 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  March  17th,  1893. 


Yours  of  the  14th  inst.  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted.  In  reply  will  say  that  we  are  running 
nearly  every  day  and  find  the  machine  doing  all  you  ever  claimed  for  it.  In  fact  so  far  as 
we  have  tested  it,  it  has  proven  more  than  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Carmichael  has  just  returned  from  Cleveland,  Tiffin  and  other  points  and  says,  “We 
have  made  no  mistake  in  buying  the  ‘Monarch’.”  Any  parties  you  wish  to  have  see  the 
machine  running  we  would  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  them,  and  can  cheerfully  say  to 
any  one  wishing  a  soft  mud  machine  that  they  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  your  improved 
“Monarch.”  Hoping  we  may  in  some  way  be  able  to  serve  you  in  the  future,  we  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Rowland,  Mulcahy  &  Carmichael. 

By  Parker 


A  Brickyard  Conversation 
Where  a  Monarch  is  used 

Owner  to  Visitor  “There  it 
is !  You  did  well  to  come  and  SEE 
it,  for  that  is  the  only  way  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  fully  appreciated.  When 
first  I  read  the  description  of  it,  I 
had  a  kind  of  a  hazy,  dreamy  im¬ 
pression  that  it  contained  some  vital 
improvements,  but  like  yourself  I 
did  not  realize  the  immense  money 
value  to  the  user  until  I  actually 
saw  it  in  operation.” 


“The  procession  is  passing  by.”  Get  in  it. 


The  Wellington  JVlaehine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 
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The  cla y- w o r k e r . 


*  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  ^ 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 

-  WITH  - 

PHOENIX  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Gars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tames, 

and  full  Dryer  Equipments.  Engines  and  Boilers  and  General  machinery. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish¬ 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  are  wedded  to  no  particular  Brick  Machine  or  system  of  manu- 
factoring  bricks,  but  will  examine  your  clay,  location  and  all  conditions, 
and  put  in  the  machinery  on  system  best  adapted  to  your  clay  and  local¬ 
ity.  We  will  build  the  plant  and  turn  it  over  to  you  and  guarantee  it  to 
make  first-class  bricks,  as  economically  as  they  can  be  produced  in  that 
particular  section. 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK. 

& 

•  '  ■  >■ 

New  beginners  should  not  fail  to  consult  us  before  erecting  a  plant. 

And  “old  timers”  might  get  some  good  points  from  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

500  EAST  WATER  STREET, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Clay-w  o  r  k  e  k 


WIL^ 


®H  W.  GALLAWAT.  PRESIDENT. 


FRED.  8.  NAUQLR,  .Superintrndkn'C. 


HAS.  <X  RAJ'JN,  StC'T  X  TREASURER. 


The  Onondaga  Vitrihed  Brick  Co. 

(Trade  Mark  “  ONONDAGA") 

— ^MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

VITRIFIED  PAVING,  BUILDING  AND  SEWER  BRICKS, 
front  bricks.  IIOLLOW  bricks  and  firk  proofing. 

r.o<ory  »■  Wcu-oor.,  N  7  .  on  WMt  Shore  B.  B  Office.  No  34  Grand  Open.  Bouee  Block. 


WOtt/Sj 


(2fy-la.citAe ,  c/lf  NQV.  1?>  1892> 


J  .  w.  Peru' laid  (■  Son, 

Willoughby,  0. 

Gentlemen, - 

/ 

Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  Oct.  ?.?th  inqiurmg 
as  to  the  working  of  your  #10  Augur  Machine  and  automatic  cutter 
that  we  have  recently  put  in,  will  say  that  it  is  giving  enure 
satisfaction  and  while  the  machine  is  only  guaranteed  for  30,000 
brick  per  day.  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  from  4b  to 
50,000  per  day  with  it  if  we  couJd  only  give  it  sufficient  clay,, 
but  at  present  we  have  only  two  7’  Wet  pans  to  feed  it  with  ana 
we  find  that  they  will  not  begin  to  feod  it  as  much  clay  as  it 
will  take.  In  our  opinion  it  is  tne  best  machme  of  the  kind  on 
the  market  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it,  and  will  be  glad  to  snow 
any  party  lacking  for  machinery  this  machine  in  operation. 

Very  It  rul  y, 

ONONDAGA  VITRIFIED  RRTCK  CO., 
ay  K£2-C7' 


"[Ke  V/esfern  ^ipe  aod  f)rick  (on)par)S>. 

Capital.  $200,000.00. 

Fire,  Coke  Oven,  Dry  'Pressed  St  Building  Brick. 

(JoLcien,  Solo.,- . Feb.„.i3th,_ _ _ _ l8gz>  ... 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:- 

The  No.  10  Auger  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  Spring  is 
a  machine  of  which  we  are  proud.  We  make  on  It  Fire  Brick;  also  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick:  it  will  easily  turn  out  30,000  brick  per  day,  all  well  made 
and  out  off  perfectly  square  by  your  automatic  cut-off. 

The  machine  is  strong  and  substantially  built , -requires  com¬ 
paratively  but  little  power  to  operate  it,  in  fact  is  giving  us  entire 
satisfaction 

Yours  truly, 

THE  WESTERN  PIPE  &  BRICK  COMP^ 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  MBchine. 


Well=Founded 
Conclusions 


If  such  letters  as  those 
presented  herewith  mean 
anything,  they  conclusive¬ 
ly  prove  that  we  are  at 
least  not  overrating  our 
machinery,  but,  if  any, 
thing,  setting  the  mark 

below  what  it  will  actually 
accomplish. 

Why  we  need  explain  the 
merits  of  our  machinery, 
when  our  customers  can  do 
it  so  much  better,  and  from  a 
standpoint  which  admits  of 
no  controversy  or  doubt  ? 

J  W  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery  Makers, 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 
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Evory  time  you  press  a  brick  by  hand,  you 
waste  money ;  your  money  would  go  twice  as  far 
by  using  a  Power  Press.  It  will  do  all  a  hand 
press  can,  and  do  it  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper. 

But  don’t  buy  a  poor  power  press— it  won’t 
pay  you.  There  are  different  grades  of  power 
presses  as  of  everything  else.  The  Penfield  is  the 
simplest,  least  complicated  and  strongest;  will  last 
longest  and  cost  least  for  repairs ;  is  up=to=date ; 
fully  guaranteed.  A  postal  card  will  bring  full 
particulars.  Address  J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 
Willoughby  Ohio. 
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The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 


cHAmPiop  op  the  oioRiiD. 

The  “1SJBW  DEPARTURE”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RECEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything-  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 
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THE 

(lew + Kiln  •  Brief  *  piacum 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

mE  Hndersoe  Founlry  &  macQlne  warfs 

IfiD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


End  View  of  Pug  Mill. 


The  Chief  “r£f" 

<WSEPARATOR.« 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  Separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1 %  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

- ,o4o.. - 

PUG  MILLS,  v 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  Correspondence  Solicited. 


We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  UNPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  JRHCHINE. 


^ 
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The  COLUMBIAN. 


I  >4? 


The  One  Press  Will  Press' Them  AIl. 


The  Columbian.  ^ 

'«tu« f  xi itroH  which  a  brickmaker  experiences  when  he  has  invested 

inat  .ii!:ea  ^eeiin9  $600  in  an  experimental  re-press  and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 
can  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 

= - - - TK  COLUMBIAN,-  — 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secure  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 

Manufactured  by  C.  1ST.  Raymond  cfe  Co.9 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  OtliO# 
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“flo.  l-A.” 

Our  medium  size  machine, 
with  Upright  Pug  Mill  un¬ 
excelled  for  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks, 
Fire  Roofing,  etc. 

— iSv — 

Capacity  25  to  40  M. 

Brick  per  10  Hours. 


“Little  Giant”  Re  -press 


With.  Steel  Lined  Die. 


The  strongest,  most  accurate 
working  and  largest  capacity 
hand  Repress  on  the  market. 
Over  1,500  in  use.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Write  for  anything  you  may 
want  in  the  line  of  Claywork- 
ing  Machinery,  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  tell  us  to  send  our  1893 
Catalogue. 


IWICHlGflfi  Bf^ICK  &  TILtE  JVIACHlNE  CO.,  morenei,  mieh. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 
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THE  CLA  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


SAVE  YOURnONEY 


BY  BUYING 
THE  BEST. 


HttilllliH 


THE  “PliYlWOHTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster^  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and*[do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it?J 
With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pugging  device. 


We  build  our  flachines 
for 

STRENGTH 

.  .  and  .  . 

DURABILITY. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 

It  will  Tell  You 
All  About  It. 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


i  I 

\  ;  P-_ - , — n  „  ,  ■■ 

B51 

* _ / 

The  pate-Gunsaallas  Co., 


[Mention  the  Cky-Werker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 
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Drake’s  Standard  DIhcrine  Works, 


CL  T.  Propbietob, 

Office  &  Salesroom  :  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory  :  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  6  Crushers ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  8  Crushers;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers ;  J.  B.;Legnard  is  running  4 
Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  3  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ; 
John  Busse  is  running  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE:— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  he  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says :  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington  <S 
Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


The  Cla  y-W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


CD  Cb'-'S 


The  Clay-worker 
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J©— S3— &L 


HWNUFflCTURED  BY 

— U-  (s — ?2 — qT 


THE  DECflTUH  LEADER  mpG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  ISOS  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO.s 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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The  Frey=Sheckler  Co. 


We  manufacture  the  best  of  Dry  and  Wet-Pans.  The  numerous 
testimonials  on  file  in  our  offices  prove  it. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  everything  needed  in  the  Clayworking  busi¬ 
ness.  Six  sizes  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  Represses, 
Hand  and  Automatic  Cutting  Tables,  Screens,  Crushers,  Elevators, 
Conveyors,  Dry  Houses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Get  our  prices  before  investing  a  cent. 


Th.e  Frey-Slieckler  Co., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  '■^^^^^Bucyrus,  Ohio,  IT.  S.  A. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  IN . 


The  Ft.  Smith  Paving  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  recently  purchased  two  of  our  Eagle  Steam  Power  Re¬ 
presses.  See  what  they  have  to  say. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  April  24,  1893. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  two  of  your  “Eagle”  represses  for  something  oyer  thirty  days,  and  wish  to  express  our  entire 
satisfaction  with  them.  Before  placing  our  order  we  examined  carefully  the  merits  of  the  various  steam  presses  on  the  market,  and 
liking  the  general  construction  of  yours  best,  bought  from  you  with  the  proviso  that  the  presses  should  fulfill  all  of  your  representa¬ 
tions.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  have  done  so.  The  machines  are  simply  and  durably  built  and  have  run  with  uniform  ease 
and  smoothness,  putting  a  very  heavy  pressure  on  the  brick.  They  have  been  making  from  20  to  22  strokes  per  minute,  each  ma¬ 
chine  repressing  from  2,400  to  2,880  brick  per  hour.  We  can  sincerely  recommend  them  to  the  trade. 

Very  truly  yours,  FORT  SMITH  PAVING  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

By  M.  D.  Hunton,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


THE  FREY=5HECKLER  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 

Clay  Working  Machinery 


.  Bucyrus,  Olio,  II.  8. 1 


A  PRIDE  TO  IT’S  OWNERS,  v 


When  you  want  a  Repress,  Strong, 
Simple  and  Paramount  in  Effective= 
ness  and  Capacity,  Buy  Ours.  A  Mis= 
take  cannot  be  Made  when  You  Pur= 
chase  it. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty«Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Lancaster  five., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+« 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


-.A.2T3D- 


MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KIL-N  CHSTINCS  OF  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

|^*See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  c  la  y- w  orker, 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Lianeastei?  five., 

•+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 
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IMPROVED  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


WE  recognize  the  fact  that  the  trade  grows  more  exacting,  and  the  demand  is  for  bet¬ 
ter  brick  and  better  machinery.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery  which  will  produce  the  best  quality  or  brick  at  the  lowest  cost. 


“MAMMOTH  JUNIOR”  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  is  compact,  simple,  self-contained,  dust  proof,  has  rotary  force  feed,  improved  thrust  Bearing,  safety  front,  fric 
tion  clutch  pulley,  and  lubricating  brick  die.  _  ..  ,  ..  ,  _ 

All  of  the  few  parts  this  machine  has  are  very  heavy,  and  none  of  them  will  cause  you  trouble.  Write  for  particulars. 


ANOTHER  •  PUG  •  7A.I  LL-.-te- 


Our  Pug  Mills  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  capacities.  They  have  new  and  valuable  features.  They  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Why  not  get  a  Pug  Mill  that  will  PUG  your  clay,  not  one  that  simply  conveys  the  clay  from  one  end  to  the  other.  WHY  . 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LOOK  US  UP. 


FREESE  &  CO., 


ADDRESS  E.  JV[. 


GA.LION,  OHIO. 


The  Cla  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 
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•4I  AND  5TILL  THEY  COMEHS-- 


Hornellsyille,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — Yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  would 
say,  that  we  are  manufacturing  paving  brick  fiom  shale  rock  on  the 
machine  we  purchased  of  you  in  March  last.  The  machine  is  strong 
and  well  suited  for  making  this  class  of  brick,  doing  the  work  easily. 
We  require  a  very  stiff  column  of  clay,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
this  machine  produces  the  kind  of  brick  we  want. 

Very  truly, 

HORNELLSYILLE  BRICK,  TILE  &  T.  C.  CO. 


California,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ) 

May  30,  1892.  j 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Sirs: — The  machine  is  doing  first-class  work — the  best  I  ever  saw. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is.  I 
have  made  at  the  rate  of  4,500  per  hour,  and  know  that  it  is  not  near 
what  it  will  do. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  H.  MARTIN. 


Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  October  25, 1992. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — Your  favor  of  October  22nd  received.  We  are  glad  to 
furnish  you  our  testimonial  with  reference  to  our  experience  with  the 
Ohio  Brick  Machine.  We  commenced  to  make  brick  about  the  first 
of  last  April.  The  machine  works  like  a  charm.  The  machine  is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  works  beautifully  and  makes  a  perfect  brick. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  H.  &  M.  N.  BARNES. 


/ 
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FLETCHER  &  THOfl AS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


It^This  riachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  Hill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


THE  NEW  QD0KEH 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
■  5,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars,  Etc. 


Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

■  50,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  w,,hSlS‘Ew.  .1.  Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc.  •  Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


FL,I$'TGIII5I£  &  'THOMAS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

..USED... 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


JSfiiJfflN®  §®. 


J4ANFRS.0F 


OP  ALL  KINDS  FOB 

Miring  &  Mining  Machinery 

AMD  ALL  OTHER  PURPOSES 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  HIND 


- USED  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS 


Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU?— - 


THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 


EASTERN  OFFICE  i 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

GHIICAGO,  IXjL. 


The 

PERFECTION 
HYDRAULIC 
BRICK  PRESS 
and.... 

ANDRUS  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
BRICK  PRESS 

Are  the’  best  Presses  in 
the  market. 


The  ^ 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 
....and 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


A  LL  of  the  above  appliances  are  in  use  at  the  yards  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  Collinsville,  Ill.,  who  are  producing  the  finest  quality  Press  Brick  in  the 
country,  free  from  granulation. 

We  solicit  an  inspection  of  our  works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building,  ST.  LOUIS.  M!0. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  press. 

no  sjsam  juiouNn  'tub  brick. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS!- 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Folly  Guaranteed. 


r  H  R  C  JL  A  Y- W  O  R  PC  R  R 
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The  SimPSON  Ep 


pess. 


-Apply  to 


THE  SIMPSON 

BRICK  PRESS  CO, 

Room  412,  87  and  89  Wash.  St., 

^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Agents  for  Canada, 


WRTEHOUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brandtford,  Canada. 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


S  U.  S.  DRY  Clay  Brick  Press 

Is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  representative 
of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  and  above  all,  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


MHKES  FINE  FINISHED  FHCES  *• 


WE  BUILD 
™  TWO  MOLD 

THREE  MOLD  and 
FOUR  MOLD 

MACHINES.  > 
LARGER  TO  ORDER. 


Clay  sent  us,  freight  prepaid, 
will  receive  our  prompt  atten= 
tion,  pressed  and  burned,  and 
sample  brick  returned. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 


The  United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWHLD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

mi  to  1113  UNITY  BUILDING,  79  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


The  Clay-worker 
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THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 


Somerset  &  JolmsoaDurgRlfg.  Co. 

SOtVIH^SET,  tVIflSS. 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Paving 


KH  ft 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE  ~X 


Branch  Office 


713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


D  LEVER  BRICK  PRESS 


DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 


zx: 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 
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WHITTAKER  FREES  BRICK  H&GIINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry, 

•41HAS  no  equal  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick.*. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  Quiney,  Ill. 


The  C  h  a  y~  w  o  k  k  e  r. 
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Send  fot»  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Ji.  0.  U/tyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 

Triple  Pressure) 


Weight  75,000  pounds,  Capacity  85,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


jR oom  207  Laclede  Building, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  Cl  a  y- w  o  r  k:  r  r 


0#9 


THIS  +  PRESS  + 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORf4A|V[Ef4TAb  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

18  Reasons  why ** is suver- 

lyCO^Ull^  ior  to  all  others. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABEE.  ADDRESS, 


COLUMBIA  JWA^UFflCTUWG  CO., 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS, 


MO 
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Description. 


T  f~^i  ^.The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
.  11  •  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

NlN(jLb  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.”  *  S 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pine  and  the  revolving  cage  Wiree. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  ki  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  makejfine  brick,  we  believe'we  can  furnish  you^the'best  machinery,  ami  desire  that  you  com 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDW’S  FOUNDRY  UNO  niflCHlNE  WORKS.  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


60* 


T  H  ED  C  L  A  V- W  O  R  T<  K  R . 


Millions 


Reau 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired  for 
any  responsible  party,  furnishing  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay  preparing 
Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings.  We  will 
make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 
proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of 
product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing? 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK.  CHICAGO. 

394  Dearborn  Street, 


Are  Being  Made  Daily  on 

goyd 

Briely 

presses. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Up=and“Down=Draft. 


The  Flood  Kiln  for  burning-  brick  of  all  kinds  is  a  wonderful  success.  It  uses  less 
fuel  than  any  other  down-draft  kiln.  Old  experienced  burners  are  enthusiastic  in  its* 
praise.  It  dries  the  brick  up-draft,  having  special  furnaces  for  this  purpose. '  It  burns 
down-draft.  It  is  scientifically  and  correctly  proportioned.  All  parts  are  under  the  per- 
fect  control  of  the  burner,  enabling  him  to  produce  brick  all  hard  and  of  a  uniform  color 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  many  Patent  Kilns  in  use,  great  fuel  eaters,  which  we 
would  change  over  at  our  own  expense  and  take  for  our  pay  the  value  of  the  fuel  saved 
in  one  year. 


THE  FLOOD  KILN. 


Extraordinary  Offer. 

We  will  build  the  Flood  Kiln  for  any  responsible  party,  at  our  own  cost  for  material 
and  labor,  and  superintend  one  or  more  burnings  of  front,  ornamental,  common  or  paving 
brick,  under  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  in  quality  of  product  and  cost,  the  loss  to 
be  ours  in  case  of  failure.  The  time  has  come  when  the  brickmaker  should  demand,  and 
obtain,  satisfactory  results  in  burning  his  own  brick  before  paying  his  money  for  yard 
rights.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHISHOLM,  BOTD  &  WHITE, 

Monon  Block. 


CHICAGO 
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Morrison’s 


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
and  Ornamental  Bricks. 


COST  OF  •  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Improved 


r'77A>s 


Kiln 


Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers]  of 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 

Brick  Manufacturer, 

505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 

R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  6a  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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•^THE*  KIL*N  •  OF  •  HTHl  E  *  PERIOD.  •*$*• 


THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent* 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Oood  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  «xc.,  «c. 


'T'HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
l  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire.  A 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 

will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  etc.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers.  .  , ,  , _ „ 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffmans  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 

NOTE  WHA.T  THE  USERS  S AY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen:— You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B.— The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  A.MERICA.N  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A 


Editor  Clay- Worker: 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 


J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
&  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


February,  1893. 

CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  v  p  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  a,s  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln,  in  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
I  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln, 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


1 FROM  CANADA. 


Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 


Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren.  .  .  _ _ 

Dear  Sirs-— We  have  visited  vour  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
reSuUFsAwerrmosrLvo^,Ve!led  tL  least  we  can  say  about  the  kilo  U  is  lolly  equal  to  .11  that  youclatmlor  tUnyo^—. 
(Extract.!  lours  vruiy , 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


Licof^5onite<H)ctober^jth^892. 


rtAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Qen’I  Manager, 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


THE 


CE^TI^ELifl 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 
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BOEHNCKE’S 
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Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


Up  and  Down  Draft 


Continuous  1  Brick  Kiln 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


'■*-O90*XJ  ADVAN'IAfOiS  OF  TUB  kiln.  C*#fce>-~ 


1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 
This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  _ _ _ 

Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 


contents  even 
dried  by  pure, 


the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Ceqtiitela  Brick  Kill)  8  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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COR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
1  recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON 
KILN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


now  so  popular  in  Germany.  It  is  very  economical. 


We  have  secured  the  sole  control  in  the  United  States  of 
Albert  Schaaf’s  Brick  Dryer,  (U.  S.  Patent  483,018.)  which  is 
For  full  particulars  see  our  catalogue. 


This  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  in  the:Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

]Mention  the  Clay -Worker.1  BUFFALO  FORGE  CO..  Buffalo.  IN.  Y. 


The  clay-worker. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


“I  tliiuk  you  have  the  Dryer  the  brick  people  are  looking:  for.”— Jno.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works, 
Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having;  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required  by  applying  six  of  the  fans  ;  and 

the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  DRY— the  best  by  grreat  odds  of  any  in  the 

market- the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.” 


,  ^fh-g-erLt  a.rxd  ZF’a.tentee. 


WOODBHIDQ-E,  UST.  X., 


’"deauer'ih™'  “Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  aqu  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  lor  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumper  and  Older  material. 


„  -  r.  „  I.’  W  V,  r. 


‘‘Air  Dried”  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets; 

THE  INSIDE  EAN  STEAM  DRYER. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  EANS!  I, ESS  RIDES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
raq>id  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing;  is  Believing;,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


“Better  Than  Drying;  in 


8 


the  Sun.”— “Exhaust  Steam.” 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  April  6,  1893. 


Canadian  Pat. 
May  30,  1892. 
No.  39,025. 


Canadian  Pat.  May 
30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  during  the  last  season  and  it  continues  to  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of 
any  other  Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and 
quicker  than  iny  soft  mud  brick  flat  onbiard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end 
toward  the  heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick 
drying.  It  takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  In  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  ‘  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 
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Old  Sol 

What  about  him? 

He  is  uncertain  in 
this  rainy  weather, 

Why  not  purchase 
a  Brick  Dryer  that  is  no 
experiment? 

Such  a  one  is  made  by 


THE  • 

HUYETT  &  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

Main  Office 
and  Works. 

DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN. 


This  Hot  Blast  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
tunnels  forms  the  only  perfect  and  efficient  Brick  Dryer  known  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

ist.  It  duplicates  nature,  the  brick  being-  placed  in  contact  with  a  larg'e 
volume  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 

2nd.  The  drying  can  be  carried  on  continuously  nig;ht  and  day  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

3rd.  Dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of  wood  than  any 
Dryer  made. 

4th.  The  brick  are  evenly  dried,  without  cracking-  and  will  not  “mash’’ 
in  the  kiln.- 


For  full  inf ormntion,  prices  nnd  references ,  write 


Jfye  Jidyett  95m,h?  /Aft-  Qo., 

mfliN  office  b  mm :  Detroit  ouch. 
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THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  TEE  PUBLIC. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  i,  1893. 

The  unparalleled  success  achieved  by  The  Standard  Patent  Forced  Draft  Brick 
Drier  and  its  extensive  sale,  necessitating  an  encroachment  on  territory  hitherto  set  aside 
by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  for  their  exclusive  use,  has  apparently  made  our  “would-be” 
competitor  from  the  “windy”  city  bilious.  A  realization  of  the  fact  having  dawned  upon 
them  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  (?)  to  the  rear,  that  they  cannot  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  with  us  on  a  legitimate  basis,  and  philosophizing,  no  doubt,  that  the  “end  justifies  the 
means,”  they  determined  upon  a  desperate  course.  Prompted  by  this  determination,  they 
instructed  their  attorneys  to  write  several  of  our  customers,  informing  them  that  if  the  “Stan¬ 
dard”  Drier  which  they  were  erecting  was  constructed  thus  and  so,  it  would  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  patents,  and  dire  consequences  would  ensue  if  the  usual  royalty  was  not 
paid  forthwith.  Naturally  these  communications  were  referred  to  us,  and  being  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  the  charge,  or  rather  implied  charge,  (they  dared  not  make  a  direct 
one)  did  not  contain  one  iota  of  truth,  but  was  prompted  solely  by  a  venomous  spirit, 
and  furthermore  believing  it  to  be  an  unlawful  and  malicious  attempt  to  injure  our  business, 
we  immediately  instituted  suit  against  them  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago, 
for  $50,000  damages.  With  a  view,  however,  of  bringing  the  question  of  alleged  in¬ 
fringement  to  an  issue  without  waiting  for  a  tedious  process  of  law,  and  also  to  determine 
their  sincerity  in  the  matter,  we  agreed  to  pay  them  $5,000  if  they  could  substantiate  their 
claims.  We  made  this  offer  to  them  in  writing  under  date  of  March  2nd,  as  per  copy  below. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  2,  1893. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — Assuming  that  you  really  believe  our  Brick  Drier,  as  it  is  constructed,  to  be 
an  infringement  on  your  patents,  and  taking  it  for  granted  also  that  you  are  an  honorable  firm, 
and  willing  to  settle  this  question  in  an  honorable  way,  we  make  the  following  proposition,  to- wit: 

If  you  can  substantiate  by  any  three  reputable  patent  attorneys  in  the  United  States  that  the 
claims  made,  or  implied  in  the  letters  written  to  our  customers  by  your  attorneys,  Messrs.  Poole  & 

Brown,  we  will  pay  you  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000.) 

This  committee  of  experts  to  be  selected  in  the  usual  manner,  i.  e.,  you  name  one,  we  another, 
and  the  two  thus  selected  agree  upon  the  third.  The  facts  then  to  be  presented  to  them,  and  we 
to  abide  by  their  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  sum  to  be  paid  you,  if  the  decision  is  against  us,  we  will 
pay  all  expense  incurred  in  this  investigation. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  fail  to  substantiate  the  claims  made,  we  shall  only  ask  you  to  pay 
the  actual  expense  which  this  investigation  entails. 

Surely  no  one  could  ask  for  a  fairer  proposition  than  this.  If  you  are  honorable  business  men 
you  will  unhesitatingly  accept  it.  If  you  ignore  our  proposition,  we  shall  assume  that  you  have 
iost  that  sense  of  honor  which  we  supposed  you  possessed  and  shall  conclude  that  you  intend  to 
pursue  the  disreputable  tactics  which  you  have  started,  and  will  treat  you  accordingly. 

Your  unwarranted  attacks  on  us  recalls  to  our  minds  a  conversation  which  our  Mr.  Bemis  had 
with  you  sometime  since,  when  Mr.  Curran  tried  this  same  worn-out  dodge  on  you.  We  re¬ 
peat  your  own  language,  “Mr.  Curran  must  be  getting-  desperate  for  business,  etc.. 

Perhaps  this  will  now  apply  to  your  case.  Bespectfully, 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 

Robt.  Elliott,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Up‘to  this  writing  no  reply  has  been  received  from  them. 

In  rejecting  our  proposition,  which,  as  can  be  seen,  is  an  eminently  fair  and  equitable 
one,  the  fact  is  established  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  their  ability  to  sustain  their 
“trumped-up”  charge  and  yet  lack  the  honesty  to  admit  it. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  “Iron  Clad  Drier”  has  not  a  single  patented  fea¬ 
ture  about  it  that  the  owners  could  hire  us  to  adopt.  Our  Drier  is  built  solely  under  our 
own  valid  “up  to  date”  patents  and  we  haven’t  a  particle  of  use  for  their  antediluvian  affairs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  suit  begun  against  us  was  not  started  in  good  faith.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  was  brought  merely  to  “blind”  the  public  and  divert  attention  from 
the  vital  point  at  issue,  i.  e.,  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Driers. 

We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  every  assertion  we  have  made, 
and  believe  further  that  we  can  prove  to  any  fair-minded  man  that  the  course  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  is  disreputable  and  betokens  a  character  that  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  encourage.  Respectfully,  THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 
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“JUST  AS  GOOD  AS 

N - ^  ^ 

THS  ‘STANDARD’  ” 


IS  IN  REALITY  A  DIRECT  ADHISSION  THAT  THE  “STANDARD”  IS 
THE  ACME  OF  PERFECTION  AHONQ  DRIERS,  AND  WHEN  A 
“WINDY”  COMPETITOR  MAKES  THIS  ASSERTION  IT  ONLY 
EMPHASIZES  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  HIS  OWN . 


READ 

THE 

FOLLOWING 

LETTER. 


. PRONOUNCED . 

“THE 

COMING 

DRIER 

...FOR 

PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS” 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Moberdy,  Mo.,  April  7,  1893. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

r Gentlemen  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  different  systems  for  drying  brick. 
I  bought  fro*?1  you  a  four-tunnel,  eight  track  Patent  Combination  Drier,  as  I  was  satisfied  you 
had  the  right  system  for  rapid  and  uniform  drying.  After  giving  the  Drier  a  thorough  test,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Our  brick  are  made  from  shale  on  a 
Lre;tS1ieckier,lna?hx15ne>  ?"nd  can  dry  them  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  and  quicker  if  we  wish,  as 
the  heat  and  circulation  is  under  perfect  control ;  can  dry  them  fast  or  slow,  as  we  please.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  yours  is  the  coming  Drier  for  practical  brickmakers.  It  does  the 
work  thoroughly,  uniformly  and  without  checking,  and  damp  or  cloudy  weather  does  not  affect 
its  working  in  any  way.  Our  tunnels  are  90  feet  long  and  we  dry  50,000  brick  per  day  easily  and 
could  dry  more  if  we  could  make  them.  Your  guarantee  has  been  more  than  fuffllled  and  we 
heartily  endorse  your  system,  and  will  with  pleasure  recommend  it  to  anyone  in  need  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective  Drier.  Wishing  you  success,  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Sandison,  Manager, 

MOBERLY  BRICK,  TILING  &  EARTHENWARE  CO. 


— • 


The  “Standard”  is  distinctively  a  modern,  “up-to-date”  Drier,  being  wholly  intact 
from  the  cobwebs  of  antiquity.  Valid,  patented  features  covering  the  distribution  of  the 
heating  surface,  mode  of  ventilation  and  its  adaptability  to  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  varied  clay  products  sustain  its  claim  to  superiority,  and  merit  its  unquestionable 
record  as  being  the  most  practical,  rapid  and  economical  Drier  before  the  public.  We 
solicit  a  comparison  of  its  mechanical  excellence  and  results  attained,  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  work  of  all  others.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  endorsements,  etc. 


The  Standard  Dry  Co., 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM: 

923=925  WEST  MAIN  STREET. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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NOTICE!-*- 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

We  take  this  means  of  informing  the  public  that  we  have 
lately  secured  valuble  patents  on  our  Brick  Drier,  and  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  our  improvements  have  been  appro¬ 
priated,  and  are  being  used  without  authority  from  us  by  the 

IRON  CLAD  DRYER  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  United  States  Court  will  be  called  upon,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
cide  this  question  of  infringement  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  we  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  warn 
all  users  and  intending  purchasers  that  we  shall  fully  pro¬ 
tect  our  property  rights  and  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecute 
all  infringers  of  our  patent  rights,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT. 

• 

Incidentally  we  would  add,  if  you  want  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Natural  Draft  Drier  to  be  had,  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a  probable  lawsuit,  you  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 

Remember,  we  charge  you  only  a  legitimate  manufacturer’s 
profit  on  material  furnished,  and  do  not  tax  you  for  even  valid 
patents  rights,  to  say  nothing  of  antiquated  and  expired 

ones. 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
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CONCERNING 
DRYING  BRICK 

AND  DRY  HOUSES. 


All  brickmakers  dry  their  brick  and  other  clay  products,  by  some  means,  previous  to 
burning.  How  many  are  there,  may  we  ask,  that  have  carefully  tested  their  clay  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  produce  as  tough  a  brick  when  the  moisture  has  been 
forced  or  watersmoked  out  of  the  brick,  as  when  dried  in  the  old  way,  in  the  open  air  or 
under  cover.  We  maintain  that  green  bricks  submitted  to  very  high  degrees  of  heat,  is 
first  parboiled  and  then  baked,  having  the  life  and  strength  cooked  out  of  them  before 
they  are  burnt— in  many  instances  the  brick  so  treated  will  be  found  very  brittle  and  this 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  particularly  in  paving  bricks,  where  the  greatest  possible  tough¬ 
ness  is  needed. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fresh  dry  house  men  claiming  the  attention  of  brick- 
makers  to  their  recent  discoveries,  all  of  them  the  best  and  the  cheapest— analyze  a  few 
of  their  discoveries  and  what  do  you  find — bake  ovens,  all  disregarding  nature’s  laws, 
some  have  a  great  amount  of  heat  and  little  ventilators  through  the  roof  to  let  steam 
escape,  others  have  a  very  great  amount  of  heat  and  no  ventilators  whatever.  There  is 
another  class  which  blows  a  hot  blast  against  the  brick,  and  still  another  of  the  same 
variety  that  knows  absolutely,  that,  heat  is  what  wins,  and  goes  in,  to  double  discount  his 
competitor  by  stringing  large  quantities  of  pipe  underneath  the  cars,  which  combined 
with  the  hot  blast  succeeds  in  producing  quite  a  cooking  arrangement — some  of  these 
inventors  for  some  years  back  have  been  successfuly  drying  the  life  out  of  lumber,  and 
probably  maintain  that  boards  so  treated  were  just  as  strong  as  if  old  nature  had  absorbed 
the  moisture  until  seasoned.  The  imaginary  success  with  the  boards  no  doubt  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  argue,  on  the  principle  that  pine  boards  is  lumber  all  over  America-  conse¬ 
quently  mud  is  clay  wherever  found,  therefore  would  stand  the  same  amount  of  cooking 
process.  Time  and  experience  will  teach  the  error  of  the  argument,  and  see  the  system 
that  is  copying,  and  closely  following  nature’s  laws,  producing  for  its  hundreds  of  success¬ 
ful  patrons,  sound  bricks  at  a  trifling  cost. 

This  system  of  large  volumes  of  moderately  heated  air  drawn  over  and  around  the 
bricks  by  natural  draft,  absorbing  the  moisture  instead  of  parboiling  and  cooking,  is 
fully  covered  by  patents  which  will  be  protected  by  the  laws 
of  our  country,  and  all  infringers  vigorously  prosecuted • 

An  elegant  new  catalogue  explaining  this ’successful  system  is  now  at  press.  Write 
to  the  address  below  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  at  the  earliest  moment. 


See  ads.  on  pages  704-796 
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The  Best  around  Brick  Dryer 


Dryers  of  the  Alton  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Alton,  III.,  Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Drier  Co.,  Chicago. 


PRESIDENT, 

E.  RODGERS,  !  TREASURER, 

Cgen.  MANAGER. 


DIRECTORS. 

WM.  ELIOT  SMITH, 
EDWARD  RODGERS, 
BALSER  SCHEISS, 
RICHARD  GARSTANG, 
HENRY  T.  BURNAP. 


§ 


C.  H.  CHAMBLIN,  superintendent. 


THE  ALTON  PAVING,  BUILDING 

VMM  AND 

FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


§ 

I 


OFFICE: 

120  West  Second  Street, 
ALTON,  ILL. 


WORKS  AT 

NORTH  ALTON,  ILL. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Alton,  III.,  May  5,  1893. 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  Perhaps  the  last  three  months  have  not  been  equaled  for  severe  storms  in  years— still  your  dryer  has 
given  us  entire  satisfaction— we  have  put  brick  8fx4ix2f  through  your  dryer  in  eighteen  hours  and  they  come  out  dry. 
Our  clay  will  stand  any  degree  of  heat  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  dry  our  brick  in  fourteen  hours  if  we  wish.  There 
may  be  other  dryers  that  will  dry  brick,  but  we  want  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  Iron  Clad. 

Yours  truly,  Edward  Rodgers. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1893. 


ness  and  newness  in  the  composition 
and  detail  which  is  more  than  usual.  It 
is  the  kind  of  design  which  would  be 
very  conspicuous  alongside  our  every¬ 
day  structures.  But  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  expect  that  exactly  this  thing 
will  happen.  When  we  accept  informa- 


Wrltten  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DECORATIVE  BRICK  WORK. 

SHE  Clay-Worker  has  published 
many  examples  of  Foreign  brick 
work.  Any  class  of  mechanics, 
or  any  nation  which  does  not  look  be¬ 
yond  its  own  immediate  surroundings, 


becomes  constrained  and  formal  in  all 
that  it  does. 

\^hen  we  look  from  our  own  build¬ 
ings  to  what  is  done  by  other  nations  or 
other  people,  we  naturally  observe  start¬ 
ling  differences.  For  instance,  in  the 
accompanying  design  there  is  a  strange¬ 


ms 


A  Court  Facade  in  Paris. 
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tion  and  instruction  from  other  countries 
we  always  do  it  with  certain  allowances. 
We  rarely  or  never  accept  exactly  the 
ideas  of  others.  We  take  them  along 
with  those  we  have  of  our  own.  We 
are  now  making  colored  brick  of  ideal 
quality  in  many  ways,  and  may  profit¬ 
ably  look  for  instruction  and  advice  to 
the  work  done  by  others,  where  colored 
work  has  been  used.  Foreign  nations 
are,  in  no  instance,  making  colored 
or  pressed  brick  which  is  superior  to 
that  made  in  our  own  country.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  brickmaking,  unless  it  be  in  certain 
grades  of  enamel  work,  is  equal  to  that 
produced  by  our  own  manufacturers; 
but  in  design  and  arrangement,  we  can 
get  pointers  from  European  nations. 

The  design  here  given,  is  intended  for 
the  interior  court  of  a  building,  and  has 
a  quality  which  would  not  belong  to  it 
if  it  were  otherwise  exposed.  .  It  is  freer 
in  its  design,  there  are  more  patterns, 
than  if  it  were  a  direct  street  exposure. 
The  most  venturesome  of  American  de¬ 
signs  would  not  risk  all  of  these  features 
and  patterns  in  any  front  which  he 
would  design.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  single  features  in  connection  with 
this  building  which  could  be  readily 
adopted  in  our  own  work.  On  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  first  story  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  design  for  a  double  window. 
The  panel  work  below  the  sill  is  neat, 
the  trimming  at  the  sides  of  the  window 
plain  and  substantial,  and  the  caps 
picturesque.  Altogether,  we  have  an 
interesting  combination,  and  which  al¬ 
most  any  intelligent  bricklayer  could 
use.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  panel 
below  the  sill  is  of  red,  buff  and  choco¬ 
late  colored  brick, — certainly  a  rich  and 
effective  combination.  The  pilasters  at 
the  side  and  the  pier  are  red  brick. 
The  skewbacks  appear  to  be  of  stone  or 
terra  cotta.  Buff  terra  cotta  would 
answer  a  very  admirable  purpose.  The 
lower  rim  of  the  arch  is  of  buff  and  red 
brick  and  the  upper  is  made  of  choco¬ 
late.  It  would  be  natural  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bricklayer  to  prefer  fewer  horizontal 
lines  on  the  first  story.  This  space 
might  well  be  laid  up  in  relatively  plain 
colors,  say  in  a  single  shade  of  buff. 
The  national  taste  of  our  people  would 
suggest  something  of  this  kind. 

The  pattern  work  of  the  second  story 
is  of  red,  buff  and  chocolate,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before.  Whether  we  like  this 
sort  of  a  pattern  or  not,  or  whether  we 
like  this  sort  of  work  generally,  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 


mind  that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  work  done  within 
the  next  few  years ;  and  as  to  whether 
individual  brickmakers  are  pleased  or 
not  thereby,  is  not  a  question.  There 
will  be  the  demand  and  it  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  While  those  of  quieter  tastes 
would  be  better  pleased  if  the  contrast 
were  not  so  sharp,  they  must  not  expect 
their  taste  to  prevail  at  this  time.  To 
many  it  will  seem  that  if  this  kind  of 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  more  American  and  simpler  in 
character  if  the  patterns  were  laid  up  in 
different  shades  of  red,  rather  than  in 
the  more  startling  combinations  of  red, 
yellow  and  bronze. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in 
which  this  pattern  work  of  the  second 
story  is  laid  up.  In  each  panel  between 
windows  or  the  end  pilasters  the  centres 
are  determined  and  the  work  laid  up 
each  way  therefrom ;  so  that  each  panel 
is  uniform,  and  all  cutting  of  the  figure 
or  design  comes  next  to  the  pilaster 
itself.  The  band  of  decorative  work  be¬ 
tween  the  skewbacks  have  the  red  brick 
top  and  bottom  filled  in  with  enameled 
tiles.  The  color  in  this  instance  is 
white  body  with  the  figure  in  light 
transparent  blue.  It  makes  a  front  like 
this  look  very  bright  and  attractive. 
The  brick  cornice  above  this  band  is 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
certainly  gives  much  more  satisfaction 
than  if  the  upper  portions,  were 
worked  out  in  galvanized  iron  and  wood. 
A  brick  cornice  is  nearly  always  cheaper 
and  it  is  nearly  always  better.  When 
one  is  building  a  galvanized  iron  cornice 
there  is  a  disposition  to  uo  something 
elaborate.  When  building  of  brick  it  is 
nearly  always  simple  and  effective.  The 
gutter  moldings  in  this  design  are  of 
terra  cotta,  and  the  roof,  we  may  add,  is 
of  tile.  Thus  we  may  have  a  design 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  not  beautiful,  yet 
which  contains  many  good  details.  It 
is  the  kind  of  design  that  any  bricklayer 
will  find  full  of  available  material.  The 
first  story  band  below  the  windows,  the 
windows  themselves,  the  cornice  and 
chimney  caps  are  all  of  more  than  pas¬ 
sing  interest. 

Again,  the  pattern  work  of  the  second 
story  is  an  innovation  which  will  be 
quite  conspicuous  in  the  near  future. 
Farthermore,  the  cornice  of  brick  is  the 
coming  cornice,  because  it  has  intrinsic 
merit.  The  gutter  mold  of  terra  cotta 
forms  a  substantial  construction,  which 
must  lead  it  to  find  a  place  in  our 
modern  buildings. 


It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  there  is  no 
material  in  this  building  which  might 
not  be  a  clay  product.  The  foundation 
could  be  in  building  blocks  and  would 
be  particularly  satisfactory  if  glazed. 
The  sills  could  be  readily  constructed 
in  terra  cotta,  and  the  skewbacks  and 
copings  of  the  same  material. 

As  said,  there  will  certainly  be  much 
of  this  kind  of  work  laid  up  in  the  near 
future.  In  view  of  this  the  Clay- 
Worker  has  secured  designs,  diagrams, 
and  explanations  which  show  its  origin 
and  exactly  how  it  is  done. 

BURNING  ROOFING  TILE  IN  MEXICO. 

I  INVARIABLY  read  with  much 
pleasure  your  various  “Brickyard 
Sketches,”  which,  especially  when 
illustrated,  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  Some  of  the  photos  of 
modern  brick  plants  show,  to  a  surpris¬ 
ing  and  gratifying  extent,  to  what  per¬ 
fection  the  trade  is  rapidly  being 
brought. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  it  might  inter¬ 
est  some  of  your  readers  to  see  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  trade  journals,  and  no  de¬ 
sire  after  improved  methods  of  working, 
etc.,  etc.,  I  enclose  a  few  kodak  pictures 
of  a  small  Mexican  yard.  This  small 
tile  yard  is  worked  by  two  Mexicans  who 


Photo  No.  1 — Discharging  Kiln. 


simply  make  enough  out  of  it  to  keep 
them,  turning  out  about  1,000  tile  a 
week,  worth  about  $20  to  $25  per  M. 

Photo  No.  2  represents  the  method 
employed  for  the  tempering  of  the  clay 
by  tramping  it  out  with  a  horse, 
offered  the  present  of  an  old  pug  mill 
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(in  good  order),  but  same  was  declined 
with  thanks,  as  it  would  require  two 
horses  (the  horses  in  Mexico  are  very 
small,)  to  work  it,  and  the  removal  of  it 
would  entail  some  trouble  and  work. 
The  clay  after  being  tempered  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  hand  and  deposited  beside  the 
moulding  table. 

Photo  No.  3  shows  the  process  of 
moulding  the  roofing  tile.  The  slab  is 
made  by  one  man  who  places  it  on  a 
piece  of  wood  formed  in  the  shape  of 
the  tile,  on  which  it  is  conveyed  to,  and 
placed  upon  the  yard  by  the  other,  who 
remedies  any  defects,  and  sees  that  it  is 


Photo  No.  2 — Tempering  Clay. 


was  burned  hard,  without  check  or 
crack,  in  this  identical  kiln,  in  seven 
and  a  half  hours.  If  any  of  “the  breth¬ 
ren”  would  have  any  curiosity  to  see  the 
brick,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  forward 
it  to  you.  It.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico,  April  25,  ’93. 

P.  S. — I  trust  Bro.  Gates  has  been 
able  to  successfully  discharge  the  oner¬ 
ous  duties  of  his  office,  without  commit¬ 
ting  any  grave  error  of  brain  or  heart. 


KEEPING  EVERLASTINGLY  AT  IT 
IS  WHAT  BRINGS  SUCCESS. 

It  is  constant  advertising  that  pro¬ 
duces  an 
effect,  al- 
though 
the  spas¬ 
modic  an¬ 
nounce¬ 
ment  may 
have  a 
force  pe¬ 
culiar  to 
itself.  A 


straight  and  true  before  leaving  it.  300f 
tiles  a  day  is  considered  a  fair  days  work 
for  the  two  hands. 

Photo  No.  1  represents  the  discharg¬ 
ing  of  the  kiln.  This  kiln  is  made  of 
old  broken  tile  and  mud,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  about  700  tiles.  It  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  distance  in  Photo  No.  2. 

The  picture  of  this  kiln  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  of  an  eminent  Belfast  de- 
vine  of  the  past  generation.  Dr.  Cooke, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  of  his  open¬ 
ing  a  new  country  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  being  asked  to  suggest  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription  to  be  placed  over  the  door, 
advised,  “This  is  not  a  barn.”  “This  is 
not  a  pile  of  cord  wood,”  would  be  a 
suitable  inscription  for  this  kiln  as  it 

appears  in  the  picture. 

The  Mexican  method  of  burning  is 
peculiar.  The  kiln  is  generally  lighted 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  usually 
concluded  before  midnight  same  day. 
Sometimes  in  very  much  less  time.  The 
ware  produced  is  of  good  quality.  I 
have  at  present  before  me  a  brick  which 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  76. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


SETTLING  A  KILN  OF  BRICK. 


IN  THE  May  number  was  discussed 
the  first  two  stages  of  a  burning 
kiln.  First, “Watersmoking ;  ”  sec¬ 
ond,  “Hurrying  the  kiln  up  to  a 
uniform  degree  of  heat  in  every 
part,  ready  for  the  final  or  finishing 
heat.”  In  order  to  get  this  result  it  is 
necessary  for  the  fireman  to  look  into 
the  arches  through  the  sight  holes  fre¬ 
quently,  and  if  one  or  more  arches  are 
not  as  hot  as  the  balance,  give  them 
special  attention  until  all  are  heated 
alike ;  then  the  fire  will  reach  the  top 
of  the  kiln  near  the  same  time  over  the 
entire  top.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
then  begin  to  increase  heat  in  the  kiln, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  kiln  be¬ 
gins  to  sink  or  settle;  then  give  it 
enough  fire  to  keep  it  settling,  watching 
the  top  closely.  When  any  part  of  the 


boy  sees 
his  fath¬ 
er  every 
day  and 
is  natur¬ 
ally  in¬ 
fluenced 
by  the 
e  xample 
which  is 

perpetually  before  him ;  he  goes  to  the 
theatre  but  occasionally ;  the  effect  of 
the  latter  being  more  striking  may  be 
proportionately  more  effective.  Many 
people  protest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  advertising  of  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder,  Sapolio,  Pearline  and  other 
well-known  articles.  They  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  is  continued  ;  they  de¬ 
clare  it  does  not  influence  them,  but  the 
manufacturers  know  better.  The  man 
who  denies  that  he  is  influenced  by  ad¬ 
vertising  constantly  before  him  deceives 
himself,  and  his  very  protest  is  proof  of 
it. — Fame. 


Photo  No.  3 — Moulding  Canal  Roofing  Tile. 


T 


kiln  sinks  faster  than  the  balance,  fire 
less  under  that  part. 

The  platting  must  now  be  tiglP  to 
prevent  waste  of  heat  at  top,  also  to  dis- 
trioute  the  heat  uniformly  over  the  kiln. 
Good,  straight,  hard  brick'  are  best  for 
top  platting.  If,  however,  you  do  not 
have  straight  brick  on  top  and  heat  es¬ 
capes  too  fast,  either  put  on  another 
course  of  platting,  or  cover  the  kiln  with 
clay.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  the  heat  at  top  in  order  to  heat  the 
bricks  uniformly,  and  it  is  better  and 
easier  to  do  this  before  the  kiln  gets 
vprv  hot  than  afteiward.  As  the  kiln 
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shrinks  away  from  the  wall,  the  casing 
must  be  kept  pounded  up  tightly 
against  the  kiln  on  the  sides  and  ends, 
it  being  necessary  to  do  this  perhaps 
once  every  two  hours.  When  a  crack 
appears  in  the  wall  anywhere,  have  it 
plastered  at  once  with  mortar  made  of 
clay  and  sand.  Prompt  attention  to  this 
point  is  important  and  saves  fuel.  While 
the  top  must  be  carefully  watched,  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  watch  the  arches 
closely  to  see  that  none  of  them  get  too 
much  or  too  little  heat.  This  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  fuel  put  into  the 
kiln,  and  the  time  allowed  between  fires; 
time  enough  should  be  given  between 
1  i res  to  allow  the  fuel  to  be  consumed 
before  more  is  put  in.  If  the  kiln  is 
ready  for  more  heat  before  fuel  is 
burned,  then  more  air  is  needed  under 
it ;  this  requires  the  grates  to  be  kept 
clear  of  cinders. 

Another  thing  to  be  avoided  is  using 
too  much  fuel  at  a  tiring.  The  fuel 
must  be  in  proper  shape  and  place,  so 
that  when  the  fire  door  is  opened  the 
fuel  can  be  thrown  in  quickly  and  the 
door  closed  to  prevent  much  cold  air 
from  rushing  in.  The  exact  way  of 
firing  and  amount  of  fuel  at  a  firing,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  kiln  used. 
Where  there  is  only  a  wall  and  no  fur¬ 
naces,  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  dcor 
just  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  cold 
air  comes  in  contact  with  the  bricks  in¬ 
side  before  it  has  time  to  become  heated. 
When  the  bricks  inside  are  at  white 
heat  and  the  door  is  opened  to  fire,  the 
col  l  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot 
bricks,  causes  sudden  shrinking  of  the 
part  of  the  brick  exposed,  causing  it  to 
check  and  break ;  this  causes  breakage 
in  the  arches.  If  too  much  fuel  is 
thrown  into  the  kiln  at  one  firing,  the 
bricks  are  melted.  When  there  are 
furnaces  attached  to  the  outside  of  wall, 
where  fuel  is  burned,  and  only  heat  and 
flame  passing  into  the  kiln  through 
openings  in  the  wall,  the  bricks  in  the 
arches  are  not  exposed  to  cold  air,  or  to 
sudden  heat;  hence  the  arch  bricks  are 
not  melted  or  broken.  Where  furnaces 
are  used,  only  enough  fine  coal  is  used 
at  a  firing  to  cover  the  grate  surface  with 
a  thin  coat  of  fuel — about  four  common 
clay  shovels  full.  The  fires  must  be 
kept  level  on  the  grates,  and  grates  clear 
of  cinders.  The  burner  must  watch  the 
arches  and  see  the  effect  of  the  firing. 

If  the  arch  is  getting  too  hot  next  to 
the  wall,  give  a  little  more  time  between 
firings,  to  allow  heat  to  drift  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  continue  this  until  centre  is  as  hot  as 


the  sides.  If  the  kiln  is  settling  too 
fast  in  the  centre,  then  fire  with  light 
charges  and  little  time  between  firings. 
The  small  amount  of  fuel  thrown  in 
makes  less  flame;  this  reaches  only  a 
short  way  inside  the  wall,  and  firing 
often  throws  the  greater  portion  of  heat 
up  the  walls  and  causes  kiln  to  settle 
out  to  the  wall. 

Watch  the  bench  brick  and  overhang¬ 
ing  courses,  and  as  long  as  they  keep 
their  position  you  will  know  they  are 
not  too  hot;  if,  however,  you  notice  the 
overhanging  bricks  beginning  to  droop 
and  the  ends  of  bench  brick  beginning 
to  bulge,  or  the  arch  sway  out  of  line, 
you  will  know  it  is  getting  too  hot,  then 
give  more  time  between  firings.  When 
a  kiln  is  settling  and  becomes  very  hot 
in  the  arches,  it  is  well,  once  in  every 
six  hours,  to  let  the  fires  burn  low,  and 
when  arches  begin  to  change  color  to 
cherry  red,  begin  firing  again.  This 
gives  the  pure  heat  time  to  move  up  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  kiln,  preventing 
too  much  settle  in  the  arches.  To  know 
how  much  to  settle  the  kiln  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  testing  the  clay.  Some 
clays  expand  in  burning,  some  dc  not 
change  in  size,  while  others  settle  or 
shrink  from  two  inches  all  the  way  to 
eighteen  inches  in  a  kiln  set  40  courses 
high. 

In  burning  bricks  that  settle  16  inches, 
the  settle  should  not  exceed  four  inches 
each  12  hours.  Clay  that  settles  six  to 
ten  inches  should  not  be  settled  more 
than  three  inches  in  12  hours.  If  the 
kiln  is  settled  too  quickly,  the  lower 
bricks  are  burned  too  much,  the  top 
bricks  too  little;  this  is  a  false  settle. 
A  true  settle  is  where  the  shrinkage  is 
nearly  equal  from  bottom  to  top.  This 
can  only  be  gotten  by  getting  kiln 
heated  to  the  top  before  beginning  the 
settle,  then  let  the  settle  be  continuous, 
but  sufficiently  slow. 

In  burning  a  kiln  of  bricks  let  noth¬ 
ing  interfere,  take  all  the  time  necessary 
and  use  enough  fuel  to  burn  the  kiln 
hard.  Pay  no  heed  whatever  to  any  one 
who  croaks  about  the  time  you  are  at  it, 
or  the  amount  of  fuel  you  are  consum¬ 
ing.  Keep  one  eye  on  the  top,  the 
other  in  the  arches  of  the  kiln,  and  fire 
away  until  it  is  properly  finished  with¬ 
out  regard  to  time,  weather,  circum¬ 
stances,  or  croakers. 

Seeing  your  name  in  print  is  not  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  thing  you  sell — what  it 
is,  what  uses  it  serves,  the  terms  on 
which  it  may  be  had — tell  this  truthfully 
and  agreeably,  and  you  advertise. — Penn. 
Mutual. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Paper  No  12. 


w  T  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
I  statement  and  examples  furnished 
j-  in  my  last  paper  in  April  number 
^  of  the  Clay-Worker,  that  general 
knowledge  and  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  are  not  monopolized 
by  any  particular  industry  or  institu¬ 
tion.  The  intelligent  clayworker  is 
not  satisfied  by  simply  visiting  his 
brother  brickmakers’  yards  or  potteries, 
gleaning  new  ideas  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  from  them;  not  by  any  means;  he 
takes  a  stroll  through  a  cotton  factory, 
a  rolling  mill,  a  machine  shop,  a  glass 
works,  a  distillery,  a  sugar  refinery,  etc., 
in  a  word,  he  gets  intellectual  food  from 
every  works,  shop,  or  shanty  he  puts  his 
inquiring  head  into;  even  a  tannery  with 
its  repulsive  sight  and  smells,  offers  him 
such  a  fund  of  information,  that  he  is 
amply  repaid  for  all  that  was  disagreea¬ 
ble  in  his  visit. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  serenity  with  which  some  clay- 
workers  look  on  their  own  small  works 
as  much  as  to  say,  “With  me,  and  my 
men,  and  within  the  confines  of  my 
works,  is  lodged  all  that  is  useful  and 
worth  knowing,  and  what  we  cannot  do, 
or  do  not  know,  is  not  worth  knowing, 
or  doing.”  This  kind  of  stupidity  is 
rapidly  being  relegated  to  its  proper 
place,  a  back  seat;  assurance  and  con¬ 
ceit  have  had  their  day,  and  now  in  the 
front  ranks  we  find  the  inquiring  clay- 
worker  pursuing  his  business  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  calling  in  the  aid  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  manipulate  his  clay  and 
mold  it,  drying  it  by  the  aid  of  well- 
known  laws  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
burning  it  according  to  thermal  laws; 
and  entering  into  all  the  processes,  not 
purely  mechanical,  is  a  large  share  of 
chemistry  which  the  advanced  clay- 
worker  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  mas¬ 
ter. 

To  the  young  clayworkers  who  read 
my  articles  in  the  Clay-Worker,  I 
would  say,  take  no  stock  in  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  old  and  antiquated  methods, 
even  if  they  (the  advocates)  made  their 
“little  pile”  by  those  antique  processes. 
Look  beyond  making  brick  by  hand, 
and  drying  them  by  sunshine.  Strive 
to  get  the  best  machine  that  is  suitable 
to  your  clay  and  the  goods  you  intend 
to  make.  If  it  is  bricks,  get  the  best  dry¬ 
er,  and  burn  them  in  the  best  kiln  and 
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to  the  end  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  properly  and  select  the  best  kilns, 
dryers,  etc.,  always  keep  before  you  the 
old  motto,  “Knowledge  is  power.”  There¬ 
fore  strive  to  obtain  as  complete  a  know¬ 
ledge  as  possible  of  the  laws  and  princi¬ 
ples  governing  the  action  of  kilns  and 
dryers,  for  their  good  or  bad  perform¬ 
ance  depends  entirely  upon  how  nearly 
they  conform  to  natural  laws,  which  are 
constant  and  inviolable;  it  is  assumed 
of  course  that  the  dryers  and  kilns  are 
in  the  charge  of  men  who  are  competent 
and  trustworthy. 

Do  not  imagine  the  study  of  mechan¬ 
ics  is  out  of  your  line  and  will  do  you 
no  good.  Make  as  good  an  engi¬ 
neer  of  yourself  as  you  can,  it  will 
enable  you  to  judge  the  efficiency 
of  machinery  you  may  need,  and 
know  if  the  men  in  charge  of 
such  machines  are  running  them 
properly,  or  neglecting  and  abus¬ 
ing  them  in  any  way. 

Make  your  business  a  scientific 
study  but  do  not  let  it  absorb  all 
your  attention ;  take  a  passing 
glance  at  other  industries  and 
you  will  find  there  is  a  sort  of  con¬ 
necting  link  binding  one  to  the 
other  all  through,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  analogies  be¬ 
tween  processes  of  other  industries 
and  your  own;  go  into  a  large 
bakery  in  which  machinery  is 
used  for  kneading  and  working 
up  the  dough  into  loaves,  etc. 

Would  you  think  there  was 
anything  in  common  between  a 
brick  yard  and  a  cotton  bleaching 
factory?  About  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  a  revolution  going  on 
in  the  cotton  and  linen  bleach¬ 
ing  process  something  akin  to  the 
one  now  in  progress  in  brick  dry¬ 
ing. 


only  moderate  extent,  bleaches  1,400 
pieces  of  cotton  daily,  throughout  the 
year.  Besides  the  diminished  ex¬ 
pense,  the  cotton  stuffs  bleached  with 
chlorine  suffer  less  in  the  hands  of  skill¬ 
ful  workmen  than  those  bleached  in 
the  sun.” 

It  was  the  same  then  as  now,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  bleachers  were  very  scepti¬ 
cal  about  the  bleaching  powder  conferr¬ 
ing  any  benefit  on  them,  and  the  usual 
excuses  for  not  adopting  the  new  process 
were  offered.  Even  when  Baron  Liebig 
wrote  the  above  there  were  still  a  few 
sunshine  bleachers  in  the  field,  but  not 
many.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  and  linen 


attention  than  can  be  given  to  the  other 
elements,  yet,  they  have  only  been  very 
briefly  and  unsystematically  hinted  at. 

There  is  a  vast  field  for  profitable 
study  and  delightful  contemplation  in 
these  two  elements  alone,  but  remem¬ 
ber  there  are  over  sixty  more,  most  of 
them  quite  as  interesting  and  as  profita¬ 
ble  too.  Moreover  the  chemistry  of  a 
brick  yard  does  not  end  with  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  clay ;  there  are  other  mater¬ 
ials  used,  the  chemistry  of  which  will  be 
found  to  yield  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
clay;  for  example  the  water,  in  its  liquid 
solid,  and  vaporous  state;  then  there  is 
the  air,  the  study  of  this  alone  is  full  of 
charming  surprises.  How  many 
brick-burners  using  half  a  ton  of 
fuel  per  M.  brick  are  aware  that 
they  consume  over  thirteen  tons 
of  air  for  each  ton  of  fuel  burnt? 
or  that  the  weight  of  air  con¬ 
sumed  in  burning  a  kiln  of  brick 
is  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
brick  burnt. 

W.  Waplington. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

MAKER. 


BRICK- 


T 


EDWIN  BROCKWAY,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


In  bleaching  by  the  old  method,  each 
piece  had  to  be  exposed  to  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  for  several  weeks  in  summer,  and 
had  also  to  be  kept  moist  during  that 
time;  for  this  purpose  it  was  essential  to 
have  a  conveniently  situated  meadow 
land — each  piece  being  spread  on  a 
grass — same  as  clothes  are  spread  on  the 
grass  plot  to  dry. 

Baron  Liebig  writing  on  this  subject 
in  1850  says,  “What  an  enormous  capi¬ 
tal  would  be  required  to  purchase  land 
for  this  purpose!  How  greatly  would 
it  increase  the  cost  of  bleaching  to  pay 
interest  upon  this  capital,  or  to  hire 
so  much  land  in  England.  Now,  a 
single  establishment  near  Glasgow,  of 


made  at  that  date  was  bleached  with  the 
powder. 

Bleaching  powder  and  its  action  on 
cotton  and  other  material  will  be  briefly 
explained  when  treating  of  chlorine  and 
its  combinations  with  lime. 

The  chemistry  of  an  ordinary  brick 
yard  has  caused  me  to  digress  at  consid¬ 
erable  length  and  I  now  call  a  halt  on 
myself,  and  propose  returning  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry  in 
my  next  paper,  hoping,  however,  that 
what  has  been  advanced  in  this  long 
digression  will  not  be  forgotten.  Clay 
and  its  principal  constituents,  silicon 
and  aluminum,  or  rather  the  oxides  of 
these  two  elements,  have  received  more 


*HE  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Mr.  Edwin  Brockway,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  brick 
manufacturers  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  river.  He  was  born  in  Glas- 
co,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1838. 
His  parents  moved  from  Glasco, 
in  the  following  November  to 
Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  his  father  was  employed  as 
a  foreman  of  a  brickyard.  In  1845, 
he  moved  to  Haverstraw  where  he 
again  engaged  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  first  as  head  burner  and  fore¬ 
man,  and  eventually  attained  the 
proud  distinction  of  proprietor  of 
a  brick  yard.  In  the  spring  of 


1863,  after  having  worked  on  his  father’s 
yard  for  several  years,  first,  as  an  edger 
of  brick,  and  then  sand  boy,  trucker, 
mold  sander,  molder,  setter,  burner  and 
finally,  foreman,  Edwin  was  taken  into 
the  business  as  a  partner,  and  given  con¬ 
trol  of  a  yard  north  of  Haverstraw, 
which  he  managed  for  ten  years.  This 
period  embraced  some  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  seasons  Hudson  River  brick- 
makers  have  ever  known;  starting  at 
$4.25  early  in  1863,  the  price  gradually 
advanced  until  it  reached  as  high  as 
$17.50  per  thousand  in  1868,  when  the 
brickmakers  became  the  greenback 
kings  of  that  section,  there  being  no 
gold  in  those  days.  In  1879,  he  bought 
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seventy-five  acres  of  clay  land  near  Fish- 
kill  Landing  where  he  erected  a  large 
yard,  which  he  still  operates,  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  daily  capacity  of  about  160,000 
brick,  being  one  of  the  best  arranged 
and  most  carefully  managed  plants  on 
the  Hudson.  Mr.  Brockway’s  success  in 
life  is  due  to  no  accident  of  birth  or 
freak  of  fortune  but  to  steady,  intelligent 
effort  and  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
that  have  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS  FOR  THE  BRICK 
MAKING  CRAFT. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


HEN  Davy  Crockett  went  to 
Congress,  his  first  dinner  was 
at  a  fashionable  hotel,  where 
one  of  his  friends  invited 
him.  The  waiter  handed  him  a  Bill  of 
Fare.  “Thank  you,”  said  Crockett,  “I 
have  read  the  morning  papers,  but  I  see 
this  speaks  of  your  truck  and  fixin’s  for 
dinner,  so  you  can  jest  bring  me  the 
whole  lot,  it  it  is  good  and  healthy,’’  and 
thus  the  Cl  ay- Worker  is  ordered. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  not,  technically 
speaking,  a  professional  educator  of 
those  who  labor  in  clay  work,  rr  the 
mere  amateurs  of  the  clay  arts.  When 
the  Clay-Worker  was  first  started,  I  do 
not  think  there  could  have  been  found 
enough  competent  teachers  to  have 
made  a  faculty,  for  teaching  the  true 
theory  and  science  of  brick  making  or 
anything  in  the  clay  line.  So  that  the 
best  the  Clay-Worker  could  do  was  to 
invite  all  the  most  experienced,  and  best 
educated  men  in  clay  work,  to  write 
and  tell  what  they  knew  in  the  best' 
style  they  could,  about  clay  work. 

ALL  NEW'  ENTERPRISES  MUST  IMPROVE  AND 
PROGRESS  OR  STOP. 

The  Clay -Worker  hit  upon  the 
right  principle — the  eclectic.  The  most 
intelligent  of  all  sorts  of  clayworkers 
were  asked  to  contribute  such  facts  and 
suggestions  as  they  could  best  give  re¬ 
specting  their  several  lines  of  work. 
The  result  was,  that  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
emulation  was  engendered  in  all  the 
crafts  of  clayworkers,  that  inspired  a 
disposition  to  study  the  theory  and 
science  of  their  work,  as  well  as  the 
practical  routine  of  it.  This  naturally- 
led  to  a  community  of  feeling  and 
interest,  which  has  resulted  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  an  Annual  Con¬ 


gress,  made  up  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  element  of  the  clay¬ 
workers. 

Although  this  Congress  of  clayworkers 
is  only  six  years  old,  it  has  grown  to 
giant  proportions,  and  become  a  body 
of  general  importance,  and  it  is  not  ex¬ 
travagant  to  say  that  it  will  grow  to 
national  importance,  and  exert  a  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  building  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  whole  country. 

If  the  Clay-Worker  is  not  the  father 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  it  is  the  “Foster 
Mother”  of  it,  and  deserves  to  be  as  it  is, 
its  official  organ.  Other  clay  journals 
are  doing  good  and  valuable  work  for 
the  clayworking  industries,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  prove  to  be  invaluable,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  auxiliaries, if  not  equal  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Clay-Worker  discusses  a  large 
range  of  subjects,  bearing  on  the  clay¬ 
working  interests,  and  building,  and  all 
concerned,  can  always  find  something  of 
importance  in  in  that  Journal.  Of 
course,  with  a  few  exceptions,  writers  for 
the  Clay-Worker  do  not  claim  to  be 
strickly  technical  and  scientific,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  now, 
to  find  many  practical  clayworkers  who 
can  treat  their  writing  scientifically, 
but  they  do  it  intelligently,  plainly 
and  instructively,  with  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  erudition  of  their 
several  vocations  in  clay  work;  so  that 
with  the  progress  now  making  in  clay 
literature,  the  Clay -Worker  and  its 
contemporaries  will  soon  become  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  the  clay  arts. 

This  will  greatly  popularize  and  help 
the  clay  journals.  If  a  person  desires  to 
engage  in  the  clay  business,  in  any  way, 
or  if  such  person  wants  to  build  the 
best  kind  of  a  house,  or  do  anything 
that  may  require  the  use  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  persons  will  first  look  through 
the  leading  clay  journals,  from  which  he 
will  get  about  all  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  the  success  of  his 
contemplated  work. 

DEMAND  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  CLAY  WORK 
INCREASING. 

In  every  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  I 
find  some  direct  or  indirect  request,  by 
some  one,  for  some  special  information 
about  something  in  the  clay  line,  and 
the  Clay-Worker  either  gives  the  in¬ 
formation,  editorially,  or  else  calls  upon 
some  of  its  contributors  to  do  so ;  and 
thus  our  clay  literature  has  become' 
“didactic,”  as  well  as  “eclectic;”  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  not  only  selects  the  best  it 


can  find  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  to  pub¬ 
lish,  but  employs  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  teachers  to  write.  It  is  the  ama¬ 
teur  clayworker,  not  the  “bred  and 
born”  clayworker  that  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  clay  literature.  Most  of  the  old 
“bred*  and  born”  brickmakers  “know  it 
all.”  You  can  teach  geography  to  a 
mule  better  than  you  can  teach  the 
science  of  brickmaking  to  an  old  moss- 
clad  brickmaker,  but  the  man  who  loves 
to  learn  brickmaking,  so  that  he  can  en¬ 
gage  in  it  intelligently,  will  take  all  the 
clay  journals,  and  all  the  books  on  clay 
work.  $20.00  will  buy  all  the  clay  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  market,  and  all  respectable, 
intelligent  brickmakers  will  not  hesitate 
to  pay  $20.00  for  information  necessary 
to  a  full  understanding  of  their  business. 
The  very  best  of  brickmakers  never  lose 
money  by  reading  on  the  subject,  while 
the  unskilled  brickmaker  can  save  or 
gain  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  current  literature 
on  brickmaking.  . 

A  few  months  ago,  a  brickmaker  in 
the  West,  wrote  to  me,  making  certain 
enquiries.  I  answered  that  all  of  his 
enquiries  were  fully  answered  by  the 
books  published  and  sold  by  the  Clay- 
Worker.  A  few  weeks  after,  I  received 
a  letter  from  this  man,  saying,  “I  don’t 
know  what  made  me  so  careless,  as  to 
neglect  ordering  the  books  before.  I 
have  them  now,  and  have  saved  over 
$1,000  by  the  information  they  have  af¬ 
forded  me.” 

A  brickmaker  in  Carthage,  N.  Y., 
writes  in  May  Clay- Worker,  an  order 
for  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr’s.,  book  on  “Brick¬ 
making  and  Burning.”  He  wants 
“light,”  he  says,  “on  burning  with  coal 
screenings  put  in  heads  of  kiln.”  I 
think  he  will  find  all  the  light  in  the 
book  he  has  ordered,  that  he  needs,  and 
if  he  does  not  find  the  “light”  in  the 
book, he  can  find  it  in  my  later  writings 
in  Clay-Worker.  But  I  will  say  here, 
if  he  wants  to  save  one  dollar  in  fuel, 
and  lose  two  in  the  quality  of  brick, 
why  just  put  three  pecks  of  coal  dust  to 
a  1,000  of  brick  in  body  of  kiln,  and  six 
pecks  in  brick  on  the  heads,  fire  with 
wood,  as  they  do  on  the  Hudson,  and 
you  will  have  a  kiln  of  whitewashed 
brick,  burnt  too  much  in  centre  of  brick 
and  slack  burnt  on  the  outside,  and  you 
have  lost  much  more  in  the  grade  and 
quality  of  your  brick  than  you  have 
gained  by  the  use  of  coal  dust.  Yet 
coal  dust  may  be  used,  sprayed  on  coal, 
where  there  is  a  strong  draft  of  air  under 
grates. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  GUEST. 

MONG  the  notable  visitors  at  the 
World’s  Fair  during  the  past 
month  was  Mr.  H.  Greville  Mont¬ 
gomery,  editor  of  our  esteemed  co-tem¬ 
porary,  Ihe  British  Clay-Worlcer ,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  stay 
in  our  own  city  was  too  brief  to  admit 
of  anything  more  than  a  hasty  glance 
about  the  business  center.  After  doing 
the  Exposition  he  will  visit  many  of  the 
principal  cit.ies  and  the  clay-working 
establishments  within  reach.  We  be¬ 
speak  for  him  a  cordial  reception  among 
the  craft.  We  know  from  our  own  ex¬ 
periences  that  there  are  very  few 
American  factories  that  will  not 
be  open  to  his  closest  scrutiny. 

Our  craftsmen  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  accord  the  clayworker 
scribe  a  hearty  welcome.  We 
trust  our  collaborator  may  realize 
so  much  of  pleasure  and  profit 
from  his  trip  that  he  will  return 
again  and  stay  longer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELED  BRICKS. 

Second  Paper. 

IN  MY  last  paper  I  mentioned 
a  few  things  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  much  against 
the  successful  manufacturer 
of  enameled  brick  by  the  slip  and 
glaze  process.  Some  of  my  readers 
have,  no  doubt,  experienced  some 
of  the  difficulties  I  have  pointed 
out,  but  are  still  struggling  on 
in  their  effort  to  produce  a  fine 
grade  of  goods  by  this  process. 

TRUE  ENAMEL. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  only  by 
using  a  “True  Enamel”  can  the 
finest  and  best  and  most  substan¬ 
tial  enamel  brick  be  produced. 

Every  particle  of  the  enamel  being  prop¬ 
erly  “fritted”  and  the  whole  properly 
compounded,  “  won’t  craze,”  nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  enamel  brick 
manufacturer  than  to  have  his  brick 
craze,  especially  so  if  this  takes  place  in 
a  short  time  after  the  brick  have  been 
put  into  a  building. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  understood  here 
to  say,  that  no  enamel  will  craze,  but  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  an  enamel  properly 
compounded  according  to  its  chemical 
equivalents,  and  properly  fitted,  when 
suited  to  the  clay  from  which  the  brick 
is  made  and  adapted  to  the  fire  to  which 
the  brick  is  subjected,  “won’t  craze.’ 


UNIFORMITY  OF  COLOR. 

Absolute  freedom  from  crazage,  while 
of  inestimable  advantages,  is  not  all,  nor 
does  it  embrace  all  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  by  using  a  true  enamel.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  tint,  which  is  so  very  essen¬ 
tial,  is  also  assured. 

I  endeavored  to  point  out  in  my 
former  paper,  that  by  a  variation  of  the 
different  thicknesses  of  slip  put  upon 
the  brick  by  the  slip  and  glaze  method, 
various  results  were  given,  but  this  is 
not  so,  or  at  least  to  anything  like  the 
same  degree  with  a  true  enamel.  There 
may  be  considerable  difference  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  true  enamel  dur¬ 


ing  the  several  times  of  dipping,  but 
the  tint  on  the  several  quantities  of 
brick  when  burned  will  be  the  same. 
There  will  be  no  appreciable  difference. 

If  by  a  slight  error  of  judgment,  the 
burner  gives  the  enamel  a  little  more 
fire,  the  tint  of  color  is  not  altered,  but 
in  the  case  of  white  will  preserve  its  pure 
whiteness,  while  by  the  other  method  a 
little  extra  fire  would  cause  a  darker  ap- 
pearence  and  the  brick  would  piesent  a 
dirty  whiteness. 

PURE  WHITE. 

Another  advantage  to  the  manufact¬ 
urer  and  the  customer  alike,  is  the 
purity  of  color.  I  venture  to  assert  that 


by  the  slip  and  glaze  process,  a  true  and 
dead  white  is  impossible.  In  a  fine 
grade  of  goods  not  only  is  uniformity  of 
tint  indispensable,  but  trueness  of  color 
also.  The  creamy  tint,  so  often  seen  on 
a  professed  white  brick,  stamps  it 
at  once  as  second  or  third  grade  quality, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  pale  bluish, 
milky  color,  gives  but  a  similar  grade  of 
goods.  Therefore  to  command  top 
prices  and  ready  sale  a  dead  white  must 
be  given,  and  this  can  only  be  produced 
by  using  a  true  enamel,  and  further,  the 
nature  of  a  true  enamel,  beside  its  purity 
of  color,  is  “softness  and  firmness”  com¬ 
bined,  which  is  not  only  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  lovely  to  the  touch. 

Some  of  the  old  enamel  wares 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
are  good  examples  of  the  purity 
and  quality  generally,  of  a  fine 
white  enamel.  Everything  about 
them  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
the  touch,  and  their  firmness  is 
proven  by  their  age.  So  it  will  be 
with  a  true  enamel  on  brick. 

The  slip  and  glaze  process  is 
hard  and  cold,  stiff  and  rigid,  and 
altogether  uninviting.  If  you 
tone  down  this  stiffness,  so  as  to 
put  a  little  more  life  into  it,  then 
you  are  extremely  liable  to  craz¬ 
age. 

Without  presuming  to  dictate 
to  the  many  sensible  men  engaged 
in  the  brick  industry,  and  whose 
daily  endeavor  is  to  produce  the 
very  best  quality,  yet  I  must  say 
that  purity  and  “tone”  of  color 
will  go  a  long  way  in  command¬ 
ing  a  ready  sale  for  enameled 
brick. 

CHIPPING. 

Much  may  be  said  on  this  point. 
The  very  great  amount  of  loss 
caused  by  chipping  is  at  times  so 
serious  that  the  manufacturer 
should  pause  and  consider  not  only 
what  is  the  cause,  but  by  which  method 
of  enameling  he  is  least  liable  to  it. 
Perhaps  the  more  technical  term  would 
be  “peeling.”  Very  heavy  losses  in  this 
respect  are  sometimes  caused  by  the 
colored  and  consequently  more  expen¬ 
sive  goods. 

Now,  by  the  slip  and  glaze  process, 
great  liability  to  peeling  is  caused  by 
the  slip  being  pretty  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  clay  brick,  and  would  of  itself, 
without  the  coating  of  glaze,  peel  off 
during  the  burning,  or  before,  while 
drying.  So  that  were  it  not  for  the 
glaze  coating,  the  slip  itself  would  be  an 
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absolute  failure.  The  whole  success  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  glaze,  being  burnt  in 
and  forming  a  silicate  writh  whatsilicious 
matter  there  may  be  in  the  slip,  and 
thus  adhering  to  the  brick.  But  when 
this  is  not  so,  through  the  burring  not 
being  long  or  strong  enough,  or  the  slip 
being  put  on  too  thick,  the  result  is 
more  or  less  peeling  or  cracking. 

COLORED  ENAMELS. 


native  clays,  samples  of  which  I  have 
received  during  the  last  few  weeks.  So 
that  in  a  little  while,  with  undaunted 
energy  and  a  little  patience,  we  may  ere 
long  be  on  the  top  as  manufacturers  of 
enameled  brick. 

In  my  last  I  was  made  to  say,  “Brown 
brick”  instead  of  burnt  brick,  and 
“Lime  transparent”  instead  of  semi¬ 
transparent  glaze.  Wm,  Clayton. 


bonds  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  county,  said  bonds  to  run  for  1 
2,  3,  4,  5  and  up  to  100  years,  to  bear  no 
interest  and  to  act  as  a  first  lein  on  all 
the  taxable  property  in  the  county. 
The  state  to  issue  a  state  currency  after 
the  proper  legislation  and  to  purchase 
said  bonds  at  par,  giving  in  exchange 
said  state  currency.  This  currency 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  for  state,  county  and  municip¬ 
al  taxes,  and  to  be  secured  by  all  the 
taxable  property  throughout  the  state. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  cur¬ 
rency  always  being  worth  par,  as  its 
security  is  always  double  its  face.  Let 
us  illustrate,  A.  B.  is  a  contractor,  C.  D. 
is  a  free-holder,  E.  and  F.  are  laborers 
and  material  men  respectively.  A.  B. 
improves  a  roadway  amounting  in  value 
to  $10,000.  The  county  pays  A.  B. 
$10,000  for  such  improvement  in  state 
currency ;  A.  B.  pays  E.  $5,000  and  F. 
$5,000  for  labor  and  material ;  E.  and  F. 
each  pay 'C.  D.  $5,000  for  merchandise ; 
C.  D.  pays  this  $10,000  for  taxes  to  the 
county.  The  county  pays  the  state  the 
same  $10,000  for  one  of  the  bonds  and 
both  the  bonds  and  the  currency  can 
then  be  canceled.  Now  this  currency 
has  been  at  par,  has  been  a  legal  tender 
for  both  debts  and  taxes,  has  been  paid 
and  the  county  is  richer  by  the  value  of 
the  improvement.  This  may  seem  tedi¬ 
ous  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
the  matter  simple. 

We  have  in  Ohio  75,000  miles  of  coun¬ 
try  roadway,  60,000  of  which  ought  to  be 
paved,  20,000  with  an  18-foot  wide  road¬ 
way,  and  40,000  miles  with  a  12-foot 
wide  road  way.  As  to  estimates  of  cost 
to  properly  grade  and  construct  a  brick 
paved  roadway  from  first  class  material 
on  an  8-inch  broken  stone  or  slag,  or  on 
a  nine  inch  gravel  foundation  with  a 
4xl8x24-inch  undressed  limestone  curb, 
would  not  exceed  on  an  average  $1,000 
per  mile  for  each  foot  wide. 


20,000  miles,  18  feet  wide,  at  $18,000 . $  360,000 

40,000  miles,  12  feet  wide,  at  $12,000 .  480,000 

.  ;  1  :  '  - 

Total  cost  of  construction .  840,600 


We  have  in  Ohio  a  tax  duplicate 
showing  $1,800,000,000  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty.  Assuming  that  by  reason  of  this 
improvement  this  property  will  increase 
in  value  at  least  $600,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  taxable  property  $2,400,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  improvement  would  be 
just  35  per  cent,  of  the  above  amount, 
making  three  and  one-lialf  mills  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  per  year.  The  above  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  these  roadways  will  last 
150  years, and  that  as  the  coming  gener¬ 
ations  will  share  their  use  they  ought  to 
help  pay  for  them.  J.  P.  Hazelton. 


The  best  colors  produced  are  those  of 
the  true  enamel.  Take,  for  instance, 
green,  brown,  blue,  chocolate,  cream, 
emerald  or  rose.  All  these  are  of  a  dirty, 
muddy  appearance,  and  indistinct  by 
the  glaze  process.  There  is  neither  life 
nor  feeling,  and  when  seen,  one  feels 
that  there  is  something  lacking.  Beside 
their  indistinctness,  they  are  cold  and 
hard.  But  the  true  enamel  colors,  when 
rightly  compounded  and  manipulated, 
are  brilliant,  and  hard,  yet  soft  and  firm, 
and  so  pure  that  when  you  see  them 
they  please  the  eye  and  gain  your  ad¬ 
miration. 

Anyone  desiring  to  see  the  superiority 
of  the  true  enameled  brick  has  only  to 
compare  them  with  similar  colored  brick 
made  by  the  other  process. 

COST. 

With  regard  to  cost,  I  believe  that, 
judging  by  results,  the  true  enamel 
brick  is  the  cheapest  to  produce, although 
this  is  a  question  more  for  the  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business. 

There  still  remains,  also,  the  question 
of  once  or  twice  burning,  burning  in 
the  open  kiln  or  the  muffle,  or  square 
or  conical  kiln,  each  of  which  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect  on  the  production  of  good 
enamels,  or  otherwise. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  bricks  should  be  enameled 
by  the  best  process,  but  that  their  treat¬ 
ment  afterwards,  in  the  shape  of  burning 
and  that  in  proper  kilns,  is  as  necessary 
to  the  production  of  fine  goods  and 
good  colors  as  any  other  thing  connected 
with  their  manufacture. 

If  these  few  suggestions,  hurriedly 
penned,  are  of  service  to  anyone  in  the 
trade,  I  shall  feel  specially  rewarded.  I 
do  desire  that  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  we  may  not  only  produce  as  fine  a 
grade  of  enameled  brick  as  other  nations, 
but  the  finest  grade  in  the  world.  We 
have  all  the  material  necessary. 

I  have  seen  many  of  the  clays  in 
Europe  and  those  from  which  the  best 
enameled  brick  are  made,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  for  this  purpose 
that  can  even  compare  with  some  of  the 


HOW  TO  SECURE  BRICK  PAVED 
COUNTRY  ROADWAYS  IN 
OHIO. 

HENEVER  you  present  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  improvements  to 
the  general  tax  payer,  two 
questions  invariably  arise:  “What  are 
the  benefits?”  and  “What  is  the  cost?” 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  both  of  these 
questions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
paving  of  country  roads  with  good  vitri¬ 
fied  brick. 

The  advantages  of  a  roadway  in  the 
country,  properly  paved  with  good  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  over  ordinary  dirt  or  pike 
road  way,  is  so  obvious  as  to  scarcely 
need  mentioning.  It  enables  the  coun¬ 
tryman  to  reach  market  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  at  one-half  the  cost  and 
with  three  times  the  pleasure.  It  places 
the  farmer  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  farm¬ 
er  one  mile  from  the  city.  It  ena- 
*  bles  him  to  get  the  highest  market 
price  for  his  produce,  as  he  can  reach 
the  railroad  station  and  city  at  any  sea¬ 
son  he  likes.  It  helps  him  to  secure 
better  educational  advantages  for  his 
children  by  sending  them  to  the  city 
school,  where  there  are  many  advantages, 
and  that  without  wet  feet  and  with  the 
pleasure,  so  much  enjoyed  by  their  city 
cousins,  of  bicycle  riding.  It  benefits  the 
city  man,  as  he  can  combine  the  seclu¬ 
sion  and  quiet  of  a  country  home  with 
the  hurry  and  rush  of  a  business  and 
professional  life  in  the  city.  It  helps 
the  railroad  company,  as  it  brings  the 
product  of  the  soil  for  shipment  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  thus  avoiding  a 
scarcity  of  cars.  It  makes  country  life 
a  pleasure  and  adds  75  per  cent,  to  the 
value  of  farm  property. 

As  to  the  cost  of  this  improvement,  it 
can  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  exceed  that 
which  is  now  paid  annually  to  improve 
our  common  dirt  roads, which  are  passa¬ 
ble  one-half  the  time  and  navigable  the 
other  half. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  WHEREWITH. 

My  plan  is  this;  taking  the  tax  dupli- 
s  cate  as  a  basis,  let  each  county  issue 
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AMATEUR  CLAY  WORKERS. 

How  They  May  Devote  Spare  Hours  to 
Pleasure  and  Profit. 

GREEABLE  to  promise,  I  will  try 
to  give  a  few  suggestions  to 
Amateur  Clayworkers  and  hope 
to  encourage  my  young  friend  in  the 
brickyard,  to  apply  some  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  pleasure  that  may  turn  profitable 
and  interesting,  that  is,  providing  he 
can  find  the  hours,  and  if  he  cannot  he 
can  turn  his  attention  to  manufacturing 
some.  They  could  possibly  be  squeezed 
in  between  daylight  and  breakfast  or 
from  after  work  to  bedtime,  even  if  bed 


His  Nibs. 


time  should  be  later.  Such  hours  often 
occur  on  wet  days,  or  a  cold  day,  or  a 
day  that  is  too  hot.  They  can  be  found 
or  made,  for  those  who  have  a  will  can 
find  away;  and  the  production  of  such 
hours  will  show  some  marks  of  merit; 
it  may  be  skill,  it  may  be  marked  with 
ability,  it  might  show  perseverance, or  de¬ 
velop  the  practical  applications  of  the 
material  (clay)  to  many  unthought  of 
positions  of  utility. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  comparison 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
about  the  late  Jay  Gould,  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  take  a  cents  worth  of  pa¬ 
per  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen, 
make  it  worth  millions.  That  was 
capital.  Tennyson  could  take  a  dollars 
worth  of  paper  and  in  a  few  hours  write 
a  poem  that  would  be  worth  thousands. 
That  was  ability.  There  was  an  im¬ 
proved  machine  for  making  paper, 
which  made  the  inventor  rich.  That 
was  skill.  There  is  a  fellow  running 
the  machine,  making  thousands  of 
reams  per  day,  for  which  he  is  remenu¬ 
rated  at  the  extent  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  day.  That  is  labor. 

If  you  took  a  little  piece  of  clay  and 
made  a  perfect  toad ;  that  would  be  art. 

If  you  set  a  toad  on  a  leaf  and  took 
a  mould  of  it;  that  would  be  skill. 


If  you  duplicated  a  million  from  the 
mould,  nicely  colored,  burned  and 
mounted,  that  would  be  a  paper  weight; 
it  would  also  represent  labor,  possibly  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  it  should  be 
worth  at  least  ten  cents,  and  as  it  would 
not  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  there 
could  be  two  dozen  made  out  of  the 
clay  contained  in  one  brick,  so  if  fash¬ 
ioned  in  that  style,  one  thousand  brick 
would  be  $2,400  per  M — or  24,000  toads 
at  10  cents  equals  $2,400.  You  could 
afford  to  lower  your  price  to  find  a 
market  and  let  some  one  else  sell  them  for 
you,  even  if  they  had  to  go  to  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Fair,  where  there  must  be  a  daily 
attendance  of  40,000  or  it  won’t  pay, — 
(the  Fair,  I  mean). 

Now  to  try  and  illustrate  my  scheme. 
I  was  compelled  to  have  a  subject,  so  I 
chose  a  toad,  as  I  have  seen  somebody 
illustrating  the  clay  business  with  one, 
and  I  want  to  start  low  down  on  some¬ 
thing  small.  The  idea  was  taken  from 
the  old  story  of  his  nibs,  the  Toad,  that 
hopped  in  good  condition,  out  of  a 
hard  head  (stone.)  How  did  he  get 
there  ?  Now  for  the  mould !  To  catch 
him  and  stick  him  down  with  pins 
would  be  cruel,  but  give  him  two  tea¬ 
spoon  fulls  of  old  Rye  Whiskey,  (Bour¬ 
bon  will  do,)  and  he  will  be  as  quiet  as 
if  he  was  a  stone  until  you  are  through 
operating. 

There  are  many  moulds  and  many 
ways  to  get  at  a  desired  result,  but  the 
general  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  for  re¬ 
producing  any  article  in  clay  is  hard  to 
surpass,  and  those  familiar  with  its 
use,  can  impait  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  not  bestow  their  handicraft  to 
another  in  a  moment, so  there  is  nothing 
but  practice. 

There  is  no  material  in  such  general 
use  as  Plaster  of  Paris  that  acts  so  ob¬ 
stinate,  that  spoils  so  quickly  both  its 
own  usefulness  and  the  object  smeared- 
with  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  uninitiated, 
or  that  is  so  pliable  in  the  hands  of  the 
expert,  unless  it  be  clay  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist. 

Before  taking  my  youngfriend  from  the 
brickyard  to  the  modeler’s  easel,  we  will 
try  and  start  away  down  with  the  object 
of  reproducing  a  toad,  and  in  next 
Clay-Worker  I  will  endeavor  to  illus¬ 
trate,  with  a  few  sketches,  how  we  bring 
him  out  in  terra  cotta,  mount  him  on 
the  Classic  Pedestal,  designed  by  an 
artist  or  architect.  First,  made  in  Plas¬ 
ter  by  a  model  maker,  embelished  by  a 
modeler, molded,  pressed,  finished,  dried, 
and  how  we  color,  glaze  and  burn  him, 


not  forgetting  what  we  make  him  out  of 
(clay).  In  all  well  regulated  work  it 
takes  all  these  hands,  each  doing  his 
part. 

It  used  to  take  ten  men  to  make  a 
pin ,  they  have  machines  to  do  it  all 
now.  Try  it  all  round  (the  toad,  not 
the  pin)  and  you  will  find  what  part  you 
excel  in,  and  what  you  fail  in,  and  find 
why. 

MODELING  IN  CLAY. 

That  you  may  have  a  substantial  little 
plaster  model  to  work  on,  get  a  toad  and 
give  him  the  perscribed  dose  of  Bourbon, 
set  him  on  a  nice  little  natural  leaf  and 
rub  him  over  with  a  little  thin  oil,  also 
the  leaf  and  table  or  plank  you  lay  him 
on,  roll  out  a  little  wall  of  clay  and  put 
it  around  him,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  leaf,  having  first  given  the  clay  a 
coat  of  shellac,  and  then  soak  and  melt 
one  pound  of  glue  in  a  glue  pot,  when 
melted,  add  half  a  pound  of  glycerine 
and  stir  until  cool  as  will  pour,  and  pour 
it  on  Mr.  Toad ;  when  hard  enough  to 
remove  clay  wall,  pick  up  mould  and 
remove  his  nibs,  (he  will  be  all  right — 
may  have  a  slight  headache  next  morn¬ 
ing).  Thoroughly  dust  out  the  mould 
with  some  French  chalk,  and  then  wash 
with  a  strong  solution  of  alum  water; 
when  dry,  oil  with  oil  made  of  Gum  de 
Mar,  dissolve  in  hot  turpentine,  and  add 
equal  amount  of  coal  oil;  oil  it 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  use  much  oil,  a 
half  cup  of  clean  water  and  dust  in 
Plaster  of  Paris  until  the  water  will  take 
no  more,  allow  a  moment  for  the  plaster 
to  soak,  and  then  thoroughly  stir  and 
pour  into  your  gelatine  mould.  To 
avoid  holes,  pour  it  out  again  and  blow 
the  plaster  well  into  the  crevices  of  the 
mould,  fill  in  plaster  again  and  shake  it 
down.  When  the  plaster  is  thoroughly 
set,  carefully  remove  the  plaster  toad 
out  of  the  mould  and  we  will  have  a 
plaster  model  to  start  operations  on. 
Don’t  mix  plaster  like  your  grandmother 
made  gruel,  dusting  and  stirring  at  the 
same  time.  Yours  truly,  M.  Jay. 

(To  be  Continued .) 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


The  Work  of  Installing  Exhibits  Pro¬ 
gressing  Rapidly. 


MONTH  ago  it  was 
thought  that  by  the 
first  of  June  the 
World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  would  prac- 
vf'  tically  be  finished,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  All 
of  the  great  buildings  are 
done,  so  far  as  construction 
work  is  concerned.  The  un- 
.  finished  part  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  displays  and  interior 
decoration  which  is  going  on 
busily  night  and  day,  so  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Fair  will  be  as  nearly  complete 
as  it  is  possible  to  bring  such  a 
vast  undertaking. 

Many  of  the  states  have  made 
their  buildings  into  regular  state  muse¬ 
ums,  and  the  major  portion  of  these  are 
ready  for  inspection.  Other  states  have 
furnished  their  buildings  handsomely, 
for  the  comfort  of  their  children  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  the  fair,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 


better  use. 

The  landscape  gardener  has  not  been 
idle  and  the  lawns  and  groups  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants,  that  greet  the 
eye  on  all  sides,  are  proof  of  the  energy 
and  success  of  his  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  now  spring  in  the  city  of  Chica¬ 
go  and  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  the 
most  delightful  of  the  year.  Those  who 
are  arranging  to  visit  the  fair  the  latter 
part  of  June  have  chosen  well. 


BRICK  CONSTRUCTION  AT  THE  FAIR 

Is  not  numerous.  The  temporary 
character  of  the  buildings  precludes  the 
idea  of  using  brick  to  any  great  extent, 
but  there  are  a  few  examples  of  brick 
work  that  our  readers  will  find  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Among  them  the  Swedish 
building  is  conspicuous.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  gives  a  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  its  chief  characteristics. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  building, 
while  made  in  the  most  part  of  wood  in 
the  fashion  prevalent  in  the  country  for 
whose  use  it  is  erected,  has  a  fronting 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta  work.  The  ma¬ 
terials  were  brought  here  for  the  purpose, 
having  all  been  designed  in  the  moth¬ 
er  country. 

The  extreme  ends,  the  portion  of  the 
work  immediately  beneath  the  square 
tower-like  constructions,  is  built  of  sev¬ 


eral  kinds  of  sand  cements  and  bricks 
of  several  sorts.  That  portion  upon  the 
extreme  left  of  the  building  comes  from 
the  works  of  the  Skanska  Cement- Actie- 
bolaget,  or  in  English,  the  Scanian 
Cement  Company,  Limited,  of  Malmo, 
Sweden;  and  the  opposite  end  is  the 
work  of  the  International  Cement  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Scanian  Cement  Co.,  is  a  firm  of 
some  b?cking,  the  joint  stock  amount¬ 
ing  to  $400,000,  and  has  made  quite  an 
exhibit  of  its  Portland  cements,  the 
most  interesting  of  them  however  being 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Scanian 
Cement  Foundry  Co.;  the  latter  using 
the  raw  material  of  the  first  mentioned 
firm  in  making  their  cement  building 
materials.  It  is  this  combined  work 
that  enters  the  structure  at  the  Western 
portion  of  the  building.  What  appears 
as  broad  white  bands  in  the  engraving 
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is  artificial  stone  work  made  of  the 
cement.  The  bricks  are  from  the  same 
material,  some  of  a  whitish  shade  and 
the  others  of  a  regulation  clay  red.  The 
stair  cases  that  lead  right  and  left  into 
the  upper  porch,  are  both  constructed 
of  this  same  cement,  and  the  imitation 
in  cement  mosaic  of  a  granite  stairway, 
with  balustrades  of  the  same  material, is 
so  perfect  in  its  every  detail,  that  only 
the  most  experienced  eye  would  detect 
the  artifice.  In  fact  the  writer  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact  until  told,  and 
heretofore  he  has  prided  himself  upon 
some  knowledge  of  stones.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  pavements 
made  of  tiles.  Within  the  building, 
they  have  shown  a  number  of  imitations 
of  various  stones  such  as  granite,  and 
composite  stones;  the  imitation  being 
made  apparent  in  its  perfection  by  the 
contiguity  of  the  government  collection 


of  building  stones.  The  latter  are  the 
genuine  article. 

The  portion  of  the  front  facade  that 
connects  the  tower  upon  the  left  and 
the  main  entrance,  is  made  of  brick  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Borringe  Brick  Works, 
these  being  owned  by  I.  G.  Kohler. 
They  are  of  a  dark  shade,  and  firmly 
pressed,  being  smooth.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  rewards  for  good  quality  before ; 
and  at  Gothenburg  in  1891  upon  a  tech¬ 
nicality  were  ruled  from  premium,  but 
were  consigned  to  the  Test  House  where 
they  received  the  certificate  of  superiority 

SOME  IMPORTED  BRICK. 

The  bricks  that  are  used  to  construct 
the  portion  of  the  facade  corresponding 
to  that  filled  with  Kohler  manufacture, 
are  made  by  the  Minnesberg  Brick 
Works  Co.,  limited.  In  pattern,  they 
are  exactly  the  same  that  are  placed  in 
the  before  described  wall,  and  if  placed 
in  a  pile  with  them  would  not  be  distin¬ 
guishable  to  the  ordinary  eye.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  ideas  of  the  architect,  who  by 
the  way  is  Mr.  Wickman  of  Stockholm. 
It  has  been  necessary  for  these  makers 
of  bricks  to  conform  to  the  designs 
closely,  and  even  in  their  terra  cotta  fin¬ 
ishings  for  the  coping  of  the  wall,  at  the 
place  where  the  frame  portion  of  the 
building  begins,  have  had  to  work  out 
the  same  ornamentation;  this  latter  is 
a  very  handsome  piece  of  work.  A  band 
is  composed  of  a  quadrefoil  of  leaves, 
above  which  is  an  open  scroll  of  acan¬ 
thus  leaves.  The  top  is  finished  with  a 
roping,  having  at  regular  intervals  an 
intricate  knot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  front,  or 
porch,  is  flanked  by  two  semi-circular 
towers  of  ceramic  materials.  The  lower 
portion  upon  either  side  of  the  broad 
door  way  is  composed  entirely  of  brick, 
and  decorative  band  made  by  the  Hoega- 
ness  Coal  Mining  Co.  In  design  they  con¬ 
form  very  much  to  the  structure  al¬ 
ready  described,  as  in  fact  they  are  but 
a  continuation.  However,  it  is  a  com¬ 
pany  of  some  note  in  the  making  of 
such  goods,  and  this  is  not  the  extent  of 
their  exhibit  by  any  means;  within 
the  building  they  show  some  of  their 
fire  bricks,  the  quality  being  superior 
and  hard  burned.  They  are  in  various 
forms  such  as  are  needed  in  technical 
work.  Earthenware  tubes  and  pipes  for 
drainage  and  sanitary  purposes  are  a 
feature,  and  the  pile  outside  the  wing  is 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  joints,  bends 
and  junctions,  some  of  the  diameters 
being  24  inches.  Their  tiles  for  mural 
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decorations  are  notable,  being  yellow, 
brown  and  gray  glazed. 

The  upper  portion  of  these  towers  that 
have  just  been  mentioned,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  facings  that  have  gone 
before.  They  are  of  a  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal  glazed  brick  and  are  of  a  yellow 
color,  excepting  the  bands  that  run 
down  in  spiral  direction,  the  spirals  of 
either  tower  being  reversed.  These  are 
a  bright  blue,  and  the  effect  is  rather  a 
decided  contrast.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  furnished  by  the  Skromerga 
Coal  &  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Ekeby. 
They  make  a  great  many  mural  orna¬ 
ments,  and  have  some  of  these  shown, 
and  also  several  of  their  tile  and  small 
brick  pavings.  Under  the  archway  that 
you  must  pass  through  to  enter  the 
building,  is  a  facing  of  similar  orna¬ 
mental  bricks  to  those  in  the  towers. 

These  are  the  works  in  clay  that  go  to 
construct  the  building.  All  above  these 
is  made  of  wood,  and  the  roofings  are 
all  of  a  shingling,  the  stain  of  which 
however  gives  it  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
siderable  age.  In  fact  they  are  black 
enough  to  have  been  exposed  to  Chica¬ 
go  dirt  for  several  years.  There  alone 


remains  of  clay  the  entablature,  that  is 
above  the  door  window  upon  the  porch. 
This  is  formed  in  an  elaborate  man¬ 
ner  and  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
country,  a  shield  bearing  rampant  lions 
and  an  assortment  of  choice  crowns.  As 
a  symbol  it  is  very  pretty;  otherwise  it 
means  but  little,  for  the  love  of  the 
Swedes  for  their  King  Oscar  is  more  for 
the  person  than  the  office. 

SWEDISH  CLAY  WORKS. 

When  the  writer  made  the  visit  to 
this  building,  the  president  of  the  royal 
commission  was  not  upon  the  grounds, 
but  the  next  member  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  Bergendal,  extended  the  courtesies 
of  the  country,  and  took  a  decided  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Clay-Worker  and  its  read¬ 
ers.  While  his  branch  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  iron  industry,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  well  up  in  claywork¬ 


ing,  and  in  his  chat  told  much  of  the 
home  country  that  was  of  interest.  The 
portion  of  Sweden  which  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  clay  than  any  other,  is  that 
part  lying  along  the  sound  that  divides 
it  from  Denmark.  The  section  is  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  country  called 
“The  Sound,”  very  much  as  we  would 
say  the  “Lake  Region”  when  speaking 
of  the  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 
Another  thing  that  places  manufactur¬ 
er’s  plant  is  this  region  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  rich  in  coal.  That  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  making 
bricks  and  terra  cottas,  is  evinced  by  the 
growing  trade  in  these  articles  with  the 
Germans,  who  are  themselves  industrious 
moddlers  in  clay.  But  with  the  latter 
nation,  there  are  certain  inconveniences 
suffered  such  as  poor  fuel  supply,  etc. 

But  inside  of  this  building  there  are  a 
•  host  of  things  that  are  calculated  to 
arouse  our  admiration  for  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  Swedes,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
exhibits  are  also  founded  in  useful  ap¬ 
plications  of  our  common  clay.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  there  is  a  fountain 
made  of  enameled  clay,  it  being  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  moorish  pavilion  form,  and  the  orna- 
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mentation  all  in  the  familiar  mooiish 
arabesque  patterns.  The  colors  are  dark 
water  greens  trimmed  with  bronzes. 
Besides  the  central  basin  for  receiving 
of  water,  there  is  upon  each  side  a 
smaller  half  fount.  One  might  fancy  it 
some  devotional  feature  of  the  Moslem 
worship  to  look  upon  it,  and  fancy  it  an 
ornament  from  the  Alcassar,  did  we  not 
know  that  in  that  religion  there  are  few 
shrines  and  paraphernalia  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion. 

The  Rorstrand  Co.,  limited,  of  Stock¬ 
holm  have  a  large  and  handsome  dis¬ 
play  of  porcelains,  chinas  and  stone¬ 
wares.  One  is  a  $380  set  of  table  ware, 
being  a  china  in  white  with  a  border 
decoration  of  gold  and  blue,  the  design 
of  which  is  finely  wrought  and  delicate 
in  its  tracery.  A  beautiful  vase  also  is 
shown,  being  some  three  feet  in  height, 
the  price  however  being  somewhat  high* 
er  than  that;  it  is  painted  in  panels 
with  motives  of  cupids  much  in  the 
Watteau  style,  the  finishings  being  in 
blue  and  gold. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  wonders 
that  are  shown  within  the  Swedish  pa¬ 
vilion.  Their  are  others  in  their  section 
of  the  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  all  that 
can  interest  a  clayworker  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pavilion.  For  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  as  liberal  art,  the  working  of 
clay  has  been  badly  treated  at  the  hands 
of  the  commission,  there  being  no  •con¬ 
centration  of  the-industry.  This  is  all 
the  more  surprising,  as  it  must  have 
been  contemplated  in  the  early  design 
of  the  Liberty  Arts  display.  The  indus¬ 
try  even  entered  into  the  artistic  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  huge  hall,  ^or  in  some  of  the 
painted  friezes,  the  potter  and  clay  work¬ 
er  is  represented  hard  at  work  in  his 
art. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  FAMOUS  CHINA. 

All  the  world  has  echoed  and  re¬ 
echoed  with  the  name  “Worcester,”  and 
every  feminine  heart  has  longed  for  the 
possession  of  at  least  one  piece  of  the 
genuine  ware.  All  lovers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  pause  and  look  kindly  upon  the 
handiwork  of  these  long  established 
workers  in  clay.  It  is  that  branch  of  the 
craft,  that  while  not  creating  essential 
aids  to  the  existence  of  man,  yet  adds 
so  much  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
his  surroundings,  as  after  all  to  merit  the 
name  of  “necessary.” 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  there 
is  no  cause  for  the  cold  look  of  the  utili¬ 
tarian  upon  such  things.  Such  an  act 
would  after  all  be  the  cynicism  of  an 
ignoramus,  more  than  of  a  true  utilitari¬ 


an,  for  the  latter  must  be  broad  in  his 
views  to  be  sincere. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  watch  the 
expressions  of  the  faces,  that  pass  in  a 
ceaseless  throng  through  the  triangular 
space,  that  has  been  apportioned  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Works,  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  space  given  to 
this  exhibit  is  a  prominent  one,  facing 
the  central  plaza  of  the  great  Manufac¬ 
ture’s  and  Liberal  Art’s  Building,  that 
mammoth  structure  that  covers  nearly 
thirty-six  acres  of  ground  space.  Think 
of  it  as  being  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  a  mile  in  its  outside  walls. 

The  space  was  somewhat  awkward  in 
shape  for  the  purpose,  but  the  firm  have 
*  readily  forgiven  that,  in  view  of  the 


“The  Bather  Surprised.” 

(Modeled  for  the  Royal  Worcester  by  Sir 
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splendid  lighting  they  receive  from  the 
lofty  dome  above.  Across  the  triangle 
has  been  placed  a  partition  through 
which  leads  a  large  arched  door,  giving 
ample  scope  for  drapery  effects  that  the 
decorator  has  not  been  slow  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  Everywhere,  browns  have 
been  introduced,  the  seal  browns  al¬ 
ways,  and  the  effect  with  chinas  in 
which  gold  and  cream  shades  are  pre- 
dominent,  is  readily  apparent  to  one 
versed  in  the  arranging  of  colors.  The 
walls  however  are  boldly  covered  with  a 
roughened  paper-mache  of  a  dusky 
dark  green  tint;  but  the  light  from 
above  is  filtered  through  a  thin  yellow 
baize,  and  the  garnish  green  is  much 
softened. 

The  outer  walls  on  the  interior,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  bordered  or  finished  with 
a  cornice,  are  pierced  in  regular  order 


with  openings  of  a  moorish  arabesque, 
and  within  these  open  niches  are  ar¬ 
ranged  vases  and  bits’of  virtu,  all  of  the 
Royal  stamp.  The  idea  is  a  beautiful 
one  and  viewed  from  the  outside  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  old  Italian  ways. 

At  the  very  entrance  are  placed  some 
of  the  great  painted  vases  that  appeal 
to  every  artistic  taste,  and  these  are  fit¬ 
ting  harbingers  of  what  is  within.  The 
threshold  is  guarded  above  by  the  royal 
arms  of  the  mother  nation,  but  the  old 
Unicorn  will  have  to  gaze  down  upon 
the  throng  of  rebellious  Americans, 
willy-nilly,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
his  placid  old  countenance  will  have  no 
cause  to  become  awry. 

Inside,  arranged  upon  broad  tables, 
in  cases,  and  upon  slender  pedestals,  are 
the  treasures  that  Royal  Worcester  has 
sent  from  over  the  ocean,  to  be  inspected 
by  the  millions  that  will  visit  the  Fair 
during  the  coming  summer.  There  are 
samples  of  the  perforated  porcelains, 
which  made  collectors  wild  when  their 
regular  patterns  first  met  the  public  eye, 
and  you  must  ask  to  see  the  Ivory  Porce¬ 
lain,  the  Jewelled  Porcelain  and  the 
various  royal  services  that  are  exhibited 
in  the  cases.  These  are  handsome 
dishes  decorated  in  gold,  enamel  and 
oriental  designs. 

Upon  the  pedestals,  standing  in  grace¬ 
ful  confusion,  are  vases  and  lamps. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  beautiful  female 
figures  supporting  the  bowl  of  the  lamp 
proper,  and  their  modelling  shows  an 
artist’s  hand. 

Pleasant  men  are  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  while  their  pronounciation 
bears  a  strong  English  'stamp,  it  is  not 
at  all  unmusical  to  the  American  ear. 
But  in  talking  with  them  be  sure  to  say 
vase,  not  as  we  do,  like  the  word  “lace,” 
but  like  “cause”  only  not  quite  so  broad. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  the  heaijs  of  the  English¬ 
men. 

I  had  a  very  charming  chat  with  the 
curator  of  the  display,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  talk  I  learned  a  host  of  things  in 
regard  to  the  works  at  home,  and  their 
ways  of  doing  work.  Many  things  of 
historical  interest  were  called  forth,  and 
and  I  cannot  resist  telling  some  of  the 
things  yet  remaining  in  my  memory  to 
the  readers  of  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  manufacture  of  china,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  princes  of  the 
European  nations  early  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  first 
evidences  of  similar  undertakings  in 
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England,  are  to  be  found  in  the  small 
factories  at  Bow  and  at  Chelsea.  The 
latter  place  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  French  Sprimont,  and  naturally  the 
product,  although  of  a  high  class  and 
richly  decorated,  bore  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  distinctly  French  style.  It  was 
in  1751  that  Dr.  Wall  invented  the 
porcelain  for  which  Worcester  was  to 
become  famous.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  product  of  those  early 
days,  has  never  been  surpassed  for  its 
fine  texture  and  homogeneity  of  body 
and  glaze.  Dr.  Wall’s  invention  was 
made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Wor¬ 
cester  had  neither  coal  nor  clay  at  hand, 
and  the  same  characteristic  energy  is 
shown  in  tbe  management  of  the  joint 
stock  company,  which  he  founded  for 
the  development  of  his  new  manufac¬ 
ture.  He  was  the  head  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  until  his  death  in  1776. 

King  George  the  III  visited  the  works, 


in  1788,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  evidences  of  skill,  that  in  the  next 
year  the  royal  appointment  was  granted, 
and  thenceforth  the  name  Royal  Wor¬ 
cester  was  to  work  its  way  into  the 
world’s  favor. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  great 
success  has  attended  the  Royal  Worces¬ 
ter  Works,  and  there  are  now  employed 
within  them  nearly  a  thousand  persons, 
all  busy  in  the  filling  of  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  people  for  high  class 
pottery.  This  desire  is  not  by  any  means 
an  offspring  of  the  present  civilization, 
as  the  words  of  Birch,  an  authority  in 
such  matters  will  testify:  “The  history 
of  the  art  of  working  in  clay,  from  its 
rising  amongst  the  oldest  nations  of 
antiquity  till  the  present  time,  resolves 
itself  into  two  great  divisions,  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  enquirers,  namely,  the 
technical  or  scientific  part,  comprising 
all  the  details  of  material,  manipulation 


and  processes;  and  secondly,  the  histori¬ 
cal  portion,  which  embraces  not  only 
the  history  of  the  art  itself,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  ancient  literature  to  its 
elucidation,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
light  thrown  by  monuments  in  clay  on 
the  history  of  mankind.”  The  fact  that 
there  is  ancient  literature  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  potter’s  art  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  an  absorbing  topic 
even  to  the  older  civilizations. 

HOW  ROYAL  WORCESTER  IS  MADE. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  follow  a 
piece  of  Royal  Worcester  from  the  period 
when  it  is  as  yet  in  the  elementary  form 
to  the  moment  of  triumph  in  which  it 
stands  forth  a  Royal  piece  indeed.  The 
different  stages  of  the  journey  may  be 
for  convenience  separated  into  eight, 
and  named  the  Mill,  Throwing  Room, 
Figure  Room,  Biscuit  Oven,  Dipping 
Room,  Glost  Oven,  Painting  Room,  and 
Burnishing  Room. 


The  Mill  is  a  building  of  three  stories 
with  adjoining  boiler  and  engine  house. 
The  ground  floor  is  given  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  pans  which  are  filled  from  the  upper 
stories,  and  to  the  vats  or  “arks”  in  which 
the  ground  materials  are  stored.  Upon 
the  first  floor  are  the  pans  in  which  are 
ground  flint,  feldspar,  Cornish  stone; 
and  also  the  glazes  and  colors.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  these  is-  the  mixing  room.  The 
upper  story  is  occupied  by  similar  pans 
for  the  grinding  of  calcined  bones,  gold, 
etc.  The  room  adjoining  is  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

These  pans  are  all  of  the  same  form, 
but  the  sizes  vary  according  to  the  use. 
They  average  about  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  in  height.  They  are 
firmly  hooped,  and  are  floored  with 
blocks  of  chert  stone  (which  is  a  very 
hard  substance)  and  which  are  cement¬ 
ed  with  ground  china.  An  upright 
shaft  turns  in  the  center  of  the  vat  and 
has  four  radiating  arms  that  move  the 


runners  or  grinding  stones.  The  mater¬ 
ials  to  be  ground  are  thrown  into  the 
vat,  and  enough  water  to  cover  them  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches.  Then  the 
shaft  revolves  and  the  abrasion  slowly 
reduces  the  mass  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  This  operation  is  vital  to 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product,  and 
consequently  much  attention  is  given 
to  it.  And  the  material  must  be  indeed 
finely  ground,  for  it  is  all  sifted  through 
a  silk  lawn.  The  latter  under  the  glass, 
shows  no  less  than  4,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. 

There  are  several  substances  which 
are  ground  in  the  mill, — kaolin,  cal¬ 
cined  bones,  flints,  Cornish  stone,  etc. 
Kaolin  was  first  discovered  in  England 
by  Cookworthy  in  1768,  and  comes  from 
Cornwall,  and  is  the  feldspar  of  decom¬ 
posed  granite.  Cornish  stone  or  “pe- 
tunste”  is  another  decomposed  rock. 
Calcined  bones  are  a  feature  peculiar  to 
English  pottery,  and  marks  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  the  continental 
porcelains.  It  is  from  this  element  that 
arises  the  soft  or  tender  characteristic 
of  the  Worcester  ware.  Ox  bones  are 
the  only  ones  used  and  come  mainly 
from  South  America.  Feldspar  comes 
in  the  purest  state  from  Sweden,  and  to 
be  useful,  must  be  free  from  iron.  The 
materials  for  the  glaze,  as  flint,  Cornish 
stone,  borax,  lead,  etc.,  are  ground,  and 
after  being  weighed  into  their  proper 
proportions  are  melted  in  the  Fritt 
Kiln.  In  the  melted  state,  the  resulting 
glass  is  run  into  a  reservoir  of  water, 
which  crumbles  the  mass  and  makes 
.easy  a  new  grinding. 

Adjoining  the  mill  are  stock  sheds 
containing  such  clays  as  are  received  in 
a  state  sufficiently  pulverized,  and  here 
are  several  “blungers”  worked  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  These  “blungers”  run  in  vats 
and  are  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
clays  to  cream  or  “slip”  similar  to  that 
of  the  mill.  The  slip  from  both  sources 
is  run  into  arks  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
slip  house. 

In  the  slip  house,  the  slip  is  thrown 
by  pumps  into  mixing  pots, and  in  these 
are  revolved  arms  having  magnets,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  every  particle 
of  iron  that  may  have  crept  in  by  the 
slightest  mishap.  The  slip  is  then 
worked  through  screens  by  machinery, 
and  is  pumped  into  the  press.  The 
press  is  lined  with  linen  bags,  and  in 
these  the  slip  is  compressed  into  a  paste 
or  dough.  In  this  condition  it  goes  to 
the  clay  vault,  and  is  there  beaten  and 
turned  and  again  beaten  and  kneaded 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  it  tough.  It 
is  now  ready  for  the  workman. 

The  potter’s  wheel  is  an  instrument 
of  honorable  age,  it’s  origin  being  hid¬ 
den  in  the  hoary  mists  of  the  centuries. 
And  it  is  a  strange  example  of  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  custom.  The  illustration  is  a 
drawing  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes  that 
was  executed  2,000  B.  C.  A  ball  of  clay 
is  received  from  an  assistant  and  thrown 
upon  the  horizontal  wheel  which  is  re¬ 
volving  rapidly.  The  clay  rises  in  a 
cone,  and  is  depressed  and  permitted  to 
rise  again.  The  thumb  is  then  inserted 
into  the  mass,  the  outside  being  fash¬ 
ioned  with  the  other  hand.  It  is  done 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  to-day. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  workmen 
at  the  Royal  Worcester  do  little  throw¬ 
ing  now-a-days.  Cups  and  hollow  pieces 
are  made  in  moulds,  this  insuring  regu¬ 


larity  of  work,  and  permitting  the  em¬ 
bossed  or  raised  work  upon  the  surfaces. 
The  mould  soon  absorbs  some  of  the 
moisture  of  the  piece,  and  it  readily  be¬ 
comes  detached  and  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  “Turner”  Turning  is  also 
done  upon  a  lathe,  and  the  theory  of 
the  work  is  very  similar  to  the  turning 
of  wood.  When  the  form  is  complete, 
it  passes  to  the  “Handler,”  who  attaches 
any  of  these  useful  additions  that  may 
be  called  for.  The  handles  are  separate 
pieces  and  are  attached  by  dampening 
the  points  of  contact  with  slip,  the 
burning  operating  to  make  them  as  one 
piece. 

Plates  and  dishes  are  made  by  a  pro- 
cess  called  “Flat  pressing.”  The  clay  is 
carefully  weighed  out  into  balls,  and 
then  beaten  out  into  a  flat  disc.  The 


mould  gives  the  form  to  the  face  of  the 
plate,  and  is  attached  to  a  horizontal 
lathe,  called,  in  the  shop  parlance,  “The 
jigger.”  The  cake  of  clay  is  pressed 
firmly  upon  the  mould  whilst  it  revolves 
at  a  high  speed,  and  with  the  profile 
tool,  which  fits  to  the  edge  of  the  mould, 
the  foot  of  the  plate  is  quickly  raised. 
The  entire  mould  and  plate  is  next 
placed  in  an  oven  for  drying,  and  the 
heat  soon  contracts  the  dish  so  that  it 
easily  comes  from  the  mould.  The  dry¬ 
ing  is  completed  without  the  mould. 

It  is  probably  in  the  figure  room  that 
the  average  person  would  be  most  inter¬ 
ested,  for  these  are  made  by  a  process 
known  as  casting.  The  figure,  whatever 
it  may  be,  has  been  modeled  in  the 
most  approved  of  artistic  manners,  for 
there  are  few  artists  who  are  so  great  as 
to  scorn  the  perpetuation  of  their  work 


in  the  Royal  Worcester.  The  model  is 
cut  up  into  pieces  for  the  purpose  of 
making  moulds,  and  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a  sacrilege, is,  in  truth,  a  necessary 
step  in  the  art.  These  moulds  are  usu¬ 
ally  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number, 
and  are  made  to  present  as  little  seam 
as  possible. 

Instead  of  the  clay  paste,  slip  is  used 
in  the  working  of  the  moulds.  It  is 
poured  into  an  orifice  left  open  for  that 
purpose,  and  is  permitted  to  stand  for  a 
short  time.  The  remainder  is  poured 
out,  and  it  is  found  that  quite  a  crust 
has  adhered  to  the  mould.  Before  very 
long,  the  crust  is  dry  enough  for  removal 
from  the  mould,  and  in  this  state,  all  of 
the  pieces  are  assembled  before  the  one 
workman.  He  trims  away  all  super¬ 
fluous  clay,  and  applying  slip  to  the 


edges,  fits  them  together  into  a  com¬ 
plete  figure.  Wherever  the  slip  oozes 
from  a  joint,  it  is  carefully  wiped  away 
with  a  camels  hair  brush.  The  figure  is 
now  wrapped  and  bandaged  with  strips 
of  clay,  having  the  same  shrinkage,  and 
is  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  question  of  shrinkage  it  itself  an 
interesting  one,  and  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  presenting  itself  to  the  pot¬ 
ter.  It  arises  from  two  causes ;  the  fact 
that  plastic  clay  contains  much  water, 
that  in  baking  is  driven  off  in  vapor, 
and  to  the  fact  that  many  fusible  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  material,  when  in  the 
melted  state  and  in  close  juxtaposition, 
are  given  to  molecular  contraction. 
These  causes  sometimes  lead  to  a  shrink¬ 
age  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  potter  must 
be  well  grounded  in  the  peculiarities  of 
every  piece  of  material  that  he  uses.  It 
is  noticeable  that  pottery  does  not 
shrink  as  porcelain,  nor  pressed  porce¬ 
lain  like  that  which  has  been  cast  in 
the  manner  just  described. 

All  of  these  objects  are  now  ready  for 
the  biscuit  oven.  Each  piece  is  placed 
in  a  case  orseggar  alone,  excepting  cups 
and  bowls,  which  may  be  placed  several 
in  a  case.  In  packing  the  seggars,  cal¬ 
cined  flint  is  used  to  make  the  beds  for 
the  ware.  This  is  pure  silica,  and  does 
not  melt  in  the  burning.  This  pack¬ 
ing  must  be  done  with  care,  as  when  in 
the  oven,  the  hot  china  will  take  the  ex¬ 
act  form  of  the  packing.  In  packing 
the  seggars  into  the  oven,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  pressure  of 
the  one  upon  the  other  is  equalized,  for 
even  the  toppling  of  a  pile  would  cause 
great  loss. 

The  ovens  are,  as  a  rule,  about  four¬ 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  fire 
bricks,  encased  with  bands  of  iron  to 
prevent  too  great  expansion.  Eight 
openings  at  the  sides  are  the  fire-place 
flues,  and  they  lead  directly  to  the 
centre.  About  forty  hours  are  taken  in 
the  firing,  and  forty-eight  more  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  kiln.  Little  test  cups  are 
placed  at  various  parts  of  the  oven,  and 
these  are  withdrawn  from  time  to  time 
for  guaging  the  state  of  the  work.  These, 
by  their  varying  contraction  and  state 
of  translucency,  show  the  progress  of  the 
“fire.” 

In  the  shape  as  taken  from  this  oven, 
the  china  is  called  biscuit  and  is  trans¬ 
lucent  and  perfectly  vitreous,  and  the 
dipping  room  is  the  next  step  in  its 
finish. 

In  the  dipping  room  the  ware  is 
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glazed,  and  large  tubes,  containing  the 
various  liquids,  stand  about  in  apparent 
confusion.  There  are  a  number  of 
glazes,  but  all  are,  in  fact,  so  many  kinds 
of  glass,  and  lead,  flint,  borax,  etc.,  are 
the  component  parts.  It  is  a  simple 
process,  but  still  requires  an  experienced 
hand  to  evenly  distribute  over  the  sur¬ 
faces,  the  glaze  cream,  for  it  is  an  even 
coat  that  is  required.  From  the  time 
that  the  glaze  is  dried,  to  entering  the 
“Glost  Oven,”  it  is  absolute  cleanliness 
that  surrounds  the  ware,  even  dust  be¬ 
ing  carefully  watched  for.  The  glost 
oven  is  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
glaze,  and  requires  about  sixteen  hours 
of  firing  and  twice  as  many  to  cool.  From 
here  the  ware  goes  to  the  White  Ware¬ 
house,  and  is  there  stored  until  called 
for  from  the  decorating  department. 

Without  the  slightest  doubt,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  all  the  Royal 
Worcester  Works  is  the  Decorating  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  visitor  here  becomes 
impressed  with  the  true  existence  of  the 
piece  of  ware  he  has  followed  in  the 
former  stages  of  its  making.  It  now 
becomes  Royal  Worcester.  The  colors 
used  in  the  painting  are  all  metallic  ox¬ 
ides,  and  the  gold  used  is  ground  in  the 
works.  The  pure  metal  comes  from  the 
assayer,  and  in  this  shape  looks  like 
brown  grains  of  coffee.  The  chemist 
mixes  a  little  flux  with  the  gold,  and  a 
little  mercury,  and  the  mass  is  then 
ground  for  some  thirty  hours. 

The  painters  and  decorators  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  do  work  for  that  firm 
alone,  the  greater  number  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  grown  up  in  the  works  and  under 
special  tuition  for  their  respective 
branches  of  the  work.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Royal  Worcester  that  their  decorators 
are  not  only  artists,  but  exclusively  their 
own.  For  in  the  china  business,  the 
“exclusive”  is  the  desideratum  which  is 
striven  for. 

The  gilding  is  a  separate  department 
in  decoration,  and  the  elaborate  patterns 
are  all  traced  by  hand.  Circular  designs 
are  made  with  the  assistance  of  a  gilders 
lathe. 

The  painting  process  is,  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  anything  but  indicative  of 
what  the  finished  product  will  be. 
Many  times  during  the  decoration  of  one 
object,  it  is  fired  in  the  mufflers  heated 
upon  the  reverberating  principle.  It  is 
after  repeated  firings  that  the  true  colors 
begin  to  show,  and  the  designs  to  take 
upon  themselves  their  final  beauty. 
Printing  is  used  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
for  this  purpose  women  are  employed, 


but  as  a  rule  it  is  utilized  only  for  the 
repetition  of  outlines. 

When  the  ware  is  drawn  from  the 
Enameling  Muffler,  and  is  after  close 
scrutiny  deemed  complete,  it  is  taken 
to  the  Burnishing  Room,  where  the  last 
act  is  performed.  Here  it  is  taken  by 
women,  and  the  gilding  is  cleaned- and 
carefully  burnished  with  a  tool  of  agate 
or  bloodstone,  this  changing  the  dull 
yellow  to  brilliant  gold.  Where  pat¬ 
terns  are  chased  upon  the  gold,  only  the 
portion  that  is  bright  is  traced  by  the 
finely  pointed  burnisher. 

An  ordinary  piece  of  ware  may  thus 
be  traced  through  the  hands  of  eighteen 
different  operators,  namely:  The  miller, 
the  slip  maker,  the  preparer  of  clay,  the 
bailer,  the  thrower,  the  carrier,  the 
turner,  the  handler,  the  biscuit  fireman, 
the  scourer,  the  dipper,  the  glost  fire¬ 
man,  the  sorter,  the  printer,  the 
painter,  the  gilder,  the  enamel  fireman 
and  the  burnisher.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  array  of  skilled  talent,  and  it 
is  easily  seen  how  the  Royal  Worcester 
Works  can  give  employment  to  a  thous¬ 
and  busy  hands. 

To  return  to  the  royal  exhibit  of 
wares  at  Chicago.  Collectively  consid¬ 
ered,  the  display  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  is  marked  by  the  variety  of 
the  beautiful  forms  and  the  subdued 
but  rich  tones  of  the  decorations.  The 
bronzes  and  golds  are  of  soft  texture 
and  are  a  harmonious  contrast  with 
the  ivory  tints  which  the  major  portion 
of  the  ware  presents. 

Two  new  colors  have  been  here  placed 
upon  exhibition  and  were  introduced 
for  the  especial  occasion.  The  “rose 
coral”  is  shown  in  a  desert  service  of 
Italian  Renaissance, complete  with  plates, 
comports,  lamps,  flower  holders,  etc. 
The  other  is  the  “Pompeiian  Green,”  of 
which  there  is  an  inkstand  of  German 
Renaissance,  and  a  fine  lamp  in  Italian 
Renaissance. 

To  be  continued. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BUSY. 

It  is  an  old  and  rather  well-proved  as¬ 
sertion  that  when  all  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  dull  the  printers  are  busy!  The 
solution  of  this  condition  of  things  is 
easy  to  arrive  at.  One  might  as  well  say 
when  the  community  is  in  health  the 
doctors  are  idle,  for  when  tliecommuni- 
ity  feels  the  need  of  a  physician,  and 
only  then,  it  turns  to  the  doctors.  If 
general  trade  is  dull,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seek  the  printers,  and 


by  more  liberal  use,  not  only  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  of  all  forms  of  publicity, 
bring  business  back  to  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion. — Fame. 


FIRE  CLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROPER 
APPLICATION, 

THE  varieties  of  fire  clays  dug 
from  clay  mines  are  many  and 
greatly  differing  in  composition, 
though  equally  valuable  where  put  to 
their  proper  uses. 

Too  much  stress  is  layed  upon  the 
fact  that  a  clay  must  be  extremely  re¬ 
fractory  before  it  can  be  employed  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick. 

As  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  submitting  a  formula  for  a  fire  brick 
mixture  with  too  little  of  vhat  might  be 
considered  an  unrefractory  clay,  as  by 
introducing  too  much  of  it. 

In  as  much  as  God  has  provided  at 
each  source  of  supply  a  variety  of  clays, 
each  of  which  is  necessary  to  play  its 
special  part  in  overcoming  either  physi¬ 
cal  or  chemical  action  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  brick,  it  is  our  place  to  see  to 
it  that  this  value  is  realized  and  appre¬ 
ciated. 

To  be  sure,  a  clay  which  shows  by 
chemical  analysis,  but  slight  traces  of 
alkalies,  magnesia,  lime  or  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron  is,  by  nature,  very  refractory, 
while  a  variety  of  clay  which  contains 
4  per  cent,  of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  or 
a  clay  carrying  3  per  cent,  of  alkalies 
would  be  considered  unrefractory  in 
themselves. 

J ust  here  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency 
to  draw  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  say  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  clay  is,  in  itself,  the  most 
refractory,  the  more  of  it  we  can  aflord 
to  put  into  one  mixture,  the  better  fire 
brick  we  are  going  to  manufacture. 

This  is  a  rule  upheld  by  much  of  the 
literature  to-day  upon  this  subject,  thus 
throwing  many  grades  of  clay  into  dis¬ 
favor,  which,  for  certain  purposes,  are 
the  most  desirable. 

There  are  many  places  where  even 
brick  manufactured  from  the  best  clays, 
that  is  to  say  which  are,  in  themselves, 
the  most  refractory,  have  failed  utterly. 

This  failure  is  not  due  to  physical 
conditions,  but  chemical  action  alone. 
To-day  this  subject  is  being  studied  very 
closely, and  the  true  worth  of  clays, which 
would  seem  to  the  unscientific  man  al¬ 
most  useless,  are  being  realized  as  a 
means  of  meeting  these  problems  with 
an  adequate  solution.  C.  F. 
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NEW  CLAY  PREPARING  MACHINES. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
a  larger  variety  of  clayworking 
machines  and  appliances  is  already 
manufactured  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 
of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  than  by  any  other 
firm.  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  their  list  and  produc¬ 
ing  new  and  useful  machinery  of  im¬ 


proved  design  and  increased  capabilities. 

Parties  desiring  to  secure  machinery 
for  suitably  preparing  their  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  will  be  interested 
in  the  brief  description,  as  given  here¬ 
with,  of  three  of  their  latest  productions. 

The  new  24-inch  Penfield  Four 
Roll  Crusher  is  constructed  in  a  most 
careful  and  painstaking  manner  and  is 
designed  for  especially  fine  work.  The 
rollers,  after  being  cast,  are  ground  off 
perfectly  smooth  and  true  by  a  machine 


especially  constructed  for  such  work. 
This  permits  the  placing  of  the  rollers 
as  closely  together  as  may  be  desired, 
and  renders  possible  the  thorough  re¬ 
duction  of  the  material  passing  through 
the  crusher.  Each  roller  bearing  is 
provided  with  a  double  set  of  hand 
wheels  by  means  of  which  the  distance 
between  the  rollers  is  quickly  regulated. 
The  second  hand  "wheel  of  each  set  acts 


as  a  jamb  nut,  and  rigidly  maintains 
the  position  of  the  roller  as  adjusted. 
The  bearings  are  long  and  of  improved 
design.  Each  roller  shaft  is  provided 
with  a  strong,  nicely  fitted,  and  polished 
set  collar  to  prevent  end  motion.  There 
are  no  gears  or  frictions,  but  each  roller 
has  an  independent  positive  motion. 
The  rollers  are  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  24  inches  long,  and  can  be  run  at 
equal  or  differential  speeds  as  may  be 
desired.  As  a  rule  the  upper  rollers  are 


set  wider  apart  than  the  lower  ones. 
The  crusher  is  strong,  substantial  and 
nicely  finished  throughout. 

The  Penfield  No.  12  Open  Top  Pug 
Mill  is  an  extra  heavy,  double  geared 
machine.  The  main  shaft  is  cast  iron, 
of  large  diameter,  and  is  provided  with 
steel  faced, Norway  iron  knives.  Thus  all 
the  wearing  advantages  of  steel  knives 
are  secured,  while  if  a  stone  or  other 
hard  substance  should  get  between  a 
knife  and  the  tub,  the  knife  will  bend 
instead  of  breaking  and  can  be  taken  out 
and  straightened,  making  it  as  good  as 
new.  The  knives  fit  in  the  shaft  and 
can  be  readily  taken  out  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  shaft.  They  also  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  required  angle  to  secure  the  desired 
amount  of  pugging.  If  the  clay  requires 
considerable  pugging,  the  knives  can  be 
arranged  with  a  small  amount  of  angle 
and  will  feed  the  clay  forward  slowly, 
permitting  thorough  manipulation.  If 
less  pugging  is  needed  and  large  capac¬ 
ity  is  required,  the  angle  of  the  knives 
can  be  increased,  thus  increasing  the 
speed  with  which  the  clay  is  fed  forward. 
This  feature  of  the  machine,  permitting 
the  adjustment  of  the  knives  to  suit  the 
particular  quality  of  clay  that  is  han¬ 
dled  and  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary,  is  an  advantage  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  being  a  feature  which 
insures  the  ready  adaptability  of  the 
machine  to  any  kind  of  clay. 

The  tub  is  provided  with  a  tapering 
end,  tending  to  compress  the  clay  and 
pug  it  under  pressure.  The  bearings 
are  out  of  the  clay,  another  decided  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Penfield  No.  8  Open  Top  Pug 
Mill  is  a  single  geared  machine,  em¬ 
bodying  a  number  of  valuable  features. 
The  main  shaft  is  forged,  and  enlarged 
at  the  rear  bearing.  The  front  of  the 
machine  is  provided  with  an  adjustable 


Penfield  24-inch  4-Roll  Crusher. 


Penfield  No.  12  Open  Top  Pug  Mill. 
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and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  loads  they 
will  carry. 

The  brickyard  was  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  with  a  wall  around  it, 
like  that  of  a  prison,  made  of  the  large 
sun  dried,  or  adobe  bricks.  It  occu¬ 
pied  about  two  acres,  having  a  large 
gate  on  one  side,  which  was  kept  se¬ 
curely  fastened  and  a  man  constantly 
on  guard.  There  was  a  peep-hole 
through  the  portal,  through  which  the 
approach  of  any  one  could  be  seen.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  enter  with¬ 
out  permission, and  the  workmen, 
when  in,  were  not  allowed  to  go 
out  during  working  hours. 

The  brick  kiln  was  a  curiosity; 
it  was  built  circular, about  30  feet 
in  diameter,  the  wall  about  4  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  three 
feet  thick  at  the  top ;  there  was 
was  no  opening  whatever  to  it,  but  a 
winding  walk-way,  like  that  represented 
in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  led  gradually  up 
around  the  outside,  landing  on  the  broad 
terraced  top. 

The  bottom  of  the  kiln  was  arched 
over  in  ribs,  the  arches  built  of  stone, 
with  a  space  between  the  ribs,  probably 
4  to  6  inches  wide.  Under  this  arched 
bottom,  which  formed  a  sort  of  base¬ 
ment,  the  firing  was  done. 

In  setting  the  kiln,  the  setters  were 
let  down  into  it  from  the  top,  and  the 
bricks  brought  up  the  winding  stairs  on 
the  backs  of  the  carriers,  in  place  of 
wheelers,  then  with  a  rope  slipped 
around  about  a  dozen  at  a  time,  they 
are  lowered  to  the  setters.  They  would 
begin  at  the  low  part  of  the  arch  next 
the  wall,  and  gradually  bring  it  up  un¬ 
til  level  across,  then  carry  up  the  setting 
very  similar  to  that  in  this  country. 

The  lack  of  fuel  is  the  great  drawback 
in  Mexico.  Wood  is  brought  toZacate- 
cuson  donkeys  for  over  ninety  miles;  it 
is  cut  about  three  feet  long,  the  sticks 
are  small,  but  very  heavy ;  it  is  sold  by 
weight  and  is  worth  1  cent  to  l£  cents 
per  pound.  So  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  mainly  sun-dried  bricks  are 
used  in  Mexico. 

The  fuel  used  in  this  yard,  as  in  all 
others,  where  used  at  all,  was  mainly 
horse  manure.  (The  donkey,  also, 
should  have  credit  for  his  share).  Just 
enough  wood  was  used  to  get  the  fire 
well  started,  and  an  occasional  stick  to 
keep  up  a  blaze. 

There  being  no  freezing,  thawing, 
or  other  action  of  the  atmosphere  to 
disintegrate  the  brick,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  burn  them  hard  as  we  do.  The 
hardest  brick  were  about  like  our  good 


opening  which  can  be  instantly  regula¬ 
ted  by  means  of  a  handwheel,  according 
as  a  great  amount  of  pugging,  or  less 
pugging  and  greater  capacity  may  be 
sought  after.  The  bearings  are  extra 
long  and  of  novel  pattern,  the  tub  is  of 
heavy  boiler  plate,  and  in  fact  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  constructed  in  a  serviceable, 
reliable  manner  throughout. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  furnishing  further  particulars  of 
any  of  their  machinery  upon  applica¬ 


of  great  value.  It  will  pay  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Pittsburgh,  to  see  this  plant  and 
the  working  of  the  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 

( Continued  from  May  Number.) 

N  THE  last  number  we  were  left  en¬ 
joying  ourselves  in  the  gaulen  of 
the  Spanish  Don,  sipping  “White 
wine  and  red,”  but  having  sufficiently 


Penfield  No.  8 

tion,  and  will  also  be  glad  to  mail  their 
descriptive  catalogues,  to  interested 
parties. 

A  20-MONTHS  OLD  TOWN. 


THE  sudden  springing  into  exis¬ 
tence  of  new  towns,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  American  life  and 
civilization.  All  the  world  knows 
of  Pullman  as  a  city  of  mushroom 
growth,  but  it  remains  for  the  town  of 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  to  be  more  won¬ 
derful  still.  This  town  is  now  just  twen¬ 
ty  months  old,  and  has  over  eight  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants.  It  boasts  of  the  largest 
glass  works  in  the  world.  It  also  boasts 
of  one  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants 
in  the  country.  The  Kensington  Brick 
Works  is  a  model  plant  of  its  kind. 
They  have  in  operation  a  Simpson  4- 
mold  Brick  Press,  and  the  work  they 
have  done  on  the  machine  is  especially 
commendable.  They  make  a  fine  buff 
brick  from  a  splendid  bed  of  fire  clay 
they  have  on  their  land,  as  well  as  red 
brick  from  the  shale,  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  bluff  directly  behind  their 
works.  They  are  also  making  roman 
brick  12x4x1  J  inches,  from  their  fire  clay, 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  “Simpson” 
is  making  as  many  of  this  kind  brick, 
as  the  ordinary  size  at  each  pressure  of 
the  machine,  which  is  an  achievement 


Open  Top  Pug  Mill. 

sobered  up  by  this  time,  we  will  look 
into  the  manner  of  brickmaking  in  this 
vicinity. 

Getting  down  to  business,  we  arranged 
to  supply  our  Mexican  friends  with 
machinery  and  supplies  suited  to  his 
work.  Our  trip  to  Zacatecus  at  this 
time  was  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
his  clay,  etc.,  so  as  to  provide  just  what 
was  needed,  for  it  was  stipulated  that 
every  thing  must  be  guaranteed.  As 
this  gentleman  had  not  only  agreed  to 
pay  our  expenses,  but  had  advanced  the 
money  for  same  to  come  down  and  look 
over  his  works  and  advise  him  as  to  just 
what  he  needed, we  knew  we  were  dealing 
with  a  business  man,  so  we  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  machinery  and  suppliesamount- 
ing  to  four  car  loads,  the  freight  on  which 
amounted  to  almost  exactly  the  price 
of  the  material. 

Having  closed  our  contract  we  re¬ 
turned  home  to  prepare  the  shipment, 
nearly  everything  being  made  speci¬ 
ally  to  suit  this  case.  As  soon  as  our 
shipment  reached  its  destination,  we 
again  made  the  trip  to  Zacatecus,  to 
put  it  in  running  order. 

As  there  are  no  wagons  nor  teams  in 
Mexico  for  hauling  heavy  loads,  every¬ 
thing  too  heavy  to  carry  was  rolled,  and 
the  balance  slung  on  donkeys  or  greasers, 
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salmon,  and  the  whole  kiln  would  aver¬ 
age  up  about  like  one  that  had  been 
watersmoked  and  brought  up  to  the 
point  of  raising  the  heat,  and  then  clos¬ 
ing  up;  in  fact,  the  fishing  worms  were 
hardly  well  cooked. 

As  the  yard  was  the  first  place  we  got 
into,  we  have  drifted  into  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  same,  and  left  to  the  last 
what  should  have  been  first,  and  that  is, 
the  clay. 

On  looking  around  the  yard  and  in 
all  the  surrounding  localities  there  was 
not  the  sign  of  any  clay ;  nothing  but 
rocks,  but  the  clay  got  there,  just  the 
same. 

Following  a  string  of  40  or  50  donkeys 
with  pack  saddles  on  their  backs,  but  no 
bridles  on  their  heads,  trudging  after  a 
leader,  with  a  tinkling  bell,  down  the 
narrow  streets,  and  along  winding  paths 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  came  into  the 
valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
among  the  rocks,  the  Peons  were  getting 
out  the  clay. 

We  had  made  for  them  two  large  ro¬ 
tary  screens,  10  feet  long,  4  feet  at  the 
large  end  and  30  inches  at  the  small 
end,  with  a  quarter  inch  mesh,  each  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  double  crank  and  two 
greasers  attached  when  in  operation. 
The  clay  was  passed  through  very  fast, 
and  as  every  stone  or  other  substance 
not  wanted,  was  screened  out,  the  clay 
was  left  in  the  finest  condition  for  work. 

The  donkeys  stood  around  nibbling 
at  the  Spanish  daggers,  cactus,  etc.,  but 
at  the  word  of  command,  would  march 
up  to  the  screens  and  receive  their  load, 
about  two  bushels  of  clay,  one  on  each 
side,  and  immediately  step  aside  while 
another  would  take  his  place  to  be 
loaded.  All  being  ready,  the  driver 
would  call  the  word  of  command,  when 
the  leader  would  fall  in  like  an  orderly 
sergeant  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
and  the  rest  would  follow,  one  close  be¬ 
hind  the  other,  winding  slowly  up  the 
mountain  to  the  brickyard  in  the  city. 
Thus  back  and  forth  they  go,  carrying 
clay  to  make  20,000  brick  per  day. 

When  the  brick  are  ready  for  delivery 
they  are  taken  from  the  kiln  in  the 
same  manner  described  when  putting 
them  in;  that  is,  a  rope  is  looped  around 
about  a  dozen  brick,  then  they  are 
yanked  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
then  carried  down  the  Tower  of  Babel 
stairway.  A  peculiar  pannier  is  made 
for  the  donkey,  on  which  to  carry  brick. 
A  board  stands  out  on  each  side  about 
level  with  the  donkey’s  belly,  held  in 
place  by  girth  and  braces  from  the  top 


of  the  saddle.  The  brick  are  stacked 
up  from  each  side  until  they  arch  over 
the  top.  Each  donkey  carries  about 
100  at  a  load.  They  are  loaded  up  in 
trains,  just  as  described  when  carrying 
clay,  and  driven  off  to  the  building. 
One  man  handles  the  whole  train  and 
unloads  all  the  brick,  and  one  would  be 
surprised  how  quickly  he  will  dump 
20  or  30  loads. 

The  donkey  suits  the  description  of 
Santa  Claus,  in  “7 he  night  before  Christ¬ 
mas,”  for  he  has  a  Itttle,  round  belly,  and 
there  is  very  little  daylight  under  him. 
The  driver  brings  them  up  one  at  a 
time,  and  with  a  know-how  twist,  the  sad¬ 
dle  is  turned  bottom  side  up,  the  brick 
are  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  reverse 
twist,  the  saddle  is  back  in  place  and 
the  donkey  off'  nibbling  cactus  or  this¬ 
tles.  The  brick  are  carried  onto  the 
building  on  a  pannier  resting  on  the 
back,  held  by  a  strap  passing  around 
the  forehead.  Nearly  all  heavy  loads 
are  carried  in  this  way.  The  men  wear 
a  sort  of  a  helmet  hat,  which  protects 
the  head  from  the  strain  of  the  strap. 

Of  course,  there  are  but  few  yards  in 
Mexico  making  brick  by  machinery,  the 
greater  portion  being  adobes.  These  are 
not  generally  made  on  large  yards,  nor 
by  any  great  number  of  hands  together. 
You  will  see  two  greasers  working  to¬ 
gether  at  any  point  where  they  can  get 
the  clay  convenient.  One  will  scratch 
around  among  the  rocks,  and  carry  the 
clay  on  his  back  to  the  other  who  has 
formed  his  yard  in  some  level  place. 

This  one  will  haveasingle  mold  about 
3  to  4  inches  thick  by  6  by  12;  he  will 
have  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  sort  of 
trowel ;  he  will  make  a  little  pile  of  the 
clay  and  mix  it  up  and  work  it  over, 
then  fill  his  bottomless  mold  on  the 
ground  near  by,  then  he  will  wet  the 
top  and  slick  it  over  and  draw  his  mold, 
set  it  over,  mix  enough  for  another 
brick  and  thus  continue  all  day;  they 
are  edged  and  turned  and  hacked  until 
thoroughly  dry  and  ready  for  use. 

{To  be  Continued. ) 

JUNE. 

Just  to  lie  and  dream  forever ; 

O  flowery  June, 

Tell  me  that  my  ears  may  never 
Miss  thy  tune. 

Sighing  through  the  meadow  rushes  : 

Whispering  where  the  wild  rose  blushes  ; 

Dreamy  in  the  twilight  hushes, 

O  queenly  June ! 

—  Walter  M.  Hazeltine. 

MRIOUS. 

She  frowned  on  him  and  called  him  Mr., 
Because  in  fun  he’d  merely  Kr., 

And  then,  in  spite, 

The  following  nite, 

This  naughty  Mr.  Kr.  Sr.  — Life. 


NEW  YORK  NEWS. 

IN  THE  May  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  mention  was  made  of  one 
of  the  yards  commencing  to  mould 
on  the  19tli  of  April.  The  reason 
given  by  the  proprietor  for  starting 
so  early  in  the  season,  when  the  outlook 
was  so  far  from  promising,  was  rather 
original.  He  was  afraid  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  men  enough  to  run 
his  yard,  and  his  was  the  only  yard  that 
had  started  on  that  date.  If  that  excuse 
had  not  been  sufficient  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  said  that  he  would  be  out  of 
stock  and  had  a  contract  to  fill,  which 
was  not  true.  He  has  still  old  stock  on 
hand  and  is  not  shipping  on  contract, 
but  sending  to  New  York  market.  From 
the  19th  of  April  to  the  14th  of  May,  the 
weather  has  permitted  them  to  mould 
only  12  pits  of  brick  of  33  M  to  a  pit. 

All  the  yards  were  ready  to  mould  on 
the  1st  of  May,  which  came  on  Monday. 
It  rained  every  day  during  the  week,  so 
that  it  was  the  8th  of  May  before  a  gen¬ 
eral  start  was  made.  If  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers  from  Keyport  to  Albany  had 
made  no  preparation  to  mould  before 
that  date,  it  would  have  been  a  decided 
benefit  to  them,  and  would  have  caused 
a  firmer  market  and  possibly  one  that 
would  have  continued  through  the 
season. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

“Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.”  If 
the  Supreme  Being  had  not  interposed, 
by  sending  wet  weather  to  upset  the 
plans  of  the  majority  -of  the  manufact¬ 
urers,  there  would  be  quite  a  number  of 
new  brick  burned  and  ready  to  ship  on 
the  market  at  the  present  date.  Last 
week  was  the  first  ringer  the  men  have 
made  this  season.  The  Haverstraw  yards 
were  slow  getting  ready,  and  those  who 
had  stock  were  rather  inclined  to  hold 
back  shipments,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
market  made  an  advance  that  was  most 
marked.  From  a  five  dollar  rate  for 
Hackensack  of  two  weeks  ago,  at  present 
$6.25  is  the  going  figure  with  a  quicker 
movement. 

If  the  weather  had  been  uniformly 
fine  the  market  would  have  been  very 
low,  as  the  new  stock  would  have  kept 
the  market  full  so  that  the  buyers  could 
have  made  their  own  price,  but  this 
backward  spring  has  retarded  building 
operations  so,  that  with  a  few  days  of 
good  weather  the  consumption  of  brick 
will  have  increased,  and  the  shortness 
of  supply  have  placed  the  market  in  the 
hands  of  the  seller.  All  this  brought 
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about,  not  by  man’s  judgement,  but  by 
the  eflects  of  the  weather  on  the  trade. 

WILL  THIS  MARKET  LAST? 

Does  the  state  of  the  building  trade 
warrant  the  continuance  of  such  prices 
for  any  length  of  time?  Taking  the 
number  of  permits  out  up  to  date,  one 
would  say,  “No,  as  there  are  less  out  this 
year  than  last.”  But  again,  as  the  trade 
is  far  behind  by  lateness  of  the  season, 
will  not  this  continue  to  hold  up  the 
market?  “Yes,  if  the  manufacturer  will 
keep  his  stock  under  his  shed  and  ship 
in  quantities  that  will  keep  the  market 
supplied.”  Will  he  do  this?  is  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Judging  from  past  knowledge  and 
present  appearances,  unless  something 
very  unexpected  turns  up  before  July 
1st,  there  will  be  a  fall  in  prices  to  the 
five  dollar  rate.  Last  week  one  of  the 
yards  burned  their  first  kiln,  small  to  be 
sure.  This  week  there  are  three  yards 
burning,  on  two  they  are  burning  a  10- 
arch  kiln,  on  the  other  5-arch.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  are  cool  they  will  be 
shipped,  and  so  it  will  be  with  all  yards 
along  the  Hudson  ;  they  will  make  small 
kilns,  about  enough  to  load  a  barge,  and 
ship  them,  hoping  to  realize  the  present 
price,  as  they  did  when  they  shipped 
last  spring,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
thirty  or  forty  barges  will  make  the 
market  at  one  time,  and  then  it  will  be 
the  buyers  innings,  as  it  has  been  in 
times  past. 

LABOR  AS  A  FACTOR. 

Labor  has  been  rather  scarce  this 
season,  so  much  so,  that  yards  that  have 
wanted  to  run  two  machines  a  day, 
could  not  get  men  enough,  and  what 
they  did  have  were  not  old  hands.  With 
the  advent  last  week  of  good  weather, 
like  the  mosquito,  they  have  commenced 
to  come  around  in  goodly  numbers,  so 
that  all  the  yards  are  now  full-handed — 
that  is,  a  day  or  so  after  pay  day.  Pay 
day  is  on  Saturday,  and  it  takes  some 
of  the  men  till  the  middle  of  the  next 
week  to  find  out  “Where  they  are  at.” 
Gov.  Flower,  of  New  York,  has  signed 
the  ten  hour  bill  for  work  on  the  yards 
of  that  State,  so  that  labor  might  pos¬ 
sibly  help  keep  up  prices.  It  is  a  sure 
thing  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  the 
one  who  will  do  all  he  can  to  get  his 
stock  on  the  market,  let  the  result  be 
what  it  may,  and  then  wonder  why  the 
other  fellow  did  not  hold  his  stock. 

WILL  FINANCIAL  TROUBLE  AFFECT  THE 
TRADE? 

At  present,  the  real  estate  market  in 


New  York  City  is  in  very  good  shape. 
Prices  rule  strong,  and,  in  fact,  as  col¬ 
lateral  security,  real  estate  seems  to  have 
the  call  over  stock  at  the  banks  and 
private  lenders,  so  far  as  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  is  concerned. 

The  class  of  building  that  is  now  be¬ 
ing  erected  is  not  of  the  speculation 
kind  ;  that  kind  has  in  the  past  been 
largely  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  where  the  contractor  has  had  to 
wait  one  or  two  years  before  a  purchaser 
came  around,  and  in  many  cases  he  was 
forced  to  the  wall  by  the  tightness  of 
money,  thereby  causing  loss  to  a  number, 
the  brick  manufacturer  among  them. 

Money  seeking  investment  is  erratic. 
At  times  it  is  rail  road  stocks,  at  other 
times  industrials,  and  then  it  comes 
back  to  real  estate.  It  seems  to  be 
gradually  taking  hold  of  real  estate,  and 
then  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
the  brick  industry,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
money  always  to  be  found  where  there 
is  a  good,  permanent  investment.  More 
new  buildings  and  a  slight  curtailment 
of  quantity  made  would  place  the  brick- 
maker  in  shape. 

OLD  STOCK  ON  HAND. 

The  Hackensack  yards  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  very  large  amount.  One  yard 
has  between  two  and  three  million,  and 
as  they  do  not  ship  to  New  York  unless 
a  very  good  price  prevails,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  of  that  stock  will  go 
there.  Another  yard  has  about  one  and 
a  half  million.  Two  other  yards  have  a 
few  arches,  while  another  has  none. 
There  never  has  been  so  small  a  number 
of  arches  under  the  sheds  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  as  at  present.  On  one  of  the 
yards  that  laid  idle  last  season,  the 
owner  has  been  making  some  repairs 
and  talks  of  starting  in  the  near  future. 
It  would  seem  as  if  getting  ready  to  make 
brick  in  June,  was  out  of  season,  still  he 
could  fill  the  shed  and  hold  them  till 
satisfactory  returns  would  result,  as  by 
the  time  he  would  have  a  kiln  ready 
there  would  be  a  full  market.  As  it  has 
always  ruled,  no  matter  how  active  the 
demand,  during  July  and  August,  there 
was  always  a  shortening  of  prices.  I 
have  failed  to  find  a  manufacturer  that 
has  any  confidence  in  present  prices 
after  new  brick  begin  to  come  on  the 
market.  They  say,  “Get  in  all  you  can 
and  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  you  will 
be  better  able  to  hold  later.  Just  as 
sure  as  daylight,  the  big  yards  will  rush 
for  all  they  are  worth.  Put  all  in  each 
kiln,  burn  and  ship  as  soon  as  possible.” 
We  might  as  well  have  a  hand 


in  pulling  down  prices  as  they. 
This  may  be  good  logic,  but  it  is  not 
good  policy.  There  are  men  in  the 
trade  who,  if  they  thought  that  by  ship¬ 
ping  they  could  ruin  their  neighbors, 
would  do  it. 

STRAWS. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  who  have 
land,  are  ploughing  it  and  planting  corn 
and  potatoes  this  spring.  For  some,  it 
is  something  new  to  cultivate  their 
ground— possibly  they  think  that  salt 
and  potatoes  will  beat  snowballs  for  a 
diet;  the  corn  will  help  keep  the  horses 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

The  local  trade  is  quite  favorable  thus 
far;  if  it  holds  its  own  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  it  will  do  well.  The  financial  spasm 
that  has  struck  the  country,  may  cause 
a  temporary  suspension  of  building.  If 
such  should  occur,  the  yards  here  will 
feel  it  very  much,  as  they  dispose  of 
several  million  around  this  vicinity. 

Patterson  and  Passaic, on  New  York  and 
Susquehanna  R.  R.,  the  one  five  and  the 
other  seven  miles  from  Hackensack, 
have  consumed  large  quantities  of  brick 
from  here  in  the  past  three  years.  Du¬ 
ring  the  winter  there  was  no  call.  This 
spring  the  demand  is  light.  One  yard 
that  ships  all  its  stock  to  these  places, 
shipped  but  very  little  through  the 
winter.  When  they  burned  their  last 
kiln  in  October,  they  had  over  four 
million  brick  in  stock ;  to-day,  they 
have  at  least  three  million  on  hand,  and 
are  running  only  one  machine  of  36  M 
per  day.  At  this  time  last  season  they 
were  out  of  brick,  and  were  buying  to 
supply  their  customers,  as  well  as  mould¬ 
ing  75  M  each  day — such  is  trade  in 
brick. 

CHANGE  OF  BRICK  MARKET. 

Last  summer  in  one  of  my  letters  I 
said,  that  if  any  of  the  craft  should  be 
in  New  York  City  and  go  to  the  foot  of 
West  30tli  street,  they  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  boats  that  would 
be  found  there  with  cargoes  of  brick. 
All  that  part  of  the  street  that  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  commission  men  is  deserted. 
The  needs  of  the  pier  for  garbage  dump, 
has  forced  the  market  still  farther  up 
town.  It  is  now  located  at  the  foot  of 
52nd  Street,  North  River;  how  long  to 
remain,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  as  .the  city  is 
growing  and  wharf  room  limited.  When 
full  shipments  are  in  order,  with  forty 
or  fifty  barges,  100  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide  at  the  pier,  they  take  up  some 
room.  In  my  recollection,  this  is  the 
fourth  location  for  it.  First,  at  the  foot 
of  Amos  Street,  when  the  vessel  would 
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not  carry  over  45  M.  From  there  to  the 
foot  of  West  11th  Street,  when  barges 
first  came  in  use.  Then  they  were  sent 
to  West  30th  Street,  and  have  remained 
there  quite  a  number  of  years.  There 
is  only  one  commission  man  in  the 
trade  to-day  that  sold  brick  in  the  good 
old  times  at  Amos  Street,  and  he  met 
his  financial  Waterloo  on  30th  Street, 
but  is  still  at  it.  In  the  fifties,  his  office 
was  in  his  hat,  now  he  runs  an  office 
and  attends  to  business,  as  competition 
keeps  him  stirring.  The  commission 
man  never  had  as  good  office  facilities 
as  they  have  at  present.  The  firm  of 
Canda  &  Kane,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  32nd  Street,  has  erected  a  fine  large 
building.  The  ground  floor  is  all  oc¬ 
cupied  by  commission  men.  The  next 
floor  is  taken  up  by  the  different  branches 
of  their  large  business.  In  fact,  all  the 
commission  men  are  tenants  of  Canda 
&  Kane.  History  repeats  itself,  we  are 
told.  One  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
change  of  market  to  30th  Street,  was  be¬ 
cause  Peck  &  Martin,  then  the  largest 
dealers  in  building  material,  had  their 
office  and  yard  there.  Many  manufact¬ 
urers  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  been  somewhere  else — it  is  not 
for  men  to  say.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  firm  of  Peck  &  Martin  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  now  another  change 
takes  place  right  at  the  door  of  the 
heaviest  dealers  in  the  trade.  They  can 
look  out  of  their  office  window  and  see 
all  that  is  on  the  market — handy,  is  it 
not? 

One  of  the  commission  men  vacated 
an  office  on  30th  Street  that  was  built 
for  the  purpose  of  an  office  for  an 
organization  of  brick  manufacturers, 
which,  if  had  been  carried  on,  would 
have  revolutionized  the  trade.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  give  your  readers  its 
history. 

MARKET. 

At  present  good  Haverstraws  will 
bring  $6.50  ;  Hackensack  $6.25,  with  but 
few  shipments.  Possibly  before  this 
reaches  your  readers  the  rates  will  be 
lower.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

She  hafled  a  cable  car  and  then 
She  turned  to  say  good-bye ; 

She  said  it  once  and  o’er  again, 

And  wiped  her  tearful  eye, 

And  when  she  finished  her  farewell 
She  foun£  to  her  dismay 
That  cable  car— oh !  sad  to  tell— 

Was  several  blocks  away. 

—  WashingtonlStar.. 
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Clay-Worker. 


More  Light. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Although  this  is  my  maiden  paper  to 
your  valuable  columns  and  being  at 
present  located  under  the  shadows  of 
the  snow-capped  Rockies,  where  they 
make  brick  without  straw,  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  the  use  of  coal  in  brick  and 
cannot  restrain  from  accepting  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered  by  the  request  of  Mr. 
C.  Houghton,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
May  number  of  Clay -Worker,  for 
some  hints  on  using  coal  screenings  in 
brick  kilns. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking  for  even  a  practical  brickmaker 
to  state  the  amounts  of  coal  to  be  used 
to  an  advantage  in  clay  which  he  has 
never  seen  and  of  which  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing. 

Throughout  parts  of  New  York 
State  coal  is  mixed  in  all  the  brick 
made,  but  a  larger  quantity  is  put  in 
the  brick  which  are  set  in  the  heads, 
than  those  set  in  the  body  of  the  kiln, 
and  by  using  it  in  this  manner  about 
one  bushel  to  the  M  is  put  in  the  brick 
set  in  the  body  of  the  kiln,  or  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  profession,  “Single 
Coal,”  while  in  those  set  in  the  heads 
and  termed  “Double  Coal,”  about  four 
bushels  to  the  M. 

Where  coal  is  not  used  in  the  body  of 
the  kiln  and  only  on  the  heads,  about 
two  bushels  to  the  M  will  be  found  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hold  the  heat  on  the  heads. 
Hard  coal  screenings  are  preferred. 

In  firing  a  kiln  of  brick  with  coal  in 
it,  is  customary  to  dry  off  from  36  to  48 
hours,  and  then  begin  to  heat  up  and 
fire  hard  until  the  required  amount  of 
heat  to  make  hard  brick  is  raised  all 
through  the  arches,  and  then  hold  it  at 
that  heat  until  the  kiln  is  settled  and 
then  complete. 

In  order  to  settle  the  heads  with  the 
centre,  fill  one  end  of  the  arches  with 
good  wood  and  close  the  doors  tight, 
open  the  opposite  end  and  fire  for  about 
six  hours  with  open  doors,  change  fires 
in  this  manner  about  every  six  hours 
until  kiln  is  complete. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “Is  it  a  safe 
process  for  a  beginner  to  try  ?”  I  would 
say,  that  I  have  made  and  burned  brick 
in  both  the  East  and  West,  with  and 


without  coal,  and  with  the  practical 
knowledge  I  have  acquired  by  years  of 
experience,  I  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  try  experiments,  at  least  such  as  you 
contemplate,  without  some  practical 
knowledge,  and  I  doubt  if  any  up  and 
up  brickmaker  would  so  advise  you. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
money  and  a  limited  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  wish  to  lose  the  first  to  gain 
the  latter,  try  it.  At  the  same  time,  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  success  of  the  brick 
business  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge 
your  bank  account,  take  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  been  through  the  mill,  and 
secure  the  services  of  a  practical  man — 
at  any  cost — to  do  your  burning  for  a 
time  at  least',  until  you  “catch  on.” 

If  you  do  not  know  of  one,  advertise 
in  these  columns  and  you  will  doubtless 
find  some  one  who  will  give  you  more 
valuable  pointers  in  one  month’s  time 
than  you  could  acquire  in  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  devotion  to  correspon¬ 
dence  and  brickmaking  literature.  Do 
not  mistake  me  and  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  opposed  to  obtaining  knowl¬ 
edge  from  correspondence,  as  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  I  have  gained  much 
valuable  information  from  these  col¬ 
umns  and  its  able  contributors,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  learn  much  more. 

Denver,  Colo.  Tenderfoot. 


A  Trip  to  Europe. 

(Continued  from  May.) 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  next  works  I  visited  were  within 
a  few  miles  of  Middlesbrough,  in  York¬ 
shire.  These  works  were  built  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  exclusively,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  model  plant.  The  works 
cost  about  $125,000,  which,  considering 
the  difference  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  there  and  here,  would  mean 
anywhere  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  For 
this  sum  we  would  expect  to  get  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  brick  plant  in  America, 
with  a  capacity  of  at  least  100  M  per  day. 

At  the  works  I  am  describing,  they 
turn  out  about  10  M  plain  pressed  brick 
and  perhaps  3,000  ornamental  and  en¬ 
ameled  brick  per  day,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  if  they  average  this  many.  The 
clay  is  brought  into  the  works  in  dump 
wagons  and  spread  over  the  floor  in  a 
large  shed  to  dry.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  rows  of  1-inch  steam-heated  pipes 
about  12  inches  apart.  The  clay  is 
dumped  on  and  between  these  rows  of 
pipes,  and  when  dry  enough  is  gathered 
up  and  taken  to  a  large  dry  grinding 
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which  I  did  not  see  one  inside  the 
works. 

The  material  for  the  silica  brick  is 
prepared  in  much  the  same  manner, 
with  the  addition  of  a  rock  crusher, 
which  breaks  it  up  into  pieces  about 
egg  size  before  it  goes  to  the  grinding 
mill.  The  silica  brick  are  moulded  by 
hand  and  then  pressed  in  a  small  hand 
press  and  carried  to  the  dry  floor  on 
iron  pallets  with  feet,  holding  2  brick 
each,  on  which  they  are  left  to  dry. 
They  have  a  very  large  demand  for  these 
silica  brick  or  “ganister”  brick  as  they 
call  them  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  kilns  here  are  claimed  to  be  a 
specialty.  They  are  what  I  should  call 
side-fired  Newcastle  kilns.  They  hold 
about  12  to  15  thousand  each,  and  from 
what  I  saw,  give  good  results.  They  are 
claimed  to  take  only  about  700  lbs.  of 
coal  to  the  thousand  bricks,  which  I 
should  consider  good  enough  for  any 
except  a  continuous  kiln.  Everything 
at  this  plant  is  heated  with  steam,  which 
costs  them  nothing.  The  waste  gases 
from  a  coke  plant,  belonging  to  the 
same  firm,  used  under  a  large  battery  of 
boilers,  gives  an  abundance  of  steam  for 
all  purposes. 

One  other  place  that  I  visited,  I  must 
briefly  mention.  This  was  the  sewer 
pipe  and  pressed  and  paving  brick  works 
of  which  I  was  manager  prior  to  my 
coming  to  America,  and  where  I  spent 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  These 
works  have  been  standing  still  some  years, 
internal  dissensions  among  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  bad  management,  being  the 
cause.  It  has  now  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
being  put  into  shape  to  start  up.  Here 
I  found  many  of  the  old  workmen,  and 
numbers  of  other  friends,  who,  without 
any  exception,  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
go  back  to  the  old  place. 

•I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  more 
space  than  I  intended,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  say,  Mr.  Editor,  use  your  pencil 
and  cross  out  what  you  have  not  room 
for.  Alfred  Crossley, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


pan.  After  being  ground,  it  goes 
through  a  fine  screen,  then  through  a 
pug  mill  and  is  made  into  pressed  brick 
through  one  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  new  patent 
combination  machines.  The  ornamental 
brick,  I  think,  were  made  on  an  Auger 
machine,  and  pressed  on  Titley  patent 
screw  presses.  Great  care  was  taken 
with  these  and  they  looked  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  object  in  drying  the  clay, 
and  then  grinding  in  a  dry  pan  and 
screening,  was  to  ensure  the  strata  of 
clay  being  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
texture  of  the  brick  a  uniform  fineness. 

In  addition  to  the  machinery  men¬ 
tioned,  the  plant  consists  of  a  fine  bat¬ 
tery  of  boilers,  a  superb  pair  of  engines, 
large  drying  sheds,  covered  with  iron 
plates  and  heated  with  exhaust  steam,  a 
large  Hoffman  Continuous  kiln,  and 
about  4  small  square  down  draft  kilns. 
The  latter  are  used  principally,  for  en¬ 
ameled  brick — a  branch  which  has  been 
pursued  considerably,  though  not  with 
the  success  attained  at  Leeds  and  other 

4  N. 

places.  The  pressed  front  brick  are 
burned  in  the  Hoffman  kiln,  which  was 
somewhat  of  a  revelation  to  me,  although 
they  get  quite  a  percentage  that  will  not 
go  for  first-class  quality  brick. 

The  brick  made  at  these  works  are 
considered  a  pretty  good  quality,  proba¬ 
bly  a  little  above  the  average,  but  would 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  front 
brick  made  at  a  score  of  yards  I  could 
name  in  different  parts  of  America. 
This  has  been  a  very  costly  plant,  and  I 
believe  they  have  changed  their  mach¬ 
inery  two  or  three  times,  but  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  where  the  value  was  for  the 
amount  of  capital  expended,  which  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  production. 
The  manager  of  the  works,  who  is  also  a 
considerable  stockholder,  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  courteous  gentleman.  He 
intends  coming  over  here  on  a 
visit  during  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
promised  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
American  brick  yards.  He  will  probably 
get  some  pointers. 

I  next  visited  a  common  brickyard, 
belonging  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
renewed  our  acquaintance  at  the  same 
time.  Here  they  make  on  wire  cut  off 
machines,  and  dry  on  iron  floors  heated 
by  steam.  The  yard  was  standing,  (no 
work)  still  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  mak¬ 
ing  some  repairs,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  be  seen. 

After  this,  I  went  to  see  a  large  fire 
brick  works  at  Crook,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  This  yard  is  one  of  the  small 
side  issues  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  of 


iron  ore  and  coal  mine  operators  in 
England.  Their  names  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  early  history  of  railways.  The  foun¬ 
der  of  this  firm,  Joseph  Pease,  and  his 
father,  Edward  Pease,  were  the  men 
who  took  George  Stephenson  by  the 
hand,  and  with  the  money  furnished  by 
themselves  and  their  friends,  built  and 
operated  the  first  public  railroad  the 
world  ever  saw,  viz.,  The  Stockton  & 
Darlington  Kailway.  True,  it  was  only 
12  miles  in  length  when  first  opened, 
and  the  first  locomotive,  (now  preserved 
as  a  priceless  relic,)  seems  to  us  now  a 
crazy  looking  afiair,  but  they  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
practical  system  of  transportation  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  now 
covers,  like  a  net-work,  the  surface  of 
every  civilized  country  on  the  earth. 

But  to  return  to  the  brick  works. 
This  being  a  fire  brick  plant,  was  of 
special  interest  to  me,  being  right  in  my 
present  line  of  business.  The  capacity 
of  the  works  is  about  25,000  fire  brick, 
including  furnace  blocks  and  other 
shape  work,  and  10,000  silica  brick,  per 
day.  They  were  running  full  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  and  working  over  time. 
The  works  are  substantially  built,  and 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  econo¬ 
mical  working  by  the  hand  method. 
The  fire  clay,  or  “seggar”  clay,  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  is  brought  from  the 
neighboring  coal  mines,  and  is  then 
ground  and  pugged  in  the  old  fire  brick 
mill.  This  consists  of  a  stationary  per¬ 
forated  pan,  in  which  revolve  a  pair  of 
immense  crushing  rolls,  chaser  fashion, 
the  clay  is  elevated  and  screened,  and 
passes  through  a  vertical  pug  mill. 
From  the  pug  mill  the  clay  drops  into 
iron  side-tip  wagons,  which  run  on  a 
light  tramway  to  the  moulder’s  benches. 
Here  the  bricks  are  moulded  very  stiff 
in  brass  moulds  and  set  down  edgewise 
on  the  floors  to  dry.  The  clay  is  never 
touched  by  hand  from  the  time  the 
rough  clay  is  shoveled  into  the  grind¬ 
ing  mill  until  it  reaches  the  moulders 
to  be  made  into  brick.  About  2,500 
9-inch  brick  constitutes  a  moulders  day’s 
work.  Each  moulder  has  a  space  of 
floor  to  himself,  about  14  feet  in  width 
that  being  the  distance  between  each 
tramway.  The  brick  are  taken  to  the 
kilns  on  small  cars,  running  on  the 
same  tramways,  and  as  it  is  only  7  feet 
from  the  centre  of  each  strip  of  dry  floor 
to  the  track,  this  forms  a  very  convenient 
arrangement,  and  quite  a  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense  over  the  use  of  wheelbarrows,  of 


Salt  Lake  Brick  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  Clay-Worker  for  1893.  I 
look  on  the  Clay-Worker  as  a  valued 
friend  to  the  craft.  The  Salt  Lake 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  are  putting  in  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  plant  in  the  shape  of  a 
Stedman  Disintegrator,  and  we  intend 
to  turn  out  a  better  class  of  brick.  The 
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company  have  sent  a  few  brick  to  the 
World’s  Fair,  not  as  a  special  selection, 
but  merely  to  show  our  brethren  in  the 
East  what  we  are  striving  to  do  here  in 
the  way  of  furthering  the  progress  of 
the  brickmaking  industry  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains  of  Utah.  The  outlook 
for  the  season  is  very  good. 

Jas.  Maxwell, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

A  Progressive  Oregonian. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  amount  due  you 
for  subscription  to  Clay-Worker.  Please 
excuse  delay.  Business  was  very  dull 
for  some  time  and  common  brick  around 
Portland  are  very  cheap.  Have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  and 
built  two  kilns.  I  am  not  a  big  capital¬ 
ist,  but  a  man  who  has  to  work  hard  for 
a  living  the  year  round.  My  plant  is 
not  a  big  one,  yet  I  had  to  struggle  along 
most  of  the  time  with  poor  clays.  It  is 
situated  near  the  bank  of  the  navigable 
Willamette  river,  five  miles  above  Port¬ 
land.  It  consists  of  a  fine  round  down 
draft  kiln,  and  a  smaller  square  up  draft 
kiln,  a  good  stock  of  expensive  patterns 
and  molds  for  manufacturing  orna¬ 
mental  flower  pots,  vases,  brackets  and 
other  things.  I  have  been  making 
common  brick  and  terra  cotta  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
Last  year  I  bought  a  tract  of  land  70 
miles  from  Portland  and  am  using  some 
of  the  clay  for  pottery.  This  clay  takes 
a  good,  fine  glaze  and  I  intend  to  make 
floor  tiles,  buff  brick,  enamel  and  glazed 
brick  of  it,  having  made  some  good 
samples  of  the  latter  already. 

Milwaukee,  Ore.  Chas.  Fisher. 


A  Singular  Accident. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  Standard  Brick  Works,  formerly 
owned  by  Paradine  &  McCarty,  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  met  with  a  severe  and  peculiar  loss 
on  May  9th. 

During  a  regular  deluge  of  rain,  a 
small  stream  that  is  known  as  Mill 
Creek,  being  overcharged  with  water, 
backed  up  into  a  kiln  of  red-hot  brick, 
causing  an  explosion  that  made  quite  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  Standard  Co.  The 
conaussion  was  so  heavy  that  the  hot 
bricks  were  thrown  into  the  air,  setting 
fire  to  the  kiln  shed,  destroying  the 
shed,  also  blowing  the  furnaces  open  and 
cracking  the  heavy  walls  in  many  places. 
The  kiln  was  a  long  one,  divided  in  the 
centre,  holding  210  M  in  each  end;  one 
end  being  filled  with  green  bricks,  about 


ready  to  set  fire  to,  were  thrown  down 
by  the  explosion  and  water  melting  the 
arches  into  mud. 

Mr.  McCarty’s  loss  is  quite  heavy,  as 
he  also  had  about  SOM  destroyed  on  the 
yard,  but  he  has  lots  of  pluck  and  is 
pushing  ahead  again. 

Bro.  Dunn  also  had  the  kiln  doors 
blown  open  by  the  same  flood  of  water, 
chilling  many  brick. 

Deubenheifer  also  met  with  a  loss  of 
about  200,000  that  were  on  his  yard 
drying.  These  losses  make  brick  rather 
scarce  in  Erie  just  now,  but  somehow 
the  old  machines  keep  on  grinding  them 
out  every  day.  Just  the  same,  quite  a 
large  amount  of  building  is  being  done 
this  season  and  prospects  bright  for  a 
good  seasons  trade. 

Street  paving  commences  shortly  up¬ 
on  several  of  the  city  streets.  Vitrified 
brick  are  to  be  used.  We  claim  if  they 
are  properly  laid  and  the  brick  are  of 
good  quality,  these  first  jobs  are  only 
the  beginning  of  brick  pavements  in 
Erie.  W.  R.  O. 

A  Knickerbocker  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for  Clay- 
Worker.  Writing  for  publication  is 
not  much  in  our  line,  however,  will  give 
a  brief  description  of  our  works.  We 
have  a  Hilton  soft  mud  machine  and  a 
Penfield  stifi  mud,  a  Penfield  pug  mill 
and  a  Potts  disintegrator.  Make  drain 
tile  mostly,  on  the  stiff  mud  machine 
and  are  going  to  start  soon  on  end  cut 
paving  brick.  We  have  one  common 
clamp  kiln,  holding  about  417,000  an¬ 
other  160,000,  a  Eudaly  up  draft  round 
kiln,  200,000  capacity,  and  one  of  his 
down  draft  round  kilns,  which  we  use 
principally  for  burning  front  brick  and 
drain  tile.  All  our  wares  are  dried  on 
pallets  in  dry  sheds,  the  yards  holding 
about  200,000,  make  30,000 soft  mud  brick 
per  day.  Clay  is  a  very  strong,  tough,  blue 
clay,  which  has  to  be  reduced  with  about 
one-third  loam.  This  lies  on  top  of 
clay,  use  the  bank  about  30  feet  deep, 
that  being  as  deep  as  the  amount  of 
loam  on  top  will  allow  us  to  go.  Clay 
is  taken  to  machine  on  cars  drawn  by 
on6  horse  on  street  track,  and  as 
fast  as  soft  mud  machine  can  use  it,  and 
have  to  go  about  1,000  feet  after  it.  Do 
all  our  burning  with  coal,  using  hard 
for  water-smoking  and  soft  for  finishing. 
The  market  is  very  good  here  this 
spring,  and  all  are  out  of  brick.  We 
are  burning  our  first  kiln  of  200  M  now. 

M.  J.  Mecusker  &  Son. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Good  Tidings  From  the  Northwest, 

Eil  it  or  Clay-Worker  : 

I  am  almost  too  busy  to  write  these 
few  lines,  but  it  might  do  some  of  your 
readers  good  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  place  in  Wisconsin  where  there  is  a 
brickyard  on  almost  every  section  of 
land  and  plenty  of  clay  everywhere,  and 
still  we  are  not  able  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Our  prices  are  too  low  for  brick- 
makers  to  get  rich  on,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  every  man  to  build  of 
brick  instead  of  lumber.  There  are 
many  yards,  but  none  of  them  have,  as 
yet,  made  an  effort  to  make  anything 
but  common  brick.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  brick  at  good  prices, 
and  a  factory  down  here  would  do  first 
rate. 

We  are  getting  a  better  price  for  brick 
this  year  than  last,  but  there  is  only  a 
few  thousand  left  of  the  old  stock. 

Our  prices  for  select,  $7.50. 

Hand  made  for  kiln  run,  6.00. 

Machine  made,  kiln  run,  5-50, 

Large  contracts,  still  cheaper.  So 
you  will  see  that  any  one  who  wants  to 
build  can  build  cheaper  of  brick.  Ma¬ 
sons  are  getting  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day.  Most  of  the  yards  are  running 
eleven  hours  a  day,  but  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  ten  hours  is  enough  for 
any  one  to  work.  John  Roffers. 

De  Pere,  Wis.,  May  13th. 

ARRANGING  FOR  A  CLAY  EXHIBIT. 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Association 
met  at  the  Tremont  House,  May 
25th  and  26th  to  make  final  arrangements 
for  the  clay  exhibit  of  Illinois  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  for  which  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  recently  made  an  appropriation. 
The  plans  for  a  pavilion  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Mines  and  Mining,  were  adopted, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
at  once  make  a  canvass  of  the  entire 
state  for  samples  of  the  various  clays, 
natural,  burned  and  unburned.  All 
owners  of  clay  lands  and  manufacturers 
of  native  clays  are  earnestly  urged  to 
communicate  at  once  with  one  of  the 
committeemen,  whose  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  J.  E.  Chandler,  Bushnell,  Ill.; 
G.  C.  Stoll,  Grant  Park,  Ill.;  Wm.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Lombard,  Ill.;  Joseph  Staf¬ 
ford,  Springfield,  Ill.  On  account  of  the 
very  limited  time  in  which  to  complete 
the  exhibit,  it  is  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
committee  that  manufactures  write  for 
shipping  directions  immediately  to 
Grant  Park,  Ill.  G.  C.  Stoll. 


The  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  r  k:  e  k  . 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  richer  in 
material  resources,  no  country  should 
be  more  prosperous  because  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  which  accrue  to  her 
than  America.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
not  been  a  time  in  recent  years  when 
business  men  were  sticking  closer  to 
their  desks,  nor  with  more  anxiety  than' 
at  present.  We  are  surrounded  with 
the  natural  conditions  of  prosperity, 
yet  hampered  by  the  artificial  impedi¬ 
ments  of  a  faulty  financial  system  which 
brings  us  into  this  unstable  condition. 
This  is  food  for  thought  for  all  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  On  the  one  hand,  all  of 
the  natural  conditions  of  prosperity;  on 
the  other,  depression  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  unwise  legislation.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  prophesy  a  great  financial 
panic  and  a  period  of  great  depression. 
We  will  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  lean  years  following  1873.  Then, 
nearly  every  one  was  badly  in  debt.  In 
our  own  city,  as  a  fair  example,  nearly 
all  were  borrowers.  To-day  there  is 
relatively  a  small  amount  of  mortgaged 
property.  Nearly  all  have  a  little  ready 
cash,  some  property  and  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  and  there 
are  large  amounts  of  surplus  capital. 
We  take  our  own  locality  in  an  illustra¬ 
tive  sense,  it’s  condition  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
our  country.  It  makes  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  financial  situation  as  to 


whether  the  large  majority  are  in  debt 
or  out  of  debt.  The  present  flurry  is 
certain  to  have  some  effect  upon  build¬ 
ing  work.  It  will  make  us  all  thought¬ 
ful  ;  we  will  reduce  expenses  and  in  that 
way  we  will  learn  a  valuable  lesson.  In 
times  of  prosperity,  the  politicians  can 
“play  horse”  with  the  public.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  public  to  look  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  with  prompt  measures 
the  trouble  will  soon  be  over. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  COSTS. 

To  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
business  methods  of  many  people,  it 
might  appear  startling  to  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  made  that  very  few  clayworkers 
know  what  their  product  is  costing 
them.  When  the  market  is  brisk  they 
are  not  particular;  when  it  is  depressed, 
they  assume  the  costs  or  estimates  by 
thumb  rule,  and  nearly  always  their 
hopes  influence  their  judgement.  They 
hope  that  the  cost  is  low,  and  they  form 
their  judgement  accordingly.  Money 
has  been  made  in  different  kinds  of 
business  in  this — a  rich  country— by 
skimming  off  the  cream ;  by  careless, 
irregular  methods.  The  time  has  been 
that  people  who  had  anything  to  sell 
could  make  money.  That  condition  is 
vanishing,  and  the  profits  are  only 
for  those  who  have  the  organizing,  sys¬ 
tematizing  and  analytical  faculties.  No 
man  can  reduce  costs  intelligently  or 
properly  unless  he  knows  what  they  are 
at  the  various  stages  of  the  work. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BRICK 
WORK. 

The  exhibits  of  brick  work  at  Chicago 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  French 
Exposition  of  1889  are  favorable  to  the 
American  product  so  far  as  the  brick  are 
concerned.  The  arrangement  of  the 
brick  and  clay  products  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  generally  more  artistic 
as  to  design  and  color  than  is  the  case  at 
Chicago,  but  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
brick  themselves,  their  general  character 
and  color  independent  of  arrangement 
in  the  structure,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  This  information  comes  from  one 
who  is  posted  on  this  subject.  There 
can  be  not  the  least  question  but  that 
the  best  brick  made  in  the  world  to-day 
is  an  America  product.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  in  the  way  of 
specialities. 

England  has  given  more  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  enameled  brick  than 
have  we;  and  it  is  generally  understood 


that  in  this  particular  they  have  been 
more  successful,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  what  we  have  done. 
In  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true  that 
enameled  brick  of  a  quality  quite  as 
good  as  those  made  any  place  is  now  be- 
produced  in  this  country.  However, 
this  has  not  been  done  long  enough,  nor 
is  the  result  so  fully  established  that  we 
can  as  yet  claim  to  have  superiority  in 
this  direction.  It  is  only  within  very  re- 
cent  years  that  our  attention,  as  brick- 
makers,  has  been  generally  and  seriously 
directed  to  this  branch  of  clay  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  designs  in  con¬ 
structive  brick  work  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  ’89,  we 
refer  to  the  little  pavilions  and  exhibits 
shown  at  the  two  great  Fairs.  In  this 
respect,  Chicago  is  at  a  disadvantage; 
though  we  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  clear¬ 
ness,  the  statement  that  the  old  world 
has  much  to  learn  from  us  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  themselves.  It  is  in  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  brick  that  we  have  not 
been  particularly  happy. 


FUEL  AT  THE  WORLD  S  FAIR. 


At  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  the 
firemen  were  black,  begrimmed,  greasy, 
sweaty  and  no  doubt  odoriferous.  This 
was  in  1876.  At  Chicago,  the  firemen 
are  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  white,  and 
to  the  passer-by  it  appears  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do;  their  work  is  of  a 
supervisory  character,  they  look  at  the 
steam  gauge,  and  regulate  the  fires  and 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  by  the  turn  of 
a  valve.  They  have  no  fuel  to  handle, 
there  are  no  ashes  to  be  cared  for,  the 
furnace  doors  are  never  to  be  opened, 
and  altogether  it  seems  that  if  one  were 
seeking  a  vacation  from  the  ordinary 
labors  of  life,  he  could  not  have  a  pleas¬ 
anter  occupation,  one  more  quieting  for 
the  time  being,  than  the  position  as 
firemen  in  connection  with  this  great 
boiler  plant,  the  fuel  for  which  is  pe¬ 
troleum. 


EXPOSITION  BOILERS. 

All  of  the  boilers  in  Machinery  Plall 
or  the  annex  to  it,  are  of  the  water  tube 
type.  Here  in  a  row,  lined  up  with  mili¬ 
tary  precision  for  almost  if  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  are  water 
tube  boilers  of  the  various  types.  One 
finds  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  the  Sterl¬ 
ing,  Heine,  Root,  Gill,  National  and 
others.  The  shell  boiler  of  the  flue  or 
tubular  type  does  not  appear  in  this 
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section.  This  is  another  mark  of  the 
advance  in  power  outfits.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  through  boilers  alone,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  has  been  reduced  one- 
half.  Certainly  the  great  expositions 
are  the  markers  in  the  cycles  of  progress. 

ROOFING  TILE  FROM  OHIO. 

Ohio  has  been  turning  out  a  first-class 
quality  of  roofing  tile  for  several  years. 
In  her  exhibit  in  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Building  the  various  products  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  beautifully  and  picturesquely 
arranged.  It  is  worthy  the  study  of  the 
workers  in  clay.  This  product  has  been 
successful  from  a  constructive  and  finan¬ 
cial  standpoint,  and  we  as  clayworkers 
who  have  been  tardy  in  takine  up  with 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  material 
have  something  to  learn  from  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  public  is  alive  to  roofing  tile. 
Experience  has  shown  that  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  pay  for  them.  The 
supply  has  not  been  at  hand.  This  is 
one  instance  where  the  public  demand 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  clay 
work.  The  public  has  been  the  leader. 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  glazed 
roofing  tile  which  is  a  part  of  the  exhibit 
at  Chicago. 

FLOOR  TILE. 

We  can  most  readily  measure  our 
advance  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
by  recurring  to  former  expositions.  In 
1876,  America  had  practically  nothing 
to  show  in  the  way  of  floor  tile.  The 
masses  of  the  people  were  electrified  by 
what  they  saw  from  the  other  side.  Now 
the  electrical  disturbance  will  be  felt  by 
the  people  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  when  they  see  what  America  has 
done  within  a  few  years.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  about  decorative  tiles, 
floor  tiles  or  others,  claims  any  superi¬ 
ority  for  the.  foreign  product.  Here  is 
the  measure  of  our  progress  within  a 
few  years.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
mere  art  work  is  to  be  considered,  fom 
eign  tiles  have  an  advantage.  As  to 
quality  of  workmanship  and  material, 
the  character  of  the  coloring,  and  the 
general  uniformity  of  the  product,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  we  are 
leaders  rather  than  followers.  Foreign 
tiles  cannot  be  laid  down  alongside  the 
American  product  without  distinctly 
and  clearly  locating  our  advantage. 
Clayworkers  know  this,  but  the  general 
public  does  not.  The  World’s  Fair  will 
prove  an  instructive  object  lesson  in 
this  direction. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS. 

The  financial  depression,  the  tariff, 
and  increased  number  of  failures  appear 
to  have  no  effect  on  building  operations, 
for  with  the  first  sign  of  open  spring 
and  good  weather,  contractors  in  all 
sections  started  in  earnest,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  number  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  will  by  far  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  a  year  ago.  Reports  gleaned 
from  brickmakers  show  that  they  have 
seldom  been  in  a  better  condition  as  to 
business  than  they  are  to  day.  On  the 
opening  of  spring,  stocks  in  all  the 
yards  were  small,  so  that  the  machines 
are  hurrying  through  the  work  in  order 
to  meet  the  present  increased  demand. 
Prices  are  better  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years,  too.  As  early  as  March 
the  larger  manufacturers  of  bricks  es¬ 
tablished  a  schedule  of  prices,  as  follows: 
Salmon,  $5.75  per  M;  hard  brick,  $8;  ma¬ 
chine  stretchers,  $10  to  $11 ;  hand  made, 
$11  to  $14;  and  press  brick,  $18  to  $20. 
The  above  prices  appear  to  be  well  sus¬ 
tained  even  by  manufacturers  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  output. 

Vitrified  brick  is  in  excellent  demand 
both  for  building  and  street  purposes. 

The  organized  plasterers  and  hod  car¬ 
riers  have  made  a  demand  in  this  city 
for  increased  wages,  and  threaten  to 
strike  unless  it  is  acceded  to. 

A  new  pottery  has  been  established 
at  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  an  excellent  de¬ 
posit  of  good,  suitable  clay. 

The  Ott  &  Brewer  Pottery  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  has  carried  on 
the  business  for  more  than  30  years, 
has  failed.  The  assets  of  the  firm  are 
estimated  at  $50,000,  and  the  liabilities 
amount  to  $137,325.46.  John  Wright 
has  been  appointed  Receiver.  Ex-Con- 
gressman  John  Hart  Brewer  has  been 
named  as  complainant  in  the  bill. 

A  splendid  portrait  of  President  Mur¬ 
rell  Dobbins  has  been  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Builders’  Exchange. 

The  golden  miniature  steam  engine 
that  was  built  by  Cyrus  Chambers,  Esq., 
when  a  boy  of  16  years,  is  now  being 
put  in  order  for  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  by  the  same  individual,  who  has 
now  become  a  man  of  60  years,  and  is 
president  of  the  company  that  manu¬ 
factures  large  steam  engines  and  brick 
machines.  It  will  be  exhibited  in  Sec¬ 
tion  31,  column  P.  2  S.  36  and  37,  and 
will  be  carried  to  Chicago  in  a  corner  of 
the  vest  pocket  of  the  maker.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  a  high  pressure,  constructed 


principally  of  gold  and  silver,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  150  pieces.  The  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch; 
length  of  stroke  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch;  diameter  of  fly  wheel  five-eighths 
of  an  inch.  The  engine,  boiler,  stack 
and  plate,  on  which  the  whole  rests, 
weigh  less  than  one-half  ounce.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been,  when  constructed, 
the  smallest  working  steam  engine  in 
the  world,  and  will  run  3,000  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  brickmakers  certainly  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  demand.  Their  facil¬ 
ities  are  taxed.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
manufacturers  of  fancy  shapes  and  styles. 
There  is  a  craze  or  a  fad  for  odd  shapes 
now,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  thing.  All  our  leading  brick¬ 
makers,  that  have  been  interviewed,  say 
the  rest  of  the  season  is  going  to  be  a 
very  active  one.  A  great  deal  of  new 
work  is  to  be  begun  in  July.  The  tight¬ 
ness  in  the  money  market  has  not  re¬ 
pressed  building  activity  to  any  visible 
extent.  Houses  rent  and  sell  as  fast  as 
built.  The  construction  of  projected 
trolley  lines  will  exert  a  favorable  influ¬ 
ence  on  building.  The  newest  brick 
machines  are  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  trade,  but  our  people  do 
not  tear  out  old  ones  to  make  room  for 
them.  Our  big  Bourse  building  is  going 
to  be  an  immense  affair,  costing,  all 
told,  about  two  million  dollars. 

*  Anon. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture, 
issued  since  our  last  number: 

495,134.  Brick  Kiln.  Napoleon  B. 

Heafer,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

495,235.  Combination  Clay  Mill.  Cal¬ 
vin  W.  Vaughn,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
495,380.  Pug  Mill  for  Brick  Mills.  H. 

J.  Bond  &  Louis  Hilling,  Shawnee,  O. 
496,544.  Tile  Fastener.  A.  M.  Strus- 
holm,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

496,779  Tile  or  Brick  Machine.  E.  M. 

Freese,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

496,982  and  496,983.  Brick  Cutting  Ma¬ 
chine,  J.  A.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 
497,161.  Roofing  Tile.  Francis  Andrew, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

497,234.  Tile  Construction  for  Walls, 
Arches,  Etc.  J.  A.  Flint,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cali. 

497,839.  Roller  die  for  Brick  or  Tile 
Machines.  Jno.  Thompson,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

498,050.  Brick  kiln.  Wm.  A.  Evans, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

498,203.  Brick  machine.  Henry  C. 
Barker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  c  l  a  y- yv  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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The  bright  prospects  of  the  early  part 
of  the  season  have  all  been  blighted 
by  the  financial  uncertainty  now  ex¬ 
isting  throughout  the  country.  With 
bank  failures  on  all  hands,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  ultra-conservatism 
which  characterizes  St.  Louis  at  all 
times,  should  be  given  full  play,  and  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  panic  from  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  money  centers, 
the  strong  boxes  of  the  capitalists  had 
an  extra  rivet  put  in,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  building  business — always 
the  first  to  suffer  from  such  causes — has 
experienced  a  decided  chill.  With  no 
building  there  is,  of  course,  no  demand 
for  brick,  and  to  induce  an  artificial 
one,  prices  have  been  lowered.  Stock 
brick  are  now  quoted  at  $15.00  per  M.,  a 
decline  of  $5.00  in  five  months.  There 
seems  little  probability  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  either,  as  building  permits  up  to 
the  present  show  a  decline  of  2  per  cent, 
from  last  year,  and  no  jobs  of  any  im¬ 
portance  are  projected.  The  only  thing 
keeping  the  yards  busy  now  is  small 
jobs,  which,  on  the  aggregate,  keep  sales 
up  to  about,  or  a  little  in  advance,  per¬ 
haps*  of  those  of  last  year ;  still  the  in¬ 
crease  which  was  reasonably  expected 
has  failed  to  materialize. 

The  playing  out  of  clay  supplies  be¬ 
comes  a  more  troublesome  one  as  time 
goes  on,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year 
Anthony  Ittner  will  discontinue  his 
St.  Louis  yard.  This,  however,  will 
mean  no  falling  off  in  his  manufacture, 
as  lie  will  construct  at  Belleville,  Ills.,  a 
new  yard  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
100,000  brick.  This  is  20,000  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Louis  yard. 
The  new  yard  will  adjoin  the  other  at 
Belleville,  and  the  clay  sheds  are  now 
being  built.  He  expects  to  have  it  in 
operation  by  the  opening  of  the  building 
season  of  ’94. 

The  St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Company 
has  shut  down  two  of  its  presses  in  the 
yards  at  Glen  Carbon,  Ills.  In  explana¬ 
tion  they  say  it  is  because  they  have  not 
enough  clay  shedded  to  keep  the  yard 
running  at  its  full  capacity,  the  persist¬ 
ent  wet  weather,  experienced  up  to  the 
present,  having  handicapped  them  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company 
has  added  a  new  brick  to  its  already 
mammoth  line.  It  is  the  rock  enamel, 
which  is  already  known  in  the  East,  but 
which  now  makes  its  first  appearence  in 
the  West.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  in  demand  for 
use  in  the  palatial  residences,  of  which 
St  Louis  has  so  large  a  share.  They 
have  also  adopted  a  new  idea  for  the 
display  of  their  product.  A  large  and 
well  lighted  room  opposite  their  suite  of 
offices  in  the  Odd  Fellow’s  building  has 
been  set  aside  far  their  “Exhibit,”  or 
sample  room.  Here  all  their  fancy  brick 
are  shown  just  as  they  would  appear  in 


a  wall.  They  have  been  set  in  different 
colored  mortars,  and  .anybody  can 
readily  see  the  different  appearance 
given  by  the  different  settings. 

The  Findlay  (Ohio)  yard  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  not  at  all  worried  by  the  failure 
of  the  gas  supply  in  that  mushroom 
city.  They  are  now  using  oil  and  say 
that  so  long  as  that  fuel  can  be  shipped 
there  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  they 
will  continue  to  use  it;  if  it  gives  out, 
they  will  burn  coal,  or,  if  necessary, 
wood,  but  the  yard  will  be  kept  in 
operation,  just  the  same. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Company  express  themselves  as  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  their  business. 
They  say  they  could  wish  that  money 
was  more  plentiful  and  prices  a  little 
better,  but  they  are  kept  running  at  full 
capacity  to  get  out  the  brick  they  sell. 

There  has  been  some  agitation  here 
for  the  use  of  paving  brick,  and  while 
nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished, 
a  great  many  more  people  have  heard 
that  there  is  such  a  thing.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  made  that  it  be  given  a 
trial  in  alleys.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
it  will  be  a  strong  test  for  the  new  pav¬ 
ing  material,  as  these  thoroughfares  are 
for  the  accommodation  of  only  the 
heaviest  kind  of  traffic.  The  principal 
reason  perhaps  why  the  question  has 
made  so  little  headway  here  is  because 
of  the  failure  of  any  one  to  take  enough 
interest  in  the  matter  to  “push”  it.  The 
Gale7ourgh  people  have  all  they  can  do 
to  fill  orders  already  coming  in  to  them 
without  working  up  new  territory,  and 
the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction 
Company  people  claim  that  their  plant 
is  kept  rushed  to  supply  the  demand  for 
Ordinary  brick. 

The  smoke  consuming  ordinance, 
which  a  couple  of  months  ago  was  such 
a  bugaboo,  seems  to  have  lost  its  terrors. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  raise,  by 
popular  subscription,  enough  funds  to 
put  the  law  into  effect,  which  has  been 
only  moderately  successful  in  spite  of 
.the  fact  that  it  has  been  vociferously 
backed  by  every  daily  paper  in  St.  Louis. 
The  general  opinion  among  business 
men  is,  that  the  ordinance  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing — for  the  other  fellow.  The 
brick  men  realize  that  they  are  the 
worst  offenders,  but  claim  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  suppressed  until  the  powers  that 
be  devise  some  means  to  burn  brick 
without  smoke.  Any  effort  at  arbitrary 
action  will  be  sturdily  resisted  and 
fought  out  to  the  end  in  the  courts. 

Terra  Cotta. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 

The  general  business  depression  is 
felt  in  the  clayworking  circles  of  the 
valley  and  the  demand  for  their  various 
products  is  only  fair.  The  backward 
and  rainy  spring  has  kept  sewer  and 
paving  contractors  back  a  great  deal  in 
their  work,  and  this  has  been,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  a  damper  to  the  business. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Crawford  has  entered 
suit  against  the  Minor  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of 


Empire,  Ohio,  for  $5,000  damages  for 
the  death  of  her  son  in  March,  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  at  plant 
of  the  company.  The  boy  was  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  but  was 
sitting  in  the  engine  room  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

Jefferson  Sultsman,  Deceiver  of  the 
Jefferson  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Ohio, 
filed  his  report  with  the  Court  on  May 
17th,  and  has  about  closed  up  their  busi¬ 
ness.  The  creditors  will  all  be  paid  in 
full  and  the  stock  holders  will  realize 
all  they  invested.  The  appointment  of 
the  receiver  was  brought  about  by  the 
inability  of  the  partners  to  get  along 
harmoniously,  more  than  from  any 
financial  trouble. 

The  works  of  the  defunct  Phoenix 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Malvern,  Ohio,  will  be 
soon  put  in  operation  again  by  a  new 
firm  known  as  the  Myers-Hartford  Clay 
Manufacturing  Co.  This  company  is 
composed  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Myers  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
Ohio,  and  Messrs.  Will  and  Elmer  Hart¬ 
ford,  late  of  the  Royal  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio.  The  re¬ 
sumption  of  these  works  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  thing  for  Malvern,  as  they  have 
been  idle  since  September,  1891.  Only 
the  sewer  pipe  department  will  be  operat¬ 
ed  at  present. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  paving 
brick  for  use  of  the  District  Government, 
at  Washington  this  spring,  has  been  let 
at  prices  way  below  any  previous  season. 
This  contract  has  always  previously 
been  awarded  to  some  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  this  valley,  but  some 
central  Ohio  manufacturers  were  the 
successful  bidders.  “After  their  brick 
is  subjected  to  the  rigid  examination  by 
the  Government  Engineers,  and  they 
comply  with  all  sorts  of  red  tape  re¬ 
quirements”  said  a  prominent  brick 
manufacturer  “they  will  then  know 
more  about  Washington  City  contracts.” 

The  John  Porter  Co„  of  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  has  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  a  mammoth  brick  kiln  at  their 
Clifton  Works.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  long, sixty-four  wide, 
and  will  contain  sixteen  compartments, 
each  to  hold  30,000  brick.  The  draught 
will  be  furnished  by  a  stack  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  kiln 
will  be  fired  from  the  top  with  coal 
s’ack.  When  completed  they  will  be 
filling  and  drawing  brick  from  it  con¬ 
tinuously. 

The  Tiltonville  Sanitary  Pottery  Co., 
of  Tiltonville,  Ohio  was  burned  to  the 
ground  on  May  28th.  The  fire  occurred 
in  the  night  and  the  origin  is  unknown. 

It  was  a  small  plant,  employing  about 
fifty  skilled  workmen,  and  were  doing  a 
very  profitable  business.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $40,000  with  $12,000  insur¬ 
ance.  The  city  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  has 
made  a  flattering  offer,  both  in  shape  of 
a  site  and  a  liberal  bonus,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  have  it  built  there,  and  in  all 
probability  they  will  accept,  rebuilding 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Buckeye. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A.  A.  Graves,  Winooski,  Vt.,  will  establish  a 
brick  plant. 

The  Hutmacher  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  125,000. 

Nicholas  Doran, an  oldbrickmakerof  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  died  on  the  6th  inst. 

Harry  Wolfe  &  George  Maddy,  of  Muncie, 
ind.,  will  erect  a  plant,for  the  manufacture  of 
brick. 

A  new  brickyard  in  which  Col.  Johnson  is 
interested,  will  be  established  at  Newport, 
Idaho. 

The  Thompson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000. 

The  Barnard  Brick  Works,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  will 
add  $10,000  worth  of  improvements  to  their 
plant  this  summer. 

Stevenson  &  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  show  a 
large,  handsome  cut  of  their  new  grinding  pan 
on  page  769  of  this  issue. 

C.  S.  Cummings,  of  Gloversville,  N,  Y.,  has 
purchased  54  acres  of  clay  land  near  that  place, 
and  will  manufacture  pressed  brick. 

The  Sanitary  Pottery  Works,  Tiitonville,  O., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  the  29th  of  May.  Among 
the  contents  burned  was  a  fine  exhibit  intended 
for  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Ossian  (Ind.)  Brick  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated.  The  directors  are,  F.  A.  Doan,  Y. 
M.  Hatfield,  A.  S.  Elzey,  I.  H.  Porter,  John 
Rex,  E.  O.  Vail  and  H.  O.  Stine.  Capital  stock 
$6,000. 

A  boiler  explosion  at  the  brickyard  operated 
by  Jas.  Erskine  and  Wm.Gettiss  at  Carbon  Hill, 
O.,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  employes 
and  the  serious  injury  of  two  more,  Part  of 
the  buildings  was  almost  entirely  demolished. 

Dr.  J.  Mullane.  Lyons,  Ind.,  is  interested  in 
the  development  of  extensive  deposits  of  brick, 
pottery  and  fire  clay  near  that  town,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one  looking 
for  a  desirable  site  for  the  location  of  a  clay 
manufactory. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  89  Washington 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill,,  are  issuing  an  exceedingly 
handy  guide  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  showing  the  location  of  their  exhibit 
in  the  Machinery  Hall,  which  is  near  the  East¬ 
ern  entrance.  Send  for  one. 

Wyatt  Owen,  president  of  the  South  Balti¬ 
more  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  6  South  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  wants  several  sets  of  car  pushers,  to  be 
used  at  their  works  for  pushing  iron  cars  into 
the  drying  ovens.  Manufacturers  are  requested 
to  send  circulars  and  price  list. 

The  Centinela  Brick  Kiln  and  Dryer  Co.,  of 
Centinela,  Cali.,  has  just  completed  and  set  in 
operation  one  of  their  continuous  brick  kilns 
for  the  Golden  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  at  their  extensive  works  at  Golden,  Colo., 
for  burning  dry  pressed  brick  only.  The  kiln 
proves  to  be  an  entire  success. 

Louis  II.  Reppell  writes  that  his  kiln  is 
meeting  with  universal  success.  Among  those 
who  have  recently  put  in  the  Reppell  kiln  are, 
The  Date-Goodwin  Brick  Co.,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  John  Nims,  of  Nevada,  Mo.  and  the 
Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  re¬ 
port  having  an  exceedingly  good  trade  in  their 
line.  Since  the  middle  of  May  they  have  put 
in  a  Monarch  machine  on  the  new  yard  of 
Tingley  &  Case,  Marion,  Ind.  Also,  complete 
steam  power  Quaker  outfits  at  Dunkirk,  Red- 
key  and  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  Peoria,  Ill.  The 
new  model  Quaker  has  proved  a  grand  success. 

The  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  organized  by  Mr. 
Maurice  J.  Hart,  who  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  directors  are,  Messrs.  Alex.  Muir, 
Samuel  Hart,  J,  Hernandez  and  C.  J.  Levy. 
The  company  have  purchased  2,700  acres  of 
land  at  Maudeville,  La.,  where  their  plant  will 
be  constructed.  They  have  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Clossen  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
intend  enlarging  their  brick  plant,  putting  in 
new  machinery,  kilns,  etc.  With  this  in  view, 
they  have  purchased  6  acres  of  land  on  the 
water  front  adjoining  their  brickyard,  thus 
giving  them  15  acres  of  clay  land  from  15  to  20 
feet  in  depth.  They  will  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  clay  preparing  machinery,  wet  pans,  dryers, 
machines,  kilns,  etc.,  etc. 

Bernard  Gaine,  employed  at  the  Long  Island 
Brick  Co.,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  met  with  a  horrible 
death  on  the  6th  inst.  While  oiling  one  of  the 
shafts  which  was  revolving  at  a  rapid  rate,  his 
clothing  became  entangled  in  one  of  the  wheels. 
He  was  caught  and  carried  around  several 


times  before  he  was  released.  His  arms  and 
legs  were  crushed  and  mangled.  He  died  al¬ 
most  instantly  from  internal  injuries. 

The  Lafayette  Freight  Elevator.  This  device 
for  automatically  conveying  freight,  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  L.  Boudreau,  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  and  knows  as  the  Boudreau  system, 
will,  we  are  informed,  be  placed  upon  the 
market  hereafter  either  with  or  without  roy¬ 
alty,  and  Mr.  Boudreau  solicits  correspondence 
either  for  the  purpose  of  selling  territorial 
rights  or  placing  the  freight  conveyor  wher¬ 
ever  desired. 

“The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co’s,  exhibit  in  the  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall,  Section  26,  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  users  of  machinery.  In 
planning  their  exhibit  they  have  aimed  to 
show  a  full  line  of  their  manufacture,  consist¬ 
ing  of  chain  elevating  and  conveying  machin¬ 
ery,  and  a  more  complete  exhibit  of  their 
manufacture  could  not  be  made.  They  have 
also  a  large  display  of  their  Mining  Machinery 
in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining.  All 
will  be  welcomed  at  their  displays.” 

Mr.  George  D.  Smith,  of  Guemes.  Wash., 
writes  that,  notwithstanding  that  there  has 
been  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  fine 
pressed  brick  in  that  section,  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  clay  from  which  a  high  grade  of 
front  and  ornamental  brick  may  be  made,  and 
that  parties  desiring  to  engage  in  the  business 
will  find  there  every  natural  facility  for  a 
first-class  plant.  The  market  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  one,  the  front  brick  now  being 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  other 
Eastern  points  and  bring  $50  to  $55  a  thousand. 
Mr.  Smith  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
ony  one  desiring  further  information. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  write 
that  their  “Perfect”  kiln,  which  is  described  on 
page  696,  is  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  of 
bookmakers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Upwards 
of  thirty  odd  kilns  are  now  in  course  of  erect¬ 
ion,  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  being  the 
Franklin  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 
Mr.  Geo.  Warren  of  the  firm  is  now  on  his  way 
to  the  States,  and  proposes  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  the  “Perfect” 
kiln  in  this  country.  Letters  addressed  to 


Geo.  Warren,  care  of  L.  Hancock,  Fords,  N.  J. 
will  reach  him. 

The  J.  H.  &  D.  Lake  Co.,  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  having  out¬ 
grown  their  old  quarters  at  Hornellsville,  N. 
Y.,  have  recently  completed  and  removed  to 
their  handsome  new  offices  and  foundry  at 
Massillon,  Ohio,  where,  with  enlarged  facili¬ 
ties,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  their  business.  An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  regarding  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Lake 
Co.  is  the  fact  that  it  came  almost  exclusively 
from  advertising,  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  amount  of  traveling,  they  have  had  no 
representative  out  on  the  road,  except  their 
card  in  the  various  class  journals. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co’s  Plant  at 
Galesburgh,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  May  17th.  All  of  the  buildings,  except 
the  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  the  hot  air 
dryer,  were  destroyed-  Both  machine  houses 
and  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  were  a  total  loss.  The 
machinery  was  badly  demoralized,  but  the 
brick  machines,  pug  mills  and  dry  pans  can  be 
repaired.  Loss  about  $22, 000 ;  insurance  $15,000. 
The  plant  is  now  being  rebuilt,  and  they  hope 
to  be  making  brick  in  about  six  weeks.  The 
fire  caught  through  the  carpenter  shop ;  cause 
unknown.  The  new  St.  Louis  Co’s  Plant  is 
running  in  good  shape  and  will  fill  the  orders 
of  the  Purington  Co. 

After  investigating  the  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  systems  of  a  number  of  the  foremost  and 
largest  churches  in  America,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  award  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  contracts  for  the  heating  and  ventilating 
plants  for  the  new  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  Calvary  M.  E.  Church,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  1’a.  By  far  these  two  churches  are  the 
largest  edifices  in  either  of  these  enterprising 
cities.  The  estimated  cost  of  each  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
heating  apparatus  consists,  in  each  instance,  of 
12-foot  Fans  and  Heaters,  containing  6,000  feet 
of  1-inch  pipe.  In  every  example  of  church 
heating  and  ventilating  installed  by  this  Com¬ 
pany,  the  apparatus  is  so  built  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  cooling  machine  in  summer,  as  well 
( Continued  on  Page  742.) 


.  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE  •  •  -  • 
OYER  oA  ./$£ 


F0f*r  kSP  P°SES 

PULS0METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- NEW  YORK.1 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


|  Victor  Testimony,  § 

Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep-  ^ 
tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best.  3 

5—  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way 

the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fiiimmmmimmiiiiz 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CUV  MACHINERY. 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  5c  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 


nineiy  Vow  oo  Haim  w(!cli  must  He  Sold  al  Once : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

litgrThe  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  ancf  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power— tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 

tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies _ 

side  or  end=cut— any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

Fop  ISlOLiAH,  mADDEH  &  CO., 

RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 
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( Continued  from  Page  740.) 
as  a  heating  and  ventilating  plant  combined 
during  cold  weather.  Arrangement  is  further 
provided  that  during  the  moderate  weather, 
not  air  and  cold  air  can  be  mixed,  and  thus  the 
ventilation  is  kept  up  without  overheating  the 
audience  room.  The  machinery  and  materials 
employed  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  plan 
of  the  above  named  buildings,  constitute  more 
than  two  carloads. 

Nothing  shows  the  progress  of  making  brick 
by  the  dry  press  process  as  the  strides  it  is 
making  in  states  where  the  trade  has  been 
monopolized  by  the  older  methods.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  with  their 
machine  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  point.  Two  years  ago  not  a  single 
dry  press  machine  of  any  kind  was  in  use  in 
that  city.  Now  there  are  four  Simpson  Brick 
Presses  in  successful  operation  in  Pittsburgh 
and  neighborhood,  and  eight  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Sankey  Bros.,  of 
that  city,  have  been  long  prominent,  as  a  firm, 
making  good  brick  with  the  soft  mud  process, 
but  they  saw  the  “Hand  writing  on  the  wall,” 
and  are  now  using  a  Simpson  Press.  The 
beauty  of  the  product  they  are  turning  out 
cannot  be  excelled.  It  simply  challenges 
criticism.  Any  one  visiting  Pittsburgh  should 
not  fail  to  see  t  heir  yard  and  see  for  themselves 
what  abundant  wealth  there  is  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  hills  when  made  into  brick  with  a 
Simpson  Press. 

The  trade  of  the  Bonnot  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  continues  very  lively.  The  number  of 
pottery  plants  equippe'd  with  machinery  made 
by  this  Company  is  still  on  the  increase.  Their 
washing  outfits  for  potteries  have  been  largely 
furnished  by  this  Company,  and  potter’s 
machinery  has  been  in  general  demand.  The 
“Bonnot”  Clay  Mill  especially,  has  had  a  large 
sale.  The  long  and  continued  use  of  the  Bon¬ 
not  Filter  Press  in  the  various  plants  of  the 
country,  has  placed  that  press  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  Recent  improvements  have  added 
very  largely  to  the  capacity  of  the  press.  In 
addition  to  the  pottery  equipments,  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  recently  started  a  number  of  brick 
plant  equipments ;  among  the  late  sales  of 
brick  plants  being  the  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  and 
the  Cambridge  Brick  Co.  Both  of  these  plants 
will  be  of  the  best  modern  design.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  list  of  clayworking  machinery 
manufactured  by  the  Bonnot  Company  is  a  re¬ 
press  which  posesses  some  valuable  new  fea¬ 
tures.  This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Frey,  the  well-known  inventor  of  brick  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  catalogue  of  the  Bonnot  Co.  de¬ 
scribes  their  clay  working  machinery. 


P.  L.  Youngren,  Patentee  of  an  im¬ 
proved  Continuous  Kiln,  reports  business 
brisk  in  bis  line  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Among  those  who  have  recently  adopted 
his  kiln  are :  The  Fortin  Brick  Co.,  of 
Oakland,  who  will  have  two  of  these 
kilns  on  their  new  yard  ;  the  Peterson 
*  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Cali.,  one  kiln 
just  completed;  Kunze  &  Co.,  of  Hock- 
ton,  Cali.,  o,ne  kiln  under  construction. 
The  California  Bridge  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Cali.,  are  also  contemplating  erecting 
one  of  these  kilns  in  the  near  future. 
Those  who  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
Modern  Continuous  Kiln,  would  learn 
something  on  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  being  nearly  20  of  this  class  of 
kilns  within  a  distance  of  50  miles  from 
San  Francisco. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


Use  The  Heat  From  Cooling  Kilns. 

We  have  a  Patent  Pending  for  which  we  believe 
is  the  only  proper  way  of  conducting  heat  from 
cooling  kilns.  Can  be  applied  t,o  all  down  draft 
kilns  that  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other.  We  enter  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  into 
fire  box  of  near  kiln,  where  we  also  admit  cold  air. 
Regulating  hot  and  cold  air  with  dampers,  at  will. 
Parties  wishing  to  use  this  system  should  write  to 

Joseph  Hickson, 

5-tf-d  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


ELEVATORS 

L  . .  for .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


-A  INC 


malleable,  Steel,  Gable  and  Special  Gtiaips. 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 


Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 


Chicago  Office  &  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  Street-  1 
New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  f 


Columbus,  Qhio. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  he  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.  M.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession! 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Higrhest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  IVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Pan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


,4 


The  Clay-worker. 
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LITTLE 


IN  NAME 
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ONLY 


25,000  Per  10  Hours  Guaranteed. 


JfljVIES  FLiO^EY, 


HANUFACTURER  OF 


*  BUILDING  +  BRICKS 


•IS- 


WORKS!  BRYN  MAWR  AND  BERWYN, 


[Copy] 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind. 


Bryn  Mahr,  Pa.,  May  15,  1893. 


Dear  Si rs : — Enel osed  please  find  my  check  in  payment  of  Little  Wonder 
and  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Table.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  machine  and 
cutting  table,  and  after  a  thorough  and  complete  test,  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  one  of  the  best  Auger  Machines  in  the  market  to-day.  I  am  making 
splendid  bricks,  and  from  35,000  to  40,000  per  day.  The  cutting  table 
works  like  a  charm;  it  makes  a  nice  smooth  cut,  and  perfectly  straight, 
and  very  easily  operated.  I  have  not  lost  one  hour  since  I  started  the 
machine  on  April  8th.  I  would  recommend  them  to  any  one  desiring  a  dura¬ 
ble  and  efficient  machine.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours,  [Signed]  JAMES  FLOREY. 


Mr.  James  Elorey  gives  the  above  opinion  after  years  of 
experience  with  other  machinery ,  ancl  is  capable  of  making 
comparisons  ancl  giving  advice. 

Buy  the  LITTLE,  or  BIG  WONDER  and  GUNNING  It  AM’S 
JlUTOMJlTIG  GUTTER ,  and  you  will  win. 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 


See  ad.  on  page  795. 
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BY  VIRTUE  OF  A  DECREE  to  me  directed,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  1  will  expose  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  on  Monday  the  26th 
day  of  June ,  A.  D.,  1893,  between  the  hours  of  10  o’clock  A.  M.  and  4  o’clock  P.  M.  of  said 
day  at  John  Johnson’s  Brickyard,  one  mile  west  of  Haughville, Marion  County, 

Indiana,  the  following  described  property ,  to-wit:  _ 

One  Brick  Machine,  one  Sander,  one  No.  2  A  Disintegrator,  one  No.  2 
Wheel  Truck,  one  Elevator,  all  made  by  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.  One  second¬ 
hand  Boiler  and  Engine. 

Taken  as  the  property  of  JOHN  JOHNSON  at  the  suit  of  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

Said  sale  to  be  made  without  any  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws. 

ROBERT  F.  EMMETT, 

June  10th ,  A.  D.,  1893.  «heriff  Marion  County. 

Clay  pool  &  Claypool,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 


The  above  machinery  is  complete  and  in  good  running  order . 
It  includes  Horizontal  Stock:  Brick  Machine ,  iVo.  2  A  Disinte¬ 
grator,  Mould  Sander,  Moulds,  one  SO  ft.  Blevator,  Trucks, 
Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Belts,  one  20  II.  P.  Bngine  and  25  H.  P. 
Boiler.  This  machinery  has  not  made  over  one-half  million 
brick,  has  been  well  covered  and  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  is  to-day  as  good  as  new.  For  further  information  and  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  C.  A-  A.  POTTS  A  CO.,  416-20  W.  Was!}.  St.,  lNDIHNHPOLIS,  ip. 

.1  HI  1  ■  I  I  I  II  ■  I  I  '  ~  'I  '  '■  L  I  III  I  Ml  1 1  WITS  ^  **  U  M**L*mi-m** 

Drake's  Strndhrd  ITIhchine  Works, 


O.  T.  DBAKE,  Peopeietoe, 

Office  &;Salesroonii  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERSiOF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPA¬ 
RATOR.  This  Crusher  stands  at  the 
head  and  has  no  equal  As  surety 
we  refer  you  to  parties  using  them  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and 
filled  with  stone. 


Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  11  crushers;  Ilayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  6  crushers  ;  Puriugton-Kimbell  Brick  Co.  is  running  8  crushers;  May,  I  urington  & 
Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2  crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  crusher; 
Weckler  Prussing  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  Union  Brick  Co  is  running  2  crushers ;  M.  Myers  is  running 
2  crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  are  running  1  crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  runuing  2  crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  crusher ;  Myers  &  1  oil  are  running  _  crushers  ; 
Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  are  running  1  crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  crusher  ;  John  Sexton  is  running  1 
crusher;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  runuing  1  crusher ;  John  Busse  is  running  1  crusher ;  Weber&  LaBahn  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;  George  Lillis  running 
2  crushers;  Legnard  A;  Maddeu  are  rtinniug  2crushers;  Turner  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher  ;  Mayer  &  Toll  are  running  2  Crushers  ;  Purington  Brick  Co.  is 
running  2  crushers ;  ICuester  &  Thurrovv  are  running  1  crusher;  Reimer,  Labahu  &  Kuester  are  runuing  1  crusher;  Dumesmel  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville,  K.y.,  are 
r  iuuitig  1  crusher ;  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  is  running  1  crusher  ;  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ill.,  is  running  1  crusher. 

TO  i)Ti cEs—  4.tiv  parties  manufacturing  jor  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent 
and  will  be  prosecuted. 


The  Cla  v-worker 
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THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


IlbT 


BRICKS 
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was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Plate  He  wheels 
Hat  are  tpe 
Pest  lor  BpiCK 

and  tile 

TBOCKS  and 
BflBBOWS. 

8®“Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOED  METAE  WHEEE  CO.,  New  Eondon,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  — . . 


New  London,  Ohio, 

apdress,  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands,  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


7VIOVL-DS. 


You 


can 


,  buy  them 
for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


r  in  good  order.  Address^  N, 

4-  4.  c.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5-tf-l  Howe,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press. 

Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk’s., 
5-tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 


A 


FORjSALE.  Thos.  Oliff  hand  repress,  as  good  as 
new;  used  only  two  months.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  •  W.  B.  Co.,  Care  Clay -Worker. 

5-2-d 

FOR  SALE.  Martin  Soft  Mud  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill,  Creager  Disintegrator.  20,000  six  brick 
Pallets  in  good  order.  Address, 

Walter  D.  Hedden, 

6- 1.  d.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  IN  THE  SOUTH— 
FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. — Daily  capacity  25,000. 
Good  reasons  given  for  making  this  offer.  For 
description,  terms,  etc.,  address 

John  M.  Elliott, 

6.  2.  2p.  M.  Easton,  Md. 

WANTED  a  thoroughly  competent,  practical 
man,  28  years’  experience  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  America  in  the  manufacture  of  encaus¬ 
tic  tile,  position  as  superintendent  or  foreman, 
address  Phillip  Gloss, 

6. 1.  c.  McKees  Rock  P.  O.,  Penn. 

WANTED.  A  first-class  burner  for  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick  that  understands  Eudaly  Kiln. 
Address,  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

6.  2.  170p.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  A  good  dry  press  brick  setter. 
Reply  stating  age,  wages  and  experience. 

Charlemagne  Lumber  Co., 

6-  3-  d.  Montreal,  Canada. 


WANTED.  To  meet  or  correspond  with  a  good 
party  interested  in  silica  brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  same.  B.  F.  E. 

6-  tf.  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  yard  foreman  of  ma¬ 
chine  yard.  Understand  burning,  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  and  keeping  machinery  in  repair, 
etc.  Can  give  reference.  Address, 

C.  Scotton, 

!•  c-  Elwood,  Ind. 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
burner  by  a  first-class  brickmaker.  Under¬ 
stands  hard  and  soft  mud  machines  and  burning 
with  wood  and  coal,  also  a  good  manager  of  men. 

Address,  F.  G.  Z. 

6-  1  c-  Care  Clay-Worker.. 

<£"|  AAA  Given  away  to  any  one  who  wil1 
cpl  ,vUU  build  and  operate  a  paving  or  pressed 
brick  plant  in  our  vicinity  and  employ  twenty  or 
more  men.  Bo  x  50, 

6  1.  lp.  m.  New  Ply  mouth,  O. 


WANTED.  Party  with  capital  and  experience 
for  the  finest  body  of  red  clay  in  the  North  - 
west.  Only  bed  of  the  kind,  inexhaustible  and 
suitable,  by  actual  test,  for  the  very  best  paving 
and  dry  press  red  brick.  Only  ten  miles  from 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  A.  Humphrey, 

6- 1.  d.  Box  031,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE.  Because  of  failing  health— a  com¬ 
plete  machine  brick  plant,  in  gas  field,  on 
two  railroads,  near  best  gas  town  in  Indiana. 

Wm.  H.  Bradbury  &  Son, 

Real  Estate  Agents, 

6.  1.  d.  Rooms  1  &  3  Westccrtt  Bl’k,  Richmond,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete.  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
in  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  fora  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2.000  to  80,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  $200.  John  S.  Horlbeck, 

6.  L  d-  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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FOR  SALE.  Two  horse  power  brick  machines 
in  good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf.  Ip.  North  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE.— Tile  factory  where  tile 
has  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  No  factory 
near.  Address,  G.  Oaiae  Clay- Worker. 

3.  1.  c.  * 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

1.  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb 

FOR  SALE.— A  Rarig  pipe  press  of  large  capacity 
and  in  good  order,  very  cheap.  Address, 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 

3.  tf.  d.  Brasil,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  hut  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.— The  finest  of  clays  for  pavers  or 
hollow  blocks,  in  large  quantities— in  the 
bank — can  be  loaded  on  cars  by  steam  shovel, 
within  a  few  miles  of  gas  towns,  on  competing 
railroads,  where  inducements  are  offered  for 
factories.  Address,  P.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

3. 1.  c. 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

4.  tf.  T.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE.  One  Sword  & 
Sons  Brick  Machine,  of  their  latest  pattern- 
good  as  new,  but  little  used.  Reason  for  selling, 
not  adapted  to  the  clay.  Also  new  duplicates 
which  cost  133.60.  Price  for  above  $250.  Apply  to 

John  S.  Horlbeck, 

4.  4.  c.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

WANTED.  A  gentleman  with  $10,000  to  $15,000 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particular,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE,  a  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system ,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  gf ar.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
bricK,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  gseat  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE.  Or  will  put  property  in  a  joint 
stock  company.  A  valuable  clay  bank 
suitable  for  fire  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
or  pottery.  There  is  also  a  large  frame  build¬ 
ing  with  8  foot  Dry  Pan  and  Boiler  and  Engine 
of  60  h.  p.  Clay  has  been  tested  and  will  stand 
the  heat  of  the  best  clays  in  Ohio.  There  can 
be  made  a  home  demand  for  severali  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

E.  N.  Maxwell, 

3.  2.  d.  Texarkana,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4and  l-16-in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9- 16-in  partitions. 
Thesa  will  be  sold  Gheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 

A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  briek  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2tfdm  .  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


ROOFING 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 


MUNGIE  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing  for- - 


JIVNOIE, 


INDIANA. 


FACTORY  BUILDINGS' 


F.  W.  S1LKMAN,  251  *NEW^ YORK. 


IMPORTER  and  dealer  in 


GHEPIIGHLS,  PIOUS,  CLOYS  s  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
oil  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

Telephone  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  JTO. 


The  clay-worker. 
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J.  H.&D.  LAKE  CO., Massillon  Ohio  USA 

Manufacturers  of  FRICTION  CLUTCH  ■  — _  -  Hj  UlllUj  W.U.H. 

ULLEYS 

and  CUT-OFF 

UPLINGS 

IPV.AIN  AND  SPLIT,  also  Plain 
and  Split  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Shafting,  Ac. 


Simplest,  Strongest  and  Best 

CLUTCH  PULLEY 


Adapter! 
light  or  heav.r 
work,  stopping"  ano 
ng  machines  easi. 
and  quickly  without  jar 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars, 


The  MONARCH  Continuous  Kiln, 


• QtaCoQtinuous  Kilu  that  wiiL  burn  Face  Bi.o^,  Dry  Pressed  Bricks,  oi 
.Paylng  Bricks,  or  Plre  Bricks,  you  must  get  the  Monarch.  The  fuel  is  not 
?roPPfld  th®  Tt0P  and  mixe-d  with  the  bricks,  and  it  saves  35  per  cent,  of  fuel 

over  the  old  style.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
periment.  Do  not  decide  on  a  kiln  before  writing  for  circular  to  * 


Wn.  RADFORD,  =  =  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


TflB  PM  Portable  R3CR  snfl  Psiist  Sustsm 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling- 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  IT  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IT  SAVES  BRICK. 


By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 


WflflT  USERS  Sir  OF  TRE  liOCK  SYSTE|fl. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  doc  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 


Mention  the  Clay-  Worker. 


7VYOCK  BROS., 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  In  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

A  tf-  d- _ Bloomington,  Ill. 

WANTED  At  the  Barberton  Brick  &  Tile 
Works,  a  reliable  and  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  man,  to  set  and  burn  brick  ana  tile.  Good 
references  necessary.  Have  a  summer  and  winter 
plant,  good  clay  and  good  location.  Would  sell 
an  interest  in  the  plant  to  some  experienced  and 
responsible  party.  Call  on  or  address. 

„  ,  .  A.  D.  Bitrz, 

’*■  d- _ Lock  Box  357,  Barberton,  Oh^o. 

FOR  SALE.  One  12x16  plain,  slide  valve  engine, 
including  bed  stone,  Gardner  governor,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  pulley  72-inch,  18-inch  face;  has  been 
run  for  two  years,  and  is  offered  for  sale,  as  present 
owners  must  replace  with  larger  engine  Could 
be  delivered  about  July  1st.  Address, 

„  ,  Eastern  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
b.  1,  d.  407  Builders’  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— A  fine  lot  of  modern  brick  sheds, 

in  best  of  order,  complete  with  pallets  capa- 
Die  of  storing  150,000  bricks  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  of  procuring 
good  and  cheap  brick  sheds,  the  owners  having 
put  m  steam  diyers  and  have  no  further  use  for 
them.  Apply  at  The  Riverside  Brick  Works. 

.  .  ,  kiver  Front  and  Austerlitz  Sts.,  0th  District, 
5'2~d _ _ _ New  Orleans,  La 

FOR  SALE.  To  close  partnership,  the  brick  and 
tile  works  located  at  Kerney,  Ills.,  consisting 
oi  tour  acres  of  good  clay,  three  down  draft  kilns, 
building  316  feet  long,  with  racks  complete,  good 
engine  and  boiler,  Brewer  machine  and  good 
house.  Sale  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  you  can 
make,  at  good  prices.  Will  he  sold  cheap.  Ad- 

drf®s-  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf-d 


Attention 

lease,  the 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  hrickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  89.  Annual  consump- 
hon  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 
i  d- _ Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  parti«ulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

d-  _ _ _ Decatur,  Ill. 

BRICKMAKERS.  For  sale  or 
,  ------  ---  most  valuable  clay  befis  In  the 

South,  situated  12  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  on  the  lines  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  &  Wes¬ 
tern  and  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsula  Rail 
Roads.  No  hauling,  as  the  clay  begins  where  those 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  ;  and  600  feet  from 
thmr  depots  and  turnouts.  A  great  deal  of  availa¬ 
ble  labor  and  cheap  wood.  Tests  of  clays,  show 
vitrified  brfcks  for  street  paving  and  fire  bricks, 
red  buff  and  six  different  shades  of  reddish  brown 
for  building  fine  fronts.  Address, 

A.  E.  Moynelo, 

3-  c- _ _ Savannah,  C»a. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  sale  to  one  who 
can  offer  proper  credentials  as  to  character 
and  business  capacity  in  this  line,  a  one-half  in¬ 
terest  in  a  pottery  which  has  come  into  his  hands 
on  account  of  money  advanced.  The  works  are 
very  desirably  located,  with  switch  facilities,  plen¬ 
ty  of  ground,  good  machinery  and  exclusive  clay 
privileges, and  are  turning  out  a  good  quality  of 
vitrified  salt  glazed  stoneware,  together  with  red 
ware,  fire  brick,  drain  tile,  etc.  It  is  the  only  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  salt  glazed  stoneware,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  more  kiln  capacity  the  whole  coast 
can  he  supplied.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

_  „  ,  W.  J.  Washburn. 

3.  d.  East  Side  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  of 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  huff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  'so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
bath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J- 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&>  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Parts  and  Pug  Mills. 


N.  R.  RUCKLE,  Pres. 


PHILIP  F.  IGOE,  Vice  Pres,  and  Treas. 


T.  O.  CALL1S,  Sec’y. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^TSend  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

N.  M.  KTTENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


BKKER^RANDOLPH 

^^LitHograpl  and  i  Engraving  Company, — — — - 

PRINTERS,  BINDERS  and  ELECTROTYPERS 

There  is  an  upward  tendency  in  the  quality  and  character  of 


Tho  Advertisers  who  are  most  successful,  and  whose  business  is  dependent  on  immediate 
SpotS  from  the  purehMing  public,  seek  the  aid  of  the  artist  of  skill  more  than  formerly. 
That  the  best  is  none  too  good  is  frequently  the  judgment  of  the  largest  advertisers,  an  1 
theory  is  evidently  a  source  of  profitable  investment.  „,,ri 

The  work  of  this  company  embrace!  every  class  of  newspaper  and  magazine  fi^osti  atiib,  ai 
engraving,  manufacture  of  plates  for  book  illustration,  publication  of  art  works  and  fine  bool  s. 


The  successful  operation  of  this  process  is  the  greatest  addition  to  the  printing  tiade  which  has 
been  achieved  in  years.  Correspondence  concerning  this  process  is  invited.  .  ■ 

For  general  illustration  and  holiday  numbers  we  are  offering  the  finest  work  that  has  been 
done  in  ths  photo-mechanical  arts  in  this  country. 


Dim  LIKE .  . 


•  HALF-TONE  ENGRAVING 
i  ZINC  ETCHING 

WOOD  ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTYPING 
^  EHBOSSING 
•  BOOK  BINDING 


) 

\ 

) 


FIJ1E  ART  PR1JU1JIG 


^EUIiS  St  SOfi’S  IJVlPnoVElD 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time«Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  <hrecti  roni 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  geara  an 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  ,^‘d1"^  .^,'',® 

exoeut  none  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  t 
woTwith  the  same  amount  of  pmver.  Patented  June  22nd.,  1880  and  Februanr  12 ,1884.  We  mam,  { 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  pertect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  'Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  •> 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

fiSTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  near  New  Court  House. 


RDt* mrC  jviicH 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


pabkhill,  osstt-a-irio. 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty.  . 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAXTD-FOWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  PATEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOItRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 


UNDER  SIDE. 


Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor.  Roofs 
now  on  show  for  themselves.  The  most  beautiful 
and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the  country.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc.,  address  the 
nearest  of  the  following  factories. 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, IM. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 
GOLDEN  PRESSED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Denver,  Col. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


For  the  Right  to  Manufacture 

under  Patents  on  Royalty,  address 


CLAY  shingle  CO.,  Indianapolis,  ipa. 


P  D  MIT  brick 

Unjljll  MACHINE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 


The  brick'are  pressed 'into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas, 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOB 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

OLn.clnn.eitI,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipb  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24. 1887. 

Borden,  belleckdk  Co.,  Chicago.  Grntlemkn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  St  TILE  CO. 

B0^DEJ^,  JSEMiECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAG-O 

THe  "HJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY  . 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 

EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
NE  ENGINE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O 
paper  when  you  write. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to. 

MUNN  &  CO..  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  Jiwmcmi 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO* 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I 


OHIO  MACHINE  OO.. 

JXdlllDIDIILjIEIFOIR/T,  OHIO., 

Under  tlie  very  LATEST  iMPROVEU  CRANT-AIERRAY  PATENT. 


This  macliiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

MA.lTXrP’A.CT'O-TSEKS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress") 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4;brick  each  revolution  -  TV  /T  -«  ^-4  ^  1 

and  40,000  per  lOlhourlday.  j  iVJL  ICICI lepOFt,  UlllO. 
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Single  Simplex  Pumps. 

/\ohizo/'Jtal  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

ftest-'Desi^rx  <%  Workmanship. 

C£j  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZDally  0-u.tp-u.t,  200  Teas. 

Office:  uio  Market  St.  Factories  *  -!  Hovvar(1  6  station,  Mo.  Pac 

_  ' '  actuiK.3.  (  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2Sizes opdie  machines' 
PUGMlLLS,  RE-PRESSES/ 

Stone-9xtracting(lay(rushers, 
.  Elevators,  Barrows/trucks, 

•••••ENGINESAND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pleteBric^ort  i  ie-  Outfits 


MA?  WOOD  ^ 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


_  ^^(Tncinnati, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  OH,°- 


61  T0  7QX 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling’and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 


J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  oil  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  Xhey  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
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The  Vandalla  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  West  and  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
a.  m.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  ofl'ered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Bkunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 


Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


- — ■  m  ■ - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 


The  J.  R.  Armstrong  System 


....OF.... 


pluming  £rude  Petroleum. 

air'at  th^right  point^o  consume^l^tlm'gases  gen^at^dl^The^ettbng^nd1  equlppdng^s 

therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler. 

REFERENCES : 

We  cheerfully  refer  by  permission  lo  the  following  plants  who  are  now  using  our  burners  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage: 

BRICK  AND  STEAM  PLANTS. 


STEAM  PLANTS. 

Gill  Boiler  Co.,  World’s  Fair  Plant. 
Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Adkiuson  Saw  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lassig  Bridge  &  Irou  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 
M.  Brand  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Northwestern  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
P.  Lieber  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
C.  Maus  Brewing  Co  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Duhl  Brewing  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Paper  Mill,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bryan  Electric  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


Adam  J.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Weber  &  Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wendle  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alsip  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Harlan d  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  Lill  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Delothe  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Nappauee.  Ind 
F.  E.  Dickinson  Brick  Co.,  Walcottville,  Ind. 

F  re  singer  Brick  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Peerless  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill- 
Mayre  &  Toll  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mace  Marble,  Glass  &  Lime  Co.,  Menominee  Falls, 

•y an  Electric  oo.,  uryan,  umo.  Wisconsin. 

We  are  prepared  to  equip  plants  of  any  character.  Our  burners  have  demonstrated 
Leir  superiority  over  all  others.  Send  for  Circular  telling  of  the  ADVANTAGES  OP 
ML  as  a  fuel.  _ ,  ^  ^  __ 

J.  t*.  CO., 

,  _ n  Dnnm  AlA  rHir  Ann  II. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Ciradar. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  clay-worker. 
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RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

EHGLE  BALANCED  VALVE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plants.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EflGLE  WHINE  WORKS  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INI). 


Headquarters  for  the  Famous  Western  Wheel  Works 
Full  Line  and  Ben  Hur  Bicycles. 


BLACK  HAWK  . 

CRESCENT .  ,oS 

CRESCENT .  .  8  s 

ROB  ROY .  8s 

ROB  ROY .  7I, 

JUNO  LADIES .  oo 

JUNO  LADIES .  7  = 

BEN  HUR .  oo 

ben  hur . 75 

And  a  full  line  of  Bicycles  for  Boys  and  Girls  from 
$20  upwards. 


A  High  Grade  Bicycle  made  in  Indianapolis,  “THE  CENTRAL.” 

Price,  $135.  Equal  to  any  $150  Machine  in  the  Trade. 


Agents  wanted.  Liberal  Discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  the  only  practical  Catalogue,  free. 

16  &  118  N.  PENNSYLVANIA  ST., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


H.T.  HEARSEY&CO., 


d.  A.  BUCK’S  SSt'SSSS. 

^ISanding  |\flaehine.-I^> 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of  the  Champion  Brick  Mould  Sanding  Machines,  is  now'  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine,  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs  who 
purchased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all  the  right,  tile  and  interest  of  Albert  H.  Newton  Andrew 
C.  Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton,  to  Letters  Patent  for  said  machine. 


rhe  New  Champion”  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing  and  being  much  more  simple  and  durable. 

Several  of  the  machines  have  been  in  use  the  past  season,  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tlon-  Address  all  communications  to 

J.  A.  BUCK, 

No.  76  Oneida  Street,  >  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  <&  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

TheW.  C.LEFFELCO. 

(ireenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufasture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Win.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  P.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
hesapeake  Sc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
rain  with  through  Dining  Car  between, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


m  TIE  TABLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No.  10  Passenger . . 

-No.  12  Passenger . 

No.  14  Passenger . 

fNo.  16  Express . 

ARRIVE. 


•  7:15  a.  m. 
1:20  p.  m. 
7:00  p.  m. 
11:10  p.  m 


*No,  9  Passenger. 
No.  11  Passenger. 
No.  13  Passenger 
fNo.  17  Express.. 


10:30  a.  m 
2:50  p.  m 
6:20  p.  m. 
3:20  a.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday.  ’ 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos! 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft  W 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY  ’ 
H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  witliov  Transfer 

in  CtHGiKKftTt 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


■-(^1'LOUISVIILE.  N EW  AlBAHYS  CHICA60  RH-IQ- 

■  ■»  »  - » 

THE  SHORT  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Dulutli,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  AfiD  fiOl^TflGUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to  j 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  28  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat 
which  ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that 
which  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving 
a  specialty. 

«  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  tor  full  description.  NORTH  CAM JbKIDGE,  ^dLA-SS. 


The  clay- worker. 
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H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible,  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


—I  —  CD  9°  CO  "0  CD  C_ 

m  xiC0  rl-nl  Pi  < 

Do  cm  S  m  ti 

~  In  -0  30  PI 

oo-Z—O  Spn  r  r\  K 

-noZiH.wmgj^  r 
>>  5m  rn  O  CO 

+5du)26L,F7  JS 
5rno_5-oFr5  Am 

m  2  aj  ^  O  F-w 

..I  p  ^  ni 


I®”  ~  i3 

10  ^  <rh>  tn  PJ 


Frn  ^  _ 

i§3ff“SSi 

Fcoj®n2  ± 

^-nCD  >nS  F 

rj=ic  O  ?  O  p0 

■<  -  -d  w  in  n 


Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Send  ten  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  and  get  by 
return  mail  a  handsomely  illustrated  Christmas 
Book  of  Sketches  and  Poems  by  Howard  Saxby. 

C.  B.  Ryan, 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.  R’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LARGE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

„  are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLANT’S 


PATENT  ^ 

DOWN  DRAFT 

KILN. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Momence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 


Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 


403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
.Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 


WHEELING  IVIOliD  AHD  poUMDRY  CO., 


Dies  of  All  Kinds 

and  Glass  House  Holds. 


WH 


INC.  W.  YH„  3  Models  for  all  kinds  of  Inventions 

^  of  small  machinery  a  specialty. 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


Mid  Machinery  From  Specifications. 


WE  ARE  THE  ONLY  MANUFACTURERS  CARRYING 


BRICK  CARS 


STOCK 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

EVERYTHING  THOROUGHLY  GUARANTEED. 


ChBVBUANlJ  WHBBJLBA.HHOW  &  MBG.  CO., 
QG1-Q81  Hamilton  St., 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e:  r. 
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SHW  CO., 

Louis,  ]VTo., 

*  Are  making-  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country  ?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Ti;y  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 

convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

l3t*aneh~Ci*ookes  Sam  Co., 

St.  Iiouis,  JVIo. 


^THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES^- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 
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The  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER 

==PREPARE  YOUR  CLAY  PROPERLY.  = 


Do  You  use  a  Dry  or  Semi»Dry  Press  Brick  JVIaehine  ? 

—  n  ””  Your  Results  Entirely  Satisfactory ? 

Tl  A  PrePares  the  ground  clay  to  any  degree  of  moisture  required,  fur- 

1  llC  ArnOIU  vldj  ^LCdllltl  nishes  a  regular,  automatic  feed  to  the  machine,  makes  brick  dense 
and  compact,  insures  a  perfect  bond  and  smooth,  unchecked  surface,  saves  one-third  in  grinding,  and  results  from  kiln  show 
the  minimum  per  cent,  in  breakage. 

THE  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER  is  in  successful  use  in  connection  with  the  dry  press  machine. 

For  particulars  and  terms  address 

F*.  A.RNOFD,  O mial  Dover,  Ohio. 


///.  V///.  •////.> 


HENNEYS 

PATENT. 


HENNEYS 
,  PATENT., 


///  //A 


fM/U/u 


FROM  BURNT 
RILN  DRIES 


UNIFORM 


i\ili\  uiyw  — .!" ,..5ssp? — -  — -  CHEAPER  BUILT 

OFF  GREEN  PERFECT  IN  COMBUSTION  &  VITRIFIES  FROMTOPTO  BOTTOM.  THANANYother 
v  KILN  JAMES  HENNEY  INDIANAPOLIS  CARECLftY-WORKER. _ kiln.  / 


COSTS 

BURNS 

WITH 

LE55 

FUEL. 


LESS 


E  EXCELSIORS 


EASIER  TO 

HANDLE 
THAN  ANY 
KILN  IN 
THE 

COUNTRY. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln 


Patented  Harch  23,  1892. 

yHIS  Kiln  can  bo  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
A  other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Iviln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 

_  T  „  ^  ,,  J  „  ,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 
Kiln  you  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction,  having 
turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  not  look  for. 
W  e  are  now  shutting  down  our  B — ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying  your  im- 
provements  on  it.  Please  forward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
will  give  you  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln  later. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Corker y,  Manager. 


SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY  and  the  highest  EFFICIENCY 

Are  the  Characteristics  of  this  Kiln. 

IT  has  taken  the  lead  and  will  remain  there.  Burns  all  kinds  of  brick  more 
uniform  and  economical  than  any  other  kiln.  I  mean  what  I  say  and 
am  prepared  to  erect  kilns  under  the  highest  guarantee,  covering  the  entire 
cost  of  kiln.  Its  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of 
burning. 

Competitors  are  warned  from  using'  my  inventions  as  I  will 
protect  my  claims  at  all  hazards. 

Applications  for  unpatented  portions  of  my  improvements  now  pending. 
All  first-class  plants  will  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  continuous  method 
of  burning,  so  it  is  no  use  spending  good  money  for  poor  kilns,  but  get  the 
best  at  once.  It  does  not  require  a  millionaire  to  own  one  of  my  kilns  as  my 
large  experience  in  building  these  kilns  has  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
same  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  figure. 

Write  for  description  and  estimate,  eost  of  kilns  for  your  capacity. 

Address  communications  to 

I*.  E.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 


PUT  MRV  CHAIN  BELT1NG 

1  .  11.  O.  1V1L,  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^yPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  ,N.  Y. 


THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


&  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

fl  SCREW  ELEY0TOR  FOB  ELEVATING  CL0Y. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  A  Tile  Machine  Co., 

MICBIGAN. 
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DORNFELD’S™™! 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’ g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

Machinists  and  Engineers. 


•  •  • 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  ■=  =  -  PENN. 


fi£*”Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


THtc  Clay  -  W  o  tt  in  tc  tt 
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J-  A.  SMITH,  NEW  CUMBERLAND,  W.  VA., 

MINER  AND  SHIPPER  OF 

WEIVIRGINIA  CLAYS. 

In  bulk  or  barrel,  ground  or  unground,  flake  or  dust.  Correspondence  solicited  with  Manufacturers  desiring  color  and 

form  in  high  grade  building  bricks. 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,77 3,  4'5>774.) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  <&  CO.,  Boston.  / 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago.  | 


PUG 


MILLS 


Ft  GOOD  PUG  miliLt  is  as  necessary  on  the  Brickyard  as  a  good  Brick 
1  1  Machine.  It  improves  the  quality  of  brick  made,  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  cost. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  Pug-  Mills,  wood  or  iron  frames  for  soft  clay, 
four  patterns  of  extra  heavy  double  g-eared  mills  for  stiff  clay. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Yard  Supplies,  Winding-  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Elevators,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

It  wild  pay  you  to  write  for  prices. 

C.  St  7Y  POTTS  St  CO., 


[.Mention  the  Clay- Worker  ] 


/  A  JD/TL  A  A POLIS,  /A/J. 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 


For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  he  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con' 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  he 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saviDg  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  Avill  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,'  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  he  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1,013  Indiana  Ave. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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wmiiiRMS’  CUflj S&,, 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=-°  M.  f  WILLIAMS  if  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO 


OFFICERS  : 

DAVID  RANKIN  ,  PRESIDENT.  JOSEPH  CONLEY  .VICE  PRESIDENT, 

TARKIO  ,  MO  .  SI  JOSEPH.  MO. 

W.F. RANKIN  ,  SECRETARY,  J.M. WOLFE,  TREASURER, 

TARKIO  ,  MO  .  TARKIO  ,  MO  . 

H.J. BOWEN, GEN'L  MANAGER  W.O.MILLER,  ASS'TMG'R, 
SZ JOSEPH , MO .  SZ JOSEPH, MO. 


PATENTS : 

NS  4? ?.993 ,  JUNE  SS.  «92- 
NS 4??, 994 ,  JUNE. 25. 1892  . 

NS48<\m,NOV.29.1892  .  • 
N?  49L037 ,  JAN .  3M893  . 
NS  491.038,  JAN  .3t  1893 


'T'HIS  kiln  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in,  or  braces 
*  to  keep  in  repair.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  you  complete  control  of  the  draft.  You  can  burn  your  brick 
evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  them  the  same  way,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
ANNEALED  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  per  M.  to  make  the  very  best  vitrified  shale  paving  brick.  One 
man  can  fire  the  largest  sized  kiln.  The  slack  is  converted  into  gas  and  ALL  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  is  utilized. 
It  is  a  smoke  consumer  and  a  profit  producer.  Please  write  our  General  Manager  at  once  for  full  information. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK 
BRICK  MACHINE^**- 


ml LL  work  any  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill.  It,  has  one-half  more 
tempering  capacity  than  any  Vertical  Machine  and  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 

It  has  one-half  less  working  parts,  all  of  which  are  out 
from  under  the  machine  where  they  can  be  kept  clean. 

It  will  work  the  clay  stiff-  and  till  a  six-brick  mould 
perfectly. 

THE  BRICK  ALWAYS  HAVE  CLEAN,  SHARP  CORNERS 


AND  SHOOTH  SURFACES. 


The  capacity  is  only  limited  to  facilities  for  getting 
clay  to  it  and  taking  care  of  the  brick. 

Having  a  direct  Vertical  Press, 

INSURES  THE  BRICK  MADIy  BEING 
SQUARE  AND  STRAIGHT. 


AFTER  TWO  YEARS  USE 


ijJt/r/f.rfru  ry'z-o/oi 


Off  ICERS 


M  \l  COTVUX  \  n 

t  m«>i  • .  K.»i  v.»n», 
Ac.  \l  klMX 


po  .31  SOUTfH  PENNSYLVANIA  STREET. 

Scottish  Rit*  Build. ng 


/x-N  .  Irdtampolis.  2r.a 

o.  — ^JLiO  VA^~ A^. 

ULiLoi^,  JboL  nX>  "^O  cHSIlX  0 


*y\K  <Kaaa#xCt< 


&  J 


For  further  information  write  to  C. 

-A.  l^otts  A5,  Co#,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  hid .  They  manufacture  the 
most  complete  line  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  United  States. 


If  You  Want  Buck  Min  You  Siunf  Mlgaio  me  “CREH6ER.” 

...  WHY?  ... 


BECAUSE. 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
"  H  is  every  day  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming  by  addressing, 

Jonathan  Gfeagef’s  $ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  eannot 


tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 


The  c  lay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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^EtfiELiLi  IJVlPf^OVED  CUflY  PULtVEl^IZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Olay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savin* 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate  which  is  beim?  tnr^elv 

Correspondence  solicited.  -  - . .  .  -  -  6  * 


u»ed  for  making  bricks. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  PULL  CO.,  New  M.U.S.P. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made* 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
S  r YLE  A— 1  %  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (%  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


©08  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


STEM!  SHOVELS  FOR  1RICKTARDS. 


8TYLE  C-Va  YD 
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'The  Clay-Work:  ek 


The  Potts  Mould  Sander 


W.  J.  EGGE  &  CO., 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Ornce.  >17  North  Nihth  St.. 
YARD.  COR  TENTH  AND  ALLEN  STS. 


&  .  J«nu«ry  12.  /(f(TU 


Sands  the  moulds  better  than  can  be  done 
by  hand. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  moulds  to 
catch  and  cause  delays. 

IT  IS  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION, 

STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 

We  Guarantee  These  Machines  to  do 

ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  THEM,  AND  SHIP 

■  ' 

THEM  ON  TRIAL. 

WRITE  EOR  PRICES. 


Messrs  C.  4  Potts  4  Co. 8 

Gentlemen-  The  Mould  Sander  we  8ot  fro® 
you,  and  used  last  saason,  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  We  could  not  do  without  it,  for  be¬ 
fore  we  had  the  Sander,  we  paid  two  dollars  a 
day  and  often  found  it  difficult  even  at  those 
wages  to  keep  a  hand  at  It  during  the  season 
Now,  with  the  cander,  we  pay  a  boy  seventy-five 
cents  a  day. 

Youre , 

frf  £tr;1h> 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST . 

What  Machine  that  costs  as  little  money  can  you  put  on  your 
yard  that  will  save  $1.75  per  day  ? 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  6T.  X.  L.”  Brick  Machine. 


A  Modern  Type  of  Machine. 


Extra  Strong, 

Handy  to  Operate, 

Large  Tempering  and 

Pressing  Capacity. 

Made  in  two  sizes : 

The  “Standard”  for  ordinary  brick. 

The  “Special”  for  large  brick. 

Especially  Adapted  For 

PALLET  BRICK  WORK. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  stating  size, 
of  brick  to  be  made  and  if  wanted  for  pallet  work. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co., 


V 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK 


The  c  l  a  y- w o  r  k  e  r. 
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OUR  SPECI A LTY. 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

(s'* - - "♦ - -f< - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


]-  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press. 
Dry  &  wet  pans,  dies,  clay  blockers 


j  ■  j\- -- 


jfl 

!  a* ... 

n  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 

yBW . nil 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28,  1890. 


Mestrg.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago: 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiE  mfUSLOpHCTUI^El^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it 


We  altutays  Prove  it  in 


The  Potts  Disintegrator 


••• 


Made  in  Twelve  Sizes 
having  Capacity  of  30,000 
to  125,000  Per  Day. 


•  •• 


MADE  WITH  CHILLED  ROLLS. 


E.  MEECH, 

«anufactum»  of 

BRICK  AND  TILE. 

ROLFE.  IOWA 


Rolfe,  Iowa,  Jan  5,  1892. 

C.  4  A  Potts  1  Co. , 

Indl anapol 1  a  ,  Ind . : 


WB  CBjUM ^ 

Our  No.  2  Disintegrator  will  do  one-third  more 
work,  with  one-half  less  power  than  can  be  done 
by  any  18  inch  mill  made,  that  it  is  better  built, 
is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  machine 
made. 

REMEMBER  there  are  only  two  bolts  to 
each  bar  to  loosen;  they  are  not  exposed  in  the 
surface  of  the  roll,  where  they  will  soon  be  worn 
off. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  and  shipped  on 

trial. 

Write  for  Prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Dear  Slr--In  reply  10  your  letter  of  the 
29th  lnet  ,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  in 
regard  to  our  Disintegrator  you  shipped  us,  11 
is  just  the  machine  I  was  needing  It  is  a 

T. 

dandy,  it  will  do  the  work  Just  as  you  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  us  I  was  stuck  until  I  got  it 
I  think  it  Is  a  splendid  machine  for  any  brick 
or  tile  maker 


Yours  truly, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  C  la  y-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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THE  ONLY  THOR= 
OUGHLY  RELIABLE 


GRINDING  PAN 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Send  for 

Descriptive 

Circular. 


STEVENSON  & 


CO.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
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OUR  SRUGIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  aaleuusrV" 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


A1I  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


AO 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling1  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


E^-When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


V 


Niiqp'  r 


OUR  LHT6ST! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BRAcAKCHfNE 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and  )  The  “Old  Reliable” 

> 

> 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical  j 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 
than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market.  j 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  > 


Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO,  V.  S.  7T. 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  -he  market  for  yse  In  small 
yards. 


' 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Gave  full  satisfaction 


SECOND  YEAR. 


and  40,000  per  day  the 


ANY 


OTHER. 


WEIGHT 


15,500 

POUNDS. 


WILL 


OUTWEAR 


Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 


Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of 
the  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine  the  past  season,  will  say  that 

it  has  operated  to  our  full  satisfaction,  making  40,000  good  brick  each 
day.  Although  our  clay  is  very  strong  and  tough,  the  machine 
tempers  the  clay  perfectly  without  the  aid  of  either  the  disintegra¬ 
tor  or  pug  mill.  Yours  truly,  TUTTLE  BROS. 


BUII/T  BY 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.  New  Haven  Conn 
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The  Cla  y- w  orker 


“MARTIN"  BRICE  MACHINERY. 


DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 
BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 

T 


sSS 

jj 

PHS1 

± 

Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 
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The  Henry  Hartin  Brick  Hachine  Hanufacturing  Co.  are  so  well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  well  and  favorably  known..., . 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  ERICH  MACHINE  ffl’F’G.  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  “MARTIN”  PATENTS 


LANCASTER,  I  ’A.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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The  GOUV^LBIRH. 


The  One  Press  Will  Press  Them  All.  *>!•+& 


“That  Tired  Feelinct”  which  a  brickmaker  experiences  Jwhen  he  has  invested 

- - -2 —  $600  in  an  experimental  re-press' and  $2,580.32  in  repairs 

can  be  entirely  obviated  by  purchasing 


—  K  COLUMBIHN,= 

The  only  press  that  made  a  record  of  its  own,  hence,  the  only  one  that  offers  a  secure  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  practical  brickmaker. 


Manufactured  by  Q.  %  RayiHOIld  &>  C0.9 

[Mention  thelClay-Worker.]  -  D^ytOD  L1  Ofa-lO. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,668.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  cranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  .  y  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<ft  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fc  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionCiay- Worker. 


MICH. 


The  good  physician  don’t  prescribe  the  same  remedy  for  all  com¬ 
plaints.  If  he  did,  death  would  soon  cancel  his  list  of  patients.  On  the 
contrary,  he  makes  a  careful  examination  of  each  case  and  can  then 
Judge  what  remedies  will  prove  effective  and  beneficial. 

That  s  just  the  way  we  sell  brick  machinery.  There’s  as  much 
difference  in  clays  as  in  patients;  hence,  we  make  different  machines  to 
correspond.  We  will  carefully  examine  and  test  your  clay,  diagnose  the 
case  and  prescribe  the  machine  you  need.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  fill 
the  prescription  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  we  go  farther  than 
the  average  physician  can  for  we  guarantee  results.  If  your  machine 
don’t  work  as  represented,  you  don’t  pay  for  it. 

We  can  furnish  any  style  of  brick  machine  you  want;  if  you  have 
clay  at  all  suitable  for  brickmaking,  we  have  machinery  that  will  work  it 
successfully.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  make  the  best ;  our  variety  of 
patterns  makes  us  unprejudiced;  we  can  give  you  the  most  satisfactory 
service. 

Send  for  Catalogues  nnd  particulars .  We  can  help  you 

make  good  briclc • 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


‘  i 
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Every  time  you  press  a  brick  by  hand,  you 
waste  money ;  your  money  would  go  twice  as  far 
by  using  a  Power  Press.  It  will  do  all  a  hand 
press  can,  and  do  it  easier,  quicker  and  cheaper. 

But  don’t  buy  a  poor  power  press — it  won’t 
pay  you.  There  are  different  grades  of  power 
presses  as  of  everything  else.  The  Penfield  is 
the  simplest,  least  complicated  and  strongest ; 
will  last  longest  and  cost  least  for  repairs  ;  is  up= 
to=date;  fully  guaranteed.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  full  particulars.  Address  J.  W.  PENFIELD 
&  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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THE  CLAY-WO  RKER. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uuants  of 
small  and  avepage  capacity  yapds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  t*e modeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mope  stpoke  to  the  Ppess.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 
been  enlapged  to  3  ^2 -inch  steel,  and  all  ouopking  paPts 
gpeatly  inepeased  in  uueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  need  style  of  gpindeP,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lightep  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 

on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVIODEIi  QUAKER,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  bur  previous 
machines  have. 

1 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Clay  - worker. 
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GO  AND  SEE  IT! 


f? 


All  Brick  Machine  Manufacturers  seem  to  think  they  have  the  best  machine. 

They  all  say  so  anyway. 
We  think  so  too. 

There  are  now  nearly  50  “Monarchs”  in  operation. 

Ask  us  where  the  nearest  one  is, 

-  Then  go  and  judge  for  yourself. 
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ISN’T  THAT  COMMON  SENSE  ? 


m  V17  ™  ~  Painesvile,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  The  “Monarch”  Machine  we  bought  of  you  this  summer  has  made  a  much  better 
brick  than  we  ever  made  before.  We  send  you  some  samples,  and  you  will  find  them  as  good  as  many 
repressed  brick.  It  runs  with  a  good  deal  less  power  than  our  Quaker  and  Pug  Mill  used  to  take,  and  it 
also  tempers  the  clay  mo*e  thoroughly  than  the  other  outfit  did. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  the  pressure,  for  it  moulds  the  brick  as  stiff  as  possible,  and  then  we  had  two 
notches  out  of  seven  in  reserve.  We  greatly  like  the  fact  that  the  press  is  entirely  in  the  mud,  for  there  is 
no  leakage  or  wear  possible  in  that  part  of  the  machine. 

After  giving  it  a  thorough  trial,  we  have  accepted  it  and  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  we  ever  saw  or 
know  anything  about. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 


A  Brickyard  Conversation 
Where  a  Monarch  is  used 

Owner  to  Visitor  “There  it 
is !  You  did  well  to  come  and  SEE 
it,  for  that  is  the  only  way  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  fully  appreciated.  When 
first  I  read  the  description  of  it,  I 
had  a  kind  of  a  hazy,  dreamy  im¬ 
pression  that  it  contained  some  vital 
improvements,  but  like  yourself  I 
did  not  realize  the  immense  money 
value  to  the  user  until  I  actually 
saw  itdn  operation.” 


The  Wellington  JVIaehine  Co., 


“The  procession  is  passing  by.”  Get  in  it. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 
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THE  C  L-  A.  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R 


CHAMPION  OF  THE  OlORbD. 

The  “NE,W  JJJS 1 Cl B T U BJS * 9  Brick  and  Tile  Machine . 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RCEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The:  Clay-worker 
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•*  THE  # 

(lew  •  Anderson  •  Brick + Placdine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

wHndersoitFouoini  &  (nacltiDe  Works 

flrlDE^SON,  IfiD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


End  Viewjof  Pug  Mill. 


The  Chief 

SEPARATORS 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  'lO 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1%  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

- *o4o* - 

PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


rUs 

We  also  manufacture  the 

NEW  UNPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  RIRCRINE. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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RlflHUFflCTURED  BY 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  HipO.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  1893  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


“|Sio.  1-A.” 


Our  medium  size  machine, 
with  Upright  Pug  Mill  un¬ 
excelled  for  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks, 
Fire  Roofing,  etc. 


Capacity  25  to  40  M. 

Brick  per  10  Hours. 


“Little  Giant”  Re-press 

* 

With  Steel  Lined  Die. 


The  strongest,  most  accurate 
working  and  largest  capacity 
hand  Repress  on  the  market. 
Over  1,500  in  use.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Write  for  anything  you  may 
want  in  the  line  of  Clay  work¬ 
ing  Machinery,  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  tell  us  to  send  our  1893 
Catalogue. 


IVIICHlGflH  BRICK  &  TILiE  mACHlNE  CO.,  morenei,  mieh. 

Manufacturers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 


The  Clay-worker 
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SAVE  YOURilONEY 


BY  BUYING 
THE  BEST. 


THE  “PliYjVtOOTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it ?i 
With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pugging  device. 


We  build  our  flachines 
for 

STRENGTH 

.  .  and  .  . 

DURABILITY. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 

It  will  Tell  You 
AH  About  It. 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


The  pate-Gunsaallas  Go., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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T  Ei  ED  CLAY-WORKBR. 


(•000^^0  0  iicnnm  rni  »  »«  — 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus ,0 . 

Gentlemen: - 

We  have  been  using  two  of  your  "Eagle”  represses  for 
something  over  thirty  days, and  wish  to  express  our  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  them. 

Before  placing  our  order  we  examined  carefully  the  merits  of  tire 

*» 

various  steam  presses  on  the  market, and  liking  the  general  con- 

«r 

struction  of  yours  best, bought  from  you  with  the  proviso  that  the 
presses  should  fulfill  all  of  your  representations.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  they  have  done  so. 

The  machines  are  simply  and  durably  built  and  have  run  with  uniform 
ease  and  smoothness , putting  a  very  heavy  pressure  on  the  brick. 

They  have  been  making  from  20  to  22  strokes  per  minute, each  machine 
repressing  from  2400  to  2880  brick  per  hour.  We  can  sincerely  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  the  trade. 


Very  truly  yours, 

FOF 


By _ / 


HENRY  STUCKEY,  Ghieago  Agent,  ) 


Gault  House,  ot*  117  Builders’  Exehange. 


Manufacturers  of  Clay¬ 
working  flachinery, 


Baeyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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E.  HODGE 


l  PRESIDENT, 
HS,  <  TREASURER, 

'  GEN  .  M ANAGCF 


H.  T,  BURNAP,  SECRETARY. 


C.  H.  CHAMBLIN,  supcmintendc 


DI RKCTORS. 

WM.  ELIOT  SMITH, 
EDWARI)  RODGERS, 
RALSER  SCIIEISS, 
RICHARD  GARSTANG, 
HENRY  T.  BURNAP. 


^  PAvma,  ^ 

- A.  n  n- - 


FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


OFFICE  : 

1 ‘-iO  West  Secoii<l  Street, 
ALTON,  ILL. 

WORKS  AT 

NORTH  ALTON,  ILL. 


S.4..~ . /89  3 
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HENRY  STUCKEY,  Chicago  Agent, 
Gault  House,  or  117  Builders’  Exchange. 


THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Tlachinery, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  C  L,  A  Y-W  O  RKE  R. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty-Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Iianeastet*  five., 

•+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN,  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Tliree  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KILN  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


the  c 


W  O  R  K  E  R 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fi^ty«Seeond  St.,  fie  lorn  Iianeastei*  flve., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

*w-  See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


f  Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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The:  c  u  a  y- W  orker. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


WE  recognize  the  fact  that  the  trade  grows  more  exacting,  and  the  demand  is  for  bet¬ 
ter  brick  and  better  machinery.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery  which  will  produce  the  best  quality  or  brick  at  the  lowest  cost. 


HHPI 

. . 

“MAMMOTH  JUNIOR”  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  is  compact,  simple,  self-contained,  dust  proof,  has  rotary  force  feed,  improved  thrust  Bearing,  safety  front,  fric¬ 
tion  clutch  pulley,  and  lubricating  brick  die. 

All  of  the  few  parts  this  machine  has  are  very  heavy,  and  none  of  them  will  cause  you  trouble.  Write  for  particulars. 


•*i  ANOTHER  •  PUG  •  7UULL-.I*- 


Our  Pug  Mills  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  capacities.  They  have  new  and  valuable  leatuies.  They  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Why  not  get  a  Pug  Mill  that  will  PUG  your  clay,  not  one  that  simply  conveys  the  clay  from  one  end  to  the  other.  WHY  ? 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LOOK  US  UP. 


JVI.  ppEESE  8t  CO., 


ADDRESS 


THE  CLAY-  WORKER. 
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•41  AND  STILL  THEY  COMEM4- 


Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — Yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  would 
say,  that  we  are  manufacturing  paving  brick  from  shale  rock  on  the 
machine  we  purchased  of  you  in  March  last.  The  machine  is  strong 
and  well  suited  for  making  this  class  of  brick,  doing  the  work  easily. 
We  require  a  very  stiff  column  of  clay,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
this  machine  produces  the  kind  of  brick  we  want. 

Very  truly, 

HOENELLSVILLE  BEICK,  TILE  &  T.  0.  CO. 


California,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ) 

May  30,  1892.  j 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Sirs: — The  machine  is  doing  first-class  work — the  best  I  ever  saw. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is.  I 
have  made  at  the  rate  of  4,500  per  hour,  and  know  that  it  is  not  near 
what  it  will  do. 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  H.  MAETIN. 


Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  October  25, 1992. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Your  favor  of  October  22nd  received.  We  are  glad  to 
furnish  you  our  testimonial  with  reference  to  our  experience  with  the 
Ohio  Brick  Machine.  We  commenced  to  make  brick  about  the  first 
of  last  April.  The  machine  works  like  a  charm.  The  machine  is  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  works  beautifully  and  makes  a  perfect  brick. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  H.  &  M.  N.  BAENES. 
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The  c  l  a  y- vv  orker. 


FLETCHER  &  THOflAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


THE  NEW  QU0KEH 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 

Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGHUTORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  orutwsphrings. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


•V* 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


T C WjBR  THOMAS,  Indianapolis,  Ind • 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


It^This  nachinewith  our  Spiral  Pug  Hill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


T  II  K  C  LAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 
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j4ANyes.op 


jj^  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Miujn  g  &  Mining  machinery 

~  AND  ALL  OTHER  PURPOSES 

fe>o,  xmmx^t^k 


For  Clav 


Screens 


•  •  U  S IC  D  •  •  • 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND 


- USED  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;'  ^  Macadam , 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

aZETIC^CrO/  ILL. 


EASTERN  OFFICE  i 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


/ 


The 

PERFECTION 
HYDRAULIC 
BRICK  PRESS 
and.... 

ANDRUS  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
BRICK  PRESS 

Are  the  best  Presses  in 
the  market. 


The _ >- 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 
....and 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


ALI- of  the  above  appliances  are  in  use  at  the  yards  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  Collinsville,  Ill.,  who  are  producing-  the  finest  quality  Press  Brick  in  the 
country,  free  from  granulation. 

We  solicit  an  inspection  of  our  works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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The  clay  =  worker 


TJ4E  SIMPSOH  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SBAi \1  AROUND  TUB  BRICK . 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


SmjiiiilM 


iSBBinniWl 


[SIMPSON BRICKPRF^i 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Folly  Guaranteed. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICE  PRESS  CO., 

Agents  for  Canada: 

WRTER008  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Brandlforfl,  Cat).  Booiri  il8>  87  888  88  Wa8R.  St.;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  C  LA  V  w  O  K  Iv  K  R 


The  SimPSON 


. . . . . 


*s::;:;::"::r.::: ::::::::::: 


- Apply  to 

THE  SIMPSON 


BRICK  PRESS  CO 


Room  412,  87  and  89  Wash.  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Agents  for  Canada, 

WRTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brandtford,  Canada. 


THIS  •» 


*»» 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


ORNAMENTAL 


FINE 


BRICK 


COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results....  2110  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS ,  MO. 


OUR.  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

18  Reasons 


The  C  L  A.  V  =  W  O  R  1C  E  R . 


I 


|  hand  LEVER  BRICK  PRESs)^PEEFORATED'EDGE  RUNNER'CLAY  G’RINDeS 


PAT.  LEVER  BRICK  &  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 


Paving  KKILK 
Buildup  UIIIUI1 

and  the  best  and  most  economical 
kiln  in  which  to  burn  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  equipments  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  making  plants  of  any  desired 
capacity. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


PAT.  STEAM  SAND-FACED  PRESSING  MACHINE 


Somerset  &  Jolmsonnurg  jnfg.  Co. 


somerset,  tVIflSS. 


THE  BEST  PRODUCT 
FOB  THE  LEAST  COST 


Is  produced  by  Wm.  Johnson’s 
Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery 
and  Kilns. 

We  have  the  best  machinery  for 
making 


Branch  Office 


713  Lewis  Blk., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COMBINATION  PUG  MILL  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 


IMPROVED  STIFF-PLASTIC  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE. 


COMBINED  STIFF-PLASTIC  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


X  DIFFERENTIAL  DOUBLE  SHAFTED  CLAY  MIXER 
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r  ri  k  Clay  -  w  o  k  w  k  r  . 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


•• 


•41-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN.  Quincy,  Ill. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

fi.  0.  U/fyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  Clay-worker. 


The  Ross  Keller  Brich  Machine 


Weight  7  5  ,OOG[pounds,  Capacity  35,000  pressed  brick  per  day • 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


•  n 


Room  207  Laclede  Building, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A, 


The  Clay-worker. 


ll 


l  U.  S.  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  representative 
of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  and  above  all,  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


**  STAKES  FINE  FINISHED  FACES  & 


SEND  'FORJCATAI,OGlIE  AM)  iPRItliS  TO 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

mi  to  m3  UNITY  BUILDING,  79  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLS 
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The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  i<  e  r 


Millions 


-  -OF--- 


geautiful  pfrrick 


Are  Being  Made  Daily  on 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired  for 
any  responsible  party,  furnishing  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay  preparing 
Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings.  We  will 
make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 
proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of 
product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing? 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

3‘-2  1  Dearborn  Street, 
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T  II  R  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  R  R  . 


THE  FLOOD  KILN. 

Up-and=Down=Draft. 

The  Flood  Kiln  for  burning  brick  of  all  kinds  is  a  wonderful  success.  It  uses  less 
fud  than  any  other  down-draft  kiln.  Old  experienced  burners  are  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  It  dries  the  brick  up-draft,  having  special  furnaces  for  this  purpose.  It  burns 
down-draft.  It  is  scientifically  and  correctly  proportioned.  All  parts  are  under  the  per¬ 
fect  control  of  the  burner,  enabling  him  to  produce  brick  all  hard  and  of  a  uniform  color 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  are  many  Patent  Kilns  in  use,  great  fuel  eaters,  which  we 
would  change  over  at  our  own  expense  and  take  for  our  pay  the  value  of  the  fuel  saved 
in  one  year. 


Extraordinary  Offer. 

We  will  build  the  Flood  Kiln  for  any  responsible  party,  at  our  own  cost  for  material 
and  labor,  and  superintend  one  or  more  burnings  of  front,  ornamental,  common  or  paving 
brick,  under  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  in  quality  of  product  and  cost,  the  loss  to 
be  ours  in  case  of  failure.  The  time  has  come  when  the  brickmaker  should  demand,  and 
obtain,  satisfactory  results  in  burning  his  own  brick  before  paying  his  money  for  yard 
rights.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CHISHOLM,  BOTD  &  WHITE, 

Monon  Block. 


CHICAGO. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


#  A  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 

^  ^  ^  Burning  Common  Repr 

III  §  ^nd  Ornamental  Bricks. 


.  k'  w 


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
And  Ornamental  Bricks. 


Improved 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 


Brick  Manufacturer, 


505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 


R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 


Yours  truly, 


JNO.  MILLER. 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  <&  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  335 


He  Eiidaig  Imjiort  Down-Dial!  Kilo. 


•- 


16  The  clav-worker. 

THE  -  KILN  ♦  OF  ♦  TH  Er  -  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent, 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  coutrol  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  <ftc.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE,  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAT. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WItIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 


Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  aew  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita-  ; 
tion  in  sayiug  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed  < 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  <&  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  lor  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 


Letter  pom  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
&  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  wrere  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


^  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand- 
s  ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
\  drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
s  chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
;  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
(  "known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  V  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

*  Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893.  s  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J.  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expec.ed  of  any 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  (  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,”  another  of  the  same  size.  Washing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 

remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  '  Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 

EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular. 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  &  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 

4  _ _ _ _ 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SEF^COmBE,  OS^Rfi  &  WAt^E^, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker  EXJVTODTH,  tlEVO^,  E^CL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


HAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Oen’l  Manager, 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
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INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


AAAiiAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17tli,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  otlier  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


Up  hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous 


Brick  Kiln. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


\n\'A\TA(;i:s  of  thm  kiln. 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  breach  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  todraw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Cenlinela  Brick  Kiln  *  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


KIL.1S,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


We  have  secured  the  sole  control  in  the  United  States  of 
Albert  Schaaf’s  Brick  Dryer,  (U.  S.  Patent  482, 018.)  which  is 
now  so  popular  in  Germany.  It  is  very  economical.  For  full  particulars  see  our  catalogue. 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following-  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

e  „  *  St-  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip,  ’  ’ 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  I  he  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay. Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 


For  Burning  all  Kirujg  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  he  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


T  abovt' cut  i represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


IMPROVED  -  KILNS 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use.  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns* 


^  kin(L  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

•  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

R  win  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  f 
H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ’  > 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY, 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 
,,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa- 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  .  f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- - 

Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago:  February  28,  1890. 

receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 


I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

_  _  _  _  _  _  Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- tSx©xSMS>iSxST - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiB  mfl|<4UFRCTUI*Ef*S, 

1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. )  x  r>  _ _ j  „ 

120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  }  2^8  RsitlClolpra  St.i  CJlICflGO,  I  till . 

We  oluasys  Prove  It  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,.  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


wmiiiflMS’  cl!LTSn°e 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WRITE  TO 


machinery. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Prick. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

M.  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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This  Cut  illustrates  a  type  of  Apparatus  largely  used  In  tlie  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers. 

To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us  send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is  your  address. 

IMention  the  Clay-Worker.1  BUFFALO  FORCE  CO.  Buffalo  IN  Y. 

_A.grervt  a,n.d.  DPaterxtee. 


WOODBHIDQE,  1ST.  X., 


DEALiEF*  IN 


“WoodUriflge”  Fire  (lays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  (or  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  LumBer  and  Oilier  material. 


“Air  Dried’’  Bricks  All  the  Year  Round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  a  System.  This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

THE  INSIDE  FAN  STEAM  DRYER. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan.  Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours.  No  “checking”  or 

discoloration. 

ISO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required.  A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the  cost  for  cars, 
room,  continuous  use  and  appears  in  practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  EA1SS!  EESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly  placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  .air  supply  at  low  temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Exhaust 
steam  worth  more  than  “live,”  as  now  in  common  use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  dryer. 

“Seeing  is  Believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  replacing  others,  and  may  he  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 

“Better  Tlian  Drying  in  tlie  Sun.”— “Exliaust  Steam.” 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  April  6,  1893. 

8  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  had  your  Dryer  In  operation  during  the  last  season  and  it  continues  to  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  to  tie  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of 
any  other  Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and 
quicker  than  my  soft  mud  brick  fiat  on  biard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end 
toward  the  heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick 
drying.  It  takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


Canadian  Pat. 
May  30,  1892. 
No.  39,025. 


Canadian  Pat.  Ma. 
30,  1892.  No.  39,026 
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U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


“And  Met  tlie  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  A  SPECIALTY. 


“I  tliiuk  you  have  tlie  Bryer  the  brick  people  are  looking  for.”—  Jno.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works. 
Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required  by  applying  six  of  the  fans  ;  and 

the  manager  writes,  also  recently:  “Not  over  12  hours  to  make  them  VERY  BRY— tlie  best  by  great  odds  of  any  in  the 

market— the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance-” 


•  ri'MIE  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
^  1  is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 

A  guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
"  other  dryer  now  on  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention, 
IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION,  i  we  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  dry- 

^  *  »-»  /-in  /Ant*  nWA  K1  A  rtlld  CIO  O  Til  nt  A  1»TT  VACIlll  fci  A  VA  A»HO  »vf  AA/1 
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ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 
ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE. 
ARQE  IN  RESULTS. 

EAST  IN  FIRST  COST. 


ing.  Our  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Gas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS!  screeching  of  Wild  Cats 

- , -  .  .  -  -  or  the’howling  of  WOLVES. 
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Old  Sol 


What  about  him? 

lie  is  uncertain  in 
this  rainy  weather, 
Why  not  purchase 
a  Brick  Dryer  that  is  no 
experiment? 

Such  a  one  is  made  by 


THE  • 

HUYETT  is  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

Main  Office 
and  WorKs, 

DETROIT. 
MICHIGAN. 


This  Hot  Blast  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
tunnels  forms  the  only  perfect  and  efficient  Brick  Dryer  known  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

ist.  It  duplicates  nature,  the  brick  being  placed  in  contact  with  a  large 
volume  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 

2nd.  The  drying  can  be  carried  on  continuously  night  and  day  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

3rd.  Dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of  wood  than  any 
Dryer  made. 

4th.  The  brick  are  evenly  dried,  without  cracking  and  will  not  “mash” 
in  the  kiln. 

-  =Z~S=:  r - 

For  Tull  information ,  prices  and  references 9  write 


Jtye  Jfuyett  85 /Aft-  Q°  > 


'  PHIH OFFICES  WORKS:  DETROIT,  JVHCH- 
CHICAGO,  31  S.  Canal  St.  BOSTON,  48  Onion  St.  NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  St. 
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ANOTHER  GOOD  REPORT 

FROM  THE  EAST. 


A  PERFECT 
PRODUCT  AS 
REGARDS  DRYING 
IS  GUARANTEED. 

THE  “STANDARD” 
SYSTEM  SO 
TREATS  THE 
CLAY  THAT 
COHESION  AND 
DENSITY,  THE 
ESSENTIALS  OF 
“A  GOOD,  STRONG 
BRICK,”  ARE 
PRESERVED  AND 
INTENSIFIED. 
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>  ^VcAVOY  0^ 
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BRICK  nWNUFRCTURERS. 

Twenty-fifth  and  Tasker  Streets. 

I  Twenty-second  and  Mifflin  Streets. 

6JNE  PRESSED  BRICK  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence:  1526  South  Broad  Street .  /’  /■ 

(Q/m/aae-jm/a,  June  14>  L893> 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Gentlemen; 

Your  Inquiry  as  to  how  we  like  the  Drier  you  put  in  for  us  thi3 

»  ‘  * 

spring,  at  hand. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Drier.  It  has  come  up  to  our  expectations 
in  every  respect . 

There  are  three  points  about  the  Drier  that  we  admire,  viz. : 
let.  It  was  on  the  ground  and  in  place  ready  to  dry  brick  within 
the  time  specified  in  your  contract.  In  other  words,  you  were  ready  to 
dry  brick  when  we  were  ready  to  make  them-  (two  months  after  contract 
was  signed. ) 

2nd.  We  get  a  good,  clean,  strong  briclt,  entirely  free  from  cheoka, 
or  eracks,  and  in  24  hours. 

3rd.  It  is  economical  in  operation,  and  gives  us  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever^ 

The  Automatic  Pump  for  returning  condensed  steam  to  boiler  is  a 
complete  success. 

We  use  Chambers’  Machine. 

You  can  refer  to  us  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

<£•  ft.  2u 


jour 


ECONOMY 
OF  OPERATION 
IS  A  CAR¬ 
DINAL  FEA¬ 
TURE  OF 

THE 

STANDARD 

PATENT 

FORCED 

DRAFT 

BRICK 

DRIER. 

IT  PRODUCES 
MAXIMUM 
RESULTS  AT 
MINIMUM 
COST. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  ENDORSEMENTS  FROM  USERS. 


The  StahdaHD  Dhy  KiliH  Co., 

General  Office  and  Salesrooms,  923=925  W.  Main  Street, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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The  Best  around  Brick  Dryer 


Dryers  of  the  Alton  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Alton,  III.,  Built  by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago. 


f  PRESIDENT 

E.  RODGERS,  !  treasurer,  C.  H.  CHAMBLIN,  superintendent. 

Cgen.  manager. 


DIRECTORS. 

WM.  ELIOT  SMITH, 
EDWARD  RODGERS, 
BALSER  SCHEISS, 
RICHARD  GARSTANG, 
HENRY  T.  BURNAP. 


I  THE  ALTON  PAVING,  BUILDING 

§ 

f 

I 

§ 

§ 


AND 


FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 

120  West  Second  Street, 
ALTON,  ILL. , 

WORKS  AT 

NORTH  ALTON,  ILL. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 


Adton,  III.,  May  5,  1893. 


Gentlemen  : — Perhaps  the  last  three  months  have  not  been  equaled  for  severe  storms  in  years — still  your  dryer  has 
given  us  entire  satisfaction — we  have  put  brick  8|x4]x2f  through  your  dryer  in  eighteen  hours  and  they  come  out  dry. 
Our  clay  will  stand  any  degree  of  heat  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  dry  our  brick  in  fourteen  hours  if  we  wish.  There 
may  be  other  dryers  that  will  dry  brick,  but  we  want  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  Iron  Clad. 

Yours  truly,  Edward  Rodgers. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRICK  WORK. 


IN  previous  issues  we  have  given  a 
number  of  examples  of  French 
brickwork.  The  French  are  artis¬ 
tic  in  all  things  and  their  methods 
of  construction,  especially  the  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  of  color  effects, 
may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  by 
very  many  of  our  American  architects 
and  builders.  We  are  frequently  made 


difference  in  the  cost  as  to  how  many 
colors  she  had  in  the  stained  glass  for 
her  front  door.  The  architect  told  her 
that  it  was  all  the  same  price.  “Then,” 
said  she,  “I  will  get  all  the  different  col¬ 
ors  I  can,”  and  she  did.  And  so  did  the 
one  who  selected  the  colors  of  en¬ 
ameled  brick  for  the  room  in  the 
station  referred  to.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  We  have  color 
blind  frescoers,  color  blind  architects, 
color  blind  users  of  brick,  and  the  result 


where  there  is  a  red  wall,  he  may  use 
chocolate  for  the  upper  and  lower  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  band  and  fill  in  between 
with  a  lighter  shade.  We  will  say  that 
there  are  five  courses  in  the  band  of 
brickwork.  With  chocolate  for  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  courses  there  will  be  three 
courses  between.  This  may  be  of  a 
dark  buff  or  even  a  buff  which  is  light. 
In  event  of  the  former  being  used,  if  the 
general  character  of  the  architecture 
will  admit  of  it,  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
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ORNAMENTAL  BRICK  WORK— WINDOW  DETAILS. 


aware  of  a  sad  lack  of  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  character  of  work  by  the 
exhibition  of  crazy  patch  designs  that 
are  awful  examples  of  the  worse  than 
waste  of  good  materials  by  improper 
use.  The  writer’s  attention  was  recently 
directed  to  a  job  of  this  kind  in  a  rail¬ 
way  station  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  west.  In  one  of  the  public  wait¬ 
ing  rooms  enameled  brick  are  used  with 
stunning  effect.  The  builder  evidently 
had  the  same  idea  of  color  as  the  lady  who 
once  asked  her  architect  if  it  made  any 


is  before  us  in  many  different  directions. 
The  unskilled  walk  in  difficult  paths 
without  embarassment.  They  under¬ 
take  combinations  of  color  which  would 
cause  a  true  artist  to  hesitate.  For  a 
man  who  has  really  some  timidity  in 
his  soul,  some  sense  of  his  obligation  to 
the  world  in  the  arrangement  of  color, 
there  is  a  reasonably  safe  path,  in  which 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  serious 
error.  Such  an  one  may  use  buffs,  reds, 
chocolates,  without  much  danger.  In 
running  a  band  through  a  building 


place  at  regular  intervals  a  header  of 
the  lighter  buff;  or  in  case  the  band  is 
of  a  light  buff,  use  a  darker  color,  or 
even  a  chocolate  for  the  occasional 
header.  By  adopting  this  plan  of  using 
colored  brick ;  that  is,  by  selecting  vary¬ 
ing  shades  of  one  color,  no  great  risk  is 
run.  However,  we  bear  in  mind  an  in¬ 
stance  where  some  very  beautiful  brick 
were  used  in  a  business  building,  in 
which  two  shades  of  the  same  color 
were  used  disastrously.  The  second 
story  was  laid  up  in  a  light  buff  brick, 
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and  the  body  of  the  third  story  in  a 
dark  buff,  almost  a  chocolate  color. 
Here  a  heavy  color  was  placed  over  one 
light  in  quality  as  well  as  tone.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
stronger  color  below,  and  the  lighter 
one  above.  So  simple  a  thing  as  this 
would  have  made  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  this  case. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  two 
windows  taken  from  an  actual  construc¬ 
tion.  While  we  are  not  able  to  give  the 
colors,  the  illustrations  show  the  color 
values,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  til¬ 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  left  hand  win¬ 
dow.  The  darkest  part  of  the  figure  in 
this  instance,  happens  to  be  a  bright 
green,  surrounded  by  gray  and  white. 
The  green  is  thrown  into  relief  by  its 
relation  to  the  red  brickwork  in  the 
body  of  the  wall.  The  white  of  the  tile 
also  has  the  quality  of  subduing  it. 
Above  the  window  is  a  very  simple  cor¬ 
nice  with  good  color  qualities.  Above 
the  cornice  is  something  which  should 
interest  us  all,  viz.:  A  gutterface  of 
burned  clay.  This  is  ideal  from  an  in¬ 
surance  standpoint.  Above  is  the  tile 
roof.  As  we  have  said  before,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  some  of  these  designs 
may  appear  somewhat  startling  to  an 
American.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  color  combination  is  perfectfy 
harmonious,  we  can  feel  sure  of  the 
results.  Where  variety  is  harmonious, 
it  is  not  offensive.  It  is  difficult  for  us, 
who  see  many  mistakes  in  color,  to  get 
rid  of  the  “ginger-bread”  idea  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  liberal  use. 

The  window  on  the  right,  while  it  has 
a  head  of  the  same  general  design  as 
the  other,  is  interesting  because  of  the 
simple  character  of  the  design  on  the 
skewbacks.  Above  there  is  a  very  pretty 
panel,  under  a  window  sill,  which  is 
worked  out  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 
The  little  pilaster  of  color  running  up 
on  each  side  of  this  window  and  coming 
yet  below  the  sill  gives  an  added  appear¬ 
ance  of  height  which  might  supply 
deficiency  in  this  part  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  in  using  ornamen¬ 
tal  brickwork  as  it  is  done  here,  is  to 
make  a  building  look  low.  The  pilas¬ 
ters  on  the  sides  of  the  windows  add  to 
the  height,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
practically  frame  the  opening. 

There  is  a  feature  in  connection  with 
these  windows,  which  while  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  brickwork,  is  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  frame  does  not  show  excepting 


very  slightly  on  the  sub  sill.  The  sides 
of  the  frame  are  concealed  excepting 
for  about  a  half  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  jamb.  Thus  there  is  very  little 
woodwork  in  connection  with  the  win¬ 
dow  exposed  excepting  what  belongs  to 
the  sash,  and  in  the  case  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  window,  that  amount  of  sash  could 
be  considerably  reduced  in  the  middle 
of  the  opening.  By  building  in  all  of 
the  frame,  excepting  about  half  an  inch 
on  each  side,  there  would  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  perishable  mater¬ 
ial  exposed,  a  chance  for  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  opening  without  any 
corresponding  disadvantage. 

We  wish  to  repeat  what  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  connection  with  these 
brick  of  French  manufacture.  They 
are  not  equal  to  our  product,  either  in 
color,  texture,  general  uniformity  or 
other  qualities  having  to  do  with  me¬ 
chanical  excellence.  It  is'*n  the  use  of 
the  brick  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
that  they  succeed  conspicuously. 

As  has  been  said  before,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ornamental  brickwork,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  exact 
copies  of  these  designs,  but  rather  to 
use  them  as  general  models  and  to  take 
such  suggestions  therefrom  as  may  be 
apt  and  proper  in  connection  with  our 
own  construction. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  future  numbers 
to  take  up  some  of  the  early  brickwork, 
such  as  was  developed  in  the  public 
structures  and  private  residences  of  the 
French  people  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  we  may 
promise  a  very  rich  treat  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  architecture. 


PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY. 

THERE  are  ten  Chinamen  in  this 
country  to  every  American  in 
China — the  figures  are  eleven  hundred 
against  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 
In  round  numbers  there  are  five  hundred 
million  Chinamen  in  China  and  sixty- 
five  million  Americans  in  America.  Now 
the  rights  of  the  eleven  hundred  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  China  are  not  as  important  as 
the  rights  of  our  sixty-five  millions  at 
home;  and  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  with¬ 
out  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration 
in  ten  years  the  Chinese  in  this  country 
would  outnumber  us  two  to  one.  Our 
workers  need  protection  against  these 
live,  parchment-bound  mummies,  who 
have  not  at  home  the  respect  we  give  our 
cattle,  and  whose  morals  are  bad.  The 


American  family  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration,  and  Americanism  must 
be  protected  against  the  wholesale  inva¬ 
sion  they  will  visit  upon  us  if  they  can. 
— Judge. 


BAKING  BRICK  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


NDER  the  above  head  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  radical  departure  in  brickmaking. 
We  regret  that  the  relator  did  not  tell 
where  the  electrically  baked  bricks  are 
now  being  made : 

“In  view  of  the  rapidly-increasing  de¬ 
velopment  in  all  branches  of  electric 
heating,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
idea  of  an  electrical  brick  kiln  should 
have  assumed  practical  shape.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  applications  of  electricity, 
a  great  saving  of  time  is  effected,  and 
whereas  by  the  ordinary  method  the 
baking  of  brick  extends  over  three  days, 
by  the  new  process  they  are  turned 
out  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  same  way  that  in  electrical 
welding  the  parts  joined  together  are 
more  tenacious  in  texture  than  the  rest 
of  the  metal,  so  the  brick  electrically 
baked  are  said  to  be  harder  and  better 
than  those  made  in  the  usual  way.  A 
singular  point  in  connection  with  the 
improved  process  is  that  the  presence 
of  mineral,  which  formerly  created  such 
havoc  by  cracking  the  brick  wholesale, 
is  now  a  distinct  advantage.  In  fact,  the 
more  mineral  there  is  in  the  clay  the 
better,  because  it  forms  a  resistance  and 
heats  the  interior  of  the  brick.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
consisting  Of  a  table  covered  with  iron 
brick  molds.  The  table  is  8x14  feet,  and 
holds  1,000  molds,  which  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  like  pigeon-holes.  Each  mold  is 
the  size  of  a  brick  which  has  been 
pressed  but  not  baked,  and  has  a  loose 
cover,  which  follows  the  brick  as  it 
shrinks.  The  pressed  brick  are  placed 
in  the  molds,  the  covers  adjusted  and 
current  is  turned  on.  The  iron  sides  of 
the  molds  form  the  resistance,  and  the 
brick  are  virtually  inclosed  by  walls  of 
intensely  heated  metal.  When  the  brick 
have  shrunk  to  the  right  size  the  covers 
automatically  turn  off  the  current,  and 
the  brick  are  dumped.” 


Joseph  Cook  proposes  that  the  people 
be  kept  out  of  the  World’s  Fairgrounds 
by  soldiers.  We  may  judge  from  this, 
perhaps,  the  tolerance  of  the  church  if 
there  were  only  one  of  it. — Ex. 
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DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 


Third  Paper. 

f  \  FTER  getting  our  machinery  in 
position  and  all  in  good  working 
f  order,  we  took  time  to  look  around 
a  little, to  see  what  was  going  on  outside 
of  the  brickyard.  While  working  in¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  yard,  we  had  no¬ 
ticed  from  time  to  time,  just  over  in  an 
adjoining  piece  of  ground,  men  coming 
up  out  of  the  earth,  one  after  another, 
each  with  a  sack  swung  across  one 
shoulder  and  hanging  under  the  other 
arm,  or  partly  on  the  back  and  hip,  very 
similar  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
a  sack  when  sowing  wheat  by  hand. 

They  would  go  some  distance  to 
one  side,  empty  their  sacks,  then 
back  and  disappear  like  so  many 
rats  going  in  a  hole.  There  must 
have  been  fifty  of  them  at  least. 

There  were  a  few  old  traps  of 
buildings  around  the  place  and 
some  peculiarly  ancient  looking 
pieces  of  machinery,  and  we  were 
curious  to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

We  knew  this  property  all  be¬ 
longed  to  our  Spanish  friend  of 
the  brickyard,  and  to  him  we 
went,  through  our  guzzling  inter¬ 
preter  for  information. 

Now  we  did  not  expect  to  find 
any  Mexican  brickmaker  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  anything  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  nearly  all  fellow  crafts¬ 
men  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  it  was  a  fact,  this  man  had 
what  all  the  brickmakers  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  longed  for,  and  that 
is,  a  silver  mine  in  connection  with 
his  brickyard ;  this  rat  hole  from 
which  we  had  seen  the  greasers 
emerge,  and  then  into  which  dis¬ 
appear,  was  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
mon  every-day  silver  mine,  and 
the  loads  carried  out  by  the  men  wassil- 
verore.  We  visited  the  place  and  found 
everything  of  the  most  crude  character. 
They  said  the  mine  was  1,400  feet  deep, 
and  the  ore  was  carried  up  this  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  Peons  as  described,  climb¬ 
ing  pole  ladders,  and  that  it  had  been  so 
brought  out  for  over  100  years. 

We  could  look  down  the  shaft 
and  see  the  pole  ladders  as  they  stood 
on  platforms,  which  formed  rests  for  the 
men,  until  our  eyes  could  penetrate  no 
farther,  but  we  did  not  go  down  to  veri¬ 
fy  the  1,400  feet  story. 

We  asked  why  he  did  not  put  in 
improved  machinery  for  taking  out  the 


ore,  and  work  it  more  extensively,  he 
replied  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
suggested  to  him  before,  but  said  he  was 
better  satisfied  to  carry  on  the  business 
just  as  his  father  had  done  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  had  done,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  exhaust  the  supply 
too  soon.  He  wished  it  to  last  him  his 
life  time  (he  was  then  23  years  old)  and 
that  his  children  and  their  children 
should  enjoy  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  thought  this  certainly  was  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  family  a  long  ways  ahead, 
but  it  was  suggested  to  our  mind  that 
some  day,  some  one  of  these  sprigs  of 
Spanish  blood  might  have  a  little  more 


C.  W.  EDMONDS,  Secretary  Tennessee  Brick  Co., 
Memphis. 


of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  about  him 
and  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
that  silver  mine  in  true  American  style. 

The  ore  brought  from  this  mine  is  of 
a  soft  shale  nature,  and  when  water  is 
applied  it  is  easily  reduced.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  working  it  is  of  the  crudest 
nature.  They  have  a  large  pit,  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  a  tempering  pit  in  a 
brickyard,  only  it  stands  above  ground, 
with  heavy  walls  about  three  feet  high; 
it  is  20  feet  or  more  in  diameter;  in  the 
center  is  an  island  forming  a  platform. 
The  ore  is  placed  in  this  pit,  and  the 
water  applied,  and  a  sufficient  time 
given  for  soaking,  then  the  machinery 


is  brought  in  for  reducing  it,  and  this 
machinery  is  in  the  shape  of  twelve 
horses,  placed  four  abreast;  the  driver 
stands  on  the  platform  with  a  line  to 
each  team  of  four,  cracks  his  whip  and 
away  they  go,  and  all  are  soon  splashing 
around  in  thin  lob  lolly  above  their 
knees.  When  sufficiently  reduced,  it  is 
run  into  a  long  sluce  trough  about  1,000 
feet  long,  having  a  proper  grade  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  freely.  This  trough 
has  catch  bars  and  at  intervals  a  sort  of 
fish  trap  arrangement  for  stopping  parts 
that  should  not  be  wasted. 

The  silver  is  collected  and  carried  to 
the  mint  in  Zacatecas,  where  it  is  turned 
into  Mexican  dollars.  This  money 
is  put  into  sacks  made  specially 
for  the  purpose  out  of  a  peculiar 
grass;  the  sacks  are  very  strong, 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  One  thousand  dollars  is 
put  in  each  bag,  and  after  once 
counted  in,  go  by  weight  entirely 
until  the  amount  is  to  be  broken. 
There  are  no  banks  in  Zacatecas, 
and  New  York  exchange  cannot 
be  purchased,  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ship  the  silver  dollars  up 
to  El  Paso  or  Laredo  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  into  gold  or  New  York 
drafts. 

If  you  go  into  any  business 
man’s  office  ‘you  will  see  corded 
around  stacks  of  these  grass  sacks, 
looking  more  like  small  bags  of 
coflee  or  dates  than  anything  else. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  their  being 
stolen,  they  are  too  heavy;  this  is 
one  thing  they  won’t  steal  ;  but  if 
those  bags  were  filled  with  wood 
there  would  be]'a  constant  guard 
kept  over  them. 

When  we  made  our  settlement, 
and  several  of  these  bags  were 
tumbled  out  on  the  floor,  with 
the  remark,  “  There’s  your  money, ’> 
we  felt  sick,  but  with  the  help  of  several 
carriers,  we  got  it  to  the  express  office  at 
the  R.  R.  station,  and  by  the  time  it 
reached  Indianapolis  in  the  shape  of 
gold  it  had  cost  us  just  $112.00. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  Zaca¬ 
tecas  is  the  lack  of  water.  The  city,  as 
heretofore  described,  is  about  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  on  the  top  of  a  bare 
rocky  mountain,  with  an  inhabitance  of 
100,000.  There  are  but  two  sources  of 
water  supply  in  the  city;  one  is  in  about 
the  centre  of  the  town;  it  is  an  immense 
spring  or  flowing  well,  and  has  been 
confined  in  a  large  round  basin  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  heavy  stone 
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curb  all  around.  The  water  is  carried 
on  the  heads  or  shoulders  in  jars  or 
cans  by  men,  women  and  children,  to 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  file  of  water 
carriers  can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time, 
300  to  500  feet  long,  waiting  their  turn 
to  get  at  the  pool. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
licensed  carriers  who  supply  water  to 
families  at  a  stipulated  price,  as  a  dairy 
man  would  supply  milk  up  here. 

There  is  a  constant  detail  of  police  on 
hand  to  keep  order  and  to  see  that  the 
women  and  children  are  not  imposed 
upon,  and  that  each  comes  in  their 
turn;  the  regular  licensed  carriers  have 
their  special  side  of  the  pool  from  which 
to  get  their  water;  the  stone  curbing  all 
around  shows  the  impression  of  the 
knees,  worn  by  the  constant  kneeling  to 
fill  their  vessels. 

There  is  another  pool  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  but  the  water  is  of  an  inferior 
character  and  it  is  not  much  used  only 
for  laundry  purposes. 

They  don’t  have  many  blue  Mondays 
down  there  on  account  of  regular  wash¬ 
ings.  Washing  is  too  expensive  a  lux¬ 
ury  to  be  indulged  in  often,  as  every¬ 
body  is  taxed  for  the  privilege.  Of 
course  the  better  classes  have  their  reg¬ 
ular  wash  day  dinner  graces,  and  pay  a 
stipulated  tax  for  the  privilege,  but  the 
poor  class  have  nothing  to  pay  with,  and 
therefore  go  without  washing.  The  city 
is  very  compactly  built,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  the  police  are  everywhere, 
and  they  keep  a  constant  lookout  for 
any  offender  who  might  be  playing  on 
the  wash  tub. 

There  is  but  little  rain  in  this  latitude 
and  that  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  at  such  times  the  women  can 
be  seen  in  every  direction,  running  out 
to  the  puddles  in  the  street  hurriedly 
washing  the  few  duds  they  possess,  but 
all  the  time  with  one  eye  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  police,  who  pounce  down 
upon  them  without  mercy. 

The  water  for  the  brickyard  and  for 
washing  out  the  silver  ore  as  described 
is  obtained  from  an  old  mining  shaft 
right  at  the  yard ;  it  has  filled  with  water 
up  to  within  200  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
is  brought  up  by  an  endless  rope  with 
leather  buckets  tied  onto  it,  which  look 
like  old  boot  legs.  A  very  peculiar  and 
anciently  constructed  horsepower  ar¬ 
rangement  is  in  operation  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  bringing  up  the  necessary 
supply. 

There  is  but  one  street  car  line  in 
Zacatecas,  and  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 


of  people  wishing  to  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  but  connects 
Zacatecas  with  another  city  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants  (the  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  very  rich  valley  to  the 
south;  this  is  not  an  electric  line,  it  is 
a  self  acting,  but  not  a  back  action  rail 
road.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  coasting 
in  the  winter.  It  is  lots  of  fun  to  ride 
down  hill  on  your  sled,  but  hard  work 
to  pull  it  back.  This  street  car  line 
runs  a  train  of  two  passenger  and  one 
mule  car.  On  the  down  run  four  mules 
get  aboard  the  mule  car  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  the  other  two, away  she  goes  gliding 
over  a  beautiful  grade  for  five  miles,  but 
on  the  return  trip  the  mules  take  their 
place  at  the  helm  and  the  schedule 
time  is  changed. 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  STREET  PAVE¬ 
MENTS.* 

RE  Vitrified  Brick  suitable  for 
street  pavements?”  This 
question  has  often  been 
asked.  All  cities  in  this 
section  of  the  country  are  concerned  in 
the  matter  of  the  best  material  for  street 
paving.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annu¬ 
ally  spent  in  temporary  roadways. 
Good  streets  are  esssential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  business.  Easy 
transportation  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
success.  A  rough  street,  or  a  street  full 
of  holes,  retards  business  and  is  a  curse 
to  horses  and  men  alike ;  an  inconveni¬ 
ence,  a  constant  source  of  expense  and 
perpetual  annoyance.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  much  could  be  said  agafrist 
the  wet,  soaked  up,  rotten  timber  streets 
that,  for  want  of  better  materials,  have 
been  a  great  convenience,  in  that  traffic 
has  been  lifted  from  the  mud.  But  our 
far  west  cities  have  assumed  business 
proportions  that  demand  new  roadways, 
affording  better  facilities  and  giving  the 
fullest  sanitary  protection  to  the  hurry¬ 
ing,  bustling  thousands  who  throng  our 
thoroughfares  in  seasons  of  rain  or  sun¬ 
shine,  during  the  hours  of  day  and  night. 

Brick  pavements,  for  light  and  heavy 
traffic,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  du¬ 
ring  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  East.  Only  scat¬ 
tering  reports  as  to  the  results  have  been 
at  hand,  and  but  little  on  the  subject 
has  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  save 
in  clay  publications,  which  find  but  a 
few  readers  among  the  final  judges, 
when  a  material  for  street  work  is  to  be 
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chosen.  Authentic  information  has, 
therefore,  not  been  at  hand  on  which  to 
base  an  opinion,  in  localities  far  distant 
from  cities  where  the  actual  test  has 
been  made,  followed  by  miles  of  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  pavements  as  a  result  of  the 
experiment.  Where  the  subject  is  not 
understood,  the  first  cost  of  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment,  when  properly  laid,  is  sometimes 
held  as  against  it.  Such  reasoning  is, 
however,  as  faulty  as  is  any  pavement 
that  has  a  poor  foundation. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  quality  in 
brick,  as  well  as  in  any  other  materials, 
is  an  important  factor.  No  two  clays 
are  alike.  A  pure  clay  must  have  age 
All  sticky  substance  is  not  entitled  to 
the  term  clay.  Decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  sedimentary  deposits,  or  surface 
(clays)  earth,  lack  the  chemical  constit¬ 
uents  of  a  true  clay.  Such  clays  will 
not  endure  sufficient  heat  to  form  a 
solid  body — a  homogeneous  mass.  They 
show,  in  the  burned  article,  a  fractured, 
granular  or  pitted  body.  The  two 
former  conditions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  drying  and  burning  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  clays  being  irregular,  the 
shrinkage  of  the  clay  varies,  and  perfect 
unity  of  particles  is  impossible;  whereas 
the  latter  cause  is  the  result  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  or  light  mineral  substances 
burning  out,  leaving  pit  marks,  making 
the  brick  porous ;  and  in  all  these  cases 
the  structure  is  impaired.  Nor  is  the 
clay  that  will  simply  “vitrify”  the  best. 
The  mass  must  be  annealed;  if  simply 
viterous,  it  is  “glassy,”  consequently 
brittle  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  street  work. 
The  burner  must  be  skilled,  the  clay, 
pure.  The  State  of  Washington  and  es¬ 
pecially  this,  Puget  Sound  county,  con¬ 
tains  inexhaustible  supplies  of  pure 
clay,  but  too  little  of  it  has  so  far  been 
used  simply  because  it  has  cost  too 
much. 

Investigation  into  the  cost  of  our 
present  system  of  street  planking,  proves 
that  it  is  a  more  expensive  pavement 
than  brick.  The  average  cost  per  square 
yard  of  fir  planking  is  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  The  life  of  this  pavement  is 
about  two  and  one-lialf  years,  under 
heavy  traffic;  besides  this,  is  the  con¬ 
stant  cost  of  repairs,  the  terrible  annoy¬ 
ances  from  unsafe  and  uneven  streets, 
retarding  traffic  to  a  degree  that  few 
people  appreciate  and  who  never  figure 
the  excess  of  wear  on  vehicles  over  that 
on  smooth,  even  pavements. 

Information  at  hand  being  unsatis¬ 
factory,  the  Denny  Clay  Company  re¬ 
cently  sent  a  circular  letter,  containing 
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fifteen  questions  on  the  subject  of  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  pavements,  to  fifteen  city 
engineers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  brick  were  known  to  have 
been  thoroughly  tested.  The  reports, 
as  they  were  received,  are  herewith 
given  and  show  a  grand  record  for  vit¬ 
rified  brick.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  earliest  of  these  brick  pavements 
were  laid  in  a  crude  manner;  that  pres¬ 
ent  recommendations  and  customs  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  former  method  of 
sticking  the  brick  into  the  ground  or 
sand  alone;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
quality  of  the  brick  of  to-day  has  won¬ 
derfully  advanced.  Brickmaking  was, 
for  a  long  time  in  the  country,  a  mud 
business.  There  was  nothing  more  or 
less  of  it.  It  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  the  fullest  research,  and  the  study  of 
clays  to-day  is  receiving  attention  never 
before  accorded  it  by  the  American 
people.  As  a  result  of  this,  superior 
goods  are  produced,  and  even  better  re¬ 
sults  in  the  future  are  guaranteed, 
though  the  record  at  hand  needs  no 
apology. 

The  questions  sent  out  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

How  many  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavement  are  there  in  your  city  ? 

When  was  the  first  brick  pavement 
laid  ? 

How  are  these  pavements  divided,  as 
between  business  and  residence  streets? 

Have  you  brick  pavements  in  use 
where  some  of  your  heaviest  hauling  is 
done  ? 

Do  contractors  guarantee  the  life  of 
the  pavement? 

If  so,  for  how  long  a  term  ? 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  your 
oldest  brick  pavement? 

What  is  the  average  cost  per  year  for 
repairs,  based  on  contract  price  ? 

Is  the  brick  pavement  noisy,  so  as  to 
be  annoying? 

Is  it  slippery  ? 

On  what  per  cent,  of  grade  do  you  use 
the  brick  pavement  ? 

What  size  brick  do  you  use? 

Are  the  brick  square-edged  or  round¬ 
ed  corners  ? 

What  kind  of  base  do  you  recommend 
for  brick  pavements  ? 

What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the 
future  of  vitrified  brick  pavements? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies 
to  these  qnestion : 

L.  E.  Chaplin,  City  Civil  Engineer, 
Canton,  Ohio : 

“Of  vitrified  brick  street  pavements,  we  have 
190,000  square  yards  in  streets  from  is  to  120  feet 


wide.  The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in 
1888.  These  pavements  are  on  both  business 
and  residence  streets,  two-thirds  the  total 
amount  are  on  business  streets.  Contractors* 
do  not  guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement,  it  is 
not  required.  Our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  in 
good  shape.  The  average  cost  per  year  for  im¬ 
pairs,  based  on  contract  price  is  nothing.  The 
pavement  is  not  noisy  so  as  to  be  annoying.  It 
is  not  slippery.  Our  per  cent,  of  grade  is :  least, 

3  inches  in  100  feet;  maximum,  (i  feet  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Our  size  brick  are  2)4  x  4  x  8%-inch  brick, 
and  3  x  4  x  9-inch  block.  The  bifick  ara  square 
edged  and  round  corners.  For  a  base,  I  recom¬ 
mend  for  brick  pavements,  generally  speaking, 
concrete  (1  inches  thick.  I  think  vitrified  brick 
pavements  as  good  a  road  pavement  as  any 
now  laid.  So  far  it  seems  to  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  amounts.” 

Frank  Riley,  Deputy,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

“There  are  about  six  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
pavements  in  our  city.  The  first  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  laid  in  1888.  These  pavements  are 
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all  on  residence  streets.  Contractors  do  not 
guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement.  The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  our  oldest  brick  pavement  is 
good.  No  repairs  have  yet  been  made.  The 
brick  pavement  is  not  noisy.  It  is  not  slippery. 
The  heaviest  grade  is  not  over  3  per  cent. ;  see 
no  objection  to  use  on  five  percent,  grade.  The 
size  brick  we  use  is  8  x  2)4  x  4)4.  Both  rounded 
corners  and  square-edged  brick  have  been  used 
here.  For  base,  all  here  is  sand  ballast,  joints 
fitted  with  tar.  Brick  pavements  should  be 
laid  on  hydraulic  cement  concrete,  or  should 
be  water-proofed  by  filling  all  joints  with 
asphalt,  tar  or  cement.  In  my  opinion,  the 
future  of  vitrified  brick  pavements  is  this  :  I 
think  it  is  a  good  pavement  for  residence  streets 
and  will  be  very  extensively  used  on  such 
streets.” 

August  Pfafflie,  City  Civil  Engineer, 
Evansville,  Ind. : 

“There  are  six  miles  of  vitrified  brick  street 
pavements  in  this  city.  The  first  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  laid  four  years  ago.  These  pavements 
are  equally  divided  as  between  business  and 
residence  streets.  Yes,  we  have  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  use  where  some  of  our  heaviest  haul¬ 
ing  is  done.  Contractors  do  not  guarantee  the 
life  of  the  pavement.  The  present  condition  of 


our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  good.  For  repairs 
we  have  had  no  expense  as  yet.  The  brick 
pavement  is  not  noisy.  It  is  not  slippery.  We 
use  the  brick  pavement  on  1  per  cent,  grade. 
We  use  round  corners  and  square-edged  brick. 

I  recommend  a  concrete  base.  In  my  opinion, 
the  future  of  vitrified  brick  pavements  will  be 
general  use  under  moderate  travel.” 

Lewis  Kingman,  City  Engineer,  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kansas. 

“There  are  now  3  0-10  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavements  in  our  city.  The  first  of  this 
was  laid  May  19,  1890,  mostly  on  residence 
streets,  none  in  use  where  our  heaviest  hauling 
is  done.  Contractors  guarantee  the  life  of  the 
pavement  two  years  only.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  good. 
We  have  not  spent  5  cents  on  ours  yet.  The 
brick  pavement  is  not  noisy  or  slippery,  We 
have  it  on  4  per  cent,  grade.  Size  brick,  2  x  4  x 
8-inch.  We  use  square-edged  brick.  For  base, 

I  would  recommend  6  inches  of  sand.  In  my 
opinion  vitrified  brick  pavements  will  be  used 
for  residence  streets  and  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  all  other  paving  in  this  city.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  asphalt  on  our  main  streett.” 

S.  W.  Parshall,  City  Engineer,  Akron, 
Ohio : 

“We  have  about  seven  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
pavements.  The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid 
three  years  ago  last  summer  (Mill  Street). 
These  pavements  are  about  equally  divided,  as 
between  business  and  residence  streets.  We 
have  brick  pavements  on  Main,  Howard  and 
North  Union  Streets,  where  some  of  our  heavi¬ 
est  hauling  is  done.  Contractors  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  the  life  of  the  pavement.  The  present 
condition  of  our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  Vitrified  shale  clay 
needs  no  guarantee,  and  the  work  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected ;  the  trouble,  if  any,  will 
be  in  the  workmanship.  Have  had  no  cause 
for  repairs  yet.  The  brick  pavement  is  not 
noisy  ;  vitrified  shale  brick  clings  to  iron.  Per 
cent,  of  grade,  some  here,  8  per  cent.  (North 
Howard  Street) ;  some,  8)4  per  cent.  (West  Mar¬ 
ket  Street).  Size  brick,  4  x  8)4  to  8)4  x  2)4-inch; 
West  Market  Street,  repressed,  some  smaller. 
Our  repressed  brick  are  rounded  corners ;  I 
prefer  square-edged  brick.  For  a  base  I  com¬ 
mend  concrete.  We  have  used  mostly  slag.  It 
makes  a  very  firm  and  homogeneous  mass,  but 
I  hesitate  from  using  it  on  account  of  the  cry 
from  water  and  gas  companies,  claiming  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  acid  detrimental  to  pipe  (iron),  and 
also  on  account  of  the  lime  in  it  slacking.  A 
deep  sandstone  surface  with  some  harder  ma¬ 
terial,  say  limestone,  thoroughly  rolled  and 
flushed,  seems  to  do  well.  My  opinion  on  the 
future  of  vitrified  brick  pavements  is,  when 
brick  companies  get  to  making  larger  brick, 
similar  to  stone ;  use  more  care  in  burning  and 
cooling  off,  so  that  brick  will  not  be  so  cracked 
and  full  of  fine  checks,  I  think  brick  will  take 
the  place  of  all  other  material  under  any  kind 
of  traffic;  having  combined  within  itself  all 
the  pleasing  features  of  other  paving  material, 
at  the  same  time  needing  a  minimum  care  in 
any  climate  or  condition.” 

Josiah  Kinnear,  City  Civil  Engineer, 
Columbus,  Ohio : 

“Columbus  has  sixty  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavements  (including  all  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factured  blocks).  The  first  brick  pavement 
was  laid  in  1885.  We  prefer  stone  for  business 
streets,  but  use  brick  for  both  kinds,  and  have 
brick  pavements  where  some  of  our  heaviest 
hauling  is  done.  Contractors  guarantee  the 
life  of  the  pavement  for  five  years.  Our  oldest 
brick  pavement  is  in  fair  condition.  No  repairs 
of  any  consequence  have  been  made.  Brick 
pavements  are  not  noisy.  In  some  instances 
they  are  slippery.  We  have  no  grade  over  3 
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feet  to  100  feet.  Sizes  of  brick,  are,  2%  x  334  x  9 ; 
534  x  6  x  10  (Hollow  Hayden  block).  We  have 
both  kinds  of  edge.  I  recommend  a  6-inch  con¬ 
crete  base.  There  has  been  a  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  manufacture  of  paving  brick, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  improvements  will  yet 
be  made,  so  as  to  make  the  best  paving  material 
in  regard  to  cost  and  service.” 

James  Cairs,City  Engineer, Des  Moines, 
Iowa : 

“We  have  14  2-10  miles  of  vitrified  brick  street 
pavements  in  our  city,  the  first  brick  pavement 
being  laid  in  1889.  About  90 per  cent,  of  it  is  on 
residence  streets,  but  have  brick  pavements  in 
use  where  some  of  our  heaviest  hauling  is  done. 
Contractors  do  not  guarantee  the  life  of  the 
pavement.  No  repairs  have  been  necessary 
yet.  It  is  not  noisy  nor  slippery.  We  have 
brick  pavement  on  9  per  cent,  grade.  Our 
bricks  are  8%  x  4  x  234-inch.  We  use  square- 
edged  brick.  For  a  base  I  recommend  good 
concrete  4  to  6  inches  thick.  I  think  vitrified 
brick  will  supercede  all  other  kinds  of  pave¬ 
ment,  except  on  streets  subject  to  extra  heavy 
traffic.” 

E.  J.  Garland,  Assistant  City  Engineer, 
Springfield,  Ills. : 

“There  are  about  two  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavements  in  our  city.  The  first  was  laid 
in  1886.  These  pavements  are  mostly  in  business 
districts.  The  heaviest  hauling  is  done  on  our 
brick  pavements.  Contractors  agree  to  keep  in 
repair  for  two  years.  The  present  condition  of 
our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  very  good.  We 
have  never  repaired  any  yet.  The  brick  pave¬ 
ment  is  not  noisy  nor  slippery.  The  common 
size  of  our  brick  is  2  x  4  x  8-inch  and  also  large 
blocks  4  x  5  x  12-inch.  The  bricks  are  square- 
edged.  I  would  recommend  broken  stone  for 
base,  if  it  can  be  secured  at  an  average  cost. 
We  use  here  a  foundation  of  2  inches  of  cinders; 
1  inch  of  sand  for  bed ;  then  bottom  brick  laid 
Hat;  then  1  inch  of  sand;  then  top  brick  on 
edge,  and  34  of  sand  for  surface.  In  my  opinion, 
where  cities  cannot  afford  asphalt  or  granite 
blocks,  would  say  brick  is  next  in  durabiliiy 
and  cheapness— taken  in  consideration  the  life 
of  granite — especially  as  compared  to  cedar 
block.” 

F.  L.  Hays,  City  Engineer,  Wheeling, 
West  Va. : 

“We  have  eleven  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavements.  The  first  brick  pavement 
was  laid  in  1883.  About  equally  divided  as  be¬ 
tween  business  and  residence  streets.  We  have 
brick  pavements  in  use  where  some  of  our 
heaviest  hauling  is  done.  Contractors  do  not 
guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement.  The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  our  oldest  brick  pavement  is 
fair.  I  have  not  figured  as  to  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  not  noisy  or  slippery.  It  is  laid 
on  a  10  per  cent,  maximum  grade  in  city.  Size 
brick  is  8J4  x  4  x  2-inch.  We  use  square-edged 
brick  generally,  but  used  rounded,  last  year. 
For  base  we  use  generally  9  inches  gravel,  2 
inches  sand ;  but  I  would  prefer  a  concrete  bed 
for  any  street  which  is  the  permanent  roadway, 
on  which  any  wearing  surface  can  be  used  and 
renewed.  From  my  own  experience  and  what 
I  read  in  engineering  journals,  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment,  from  its  cheapness  and  durability  and 
excellence  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  will  be 
the  pavement  of  the  future.” 

Harry  L.  Weber,  City  Civil  Engineer, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio : 

“There  are  4  2-10  miles  of  vitrified  brick  street 
pavements  in  our  city,  the  first  being  laid  in 
1890.  As  between  business  and  residence  streets 
it  is  about  half  and  half.  The  heaviest  hauling 
is  on  these  brick  streets.  Contractors  do  not 
guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement;  but  the 
engineer  requires  him  to  build  according  to 


specifications  and  has  to  guarantee  good  work ; 
5  per  cent,  is  retained  for  one  year.  Our  oldest 
brick  pavement  is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was 
laid.  We  have  not  expended  one  cent  so  far,  so 
cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  average  cost 
per  year  for  repairs.  The  brick  pavement  is 
not  noisy,  nor  slippery— I  have  never  known 
a  beast  to  fall  on  our  pavements.  We  have  no 
grade  in  our  city  over  7  per  cent. ;  this  will  be 
paved  this  summer.  Size  of  brick,  “Standard,” 
60  to  square  yard ;  834  x  4  x  2%-inch,  “Shale 
Brick.”  The  brick  are  square-edged.  I  recom¬ 
mend  6  inches  of  crushed  stone,  put  in  place  by 
12-ton  steam  road  roller,  upon  which  is  placed 
2  inches  of  sand.  The  future  of  vitrified  brick 
streets  will  depend  upon  the  brickmakers.  If 
the  brickmakers  aim  for  quality  instead  of 
quantity  in  their  manufacture,  these  brick 
streets  will  stay  with  us,  for  in  the  ‘  Vitrified 
Brick'  you  have  more  good  qualities  than  in 
any  known  material  for  roadway  purposes. 
Give  us  the  ‘Vitrified  Brick,’  and  we  will  build 
you  the  model  and  practical  roadways  of  the 
nineteenth  century.” 

J.  B.  McAuley,  City  Engineer,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill. ; 

“There  are  eleven  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
pavements  in  our  city.  The  first  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  laid  during  the  season  of  1886.  They 
are  about  equally  divided  as  between  business 
and  residence  streets.  We  have  brick  exclu¬ 
sively  where  our  heaviest  hauling  is  done. 
Contractors  guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement 
one  year;  this  is  only  to  cover  poor  construc¬ 
tion.  The  brick  we  pave  with  we  do  not  re¬ 
quire  contractors  to  guarantee  the  life  of;  we 
know  they  last  longer  than  any  contractor 
could  guarantee  them.  The  present  condition 
of  our  oldest  brick  pavement  is  first-class.  We 
have  not  spent  one  cent  for  repairs  except 
some  places  where  pavement  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  Brick  pavement  is  not  noisy.  It  is  the 
smoothest  pavement  except  asphalt,  but  is  not 
slippery.  The  small  brick  give  good  foot-hold. 
The  brick  can  be  used  on  2-10  to  5  per  cent,  of 
grade,  or  steeper  if  laid  right.  Our  brick  are 
2J4  x  4  x  8-inch.  The  brick  are  square-edged, 
although  I  think  corners  could  be  rounded  to 
advantage.  We  use  sand ;  macadam  or  concrete 
are  good  bases.  I  believe  vitrified  brick  pave¬ 
ment  to  be  the  pavement  for  our  Western  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  brick  are  such  as  we  have  here,  I  am 
sure  brick  pavements  will  be  satisfactory  if 
properly  laid.” 

Adna  Dobson,  City  Engineer,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  says : 

“Of  vitrified  brick  street  pavements  we  have 
in  our  city  thirteen  miles.  The  first  was  laid 
in  1888.  These  pavements  are  about  equally 
divided  as  between  business  and  residence 
streets.  We  have  brick  pavements  in  use 
where  some  of  our  heaviest  hauling  is  done. 
Contractors  guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement 
for  only  one  year.  The  present  condition  of 
our  oldest  brick  pavement  where  vitrified  brick 
was  used  is  good.  No  repairs  as  yet.  The 
brick  pavement  is  not  noisy  so  as  to  be  annoy¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  slippery.  We  have  pavement 
on  a  five  per  cent,  grade.  We  use  standard 
size  brick.  The  brick  are  square-edged.  For  a 
base  we  use  mostly  sand.  I  think  broken  stone 
better.  For  pavements  we  use  nothing  but 
brick,  and  I  think  it  is  the  coming  pavement, 
being  cleaner  and  less  noisy  than  any  other 
material  having  the  same  durability.” 


OVERHEARD. 

“Wot  day  o' de  mumf  do  de  Fouf  o’ 
July  come  on  dis  yeah,  Hannah?” 

“’Deed  I  dunno,  Rastus;  I  reckon  its 
somewhar  ’bout  de  thirty-second.” — Ex. 


R.  J.  BURDETTE’S  GYMNASIUM. 

“For  my  health,”  I  would  do  just  as 
I  did  when  I  was  a  boy.  Out  of  school 
hours,  summer  and  winter,  rain  or  shine, 
I  would  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  gymnasium.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  athletic  scholarship  and  gymnastic 
training.  I  had  the  advantage,  which 
you  may  possess,  of  one  of  the  best 
equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  country 
in  which  to  build  up  my  health.  It  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Peoria,  Tazewell,  Woodford  and  Stark 
counties,  Illinois.  I  could  walk,  climb 
or  coast  where  I  pleased.  When  I  went 
hunting,  which  was  often,  I  didn’t  ride 
in  a  close  railway  car  through  clouds  of 
dust  and  cinders  to  the  hunting  grounds. 
I  walked  both  ways.  When  I  wanted  to 
go  anywhere,  unless  I  had  mislaid  my 
legs,  and  couldn’t  find  them,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  with  my  hat,  I 
knew  how  to  get  there.  At  home  I  had 
a  private  gymnasium,  in  which  I  exer¬ 
cised  most  faithfully.  My  father  was  a 
gymnasiarch,  and  he  furnished  white 
oak  and  limb-hickory,  “buck”  saw,  and 
bamrind  at  his  own  expense.  The  ven¬ 
tilation  in  my  gymnasiums,  private  and 
public,  was  perfect.  The  air  came  with 
a  free  sweep  from  the  sunrise  to  the 
sunset.  There  was  sunshine  all  the  way 
from  heaven  in  the  clearings,  and  grace¬ 
ful  shadows  under  the  trees.  I  don’t 
know  so  much  about  gj  mnasiums 
hedged  in  with  walls,  and  roof,  and 
ventilated  by  machinery ;  but  I  know 
they  are  better  than  none.  On  my 
eighteenth  birthday  I  enlisted  in  an 
infantry  regiment,  and  shouldered  a 
man’s  musket.  I  was  in  active  service 
three  years;  went  into  every  fight  and 
on  every  march  with  my  regiment ; 
never  was  marked  ofi  duty  one  day  by 
reason  of  sickness ;  never  saw  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  hospital ;  never  but  once  failed 
to  march  into  camp  at  night  when  my 
regiment  did ;  and  many  a  time  when 
I  saw  some  big  fellow  lying  “played 
out”  in  a  fenee  corner,  as  I  passed  by 
him,  carrying  as  big  a  load  as  any  man 
in  the  regiment,  unless  it  might  be  some 
convalascent  with  a  haversack  like  a 
feather-bed,  I  felt  grateful  for  my  school¬ 
boy  training  in  the  gymnasium  of 
prairie  and  forest.  And  to-day,  with 
the  tranquil  digestive  powers  of  an 
ostrich,  as  I  think  of  past  mercies,  I 
thank  the  good  Lord  for  the  wood-pile. 
Live  out  of  doors  all  you  can  my  boy. 
“Walk  a  heap.”  The  open  air,  the  free, 
pure  air  and  sunshine  are  as  good  as 
the  exercise.  Better. —  The  Standard. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  PERFECT  BRICK. 


PERFECT  brick  has  not  yet 
been  made ;  probably  will  never 
be,  but  on  almost  any  ordinary 
brickyard, millions  of  imperfect 
bricks  are  made  that  pass  for 
perfect  bricks  in  the  markets, 
and  serve  their  purpose  as  such 
in  the  construction  of  our  houses, 
walls,  sewers,  pavements,  etc. 

There  is  no  one  among  the  brick- 
makers  striving  to  produce  a  perfect 
brick  as  a  product.  All  that  is  required 
in  this  line  is  a  good,  smooth, 
square  brick,  or  what  will  pass  as 
such,  burned  hard,  and  uniform 
in  color  throughout  the  kiln.  The 
effort  of  all  brickmakers  is  directed 
towards  getting  this  kind  of  a 
brick  and  producing  it  rapidly  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  is  evident,  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  that  the  more  rapidly 
the  bricks  are  made,  the  rougher 
and  more  imperfect  they  are  when 
finished. 

In  making  brick  by  hand,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  output  in  a  given  length  of 
time;  that  matter  depending  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  power  of 
endurance  of  the  moulder  and  his 
assistants,  and  as  the  work  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  as  task  work,  can 
usually  be  relied  upon  day  by  day. 

With  the  machine  it  is  different; 
the  iron  and  steel  does  not  grow 
tired,  sleepy,  or  hungry,  although 
its  maw  is  a  rapacious  one;  its 
output  is  only  limited  by  the 
means  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  bricks  as  they  are  discharged 
from  the  machine. 

THE  BRICK  MACHINE  CRANK. 

We  once  met  a  man  in  our  travels 
who  claimed  to  have  been  at  work 
twenty-five  years,  and  had  spent  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  his  efforts  to  produce 
a  brick  machine  that  would  make  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

We  examined  his  machine,  and  must 
confess  that  it  showed  some  ingenuity 
in  its  construction. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  the  writer  was,  how 
would  a  machine  of  such  capacity  be 
fed  with  clay  fast  enough  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  stream  of  bricks,  pouring 
out  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  thousand 
to  twenty  thousand  an  hour,  or  from 


four  to  six  bricks  each  second,  for  ten 
hours  without  stopping  ?  The  next 
question  was,  even  if  the  machine  would 
make  the  bricks  all  right,  how  could 
they  be  saved  ?  or  how  could  the 
machine  be  kept  free,  or  from  being 
choked  with  a  back  pressure? 

A  few  questions  propounded  to  this 
visionary  brickmaker  or  inventor,  set¬ 
tled  the  matter  in  my  mind  that  here 
was  a  first-class  “Crank.”  Strange  to  re¬ 
late,  he  seemed  to  have  the  genius  to 
convince  some  well  meaning  people 
enough  to  believe  in  him,  invest  their 
money  in  his  schemes  and  tolerate  him. 
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ARM  OLD,  New  London,  Ohio,  Manufacturer  of 
Brickyard  Supplies. 


It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  machines 
have  their  limit  beyond  which  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  calculate,  and  the  machine  that 
has  the  largest  advertised  output  is  not 
always  to  be  recomended,  because  of  the 
haste  required  to  dispose  of  the  bricks. 
Should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  de¬ 
livery  or  disposal  of  them  for  even  a 
half  minutes  stoppage,  they  are  piled 
up  and  block  the  way,  spoiling  large 
numbers  of  them. 

The  machine  that  makes  one  brick 
every  second  and  does  it  consecutively 
for  ten  hours  every  day,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  to  be  adopted  as  a 
standard  or  model  machine.  There  are 
not  many  machines  in  this  country  that 
have  turned  out  eleven  millions  of  brick 
in  a  single  year,  which  is  about  the 


advertised  capacity  of  most  machines 

*  MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLY. 

We  believe  there  is  better  success  in 
making,  and  a  better  product  obtained 
where  the  machine  is  not  crowded  too 
fast.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the  delivery 
of  bricks,  and  as  is  the  case  with  some 
machines,  the  flow  or  output  continues, 
there  is  a  loss  of  time.  The  matter  may 
seem  trifling  when  looked  at  as  a 
momentary  stoppage,  but  let  us  assume 
that  five  times  during  the  woiking 
hours  the  flow  has  been  interrupted  for 
one  minute  at  each  stop. 

There  are  often  as  many  as  ten  or 
more  workmen  who  are  affected 
by  that  stop;  which  would  make 
ten  minutes  of  lost  time  for  one 
man  at  each  stop,  or  fifty  minutes 
each  day.  If  we  count  300  work¬ 
ing  days  in  the  year,  this  would 
aggregate  25  days  work  of  ten 
hours  each  for  one  man.  This 
estimate  of  lost  time  is  a  very  low 
one. 

We  have  stood  beside  many 
machines  timing  the  output  and 
stoppages,  and  have  noted  as  many 
as  here  stated  in  less  than  one 
nour.  Aside  from  the  stoppage  of 
output  was  the  extra  labor  of  re¬ 
handling  the  bricks  that  had  been 
piled  up  in  a  confused  heap  near 
the  delivery  table. 

There  is,  among  all  good  work¬ 
men,  a  certain  gait  or  speed  to 
which  they  are  accustomed ;  be¬ 
yond  or  below  this  their  work  is 
not  well  done.  If  the  work  is 
dragging  and  slow,  there  is  inat¬ 
tention  and  carelessness.  There 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  skill  on  their  part,  as  when 
the  mill  is  running  at  a  more 
rapid  rate. 

A  HAPPY  MEDIUM. 

But  bring  the  machinery  to  its  regular 
gait,  and  there  is  a  cry  of  delight  among 
the  men,  while  the  work  proceeds  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Now,  push  the  works  and  add  speed 
enough  to  increase  the  output  one-fourth 
its  regular  task,  and  continue  it  for  some 
hours.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  find  most  of 
the  men  overworked.  Some  will  show7 
it  by  sullen  looks  and  threatening  scowls. 
The  extra  haste  compelled  less  care  in 
the  handling  of  the  bricks,  and  because 
of  this  there  are  several  places  where 
losses  can  be  counted.  Trucks  collided 
and  spilled  their  loads,  an  extra  hand 
was  necessary  to  clear  up  the  run-way, 
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HE  Exposition  is  now  settled 


bricks  were  spoiled  entirely;  some  were 
marred  and  twisted.  They  were  not  so 
carefully  placed  on  the  drier  floor  or  in 
the  hacks  or  racks,  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
space,  while  there  is  a  general  air  of 
slovenliness  over  all  the  work  which  will 
remain  on  the  bricks,  even  after  being 
burned  and  laid  in  the  wall. 

A  yard  run  on  this  plan  is  always  in 
disorder  and  confusion.  There  should 
be  speed  enough  maintained  to  keep 
every  man  constantly  employed  in 
minding  his  own  business;  and  that 
without  working  the  laborer  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit.  The  man  who  uses  his 
muscles  should  not  be  overworked  or 
unduly  strained  to-day,  or  he  will  be  in 
no  condition  to  do  a  good  days  work  to¬ 
morrow. 

There  are,  on  almost  all  public  works, 
one  or  two  powerful  fellows,  capable  of 
doing  the  most  severe  muscular  labor 
with  apparent  ease.  I  have  frequently 
seen  employers  select  such  men  to  take 
the  lead,  and  with  a  little  extra  induce¬ 
ment  offered  them,  push  their  work  far 
beyond  the  usual  limit.  The  result 
would  be  that,  on  the  following  day, 
there  would  be  a  lack  of  hands,  two  or 
more  of  them  remaining  away,  pleading 
sickness. 

Now  one  could  scarcely  blame  the 
men  if  they  feigned  sickness,  as  a  means 
of  retaliating  against  a  greedy  or  unjust 
employer.  If  they  were  really  sick,  it 
was  from  the  extra  work  imposed  upon 
them,  which  caused  them  to  become 
over  heated,  to  drink  too  much  water  or 
catch  a  cold,  which  disabled  them  in 
some  way,  as  the  effect  of  their  extra  ex¬ 
ertion.  J.  A.  Keep. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Fair 


in  its  ways,  and  has  reached 
the  full  stage  of  maturity  that  for  the  next 
four  months  will  charm  the  world  with 
its  subtle  beauty.  For  now  that  all  of 
the  exterior  arrangements  have  been 
completed  and  the  resulting  rubbish 
cleared  away,  one  realizes  the  wonderful 
architecture  and  splendid  carrying  out 
of  the  designs.  Before  now  some  noted 
pens  attempted  in  a  few  words  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Exposition,  and 
all  have  failed,  the  writers  themselves 
being  the  first  to  admit  it.  To  attempt 
to  tell  all  about  the  Fair  in  a  few  short 
paragraphs  is  as  impossible  an  under¬ 
taking  as  the  one  meditated  by  Archime¬ 
des.  It  reminds  me  of  the  New  York 
man  who  came  to  Chicago  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  seeing  everything 
in  and  about  the  White  City  in  a  day, 
for  as  he  remarked :  “I  come  from  a 
city  where  things  are  big,  too,  perhaps 
on  a  bigger  scale  than  this  Fair.”  The 
gentleman  rushed  along  at  a  Broadway 


the  Canal,  looking  South. 


II _ 


pace.  When  the  shades  were  growing 
longer,  a  patrol  wagon  was  seen  working 
its  way  toward  the  hospital,  and  it 
bore  the  form  of  our  New  York  friend. 
He  was  going  up  for  a  rest  and  some 
repairs.  The  undertaking  had  proven 
too  much  for  him. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  day  is  well  spent 
in  learning  how  not  to  get  lost  in  this 
600  acres  of  handsome  buildings  and 
’interlaced  lagoons  and  canals.  The 
cognomen  of  the  White  City  is  a  most 
happy  one,  for  it  is  a  city  and  one  of 
the  most  fascinating. 

While  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give 
any  account  that  will  epitomize  the 
entire  Exposition,  it  is  possible  to  give 
some  general  ideas  of  the  beauties  that 
there  abound. 

If  the  reader  will  notice  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  he  will  look  upon  one  of 
the  most  typical  views  in  the  park,  being 
a  view  frcm  the  north  end  of  the  canal 
and  looking  towards  the  south.  Upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  canal  is,  first,  the 
Electricity  Building,  with  open  towers, 
surmounted  with  small  gilded  domes. 
Just  beyond  this  is  the  Palace  of  Me¬ 
chanics,  the  towers  of  this  building 
reminding  one  of  the  old  cathedrals  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  long  facade  upon 
the  right  is  the  great  Hall  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  far  beyond  is  the  Agricultural 
Building,  of  which  latter  only  a  corner 
is  seen,  with  a  figure  of  a  man  support¬ 
ing  the  earth  above  it.  With  great  ex¬ 
cellence  is  shown  the  methods  of  deco¬ 
ration  about  the  buidings.  The  low 
terrace  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  is 
surmounted  by  a  broad  balustrade,  and 
the  latter  is  further  ornamented  by  pot¬ 
ted  plants  of  a  tropic  nature.  Grass 
plats  are  upon  every  hand,  and  wherever 
it  can  be  done,  shrubbery  is  introduced. 

The  canal  is  bounded  by  a  sea  wall 
and  in  every  place  where  a  post  permits, 
ornamental  statuary  of  a  massive  type  is 
introduced.  Some  of  the  latter  are  re¬ 
markable  pieces  of  modeling,  indeed, 
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and  aie  of  great  artistic  merit.  It  has 
proven  a  fact  that  the  Sabbath  at  the 
Fair  is  a  quiet  day,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  large  attendance.  It  is  upon  such  a 
morning,  when  all  is  serene  and  quiet, 
that  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  is  to  be 
appreciated.  The  air  is  pleasant,  it  is 
never  sultry  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the 
city,  for  the  breezes  from  the  lake  find 
their  way  to  every  nook  of  the  White 
City. 

The  building  that  seems  to  contain 
within  its  walls  the  entire  world  is  the 
great  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  structure  of  modern 
times.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  so  great  a  building  completed 
in  such  a  short  time,  and  that  in  such  a 
lasting  manner. 

The  cut  that  is 
shown  is  one  of  the 
best  that  has  ever 
been  made,  for  it  is 
such  a  huge  build¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no 
getting  it  all  upon 
a  photographic 
plate.  As  it  is  here 
seen,  we  are  looking 
across  the  court  of 
honor  almost  due 
north,  the  details 
of  the  bridges  and 
mural  ornaments 
of  all  kinds  being 
shown. 

Across  the  basin 
and  parallel  to  the 
last  building  is  the 
Agricultural  Build¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  be¬ 
ing  ornamented 
with  a  most  elabor¬ 
ate  array  of  the 
sculptures  gsuch  as 
to  the  art  of  tilling 


concession  can  be  worked  to  defeat  an¬ 
other.  There  is  a  concession  for  renting 
camp  stools  in  the  grounds,  and  aimed 
with  three  of  these  at  ten  cents  each  per 
day,  you  have  a  very  good  tripod,  as 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  fit  one  up¬ 
on  the  other.  While  the  camera  fee  is 
$2  per  day,  you  can  change  your  plates 
or  roller  at  a  public  dark  room  located 
near  the  60th  street  fence.  So  for  $2.30 
you  are  enabled  to  get  a  fair  lot  of  plates. 

However,  there  are  other  things  of  a 
less  general  interest  that  appeal  to  the 
worker  in  clay  in  i*s  various  branches, 
and  your  writer  can  be  forgiven  for 
turning  from  the  absorbing  buildings 
to  someof  the  things  that  may  be  found 
within  them. 


Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building — South  End. 


are  appropriate 
the  soil.  Within 
the  walls  are  shown  samples  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  marks  every  people  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  can  be  studied  in  its 
every  form,  all  of  the  products  of  mother 
earth. 

There  are  many  similar  views  that 
may  be  caught  from  the  various  points 
at  the  Fair.  If  any  of  you  are  amateur 
photographers,  let  me  take  you  into  my 
confidence.  The  concession  for  taking 
pictures  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but 
he  is  gracious  enough  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  4x5  camera  without  a  tripod.  The 
average  amateur  is  aware  that  this  pre¬ 
vents  inside  work,  and  in  many  cases 
outside  work  of  great  value.  But  one 


A  BRICK  PALACE. 

Among  the  exhibits  made  in  clays  in 
the  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts,  there  is  none 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  It  is 
composed  of  ten  firms,  located  in  eight 
cities.  Together  they  make  the  enorm¬ 
ous  number  of  283,000,000  of  bricks 
every  year. 

This  display  is  made  entirely  of  bricks, 
and  these  are  of  the  makes  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  companies  in  the  concern.  All  are 
represented  in  some  portion  of  the 
building.  For  it  does  amount  to  a 
building,  although  entirely  open  at  the 
top.  In  its  ground  plan  it  is  in  the 


form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  being  in  the 
points  of  the  compass.  While  there  is 
a  similarity  in  the  architecture  that 
every  face  presents,  yet  there  is  sufficient 
difference  to  deserve  separate  attention. 
The  main  door  is  probably  the  one  fac¬ 
ing  the  east,  it  being  called  the  grand 
portal,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  famous  doorway  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building,  a  doorway  of  rich  golden 
splendor,  and  which  is  attracting  the 
greatest  attention.  The  bricks  are  made 
in  St.  Louis  and  are  extremely  handsome. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
structure  is  entirely  composed  of  brick, 
all  ornamentation  being  formed  of  that 
material.  And  when  the  elaborate  de¬ 
sign  of  some  portions  is  considered,  one 

cannot  but  look 
with  admiration 
upon  the  work  of 
the  brickmaker. 

The  grand  door 
way  is  built  in  buff 
colors,  being  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cor¬ 
nice  of  red  brick. 
The  arch  proper  is 
in  courses  of  pat¬ 
terned  bricks,  there 
being  several  mo¬ 
tives  used,  which 
are  rich  in  their 
general  effect,  while 
it  must  be  admitt¬ 
ed  that  in  detail 
they  are  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  red  cop¬ 
ing  or  cornice  is 
patterned  in  an 
elaborate  design  of 
concentric  circles, 
something  that 
with  its  shadows  of 
deep  brown  is  very 
pleasing.  The  south  portal  is  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  an  arch,  being  in  fact  flat  and  a 
true  vault  arch.  The  sides  are  rounded 
and  the  cornicing  of  the  arch  is  in  simple 
beads,  being  supported  at  the  ends  with 
angular  brackets.  The  right  hand  side 
of  the  facing  is  of  brick  from  Omaha, 
while  those  upon  the  opposite  end  come 
from  the  factories  at  St.  Louis.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  a  false  gable  is  intro¬ 
duced  above  the  door,  and  that  the 
principal  design  is  of  concentric  circles 
and  a  running  scroll  of  parallel  ovals. 
The  front  is  entirely  of  red  bricks,  a  few 
buff  colors  being  introduced  near  the 
floor  for  the  forming  of  ornamental  dia¬ 
monds. 

The  west  front  of  the  structure  is 


without  door,  being  in  this  respect  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  north  face.  The  brick  in  it 
come  from  St.  Louis.  The  lower  half  of 
the  wall  is  in  brown  shades,  and  marked 
by  large  diamonds  of  a  buff  colored 
brick.  The  upper  porton  is  of  buff 
granite  bricks, the  corners  being  trimmed 
in  darker  colors.  The  cornice  is  of  gray 
granite  and  a  pattern  in  diagonal  lines 
with  a  diamond  centre  is  worked  out 
with  red  coursings. 

The  north  end  contains  bricks  from 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  former 
being  in  the  broad  band  of  red  that  is 
near  the  floor.  The  courses  above  are  of 
the  gray  granite,  and  the  bricks  are  of  the 
Roman  form.  A  red  band  made  in  the 
imitation  of  a  rope  extending  about  the 
entire  structure  marks  always  where  the 
cornice  begins.  The  cornice  itself  is 
made  of  a  red  and  buff  brick  laid  alter¬ 
nately,  making  a  bold  and  effective 
ornamentation,  and  which  is  relieved 
only  by  a  tiny  block  border. 

Through  the  doorway  of  the  east  front, 
or  the  grand  portal,  may  be  seen  a  very 
handsome  fireplace  and  mantel  being 
built  of  buff  bricks  from  Philadelphia. 
The  fireplace  is  3x4  feet  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  that  surround  it  are  broad  and 
pleasing.  The  two  designs  seen  upon  the 
upright  pilasters  are  classic,  being  from 
the  Greek.  They  are  rather  novel  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  each  element  of  the 
design  requires  three  bricks  to  complete 
it.  Just  inside  of  this  grand  portal  and 
upon  the  left  hand  side  as  you  enter, 


may  be  seen  some  bricks  that  are  pressed 
in  the  Capitol  City,  being  plain  red 
ones.  They  are  pressed  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  clay  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  clay 
that  sticks  everlastingly,  from  the  writer’s 
own  knowledge. 

To  the  left  of  the  grand  portal  and 
connecting  it  with  the  south  front  wall, 
there  is  a  wall  of  bricks  that  come  from 
Kansas  City.  The  lower  portion  is  of 
plain  reds,  while  the  upper  portion  is  of 
buff"  shades  and  broken  by  three  finely 


finished  arched  windows,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  quite  narrow.  The  bricks  in  the 
pillars  and  around  the  arches  are  very 
light,  almost  white,  while  the  walls 
above  them  are  of  Roman  buff  bricks. 
The  cornice  is  a  plain  red. 

The  wall  opposite  to  this  last  one  is 
made  after  the  same  plan,  the  materials 
however  coming  from  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Looking  in  the  south  door,  there  is 
seen  another  fireplace  and  mantel,  being 
in  this  case  the  work  of  a  Kansas  City 
firm.  The  design  is  rather  handsome 
being  worked  out  in  plain  red  bricks, 
penciled  in  white,  excepting  the  grate- 
back,  which  is  of  yellow  fire  brick. 

Immediately  inside  the  south  portal 
and  to  the  left,  is  found  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Minneapolis  firm,  and  the 
backing  of  the  portal  itself  is  at  the 
hands  of  makers  in  Collinsville,  Ill. 

The  entire  building  is  one  that  indi¬ 
cates  some  of  the  things  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
plain  and  ornamented  bricks  in  the 
various  colors  that  are  made  by  the 
United  Hydraulic  Brick  Company.  The 
imitation  granites  are  well  shown,  being 
in  both  gray  and  buff  colors,  and  while 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  case  one 
would  be  deceived  as  to  their  imitative 
nature,  still  it  is  very  true  that  both  are 
a  pleasing  variation  from  the  regular 
red  colors.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  workmanship  displayed  in  the 
construction  is  the  best,  and  it  will  not 
hurt  many  a  bricklayer  to  look  up- 
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display  is  the  flooring,  also  of  brick,  it 
being  laid  in  an  ornamental  and  tassel- 
lated  fashion. 

The  building  may  be  said  to  show 
three  things  to  the  thoughtful  onlooker. 
It  shows  what  an  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  good  sub¬ 
stantial  building  bricks,  the  kind  that 
are  desired  for  the  everyday  use  of  the 
people.  Indicates  that  an  industry  that 
for  years  had  advanced  but  little,  has  jn 


A  Brick  Palace — North  Side. 


on  it  and  profit  thereby.  Where  a 
beaded  or  scrolled  brick  is  placed  so 
evenly  with  its  neighbor  that  there  is 
no  break  in  the  running  lines,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  the  good  architectural 
effects  that  are  produced  from  an  appar¬ 
ently  difficult  and  monotonous  material. 

The  building  itself  does  not  occupy 
all  the  room  that  was  assigned  to  the 
company  making  the  display.  Bunning 
from  the  building  and  surrounding  this 
space  is  a  low  wall  ot  brick,  capped  with 
a  coping  tile  which  is  one  of  the  pet 
products  of  the  factories.  A  few  gates 
or  entrance  places  are  in  this  low  wall, 
and  the  posts  are  surmounted  by  tall 
chimney  cowls  of  white  sand  terra  cotta, 
these  being  the  make  of  the  Hansen  Co. 
The  coping  tile  before  referred  to  are 
salt  glazed  and  provided  with  overlap. 
The  drip  is  over  both  sides  equally. 

It  has  so  happened  that  this  is  the 
only  organized  display  of  brick  made  in 
the  great  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts.  Why  this 
should  be  so  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
within  the  boundaries  of  Jackson  Park. 
All  other  displays  of  brick,  and  they  are 
very  few,  have  been  in  some  practical 
form  in  the  walls  of  a  building.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
spirit  of  the  company  mentioned  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Arts  Building,  and  the  structure  that  I 
have  just  spoken  of  is  a  worthy  display 
to  represent  the  great  corporation. 

One  of  the  features  perhaps  of  the 
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the  last  decade  made  great  strides.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  plain 
bricks  alone  in  the  way  of  ornament 
both  for  mural  work  and  the  interior. 
For  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  finishing  material  for  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house.  And  more  than 
this,  it  indicates  that  an  ordinary  brick 
is  capable  ol  being  improved  and  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  artistic  hand,  and  that  it  is 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  true  art  deco¬ 
rator.  It  is  capable  of  working  out  elab¬ 
orate  designs,  and  after  it  has  itself  been 
stamped  and  pressed  may  form  the  chief 
or  partial  element  of  broad  decorative 
works. 

A  BRICK  SHIP. 

The  World’s  Fair  has  added  another 
to  the  long  list  of  triumphs  for  the  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Wherever  it  has  gone  in 
the  world’s  history,  there  has  been  the 
founding  of  a  great  empire,  but  it  has 
remained  for  this  day  to  introduce  it  in 
naval  architecture.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  building  erected  by  the 
National  Government  and  containing 
a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work¬ 
ings  and  treasures  of  our  country, 
there  is  anchored  close  to  the  sea  wall 
the  battleship  Illinois.  The  anchoring 
part  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  the 
crew  has  little  fear  that  there-  will  be  a 
dragging  out  to  sea.  The  ship  is  upon 
solid  foundations  and  built  right  out  of 
the  water  from  brick.  However  the  lines 
of  the  real  man-of-war,  Illinois,  have 
been  followed  in  their  every  detail.  All 
over,  its  length  is  348  feet  and  it  is  59 
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than  elsewhere,  there  is  placed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  models  of  our  recent  war  ships, 
these  having  been  brought  from  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington.  They 
are  beautiful  pieces  of  workmanship, 
and  are  elegantly  mounted  in  brass  and 
silver.  Every  one  of  the  new  cruiser 
is  represented,  and  from  them  one  can 
obtain  a  perfect  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  reorganization  of  our  navy, 
and  see  in  immature  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  that  have  shown  the  world  again, 
that  the  Americans  are  the  greatest 
ship  builders  on  the  earth.  In  1812 
they  wondered  at  the  navy  that  broke 
the  power  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  and 
in  1893  after  years  of  inactivity  the 
world’s  record  was  again  broken  with 


the  New  York.  In  the  turret  room,  as  the 
space  beneath  the  turrets  is  called,  for  it 
is  from  them  that  the  loading  takes  place, 
beneath  the  rear  turret  is  a  collection  of 
paintings,  old  and  dingy  now,  but  such 
as  should  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  every 
American.  They  represent  some  of  the 
famous  sea  fights  of  1812,  when  the 
bravery  of  our  sailors  became  a  watch 
word.  Some  of  them  are  victories  un¬ 
der  great  odds,  and  others  are  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  courage  that  could  fight  . a 
losing  battle  to  the  bitter  end.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
the  fight  of  the  famous  Armstrong 
where  one  little  ship  fought  a  squadron, 
and  although  run  ashore  and  burned, 
she  so  crippled  her  adversaries  that  they 
had  to  refit  for  sea.  It  was  to  this  fact 
that  Jacksons  victory  at  New  Orleans 
was  in  a  measure  due.  The  large  gun 
of  the  Armstrong  lies  upon  the  bank  a 
short  distance  from  the  Illinois,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  thing  to  compare  the 
veteran  of  old  with  some  of  the  monsters 
that  now  make  war  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble. 

Every  phase  of  jack  tars  life  in  the 
uniform  of  the  American  navy  is  shown. 
The  -bunks  of  the  second  officer,  the 
cabin  of  the  captain,  and  the  hammocks 
of  the  men  are  all  shown.  The  sick 
bay  is  in  ready  shape  for  Dr.  Sawbones 
to  go  to  work.  The  cook  has  a  chance 
to  show  the  instruments  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  “prog,”  and  irr  fact  every 
department  is  shown  from  the  master 
gunner  to  the  powder  boy. 

Even  the  most  staid  presser  of  bricks 


The  Rookwqod  Exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 


feet  beam.  The  walls  alone,  or  in  more 
nautical  language,  the  hull,  are  built  of 
the  clay  material,  all  other  parts  being 
of  iron.  In  the  original  the  ship  is  one 
of  ten  thousand  tons,  but  the  one  here 
is  capable  of  sustaining  considerable 
more.  The  water  line  gage  is  steadily 
at  26,  though  we  suspect  its  accuracy. 

Eight  bells  are  just  sounding  in  quick 
successive  strokes;  that  means  that  it 
is  12  o’clock,  and  it  was  at  this  hour 
that  the  writer  first  went  aboard  the 
brick  man-of-war.  Above  the  water  line 
all  things  are  as  in  the  white  squadron, 
the  marines  pacing  the  deck  upon  his 
guard  mount,  and  the  jack  tars  being 
engaged  in  the  duties  about  the  ship. 
Above  deck  there  is  a  full  complement 
of  guns,  the  large  turrets,  two  in  num¬ 
ber  having  a  pair  each  of  the  huge  thir¬ 
teen  inch  guns,  the  giants  of  the  new 
navy.  Smaller  turrets  are  mounted  with 
the  eight  inch  rifles.  The  mechanism 
for  operating  these  guns  is  shown,  the 
loading  being  by  machinery  from  below, 
and  the  firing  from  the  conning  tower. 
This  latter  is  an  interesting  chamber 
near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  twelve  inches  of  steel.  The  open¬ 
ings  are  small  rectangular  spaces  not  an 
inch  wide  and  about  three  long.  In 
action,  the  steering  is  performed  from 
this  point.  The  military  mast  is  shown, 
and  is  a  very  good  place  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  near  buildings  of  the  Exposition. 

Below  the  decks,  the  ship  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  furnishing  from  one  in 
actual  service.  Nearly  all  of  the  space 
has  been  utilized  for  museums  of  various 
naval  branches,  and  the  display  of  curi¬ 
osities  from  our  naval  history. 

In  the  waist  where  there  is  more  room 


The  Brick  Ship. 
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can  find  something  upon  the  cruiser,  to 
stir  him  and  make  him  feel  glad  that 
he  came.  The  knowledge  that  it  is  built 
up  out  of  bricks  will  suffice  for  that,  if 
nothing  else. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POTTERY  ASSOCIA- 
CIATION. 

While  there  is  not  an  organized  dis¬ 
play  of  the  association,  a  number  of  its 
members  have  joined  together,  to  place 
upon  exhibition  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  a  generous  selection  of  their 
wares.  They  procured  a  liberal  spacing, 
and  have  made  it  into  a  very  attractive 
place  indeed,  with  stands  arranged  in  an 
open  system  of  aisles.  As  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  directly  beneath  one  of  the  glazed 


at  a  place  called  Sandbach.  While  it  is 
not  a  very  large  place  as  far  as  size  goes, 
it  is  a  great  place  in  the  trade,  and  has 
sent  an  able  exhibitor  in  the  British 
section.  Coming  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Mayer  found  that  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
the  region  near  Pittsburg  the  best  for 
his  trade,  and  settling  there  developed 
the  industry  just  mentioned.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  produce  the  finer  wares, 
but  are  content  to  make  the  best  quality 
of  white  granites  that  can  be  obtained. 
They  make  more  than  anything  else, 
an  underglazed  printed  ware,  and  a 
lustre  band  and  sprig  ware.  The  latter 
is  of  especial  value  because  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  gilding.  Wherever  gilt  is  applied 


portions  of  the  roof,  their  lighting  is 
superb,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
for  an  attractive  display. 

The  Rookwood  of  Cincinnati  has 
placed  a  small  line  of  their  wares  here 
also.  But  they  do  not  compare  with 
their  own  main  exhibit  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  hall. 

The  American  Kaolin  Co.,  has  shown 
some  of  their  clays,  both  in  the  ball  and 
crude  forms,  and  in  the  finished  ware  of 
the  finest  grades.  Numerous  hunks  of 
the  clay  is  placed  about,  moulded  in 
great  cubes.  Among  other  things  they 
show  is  a  new  silica  brick  for  the  stop¬ 
ping  of  kilns.  It  is  pure  silica,  and  is 
bound  by  means  of  a  process  that  is  kept 
secret.  They  are  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  sales  are  upon  the  increase. 

The  Potter  Supply  Co.,  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool  has  a  great  number  of  their  saggers, 
stilts  and  spurs  upon  exhibit.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  placed  in  jars,  and  the  lot  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  country  fair  fruit  dis¬ 
play. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  pottery,  there 
is  no  better  representative  of  the  regular 
line  goods  than  the  Mayer  Pottery  Co., 
of  Beaver  Falls.  Mr.  Mayer  learned  his 
trade  in  the  great  clay  fields  of  England, 


an  underglaze  of  brown 
is  applied; 
the  gold  be¬ 
ing  above 
this,  when  it 
wears  does 
not  look  so 
bad,  the 
brown  ‘rein¬ 
forcing  the 
color.  In 
their  printed 
wares  are  some  very  pretty  designs  in¬ 
deed,  in  neutral  and  dove  tones.  The 
method  of  printing  is  a  well  known  one 
to  the  trade,  the  Mayers  having  however 
a  secret  method  of  taking  the  oils  out  of 
the  colors  after  they  are  applied  to  the 
ware;  this  results  in  a  sharper  outline. 

Some  of  the  potters  have  placed  hand¬ 
some  pieces  upon  exhibition  here,  some 
of  them  comparing  favorably  with  the 
best  specimens  that  have  come  from 
abroad.  And  this  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
for  the  wares  from  Belgium  and  Austria 
are  beautiful  in  tl  e  extreme.  France 
is  not  behind  hand,  and  Japanese  clois- 
sonne  and  faience  are  beyond  belief  in 
their  loveliness. 


ROOKWOOD  POTTERY, 

Whose  works  are  located  near  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  were  among  the  first  of  the 
exhibitors  to  complete  their  display. 
The  floor  space  assigned  to  their  use, 
has  been  covered  in  a  decorative  and 
unique  way,  that  is  highly  suggestive  of 
the  art.  The  theme  is  a  symbolization 
of  the  two  elements,  fire  and  clay,  these 
entering  into  the  making  of  ware.  The 
designs  are  all  original  and  were  execut¬ 
ed  at  the  works.  Two  walls  of  warm  yel¬ 
low  fire-clay  body,  form  an  arcade  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  back  screen,  and  are  four  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet  long.  From  each 
rise  three  columns  shaped  as  alternat¬ 
ed  stacks,  from  which  burst  flame  shaped 
torches.  At  the  screen  is  a  small  por¬ 
tico  with  a  dome  having  the  outlines  of 
a  kiln.  Here  are  some  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Rookwood  product.  It  is  a 
true  faience,  and  is  made  from  the  clays 
found  in  the  Ohio  valley  about  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  decorators  are  all  graduates 
of  the  local  art  school,  excepting  one 
Japanese,  and  the  founder.  As  copies 
are  seldom  made,  there  is  great  encour¬ 
agement  for  individuality  and  originali¬ 
ty  of  design. 

I  was  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  a 
finely  formed  vase,  and  studying  the 
yellow  roses  that  blended  away 
into  the  soft  browns 
of  the  back  ground, 
in  the  aban¬ 
doned  fashion 


that  fallen  petals  take,  and  noticed  the 
lustre  known  as  “tigers  eye,”  a  mist  of 
glinting  gold,  like  the  finest  sands  glint¬ 
ing  in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  through  a 
brook  pool  that  has  been  disturbed. 
The  attendant  noticing  my  interest, 
glanced  at  the  bottom  and  remarked^ 
“That’s  the  Jap’s  work,  he  is  our  best 
designer.”  The  Japanese  painter  de¬ 
served  more  respect. 

Another  of  their  jars  had  painted  in 
a  bold  artistic  manner,  the  turbaned 
head  of  an  Egyptian  captain  of  the  guard. 
It  is  a  bold,  strong  face  and  worthy  a 
lasting  canvas. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  SETTING  AND  BURNING. 
Serial  No.  1. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

HIS  subject  lias  been  so  often 
discussed,  and  so  much  written 
about, that  quite  all  the  possible 
ways  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  are,  as  it  were,  stereotyped 
upon  the  minds  of  most  all  in¬ 
telligent  brickmakers.  Still, 
there  is  room  for  improvement, 
and  no  man  can  say,  “I  have  found  it,” 
and  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made 
until  the  means  for  improvement  are  all 
exhausted. 

The  inducement  to  make  the  art  of 
setting  and  burning  brick  more  gener¬ 
ally,  practicable  and  perfect,  will  stimu¬ 
late  inventive  genius,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  inducement.  The  two  main  in¬ 
ducements  are  the  saving  of  labor  and 
fuel,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
uniform,  well  burned  brick.  If  the 
supply  of  fuel  depends  on  wood,  coal, 
and  oil,  its  cost  will  gradually  increase; 
but  new  improvements  in  electricity, 
may  evolve  some  process  by  which  brick 
can  be  burned  as  well,  and  for  less  cost, 
than  with  any  kind  of  fuel  now  in  use. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  admitted  by  clear¬ 
headed  men,  that  such  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  it  has  come  to 
be  an  axiomatic  saying,  that,  “Things 
possible,  are  things  probable.” 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  PERFECTLY  BURNED 
BRICK  STEADILY  INCREASING. 

The  fact  that  in  all  the  past  centuries, 
very  imperfectly  burned  and  often  un¬ 
burned  brick  have  been  used  in  build¬ 
ing,  has  made  it  common  and  possible, 
that  the  same  absurdity  may  continue, 
and  many  architects  and  all  common, 
small  builders  still  use  imperfectly 
burned  brick,  as  well  as  other  bad  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  use 
salmon  brick  and  trashy  bats  in  the  in¬ 
ner  parts  of  walls.  The  brick  are  laid 
dry,  and  in  bad  mortar,  spread  so  that 
the  brick  are  seldom  well  bedded.  Bad 
brick  and  mortar,  and  careless,  bad  lay¬ 
ing,  are  common  defects  in  nearly  all 
brick  work.  These,  with  bad  founda¬ 
tions,  are  the  fruitful  and  common 
causes  for  the  daily,  serious  accidents 
that  occur  in  all  of  our  cities. 

THE  COMMON  BUILDER  WILL  CUT  PRICES 
TO  GET  A  SALE. 

He  depends  on  smoothing  things  with 
the  supervising  architect,  and  cheating 
the  owner,  so  he  goes  to  a  good  brick- 


maker  and  gets  brick  to  show  well  on 
the  outside,  and  to  a  bad  brickmaker,  to 
get  cheap  brick  for  all  inside  work,  and 
thus  the  life  and  property  of  the  tenant 
of  such  a  house  are  in  peril  all  the  time. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  fires  and  falling  of 
buildings  are  at  once  traceable  to  de¬ 
fective  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
yet  the  same  thing  goes  constantly  on 
in  all  of  our  cities. 

ARCHITECTS  DO,  OR  ELSE  SHOULD,  KNOW 
BETTER. 

They  ought  to  know  that  a  salmon 
brick  cannot  be  laid  to  make  good  work 
for  a  valuable  building.  They  ought  to 
know  that  brick  cannot  be  well  laid  dry 
and  not  well  bedded  in  good  mortar. 
They  ought  to  know  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  building  is  an  absolute  prere¬ 
quisite  consideration,  and  that  in  no 
case,  the  least  possible  defect  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  destroying  the  real  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  entire  structure. 

First  oj  all  to  he  considered  in  first-class 
brick  work,  is  well  made  and  thoroughly 
burned  brick,  and  in  order  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  such  brick,  the  setting 
and  burning  must  be  done  by  skill  and 
practice,  based  on  a  scientific  under¬ 
standing  of  the  art.  No  hear-say  or 
practice,  founded  on  some  vague  notion 
or  theory,  will  ever  enable  a  man  to  set 
and  burn  brick  with  uniform  certainty; 
he  must  first  learn  and  study  the  laws 
of  heat'  and  combustion,  then  he  must 
know  how,  best  to  apply  these  laws,  and 
get  the  best  and  most  perfect  distribu¬ 
tion  and  equalization  of  heat  throughout 
his  kiln.  To  do  this,  the  setting  of  brick 
is  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  WANT  OF  FREE  DRAFT  UP  THROUGH  THE 
KILN,  A  COMMON  FAULT.. 

The  old  way  of  setting  brick  was  to 
start  a  bench  for  the  end  or  outside  of 
a  kiln,  one  brick  and  a  third  in  width 
on  edge,  thirty-five  brick  long  and  five 
to  six  brick  high.  The  inside  benches 
were  set  two  brick  wide  and  two  brick, 
or  about  the  16th  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
top  course  of  the  benches  was  set  tight. 
Upon  these  courses  was  started  the  over¬ 
hangers,  each  projecting  toward  centre 
of  arch  about  two  inches,  until  they  met 
and  closed  the  arch. 

The  brick  were  set  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  space  between  two  brick 
was  covered  by  the  brick  in  the  next 
course,  or,  in  other  words,  the  joints 
were  broken,  so  that  the  brick  would 
set  and  stand  without  toppling.  It  was 
not  seen  or  considered  that  the  open 
spaces  thus  covered,  would  cut  off  all 
the  principal  draft  up  into  the  body  of 
the  kiln,  which  was  set  above  the  arches 


transversely,  three  over  three,  and  as  a 
common  rule,  thirty  brick  high.  This 
way  of  setting  brick  was  not  improved 
until  about  1832.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1832,  on  my  father’s  brickyard,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  made  the  first  inno¬ 
vation  on  the  old  methods  of  setting  and 
burning.  It  was  not  that  T  had  invent¬ 
ive  genius  so  much,  as  that  it  was  that  I 
did  not  like  hard,  slavish  work  well 
enough  to  keep  up  the  old  stupid  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  said  that,  “Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.”  I  think  that 
laziness  is  often  mixed  with  the  necessity. 
It  was  a  good  deal  so  with  me  when  I 
determined  to  make  brick  burning  more 
easy  and  certain ;  and  at  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  called  an  egotist,  I  will  tell  just  how 
it  happened : 

Late  in  the  brickmaking  season,  in 
1832,  my  father  had  a  kiln  of  thirty 
arches  to  burn;  he  had  all  the  needed 
fuel  and  laborers,  and  the  weather  was 
favorable;  he  directed  me  to  set  fire  to 
the  kiln.  It  was  of  the  old  fashioned 
style — two  brick  in  the  bench,  and  cased 
up,  with  no  furnace  outside  of  the  kiln. 
We  set  fire  to  one  side  and  “water- 
smoked”  about  60  hours,  then  it  was  in 
order  to  open  the  opposite  head  and 
close  the  head  we  had  dried  ofi,  and 
slide  wood  (“sliders”)  over  until  all  that 
head  was  “settled.”  Up  to  this  time,  I 
had  three  boys,  like  myself,  to  help  me, 
but  now  it  needed,  at  least,  six  hands 
on  watch — 6  on  and  6  off,  but  a  heavy 
snow  storm  backed  all  the  men  out  I 
had  engaged,  except  the  three  boys,  and 
my  father  told  me  to  close  the  kiln,  and 
we  would  burn  it  early  in  the  spring. 

The  boys  I  had  were  “perfect  bricks;” 
they  said,  “We  will  stick  to  you  and 
finish  this  kiln,  if  your  father  will  give 
us  the  money  he  was  to  pay  to  the  men 
who  deserted.”  I  proposed  this  to  my 
father,  but  he  said,  “It  is  impossible  for 
you  to  do  it.”  But  we  all  said,  “We  will, 
for  the  pay,”  and  he  relunctantly  con¬ 
sented.  For  over  three  days  and  nights 
we  charged  and  fired  that  kiln,  never  rest¬ 
ing  only  8  or  10  minutes  to  eat  and 
drink.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
prodigy  of  human  labor  performance, 
but  we  did  it,  and  did  it  successfully. 
But  I  then  and  there  told  my  father 
that  I  would  never  set  or  burn  any  more 
brick  in  that  way,  that  I  could  improve 
the  whole  thing,  and  would  do  it  next 
year  or  else  entirely  quit  the  business. 
So  I  think  both  necessity  and  laziness 
were  active  agents  with  me  to  improve 
on  the  old  ways  of  setting  and  burning 
brick. 

In  1833  I  set  my  first  kiln  three  in  a 
bench,  and  built  a  furnace  outside,  from 
the  kiln  four  feet,  and  fired  from  each 
side  of  the  kiln  at  the  same  time.  I  bad 
no  more  use  for  “home  poles”  with  a 
spike  in  the  end,  to  shove  “sliders,” 
(wood)  all  the  way  across  the  kiln.  I 
saved  20  per  cent,  of  wood  and  150  per 
cent,  in  labor,  and  made  a  sure  good 
burn. 

I  will,  in  my  next,  show  my  further 
progress  in  improved  ways  of  setting 
and  burning  brick. 
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A  NEW  FRICTION  CLUTCH  PULLEY. 


THE  utility  of  friction  clutch  pulleys 
for  power  transmission  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  long  and 
continuous  service,  and  to  the 
thoughtful  investigator,  no  argument  is 
needed  to  prove  that  the  advantages 
they  offer  make  them  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  and  profitable  in  the  long  run. 
The  instant  control  they  afford  over 
shafting,  belts  and  machinery,  and  their 
adaptability  for  high  speed,  service  and 
heavy  work  of  all  kinds,  make  them 


Imperial  Clutch  Pulley,  Manufactured  by  J.  W. 
Penfield  &  Son. 


are  not  required  with  clnlch  pulleys,) 
the  initial  cost  of  an  equipment  using 
clutch  pulleys  is  but  slightly,  if  any.  in 
advance  of  the  other  (and  admittedly 
inferior)  arrangement,  while  in  some 
cases,  by  using  clutch  pulleys,  the  cost 
is  even  less.  Even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  advantages 
afforded  by  clutch  pulleys  would  soon 
compensate  for  the  additional  cost,  and 
consequently  the  matter  of  first  cost 
should  not  deter  any  one  from  equip¬ 
ping  their  plants  throughout  with  fric¬ 
tion  clutches. 

Our  attention  has  lately 
been  called  to  an  improved 
pulley  of  this  kind,  called 
the  “Imperial,”  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  firm  of  J.  W. 
Penfield  &  Son,  of  Willough¬ 
by,  Ohio,  and  we  present 
herewith  cuts  showing  the 
general  appearance  of  the 
pulley  as  well  as  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  novel  manner 
of  construction,  it  is  claimed, 
secures  increased  efficiency, 
durability,  ease  of  adjustment 
and  quickness  of  repairs,  and 
at  the  same  time  overcomes 
the  only  valid  objection  here¬ 
tofore  urged  against  clutch 
pulleys  in  general. 

As  will  be  seen  by  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  sectional  view 
shown  herewith,  the  Imperial 
Clutch  Pulley  is  provided 
with  two  circular  friction 


well  nigh  indispensable  to  the  modern 
factory,  equipped  for  service,  speed  and 
convenience.  Shifters, — a  fruitful  source 
of  damage  and  wear  to  belts — are  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  belts  too  wide  to  be 
successfully  shifted  can  be  used  with 
best  results  upon  friction  clutch  pulleys. 
By  placing  the  clutch  pulleys  upon  the 
line  shaft,  all  the  belts  stand  still  when 
not  at  work,  still  further  decreasing 
wear  and  tear  of  belting  and  also  mak¬ 
ing  a  saving  of  the  power  which  would 
be  required  to  keep  belts  and  loose  pul¬ 
leys  in  motion. 

In  some  quarters,  the  mistaken  idea 
prevails  that  the  initial  expense  of 
equipping  a  plant  with  clutch  pulleys 
is  much  greater  than  where  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  with  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sary  driving  pulleys  with  double  width  of 
face  are  used.  The  fact  is,  that  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  loose  pulleys 
and  of  extra  wide  driving  pulleys  (which 


rings,  between  which  is  a  friction  disc. 
The  friction  disc  is  keyed  to  the  shaft 
and  turns  with  it,  while  the  balance  of 
the  mechanism  and  the  pulley  is  loose 
on  the  shaft.  The  clutch  levers,  of 
which  there  are  three  sets  on  each 
pulley,  clamp  the  friction  disc  between 
the  friction  rings,  thereby  setting  the 
whole  pulley  in  motion.  The  clutch 
mechanism  is  very  positive  and  quick 
acting,  giving  immediate  control  over 
the  pulley. 

The  friction  surfaces  of  the  friction 
rings  are  protected  by  stiips  of  insul¬ 
ated  fibre,  affording  an  extra  precaution 
against  wear.  These  strips  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  others  at  any  time,  and  this 
portion  of  the  pulley  kept  as  good  as 
new.  The  bushings  are  made  in  halves 
and  are  renewable.  They  are  babbitted 
and  can  be  removed  and  rebabbitted  at 
any  time  without  taking  the  pulley  from 
the  shaft.  As  the  bushing  and  friction 


surfaces  are  the  parts  subject  to  greatest 
wear,  the  manner  of  construction  of  the 
Imperial  Pulley,  permitting  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  these  parts  (as  well  as  of  all 
others)  readily,  enables  the  user  to  keep 
his  pulleys  in  perfect  repair  and  run¬ 
ning  order  and  adds  to  the  profitability 
of  the  investment. 

The  advantages  of  equipping  the  line 
shaft  with  clutch  pulleys  are  well  known 
and  appreciated.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  belts  stand  still  when  not  at  work, 
avoiding  wear  and  tear,  and  also  saving 
the  power  which  would  be  required  to 
keep  loose  pulleys  and  belts  in  motion. 
The  only  valid  objection  heretofore  has 
been  that  if  a  friction  clutch  pulley  on 
the  line  shaft  should  slip  and  require 
adjustment,  the  entire  line  of  shafting 
would  have  to  be  stopped  for  this  purpose 
or  the  pulley  would  have  to  be  thrown 
out  of  clutch,  losing  the  work  of  the 
machine  it  was  driving  until  the  shaft 
could  be  conveniently  stopped  and  the 
friction  of  the  pulley  increased.  This 
objection  has  been  entirely  overcome  by 
the  Imperial  Clutch  Pulley.  Owing  to 
its  manner  of  construction,  the  friction 
disc  is  the  only  part  of  the  pulley  that 
is  in  motion  when  the  pulley  is  out  of 
clutch,  the  clutch,  mechanism  and  the 
balance  of  the  pulley  being  loose  on  the 
shaft.  Therefore,  should  an  Imperial 
driving  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  slip  at 
any  time,  the  pulley  can  be  thrown  out 
of  clutch  and  the  adjustment  of  friction 
effected  without  stopping  the  shaft. 
This  feature  is  of  great  advantage  to  any 
establishment,  and  especially  to  works 
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where  constant  and  continuous  motion 
of  the  line  shaft  is  essential. 

The  Imperial  Pulley  also  enjoys  free¬ 
dom  from  injurious  effects,  due  to  cen¬ 
trifugal  force.  The  resistance  is  in 
direct  line  with  the  strain  ;  consequently 
centrifugal  force  does  not  exert  a  twist¬ 
ing  strain  upon  the  clutch  members, 
nor  th.ow  them  out  of  balance.  As 
the  friction  rings  move  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  centrifugal  force  cannot  accident¬ 
ally  throw  the  pulley  in  or  out  of  clutch. 
The  permanent  balance  of  the  clutch 
mechanism  and  pulley  being  assured, 
and  centrifugal  force  having  no  effect 
on  the  action  of  the  pulleys,  there  is 
apparently  no  limit  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  clutch  may  safely  be  driven. 

The  large  friction  surfaces  and  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  the  friction  make  the 
pulley  very  positive  and  reliable  in 
action,  and  it  will  transmit  all  the 
power  exerted  by  a  belt  of  the  size  for 
which  it  is  made. 

The  Imperial  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
is  free  from  complicated  devices,  has 
few  parts,  occupies  comparatively  small 
space  on  the  shaft,  is  light  running  and 
powerful.  The  fact  that  it  combines  all 
the  essentials  of  a  first-class  pulley  with 
freedom  from  difficulties  heretofore  en¬ 
countered  with  other  makes,  should 
make  it  a  most  attractive  appliance  and 
insure  its  widespread  adoption.  Further 
particulars,  estimates,  etc.,  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished  by  the  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  who  also 
produce  a  full  line  of  power  transmitting 
machinery  of  all  kinds  at  their  extensive 
works  at  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  77. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


THAT  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

It.  ROBERT  PORTER,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  late  census,  was 
asked  to  write  an  article  for  the 
Youth's  Companion,  giving  his  advice  to 
young  men,  as  to  the  vocation  in  life 
that  would  ensure  greatest  success; 
among  other  things,  he  said  the  profes¬ 
sions  were  crowded,  in  proof  of  this  he 
says,  that  doctors  and  lawyers  were  glad 
to  get  work  to  do»in  taking  the  census, 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three 
dollars  per  day,  while  clerks  in  stores 
are  glad  to  get  from  $30  to  $50  a  month. 
A  merchant  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  advertised 
for  a  bookeeper  at  $40  per  month,  and 


at  once  received  more  applications  than 
he  could  attend ;  in  the  same  paper  an 
advertisement  for  a  wood  carver,  at  $3.50 
per  day,  run  along  for  two  weeks  and 
no  response.  Mr.  Porter’s  advice  was  to 
learn  not  only  the  practical,  but  the 
scientific  part  of  mechanics  or  manufac¬ 
turing;  he  mentioned,  civil  and  mining 
engineering;  a  good  mining  engineer 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  mines,  could 
command  $10  to  $25  per  day.  The 
electric  light  and  power  plants  that  are 
being  erected  all  over  the  country  are 
under  the  supervision  of  young  men 
almost  exclusively,  as  it  is  something 
new,  older  men  do  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  learning  the  business. 

Training  schools  are  in  operation  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
young  men  go  and  fit  themselves  for  this 
work,  and  step  from  a  training  school 
into  a  lucrative  position  and  make  a 
complete  success  of  it,  too.  How  long 
would  it  take  a  man  to  learn  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  simply  using  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  without  the  aid  of  scientific  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  electricity,  or 
how  long  would  a  man  have  to  work  in 
a  mine,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assay  ores, 
and  do  the  work  of  an  expert  mining 
engineer.  Suppose  an  intelligent  miner 
who  had  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  practical  mining,  and  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  reading  books  written  upon 
the  subject,  and  twenty-five  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  had  managed  to  climb 
step  by  step,  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
and  was  able  to  take  charge  of  a  mine; 
would  it  be  right,  just,  or  reasonable, 
for  him  to  say  to  his  son,  “I  want  you  to 
be  a  manager  of  mines  sometimes,  but 
you  must  do  as  I  have  done,  you  must 
go  into  the  mine  and  work  until  you 
are  broken  down  and  gray  with  toil  and 
age;  and  get  your  knowledge  as  I  got 
mine,  I  have  no  use  for  those  colleges 
and  training  schools,  a  boy  will  never 
be  half  as  smart  as  his  father  unless  he 
travels  the  same  road.”  “Save  the  mark, 
there  is  nothing  like  natural  ability,”  he 
says.  Let  us  see  how  this  is;  a  young  man 
may  have  natural  ability,  he  may  be  a 
giant  in  physical  strength,  he  may  have 
a  high  intellect;  you  send  him  into  the 
arena  of  strife  and  competition,  like  a 
gladiator  withoutsword,sheild  or  helmet 
he  must  meet  and  combat  with  others, 
perhaps  inferior  in  physical  strength, 
and  “natural  ability,”  but  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  helmet  of  knowledge  and 
the  breast  plate  of  systematic  training, 
and  armed  with  the  sword  of  scientific 
truth,  and  this  stalwart  young  man 


soon  goes  down  in  the  unequal  struggle. 

In  the  days  when  there  were  no  swords 
shields,  or  helmets,  when  only  the  arms 
and  protection  that  the  Creator  gave  to 
men,  then  the  young  man  could  go 
forth  with  even  chances  of  victory,  but 
the  father  that  would  send  his  son  into 
the  field  at  this  day,  armed  only  with 
natural  ability,  and  perhaps  a  few  point¬ 
ers  that  he  might  get  from  his  old  fogy, 
mossback  sire;  well  he  don’t  care  much 
what  becomes  of  the  poor  boy,  to  say  the 
least. 

Mr.  Porter  says,  give  the  boy  an  edu¬ 
cation,  give  him  all  the  knowledge  attain¬ 
able,  that  pertains  to  his  business,  make 
him  an  expert,  in  other  words  equip 
him  thoroughly  for  the  race  that  is  be¬ 
fore  him.  No  intelligent  man  in  any 
line  of  manufacture,  would  think  of  try¬ 
ing  to  compete  in  the  markets  to-day, 
with  the  appliances  that  were  considered 
first-class  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  must 
keep  up  \^ith  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment,  or  fall  ignobly  by  the  wayside  and 
mournfully  watch  the  procession  go  by, 
and  the  only  consolation  the  poor  fellow 
has,  is  the  thought  that  the  good  old 
way  is  best.  If  these  things  hold  good 
in  other  arts  and  manufactures,  why 
not  in  brick  manufacturing.  If  scientific 
knowledge  and  systematic  training  is 
necessary  and  best  in  other  lines,  why 
not  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry, 'is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary  for  the  intelligent 
preparation,  drying  and  burning  of  clay 
wares,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  clay, 
but  to  the  fuel  as  well,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  expense.  The  manager 
should  know  something  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  of  fuel,  as  well  as  clay. 
He  should  understand  the  process  of 
combustion,  how  to  most  economically 
convert  coal  into  heat.  My  excellent 
friend  and  able  chemist,  from  Indiana, 
thought  it  absurd  that  a  brickmaker 
should  have  enough  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  to  analyze  clay,  that  he  had  been 
studying  clays  for  20  years  and  didn’t 
know  all  the  important  constituents  of 
clay  yet.  I  cannot  of  course  dispute  the 
professors  statement;  will  just  say  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry,  it  is  thus,  and  express 
the  hope  that  he  can  make  a  better  re¬ 
port  next  time. 

The  writer  said  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.:  “The 
time  is  coming  when  the  manager  of  a 
brick  plant,  must  be  not  only  a  practi¬ 
cal  brickmaker,  he  must  be  a  scientific 
brickmaker,  and  understand  chemistry 
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well  enough  to  analyze  clay,  and  say 
what  it  will  produce  before  it  is  burned.” 
This  brought  forth  the  professor’s  state¬ 
ment.  A  practical  brickmaker  of  large 
experience  with  the  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry,  can  examine  clay  and  give  a  tolera¬ 
bly  correct  opinion  as  to  its  quality,  and 
the  bricks  it  will  make;  if  he  can  do  this 
from  practical  knowledge  find  experi¬ 
ence  alone,  why  could  he  not  with  the 
aid  of  chemical  knowledge  applied  to 
confirm  his  practical  knowledge,  tell  in 
advance  pretty  nearly  what  a  given 
piece  of  clay  will  produce  when  burned, 
in  regard  to  strength,  shrinkage  and 
color. 

We  will  Continue  this  discussion  in  a 
future  number,  provided  we  are  not 
“knocked  out”  by  some  of  the  able  op- 
posers  of  systematic  training  of  clay- 
workers. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 

Paper  No  13. 

IN  RETURNING  to  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  let  us  first  briefly  glance 
at  chemical  nomenclature  again. 
The  naming  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  is  constructed,  as  much 
as  possible,  on  a  system,  so  that  it  may 
supply  information  concerning  the 
properties  of  elementary  substances  and 
in  the  case  of  compounds  to  tell  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  its  elements. 

You  will  remember  what  was  said 
about  those  substances  which  had  the 
terminal  “ate.”  To  refresh  your  memo¬ 
ries  a  little,  we  will  take  the  well-known 
substance  carbonate  of  lime,  (common 
limestone,  marble,  chalk,  etc.)  The 
word  carbonate  means,  carbonic  acid 
combined  with  some  other  substance ;  in 
this  case  it  is  lime,  with  its  formula  Ca 
CO3  ;  the  same  applies  to  all  the  car¬ 
bonates,  also  to  the  sulphates,  nitrates, 
phosphates,  etc. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  observe  that  the 
formula  given  above  does  not  read  in 
the  same  order  as  the  name ;  it  reads 
more  like  calcium  carbonate,  with  the 
addition  of  anatom  of  oxygen;  this  in¬ 
congruity  leads  up  to  the  new  nomen¬ 
clature,  but  for  the  present  only  hinted 
at,  and  taken  up  again  further  on.  It 
requires  no  very  high  attachments  in 
chemistry  to  see  the  inconsistency  of 
reading  formula  backwards ;  this  alone 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  call  for  reform. 
Therefore,  in  the  new  nomenclature, 
carbonate  of  lime  is  called  calcic  carbon¬ 
ate  ;  of  this,  more  anon. 

There  is  another  class  of  substances 


with  their  names  ending  in  ide.  Take 
for  example,  chloride  of  sodium,  (com¬ 
mon  table  salt,)  with  its  formula  Na  Cl, 
(reading  backwards  of  course).  Oxide  of 
iron,  (common  iron  rust  is  one  form  of 
it,  and  the  black  scales  seen  around  a 
blacksmith’s  anvil,  is  another  form  of  it). 
Iron  ores  are  usually  oxides  of  iron  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  formula  for 
oxide  of  iron  is  Fe  0,  this,  however,  is  a 
very  unstable  compound  which  rapidly 
takes  up  more  oxygen  and  forms  a  higher 
oxide,  usually  Fea  O3  ;  this  is  the  form¬ 
ula  for  red  oxide,  or  hematite  ore. 

Another  very  familiar  oxide  is  water; 
this  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  formulated 
H2  0.  It  would  be  an  immense  task  to 
even  mention  all  the  known  oxides  and 
very  briefly  describe  them. 

Besides  the  chlorides  and  oxides,  there 
are  iodides,  bromides,  phosphides,  sulph¬ 
ides,  etc.  These  ides  are  the  result  of  the 
chemical  combination  of  one  element 
with  another.  You  will  remember  that 
the  ates  were  the  result  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  acid  with  an  element.  The 
acids  are,  of  course,  compounds.  The 
ides  then  are  composed  of  element  com¬ 
bined  with  element,  for  example,  take 
the  oxides  and  chlorides  mentioned 
above,  and  their  formula  shows  them  to 
be  a  combination  of  two  elements. 

In  former  treatises  on  chemistry,  the 
sulphides  were  called  “sulphurets,”  the 
phosphides  phosphurets,  and  the  car¬ 
bides  carburets.  The  well-known  sub¬ 
stance,  known  as  iron  pyrites,  was  called 
sulphuret  of  iron,  later  on,  they  named 
it  sulphide  of  iron,  later  still,  and  it  is 
called  ferric  sulphide.  Similarly,  pbos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  was  changed  to 
phosphide  of  hydrogen  and  then  to 
hydric  phosphide ;  the  formulae  for  these 
are  respectively  FeS2  and  H3  P.  Those 
names  italicised  are  the  modern  ones, 
that  is,  they  are  modern  now  and  have 
been  used  for  the  last  21  years  to  my 
knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  definite 
system  of  nomenclature  has  yet  been 
agreed  upon.  Prof.  Wilson  says :  “There 
are,  at  present,  unfortunately,  several 
systems  of  nomenclature  in  use  in  this 
country.  Almost  every  writer  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  expedient  to  introduce  modi¬ 
fications  of  his  own,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  where  a  sufficient  authority  exists  to 
settle  the  question,  and  decide  between 
the  different  systems.  The  student 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  hear  the 
same  thing  called  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  place  where  he  happens 
to  be  working.” 


There  is  still  another  class  of  com¬ 
pounds  distinguished  by  the  termination 
of  its  name,  which  is  ite.  I  have  not 
mentioned  these  compounds  in  proper 
order,  if  I  had  done  so  the  ides  would 
have  been  named  first,  the  ites  second 
and  the  ates  third.  I  gave  you  the  ates 
first  because  you  are  more  familiar  with 
them.  v 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
three  classes  of  substances  is,  that  the 
ides  contain  no  oxygen,  while  the  ites 
and  ates  do ;  the  ites  containing  less  oxy¬ 
gen  than  the  ates.  If  you  examine  the 
formulae  of  the  Chlonites,  Brom fetes, 
Iodides,  etc.,  you  will  find  no  oxygen 
symbol  (O)  in  them,  we  must,  however, 
make  an  exception  of  the  oxides.  For 
an  example,  examine  the  following 
formulae : 

Na2  S,  sulphide  of  sodium,  or,  sodic 
sulphide  in  the  modern  nomenclature, 
Na  Cl  chloride  of  sodium,  or,  sodic  chlor¬ 
ide]  in  these  you  find  no  symbol  0,  but 
see  the  next,  Na2  H2  S  O2.  This  is  sul¬ 
phite  of  sodium,  or,  sodic  sulphite,  Na2  S 
O^IOif^O  sulphate  of  sodium,  or,  sodic 
sulphate.  This,  you  will  remember,  is 
also  known  as  Glauber’s  salt.  These, 
you  will  observe,  do  contain  oxygen,  also, 
Na20  oxide  of  sodium,  or,  scdic  oxide. 
You  will  also  observe  that  the  sulphate 
contains  more  oxygen  than  the  sulphite. 

Many  of  these  compounds  are  of  little 
consequence  to  the  clayworker  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  may  seem  waste  of  time  to 
learn  them,  but  the  advances  made  in 
my  short  time  is  something  marvelous 
to  reflect  on. 

The  brickmaker’s  duty  does  not  now 
end,  in  merely  shaping,  drying  and 
burning  clay.  He  is  now  called  upon 
to  vitrify  it,  to  glaze  and  enamel  it,  etc. 
Glazing  and  enameling  are  sealed  books 
to  the  majority  of  clayworker?,  and 
many  who  profess  to  know  all  about  it 
do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  it. 
They  build  and  sustain  their  reputation 
on  the  recipes  they  have  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  which  may  be  quite  successful 
at  one  works  and  a  flat  failure  at  the 
next.  Why  it  is  so,  the  empirical  glazer 
or  enameler  has  not  the  slightest  idea. 

This  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  time 
— not  many  years  ago — when  men,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  ahead  of  ordinary  iron  and 
steel  workers,  peddled  round  from  one 
works  to  another  a  mysterious  mixture, 
called  “physic,”  which  was  said  to  puri¬ 
fy  iron  and  steel.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  these  men  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  ingredients  composing  their“physic.” 
All,  or  very  nearly  all,  were  as  absurd  a 
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conglomerate  as  it  was  possible  to  mix 
up.  One  smart  gentleman  came  to 
England  from  the  United  States;  he 
carried  his  “physic”  in  his  pocket  and 
dealt  it  out  in  homeopathic  doses ;  he 
played  it  very  successfully  on  some  of 
the  Sheffield  steel  and  iron  manufact¬ 
urers,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  cleverest  metallurgists  that  ever 
visited  Sheffield — ,by  a  certain  class  of 
course.  With  the  utmost  sang  froid,  he 
would  take  a  pinch  from  his  vest  pocket 
and  drop  a  grain  or  two  into  a  pot  of 
molten  steel  and  then  talk  the  quality  of 
the  steel  into  the  manager  or  proprietor, 
as  the  case  might  be;  and  what  do  you 
think  this  wonderful  “physic”  was? 
Iodide  of  potassium,  or  potassic  iodide.  I 
have  taken  as  large  a  dose  to  cure  neu¬ 
ralgia  as  he  would  give  to  half  a  ton  of 
steel. 

The  clay  industry  is  not  without  its 
sharpers,  and  their  game  can  only  be 
blocked  by  superior  knowledge. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  IN  CHIMNEYS. 

w  /EARLY  all  chimneys  are  uninter- 
|\l  esting.  We  are  used  to  their 
I  1  plainness  and  simplicity,  and  for 
i  that  reason  are  not  disturbed  by 
what  we  see.  It  comes  pretty  near  be¬ 
ing  a  truism  that  we  can  get  used  to 
nearly  anything.  Lovers  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  have  had,  however,  rather  a 
hard  time  with  chimneys.  In  a  house 
that  should  naturally  be  picturesque, 
where  the  effort  has  been  to  make  it  so, 
we  find  many  lapses  in  the  way  of  chim¬ 
ney  tops.  We  have  pointed  out  before 
the  picturesque  interest  which  the 
chimneys  in  Edinburg  lend  to  that  city. 
We  might  here  point  out  the  fact,  that 
our  chimneys  have  degenerated  to  such 
a  degree  of  plainness,  that  they  lend  no 
interest  to  our  architecture.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  buildings  we  see  outside 
chimney  breasts,  and  that  they  are  often 
profusely  ornamented;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  cap  there  is  a  lapse,  and 
that  which  started  out  with  so  much  of 
promise  at  the  bottom,  finishes  with  a 
hardness  and  rigidity  which  is  chilling. 

In  these  days  when  good  mortar  stains 
are  provided,  and  when  hard  cements 
and  mortars  may  be  used,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  brick  layer  may  not  take 
some  liberties  in  his  work  and  construct 
that  which  is  picturesque  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  present  plainness,  which  is 
common  to  chimneys,  was  the  result  of 
poor  workmanship  and  worse  mortar  in 


the  past.  When  a  chimney  is  badly 
built  as  to  external  decoration,  every¬ 
thing  added  to  it,  influences  its  tempo- 


Fig.  1. 


rary  character ;  it  soon  rots  down  and 
reaches  a  state  of  decay.  But  with  good 
workmanship  and  good  material,  such 
as  are  now  available,  there  is  no  reason 
why  something  more  venturesome  and 
more  beautiful  may  not  be  used. 

The  illustrations  which  are  here  given 
are  from  French  examples.  They  are 
large  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  exact  reproduction  in 
much  of  our  work.  However,  it  is  true, 
that  there  are  not  many  ideas  which 
come  from  sources  outside  our  immedi¬ 
ate  locality,  which  are  capable  of  exact 
reproduction;  they  are  to  be  considered 
in  a  suggestive  spirit.  For  instance,  a 


Fig.  2. 


chimney  with  one  of  the  openings  on 
each  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  would 
have  an  interesting  quality;  then  again, 
one  might  use  a  band  or  two  of  differ¬ 


ent  colored  brick ;  say,  chocolate  with 
the  red,  and  thus  add,  in  a  simple,  un¬ 
obtrusive  way,  to  the  general  effect  cf 
the  chimney. 

Fig.  2,  is  much  more  elaborate  than 
the  other ;  the  top  is  covered  with  tile 
which  are  laid  in  cement  on  a  brick 
covering,  the  side  projections  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  same  way.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  stated  that  one  finds  the 
most  beautiful  chimneys,  those  which 
are  the  most  picturesque,  in  the  sections 
of  the  world  where  workmanship  has 
reached  a  high  standard.  In  Edinburg, 
in  which  city  one  will  find  the  very 
highest  class  of  mason  work,  there  are 
chimneys  which  are  elaborate  in  detail. 
In  France,  where  all  building  work  is 
regarded  seriously,  and  done  in  a  most 
painstaking  and  skillful  manner,  the 
chimneys  are  highly  artistic,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  little  unusual  detail  in 
connection  with  them. 


NEW  YORK  NEWS. 


WHAT  HAPPENED. 


BEFORE  my  last  article  was  set  up, 
one  of  the  many  changes  which 
so  often  occur  in  the  brick  mar¬ 
ket,  came  to  pass.  As  then  stated,  the 
market  was  in  good  shape  with  a  fair 
price  for  stock,  and  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  as  regards  supply  and  demand, 
exercised  by  shippers  they  could  con¬ 
trol  the  price  for  two  months  at  least, 
which  would  bring  them  up  to  August, 
when  shipments  would  be  larger  on  ac¬ 
count  of  accumulation  of  stock,  and 
would  then  place  the  market  in  the 
buyer’s  favor.  During  the  war,  both 
sides  were  surpised  at  times,  by  a  shot 
or  shell  coming  from  some  unexpected 
quarter.  Just  so  the  surprise  came, 
when  the  buyers  about  the  first  of  June 
informed  the  commission  men,  when 
they  tried  to  sell  their  stock,  that  they 
were  not  in  need  of  any.  As  Capt. 
Leash  said :  “Here  was  a  category,  fair 
market,  no  accumulation  at  the  dock 
and  demand  comparatively  gone.” 
What  was  the  matter?  A  day  or  two 
developed  the  cause  of  not  wanting  any 
stock,  when  a  fleet  of  40  barges,  besides 
sailing  vessels  were  on  the  market  for 
sale.  A  waiting  game  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  for  the  market  to  turn  their  way 
which  they  knew  was  sure  to  come. 
What  did  shippers  do,  withhold  send¬ 
ing?  No.  Did  he  tell  commission  men 
to  have  a  stiff’ back  bone?  No;  and  the 
result  is  soon  told,  a  decided  fall  in  the 
price.  The  last  week  in  May  some 
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brick  were  sold  for  $6§,  but  $6.50  was 
the  going  price  for  most  grades.  First 
week  in  June  the  “No  wanted”  com¬ 
menced;  second  week,  New  Jersey  price 
$5.75,  with  scale  down  toward  $5;  third 
week,  no  increase  in  price  with  good 
many  arrivals.  The  continued  good 
weather  has  allowed  the  uninterrupted 
laying  of  brick.  The  buyers  are  looking 
for  an  increase  of  arrivals, as  it  is  near  the 
Fourth  and  many  manufacturers  rush 
them  in  at  that  time.  The  last  week 
shows  a  stiffening  in  price,  as  some  are 
holding  back.  Within  the  past  two 
weeks  Hackensack’s  have  sold  as  low  as 
$5£,  quite  a  fall  from  $6.25  of  two  weeks 
before;  at  present  the  same  boat  is  on 
the  market  and  they  have  refused  $5f, 
but  whether  they  will  get  more  is  a 
question.  Time  will  tell. 

At  the  time  of  fall  of  price,  the  opin¬ 
ion  prevailed  that  the  buyers  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  keep  off,  for  fall  in 
rate.  I  will  not  say  such  was  the  case. 
The  time  favored  them,  as  men  in  the 
trade  ought  to  know.  It  comes  around 
each  year.  There  is  a  period  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  till  sometime  in 
June,  when  there  is  always  a  slow  mar¬ 
ket,  on  account  of  the  finishing  up  of 
old  work  and  the  beginning  of  new. 
The  manufacturer  sent  them  along  for 
fear  the  other  “fellow”  would  get  his  in, 
and  he  would  not;  and  the  short  buying 
of  a  day  or  two  brought  the  tumble  in 
price.  Will  it  be  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of 
the  season  ? 

THE  OUTPUT 

This  season  is  far  in  excess  of  last  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  weather  has  been 
uniformily  fine  and  the  yards  have  made 
steady  time.  The  scarcity  of  labor  has 
kept  the  production  down  somewhat. 
One  of  the  yards  has  wanted  to  start  the 
third  machine  but  could  not  get  the 
men.  Generally  after  the  Fourth  there 
are  always  less  men  around,  and  the 
probabilities  are,  this  year  will  prove  no 
exception. 

LABOR. 

The  laborer  of  other  idays,  the  Irish¬ 
man,  is  fast  becoming  a  back  number  • 
he  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  he  is  sure 
to  loaf  just  when  you  want  him  most, 
and  he  only  wants  to  do  such  and  such 
work.  For  two  or  three  days  or  more 
after  pay  day,  the  most  of  them  will  be 
drunk.  The  Pole  is  all  right  as  a 
green  horn  for  trucking.  When  he  is 
put  to  wheeling  brick  he  cannot  do  the 
work — yes,  he  can,  too,  after  a  fashionj 
give  him  time  enough,  andf;get  enough 
of  them,  and  they  will  get  the  hack  in, 


but  the  setter  is  in  danger  of  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  way  they  toss  the  brick. 
Pay  them  $1.50  a  day,  and  the  next  pay 
day  they  will  want  $1.75.  By  that  time 
he  has  fallen  in  with  other  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  they  will  post  him.  The 
colored  brother  makes  a  real  good  hand, 
but  he  gets  tired  and  rests  when  he  is 
most  wanted.  We  have  some  very  good 
ones  here  who  work  steady,  but  how 
they  do  drink  “lager!”  The  Italian  is 
the  boy  to  be  depended  on;  as  I  stated 
in  a  former  number,  truckers  hack 
the  brick,  and  for  truckers  hackers 
the  Italian  cannot  be  out  done.  To  get 
the  brick  up  is  one  of  the  trials  of  a  fore¬ 
man  here,  if  he  has  men  of  any  other 
nationality  to  do  the  work.  If  he  has 
Italians  he  can  rest  easy,  as  they  will 
attend  to  that  part  of  the  work.  As  is 
often  the  case,  they  cannot  get  their 
brick  up  the  same  day,  which  will  cause 
two  pits  of  brick  to  be  down,  but  they 
will  hack  them  after  quitting  time,  or 
come  down  at  3  a.  m.,  and  hack,  as  they 
do  not  like  to  lose  time.  I  have  seen 
them  go  home  after  the  pit  was  out,  if 
the  day  was  cloudy,  and  the  day 
before  the  brick  were  not  dry  enough  to 
hack,  they  will  come  back  several  times 
during  the  afternoon,  to  see  if  the  brick 
are  fit  to  hack,  and  at  seven  in  the  even¬ 
ing  hack  them.  He  will  be  around 
Sundays  to  get  up  his  Saturday  brick, 
without  having  to  go  after  him,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  other  men  hack, 
they  will  not  come  around  at  all  on 
Sunday.  The  Italian  is  sober,  the  ma¬ 
chine  never  has  to  wait  in  the  morning 
for  him,  he  will  be  the  first  around.  As 
a  brick  wheeler  he  is  not  so  good,  but 
on  the  yards  where  there  is  not  so  much 
rush,  he  will  do;  or,  if  it  was  universal 
on  yards  for  ten  hours,  he  would  be  as 
good  as  the  best.  They  are  the  coast 
line  Italians,  the  dark  swarthy  class  we 
have  here. 

COMPULSORY  HOURS. 

In  the  June  number,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Governor  of  New  York  signing  the 
ten  hour  bill.  There  was  a  joke  in  it. 
Whether  it  was  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed,  or  inserted  afterward  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Albany  could  not  have  read 
it.  As  placed  before  the  people  it  saysj 
“That  brick  corporations  must  make 
ten  hours  a  legal  days  work,”  but  does 
not  make  mention  of  the  individual 
manufacturer,  thereby  making  the  law 
void,  as  it  discriminates  against  corpora¬ 
tions.  I  will  quote  one  case  in  Haver- 
straw.  The  Excelsior  Co.’s  yard  is  owned 


by  a  corporation,  the  adjoining  yard  by 
an  individual.  The  Excelsior  yard  un¬ 
der  the  law  would  commence  at  seven 
and  quit  at  six,  while  the  next  yard 
would  commence  at  4  a.  m.,  and  quit  at 
sun  down.  The  corporation  would  not 
be  in  it.  As  a  brickmaker  was  the  fath¬ 
er  of  the  bill,  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  was  not  conversant  with  common 
law. 

ABUSE  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

In  a  former  number,  in  speaking  of 
the  use  of  coal  dust,  the  careful  handling 
of  it  was  set  forth.  As  then  said,  you 
may  have  all  the  confidence  in  those 
who  handle  it.  On  one  of  the  yards 
this  spring  when  burning  the  first  kiln 
the  proprietor,  an  old  brickmaker, 
noticed  that  the  kiln  was  keeping  hot 
without  much  wood.  He  asked  the 
foreman  how  he  was  coaling.  “The 
same  as  last  season,”  was  the  reply.  He 
had  burned  too  many  brick  in  his  day 
to  think  that  the  same  stuff  would  take 
less  wood -without  some  other  factor  be¬ 
ing  present.  When  the  kiln  was  opened 
quite  a  number  of  swelled  were  in  sight. 
He  then  watched  the  men  who  drew 
the  dust.  When  the  first  car  backed 
up  to  the  dust  heap,  the  cartman 
placed  the  box  in  cart  and  measured  it. 
He  then  looked  around,  and  not  seeing 
any  one,  he  threw  the  box  on  the  ground 
and  shoveled  the  dust  in  the  cart  till  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  enough.  The 
second  measured  his  load,  but  put  in 
two  boxes  more  than  he  should,  for  all 
the  men  think  of,  is  to  get  done.  On 
another  yard  the  dust  that  they  got  this 
spring  was  somewhat  coarser  than  usual, 
and  must  have  been  stronger,  as  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  lammies  in  the 
kiln.  As  the  foreman  has  uniform 
burns,  it  surprised  him. 

The  two  cases  show  that  any  one  who 
is  going  to  use  dust,  must  keep  a  super¬ 
visor  over  his  men,  as  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  In  the  purchase  of 
dust,  always  try  to  get  the  same  grade. 
The  bugbear  of  dust  in  brick  that  seems 
to  frighten  so  many,  would  speedily  be 
thrown  to  the  winds,  if  they  would  make 
a  trip  along  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to 
Haverstraw,  where  dust  is  used  on  all 
yards,  and  see  and  report  if  he  ever 
saw  anywhere  in  the  States,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  quantity,  made  as  many 
uniform  burns,  and  brick  not  set  bone 
dry  either.  “Tenderfoot’s”  advise  is 
good — not  to  experiment.  The  first 
person  who  used  dust  had  to  trust  to 
what  would  be  the  result. 

Why  could  not  any  one  who  wishes  to 
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commence  putting  dust  in,  try,  say, 
two  or  three  arches  in  a  kiln,  and  see 
,  how  it  works.  If  it  proves  satisfactory, 
he  can  increase  the  amount,  or  decrease, 
as  his  judgement  calls  for.  Because  a 
kiln  keeps  hot  easier  with  dust  than 
without,  should  not  scare  one,  as  any 
one  that  burns  brick  knows  what  a  hard 
brick  heat  is,  and  can  fire  accordingly. 

The  Hudson  river  is  not  alone  in  the 
use  of  dust.  Through  the  Eastern 
States  it  is  used,  and  in  some  sections 
they  burn  to  color ;  that  is,  no  white¬ 
wash,  as  some  think  that  whitewashed 
brick  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  are 
red  in  color.  Ideas  differ  very  much  in 
this  respect.  A  year  or  so  ago,  I  was  at 
30th  Street  when  a  dealer,  who  buys 
many  million  of  brick  each  year,  made 
this  remark.  In  looking  at  a  cargo  of 
brick,  where  the  top  was  very  uniform, 
I  said  to  the  captain,  “Am  I  not  to  see 
any  whitewashed  brick ;  I  would  rather 
see  the  top  of  the  cargo  as  they  run,  for 
when  I  see  whitewashed  bric’k  in  a  load 
I  know  they  are  hard.” 

QUANTITY  ON  HAND. 

Some  of  the  yards  have  as  many  brick 
under  shed  at  present  time  as  they  made 
last  season.  The  continued  good  weather 
has  permitted  a  steady  output,  and  the 
number  would  be  larger  if  the  men 
were  to  be  had.  What  has  become  of 
the  old  hands?  No  one  seems  to  know, 
as  the  scarcity  of  labor  seems  to  be  along 
the  Hudson  as  well  as  here. 

BOSTON  REPORTS 

A  combination  of  manufacturers,  with 
$8.00  and  $9.00  as  the  stated  price, 
and  they  say  that  they  could  make  it 
$12,  and  then  be  magnanimous.  Before 
a  month  is  gone,  the  report  also  comes 
from  Boston  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
skeleton  -  framed  building,  13  stories 
high.  The  first,  but  not  the  last,  and 
in  all  probability  the  combination  will 
feel,  in  time,  the  effect  on  their  demand 
— the  introduction  of  iron  as  building 
material,  just  as  their  brother  in  the 
trade  in  New  York  has. 

PRESENT  MARKET. 

It  is  not  the  $6.00  order,  as  yet,  $5.75 
is  about  top  in  exceptional  cases  for  a 
small  cargo,  but  a  continuance  for  any 
length  of  time  of  such  rates  is  not  looked 
for,  as  shippers  seem  to  be  hurrying 
forward  all  they  can.  Here  there  is  a 
yard  that  is  sending  stock  to  market 
that  has  not  shipped  to  a  cargo  during 
the  summer  months  in  three  years.  An¬ 
other  yard  that  did  not  send  a  brick  of 
last  season’s  make  to  New  York,  has  a 


barge  load  in  the  market.  In  another 
case,  all  the  brick  they  made  last  season 
went  to  the  local  trade  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  shipped  the  balance  to  New 
York  in  the  spring,  but  now  they  will 
commence  to  ship  just  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  boats.  So,  all  along  the  line, 
“Down,  down,”  will  be  the  cry. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

The  brick  business  in  the  far  west  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  booming.  There  is  a  great 
future  for  brickmakers  in  that  section 
as  the  country  develops.  The  Salt  Lake 
Pressed  Company,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  has  been  made  in  these  columns 
has  been  wise  enough  to  recognize  this 
fact,  and  has  fitted  up  their  plant  with 
reference  to  its  usefulness  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  a  recent  letter  they 
write,  “We  are  getting  along  splendidly, 
and  our  Mr.  Samuelson,  who  has  charge 
of  our  Boyd  Presses,  says  they  are  good 
for  twenty  years  wear  yet  to  come.  There 
are  no  mistakes  or  breaks  under  his 
care.” 

It  is  always  wise  to  build  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  those  in  rapidly  growing 
communities  especially  should  look  to 
the  wearing  qualities  of  their  outfits, 
rather  than  to  their  first  cost,  and  should 
also  arrange  their  plants  with  the  view 
of  their  being  easily  enlarged,  as  the 
business  increases.  Both  of  these  points 
are  frequently  sacrificed  to  save  a  few 
dollars  in  fitting  up  a  plant  in  the  first 
place.  _ 

WHAT  SOME  BRICK  MANUFACT¬ 
URERS  ARE  DOING. 

HEN  traveling  around  the  country 
we  always  make  it  a  point  to 
drop  in  on  the  brickmakers  if  we  can 
find  them,  and  see  what  they  are  doing. 
Recently,  while  in  Urbana,  Ill.,  we  called 
on  the  Sheldon  Brick  Company,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  concerns  of  this 
kind  in  the  West.  This  yard,  we  think, 
was  established  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sutton  & 
Sheldon,  Clarance  Sheldon  being  its 
head  and  manager.  Poor  Sheldon  was 
one  of  the  brightest  young  men  in  the 
profession,  and  had  he  lived  would 
certainly  have  made  his  mark.  This 
concern  started  out  using  three  Old 
Reliable  machines,  but  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  they  put  in  a  steam  power 
Quaker  machine  and  Fletcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill.  They  took  a  lively 
interest  in  street  paving  in  its  earliest 


days,  and  their  plant  has  been  run 
largely  in  making  brick  for  that  purpose, 
they  being  heavy  contractors  for  putting 
down  the  pavement.  Last  spring  they 
over  hauled  their  works,  put  in  one  of 
the  latest  improved  heavy  Quaker 
machines,  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pug  Mills, 
and  other  appliances.  They  are  now 
turning  out  45  M  brick  every  day  in 
nine  hours,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes,  the 
Sec.  and  General  Manager,  says  they  in¬ 
tend  increasing  to  50  M  per  day  for  their 
regular  day’s  work. 

This  yard  has  been  a  success  from  the 
very  start,  owing  entirely  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  first,  of  machinery  fitted  to  their 
particular  work,  and  then  to  its  business¬ 
like  management  by  men  who  under¬ 
stood  their  business;  first  by  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don,  who  unfortunately  was  taken  off  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  and  since  his 
death  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes,  who  is  a  man 
full  of  energy  and  ability  and  knows 
how  to  run  a  brickyard.  We  know  of 
some  in  the  business  who  could  take 
pointers  at  this  place  to  their  advantage. 


sssssssssssssssssssss. 


Advertise !  Advertise ! 

Art  in  asking  him  who  buys— 

There  the  merchant’s  secret  lies. 
Advertise. 

Advertise !  Advertise ! 

He  succeeds  is  he  -who  tries; 

Who  is  asked  is  he  who  buys. 
Advertise. 

Advertise !  Advertise ! 

He  is  heard  is  he  who  cries, 

Waiting  never  won  a  prize. 

Advertise. 

Advertise !  Advertise ! 

Wealth  is  won  by  enterprise ; 

Slow-Go  sits  and  sobs  and  sighs. 
Advertise. 

Advertise !  Advertise ! 

Trade  on  paper  wings  must  rise, 

Like  the  kite  that  cleaves  the  skies. 
Advertise. 

Advertise !  Advertise ! 

Ink  on  paper,  ere  it  dries, 

Speaks  for  you  where’re  it  tries. 
Advertise. 

Patronize !  Patronize ! 

Printer’s  ink  if  you  would  rise ; 

Busy  wings  make  busy  hives. 
Advertise. 

Exchange. 


AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


She — “So  that’s  a  gondola?” 

He — “It’s  a  gone  dollar.” — Judge. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


THE  WORLD  S  FAIR  CITY. 

Chicago  Brickmakers  Having  a  Sea¬ 
son  of  Rest,  Owing  to  a  Dull  Market. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

“Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been.” 

It  might  have  been  that  brickmaking 
in  Chicago  during  this  glorious  World’s 
Fair  year  was  flourishing  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  but  sad  to  relate,  it  isn’t.  Compar¬ 
atively  lew  of  the  yards  are  running  and 
the  demand  and  prices  are  at  the  lowest 
mark  since  1878.  One  year  ago  the 
price  of  common  brick  in  this  market 
from  $7.00  per  M  as  a  minimum  to  $7.50 
as  a  maximum.  Now  it  is  weak,  with 
$4.75  as  a  minimum  and  $5.25  as  a  max¬ 
imum.  Labor,  fuel,  etc.,  are  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  the  man  who  figures 
closely  is  unable  to  see  a  margin  on  his 
side.  The  result  is  that  few  brick  are 
being  made  and  fewer  still  are  disposed 
of  at  any  price.  The  wise  men  who  at- 
tributedl  ast  year’s  prosperity  to  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  raise  and  maintain  price,  now  see  that 
“All  the  King’s  oxen  and  all  the  King’s 
men”  could  not  do  so  when  the  supply 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand. 
For  the  present  Chicago  is  overbuilt, 
and  the  younger  manufacturers  are 
learning  what  the  older  ones  ascertained 
in  ’73,  viz.,  that  no  branch  of  business 
feels  the  effects  of  a  financial  depression 
more  quickly  than  the  building  trades. 
Food  and  clothes  must  be  had,  but  new 
houses,  factories,  etc.,  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Patience  must  be  exerc’sed  and 
we  must  be  content  to  live  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  recollection  of  the  past  years 
of  prosperity.  In  the  mean  time  Chica¬ 
go  brickmakers  are  taking  in  the  sights 
of  the  White  City.  They  ride  in  the 
electric  launches,  walk  around  the  par¬ 
apets  of  the  Manufacturers’  Building, 
gaze  in  awe  struck  wonder  at  the  exhibits 
of  the  Transportation  Building,  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  intricate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  machinery  of  Machinery  Hall,  and 
vary  the  monotony  of  sight-seeing  by  a 
ride  in  the  Ferris  Wheel.  Then  they 
rest  (and  they  all  do  this)  while  viewing 
the  voluptuous  contortions  of  the  wil¬ 
lowy  Egyptian  maidens  or  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Hagenbeck  exhibit  of  trained 
animals.  They  have  time  to  go  around 


with  their  brother  brickmakers  and 
show  them  the  Fair  and  the  fair  and 
still  have  money  enough  to  pay  their 
own  fare.  Brickmakers  have  called  on 
me  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  several  foreign  countries  and  all  are 
unanimous  in  their  praises  of  what  they 
have  seen.  Let  the  rest  come. 

D.  V.  Purinoton. 

Chicago,  July  10,  1893. 

Fires,  Furnaces  and  Flues. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Mr.  J.  B.  Plumb,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  asks 
the  following,  which  you  have  referred 
to  me’ for  an  answer: 

“I  am  using  round  down  draft  kilns 
26  feet  diameter  inside,  with  main  flue 
36  by  40  inches  to  stack ;  the  stack  is 
44  inches  square,  40  feet  high,  burning 
slack  coal  for  brick  and  drain  tile. 
Would  I  get  better  results  in  the  way  of 
fuel  expense  if  stacks  were  higher  ?” 

In  replying,  I  will  first  say  that  the 
data  is  hardly  sufficient  to  use  as  a  basis 
in  formulating  a  definite  answer.  Slack 
coal  requires  a  good  draft  to  burn  it 
successfully.  If  Mr.  Plumb’s  draft  is 
good  and  the  slack  is  readily  consumed, 
probably  no  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  building  the  chimney  higher. 
Economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  the 
draft,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel 
consumed.  If  the  draft  is  sufficient  for 
the  fuel  capacity  of  the  furnaces,  as  con¬ 
structed  at  present,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  building  the  stack  higher. 

Not  knowing  the  area  of  grate  surface, 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  within  a 
given  time  and  so  forth,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  or  not  better  results 
would  be  gained  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  chimney,  or  whether  it 
is  already  sufficiently  high. 

Jt  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  builders 
of  modern,  improved  and  patented 
kilns  are  abandoning  the  use  of  high 
stacks,  and  yet  they  advocate  economy 
of  fuel  as  one  of  the  claims  in  favor  of 
their  kilns. 

The  amount  or  weight  of  mixed  gas 
discharged  by  a  chimney,  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  density. 
According  to  Professor  Rankine,  this 
becomes  a  maximum  and  “The  best 
chimney  draft  takes  place  when  the  ab¬ 
solute  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the 
chimney  is  to  that  of  external  air,  as  25 
to  12.”  When  this  condition  is  attained, 
“The  density  of  the  hot  gas  is  one-half 
of  that  of  the  external  air.” 

The  Professor  goes  on  and  says :  “It 


may  be  laid  down  as  a  practical  rule, 
that  to  insure  the  best  possible  draught 
through  a  given  chimney,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hot  gas  in  the  chimney 
should  be  nearly,  but  not  quite,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  melt  lead.” 

This,  of  course,  is  strictly  theoretical 
and  applies  to  chimneys  that  are  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the  furnace  without 
the  intervention  of  a  mass  of  material 
that  will  remove  the  heat  from  the  gases 
on  their  way  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney,  as  the  brick  or  tile  in  a  kiln 
will  do. 

In  estimating  the  size  or  capacity  of  a 
chimney  for  tile  or  brick  kilns,  it  is  not 
the  size  of  the  kiln  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  area  of  grate  surface  and 
amount  of  coal  to  be  burned  within  a 
given  time. 

In  designing  and  proportioning  kilns 
and  the  “appurtenances  there  to,”  it  is 
important  to  know  how  much  fuel  will 
be  required  within  any  given  time  to 
produce  the  best  results.  When  this  is 
known,  the  number  and  size  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  area  of  grate  surface,  capacity 
of  flues  and  the  height  and  interior 
sectional  area  of  the  chimney  can  be 
calculated  from  formula  known  to  me¬ 
chanical  engineers. 

Probably  the  method  most  commonly 
adopted  is,  to  decide  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  furnaces  necessary  to  produce 
sufficient  heat  to  burn  the  kiln  success¬ 
fully.  This  is  usually  determined  by 
intuition,  or  decided  by  exercising  the 
judgment  rather  than  by  calculation 
according  to  the  laws  discovered  and 
rules  laid  down  by  scientific  experts  in 
the  subject  of  heat  and  combustion. 

Experience  has  taught  the  furnace 
capacity  that  is  necessary  to  burn  a 
kiln  of  any  given  size,  and  this  practical 
knowledge  may  be  relied  upon  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  judgment  in  designing  new 
kilns. 

In  reality,  this  practical  judgment,  is 
the  best  and  almost  the  only  method 
that  can  be  utilized  in  designing  kilns, 
since  the  conditions  and  requirements 
in  the  various  stages  of  burning  are  so 
different  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  any  fixed  rules  to  them. 

Having  decided  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  the  furnaces  to  be  used  for  a 
kiln,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation 
to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the 
chimney  that  will  serve  these  furnaces. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
size  or  capacity  of  the  chimney  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kiln, 
since  the  larger  the  kiln  the  more  fuel 
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and  furnace  capacity  is  required,  there 
are  probably  no  rules  or  formula  given 
whereby  the  relative  capacities  of  kiln 
and  chimneys  can  be  calculated. 

Although  the  kiln  may  be  considered 
simply  as  an  enlargement  of  the  passage 
from  the  furnaces  to  the  chimney,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  spaces  in 
the  floor  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
their  capacity,  after  the  kiln  is  set,  is 
equal  to,  or  greater,  than  that  of  the 
main  flue  and  chimney. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  sectional  area  of 
a  chimney  for  a  kiln  larger  than  would 
be  required  by  the  furnace,  since  it  is 
intended  to  carry  away  the  water-smoke 
from  the  ware  in  the  kiln  in  addition  to 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
within  the  furnaces. 

In  speaking  of  grate  surface,  it  is  only 
intended  to  use  this  as  a  basis  for  meas¬ 
uring  furnace  capacity  or  the  amount 
of  fuel  to  be  consumed.  It  is  customary 
to  speak  of  furnaces  as  being  capable  of 
burning  so  much  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  within  a  given  time. 

The  chimney  capacity  necessary  to 
serve  any  style.of  furnace  whose  capacity 
is  known,  can  be  estimated  by  compari¬ 
son  with  a  furnace  with  grates  of  suffi¬ 
cient  area  to  consume  an  amount  of 
fuel  equal  to  that  burned  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  furnace  under  consideration. 

If  Mr.  Plumb  succeeds  in  getting  his 
fires  hot  enough  without  much  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  stoker,  and  the  slack 
burns  readily,  I  see  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  building  the  stack  higher. 

If  the  fires  burn  slowly  and  require 
much  urging  to  secure  sufficient  heat, 
better  results  might  be  obtained  by 
building  the  chimney  higher,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
chimney.  Maybe  the  grates  are  too 
close  and  do  not  admit  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air  to  burn  the  slack  as 
rapidly  as  is  necessary.  The  furnace 
doors  may  admit  more  cold  air  than  is 
required  for  the  perfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel,  and  thus  reduce  the  heat.  The 
draft  may  be  retarded  by  the  floor  of 
the  kiln  being  too  tight. 

Many  chimneys  are  blamed  when 
they  are  not  at  fault,  but  are  made  to 
bear  the  blame  that  is  due  to  improperly 
constructed  floors,  choked  air  passages 
or  obstructed  tunnels. 

After  the  gentleman  has  fully  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  grates,  furnace 
doors,  kiln  floor  and  flues  under  the 
kiln  and  to  the  stack  are  properly  con¬ 
structed,  and  working  satisfactorily,  and 
that  the  fireman  is  skilled  and  manages 


his  fires  in  the  best  manner,  it  will  do 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  chimney. 

Experience  and  observation  has  taught 
me  that  many  chimneys  are  made  to 
bear  censure  that  belongs  somewhere 
else.  Any  ordinary  chimney  will  give 
satifaction  if  it  has  a  competent  corps  of 
assistants.  D.  W.  Stookey. 

How  To  Calcine  Clay— A  Query. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

I  would  be  very  grateful  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  had 
practical  experience  will  tell  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  midly  calcine  clay 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  (to  pass  a  No.  70  sieve.) 

It  must  first  be  heated  so  as  to  drive 
out  all  the  moisture,  which  in  a  fat  clay 
takes  some  trouble  and  a  red  heat.  I 
presume  a  drying  flat  is  the  only  way;  if 
so,  what  is  the  best  plan  to  construct  an 
economical  one,  and  what  fuel  would  it 
require  to  dry,  say  100  tons  per  week.  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  practical  sug¬ 
gestion.  Hy  Clay. 

[By  referring  to  an  article  by  Alfred 
Crossley  on  page  314  and  315  of  October 
’91  issue  of  the  Cl  ay- Worker,  entitled 
“Calcining  Clays,”  and  to  “Hints  on 
Brickmaking,”  No.  73,  page  382  March 
’93  issue,  which  describes  the  method  of 
construction  and  operating  a  hot  floor 
dryer,  the  desired  information  may  be 
obtained. — Ed.] 

The  Other  Side. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  my  letter  published  in  the  May 
number  I  said  that  “large  bodies  move 
slowly.”  Well,  I  think  that  is  true  and 
from  subsequent  experience,  I  am  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  belief  that  when  once  in  mo¬ 
tion,  results  follow  quickly;  at  least  such 
was  the  case  with  us.  About  the  time 
my  letter  reached  you  the  company  I. 
C.  K.,  of  whose  tardiness  I  complained, 
commenced  to  lay  the  track  to  our  yard 
and  had  it  completed  in  three  days.  It 
made  me  feel  bad  to  think  that  I  had 
said  anything  about  the  I.  C.  R.,  not 
treating  its  patrons  as  it  should,  for  they 
have  since  fixed  us  up  in  good  shape.  I 
think  the  company  is  doing  all  it  can 
for  its  patrons,  and  where  parties  will 
show  any  disposition  to  open  up  any 
enterprise  along  their  line,  the  company 
will  meet  them  half  way  and  give  them 
every  assistance  reasonable,  and  I  can 
say  the  trafic  department  is  0.  K.  We 
have  had  no  trouble  so  far  in  getting 
cars,  they  keep  one  man  on  the  road  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  its  patrons  and  he 


is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  If 
there  is  an3Tthing  needing  attention,  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  notify  him,  and  things 
ivill  soon  be  righted.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Hays  the  traveling  freight  agent.  I  told 
you  that  the  brick  were  on  the  boom 
here,  and  when  I  wrote  such  was  the 
case.  When  we  commenced  to  deliver 
them  we  did  not  get  the  chance  to  ship 
many,  for  an  order  came  along  the  line 
to  stop  shipping.  The  brick  on  this 
road  had  been  bought  up  by  one  man, 
and  the  yards  sent  them  to  him  so  fast? 
that  he  was  completely  blockaded  and 
is  not  much  better  yet.  Some  of  those 
who  started  up  this  spring,  have  already 
found  out  that  a  brick  yard  is  not  a  gold 
mine,  and  I  think  there  will  be  some 
yards  this  fall  that  can  be  had  very 
cheap,  as  the  capital  will  all  begone  and 
nothing  left  but  experience. 

J.  T.  Moore, 

Osyka,  Miss. 


About  Continuous  Kilns. 

Editor  C  lay  -Worker : 

Having  had  some  success  in  burning 
fire  brick  in  continuous  kilns,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  a  few  lines  on  the  principles 
and  workings  of  them,  might  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  principle  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  should  be;  first,  to  attain  'and 
then  maintain  such  heat,  so  that  all  the 
coal  put  in  the  feed  holes,  is,  within  five 
minutes  converted  into  gases,  all  the 
smoke  consumed  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
dross  from  such  coal  being  of  the  small¬ 
est  quantity  possible,  not  to  exceed  eight 
barrows,  (if  kiln  is  properly  worked)  in 
a  chamber  of  25  M.  capacity.  Second, 
all  such  gases  should  be  confined  and 
passed  into  the  green  hot  brick,  and  not 
escape  up  chimney  shaft,  only  steam 
and  water  smoke  should  go  that  way. 
Third,  the  hot  air  flues  should  be  so 
arranged,  that  surplus  heat  during  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooling  off  chambers  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  wet  brick  (just  stiff’ 
enough  to  sustain  their  own  weight)  at 
a  temperature  of  from  100  to  200  de¬ 
grees,  first  rising  gradually  to  at  least 
1,000  degrees,  and  thereby  allowing  the 
brick  to  prepare  for  the  fire.  Fourth, 
after  such  drying  process  the  heat 
should  be  admitted  to  commence  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  first  gradually  increasing 
every  hour  till  the  highest  required 
heat  is  obtained.  On  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  such  heat  depends  a  good  deal 
of  the  successful  burning  of  all  brick. 
A  kiln  aiming  at  less  than  this,  falls 
short  of  what  the  continuous  kiln  prin¬ 
ciple  has,  can  and  is  being  made  to  do 
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at  the  present  time.  A  continuous  kiln 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  means  it  to  be 
successful,  is  best  likened  to  a  mouse 
under  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  it  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  watched. 

Sufficient  air  should  be  admitted  at 
the  back  of  the  kiln,  to  push  forward 
the  fire  without  cracking  or  damaging 
the  goods  (especially  is  this  required  in 
burning  vitrified  or  paving  brick,  which 
in  some  red  clays  are  liable  to  crack  if 
cooled  oft  too  quickly. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  the  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  and  worked  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  can  be  made  to  burn  from  one 
and  one-half  to  six  chambers  per  week, 
at  will  of  burner  to  suit  the  output  of 
machinery.  As  to  reputation,  a  good 
many  firms  have  lost  instead  of  gained, 
all  because,  in  many  instances  brick 
yard  proprietors  will  allow  their  own 
men  to  start  the  kiln,  instead  of  doing 
like  others  have  been  obliged  to  do, 
have  a  proper  training  in  the  continu¬ 
ous  principle.  It  is  as  good  policy  to  take 
a  laborer  out  of  the  field  and  put 
him  at  the  head  of  a  hospital,  as  to  put 
an  ordinary  clamp  or  common  kiln 
burner  in  charge  of  a  continuous  kiln. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  where 
continuous  kilns  are  properly  construct¬ 
ed,  and  intelligently  operated,  they  are 
more  economical  than  the  old  style 
kilns.  A  Burner. 

Among1  the  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

During  the  past  few  days  I  have  visited 
Franklin,  Pa.,  where  I  was  very  much 
pleased  in  viewing  progress  at  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Paving  Brick  Co’s,  plant.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  9  years  since  my  last  visit  to  this 
pretty  town  on  the  banks  of  old  French 
Creek,  and  upon  the  truck  garden 
patch  of  9  years  ago,  I  found  a  large 
and  increasing  (in  size)  brick  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  shale  brick  for  street 
pavers.  At  the  present  time  “Every 
body  and  the  cook,”  are  engaged  there 
in  building  a  continuous  kiln  of  im¬ 
mense  size.  It  is  of  the  Sercombe, 
Osman  &  Warren  type,  and  to  one  un¬ 
used  to  the  style,  looks  very  massive,  but 
simple  of  construction. 

Mr.  Cramer,  the  Sup’t.,  very  kindly 
gave  me  all  the  information  asked  for. 
He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  large, 
(6-foot  tall)  fellows  one  often  runs  ac- 
cross,  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  a  brother 
brickmaker  a  part  of  what  he  knows 
about  making  the  paving  material  of 
the  future. 

This  plant  was  started  four  years  ago, 


so  Mr.  C.  told  me,  at  an  expense  of 
$20,000  before  making  a  brick,  breaking 
machinery  about  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
placed;  finally,  getting  a  machine  that 
would  stand  the  racket  all  0.  K.  Their 
first  kilns  were  old,  square  up-draft, (now 
being  torn  down  to  make  room  for  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,)  then  4  round  down-drafts, 
where  the  writer  saw  some  very  hand¬ 
some  vitrified  brick,  all  burned  with 
natural  gas. 

The  expectations  are  that  this  new 
kiln  will  burn  their  shale  more  com¬ 
pletely  and  at  much  less  cost  than  old 
style,  and  it  does  look  very  reasonable. 
The  shale  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
bluffs,  about  300  yards  away  from  the 
works  and  is  of  a  magnificent  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  present  face 
must  be,  at  least,  75  feet  high,  and  will 
still  be  higher  as  they  go  back  into  the 
hill.  I  am  informed  that  this  can  be 
quarried  and  put  into  the  works  for  25 
cents  per  M, — certainly  a  very  reasonable 
price.  This  same  Company  also  have 
underway  a  new  dryer,  expecting  by  the 
use  of  this  to  do  away  with  the  present 
method, — a  hot  floor,  where  the  brick 
are  hacked  to  dry. 

Franklin  shows  her  faith  in  these 
brick  by  having  paved  several  streets, 
which,  by  the  way,  make  the  little  city 
look  very  cleanly. 

During  my  visit  at  Homestead,  I  spent 
several  days  in  the  “Smoky  City,”  where 
I  also  found  Booth  &  Flynn  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  continuous  kiln  of  still  an¬ 
other  pattern.  Results  —  sometimes  a 
good  chamber,  then  again  a  poor  one. 
The  dry  press  brick  made  at  this  place 
though,  were  very  well  made  by  the 
Simpson  press.  Material  used,  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  “red  bastard  fire  clay,”  I 
should  call  it,  and  yellow  clay  and 
spalls  of  sandstone,  the  brick  coming 
from  the  machine  hard  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  very  roughly,  still  keeping  the 
corners  in  good  shape.  The  Company 
have  erected  for  themselves  an  office 
building  on  4th  Ave.,  with  these  brick 
for  fronts.  If  their  material  was  screened 
a  little  more  carefully,  the  brick  would 
be  smoother  and  make  a  better  front. 

Building  operations  in  Pittsburgh  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  (early  in  June,) 
were  not  fully  under  way,  but  since  my 
former  visit  of  one  year  ago,  I  notice 
many  improvements  notably,  Joseph 
Horne  &  Co., on  Penn.  Ave., an  immense 
building  of  buff  brick  and  terra  cotta,  a 
large  school  building,  Cor.  8th  and 
Duquensway,  of  mottle  brick,  and  Solo- 
man  &  Rubens’  mammoth  clothing 


house,  on  Smithfield  St.,  of  buff’  brick  ; 
Kauffman’s  also  have  built  a  large  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  already  large  establish¬ 
ment,  using  red  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

Pittsburgh  is  “right  in  it,”  it  seems,  as 
those  hills  can  all  be  ground  into  brick. 
Some  excellent  samples  of  dry  press 
brick  were  found  at  the  Kensington 
Improvement  Office,  both  red  and  buff. 
I  am  told  a  pretty  tough  yarn  about 
some  of  the  material  at  this  plant.  It  is 
this,  that  while  the  kiln  is  still  red  hot, 
the  door  can  be  taken  down  and  water 
thrown  into  the  kiln  by  a  hose  until  the 
brick  are  cold,  when  the  brick  still  re¬ 
tain  their  jingle  like  gold.  Is  this  true, 
I  wonder  ?  If  so,  they  have  a  bananza. 
Lack  of  time  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
works,  which,  I  am  informed,  is  a  very 
complete  one.  W.  R.  O. 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  close  working  of  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  has  served  to  keep  a  number  of  new 
contracts  back.  In  fact,  builders  find 
great  difficulty  in  securing  funds  from 
banks  and  trust  companies  so  that  many 
buildings  contemplated  have  been  post¬ 
poned,  and  in  some  places  where  work 
had  already  been  begun,  such  as  digging 
foundations,  has  been  stopped  after  the 
hole  in  the  ground  had  been  made. 

The  fourth  week  of  the  plasterers’ 
strike  has  ended,  and  the  situation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  but  little  better.  '  A  few  con¬ 
tractors  who  were  forced  to  accede  to  a 
higher  rate,  such  as  the  Reading  Termi¬ 
nal  and  a  few  other  pushing  jobs.  The 
other  bosses  appear  to  be  holding  out 
stubbornly. 

Manufacturers  of  bricks  have  been 
unusually  busy  so  far  this  season,  but  if 
the  money  stringency  continues,  they 
fear  a  general  reduction  of  fall  business, 
possibilities  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  Lewis  Run  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  McKean  County,  Pa.,  has  been 
chartered.  Capital  $30,000. 

In  the  building  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Paper  Company’s  plant  4,612,000  bricks 
were  used.  The  smoke  chimney  alone 
consumed  316,835  bricks. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Bourse  will  shortly  be  under  way. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  buildings  to 
be  erected  this  year,  so  far,  and  will  eat 
up  several  millions  of  brick  and  about 
3,000  tons  of  structural  iron. 

There  will  probably  be  more  aspaltum 
and  vitrified  brick  used  for  street  pav¬ 
ing  purposes  than  in  any  one  previous 
year.  The  trouble  about  the  matter  is 
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the  brick  used  by  the  contractors  are 
not  vitrified  at  all,  but  are  the  cast  ofl 
bricks  of  the  kiln  and  the  most  deplor¬ 
able  substitute  for  the  Cumberland  or 
Ohio  brick,  used  for  street  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  In  West  Philadelphia,  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  West  Virginia  vitrified 
brick  was  laid  four  years  ago,  the  streets 
are  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
laid ;  but  of  late  years  contractors  have 
adopted  the  most  miserable  substitute 
for  a  street  brick,  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  has 
become  somewhat  prejudiced  against  a 
brick  pavement. 

Trade  conditions  at  present  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb  and  the  building  interest 
more  or  less  sympathetic  with  the  dull¬ 
ness.  Borrowers  are  everywhere  clam¬ 
orous,  and  lenders  are  extremely  careful 
who  they  lend  to.  Margins  are  lower 
than  they  everjvere,  but  production  ap¬ 
pears  to  drive  ahead,  distributors  are 
moderately  busy  and  stocks,  as  a  rule, 
are  low.  It  looks,  however,  as  if  the 
present  stringency  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  is  but  short  lived,  and  when  that  is 
once  settled,  production  will  go  forward 
and  general  business  will  resume  its 
normal  condition.  One  troublesome 
factor,  however,  is  low  margins,  and  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  any  of  the 
other  conditions,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  lower  quotations,  but  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advance  them. 

As  to  the  brick  business,  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  had  an  unusual  busy  season, 
but  the  present  dullness  appears  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  weeks  shut  down. 

Well  Fixed  tor  Material. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  herewith  mail  you  a  check  for 
$2.00  for  Clay-Worker  to  April  1894. 
In  regard  to  what  we  are  doing,  will  say  : 
Our  plant  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  fast  growing  city  of  Beatrice,  Neb. 
We  have  four  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  B.  &  M.  and  U.  P.  R.  R.  yards,  on 
which  our  yard  stands  and  plant  is  built. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  plat  of  ground,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  15,000, 
most  convenient  for  shipping  to  all 
parts,  as  we  have  tracks  running  through 
one  yard.  Our  full  capacity  is  50  M  per 
day.  We  have  the  Penfield  outfit, 
patent  dryer,  containing  five  and  one- 
half  miles  of  steam  pipe,  and  holds  95 
M  brick  and  dry  them  in  36  hours.  We 
have  a  11  chamber  Radford  improved 
continuous  kiln  which  burns  850,000 
per  ro<und.  We  have  a  very  superior 
bank  of  clay  at  Ludicott,  Neb.,  forty 


miles  out,  consisting  of  ten  acres, 
60  feet  deep.  The  clay  is  suitable  to 
make  any  kind  of  clay  goods,  from 
which  we  ship.  In  one  clay,  the  analysis 
being  silica  55,  alumina  38,  oxide  of 
iron,  etc.,  7  per  cent.  We  have  a  great 
quantity  of  kaolin  or  fire  clay  in  our 
clay  bank.  We  make  paving,  building 
and  fire  brick,  fire  proof  tiling,  side  walk 
squares,  etc.  We  propose  to  make  roof¬ 
ing  tile  and  other  clay  goods  shortly. 
We  have  been  running  since  Sept.  ’89. 
We  have  not  stopped  a  day  —  Sunday 
excepted — since  ’92.  Sales  are  dull  just 
at  present.  The  outlook  for  the  season 
is  very  fair.  We  have  nearly  two  million 
brick  on  hand  ready  for  delivery,  besides 
fire  proof  tiling,  etc.,  and  we  are  still 
running. 

Beatrice  has  five  miles  of  as  good 
brick  pavement  as  there  is  anywhere,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  laid  in  ’89 
and  ’90,  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  no  repairs  are  likely  to  be 
needed  for  years  to  come. 

The  foundation  of  a  new  hotel — the 
Blakely,  took  409,000  of  aur  hard  brick. 
The  superstructure  will  take  million 
of  our  building  brick.  The  hotel  will 
cost  from  $80,000  to  $100,000.  New  post- 
office  nearly  finished.  New  Presbyterian 
church  and  many  business  blocks  and 
dwelling  houses  are  now  being  built. 

Beatrice,  Neb.  W.  H.  Duffett. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  sewer  pipe  men  report  a  good 
demand  for  pipe,  but  at  the  same  time, 
very  low  figures,  that  so  long  have  been 
prevalent. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  com¬ 
plain  of  extreme  dullness.  The  finan¬ 
cial  troubles  of  our  country  have  had  the 
eflect  of  checking  contemplated  paving 
in  many  cities.  There  are  eleven  paving 
brick  works  on  the  New  Cumberland 
side  of  the  river.  The  Clifton  and  Sligo 
Works  of  the  John  Porter  Co.,  and  E. 
A.  Freshwater’s  Lone  Star  Yard,  are 
idle.  Three  of  the  others  are  running 
only  half  time,  and  the  balance  are 
running  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  are  building  a  mammoth 
brick  kiln  at  their  Clifton  Works,  known 
as  the  Centinela  Patent  Continuous  Brick 
Kiln,  the  right  being  controlled  by  a 
company  of  Centinela  (California)  cap¬ 
italists. 

The  Ohio  Paving  Company  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  found  it  necessary  to  place  its 
business  in  the  bands  of  a  receiver. 


This  is  caused  by  parties  failing  to  pay 
notes  for  material  furnished,  and  their 
inability  to  secure  money  for  accruing 
indebtedness;  the  stringency  in  money 
matters  aflecting  them  seriously.  Their 
assets  are  about  $350,000,  and  lia¬ 
bilities  about  $196,000.  The  principal 
stockholders  are  N.  B.  Abbott  and  H.  S. 
Hailwood.  Mr.  Abbott  was  appointed 
receiver  July  7th,  he  being  the  largest 
creditor,  with  a  bond  of  $30,000. 

Cunningham  &  James,  of  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  will  supply  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  her  paving 
brick  this  summer,  and  the  Excelsior 
Sewer  Pipe  Works,  of  Toronto,  O.,  the 
sewer  pipe;  both  very  large  and  de¬ 
sirable  contracts. 

The  pipe  kiln  setters  at  the  sewer 
pipe  works  of  the  Great  Western  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  and  John  Francy’s  Sons  &  Co., 
went  out  on  a  strike  on  July  5th  against 
a  reduction  in  their  wages,  which  was  to 
take  effect  on  that  date.  The  companies 
claim  the  reduction  is  to  correspond  to 
prices  paid  by  the  other  manufacturers. 

The  largest  and  most  expensive  law¬ 
suit  ever  tried  in  Belmont  County,  was 
brought  to  an  end  late  Saturday  night, 
July  8th,  having  occupied  the  court’s 
time  for  four  days,  and  over  one  hundred 
witnesses  were  examined.  Charles 
Rosser,  the  well-known  paving  contrac¬ 
tor,  who  paved  Main  Street  of  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio,  sued  said  town  for  compen¬ 
sation,  for  extra  foundation,  and  also 
for  the  profits  of  a  job  which  he  con¬ 
tracted  for,  but  which  was  declared 
forfeited  by  reason  of  Rosser  not  having 
commenced  work  on  the  specified  time. 
It  was  a  matter  of  several  thousand 
dollars  to  the  parties,  and  was  practically 
a  victory  for  the  plaintiff,  the  jury,  after 
being  out  seven  hours,  finding  that 
Rosser  should  recover  $10,168,  he  having 
sued  for  $12,000,  and  the  defendant  to 
pay  costs,  which  will  exceed  $1,000. 

Buckeye. 

The  Blow  Brick  Company,  who  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  old  Ruprecht  yard  at 
St.  Louis,  are  making  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  goods,  and  say  they  are  selling  all 
the  brick  they  can  make.  Their  yard  is 
located  in  Carondelet,  and  they  have  an 
exceedingly  fine  body  of  clay,  about  the 
best  around  St.  Louis,  which  is  famous 
all  over  the  country  for  its  clay-beds. 
They  have  a  4-mold  Boyd  Press  of  the 
latest  pattern,  and  are  turning  out  about 
twenty  thousand  brick  per  day.  This  is 
an  enterprising,  pushing  company,  and 
deserve  the  success  they  are  meeting 
with. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SQUEEZE. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  commercial 
grippe — an  epidemic,  a  bankers’  panic, 
a  squeeze  during  a  season  of  plenty.  It 
is  natural  for  us  to  look  for  reasons  for 
all  of  our  troubles.  Those  of  us  who 
have  read  most  of  the  journals,  financial 
and  otherwise,  have  seen  many  causes 
assigned  for  the  stringency.  All  unite 
in  the  idea  that  we  are  operating  under 
a  bad  financial  plan,  but  the  collateral 
causes  assigned  are  as  numerous  as  the 
writers  of  opinions.  All  unite  in  the 
idea  that  prosperity  is  due  to  us.  There 
is  plenty  of  idle  capital,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  country  is  free  from  debt. 
We  woke  up  to  find  that  we  were  badly 
scared.  In  concert  we  reached  out  to 
pull  in  that  which  we  regarded  as  our 
own.  The  bankers  wanted  their  money, 
the  jobbers  shortened  their  lines  of 
trade  and  the  retailers  urged  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  their  bills  and  the  result 
is,  a  squeeze.  At  this  time  bankers  and 
merchants  are  engaged  in  counting 
their  money,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
very  unprofitable  sort  of  an  occupation. 
It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  time,  but 
soon  grows  wearisome.  No  money  is 
made  by  counting  money.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  know  what  we  have,  but  far¬ 
ther  than  that  the  operation  is  barren  of 
results.  The  banks  and  merchants  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  money  in  the 
vaults  does  not  bring  interest.  For  that 
reason  there  is  at  this  time  an  evidence 


of  a  softening  of  the  situation,  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  let  go.  The  banker  feels  that 
the  government  wants  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  that  everything  is  not  going 
to  the  demnition  bow  wows  at  once,  and 
he  lets  himself  out.  The  merchant, 
ever  ready  to  respond,  and  anxious  to 
do  business,  offers  his  goods  for  sale  on 
safe  terms,  and  the  business  world  is 
beginning  to  move  again. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

The  combination  of  the  three  princi¬ 
ple  brick  concerns  in  Massachusetts 
emphasizes  a  controlling  principle  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  in  this  country  at  this  time. 
This  is  consolidation.  In  one  sense 
this  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  One 
of  the  pleasant  things  about  business 
life  is  personal  ambition,  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  one’s  business,  and  a  freedom 
from  general  responsibility.  This  does 
not  come  in  the  same  way,  certainly  not 
in  the  same  satisfactory  way,  in  one’s 
business  connection  with  a  large  combi¬ 
nation  or  pool.  One  loses  his  identity. 
While  his  personal  responsibility  in  one 
sense  is  enlarged,  he  does  not  feel  the 
same  direct  and  individual  satisfaction 
in  connection  with  his  work.  There  is 
not  the  same  opportunity  for  feeling 
and  displaying  personal  .pride  in  one’s 
business,  that  there  is  in  connection 
with  individual  or  partnership  relations. 
However,  this  is  a  period  of  combina¬ 
tions.  The  combination  is  logical.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  production.  Any¬ 
thing  in  business  experience  which  does 
this  is  sure  to  progress.  This  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  business  law,  and  while  the  brick 
business,  for  instance,  of  some  of  our 
western  cities  may  at  this  time  appear 
to  be  far  removed  from  consolidation,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  tendency  is 
in  this  direction.  It  is  sure  to  come 
about  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Times 
of  business  depression  set  people  to 
thinking.  They  cut  their  expenses 
wherever  it  is  possible.  The  ultimate 
result  is  consolidation.  A  prophet  can 
enunciate  a  principle,  but  he  cannot  fix 
a  time  for  its  consummation. 


GOOD  WORK  AND  BAD. 

The  manufacture  of  colored  brick  in 
large  quantities  and  of  varying  shades, 
texture  and  form  is  relatively  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  In  this  city 
there  has  recently  been  constructed  a 
large  building  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Surgical  Institute.  They  used  a  pitched 


faced,  light  gray,  enameled  brick.  This 
product  was  well  handled  and  the  result 
is  satisfactory  from  an  architectural 
standpoint.  In  another  case  a  three- 
story  store  building  has  been  erected 
wherein  colored  brick  of  three  or  four 
different  shades  were  used.  The  colors 
were  handled  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
This  building  will  not  be  imitated.  It 
is  a  discredit  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  it.  Now  in  these  two  illustrations 
we  can  see  the  movement  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  case  of  the  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute  the  material  might  have  been  han¬ 
dled  in  an  unfortunate  way,  and  the 
people  would  have  said:  “What  ugly 
brick.  We  will  have  none  of  it  in  ©urs.’ 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  three  story 
store  building  the  colors  might  have 
been  properly  harmonized,  the  public 
would  have  been  pleased  and  there 
would  have  been  quite  a  demand  for 
colored  brick.  But  in  each  instance 
this  is  exactly  what  did  not  happen. 
People  are  buying  the  brick  out  of 
which  the  first  building  was  constructed, 
using  them  for  porch  foundations,  chim¬ 
neys,  for  decorating  their  doorways  and 
for  general  building  purposes.  They 
see  how  well  it  looks  in  the  first  build¬ 
ing  in  which  it  is  used,  its  reputation  is 
thereby  made  and  the  market  is  largely 
increased  in  this  locality.  In  the  case 
of  the  business  building  the  reputation 
of  the  material  used  has  been  made 
by  unfortunate  handling,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  product  is  practically  cut 
off  for  a  long  time.  Even  the  reputation 
of  the  bricklayer  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  is  in  a  degree  effected. 
The  lesson  of  this  is  plain  enough. 

THE  SHORT  ROUTE  TO  WEALTH. 

The  real  results  of  advertising  are  i®ot 
universally  appreciated.  Let  a  man 
invent  the  best  brick  machine  the  world 
has  known  and  fail  to  properly  adver¬ 
tise  it  and  he  can  hardly  live  long 
enough  to  realize  the  results  of  his  gen¬ 
ius.  However,  if  he  proclaims  to  the 
world,  through  the  means  of  good,  black  . 
type  and  vigorous, honest  statements, just 
what  he  has,  a  few  years  will  suffice  to 
bring  to  him  a  rich  reward.  One  can 
thusaccomj/lish  a  business  result  within 
a  few  years  that  would  otherwise  take 
one  or  more  generations  to  reach.  The 
man  who  invents  a  good  machine  must 
go  farther  to  reap  the  benefits  hoped  for. 
He  must  let  the  world  know  what  he  has 
— MUST  ADVERTISE.  Thos.  A.  Edison 
has  said  that  it  takes  as  much  brain  to 
get  money  out  of  an  invention  as  it  does 
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to  invent.  Mr.  Edison  ought  to  know. 
He  is  a  great  inventor  and  at  the  same 
time  he  gets  more  free  advertising  than 
all  the  men  in  any  ten  states  in  this 
Union.  Columns  of  matter  are  pub¬ 
lished  about  him  in  the  great  journals 
and  magazines  of  this  country.  It  is 
cut  up  and  rehashed  £>y  the  smaller 
lights.  It  gets  the  circulation;  and  the 
volume  and  character  of  circulation 
make  advertising  value.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturers  in  the  field  of  the 
clayworkers  are  the  heavy  advertisers. 
They  tell  the  world  what  they  have  to 
sell  and  the  world  goes  to  them  to  buy. 
The  man  who  has  a  good  article  to  sell 
can  reap  the  rewaid  of  a  half  dozen  life¬ 
times  by  judicious  advertising.  He  can 
carry  his  goods  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  rather  than  to  that  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


EARLY  FRENCH  BRICK  WORK. 


It  is  our  purpose,  beginning  with  the 
next  number  of  the  Clay-Worker,  to 
give  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  which 
will  show  examples  of  French  brick 
work  of  the  period  dating  from  the 
XIII  to  the  XVI  centuries  inclusive. 
We  wish  to  be  understood  that  these 
illustrations  are  not  given  because  of 
any  historic  interest,  either  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  located,  or  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  brick  work.  The  matter 
is  presented  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  because  of  its  beauty  and  as  work 
from  which  we  may  profit  in  our  present 
construction.  The  present  period  has 
nothing  more  beautiful  to  offer  than 
some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  will 
present. 

Generally  speaking,  the  constructors 
of  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  were 
not  great  users  of  brick.  However,  they 
used  it  logically,  intelligently  and  hence 
successfully.  In  the  very  early  period, 
structures  were  put  up  with  exterior 
facings  of  cut  stone  and  fillings  of  de¬ 
bris,  stone  and  mortar,  which  alternated 
with  layers  of  brick  laid  flatwise.  This 
was  the  old  Roman  method,  and  had  its 
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effect  upon  the  early  constructions  of 
France.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  brick  used  with  other 
material  is  rarely  found.  Brick  is  either 
not  used  or  used  alone.  We  must  ex¬ 
cept  certain  constructions  in  the  south 
of  France  where  brick  was  used  for  fil¬ 
lings,  vaulting  and  uniform  exterior  fac¬ 
ings,  and  stone  for  piers,  corners,  frames 
for  windows,  arches,  bands  and  cornices. 


There  is  a  church  in  Toulouse,  of 
which  we  shall  give  an  illustration,  in 
which  brick  and  stone  are  used  in  this 
way,  because  it  is  located  in  a  section 
where  stone  is  largely  wanting.  In  that 
section  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  freely  used 
brick,  employing  stone  only  for  the 
mullions  of  windows,  columns,  and  iso¬ 
lated  points  of  support  of  small  diame¬ 
ter.  In  regard  to  the  stone  used  in  this 
way,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  firmly 
and  repeatedly  impress  upon  the  clay- 
workers  of  America  ;  which  is,  that  this 
construction  was  not  stone  construction 
as  we  understand  it,  that  as  far  as  struc¬ 
tural  forms  are  concerned,  it  was  terra 
cotta  construction.  The  stone  was,  for 
the  most  part,  soft,  and  of  a  character 
which  led  to  uses  such  as  we  find  suited  to 
terra  cotta  only.  If  a  straight  lintel  was 
to  be  employed,  it  was  rarely  or  never 
done  by  a  single  piece  of  stone,  but  was 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  straight  arch, 
exactly  in  the  way  we  would  do  it  if  we 
were  using  terra  cotta.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  trimmings  around  win¬ 
dows,  piers,  isolated  points  of  support 
and  even  plain  wall  surfaces.  There  is 
no  place  where  the  clayworkers  and  the 
terra  cotta  constructors  can  go  to  secure 
better  instruction  than  to  the  stone 
work  of  this  early  period  in  France.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  shall  give  the 
illustrations  mentioned  above.  We  shall 
repeatedly  call  attention  to  the  stone 
forms  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  can 
be  used  in  terra  cotta  and  in  building 
block  constructions.  We  have  called 
attention  to  this  fact  before  in  some 
letters  which  were  written  from  France 
for  this  Journal,  and  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  it  practical,  to  place  it 
before  our  readers  in  a  useful  way  in 
order  that  it  may  take  a  commercial, 
practical  money  form. 

The  brick  used  in  the  XIII  century 
in  France  were  of  large  size ;  13-inch  by 
10-inch  by  2£-inch,  being  quite  usual. 
The  joints  were  frequently  If  to  2  inches 
thick.  The  reason  for  this  great  thick¬ 
ness  was,  that  the  water  from  the  mortar 
was  absorbed  by  the  brick  in  a  way  to 
effect  its  character.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  for  two  reasons ;  first,  it  shows 
that  mortar  of  good  character  was  made. 
Results  have  shown  that  the  mortar  was 
as  permanent  as  the  brick ;  and  second, 
it  shows  that  they  were  not  up  to  the 
tricks  of  wetting  the  brick,  which  is 
common  with  our  people  who  are  fond 
of  a  very  small  joint. 


Molded  brick  were  not  common  in 
France  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
were  so  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Small 
modillions  and  simple  moldings  are 
there  everywhere  found.  In  Southern 
France  the  constructors  preferred  to  cut 
or  carve  the  brick  in  preference  to 
molding  it.  At  other  times  they  ob¬ 
tained  their  ornamentation  by  placing 
them  diagonally  and  in  various  pattern 
forms. 

Brick  was  often  employed  during  the 
middle  ages  for  interior  floor  paving.  It 
was  then  enameled  over  incrustations  of 
colors,  and  the  result  was  quite  beautiful. 
In  the  half  timber  constructions  of  the 
north  of  France,  brick  was  used  for  fill¬ 
ing  in  between  the  posts,  sills  and  braces, 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  such  ways,  various  designs 
were  formed,  it  being  common  to  use 
colored  enameled  brick  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 


The  illustration  which  is  given  is 
from  a  chateau  of  the  XV  century, 
which  will  be  subsequently  illustrated 
by  a  photographic  print.  The  patterns 
were  secured  by  the  alternate  use  of  red 
and  dark  brick.  This  cut  in  itself  is 
not  particularly  interesting,  excepting 
that  it  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 
bond,  the  relative  size  of  the  joints  and 
the  way  in  which  the  results,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  our  future  illustrations, 
were  secured.  The  large  joints  were 
not  universial,  as  may  be  recalled  by 
reference  to  illustrations  which  we  have 
previously  given  in  this  Journal.  We 
have  in  mind  at  this  time  the  Louis 
XII  wing  of  the  chateau  of  Blois, 
which  we  gave  several  months  ago.  It 
is  interesting  to  beai  in  mind,  in  this 
connection,  that  this  part  of  the  chateau 
built  in  brick  is  in  a  better  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  than  that  built  by  Francis  I, 
which  was  necessarily  at  a  later  period, 
and  which  was  constructed  entirely  in 
stone.  Thfe  latter  king,  by  the  way; 
built  a  chateau  at  Madrid,  in  which  he 
used  enameled  terra  cotta  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  stone.  The  exterior  is  spoken 
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of  as  presenting  “An  inalterable  and 
splendid  picture.”  About  this  time  en¬ 
ameled  terra  cotta  was  largely  used  in 
the  decoration  and  construction  of 
splendid  palaces  and  mansions.  It  was 
used  not  for  the  exterior  alone,  but  for 
interior  casings,  mantels  and  sideboards, 
and  various  forms  of  panel  decorations. 

We  present  this  short  outline,  indi¬ 
cating  the  general  character  of  the  work 
which  we  have  in  store  for  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  in  order  that  its 
general  purpose  and  utility  may  be 
more  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

“Building,”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
journal  devoted  to  the  building,  and 
kindred  trades.  It  is  issued  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  the  first  two  numbers  are  at 
hand.  It  has  an  all  round  healthy  look, 
and  it’s  managers  have  taken  hold  in  a 
way,  to  indicate  that  they  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  great  work  which  a 
building  journal  may  do,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  believe,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  this 
undertaking,  that  they  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  work  before  them. 
The  illustrations  which  have  been  select¬ 
ed  are  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and 
the  matter  is  of  a  practical  character, 
that  can  but  prove  helpful  to  its  readers 
No  builder  or  architect  can  subscribe 
for  this  publication  without  materially 
benefitting  himself.  No  one  practically 
engaged  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
building  work,  can  afford  not  to  avail 
himself  of  just  such  information,  as  we 
find  in  the  two  numbers  of  this  journal, 
which  are  before  us.  We  cheerfully 
commend  it  to  all  interested.  In  this 
journal  we  have  another  apostle  of  bet¬ 
ter  building.  It  is  published  by  Leo. 
P.  Kaufman,  who  is  well  known  to 
builders  throughout  the  country  as 
secretary  of  the  Louisville  Builders’  and 
Trader’s  Association. 

“The  Manufacturer,”  is  a  new  jour¬ 
nal  for  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
investors,  published  at  200  West  Main 
street,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  belongs 
to  a  class  of  journals  which  is  now  doing 
good  work,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
commercial  advantages  of  a  particular 
locality.  In  this  instance  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  The  Manufacturer,  to  place  the 
light  of  Louisville  on  a  hill,  that  all  the 
world  may  see  and  know  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
thing  for  Louisville  and  the  country 
which  surrounds  it.  This  field  in  jour¬ 


nalism  is  a  good  one,  and  in  this  case  is 
vigorously  occupied  by  the  proprietors 
of  this  publication.  It  will  make  itself 
felt.  It  deserves  substantial  patronage. 

Clay  Testing,  is  the  title  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  pamphlet,  issued  by  J.  W. 
Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  in 
which  they  tell  why  and  how,  clay 
should  be  tested,  to  determine  whether 
it  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  and  the  process  by  which  it  may 
best  be  worked.  The  pamphlet  is  in¬ 
tended  for  prospective  brickmakers,  or 
those  who  are  thinking  of  changing 
from  one  process  of  manufacture  to  an¬ 
other.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
writing  them  for  it. 

Standard  Bond  Brick,  something 
new,  according  to  a  circular  devoted  to 
it,  issued  by  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  60 
Fourth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
form  of  the  brick  is  peculiar,  and  they 
claim  that  with  it,  an  interlocking  bond 
is  formed  which  permits  the  building 
of  lighter  walls,  thus  lessening  the  cost 
of  building  and  diminishing  the  fire 
hazard.  In  shape  the  brick  is  like  a 
capital  E  without  the  middle  projec¬ 
tion  lj  .  It  has  a  recess  or  inset  in  one 
edge,  at  the  centre  point  from  end  to 
end,  the  recess  being  in  depth  half  the 
width  of  the  brick,  and  in  length  half 
the  length  of  the  brick.  Those  desiring 
full  particulars,  can  send  and  get  the 
circular  which  contains  cuts  showing 
the  method  of  laying. 

Clay  Pulverizers  and  Crushers  is 
the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  received 
from  The  Newell  Universal  Mill  Co., 
710  Havermeyer  Building,  New  York 
City.  It’s  mission  is  to  tell  those  who 
want  to  know,  how  to  pulverize  either 
wet  or  dry  clay.  The  Newell  mill  is 
fully  described  and  illustrated,  and  a 
large  number  of  testimonial  letters  from 
those  who  are  using  their  machinery, 
are  published  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Newell  Mill  is  in  successful 
operation  in  all  portions  of  the  country, 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  to  the 
Gulf,  and  from  Maine  to  California. 
Write  them  for  a  copy. 

The  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  have  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  their  1893  Catalogue  of 
Clayworking  Machinery,  such  as  sewer 
pipe  presses,  dry  and  wet  pans,  press 
feeders,  auger  brick  machines,  pug 
mills,  brick  yard  supplies,  potter’s 
wheels,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  large  book  and 
contains  much  information  of  value  to 
brickmakers,  such  as  rules  for  deter¬ 


mining  size  and  speed  of  pulleys  or 
gears.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to 
any  of  our  subscribers  on  application. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  are  sending  out  a  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  of  their  elevating  and 
conveying  machinery.  Those  of  our 
readers  wanting  anything  in  that  line, 
should  address  them  for  a  copy. 

With  the  Brickmakers  is  the  title, 
beautifully  embossed  in  gold  and  brown 
of  a  new  pamphlet  being  sent  out  by  J. 
W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willougby,  Ohio.  It 
is  devoted  to  their  auger  brick  machin¬ 
ery,  and  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
testimonial  letters  from  customers,  which 
are  reproduced  artistically  in  two  colors, 
making  a  very  pretty  book.  Write  fora 
copy. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Canton  (O.) 
Brick  Company,  for  a  copy  of  a  neat  lit¬ 
tle  circular  devoted  to  their  red  granite 
street  pavers,  sidewalk  and  building 
brick.  Though  organized  in  1888,  and 
having  an  annual  capacity  of  12,000,000 
brick,  they  state  that  “Not  one  dollar 
has  been  expended  to  repair  or  replace 
a  single  yard  of  pavement,  laid  with  red 
granite  shale  pavers,  although  in  many 
places  subjected  to  the  heaviest  city 
traffic,  and  the  brick  are  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  as  perfect,  except  slightly  rounded 
edges,  as  when  first  laid.”  And  ask, 
“What  other  material  can  show  as  good 
a  record  or  gives  better  promise  for  the 
future.”  Another  feature  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  that  is  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the 
graphic  illustration  of  the  relative 
crushing  strength  of  shale  brick,  granite 
and  common  brick  taken  from  the 
Special  Convention  Number  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  page  181  d  —  without 
credit. 

The  Link  Belt  Company,  Chicago 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  have  is¬ 
sued  a  beautifully  illustrated  circular 
showing  the  workings  of  their  hoisting 
and  conveying  appliances,  by  photos,  of 
plants  in  operation.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  brick  and  tile  elevators,  and 
have  special  catalogues  devoted  to  that 
branch  of  their  business,  which  they 
will  mail  to  any  of  our  subscribers  ap¬ 
plying  for  them. 


Street  Paving  Brick.  In  the  next 
(August)  Clay-Worker  we  will  publish 
the  first  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on 
“Street  Paving  Brick  from  the  able  pen 
of  our  well-known  contributor,  Mr. 
Alfred  Crossley,  which  our  readers  will 
find  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
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Fisher,  Wm .  85 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 100 

Fletcher  &  Thomas . 108 

Frey-Sheckler  Co . 104, 105 

Kells  &  Sons .  64 

Kueny,  N.  M .  66 

Means,  Jas.  &  Co . 66 

Michigan  Brick  &  T.  Mach.  Co .  81 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co .  79 

Ohio  Machine  Co .  68 

Potts.  C.  &  A.  &  Co . 82,83 


Penfield,  J.  W.  &  Son . 91,  92 

Raymond,  C.  W.  <fc  Co . 57,  95 

Scanlan,  Jno.  F .  87 

Stevenson  &  Co .  73 

Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  86 

Straub  Machinery  Co .  67 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works .  94 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 101 

Torrent,  John .  90 

The  Bonnot  Co .  76 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 103 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co .  80 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 88 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Manufacturing  Co .  89 

Wellington  Machine  Co . 96,97 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co . 59, 109 

Williams,  M.  F.  &  Co .  19 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 78 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


Ornamental  Brickwork . 25 

Protect  the  American  Family . 26 

Baking  Brick  by  Electricity . 26 

Down  in  Mexico . 27 

Vitrified  Brick  Street  Pavements.,28 

R.  J.  Burdette’s  Gymnasium . 30 

The  Perfect  Brick . 31 

At  the  World’s  Fair . 32 

Brick  Setting  and  Burning . 38 

A  New  Friction  Clutch  Pulley . 39 

Hints  on  Brickmaking . 40 

Chemistry  for  Clayworkers . 41 

The  Picturesque  in  Chimneys . 42 

New  York  News . 42 

Brickmaking  in  the  Far  West . 44 

What  Some  Brick  Manufacturers 

Are  Doing . 44 

When  Greatness  Congregates . 58 

Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings . 60 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


The  World’s  Fair  City . 45 

Fires,  Furnaces  and  Flues . 45 

How  to  Calcine  Clay— A  Query. ...46 

The  Other  Side . 46 

About  Continuous  Kilns . 46 

Among  the  Brickmakers . 47 

Philadelphia  News . 47 

Well  Fixed  for  Material . .....48 

Ohio  Valley  News . 48 

EDITORIAL: 

The  Commercial  Squeeze . . . 49 

Consolidation . 49 

Good  Work  and  Bad . 49 

The  Short  Route  to  Wealth . 49 

Early  French  Brick  Work . 50 

Trade  Literature . 51 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 
“BRICK MAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 


Alsip,  Wm.  &  S.  H .  18 

Byrne,  C.  W .  21 

Buffalo  Forge  Co . 20 

Centinela  Brick  Kiln  &  Drier  Co .  17 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White .  13 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 107 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 15 

Hoosier  Dry  Kiln  Co .  21 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co . 24,110 

Kaul,  Carl  F .  74 

Morrison,  R.  B.  &  Co .  14 


Pike,  E.  M .  62 

Phillips,  S.  G .  20 

Radford,  William .  65 

Reppell,  L.  H .  18 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren .  16 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co .  22 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co .  23 

The  Sharer  Dryer  &  Constr’ct’n  Co.  2 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co .  66 

Yates,  Alfred .  72 

Youngren,  P.  L .  75 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50:  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Arnold,  P . 74 

Arnold,  D.  J.  C .  71 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co .  68 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co .  78 

Buck,  J.  A .  61 

Coldewe,  G.  A  Co .  68 

Camell,  Geo .  77 

Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  &  Mfg.  Co..  78 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  3 
Mock  Bros . 65 


Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  79 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co .  93 

Mey,  F.  H.  C .  75 

Steele,  J.  C .  69 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co .  67 

The  Harrington&King  P’rf’r’t’g  Co.  3 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co .  78 

The  E.  Kunert  Mfg.  Co .  76 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B .  70 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co .  77 


Miscellaneous. 


Armstrong,  J.  R.  &  Co .  70 

Bauer,  H.  C .  69 

Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas .  80 

Carle  &  Dunlap .  69 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co .  67 

Chandler,  H.  C .  68 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 67 

Clayton,  William . 71 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works .  69 

Eagle  Machine  Works .  66 

Evens  &  Howard .  69 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co..... .  74 

Hearsey,  H.  T.  &  Co .  66 

Ittner  Anthony .  63 

Jackson  Bros .  68 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 56 

Main  Belting  Co .  19 


Muncie  Roofing  Works .  63 

Nicoli,  C.  A .  70 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works .  59 

Overman  Wheel  Co .  64 

Platt  Brick  &  Fire  Proofing  Co .  61 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co . 59 

Silkman,  F.  W .  63 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 67 

The  W.  C.  Leffel  Co .  71 

The  Frost  Engine  Co .  84 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co .  62 

The  Van  Duzen  Gas  and  Gasoline 

Engine  Co .  68 

Weaver,  Edward  C . 71 

Waplington,  W .  73 

Westbrook  «fe  Wells .  65 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


Circular  of 


ELEVATORS  AND  CONVEYORS 

FOR  HANDLING 

tt  rlqy,  Tile,  Etc., 

Adapting;  tlie - , 

CURVED  SLAT, 
CONTINUOUS  PAN, 
LINK  BELTING  and.. 
SPECIAL  CHAINS, 

Mailed  upon  application. 

LINK-BELT  IHHCHINEBY  COIIIPHNY, 

Chicago,  III. 


LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO., 

Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


THE 

RECORDS 

OF 

TODAY 

ARE 

WHAT 

COUNT. 


n 


Sargeant  Bluffs,  Ia.,  June  23rd,  1893. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gents: — After  a  careful  examination  of  other  represses 
and  an  actual  trial  of  them  on  our  yards  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  The  Columbian  Special,  we  selected  the 
latter  and  after  three  months  use  can  state  we  are  well 
pleased  with  our  choice.  Your  press  is  deserving  of  all 
the  good  things  that  can  be  said  of  it.  We  are  repressing 
upon  it  daily  from  22,000  to  24,000  brick,  all  of  which  are  of 
first  quality.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  J.  Holman  &  Bro. 


THE 

RECORDS 

OF 

TODAY 

ARE 

WHAT 

COUNT. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  St  CO., 


DHYTON,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

WHERE  GREATNESS  CONGREGATES 

Celebrities  who  are  on  Free  Exhibition 
at  the  Big1  Chicago  Show. 

THERE  was  never  such  a  time  as 
this  for  seeing  great  men.  Of 
course  I  write  of  Chicago.  At 
present  Chicago  is  simply  reek¬ 
ing  with  great  men.  There  is 
simply  an  epidemic  of  dukes,  marquises, 


barons,  with  a  full,  very  full,  line  of 
lords  and  dukesses  on  the  side.  And 
not  alone  is  the  nobility  from  across  the 
brine  here,  but  we  fortunate  Chicagoans 
trot  in  the  same  street  if  notin  the  same 
class  with  the  world’s  most  eminent  lit¬ 
erati  and  famed  artists,  sculptors,  chiro¬ 
podists  and  patronomatologists.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  perfect 
Euroclydon  of  human  superlativeness 
has  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  welcoming  shores  of  our  in¬ 
land  sea.  Of  course  it  is  our  World’s 
Fair  that  attracts  this  Barnum-like  ag¬ 
gregation  of  the  oddities  and  greatities 
of  the  inhabited  globe. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  men  who  are 
here  one  should  not  overlook  the  men 


of  science  who  have  in  their  particular 
fields  revolutionized  the  world.  There 
is  Professor  McPhelix,  for  instance,  who 


came  here  with  his  boomagraphoid,  an 
implement  for  firing  a  bomb  with  a  cam¬ 
era  attached  to  an  improved  boomerang. 
The  purpose  of  the  invention  being  in 
case  of  war  to  fire  the  bomb  at  the  enemy. 
The  bomb  on  exploding  exposed  to  the 
sensitized  films  of  the  camera  a  view 
of  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  camera- 
boomerang  then  returned  to  the  place 
of  firing.  It  was  a  great  invention  and 
would  have  been  a  great  addition  to  the 
science  of  modern  warfare;  but,  alas! 
the  first  day  when  it  was  tried  on  the 
Fair  grounds,  while  the  professor  was 
adjusting  one  of  the  guages,  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  small  boy  touched  the  trigger  and 
the  camera-boomerang  went  off  into 
space  with  the  professor  clinging  to  it. 
In  an  hour  the  outfit  returned  but  the 
professor  was  quite  dead.  The  machine 
is  still  on  exhibition.  The  professor  is 
still,  too,  in  Graceland  Cemetery. 

Among  other  world-renowned  charac¬ 
ters  here  are  Captain  Molcule  Swat,  the 
intrepid  war  correspondent,  and  the 


Captor  and  Captured  now  at  the 
Expo. 


Khan  of  Kwashephat  who  during  the 
Klostoogwanttjjii  war  in  Africa  held 
the  redoubtable  captain  prisoner  on  a 
charge  of  criminal  libel  published  in 
the  London  Times.  Captain  Swat  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Grayt-gosh  Jenkins  speci¬ 
al  artist  of  the  Athens  (Greece)  Illustrated 
Gem,  who  has  come  to  this  country  for 
the  purposes  of  attending  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  complimentary  banquets  to  visit¬ 
ing  journalists  and  making  a  few  sketches 
if  they  can  spare  the  time.  Mr.  Grayt- 
gosh  Jenkins  is  a  notable  figure,  person¬ 
ally,  and  attracts  considerable  attention 
when  he  promenades  Michigan  avenue 
on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  in  speaking  of 
great  artists  to  allude  to  Herr  Sprudel 
Schwartzwollf,  the  great  portrait  painter 
who  is  visiting  America  to  see  that  his 


pictures  in  the  Schleswig  Holstein  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  Art  Gallery  are  being  hung  proper- 


Grayt-Gosh  Jenkins. 


ly.  While  here  Herr  S.  will  accept  a 
few  commissions  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  a  few  of  our  prominent  citizens.  He 
makes  no  charge  whatever  for  the  por¬ 
traits  but  exacts  $8.75  for  the  frame  to 
cover  canvas,  postage,  etc. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle  is  still  in  town 
— where  he  will  probably  remain  until 
the  railroads  lower  their  rates  to  and 
Jrom  the  World’s  Fair. 

Charles  Lederer. 


OUR  CREED. 

There  is  no  forcing  process  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  circulation  that  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  depended  on.  All  temporary 
expedients  based  on  this  principle  are, 
sooner  or  later,  apt  to  react  at  a  loss. 
The  first  and  paramount  thing  is  to 
print  a  steadily  progressive  and  reliable 


Herr  Sprudel  Schwartzwollf. 


journal,  of  such  merit,  that  being  once 
seen  and  read,  it  will  create  a  demand 
for  the  next  number. — Art  in  Advertising. 
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]  ZEELAND, OTTAWA  CO 
U;|,.T  YARDS  AT  <  HAMILTON.  ALLEGAN  CO 
CLOVERDALE. BARRY  CO 


Address  all rommuiucaJHmsto  C f ^  /u/;A  June  13,  ’93 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gents: — We  have  now  used  our  ‘ ‘Big  Wonder”  about  six  weeks  in  our  new 
plant,  which  we  finished  this  spring,  and  are  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
The  grinding  part  of  it  works  very  good,  and  the  Automatic  Cutting  Table 
to  perfection,  the  quality  and  compactness  of  the  product  turned  out  being 
such  that  almost  every  brick  which  comes  out  of  the  Dryer  is  perfect 
shape.  We  have  already  run  the  Machine  at  the  rate  of  100  M.  brick  per 
day  and  can  turn  out  80  M.  with  ease.  We  pronounce  it  a  machine  of  great 
strength  and  durability,  which  will  come  rapidly  to  the  front,  if  its  mer¬ 
its  are  know,  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  j  t  to  our  brother  brickmakers- 
We  have  been  in  the  brick  business  now  for  nearly  one  half  century  and 
have  tried  and  used  different  machines,  but  we  can  safely  say  that  this 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  used.  Very  truly  yours, 

ZEELAND  BRICK  CO. , 


In  times  of  depression  prudent  men  buy  machinery  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product. 

Our  BIG  and  BIrrrPBB  W OAT 1)  BR  brick  machine,  Cunningham’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Cutter,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers,  Etc.,  Etc.,  are  what  you  want  for  this  purpose. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Joe  Waite  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Tip- 
ton,  Kansas. 

Acme  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  made  an 
assignment. 

Moncrief  &  McDade  will  establish  terra  cotta 
works  at  McDade,  Texas. 

Hilleary  Brant  has  established  a  brick  fac¬ 
tory  at  Cumberland,  West  Va. 

Head  t'he  For  Sale,  AVanted,  Etc.,  Columns 
for  bargains  in  second-hand  machinery,  etc. 

W.  R.  Bartlett,  Ashland  Centre,  Mich.,  will 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
tile. 

Louis  AVelton,  a  brickmaker,  was  killed  by  a 
fall  of  clay  at  Weist’s  brickyard,  in  Belle  Plain, 
Minn. 

Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  It.  D.  Thatcher  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Uhl  Pottery  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  was 
burned  the  6th  inst.  Loss,  $25,000;  insurance, 
$14,000. 

O.  K.  Olmstead,  Orleans,  Neb.,  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  machinery  for  manufacturing  vitrified 
brick. 

J.  M.  Bower,  Decatur,  Ill.,  is  interested  in  es¬ 
tablishing  anew  pressed  brick  plant  at  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  want  experienced 
help  are  respectfully  referred  to  our  Wanted 
Columns, 

Fire  at  the  Diamond  Brick  and  Tile  works 
destroyed  the  entire  plant  J uly  1st.  Loss  $25,000, 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  Tiltonville,  Ohio,  pottery  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lire,  will  be  rebuilt  either  at  Zanes¬ 
ville  or  Tiltonville. 

The  Flint  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  com¬ 
menced  making  brick  last  week  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,000  brick. 

Jacob  Hpykcr  &  Co.,  have  leased  Chas.  Gott¬ 
fried’s  brick  yard  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  plant 
will  hereafter  be  run  by  them. 

J.  J.  Irwin  is  contemplating  putting  in  new 
machinery  and  resuming  the  operation  of  his 
brick  plant  at  Cameron,  Texas. 

Jno.  F.  Mahanna  will  erect  an  extensive 
brick  plant  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  will  furnish 
the  plant  with  improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc. 

The  Wayland  (N.Y.)  Portland  Cement  Works 
were  burned  on  the  5th  inst.  Loss,  $30,000;  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  The  works  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once. 

Gottlieb  Schaeffer,  A.  Hardy  and  W.  A. 
Osmen,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  have  formed  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
sand  brick. 

Stoffc.r  &  Bartleson,  Topeka,  Kans.,  have  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  Among 
other  articles  manufactured  by  them,  they  turn 
out  flower  pots. 

The  Jno.  Miller  heirs,  of  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa., 
purchased  the  Sandy  Ridge  Fire  Brick  Works 
recently.  It  is  expected  they  will  resume  oper¬ 
ations  at  once. 

N.  Mackey,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  an  experienced  sewer 
pipe  manufacturer  desirous  of  assuming  con¬ 
trol  of  a  new  plant. 

Fire  clay  has  been  discovered  at  Cannelton, 
Ind.,  that  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  clay  in  the 
United  States  for  paving  and  building  brick 
and  terra  cotta. 

Samuel  Shannon,  of  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  writes 
that  he  is  starting  up  a  new  four-mold  brick 
press  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  work 
accomplished  so  far. 

Chas.  Dunn,  Auburn,  Me.,  has  arranged  an 
electric  moter  to  do  the  work  of  the  horses  in 
grinding  clay.  The  arrangement  seems  to  be 
quite  novel  in  thatl section. 


The  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  Wall  Station, 
Pa.,  is  just  starting  a  new  dry  press  brick 
manufactory.  They  are  using  a  four-mold 
press  and  are  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  Branchville  Clay  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  been  incorporated  to  mine  and  manufac¬ 
ture  clay,  etc.  Its  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  and 
W alter  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  is  president. 

Law  Brothers  whose  brickworks  at  East  Tole¬ 
do,  O.,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  April, 
have  rebuilt  the  works  and  resumed  operation 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  brick  each  year. 

A  disastrous  fire  at  A.  L.  Hawks’  brickyard, 
Westbrook,  Me.,  destroyed  the  entire  plant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boiler  and  engine 
room.  Loss  about  $15,000  with  $6,000  insurance. 

The  American  Enameled  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
H.  L.  Dixon,  R.  E.  Woods,  H.  F.  Dorris,  J.  B. 
Dorris  and  J.  C.  Woods,  of  Pittsburg  as  direc¬ 
tors. 

Daniel  Easton  has  been  awarded  a  large  con¬ 
tract  for  paving  in  Elyria,  O.  The  vitrified 
shale  brick  from  the  Buckeye  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  works  at  Wilckliffe,  are  to  be 
used. 

The  entire  brick  plant  of  Mr.  Michael 
Clohessy,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  a  week  or  so  ago.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
unknown.  Loss  from  $7,000  to  $10,000.  Insur¬ 
ance,  $5,700. 

Henry  L.  Brenner,  Greenock,  Pa.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Challenge  Brick  Works  of  that 
place  and  will  change  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Columbian  Brick  Co.,  with  office 
at  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Harvey  T.  D.  Wilson  writes  that  he  has  a 
valuable  tract  of  clay  land  that  he  will  lease 
on  favorable  terms  and  will  contract  for  six 
million  brick.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fuel 
and  water  and  excellent  railroad  facilities. 

The  Climax  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Short  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors:  Robert  A.  Armstrong,  C.  K. 
Curtis,  C.  W.  Curtis  and  Henry  Stolzo,  of 
Wheeling,  and  T.  W.  Carmichael,  of  Wellsburg. 


The  Glen  Falls  (N.  A’.)  Portland  and  Cement 
Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $48,000.  The  incorporators  are  S.  L.  Good¬ 
man,  Joseph  Fowler,  B.  B.  Fowler,  T.  S.  Cool- 
idge,  F.  W.  Wait,  S.  B.  Goodman,  A.  W.  Sher¬ 
man  and  others. 

The  works  of  the  Furnace  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Salineville,  Ohio,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  loss  is  about  $21,000.  The  firm 
had  been  running  part  of  the  time  at  night  to 
fill  orders.  They  will  rebuild  at  once  with  in¬ 
creased  capacity. 

O.  AV.  Bentley,  Scc’y.  The  Southern  Brick  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  to  know  “The  very  best 
and  most  economical  kiln  for  burning  build¬ 
ing  brick,  made  of  settlings  of  clay.”  Those  of 
our  readers  or  advertisers  who  can  give  the  de¬ 
sired  information  are  requested  to  do  so. 

E.  M.  Freeze  &  Co.,  Galion,  O.,  write  that 
their  business  continues  good.  They  say  they 
expected  the  stringency  in  the  money  market 
would  effect  their  trade  somewhat,  but  so  far, 
it  has  not  done  so.  Their  sales  for  June  were 
equal  to  those  of  any  month  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

The  Columbia  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  whose  ad. 
appears  on  page  6,  claim  special  advantages  for 
their  improved  dry  press.  Their  interchang- 
able  mold  box  and  liners  is  a  feature  peculiar 
to  this  machine.  Those  interested  can  obtain 
full  particulars  of  this  valuable  invention  by 
sending  them  a  postal  card,  asking  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

J.  B.  Macey,  with  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio,  recently  met  with  a  painful  ac¬ 
cident  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  fingers  of 
one  of  his  hands.  He  was  employed  in  the 
brick  and  tile  manufacturing  plant  of  that 
place  and  it  is  presumed  that  his  hand  was 
caught  in  the  machinery.  Mr.  Macy  is  well 
known  by  the  craft,  being  at  one  time  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Frey-Sheckler  works. 

The  Fordham  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  firm  recently  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  brick  at  Fordham,  N.  J. 
The  members  of  the  company  are  Dr.  N.  W. 
Patton,  N.  M.  Dodd  and  William  Tyrrell,  of 


•  .  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE  -  •  -  - 
OVEK?n_  -p 


PV*p 

FOf*  ''offWo''  °SES 

PVLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK^ 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 

ESPr,CIAI,I,Y  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


POWER 


FROM 


GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  >T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  c  l  a  y-w  o  r  k  e  r 
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CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS 

226-236  Atot»ey  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


this  place.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  is  a  practical 
brick  manufacturer,  will  have  charge  of  the 
plant,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  a  superior 
quality  of  brick  will  be  made.  The  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  40, (XX)  brick. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

TheCENTRAL 

power  Repress. 

It  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered  to 
Brickmakers. 

The  capacity  is  from  12,000  to  15,000 
brick  per  day. 

It  does  the  same  work  as  others  of  two 
and  three  times  the  weight. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Brick  Machinery  of  all  Kinds. 

Write  for  Discriptions. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 


Fire  Clay  Deposits. 

No.  1. 


Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica .  86.63 

Alumina . 10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99.97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 

•  706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J.  H. 


BUCK'S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


J.  A.  Buck, the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  laid  machine¬ 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  a  re  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 
Address  all  eommuications  to 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. | 


J.  A.  BUCK,  No. 76  Oneida  St-, COHOES, N,Y. 


Chapman  &  Satterfield,  Concord,  N.  C.,  in 
renewing  their  subscription  says  :  “It  Is  very 
hard  to  get  any  improvements  started  here  jn 
the  brick  line,  so  many  think  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  brick  will  do,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  rightly  proportioned  or  not.  Our  clay  is 
mostly  of  upland  red,  mixed  some  with  yellow 
or  pipe  clay,  conveyed  to  maqhine  from  hank 
by  a  dump  car  on  an  elevated  railroad,  pushed 
by  men.  Machine,  a  Brewer  No.  7,  from  which 
the  brick  are  conveyed  out  to  dry  on  the  open 
yard  on  hacks  by  the  steel  truck.  We  burn  In 
the  open  kiln.” 

Mrs.  Bertha  Mish  has  brought  suit  against 
the  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Canton, 
O.,  for  $10,000  damages  for  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  John  Mish.  He  was  working  for  the 
company  last  December  when  he  was  ordered  # 
to  go  into  the  crushing  pan  and  clean  it  out, 
the  machinery  being  stopped  for  such  purpose. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  another  employe 
started  the  engine  and  Mish  had  one  foot 
ground  oil' and  the  other  leg  was  so  badly  bro¬ 
ken  and  crushed  that  amputation  was  neces¬ 
sary.  He  suffered  for  some  time  and  finally 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries.  The  case 
will  be  hotly  contested. 

F.  E.  Frey  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O.,  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  new  firm  of  Clay woi’king  Machinery 
Manufacturers,  that  will  ere  long  become  very 
familiar  to  American  brickmakers.  They  now 
otter  a  new  repress  for  which  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  advantages  are  claimed  and  will 
soon  have  on  the  market  a  full  line  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  Mr.  F.  E.  Frey,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
machinery  men  in  this  country,  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Frey-Sheckier  Co.,  Bucy- 
rus,  O.,  and  is  well  equipped,  both  as  to  ability 
and  experience  for  the  business.  We  wish  the 
new  firm  long  life  and  prosperity. 


MORE  POWER,— A  TIMELY  HINT. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
some  misguided  advertisers  cut  down 
their  space  because  business  is  dull.  If 
advertisements  are  business- bringers, 
and  they  must  be  or  manufacturers 
would  not  pay  for  them,  the  dull  season 
is  a  good  time  to  double  the  space.  It 
would  be  a  poor  locomotive  engineer 
who  let  the  steam  pressure  run  down 
on  up-grades.  Shrewd  manufacturers 
are  coming  to  see  this,  and  when  the 
people  seem  reluctant  to  buy,  simply 
give  them  a  double  dose  of  urging. — Ex. 


A  Delightful  Trip  to  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton  R.  R.,  have  placed  on  sale,  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  from  Indianapolis  to  Chica¬ 
go  and  return  at  rate  of  $19.25,  via  the 
following  route,  C.,  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  to  To¬ 
ledo  steamers  of  D.  &  C.  S.  N.  Co.,  to 
Mackinac  Island  Steamers  of  L.  M.  &  L. 

S.  T.  Co.,  to  Chicago,  Monon  Route 
Chicago  to  Indianapolis.  The  Steamers 
used  on  this  trip  are  the  regular  boats 
of  above  named  companies  and  are  the 
finest  run  on  fresh  water.  Meals  and 
berths  between  Mackinac  Island  and  • 
Chicago  included  in  above  rate.  This 
is  really  the  nicest  trip  ever  gotten  up 
by  a  Railroad  Company.  For  further 
particulars  call  on  or  address  H.  J. 
Rhein,  General  Agent,  C.,  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  City  Ticket  Office, 
corner  Illinois  street  and  Kentucky 
avenue. 
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The  c  lav  ^worker. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


J^“Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  aboutseven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED.  A  manager  for  our  yards— who  is 
what  he  represents  himself. 

Keokuk  Brick  Co., 

7  1  d.  Keokuk,  la. 


FOR  SALE— The  largest  and  most  complete 
vitrified  brick  plant  in  Kansas,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  B.  Drury, 

7  2c  Atchison,  Kan. 


WANTED— About  an  8-foot  dry  pan,  new  or 
second  hand,  in  good  condition.  Give 
maker.  Address  ‘‘Box  901,” 

7  1  d  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— For  cash,  four  mould  dry  clay 
brick  press.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  McCay  &  Co., 

tl  3  Oxford  Pike,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  Brewer  Stone  Extracting  Clay 
Crusher,  one  Drake  repress  and  a  lot  of  wood¬ 
en  pallets.  Address 

Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co  , 

7  tf  d  Peoria,  Ill. 


WANTED.  All  experienced  and  thoroughly 
competent  sewer  pipe  man  to  take  position 
as  superintendent  in  a  factory  West.  Must  under¬ 
stand  the  business  from  top  to  bottom.  Address 
with  reference,  Sewer  Pipe, 

7  2  d.  Care  ‘‘Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  One  soft  mud  brick  machine  and 
one  Penfield  Plunger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine 
with  Cut-off  Tables  and  full  set  of  dies.  All  in 
good  condition  and  will  be  sold  che>ip. 

Michael  Rutledge, 

7  1  d.  Sorento,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Chambers  Brick  Machine,  style 
C.  C.  D.,  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  daily  ;  been 
in  use  one  season  ;  parts  nearly  all  new.  Will  be 
sold  on  advantageous  terms  to  responsible  parties. 

Address,  Quaker 

7  1  d.  Care  ‘‘Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent, 
either  dry  process  or  stiff  mud  process  or 
both.  Good  manager  of  men  and  machinery.  At 
present  operating  a  plant  of  80,000  capacity.  Best 
of  references.  Address,  Chase, 

7  2  d.  care  Clay- Worker 


FOR  SALE.  At  a  bargain,  A  newly  invented 
and  serviceable  Automatic  Cutting  Machine, 
belt  delivery;  fully  guaranteed.  Parties  requir¬ 
ing  a  perfect  machine  that  will  save  them  money, 
please  address  at  once  for  particulars, 

H.  A  Riggs, 

7  1c.  Plymouth,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  practical  terra  cotta  and  roof¬ 
ing  tile  worker,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
manufacture,  glazing  and  burning  of  terra  cotta 
and  roofing  tile.  Sixteen  years’  experience. 

7  1c.  Tile,  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


A  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE,  OR  FOR  RENT, 
OR  TO  BE  WORKED  ON  SHARES.  Machin¬ 
ery  all  new,  of  the  latest  improved  makes,  and  in 
firs  -class  condition.  Capacity  100,000  brick  per 
day.  Plant  cost  $135,000.  Clay  in  abundance  for 
making  all  kinds  of  brick.  Reason  for  making 
above  offers,  the  owner  is  not  a  brickmaker  and 
has  too  much  other  business  to  give  it  his  personal 
attention.  The  plant  has  all  the  facilities  for 
shipping  by  rail  and  water,  and  at  present  has 
more  orders  than  it  can  fill.  Address,  J.  C.  H.,  * 
7  1  d.  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  yard  foreman  of  ma¬ 
chine  yard.  Understand  burning,  manage¬ 
ment  of  men  and  keeping  machinery  in  repair, 
etc.  Can  give  reference.  Address, 

C.  Scotton, 

•  *>•  !•  c.  Elwood,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  12x16  plain,  slide  valve  engine, 
including  bed  stone,  Gardner  governor,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  pulley  72-inch,  18-inch  face ;  has  been 
run  for  two  years,  and  is  offered  for  sale,  as  present 
owners  must  replace  with  larger  engine.  Could 
be  delivered  about  July  1st.  Address, 

Eastern  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 

6.  1.  d.  407  Builders’ Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


[LEVATORS 

L  .  .  FOR 


Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  abb  Special  Chains. 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

Chicago  Office  <fc  Salesroom  :  48  S.  Canal  Street-  1  «  ,  -  . 

New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  j  t/OlliniDUS,  QlllO. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.  M.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession! 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  fte  clay.Woriet 


IMPORTAISTT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Fan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


The  Clay  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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ROOFING 


Vl)t€ANi^£il 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

-  . LIGHT,  DURABLE 

”  and  CHEAP . 

MUNGIE  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing  for - 

-^FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


MITNCIE, 


INDIANA. 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  231  PNenwSvoRK. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


6HEIULS,  rniHERRLS,  CLOYS  ■  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 

Telephone  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


w 


AN  I  ED— Position  as  Super'ntcndent  or  burn¬ 
er  of  brick  works.  Good  testimonials. 

71c  Address  “J.  M.”  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  ATallcot  (Croton)  brick  machin  a> 
m  good  order.  Address,  N, 

T  4-  c-  Care  Clay- Worker. 

WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5'tfT  Howe,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


IOR  SALE.  Two  horse-power  brick  machines 


F—  _ 

in  good  condition. 
1  tf.  Ip. 


-po\  _ 

Fred.  H.  Brockett, 
North  Haven,  Conn 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. — Tile  factory  where  tile 
has  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  No  factory 
near.  Address,  G.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

3.  1.  c. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  br,  Verges, 

tL  2p  Norfolk,  Neb. 


[POR  SALE  —A  Rarig  pipe  press  of  large  capacity 
L  and  in  good  order,  very  cheap.  Aa dress, 

Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Brazil,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— One  Gregg  Brick  Ma  hine  of  latest 
pattern,  that  has  had  very  little  use.  Six 
breach  Buhr  Stones,  almost  as  good  as  new.  Ad- 
dre|s  ’  B.  C.  Benner, 

7  d  Thomson,  Minn. 


FOU  RENT— One  of  the  finest  clay  lots  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  clay  18  to  21  feet  deep,  or  would  like 
to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring  to  ent>  r  the 
business.  Address  “A.  R.” 

7  ^  0  care  Clay-Worker. 

L^OR  SALE- Grand  Automatic  Brick  Machine, 
1  almost  new;  12  moulds  and  1,000  pallets. 
Goes  very  cheap  if  sold  at  once  Address 

Manufacturer, 

7  4  c  care  Clay-Worker. 


CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

„  . , .  J.  M.  Orabill, 

“  * _ _  Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
fpr  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6-  tL  d- _  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.— The  finest  of  clays  for  pavefs  or 
hollow  blocks,  in  large  quantities— in  the 
can  be  loaded  on  cars  by  steam  shovel, 
within  a  few  miles  of  gas  towns,  on  competing 
railroads,  where  inducements  are  offered  for 
factories.  Address,  P.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5. 1.  c. 


T  HAVE  For  Sale  a?  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  soft  clay 
I  Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan 
Madden  Lfe  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  he  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d  Rushville,  Iud. 


I  HAVE  For  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co. ,  Rushville,  Ind.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— In  Virginia— Brick  plant  >  omplete 
On  line  of  principal  railroad.  Two  houses, 
barn  and  sheds.  Market  for  all  bricks  made.  No 
plant  within  40  miles.  Wood  costs  $1.25  per  cord- 
labor  75  cents  per  day.  Reason  for  selling,  illness 
of  ^practical  partner.  Address  “Box  11,” 

7  1  c  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brick  works.  Twenty-five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  brick 
by  dry  press,  repress,  soft  and  stiff  mud  process, 
and  can  do  the  burning  of  same  with  wood,  coal 
or  fuel  oil.  Can  give  best  of  reference  or  bonds 
All  correspondence  solicited.  “A  Good  Man,” 

7  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent,  of  yard  running  the  year  round, 
practical  in  either  dry  press,  stiff  or  soft  mud  and 
tile  making.  Either  up  or  down  draft  kiln  have 
handled  successfully,  including  the  Hoffman, 
Radford,  Johnsonburg  and  Sereombe,  Osman  & 
Warren  continuous  kilns.  Reference  can  be  had. 
Held  my  last  place  six  years.  Address 
7  1  c  “A,”  care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press. 

Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk  8., 
5-tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 


WANTED.  A  first-class  burner  for  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick  that  understands  Eudaly  Kiln. 
Address,  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

6.  2.  170p.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  good  dry  press  brick  setter. 
Reply  stating  age,  wages  and  experience. 

Charlemagne  Lumber  Co., 

G.  3.  c.  Montreal,  Canada. 


WANTED.  To  meet  or  correspond  with  a  good 
party  interested  in  silica  brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  same.  B-  F.  F. 

G.  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  IN  THE  SOUTH— 
-ti.  FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.— Daily  capacity  25,000. 
Good  reasons  given  for  making  this  offer.  For 
description,  terms,  etc.,  address 

John  M.  Elliott, 

6.  2.  2p.  M.  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.— A  fine  lot  of  modern  brick  sheds, 
in  best  of  order,  complete  with  pallets  capa¬ 
ble  of  storing  150,000  bricks  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  of  procuring 
good  and  cheap  brick  sheds,  the  owners  having 
put  in  steam  diyers  and  have  no  further  use  for 
them,  Apply  at  The  Riverside  Brick  Works. 

River  Front  and  Austerlitz  Sts.,  6th  District, 
5-3-c  New  Orleans,  La 


FOR  SALE.  To  close  partnership,  the  brick  and 
tile  works  located  at  Iverney,  Ills.,  consisting 
of  four  acres  of  good  clay,  three  down  draft  kilns, 
building  316  feet  long,  with  racks  complete,  good 
engine  and  boiler,  Brewer  machine  and  good 
house.  Sale  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  you  can 
make,  at  good  prices.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Ad¬ 
dress,  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf-d 

PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  $9.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  J25  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  . 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

&  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


Attention  brickmakers.  For  sale  or 
lease,  the  most  valuable  clay  beds  in  the 
South,  situated  12  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  on  the  lines  of  the  Savannah,  Florida*  Wes¬ 
tern  and  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsula  Rail 
Roads.  No  hauling,  as  the  clay  begins  where  those 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  ;  and  600  feet  from 
their  depots  and  turnouts.  A  great  deal  of  availa¬ 
ble  labor  and  cheap  wood.  Tests  of  clays,  show 
vitritied  bricks  for  street  paving  and  fire  bricks, 
red  buff  and  six  different  shades  of  reddish  brown 
for  building  fine  fronts.  Address, 

A.  E.  Moynelo, 

5.  3.  c.  Savannah,  Ga 


|  Victor  Testimony. 

S—  Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep- 

tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best. 

Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way 
the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELiliS  St  SOIL’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  ihe  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  V/2  up  to  10  inches. 


B®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  sale  to  one  who 
can  offer  proper  credentials  as  to  charactei 
and  business  capacity  in  this  line,  a  one-half  in 
terest  in  a  pottery  which  has  come  into  his  hands 
on  account  of  money  advanced.  The  works  are 
very  desirably  located,  with  switch  facilities,  plen 
ty  of  ground,  good  machinery  and  exclusive  clay 
privileges,  and  are  turning  out  a  good  quality  ol 
vitrified  salt  glazed  stoneware,  together  with  ret 
ware,  fire  brick,  drain  tile,  etc.  It  is  the  only  fat 
tory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  succeeded  ir 
manufacturing  salt  glazed  stoneware,  and,  wit! 
the  addition  of  more  kiln  capacity  the  whole  coast 
can  be  supplied.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

W.  J.  Washburn. 

d.  East  Side  Bank.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Shop  near  New  Court  House.  JVTICH- 


PABKHILL,  OHSTT-A-IE^IO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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Tie  mutt  Patiamt  BacK  an  panel  Sgslem 

The  Most  Expeditions,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling- 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsorn  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WHAT  USERS  S0Y  OF  THE  [HOCK  SYSTEJU. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  no;  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  d  'sired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7VYOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


ITT  ANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
YV  head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

4.  tf.  T.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

ITT  ANTED.  A  gentleman  with  $10,000  to  115,000 
VV  capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  hut  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

TTIOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
U  land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 

TTlOR  SALE.  Or  will  put  property  in  a  joint 
U  stock  company.  A  valuable  clay  hank 
suitable  for  fire  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
or  pottery.  There  is  also  a  large  frame  build¬ 
ing  with  8  foot  Dry  Pan  and  Boiler  and  Engine 
of  60  h.  p’.  Clay  has  been  tested  and  will  stand 
the  heat  of  the  best  clays  in  Ohio.  There  can 
be  made  a  homo  demand  for  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

E.  N.  Maxwell, 

5.  2.  d.  Texarkana,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in ,x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
These  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Wn.  RADFORD,  -  =  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


If  you  want  a  Continuous  Kiln  that  will  burn  Face  Bricks,  Dry  Pressed  Bricks,  or 
Vitrified  Paving  Bricks,  or  Fire  Bricks,  you  must  get  the  Monarch.  The  fuel  is  not 
dropped  in  from  the  top  and  mixed  with  the  bricks,  and  it  saves  85  per  cent,  of  fuel 
over  the  old  style.  No  expensive  valve  dampers  or  feed  holes  required.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
periment.  Do  not  decide  on  a  kiln  before  writing  for  circular  to 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  ‘  ‘  Clay- W orker.  ’  ’ 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete.  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
in  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2,000  to  8,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  8200.  John  S.  Horlbeck, 

7  2  175  p  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Use  The  Heat  From  Cooling  Kilns. 

We  have  a  Patent  Pending  for  which  we  believe 
is  the  only  proper  way  of  conducting  heat  from 
cooling  kilns.  Can  he  applied  to  all  down  draft 
kilns  that  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other.  We  enter  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  into 
fire  box  of  near  kiln,  where  we  also  admit  cold  air. 
Regulating  hot  and  cold  air  with  dampers,  at  will. 
Parties  wishing  to  use  this  system  should  write  to 

Joseph  Hickson, 

5-tf-d  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  oj 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  huff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  oil  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
bath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  T. 


COLOEIFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

ESGLE  BALANCED  VALVE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plants.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EAGLE  WHINE  WORKS  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Headquarters  for  the  Famous  Western  Wheel  Works 
Full  Line  and  Ben  Hur  Bicycles. 


BLACK  HAWK  . $135 

CRESCENT .  100 

CRESCENT .  85 

ROB  ROY .  8S 

ROB  ROY  70 

JUNO  LADIES .  go 

JUNO  LADIES .  75 

BEN  HUR .  go 

BEN  HUR .  75 

And  a  full  line  of  Bicycles  for  Boys  and  Girls  from 
$20  upwards. 


A  High  Grade  Bicycle  made  in  Indianapolis,  “THE  CENTRAL.” 

Price,  $135^  Equal  to  any  $150  Machine  in  the  Trade. 

Agents  wanted.  Liberal  Discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  the  only  practical  Catalogue,  free. 


h.T.  HEARSEY&CO., 


116  &  118  N.  PENNSYLVANIA  ST., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


3  Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PLANT’S 


PATENT 

DOWN  DRAFT 

KILN. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Momence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 


Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
...Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 
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Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 


Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  EANB-POWEB. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJHD’S  ZE’-A-TESSTT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRIYGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor.  Roofs 
now  on  show  for  themselves.  The  most  beautiful 
and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the  country.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc.,  address  the 
nearest  of  the  following  factories. 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, ILL 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 
GOLDEN  PRESSED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Denver,  Col. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


For  the  Right  to  Manufacture 

under  Patents  on  Royalty,  address 


CLOY  SHINGLE  GO.,  IqillaQapollS,  Iqd. 


BRISK 

MACHINE 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed 'into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 

STRflUB  fflflCHINERY  GO, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP.  “ 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol2a.clz1x3.eLtl,  O. 


Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  W orks 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Bo'rden^Sel  leek  dkCo.,  Chicago.  Gkntlemjsn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  oi  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  oellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DB]S,  gELLECK  §  C8.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  60  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

Thg  “HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 


ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THE  VANDUZEN  GAS  & 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

_  _  __  ZZ  CINCINNATI,  O 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broad wat,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Smmcmi 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  m  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SIXTH  ST. 


MILWAUKEE.WIS. 


S.COLDEWE-&-C? 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


J^IIDIDILjIEIFOIRT,  OHIO., 


Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  he  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN9  CO., 


3!^:.A.iT-crir,-A.c,T'-crxeE:iee. 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4^brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  lOlhouriday. 


Middleport,  Ohio 


"The  Clay  -  w  o  f?  k  k  r 


<;o 


SINGLE  8<  DUPLEX  PUMPs. 

.Horizontal  andYe^tical  pu/v\P5. 

pesr'Desicfn,  <S(  Workmai\5f)ip. 
ces  Reduced  Jen  d for  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 

'J 


i 


'■51 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZD  ally  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { Howaand  lifs&Sfroads: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS.  F^E-PR  ESSES, 

Stonf-ExtractingClaycrushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARRQWS,TRUCI\S, 

. engines  and  Boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETFBRICI\ORT  I [Er  OUTf  ITS 


KMA?WOOD 
^PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


n  u  61TO70X 
^FO U RTH^ST? (IN Cl N  N ATI , 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced , saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  he  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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The  Vandalia  Line. 


Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  West  and  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
A.  m.,  12:10  p.  M.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  M.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  P.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St., 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


IiOCRTIOflS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LiARGE  DEPOSITS 
Op  GUAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  brain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 

to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  J.  R.  Armstrong  System 


....OF.... 


Rurning  (^rude  Petroleum. 

The  secret  of  burning  oil  successfully,  lies  in  atomizing  it  and  furnishing  sufficient 
air  at  the  right  point  to  consume  all  the  gases  generated.  The  setting  and  equipping  is 
therefore  as  important  as  the  burner  or  the  boiler. 

REFERENCES : 

We  cheerfully  refer  by  permission  to  the  following  plants  who  are  now  using  our  burners  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage: 


STEAM  PLANTS. 

Gill  Boiler  Co.,  World’s  Fair  Plant. 
Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Adkinson  Saw  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lassig  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 
M.  Brand  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Northwestern  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
P.  Lieber  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
C.  Maus  Brewing  Co  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Duhl  Brewing  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

Paper  Mill,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bryan  Electric  Co.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

We  are  prepared  to  equip  plants 
their  superiority  over  all  others 
OIL  as  a  fuel. 


BRICK  AND  STEAM  PLANTS. 

Adam  J.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Weber  &  Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wendle  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George Lill  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Delothe  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

F.  E.  Dickinson  Brick  Co.,  Walcottville,  Ind. 
Fresinger  Brick  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Peerless  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mayre  &  Toll  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mace  Marble,  Glass  &  Lime  Co.,  Menominee  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

of  any  character.  Our  burners  have  demonstrated 
Send  for  Circular  telling  of  the  ADVANTAGES  OF 

j.  t*.  co., 

“The  Temple,”  Room  616,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  far  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Jit.  Jl*  Jk  Jtr  Jl*  AAAAAAAAAAAAAA  **AA 

was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
who  put  straw  your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 

device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


THE  MAN 


I3ST 


BRICKS 


EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  P.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


> 


V  V  V  WV  5TW  VW V  W W  V  V  V  VVV  W 

The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

make  He  wheels 
Hat  are  (lie 
test  for  brick 
and  tile 

TRUCKS  and 
BjMHOWS. 

B®*Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOI.D  MKT  A I.  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


ENGINES  &  BOILERS 

Stationary  &  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmonot  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at.-  = 


. New  London,  Ohio, 

address,  d.  J.  C.  Arnold. 


••• 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
hesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
rain  with  through  Dining  Car  between, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


MOULDS. 

bu°,\S 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


3.  ZMOTTLiD. 


©  s.  eca  up 


3  3.  HANa  2LCO"Cn-3D. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


m  T1HIE  TABLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 


United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No.  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.  m. 

*No.  12  Passenger..... .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

fNo.  16  Express . . . 11:10  p.  m 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  9  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m 

fNo.  17  Express .  3:20  a.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9,  10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  othergeneral  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 


CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palac# 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  withoo  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI F0R 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

'  ***-  : 


dJ - 


MONON  ROUTE 


^w^ytouEvilLE  HtwAlBAHYACHICACO  Ry 


THE  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  Rfit>  GUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestihuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat  which 
ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  should 
be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialty.  Waste 
heat  utilized  in  watersmoking  green  kiln,  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
built  under  guarantee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  DRYER  in  operation  at  the  Anchor  Tile  and 
Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 

i*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


ALFRED  YATES, 


Write  tor  full  description.  WOHTEC  IvlASS 


Of***,- •  •  .  .  _••  X'J  «  :  4 
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Have  been  successfully  applied  to 
Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and 
Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning, 
to  Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction 
of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans 
on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  on  approval  to  good, 
responsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue 
prints,  2  5  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natu¬ 
ral  versus  Artificial  Gas.” 

Address, 


Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER. 

. —PREPARE  YOUR  CLAY  PROPERLY.  = 


Do  You  use  a  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick  JVIaebdne  ? 

—  _ fire  Your  Results  Entirely  Satisfactory? 

\  ^fpiimP!4  prepares  the  ground  clay  to  any  degree  of  moisture  required,  fur- 

1  llC  /"Yl  I1U114  Vlclj  ^LCdlllCI  nislies  a  regular,  automatic  feed  to  the  machine,  makes  brick  dense 
and  compact,  insures  a  perfect  bond  and  smooth,  unchecked  surface,  saves  one-third  in  grinding,  and  results  from  kiln  show 
the  minimum  per  cent,  in  breakage. 

THE  ARNOLD  CLAY  STEAMER  is  in  successful  use  in  connection  with  the  dry  press  machine. 

For  particulars  and  terms  address 

JP.  ARNOLD,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  4*5.773,  4*5,774-) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


L1CENCEES. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


’T'HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Mmtion  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Clay  =  worker. 
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YOUNGREN'S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 

_  T  v  „  , ,  .  _  ,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Dear 
Kiln  you 


Sir:  In 'reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 

- - j^u  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction,  having 

turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  not  look  for. 

e  are  now  shutting  down  our  B — ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying  your  im¬ 
provements  on  it.  Please  forward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can 'be  done.  We 
will  give  you  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln  later. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^  ~ - '*■ 


D.  Corkery,  Manager. 


SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY  and  the  highest  EFFICIENCY 

Are  the  Characteristics  of  this  Kiln. 

IT  has  taken  the  lead  and  will  remain  there.  Burns  all  kinds  of  brick  more 
uniform  and  economical  than  any  other  kiln.  I  mean  what  I  say  and 
am  prepared  to  erect  kilns  under  the  highest  guarantee,  covering  the  entire 
cost  of  kiln.  Its  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of 
burning. 

Competitors  are  warned  from  using-  my  inventions  as  I  will 
protect  my  claims  at  all  hazards. 

Applications  for  unpatented  portions  of  my  improvements  now  pending. 
All  first-class  plants  will  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  continuous  method 
of  burning,  so  it  is  no  use  spending  good  money  for  poor  kilns,  but  get  the 
best  at  once.  It  does  not  require  a  millionaire  to  own  one  of  my  kilns  as  my 
large  experience  in  building  these  kilns  has  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
same  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  figure. 

Write  for  description  and  estimate,  cost  of  kilns  for  your  capacity. 

Address  communications  to 

P.  I..  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Ftt  p  MP V  chain  belting 
.  11.  U.  IVIC  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^rPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEYRTOR  FOR  ELEYHTIHG  CLRT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles^of '  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a i  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  A  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-  -  MICHIGAN. 
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DORNFELD’S 

tVMTOWtVAVAWi'MWA 

.V«VMV.ViV»VMWAVAV.*. 


PATENT 

CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


.  Manufactured  by 

The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Tire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


«®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  C  l  a  y  =  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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WHEELING  |W01iD  flflD  FOOflD^V  CO., 


Dies  of  All  Kinds 

and  Glass  House  Holds. 


3  WHEELING.W.iZK,, 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


Hodels  for  all  kinds  of  Inventions 

of  small  machinery  a  specialty. 


A.nd  Machinery r  From  Specifications • 


150  DOUBLE  DECK 


Brick  Dryer  Cars 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP 

Ready  For  Shipment.  ^* 


CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MEG.  CO., 
061-081  Hamilton  St.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

II  You  Want  Brick  ninety  You  snoulff  Investigate  tie  “BHEB6EH.” 


WHY? 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


DppjJITCp  It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
UliUflUUli.tt**  jt  js  every  (jay  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 

brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 

- *©< - 

There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming  by  addressing, 

„  .  .  i  » 

Jonatfjaq  CrieagBf’g  $011$, 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET, 


Cincinnati,  OHjlo. 


P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRHNCH-CROOKES  SAW  GO., 

<K^_St.  Lkoais,  ]VTo., 


Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pfessed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bmneh~Ci*ookes  Sam  Co., 

St.  Ltouis,  ]VTo. 

-  THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES  - 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Styles  28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG  CO., 


The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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pEOjELili  I]VIP^0VED  CLiflY  PULiVE^IZEt} 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


jj» 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

_*.**»*.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  [RILL  CO.,  New YorK.O.S.fl. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


608  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  A-1J4  YD. 

yards  oi  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m«n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


STYLE  C-aA  YD 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

CT-e - -f- - « - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK: 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


0 


'M 


MHM 


1 11 

l  i 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  0 \LAY  MILLS,  ; 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS, 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  6/1/ EH 
ORDERS 


The  Clay  =  worker. 
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A  MONEY  MAKER.  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 

Cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  reduces  hard,  stiff,  lumpy  clay  and  puts  it  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “It  increases  the 
capacity  and  improves  the  quality  sufficient  to  pay  for  itself  once  a  month  that  is  what  users  of  it  write  us.  Throw  away  your 
old  Smoothe  Rolls  and  put  in  a  MICHIGAN  DISINTEGRATOR.  They  are  the  strongest,  have  the  largest  knives,  do  the  best  work. 
The  No.  5  has  a  Capacity  up  to  40,000  a  day.  Price,  Capacity  considered,  the  lowest  on  the  market. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE  CO.  -  M0RENCI.  MICH. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Harden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  &  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minus,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Redresses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  &  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Drake’s  Standard  DIhcrine  Works, 

flanufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Brick  riachinery. 


BRICK  MOULDS. 


We  make  the  only  clay  car  having  chilled  wheels. 

If  in  need  of  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  save  you  money • 

We  manufacture  everything  used  on  a  Brickyard. 

When  you  purchase  from  us  you  buy  from  manufacturers  and  save  all  commissions. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  BIG 


TIE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE, 

DISINTEGRATOR  AND  MOULD  SANDER. 


A  Disintegrator 


Having-  Chilled  Rolls.  A  machine  that  will  grind  hard,  lumpy,  or  wet, 
sticky  clays,  and  not  choke  or  clog",  that  will  separate  or  grind  the 
stone.  A  machine  that  is  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

A  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  an  extra  Pug 
Mill.  It  will  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in 
trucking;  or  spread  in  drying".  It  will  fill  a  six  brick  perfectly.  The 
brick  made  will  have  clean,  sharp  corners  and  smooth 
surfaces •  A  machine  which  is  simple  in  construction, 
strong  and  durable • 

A  flould  Sander 


Which  will  sand  the  Moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
will  make  a  saving-  in  labor  and  sand.  It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the 
sand.  It  will  make  a  saving;  of  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day. 

With  the  Big 

You  can  make  brick  which  will  always  bring"  the  highest  market  price. 
A  brick  which  will  always  be  in  demand. 

The  above  machinery  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  and  will  be  shipped  on  trial. 

For  further  information,  address 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS  INET 
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The  clay-  \V  o  r  k:  e  r 


OUTt  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AH  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


THE  CLAY"  W  O  R  PC  E  R  • 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  silks, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

Glass  Houses, 

Rolling1  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


f-^rWhen  writing  for  prices,  state 


kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


I 


THE 


C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  E  K  E  R  . 


Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  ca 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  si 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 


e  three, 
e.  The 
base,  so 


NOTICE. 


^Tlae  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
_  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clayjto  make  fine  brick,  we, believe'  we^can’furnish’you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire]  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDM’S  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

Mlnery  (low  on  Haim  wltt  must  no  Sold  at  Once : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

fiS^The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 
Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  froirTio  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies— 
side  or  end=cut — any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

For  f401iAH,  mADDEj4  &  CO., 

RUSHiZILL-E,  IND. 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 
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r"'s-n;^op  THIRD  SEASON. 


WEIGHT 

15,500 

POUNDS. 


uimmiiu. 
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Salem,  Va.,  Nov.  7,  1892. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Gentlemen — Have  finished  making  brick  for  this  season. 
The  “New  Haven’  Brick  Machine  still  stands  the  test.  Has 

worked  first-class  without  a  cent  for  repairs,  as  there  have  been 
no  breaks,  not  even  a  brick  mould.  Unless  other  machines  you 
furnish  have  more  breaks  or  wear  out  faster,  you  will  not  make 
much  on  repairs.  Yours  truly,  G.  R.  P1ERPONT. 


Wc  Can  Furnish  More  Like  Above. 

The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven  Conn. 
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THE 

OLD . 

RELIABLE 


Martin  BricK  Machines 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  FIRMS 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

ARE  NOW  WORKING 

THE  “MARTIN”  MACHINES. 


Each 

and 

Every 

Machine 

is 

Built 

Under 

the 

Personal 

Supervision 

of 

its 

Inventor. 


sip!''!.11111 


We 

Manufacture 

all 

the 

Latest 

and 

Best 

Improved 

Brick 

Machinery 

and 

Supplies. 


-*-•>  £*• 


•  •  • 


The  Henry  Martin  BricK  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


t  •  • 


ESTABLISHED 

1857. 


L.LVC.i.ST/iK,  PA..,  U.  S.  -1. 

•  •  • 


INCORPORATED 

1887. 


WRITE  US - 

FOR  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
•r  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl ..  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fe  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MenfcionClay- Worker, 


^ccrs^Ea-onsr,  icech 


[Penfield  Disintegrators < 
and  Crushers 

will  aid  you  to  prepare  your  clay 
better  and  you  will  make  better 
brick.  Better  brick  mean  quicker 
sales,  larger  demand,  better 
prices  ;  advantages  worth  secur- 
ing.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Brick  Machinery  Makers, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


The  Penfield 
Auger  Brick 
Machines 

are  the  heaviest  of  the  good 
machines  and  the  best  of  the 
heavy  machines.  They  are 
strong,  durable,  speedy,  auto= 
matic.  They  make  good  brick. 
What  more  could  you  ask? 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  time  you  press  a  brick 
by  hand,  you  lose  money.  A 
Power  Press  will  do  everything 
a  hand  press  can  and  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  cheaper.  PEN-  ^ 
FIELD’S  POWER  PRESS  is  # 
simplest  and  strongest;  lasts  ^ 
longest ;  costs  least  for  repairs  ;  \ 
is  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  \ 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

BRICK  MACHINE  MAKERS, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Equip 


your 


Line 


Shafting 


with 


the 


Imperial 
Clutch  Pulleys. 

Friction  regulated  without 
stopping  shaft.  Clutch  mechan¬ 
ism  perfectly  balanced.  Runs  p 
at  any  speed.  Takes  small  space  ^ 
on  shaft.  Strictly  first-class.  4) 

Send  for  details. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

No.  12  Mentor  Ave., 

Willoughby,  =  Ohio. 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 


is  IN  THE 

FT77777T 


RFAI I7ATI0W  SWnSf  ANTICIPATION 


.^OTFICE  OF'iK^ 


THE  STREATOR  TILE  COMPANY, 


•MRNUPRCTURBR* 


{Superior  Brail]  and  Paving  Tile,  and  Building  and  Paving  Back- 

. JT-any .  12th. - /(T3  — 

Messrs .J.W.Penfie Id  &  Son, 

Willoughby, Ohio. 

Gentlsnen:-  The  No. 10  Auger  Maohino  that  we  purchased  of  you  last 
spring  has  been  running  ever  since  and  making  all  the  brick  you 
guaranteed  it  to  make  or  more;  it  does  its  work  without  any 
trouble  as  it  is  so  strong  and  heavy  that  there  is  no  strain  at 
any  point, and  therefore  no  breaking  of  ary  of  the  parts. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  it, and  would  not  exchange  for  any 
machine  that  we  now  know  of- 

The  automatic  cutter  is  b  success  in  every  particular, and  the 
remark  of  almost  everyone  that  sees  it  at  work  is  that  "it’s  a 
da isy  * . 

The  18  Inch  Disintegrator  is  the  best  machine  we  ever  have 
used  in  this  clay(and  we  have  used  quite  a  number. of  them.)  It 
leaves  the  clay  in  a  loose  and  spongy  condition  so  that  it 
takes  water  readily  and  is  in  the  best  condition  possible  for 
pugging  am  getting  in  proper  shape  ibr  making  brick  or  tile. 

Yours  Resp’y., 


If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  Penfield  Auger  Brick  Machines  are  a  success 
or  not,  send  for  our  new  book,  “With  the  Brickmakers.”  It  will  convince  you. 

If  you  wish  to  know  why  they  succeed,  you  should  have  our  catalogue  No.  i  free 


for  the  asking. 


J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery  Manufacturers, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 


That  have  conduced  to  render  our  “Tiffin”  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The  l 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity  \ 
than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex-  > 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing-  it  the  i 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market.  \ 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  s 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works,  j 

TIFFIN,  OHIO.  \J.  S.  7X.  i 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  in  small 
yards. 


OUR  LHT6ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  BRAcAKCHfNE 


Used  throughout  the  World  and  indorsed  by  all  users. 


Will  De-Press  4.000  more  Prick  per  nay 
(pay  aqy  oilier  double  Ole  press. 

Capacity  20,000  to  30,000  Ptick  per  day. 


Fifteen  years  experience  on  represses  exclusively  enables 
us  to  offer  tbe  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  all  presses, 


h  Press  invented  in  Rmerica, 
Built  Py  American  workmen, 
And  used  ny  American 
Brick  manufacturers. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  SPECIAL. 

An  imitation  is  not  a  substitute.  Our  1893  press  embraces 
new  and  useful  improvements  still  uncopied  with  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  dispense. 

Fewer  working  parts  than  any  press  now  sold  or  given 
away. 


References  in  nearly  all  the  leading  red, 
fire  and  paving  brick  works  in  the  United 
States. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  -  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  uiants  of 

small  and  average  eapaeity  yards  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  -‘New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H,  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  more  stroke  to  the  Press.  This, 

necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3  -inch  steel,  and  all  tuorking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  oueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neou  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  palls 

% 

lighter  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 

on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVIODEli  QUAKE**,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


% 


Is  forgotten  by  many  that  the  MONARCH  machine  is  radically  different  than 
all  others  in  its  main  features.  It  has  a  Double  Pug  Hill  and  Double  Presses, 
which  will  never  wear  out  or  leak.  They  can’t,  they  are  in  the  mud. 


and 


Nearly  six  tons  of  iron  and  steel;  that  is  enough  so  you  can’t  break  it, 
we  think  it  is  t/5 
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That’s  a  Uthoppet*;  You  Say,  But 
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Menomonie,  Wis.,  June  21,  1893. 

Gentlemen: — The  MONARCH  is  doing  finely.  Since  we  put  the  extra 
knives  in  the  pug  mill  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  clay  necessary 
for  50,000  per  day,  moulded  quite  stiff,  with  nice,  well  defined  edges. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  disappointed  in  the  MONARCH. 

Yours  truly 

S.  L.  ALEXANDER, 

Superintendent  The  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
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A  Brickyard  Conversation 
Where  a  Monarch  is  used 

Owner  to  Visitor: — “There  it 
is!  You  did  well  to  come  and  SEE 
it,  for  that  is  the  only  way  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  fully  appreciated.  When 
first  I  read  the  description  of  it,  I 
had  a  kind  of  a  hazy,  dreamy  im¬ 
pression  that  it  contained  some  vital 
improvements,  but  like  yourself  I 
did  not  realize  the  immense  money 
value  to  the  user  until  I  actually 
saw  it  in  operation. 


The  Wellington  jVIaehine  Co., 


“The  procession  is  passing  by.”  Get  in  it. 


.Wellington,  Ohio. 
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CHflffiPIOH  OF  THE  UlORLiD. 

The  “NBW  JDJST^X T£ T URJS 9 9  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


7  We  have  '  ^imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

We  are  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  POTTS’  PATENT 
RCEDING  TILE  TABLE. 


We  also  manufacture  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors  and  Tile  Yard  appliances 
of  every  description.  If  you  want 
anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  Tile 
Machinery,  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 

Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  ic  k  r  : 


End  Vie-w  of  Pujf  Mill. 


•tt  THE  *■ 

(lew  *  hen + Brick + JRadiine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

$  Hadersoii  Faunffry  &  piacnine  Works 

fl^DH^SO^i,  IJSlD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


We  also  manufacture  the 


The  Chief  STsZTm 

^•SEPARATOR.!* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1%  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

- -ofo- - 

PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


NEW  UNPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  JHflflllNE. 


T  II  E  C  L  A  Y=  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY 


Eor  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick* 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical* 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

DON’T  FOIL  TO  SEE  IT  OR  GET  PRRTICOLRRS.  WE  RIRKE  BRICK  IRRCHI)iERY  OF  ALL  SIZES  BHD  DESCRIPTIONS. 

PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  THE,  CLAY. 


These  Pug-  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL.  PHY 

ADDfiEss  |VL  pjf^EESE  &  CO., 

a  ALTON,  OHIO. 


THE  C  I.  y\  V  -  w  O  R  Iv  E  R 
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SAVE  YOURHONEY 


BY  BUYING 
TH  E  BEST. 


THE  “PiiYjvroUTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it?i 
With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pugging  device. 


We  build  our  flachines 
for 

STRENGTH 

•  •  and  «  • 

DURABILITY. 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 

It  will  Tell  You 
All  About  It.i 


The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Werker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
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The  Clay=work:er 
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Tile 


JS — Vi — &L 


mflNUFHCTURED  BY 

«>  -J^S- 


THE  DECflTUf*  LiEflDEf*  CCl^G.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  1803  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


9 
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THE  CLAY^WORPCER 


The  Eagle  Repress. 


4  OT  dead,  nor  yet  shrouded,  but  still  holds  the  fort  in 

I  ^  two  weeks  out  of  three,  and  would  have  spread  its 

^  wings  in  the  third,  had  not  some  cheap  John  come 

❖ 

[  along,  and  actually  given  two  of  those  common  toggle- 
joint  affairs  aw^y. 

No  I  am  not  dead,  but  holding  my  own  wherever 
they  place  me,  driving  my  competitors  to  the  wall  every 

i  ♦  > 

time.  Buy  the  Eagle  Repress,  and  you  will  get  something 
that  will  do  you  an  honest  days  work  at  honest  prices. 

I  am  sold  entirely  on  my  merits,  with  thirty  days  trial  to 
responsible  parties.  You  cannot  find  me  standing  idle  all  over 
the  country,  with  other  presses  of  toggle  joint  construction  by 
my  side,  but  I  am  performing  wonders  in  a  vast  number  of 
places,  while  Mr.  Toggle  Joint  is  standing  only  a  few  feet 
away,  a  thing  of  the  past,  too  dead  for  a  post-mortem. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


1  or. 


The  EAGLE  STEAM  POWER 

REPRESS. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 


STUCKEY,  Chicago  Agent, 

Gault  House,  op  117  Builder's’  Exchange. 


working  Machinery,  Bueypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-Second  St.,  Beloui  lianeastet*  five., 


PHILHDELPHIH, 


PENN. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


»;BRQAX: 

ilphia— 


HI 

,  '  mill  iiiiiii  m 

ffl 

1 1  w 

j 

'TT  : 

...If 

Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- ^.±1  ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KIL-IN  CASTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


S®“See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  C  i.  a  y  -  w  o  r  k  r  r  . 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  BelouJ  lianeaster  Ave., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’ Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

WT  See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


(Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOH AS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


Brick  Machinery  and  Brickmakers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


THE  NEW  QUAKER 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
■5,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 

Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  " 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


I^This  Hachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  flill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


FLETCIJEK  THOM  A.  S,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 


_ : _ 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

••XT  isl^D*** 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL-  PLATES  AND 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


- USED  FOR. - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE :  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  ^  CHICiLGO,  TT  ,T  ■ 


The 

PERFECTION 
HYDRAULIC 
BRICK  PRESS 
and.... 

ANDRUS  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
BRICK  PRESS 

Are  the  best  Presses  in 
the  market. 


The 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 
....and 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


A  LL  of  the  above  appliances  are  in  use  at  the  yards  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  Collinsville,  Ill.,  who  are  producing  the  finest  quality  Press  Brick  in  the 
country,  free  from  granulation. 

We  solicit  an  inspection  of  our  works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows’  Building,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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THE  SIJVIPSOH  BRICR  press. 

NO  SEA  M  AROUNB  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


THE  SIMPSON 


BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 


Fully  Guaranteed. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WHTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  BiaRdllOId,  Can. 


Room  412, 07  aqd  09  WasR.  Si.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


.■■niiiimliiiiiii 
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ress. 


The  Simpson  gr;  p 


THE  SIMPSON 

BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Apply  to 


Room  412,  87  and  89  Wash.  St., 

<< _ CHICAGO,  ILL. 


- iSi — 

% 

Agents  for  Canada, 

WflTEROOS  ENGINE  WORKS  JO., 

Brandtford,  Canada.  . 
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+  THIS  +  PRESS  + 

IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FUME  ORNfllWEflTAh  BRICK 


And  is  as  well  the  bestgand  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

i  &  crm  c  why  [t  is  suPer* 

IO  Iycd50ll5  ior to  all  others< 


OUR.  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

COLiUjViBlfl  JVIflflUFflCTU^irlG  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results....  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  HACHDE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

.•SlHAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-!*. 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  jdesiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D-  BROWN.  Quiney,  Ill. 


The;  C  i >  A  y  =  W  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis, ;Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


\i.  0.  U/tyitpey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  pounds,  Capacity  35,000  pressed  bride  per  day* 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


Room  207  Laclede  Building, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  -A. 


The;  c  la  v  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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jj  U.  S.  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press 

Is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch^  it  is  representative  % 
of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  and  above  all,  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

- 7VTHKES  FINE  FINISHED  FHCES  - 


LARGER  TO  ORDER. 


w 


BUILD 
TWO  MOLD 
THREE  MOLD  and 
FOUR  MOLD 

MACHINES. 


Clay  sent  us,  freight  prepaid, 
will  receive  our  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  pressed  and  burned,  and 
sample  brick  returned. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 

1 1 1 1 .to  1113  UNITY  BUILDING,  79  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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THE  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Millions 


peautiful  Rrick 


Are  Being  Made  Daily  on 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired  for 
any  responsible  party,  furnishing  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay  preparing 
Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings.  We  will 
make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 
proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of 
product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing  ? 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

3**24  Dearborn  Street, 


T  n  k  clay  =  woinkek. 
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THE  •  KILN  •  OF  •  THE  •  PERIOD. 


THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

S ercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Ac.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  A  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
A  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


$  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  u  p  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
s  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
'  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  ?nd  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
;  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
)  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
\  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  A  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs  : — We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular. 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  A  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  A  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 


SERCOmBE,  OS]VIfl^  &  Wflf^Efi, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


EXJVIOUTH,  t>EVOfl,  E^GLifllMD. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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The  Clay-  W  o  r.  k  e  r  . 


Improved 


_ 

Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 


Brick  Manufacturer, 


505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 


R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This ‘kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 


I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 


do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  g 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 


Yours  truly 


JNO.  MILLER. 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 


B.  B.  MORRISON  <fe  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 
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and 

INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


AiilliiiilitlAiiAiiiiAliliAiilti 

Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

TTTTTTTTrfTVTTTfyTfTyymrrrTTTT 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 


\J p  hnd  Down  Drhft 


Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


i2  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 


Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

mfrluge- 

meois. 


— ADVANTAGES  OB  TUB  ICILN.  &#**>-*- 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  he  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  he  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  __ _ ___ ____ __ _ __ _ _ __ 


9. 


Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Dime. 


Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick  Kiln  k  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  Is  In  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE” 
Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical, 
does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  in  connection  with  continuous  kilns.  S®”Write  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


T  H  K  CLAY-  W  ORKER, 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  : — After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  yea's  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns 
I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saviDg  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  siDgly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17,  1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  iu  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

•  J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,013  Indiana  Ave.  f  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Mestrs.  Main  Belling  Co.,  Chicago; 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
.  ■  ’  "  1 - oved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 

nl f ho  oaHofocfnrv  rocm  1  t.H  t.fl  nhtt.RlTlAn  from  VOllTR. 


tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  sup  wneu  a  neavy  lyau  was  uu,  » 
auentlv  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  1 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  i 
very  great  plea.u,e  la  communicating  with  any  on.  wl.hinj Information  onthisd.-of  W«»|AM  BRICK  W0RKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO. 

souE  mnfiupjiCTUi^Ei?s, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rp< 

120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.»  CHICAGO,  IIili. 


We  oluioys  Prove  It  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 


in 


Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


\ll 


No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


the  End. 


WILLIAMS’  .W 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS'  Triple  Roll  Clay 
E  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  *«  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 

T  T  T  T  A  "TV  /f  O  *  1  C'  1  ~ I).  1  d  i  n 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


WRITE  TO 


i  M.  F  WILLIAMS  b  CO  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS,  M0. 


ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS! 


Do  not  be  alarmed  by  the 

screeching  of  Wild  Cats 
or  the  howling  of  WOLVES. 


The^ 

Duplex 

Steam 

^Drier 

is  NO.,... 

INFRINGEnENT. 


Harland  Brick  Co.  have  been  using  it  at  Bernice,  Ill.,  for  eighteen  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Harland*Brick'Co., 
Shermerville,  Ill.,  twelve  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  six  months,  150,000 
capacity.  J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  months,  160,000  capacity,  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address, 


W.  C.  BYRNE,  Room  67,  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  .A.g'ervt  a .aacL  ZE=aterLtee, 

ttv^oozdbifiiidg-ie:,  isr.  7., 

'  DEHbER  in  “Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Hpparatus  for  Treating  Clays.  Drying  Bricks.  Lninber  and  Older  material. 

This  frame  enclosed  “Inside  Fan  Dryer’’  erected  ON  GUARANTEE,  to  dry  in  TWELVE  (12)  HOURS. 

“Live’’  steam  used  to  test  capacity,  though  exhaust  steam  may  be  quite  as  effective  when  favorably  supplied. 

Charles  Anness,  President.  John  E.  Anness,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J  ames  J.  Livingood,  Vice-President.  Oh  as.  W.  Anness,  Director  of  Manufacture 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  Aiken,  S.  C.,  June  17, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:— We  are  much  pleased  with  “The  Inside  Fan  Dryer”  system,  which  was  erected  at  our 
works  last  winter. 

The  running  of  the  “endless”  rubber  belts,  in  which  the  slack  is  so  easily  taken  up  by  the  screw  ad¬ 
justment,  of  the  special  iron  floor  stands  with  their  metallic  wick  “self  oilers,”  and  plates  at  both  ends  of 
the  fan  shaft  to  lake  the  end  thrust,  and  insure  continuous  oiling  as  well  as  to  close  the  end*  of  the  boxes 
and  keep  out  the  dust  Seems  simply  perfect  for  smooth,  easy  running;  and  have  it  and  the  entire  out¬ 
fit  of  machinery,  come  as  nearly  as  fairly  possible  to  faking  care  of  itself. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quick  and  yet  safe  and  solid  the  drying  may  be  effected  in  your  use  of  more  air 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  dryer. 

Though  we  now  merely  dry  on  racks,  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  anticipate  car  use  in  the  space  they 
now  occupy,  and  we  can  then  fairly  expect  even  more  satisfactory  results. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  ex  ravagant  to  easily  dry  twice  in  24  hours  with  the  heat  only  from  the 
engine  exhaust  steam— to  claim  t--*  dry  in  half,  in  half  of  the  time— cost  but  half  of  the  fuel,  and  not  half 
as  much  to  erect,  for  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  dried  product,  as  compared  with  other  artificial 
dryers.  In  other  words  we  would  not,  nor  do  we  believe  any  other  practical  brickmaker  would,  if  he 
would  look  into  the  matter,  have  any  other  than  the  Phillips  dryer.  Verv  truly  yours, 

THE  AIKEN  FIRE  &  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK  CO., 

*  John  E.  Anness,  Secretary. 

“Better  Than  Drying  in  the  Sun.”— “Exhaust  Steam.” 

S  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  April  6,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  had  your  Dryer  in  operation  during  the  last  season  and  it  continues  to  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  to  be'better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of 

any  other  Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and  U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

quicker  than  iny  soft  mud  brick  flat  onboard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end  U.  S.  Patent  March  31,1891.  No.  449,170. 

toward  the  heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick  U.  S.  Patent  March  31,1891.  No.  449,231. 

drying.  It  takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used.  British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


THE  EFFECTIVE  UTILIZATION  • 
OF  EXHAUST  STEAM  ^ 

A  SPECIALTY.  f 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers 
erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in 
every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’l  Mngr. 


“I  think  you  liave  tlie  Dryer  the  brich  people  are  looking  for.”—  Jno.  C.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  Brick  Works, 
Richmond,  Va.,  thus  writes  after  having  their  Steam  Pipe  Dryer  reinforced  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  formerly  required  by  applying  six  of  the  fans  ;  and 
the  manager  writes,  also  recently;  “Biot  over  12  honrs  to  make  them  VERV  DRY— the  best  by  great  odds  of  any  In  the 
market— the  writer  has  looked  the  matter  of  Dryers  up  very  fully,  and  been  to  see  about  all  of  any  importance.” 
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To  CLAIM  that  a  Brick  Dryer  is  economical,  does  its  work  evenly,  does  not  crack  the  brick,  and  gives  its  full  rated 
daily  drying  capacity,  is  ONE  thing ;  to  PROVE  it  is  QUITE  ANOTHER. 

The  proof  that  Buffalo  Progressive  Brick  Dryers  embody  the  above,  and  all  other  desirable  features,  may  oe 
obtained  from  any  owner  of  one.  Let  us]send  you  a  batch  of  such  proof,  and  a  Complete  Catalogue,  giving  full  descrip 
tions.  All  we  need  is’your  address. 


IMention  the  Clay-Worker.l 


BUFFALO  FORGE  CO..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


HOOS1ER  DRYER, 


*»B""tbylhf  HOOSIER  DRY  KILN  CO., 


ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 
ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE." 
ARQE  IN  RESULTS. 

EAST  IN  FIRST  COST. 

IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION. 
•  • 


* 

* 

* 

* 


rpHE  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
X  is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 
guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
other  dryer  now  on  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention, 
•we  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  dry¬ 
ing.  Our  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Qas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


The  c  l  a  v  =  w  o  r  k  e  k  . 
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Old  Sol 


Y 

W  What  about  him? 

He  is  uncertain  in 
J1  this  rainy  weather, 

LX  Why  not  purchase 

a  Brick  Dryer  that  is  no 
experiment? 

Such  a  one  is  made  by 


HUYETT  is  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

Main  Office 
and  Works. 

DETROIT. 
MICHIGAN. 


This  Hot  Blast  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
tunnels  forms  the  only  perfect  and  efficient  Brick  Dryer  known  for  the 
following  reasons  : 


ist.  It  duplicates  nature,  the  brick  being-  placed  in  contact  with  a  large 
volume  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 

2nd.  The  drying  can  be  carried  on  continuously  night  and  day  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

3rd.  Dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of  wood  than  any 
Dryer  made. 

4th.  The  brick  are  evenly  dried,  without’ cracking  and  will  not  “mash’’ 
in  the  kiln. 


-  - = - 

For  full  information,  prices  and  references,  write 


-  JI70  Jfuyett  /T\f<5.  Qo., 

IHBIH  OFFICE  &  WORKS:  DETROIT,  JVIICH. 


CHICAGO,  31  S.  Canal  St. 


BOSTON,  48  Union  St. 


NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  St. 


V 


ANOTHER  GOOD  REPORT 

FROM  THE  EAST 


RESULTS  AT 


MINIMUM 


COST, 


Respectfully  yours 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  ENDORSEMENTS  FROM  USERS 


The  St D HY  Kiuh  Co 


General  Office  and  Salesrooms,  923=925  W.  Main  Street 


LOUISVILLE,  KY 


'THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


A  PERFECT 
PRODUCT  AS 
REGARDS  DRYING 
IS  GUARANTEED. 

THE  “STANDARD” 
SYSTEM  SO 
TREATS  THE 
CLAY  THAT 
COHESION  AND 
DENSITY,  THE 
ESSENTIALS  OF 
“A  GOOD,  STRONG 
BRICK,”  ARE 
PRESERVED  AND 
INTENSIFIED. 


Vic  A  VO  Y  *  „ 

BRICK  mflNUFRCTURERS. 

I  Twenty-fifth  and  Taskei  Streets, 

Twenty-second  and  Mifflin  Streets. 

QpjE  PRESSED  BRICK  A  SPECIALT'i'. 

Residence:  1528  South  Broad  Street.  ^  //  /■ 

(Qf/it/aaeyitita,  June  14i  1.893. 

3he  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Gentlemen; 

tour  inquiry  as  to  how  we  like  the  Drier  you  put  in  for  us  thi3 
spring,  at  band. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  Drier.  It  has  come  up  to  our  expectations 
in  every  respect. 

There  are  three  points  about  the  Drier  that  we  admire,  viz.  T. 

1st ■  It  was  on  the  ground  and  in  place  ready  to  dry  brick  within 
the  time  specified  in  your  contract.  In  other  words,  you  were  ready  to 
dry  brick  when  we  were  ready  to  make  them-  (two  months  after  contract 
was  signed. ) 

2nd.  We  get  a  good,  clean,  strong  brick,  entirely  free  from  cheoks, 
or  cracks,  and  in  24  hours.  . 

3rd.  It  is  economical  in  operation,  and  gives  us  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  ^ 

The  Automatic  Pump  for  returning  condensed  steam  to  boiler  ie  a 
complete  success. 

We  use  Chambers’  Machine. 

You  can  refer  to  us  at  any  time.  • 


ECONOMY 
OF  OPERATION 
IS  A  CAR¬ 
DINAL  FEA¬ 
TURE  OF 

THE 

STANDARD 

PATENT 

FORCED 

DRAFT 

BRICK 

DRIER. 


IT  PRODUCES 
MAXIMUM 


Tiie  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1893. 


No  2. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  BRICK  CATHEDRAL. 


6 HERE  is  a  romantic  interest  in 
stepping  back  into  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  study  building  con¬ 
struction,  which  adds  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  does  not  detract  from  the 
material  value  of  such  investiga- 


A  Brick  Cathedral  at  Albv,  France. 
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tion.  As  stated  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  we  now  begin  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  brick  architect¬ 
ure  of  the  earlier  period,  with  a  view  of 
showing  to  our  readers  the  constructive 
and  decorative  forms  which  had  their 
development  in  a  time  when  nearly  all 
work  was  of  a  high  constructive  and 
splendidly  artistic  character. 

The  cathedral  of  Alby,  of  southern 
France,  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
XIV  century.  Certain  of  the  work  of 
finishing  was  done,  after  an  interruption 
of  over  a  hundred  years,  during  the 
XVII  century.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
brick  cathedrals  of  France;  in  fact, 
there  are  none  more  successful  in  the 
world  than  this.  The  plan  is  simple, — 
a  long  vaulted  room,  the  choir  end  of 
which  is  shown  in  our  picture.  The 
front,  or  west  end,  has  the  tower,  which 
we  can  see  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
picture.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and 
the  piers,  which  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
arches,  instead  of  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  cathedral,  as  is  common,  are  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  inside.  The  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  piers  below  form  small 
chapels  and  just  below  the  line  of  the 
upper  windows  the  space  is  vaulted 
again  so  that  there  are  galleries  or  trib¬ 
unes  above. 

Alby  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
types  of  what  we  might  call  military  or 
or  fortified  cathedrals.  The  religious 
wars  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries,  as 
well  as  the  civil  wars  of  that  period,  de¬ 
veloped  the  military  details  which  are 
to  be  noticed  as  a  part  of  this  building. 
Structures  of  this  character  which  were 
built  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
which  developed  a  necessity  for  defence, 
were  located  where,  by  nature,  they  had 
a  defensive  and  commanding  position. 
The  windows  were  narrow  and  few,  the 
structure  itself  was  very  strong  and  tall; 
there  were  provided  crenelles,  a  type  of 
which  we  see  at  the  entrance  to  the 
porch  at  the  left,  and  the  machicoulis 
which  come  below  them.  -A  crenelle  is 
an  opening  in  a  wall  or  battlement 
through  which  one  could  shoot  or  throw 
projectiles  on  the  enemy  below.  The 
machicoulis  served  the  same  general 
purpose.  They  projected  beyond  the 
wall,  so  one  could  stand  in  position  to 
drop  stones  or  to  shoot  with  arrows 
down  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  In 
this  instance  they  defended  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  porch.  The  front  tower 
of  this  structure  was  a  veritable  donjon, 
— an  arrangement  of  defensive  rooms 
and  means  of  attack  on  the  enemy  be¬ 


low.  These  donjons  were  arranged 
often  in  labyrinth  form  and  connections 
which  made  them  places  of  defense  in 
case  of  last  resort,  as  well  as  a  situation 
from  which  a  siege  might  be  resisted  at 
all  times.  Such  a  place  was  the  tower 
in  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Alby. 
The  height  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as 
the  tower  itself,  made  them  places  of 
defense  and  last  resort  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  France  during  the  XIII,  XIV 
and  XV  centuries.  After  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  a  tall  structure  lost  its 
value  as  a  defense,  though  it  was  nearly 
a  hundred  years  after  that  time  before 


PORCH  OF  CATHEDRAL. 


the  real  value  and  full  use  of  artillery 
was  appreciated. 

Aside  from  the  entrance  to  the  porch 
the  walls  approaching  the  porch  itself 
and  its  heighth  made  it  defensible.  In 
the  case  of  this  structure  the  sides  and 
front  were  surrounded  by  walls  which 
took  in  the  archbishop’s  residence, 
which  is  not  shown  in  this  cut.  The 
porch  itself  was  added  during  the  XV 
century  in  the  form  as  we  see  it  here. 
It  is  a  veritable  bit  of  architectural  lace- 
work,  magnificent  in  outline,  rich  in 
detail  and  picturesque  in  plan.  Its 
richness  begins  to  show  at  the  head  of 
a  long  flight  of  stairs,  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  wall,  the  beginning  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  progress 


of  this  structure  was  interrupted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XV  century,  and  the 
small  towers  and  ballustrades  at  the  top 
were  added  in  the  XVII  century,  not 
that  no  work  was  done  above  this 
previous  to  this  time.  We  can  see  that 
the  tower  was  carried  up  during  the 
XIV  century.  The  line  of  the  lighter 
colored  material,  which  shows  in  the 
cut  here  given,  indicates  just  what  part 
was  added  in  the  XVII  century.  The 
line  of  the  roof  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  gargoyles  and  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  the  downspouts.  The  work 
above  this  is  a  screen  and  continues 
above  the  roof  and  vaulting  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure.  Originally  the  gargoyles 
served  the  purpose  of  downspouts.  The 
water  ran  through  them  and  to  the 
ground.  These  gargoyles,  imitations  of 
which  we  see  in  modern  terra  cotta 
work,  were  often  grotesque  figures  and 
forms,  the  outlines  of  which  are  familiar 
to  many  of  us. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  vaulting  of 
this  building  and  the  character  of  the 
brickwork, and  other  forms  which  recall 
the  early  Roman  work.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  developed  from  the  fact  that  this 
section  of  France  was  not  far  out  of  line 
of  association  with  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  early  Roman  architecture.  There  is 
a  splendid  dignity  about  this  structure, 
a  massiveness  and  imposing  quality 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  buildings  of  this  period. 
One  standing  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  as 
we  see  those  in  the  picture,  may  well 
think,  “How  great  is  the  church,  and 
how  small  am  I.” 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  was  done 
in  brick  during  this  early  period,  to 
have  a  certificate  both  in  the  form  of 
age  and  elegance  of  what  was  then  ac¬ 
complished,  as  well  as  what  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  out  of  the  excellence 
of  our  mechanical  resources  in  the 
making  of  brick  and  handling  of  other 
structural  materials  there  may  come  a 
higher  artistic  development  and 
through  it  an  addition  to  the  material 
resources  of  those  who  have  capital  in 
vested  in  the  building  art. 

L.  H.  Gibson. 


A  HINT  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

A  cheap  imitation  of  a  trade  magazine 
is  no  more  equal  to  the  original  which 
it  follows  and  apes  than  is  a  shoddy 
garment  the  equivalent  of  one  of  high 
grade  and  texture,  and  if  purchasers 
will  examine  closely,  one  is  as  easily  de¬ 
tected  as  the  other. 
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STREET  PAVING  BRICK. 


First  Paper. 


BY  ALFRED  CKOSSLEY. 


HOSE  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  Washington 
Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion  will  remember  that  one  of 
the  most, if  not  the  most,  inter¬ 
esting  subject  on  the  program 
was  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick,  and  probably  no 
other  subject  provoked  as  much 
discussion.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  reflect  that 
there  is  no  other  single  branch 
of  the  brickmaking  business  that 
is  receiving  so  much  attention 
from  brick  manufacturers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
the  Convention  must  be  regarded 
as  very  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  were  expressed,  and  that 
sufficient  time  could  not  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  choas  of  opinions  to 
anything  like  harmony.  A 
member  of  the  Association  and  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  had  sat 
through  all  the  sessions,  remarked 
to  him  at  the  close,  that  any  new 
beginner  in  the  brick  business 
attending  the  Convention  for  the 
first  time,  in  search  of  informa¬ 
tion,  would  go  away  with  his  mind 
in  a  worse  fog  than  when  he 
came.  It  is  not  unlikely  there 
were  many  such  instances. 

In  the  interest  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  business,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  be  a  better  and  more 
practical  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  raw  materials  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 


t ' 


rections,  began  to  dispute  over  it,  one 
saying  it  was  gold  and  the  other  that  it 
was  silver,  and  came  near  fighting  over 
it,  forgetting  that  there  were  two  sides  to 
it,  like  many  other  much  disputed  ques¬ 
tions. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at 
the  Convention,  one  member  declared 
that  paving  brick  must  be  made  from 
pure  clay,  others  stated  it  must  be 
mixed;  some  stated  that  they  should  be 
made  of  fire  clay,  others  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  make  good  pavers  from  fire 
clay,  and  that  shale  only  was  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Many  of  the  speakers  demanded 
that  they  should  be  vitrified,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  to 


. 
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brick,  the  characteristics  of  good  pavers, 
and  the  principles  governing  their 
manufacture;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
reconciling  some  of  the  apparently  con¬ 
tradictory  statements,  and  restoring 
order  out  of  the  discord  of  opposing 
opinions,  that  the  writer  ventures  to 
contribute  one  more  to  the  many  articles 
that  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 

One  principal  reason  for  this  diversity 
of  opinion  on  brick  questions  is,  that  so 
many  look  at  it  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  own  experience,  and  are 
like  the  travellers  in  the  fable,  who,  on 
approaching  a  shield  from  opposite  di¬ 


E.  B.  HALL,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

vitrify  was  to  spoil  them.  One  member 
claimed  that  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  burning  kiln  was  injurious,  while 
another  stated  the  very  opposite,  and 
that  it  was  too  much  heat  that  damaged 
them.  These  are  specimens  of  a  few  of 
the  incongruities  that  were  indulged  in, 
and,  be  it  remembered,  the  speakers 
were  not  novices,  but  mostly  old  hands 
at  the  business.  Recall  the  incident 
that  took  place  in  the  elevator  at  one 
of  the  Hotels,  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
sneer  at  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  re¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Ed.  Callaway,  and  may  we 
not  cease  a  little  of  our  surprise. 

The  great  need  of  the  brick  business 


in  every  branch  to-day,  is  more  science 
and  less  guess  work,  and  unless  the 
signs  are  deceptive,  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  will  not  pass  its  first  decade  before 
the  manufacture  of  clay  products  in 
general,  is  reduced  to  a  science.  Our 
business  has  entered  upon  an  era  of 
progress,  and  expansion  of  ideas,  and  is 
surely  leading  us  in  the  direction  just 
stated,  although  unobserved  by  many. 
The  existence  of  our  National  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  standing  proof  of  this.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  a  national  association 
of  brick  manufacturers  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

SCIENCE  IN  BRICKMAKING. 

The  very  suggestion  raises  a  storm 
about  our  ears.  Stuff  and  non¬ 
sense,  we  want  no  science  in  ours, 
say  some  of  the  old  hands,  (and 
some  of  the  new  ones  too),  we 
want  some  practical  experience, 
a  man  who  has  rolled  the  warp 
and  sat  up  nights  with  a  kiln. 
The  trouble  is,  science  is  often 
confounded  with  theory.  Of  all 
pitiable  objects,  the  theoretical 
brickmaker  receives  the  least  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  perhaps  deserves  the 
least,  but  let  not  the  two  terms 
be  confused.  Science  may  evolve 
theories,  but  theories  are  not  science. 
Science  is  the  knowledge  of  any 
given  subject,  based  upon  facts 
demonstrated  by  practical  experi¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
betwixt  this  and  theory,  and  yet 
theories  are  stepping  stones  in 
the  pathway  of  science.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher,  it  is 
often  said ;  true,  in  one  sense,  but 
he  keeps  a  dear  school,  and  some 
one  has  said,  only  fools  learn  in  it. 
Brick  are  often  made  on  paper, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
more  substantial,  for  they  cost  so 
much  less,  as  a  rule,  than  those 
made  in  the  factory.  Experience 
is  indispensable  to  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  business,  and  emphatically 
so  of  the  brick  business,  but  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  everything  shall  be  bought  by 
hard,  costly  experience  ?  Is  it  necessary 
for  a  child  to  put  his  finger  in  the  fire 
to  find  out  that  it  will  burn  ? 

The  variations  in  the  quality 
and  nature  of  clay  often  necessitate  a 
corresponding  variation  in  treatment, 
but  are  not  the  general  principles  the 
same  all  through?  And  are  there  not 
many  things  that  are  practically  the 
8ame  everywhere?  For  instance,  a  kiln 
of  dry  press  brick  set  direct  from  the 
machine,  or  of  tempered  clay  brick  set 
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as  wet  as  they  will  stand  up,  started  off 
on  full  fire  at  once,  without  taking  time 
to  steam  or  dry  ofl‘,  will  be  a  dead  failure 
in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  old 
hands  will  say,  “Why!  any  fool  knows 
that,”  and  yet,  almost  every  day  in  the 
year,  somewhere  in  the  United  States, 
some  one  is  learning  the  sad  fact  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience,  and  using 
some  other  men’s  good  standard  dollars 
to  pay  for  it  with.  What  is  the  early 
record  of  a  large  proportion  of  successful 
establishments  of  to-day  ?  Months,  often 
years,  of  continued  failures,  broken  down 
machinery,  spoiled  kilns,  discontented 
stockholders,  no  dividends,  further  calls 
for  additional  capital;  until  finally,  the 
difficulties  are  gradually  surmounted, 
things  begin  to  run  smoothly,  profits  are 
satisfactory,  and  everybody  is  happy. 
Was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  this 
costly  first  experience?  Answer  NO, 
and  say  it  out  loud. 

Who  are  the  men  who  are  in  most 
demand  to-day,  as  superintendents  and 
managers  of  brick  plants?  Not  the 
novices,  who  have  just  goten  into  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  think  they  know  it  all,  but 
the  men  who  have  had  experience,  with 
different  clays  and  by  different  methods, 
and  have  made  a  success.  Such  men 
will  tell  you  that  if  they  had  had  the 
knowledge  they  now  possess  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  earlier,  it  would  have  saved 
them  from  mistakes,  so  stupid  that  they 
are  actually  almost  ashamed  to  tell  what 
they  were.  Oft’times  a  man  is  hired  as 
superintendent  of  a  new  brick  plant 
who  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
his  old  position,  which  he  has  held  for 
years,  but  who  makes  just  as  conspicuous 
a  failure  at  the  new  place.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  Simply  that  his  technical  edu¬ 
cation  was  too  narrow.  He  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  peculiarities  of 
one  clay  bank,  and  knew  just  how  to 
treat  it,  both  in  the  yard  and  in  the 
kiln.  He  knew  just  exactly  how  much 
heat  it  would  stand,  how  quick  to  raise 
his  fires,  and  when  and  how  much  air  to 
give  it  to  get  the  right  color.  He  knew 
the  exact  layout  of  the  plant,  and  had  it 
all  at  his  fingers  ends.  In  fact,  he  was 
all  right  so  long  as  he  stayed  at  the  old 
yard,  but  outside  of  that  he  knew  little 
or  nothing,  and  when  he  got  to  a  new 
works,  where  the  whole  arrangement 
was  on  a  different  system,  new  machinery, 
new  kilns,  and  a  clay  bed  that  required 
different  treatment,  he  was  entirely  at 
sea. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who 
hinder  the  brick  business  from  getting 


on  to  a  scientific  basis.  One  is  the  old 
fogies,  who  make  brick  the  old  way  and 
don’t  want  to  hear  any  new-fangled 
ideas.  The  other  class  is  the  novices, 
just  starting  in  and  know  it  all  already, 
who  think  brickmaking  is  just  as  easy 
as  rolling  off  a  log. 

BRICKMAKING  AS  A  SIDE  ISSUE. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  simple  thing 
the  brickmaking  business  is  anyhow. 
One  of  those  little  diversions  that  a  man 
can  take  hold  of  when  he  wants  a  change 
from  the  more  serious  pursuits  of  life. 
Dry  goods  merchants,  architects,  doctors, 
schoolmasters  and  many  others,  who 
have  had  years  of  study  and  training  for 
their  particular  avocations,  and  who 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  man  un¬ 
dertaking  them  without  such  training, 
plunge  red-hot  into  brick  manufact¬ 
uring,  with  the  utmost  confidence  of 
success,  and  with  no  idea  of  any  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  being  required.  Of  course, 
sooner  or  later  they  find  out  their  error, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  many  otherwise 
sensible  men  make  this  mistake.  Only 
recently,  a  gentleman  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  whose  business  is  that  of 
bridge  building,  and  who  has  been  very 
successful,  accidentally  got  interested  in 
this  question  of  paving  brick  manufact¬ 
ure,  and  with  a  view  of  taking  stock  in 
a  company  then  being  projected,  went 
around  to  several  brickyards  to  post 
himself  somewhat  on  the  subject.  When 
he  had  concluded  his  investigations  he 
announced  his  intention  of  going  into 
the  business  on  his  individual  account, 
and  stated  that  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  which  was  the  right  way  to 
make  paving  brick,  which  was  just  the 
reverse  of  the  methods  in  use  by  suc¬ 
cessful  paving  brick  makers  as  the  best 
in  the  light  of  experience  up  to  the 
'present  time.  If  the  situation  had  been 
reversed,  and  some  man  who  had  hardly 
ever  seen  a  railroad  bridge,  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  going  into  the 
bridge  building  business,  and  with  ideas 
contrary  to  the  best  practice  in  that 
line,  our  friend,  the  bridge  builder, 
would  have  thought  the  man  a  fit  can¬ 
didate  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  then, 
brick  manufacturing  is  so  much  easier 
than  bridge  building,  or  any  other 
business. 

But,  jesting  aside,  it  is  time  the  brick 
business  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  as 
its  importance  demands,  and  takes  rank 
amongst  the  giant  industries  of  the 
world,  whose  success  is  builded  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  chemical 
and  physical  science.  The  higher 


branches  of  the  clayworker’s  art  have 
been  conducted  on  scientific  principles 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  world  renowned  production  of 
Sevres,  Dresden,  Minton’s,  Wedgewood, 
and  others,  have  attained  their  almost 
inimitable  perfection  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  astute  chemists 
known  to  the  scientific  world. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  metal¬ 
lurgical  arts,  the  early  operations,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  were 
conducted  on  empirical  methods,  and 
while  continued  practice  brought  about 
many  improvements,  yet  the  magnificent 
achievements  in  these  arts  at  the  present 
day,  have  only  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  aid  of  science.  A  daily  furnace 
production  of  250  tons  of  pig  iron 
was  not  dreamed  of  but  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  making  of  steel  from  phospho¬ 
ric  iron  was  considered  a  settled  impos¬ 
sibility. 

The  manufacture  of  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  scale  has  been  only  brought 
about  by  the  persistent  efforts  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  scientists,  and  the  exploits 
of  modern  electrical  science  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  young  man  who  is  ambitious  of 
success  in  any  of  these  pursuits,  does 
not  have  to  wearily  learn  everything  in 
the  school  of  experience.  Both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  there  are  institutions 
where  the  principles  of  these  special 
branches  of  science  can  be  studied,  and 
text  books  wherein  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  in  these  subjects  are  stored. 
But  where  shall  the  student  in  the 
science  of  brickmaking  find  his  text 
books,  that  shall  instruct  him  in  the 
elements  of  the  art,  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  already  ac¬ 
quired  by  generations  of  experiment 
and  practice?  Alas!  we  have,  as  yet, 
only  the  crude  beginnings  of  a  distinctive 
literature,  and  a  reliable  compendium 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this 
most  ancient  art  has  yet  to  be  written. 
That  there  is  a  great  and  growing  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  work  is  well  known,  for  no 
matter  how  much  is  acquired  by  study 
and  long  practical  experience  on  the 
part  of  individual  members  of  the  craft, 
nor  what  new  discoveries  are  made,  they 
are  practically  unavailable  to  the  trade 
at  large,  and  remain  with  the  individual 
and  his  immediate  friends.  Hence 
every  man  has  to  travel  the  rugged  road 
for  himself,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  best  part  of  a  man’s  life  is 
gone  before  he  can  become,  in  any 
sense,  a  master  in  the  art  of  brickmak¬ 
ing. 

( lo  be  Continued.) 
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fifty  thousand  per  day.  Prcrfits  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per 
day,  but  he  says,  to  make  sure  of  it  we 
will  allow  fifty  cents  per  thousand  for 
contingencies,  etc.,  which  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
or  nine  hundred  dollars  a  week,  or  thir¬ 
ty-six  hundred  dollars  per  month — 
this  on  common  brick  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  we  will  make  on  re¬ 
pressed  and  ornamental  and  paving  and 
enameled  brick.  His  practical  man 
understands  how  to  manufacture  any 
and  all  these  lines  of  clay  products.  Of 
course  the  demand  is  unlimited.  No 
trouble  at  all  about  that,  because  of  the 


plant,  there  is  a  skillful,  competent, 
careful  manager,  and  that  without  such 
a  manager  the  plant  would  be  a  failure. 
If  men  like  the  one  mentioned,  who  are 
eager  to  go  into  the  business  would  only 
stop  and  figure  rationally.  It  has  been 
said  that  figures  won’t  lie,  but  liars  will 
figure — how  true. 

First,  let  us  see  something  about  a 
thousand  bricks.  The  average  weight 
of  one  thousand  bricks  of  standard  size 
when  burned,  is  five  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  worth  from  five  dollars  to  seven 
dollars  per  thousand  at  the  works.  The 
raw  material  must  be  dug  or  blasted 
from  the  clay  mine  loaded  onto  carts  or 
cars,  and  conveyed  to  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Here  it  is  moulded  into 
bricks.  Here  again  they  are  load¬ 
ed  onto  barrows  or  cars  and  taken 
to  the  dryers.  They  are  dried  at 
considerable  cost  for  fuel.  When 
dry  they  are  taken  to  the  kilns  and 
piled  up  ready  for  burning.  This 
item  of  expense  is  a  large  one, 
fuel  costing  a  large  sum,  also  labor 
of  burning,  and  unless  great  skill 
and  care  is  applied  at  this  point, 
a  large  per  cent,  of  your  ware  is 
either  damaged  or  entirely  ruined. 
When  they  are  burned  they  must 
be  taken  from  the  kiln  and  loaded 
on  cars  or  wagons  for  shipment. 
It  is  plain  that  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  fuel  is  required  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  result. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  brick- 
maker  gets  for  his  manufactured 
product,  provided  he  gets  it  to  the 
car,  or  for  as  much  as  he  does  get 
there.  He  gets  the  magnificent 
sum  of  from  two  dollars  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 
Think  of  that — an  average  price 
of  two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton.  Let  all  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  this  business 
think  over  this  point;  think  of  the  price 
per  ton  he  is  to  get  for  his  manufac¬ 
tured  product. 

In  addition  to  the  expense  of  opera¬ 
ting  the  plant,  there  is  the  town  office, 
where  the  finances  are  looked  after. 

After  the  ware  is  put  on  the  cars,  in 
some  cases,  the  trouble  has  just  begun. 
The  buyer  may  reject  the  brick,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  the  contractor  who  used 
your  bricks,  in  some  instances,  fails  to 
pay  for  them,  and,  expense  of  collecting 
consumes  the  profits. 

Again,  men  are  misled  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  build 
and  operate  a  plant  where  he  expects  to 
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I  I  /  HY  is  it  that  there  are  so  many 
failures  in  the  business  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  building  bricks?  Within 
my  personal  knowledge,  a  majority  of 
all  the  new  plants  erected  within  the 
past  seven  years  have  failed  and  either 
abandoned  their  works  entirely  or  have 
realized  no  profits  from  their  enteprise. 

Thore  are  several  causes  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  effects.  Men  rush 
into  the  business  of  making  bricks 
without  properly  investigating  the 
details  of  the  business,  thereby 
failing  to  count  all  the  cost. 

When  a  man  gets  the  “brick 
fever,”  he  is  sure  to  suffer  from 
an  aggravated  case.  It  is  usually 
acute,  and  in  some  cases  become 
chronic,  and  even  comic.  His 
friends  then  give  up  all  hope.  He 
goes  to  some  successful,  well  regu¬ 
lated  brick  works  and  sees  the 
bricks  coming  from  the  machine 
at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  an  hour, 
and  coming  from  the  dryer  and 
into  the  kiln  at  the  same  rate.  At 
the  other  end  bricks  are  being 
loaded  on  cars  or  wagons  and 
everything  moves  with  military 
precision.  He  then  goes  to  the 
town  office  to  see  the  proprietor  or 
general  manager.  If  he  chances 
to  strike  Philadelphia  or  Chicago, 
he  will  find  him  dressed  in  broad¬ 
cloth,  wearing  fine  linen,  a  high 
collar,  and  a  shining  two  story 
beaver.  If  it  should  chance  to  be 
in  the  latter  city  he  might  find 
him  arrayed  in  full  evening  dress 
before  breakfast.  This  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  with  the  novice. 

His  heart  swells  until  he  is  obliged  to 
take  off  his  hat  as  he  thinks  of  the  gold¬ 
en  time,  when  he  occupies  this  dizzy 
position.  He  decides  at  once  to  “Go  to” 
and  make  brick,  and  burn  them  virrified. 
He  next  lets  it  be  known  that  he  desires 
the  services  of  a  first-class  brickyard 
man.  He  very  soon  finds  him,  and 
learns  from  him  that  “There  is  millions 
(of  brickbats)  in  it;”  that  bricks  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  six  dollars  per  thousand,  and 
they  can  be  made,  burned  and  delivered 
on  wagons  or  cars  at  the  works  for  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand, 
leaving  a  profit  of  three  dollars  and  a 
half  per  thousand,  with  an  output  of 


J.  G.  SHEA,  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturer,  Danville,  III. 


superior  quality  of  the  bricks  we  will 
turn  out.  Then,  with  visions  of  sugar 
plums  dancing  in  his  head,  he  goes  into 
the  enterprise.  He  fails  to  investigate 
the  record  of  the  man  that  makes  for 
him  this  rainbow  hued  promise,  to  see 
if  he  has  accomplished  as  much  for 
some  former  employer.  He  cannot  de¬ 
mand  from  him  a  diploma,  for  our  craft 
has  established  no  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  its  professionals;  they  are  free 
and  independent. 

In  this  reckless  manner,  men  enter 
into  the  business  of  making  brick.  They 
see  a  well  regulated  brick  plant  and  fail 
to  comprehend,  that  connected  with  that 
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put  in  one  dollar,  two,  and  in  some 
cases,  three  dollars,  are  required.  The 
amount  required  varies,  somewhat,  with 
difference  in  cost  of  material.  It  has 
been  pretty  well  established,  that  in  put¬ 
ting  in  a  plant  with  modern  appliances, 
the  capital  required  is  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  one  thousand 
bricks  daily  capacity  of  the  works.  A 
plant,  to  turn  out  twenty-five  thousand 
bricks  per  day,  requires  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  capital  stock;  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  plants  that  run  all  the  year  and 
dry  by  artificial  heat. 

So  long  as  men  go  into  the  business 
blindly,  overproduction  and  low  prices 
will  rule.  If  it  was  practicable  to  pro¬ 
cure  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of 
brick  plants  in  our  country,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  giving  the  per  cent, 
that  earn  good  dividends,  the  per  cent, 
that  earn  practically  none — very  small 
profits,  and  the  per  cent,  of  complete 
failures,  it  might  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  would-be  brickmakers,  and  when 
we  found  a  man  threatened  with  “brick 
fever”  give  him  a  dose  of  statistics.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
poor,  busted  briekmaker. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

Sixth  Paper. 

BURNING  A  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN. 

T  may  be  that  the  bulk  of  my  re¬ 
marks  are  already  known  to  the 
average  briekmaker,  but  I  am  not 
considering  them,  my  remarks  being 
addressed  principally  to  brickmakers 
who  are  young  in  the  business,  who 
have  found  by  a  sorrowful  experience, 
that  something  was  wanting  in  their 
process  or  mode  of  manufacture.  I 
would  not  have  you  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  using  a  down  draft  kiln, 
if  you  are  using  an  up-draft  kiln,  let  me 
recommend  you  to  read  and  carefully 
digest  the  article  on  “Settling  a  Kiln  of 
Bricks,”  by  “R.  Brick”  in  the  June  issue 
of  our  trade  journal.  It  tells  you  just 
what  you  want  to  know,  in  all  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  up-draft  kilns,  but  it  does  not 
help  us  out  any,  so  we  must  proceed  to 
describe  the  operations  of  burning  a 
down-draft  kiln  of  dry  press  bricks. 

In  my  last  paper  we  had  just  got  through 
drying  off  or  watersmoking,  and  as  we 
were  doing  this  by  the  up-draft  system 
described  in  that  paper,  we  have  now  to 
close  up  the  holes  used  in  that  opera¬ 
tion,  and  turn  our  heat  down  through 
the  bricks.  We  will,  if  you  please  trans¬ 


fer  the  coals  from  the  aforementioned 
holes  to  the  regular  kiln  furnaces,  leav¬ 
ing  the  sight  holes  in  crown  open  un¬ 
til  the  drying  holes  are  all  stopped.  It 
may  now  be  presumed  that  we  are  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  all  important  operation 
— burning  our  bricks.  I  have  often 
been  asked  for  “directions”  that  is,  to- 
lay  down  some  code  of  rules,  which 
would  enable  some  younger  brother  to 
carry  this  operation  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination.  To  do  this  completely,  so 
that  it  would  cover  all  contingencies  is 
an  impossibility,  so  the  most  and  the 
best  we  can  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  gen¬ 
eral  principals,  by  the  following'  of 
which  our  Y.  B.  may  benefit  both  his 
credit  and  his  pocket  book.  No  writer, 
be  he  the  proud  possessor  of  a  national 
reputation,  or  only  the  admired  of  a  se¬ 
lect  few,  ought  to  announce  his  views, 
or  theories,  or  deductions,  as  infallible, 
because  in  so  doing  he  is  also  announc¬ 
ing  his  own  fallibility  and  also  may  be 
leading  some  Y.  B.  into  a  costly  error. 
Rules  to  be  efficacious  ought  to  be  made 
on  the  spot,  to  order,  and  changed  as 
often  as  circumstances  demand.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  we  conducted  our 
business  more  on  principle  and  less  on 
rules,  success  would  oftener  crown  our 
efforts.  So  by  your  permission  we  will 
let  rules  “slide”  and  announce  that  there 
are  certain  principles  that  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  attain  a  desired  end.  We  will 
endeavor  to  brine  a  few  of  these  to  your 
notice,  hoping  that  the  knowledge  may 
benefit  you  as  it  has  the  writer.  They  are 
not  theories  brother,  but  hard-shell 
proven  facts. 

Before  commencing  to  fire  in  your 
furnaces,  see  that  the  grates  are  en¬ 
tirely  clean  of  clinkers,  for  you  must 
understand  that  when  the  calcula¬ 
tion  for  grate-surface  area  was  made, 
no  allowance  for  “clinkered”  or  defec¬ 
tive  grate  bars  was  included,  so  to  be 
economical  (and  that  means  a  heap)  see 
that  they  are  clean.  This  point  attend¬ 
ed  to,  you  can  start  up  your  fires.  Leave 
open  the  caps  on  kiln  arch  for  about  an 
hour  so  that  the  steam  absorbed  by  the 
arch  when  wfctersmoking  may  be  carried 
off  and  not  returned  to  the  bricks.  As 
soon  as  you  are  satisfied  that  this  has 
taken  place,  cover  up  the  holes  and  start 
the  heat  down  through  the  bricks,  us¬ 
ing  a  full  damper — i.  e.  having  damper 
wide  open.  I  fully  explained  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  course  in  a  previous  article 
on  “drafts.”  If  your  furnaces  are  fitted 
with  doors  on  ash-pit,  as  well  as  furnace 
doors,  it  is  well  to  keep  them  partly 


closed,  or  only  the  air  holes  open  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  rapid  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  consequently  keep  down  the  heat 
at  this  early  stage.  As  a  part  of  this  plan 
do  not  close  the  furnace  door,  but  allow 
sufficient  air  to  pass  through  to  keep  up 
circulation. 

Now  get  your  “guage  rod”  or  “set¬ 
tling  rod”  as  some  call  it,  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
sight  hole  to  the  bricks  as  set,  making  a 
note  of  each  measurement  and  its  sec¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  well  to  lay  a  brick  flat 
(fire  brick  prefered)  under  each  hole  to 
measure  on.  The  amount  of  settle 
necessary  to  a  perfect  burn  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  your  clay,  and  the 
height  you  set  your  bricks.  Take  an 
example,  I  set  my  bricks  twenty-eight 
(28)  high.  To  burn  them  hard  I  must 
shrink  each  brick  one  quarter  (J)  of  an 
inch,  making  seven  (7)  inches  total  set¬ 
tle.  A  true  settle  on  this  measurement 
ensures  one  a  good  burn.  A  false  settle 
is  like  a  false  balance,  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  (of  the  brickyard)  for  it  puts 
the  true  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  Care  and  watchfulness  are 
the  best  preventatives. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  manipulate 
our  fires,  to  work  up  a  heat  sufficient  to 
burn  the  bricks, and  it  must  be  our  care  to 
do  this  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
damaging  the  bricks.  I  am  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  slow  burning.  It  is  a  practical  be¬ 
lief  with  me,  that  a  brick  is  better  for  any 
purpose,  and  especially  for  fine  work, 
ornamentals,  etc.,  if  the  process  is  car¬ 
ried  to  completion  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time.  This  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience,  and  the  limit  either  way 
is  well  worth  the  discovery.  In  com¬ 
mon  parlance  I  believe  in  giving  bricks 
all  the  heat  they  will  stand,  and  as  fast 
as  they  will  take  it.  One  very  fatal 
error  we  must  guard  against,  is  both 
common  and  costly,  and  that  is  over¬ 
burning  the  top  before  the  bottom  is 
hot.  You  ask  how  am  I  to  avoid  this? 
Easy  enough,  by  firing  carefully  and 
steadily,  and  by  the  admission  of  the 
necessary  air,  at  the  proper  time,  and  at 
the  proper  place.  It  is  not  the  correct 
thing  to  get  the  top  so  hot  that  you  have 
to  throw  the  furnace  doors  wide  open  to 
prevent  a  “melt.”  It  is  costly  as  regards 
damaged  bricks  and  wasted  fuel.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  admit  air  into  a  kiln  of  brick, 
during  burning  at  any  place  beyond  the 
throat  and  bog  chamber,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  place  for  its  admission  is  through 
the  grate  bars,  entering  at  this  point,  it 
will  aid,  instead  of  retarding  combus¬ 
tion.  This  means,  keep  your  fires  thin, 
level  and  dean.  Press. 
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mmer  months, 
there  are  a  thousands  things 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  a 
pleasure  long  to  be  remembered.  Jack- 
son  Park  is  blessed  at  all  times  with  a 
cooling  breeze  from  the  lake,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  temper  the  warmest  days  of 
the  season,  and  that  is  something,  for 
the  thermometer  in  this  clime  is  as  en¬ 
ergetic  and  industrious  as  elsewhere; 
and  there  are  periods  when  the  heat 
seems  almost  too  great  to  be  born.  But 
at  Jackson  Park,  comfort  is  obtainable 
even  upon  such  days,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  amount  of  self  con¬ 
tainment  upon  the  part  of  the  visitor. 
One  must  beware  of  too  much  excess  of 
of  movement,  and  the  sun  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  great 
buildings  are  grateful  havens  of  shade, 
and  care  upon  the  part  of  the  visitor  will 
so  arrange  the  sightseeing,  as  to  be 
under  the  roofs  as  much  as  possible. 

Perhaps  out  upon  Midway  Plaisance 
more  than  anywhere  else,  is  seen  the 
effects  of  the  sun.  Umbrellas  are  the 
go,  and  only  the  Dahomey  warrior 
seems  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  a  sun 
bath.  Their  skins  glisten  in  the  sun 
and  lead  us  to  suspect  that  some  of  Ar¬ 
mours  butterine  has  been  employed  in 
their  decoration 

But  if  the  warm  sun  adds  some  to  the 
discomfort  of  energetic  “doing”  the  Fair, 
it  has  brought  to  perfection  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  added  the 
charms  of  flowers  to  the  decorations  of 
man.  The  various  buildings  are  all 
adorned  with  lawns  and  foliage  plants, 
for  the  landscape  gardener  has  been  am¬ 
bitious  to  do  justice  to  the  palatial 
buildings,  that  bid  defiance  to  the  canons 
of  ancient  architecture,  and  stamp  mod¬ 
ern  achievement  with  the  glory  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Beauty  in  buildings  is  not 
a  lost  art.  Some  of  the  best  critics  of 
Europe  have  marveled  over  these  build¬ 
ings,  and  admit  if  they  had  not  seen 
them  with  their  own  eyes,  they  would 
have  laughed  at  their  specifications,  for 


such  bold  designs  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  art,  and  are  essentially 
innovations. 

A  beautiful  spot  in  this  place,  where 
all  scenes  are  charming,  is  upon  the 
Wooded  Island.  It  is  in  the  Lagoon, 
and  upob  all  hands  rise  the  beautiful 
palaces  of  white,  shimmering  through 
the  green  of  the  trees  that  reach  to  the 
very  marge  of  the  rippling  water,  and 
dip  their  leaves  into  its  cooling  surface. 
The  wooded  island  is  given  up  to  the 
gardener,  and  to  the  display  of  all  kinds 
of  foliage,  shrubs  and  trees.  However 
one  fails  to  deem  it  in  the  light  of  an 
exhibit,  and  is  apt  to  enjoy  it  as  a  charm¬ 
ing  piece  of  nature,  so  cunning  has  been 
the  hand  of  the  decorator.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  spot,  and  the  benches  that  are  placed 
in  the  shady  nooks  are  seldom  empty. 
Very  often  may  be  seen  little  family 
groups,  that  have  assembled  here  to 
open  the  lunch  basket.  A  very  old  but 
winsome  faced  man  asks  if  there  is  a 


quiet  place  where  he  can  eat  his  lunch. 
Indeed  there  is,  back  a  few  rods  under  a 
great  oak  there  is  a  splendid  place.  A 
little  indentation  of  the  shore  acts  as  a 
haven  for  some  of  the  water  fowl,  and 
they  pluck  their  plumage  and  bask  in 
sunshine.  I  notice  that  my  white 
haired  friend  shares  morsels  of  his 
lunch  with  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  has  sealed  a  firm  friendship  with  the 
ducks  and  pelicans. 

From  many  of  these  nooks,  are  to  be 
obtained  the  most  charming  views  of 
the  great  buildings  of  the  Exposition. 
Elsewhere  one  fails  to  obtain  the  per¬ 
spective  that  goes  so  far  to  make  a  splen¬ 
did  picture,  and  the  general  effect  is 
lost  in  the  study  of  detail.  And  again 
the  addition  of  nature’s  foreground  is  a’ 
great  feature  in  the  scene,  and  together, 
they  add  beauty  to  each  other.  Then 
the  frequent  passing  of  a  gondola  with 
the  bright  colors  of  the  rower’s  garb,  and 
the  brilliant  boats  themselves;  these  too 
are  features  in  the  little  vistas  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  all  hands.  Then  in 
the  island  itself  are  some  spots  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  The  Rose  Garden  is  in 
bloom  at  all  times,  and  the  perfume 
from  it  is  very  sweet  indeed.  Some  of 
the  varieties  are  very  rare,  and  a  few  are 
shown  in  this  country  for  the  first  time. 
Other  plants  add  their  brilliant  colors 
to  the  scene,  and  the  enchantment  is 
made  perfect  by  the  little  temple  to  be 
found  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds. 


The  Horticultural  Building  as  seen  from  The  Wooded  Island. 
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Japanese  Art. 

This  is  the  Ho-o-Den  as  it  is  called,  a 
structure  built  by  the  Japanese  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  Even 
brick  people  find  it  interesting.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  architecture  that  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  paper  and  bamboo.  The 
name  Ho-o-Den  means  in  good  English 
“the  Temple  of  the  Phoenix.”,  The  Ho 
is  a  fabulous  bird  long  known  in  the 
religion  of  the  Japanese  and  from  its 
supposed  qualities  of  mercy  and  holi¬ 
ness  has  become  a  favorite  motive  for 
the  decoration  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  their  religion  or  its  rites.  We  have 
often  seen  it  in  the  Japanese  paintings, 
a  bird  with  a  beak  of  a  sparrow,  and  the 
head  of  a  cock.  The  neck  is  long  and 
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This  is  one  of  the  old  temples,  and 
the  dust  of  centuries  alone  makes  it  sa¬ 
cred  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  age.  Its 
use  is  lost,  and  there  is  nothing  about 
it  that  adds  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  history  of  man  is  divisible  into 
three  epochs  or  eras.  That  period  of 
his  existence  when  the  great  question 
asked  of  him  was  “Are  you?”  marks  the 
beginning.  Then  came  the  question 
“What  are  you,”  but  to-day  the  point  is, 
“What  do  you  do?”  Viewed  from  this 
standpoint  and  measured  by  this  stan¬ 
dard,  the  little  temple  of  Uji  must  take 
the  last  seat  beneath  the  gallery.  It  does 
nothing  but  arouse  a  thought  of  the 
past. 

Clay  the  First  Constructive  Ma¬ 
terials  of  the  Ancients. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  for  cen¬ 
turies  used  glazed  tiles  for  the  purpose 
of  roofing  their  structures,  but  it  has 
remained  for  this  age  to  see  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  art.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
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the  colors  brilliant. 

In  the  land  of  the 
rising  sun,  a  notable 
temple  has  stood  for 
many  ages  in  Uji,  near 
Kiota.  The  temple 
on  wooded  island  is  a 
copy  of  that  famous 
Uji  temple.  The  sev¬ 
eral  rooms  in  this 
temple  are  furnished 
after  the  designs  of  temples  and  palaces 
of  the  native  land,  and  are  meant  to 
typify  the  three  periods  of  Japanese  art. 
It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  the 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  interior 
decorations,  these  latter  having  been 
painted  by  some  of  the  most  noted 
painters  of  the  Japanese  Capitol.  Upon 
the  walls  and  ceilings  there  are  a  host 
of  designs  and  motives  that  would  prove 
a  treasure  house  of  pattern  for  the  tile 
decorator,  and  even  for  chinas.  In 
many  cases,  if  the  colors  could  be  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  kiln,  the  motives  would  be 
extremely  brilliant  for  tilings.  A  care¬ 
ful  selection  would  have  the  additional 
feature  of  a  romantic  interest  that  could 
not  fail  to  follow  even  the  designs  from 
the  temples  of  that  strange  fantastic 
land.  For  in  many  instances  there  are 
strange  stories  and  folk  lore  that  is  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  them. 


be  her  age.  She  is  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation, though  not  the  belle  that  she 
was  in  the  days  of  yore.  A  number  of  other 
skeletons  are  added  to  the  collection,  and 
surprisingly  enough,  some  of  the  skulls 
not  only  show  a  splendidly  developed 
form, but  have  traces  of  blonde  hair  upon 
them.  The  princess  was  found  wrapped 
in  soft  sea  island  cotton  and  a  cloth  of 
yucca  fibre,  and  elsewhere  in  many 
ways  are  shown  evidences  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  well  acquainted  with  weaving 
and  spinning.  But  of  metals  there  has 
never  been  found  a  trace,  and  every 
thing  is  tied  with  fibred  strings. 

But  the  artistic  talent  of  these  mysteri¬ 
ous  races  seems  to  have  found  greater 
scope  in  the  pottery,  thousands  of  pieces 
of  which  have  been  discovered  in  every 
stage  of  its  development.  And  it  has 
been  found  in  every  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  as  well.  But  enough  of  it  remains 
unbroken  to  show  that  some  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  decorative  art. 

Geometric  designs  of 
many  kinds  are 
worked  out  and  even 
an  attempt  has  been 
made  at  figures  of 
men  and  animals 
these  however  bearing 
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pass  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds,  south  of  the  Agricultural 
building  and  by  the  shore  of  the  South 
Pond,  and  there  find  the  types  of  anoth¬ 
er  civilization  of  a  people  who  were  as 
conversant  with  the  properties  of  clay 
as  their  fellow  mortals  of  this  day.  I 
refer  to  the  cliff  dwellers,  which  people 
of  old  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Fair  visitor  by  a  replica  of  the  cliffs 
in  the  Moncos  Canon  in  Colorado.  The 
structure  is  built  of  sheet  iron,  but  by 
means  of  the  knight  of  the  Brush,  a  veri¬ 
table  cliff  has  been  consu mated  and  with 
a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination,  we  can 
realize  the  real  article.  In  the  interior  of 
the  erection  is  a  veritable  museum  of  the 
unknown  people,  a  great  collection  of 
relics  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  a  number  of  years.  There  is 
shown  a  princess  who  is  10,000  years  old, 
the  scientists  having  computed  that  to 
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every  appearance  of  having  been  con¬ 
structed  with  a  rule,  as  they  are  decid¬ 
edly  angular. 

Besides  these  relics  in  the  interior,  a 
portion  of  the  exhibit  is  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  rooms  as  they  are  in  actual 
size.  The  stones  of  which  the  houses 
up  in  the  cliff  caves  are  made  have  been 
brought  and  replaced  as  they  were  in 
the  original.  The  fire  places  are  shown, 
fires  that  burned  when  the  early  events 
of  Genesis  were  not  yet  dreamed  Vi.  In 
other  places  by  means  of  paintings  and 
minature  fore  ground,  one  is  made  to 
appreciate  the  construction  of  the  cave 
towns,  and  to  see  the  detail  of  the  work 
and  to  imagine  the  home  life  of  these 
remarkable  people. 
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The  use  of  pottery  in  the  every  day 
life  of  these  people  brings  us  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  baked  in  the  fire  and  further 
more  was  capable  of  containing  liquids 
which  would  indicate  some  sort  of  a 
glaze.  However 
this  is  not  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  glance,  as  it 
has  much  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a 
light  terra  cotta- 
Thinking  of  the 
things  that  are 
shown  here,  we 
are  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  in 
the  industrial 
arts,  clay  was 
about  the  first 
substance  to  make 
itself  a  power  in 
the  daily  life  of 
man.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the 
very  fundamental 
principle  of  the 
artizan,  the  form¬ 
ing  of  something. 

Clay* as  the  only 
substance  natur¬ 
ally  capable  of 
being  moulded 
without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  prepa¬ 
rative  thought,  in 
a  1 1  probability 
was  the  first  ma. 
terial  that  men 
made  into  some¬ 
thing.  We  are  surely  not  far  wrong  to 
deem  it  the  beginning  of  civilization 
and  the  first  mile  stone  in  the  progress 
of  man.  Not  the  first,  but  certainly 
some  of  the  first  milestones  are  those 
clay  utensils  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 


The  Liberty  Vase. 


SOME  BOHEMIAN  VASES. 

In  the  Austrian  section  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  there  is  shown  among  a 
great  many  other  interesting  things 
made  of  clay,  and  in  the  line  of 
ceramics,  a  pair  of  vases  known  as  the 
Liberty  and  Progress  vases.  They  are 
made  by  the  Victoria  China  Works,  at 
Carlsbad,  Austria,  and  the  designing 
was  at  the  hands  of  M.  Griel,  chief  artist 
of  the  Imperial  Theater  at  Vienna.  The 
detail  of  the  paintings  have  been  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  museums 
of  art  and  history  in  Europe  have  all 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  truthful 


costumes,  faces  and  surroundings.  For 
this  reason  the  vases  become  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  they  take  to 
themselves  the  value  ©f  historical  paint¬ 
ings. 

The  pottery,  although  the  youngest 
in  Bohemia,  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
front  rank,  and  at  this  time  750  people 
are  employed  within  its  walls. 

The  two  vases  mentioned  are  tall  and 
graceful  in  form,  the  pedestal  upon 
which  they  rest  being  high  and  part  of 
the  ceramic.  Upon  each  one  of  them 
are  pictured  five  events  in  the  world’s 
history,  these  being  chosen  because  of 
their  great  moment  in  the  passage  of 
events.  The  vase  Liberty  gives,  in  the 
main  panels,  the  signing  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  Lincoln’s 
cabinet  discussing  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very.  The  first  is  a  spirited  picture  of 
the  council  chamber,  in  which  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  central  figure,  and  about 
him  are  grouped  the  other  noted  men 
who  appended  their  names  to  that  fa¬ 
mous  document.  The  group  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  cabinet  is  equally  inter¬ 
esting  and  true  to  life.  Over  the  martyr 
president  stands  a  figure  of  Liberty, 
holding  a  drawn  sword  which  is  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  fact  that  freedom  must  be 
guarded  jealously  and  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  smaller  panels  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  same  vase  represent  the 
discovery  of  steam  power  by  the  early 
engineers,  and  the  discovery  and  use  of 
electricity.  In  the  latter, Gilbert, Boyle, 
Franklin  and  Edison  are  the  presiding 
geniuses.  At  the  neck  of  the  vase  is 
represented  the  landing  of  Columbus. 
This  latter  theme  is  now  in  every  one’s 
mouth,  and  requires  nothing  to  bring 
clearly  into  the  mind  the  struggles  of 
the  navigator  up  to  the  final  cry 
of  “Land’'  from  the  mast  head  of  the 
Pinta. 

The  other  vase  is  that  of  Progress, 
and  the  main  panels  are  given  to  the 
depicting  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Char- 
ta,  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  The 
foimer  event  is  pictured  as  taking  place 
in  a  pavilion  of  the  battle  field,  and 
above  the  central  figure  of  the  King,  is 
a  figure  of  the  Fruits  of  War.  Stephen 
of  Langton,  the  other  prominent  figure 
is  urging  the  signature  of  John.  The 
taking  of  the  Bastile  is  a  picture  of 
great  spirit  and  power.  The  Arisians 
are  making  the  attack  upon  the  walls, 
and  are  gaining  the  portals. 

The  smaller  panels  of  the  base  sym¬ 
bolize  the  inventions  of  gun  powder 
and  printing.  The  former  is  a  martial 


representation  of  the  Gods  of  war,  while 
in  the  other  is  shown  the  famous  hand 
press  of  Gutienberg,  and  a  medalion 
portrait  of  that  genial  old  man. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  vase  is  given 
to  the  battle  of  Sempach,  the  battle  that 
perpetuated  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  its 
struggles  against  the  yoke  of  Austria. 
In  one  place  is  shown  Arnold  Winkel- 
ried,  who  has  pressed  forward  and  siez- 
ing  as  many  spears  as  possible  has  born 
them  down  so  that  his  followers  can 
reach  over  with  their  shorter  weapons. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  Duke  Leopold  of 
the  Austrians  who  loses  his  life  in  the 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  defeat  that  is 
inevitable. 

Both  of  these  vases  are  intensly  inter¬ 
esting,  for  the  reason  that  they  bind 
closely  into  the  development  of  the  world, 
many  of  the  triumphs  of  the  new  world. 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Watts, 

Fulton  and  Edison 
take  their  places 
with  the  patriots 
and  artizans  who 
assisted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Free¬ 
dom  and  Progress. 

Then,  as  a  cera¬ 
mic,  they  are  nota¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  a 
proud  thing  for 
the  young  firm  of 
Bohemia  to  take 
such  a  prominent 
place  among  the 
clayworkers  of  the 
world,  of  whom 
the  most  noted 
are  represented  at 
the  Exposition. 

A  TERRA  COTTA 
TEMPLE. 

Among  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the 
Building  of  Liber¬ 
al  Arts,  there  is 
one  by  the  North¬ 
western  Terra  Cot¬ 
ta  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
that  covers  that 
firm  with  glory. 
Upon  all  hands 
and  by  those  who 

The  Prooress  Vase.  •«  ‘he 

trade  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  little  pavil¬ 
ions  that  was  ever  constructed  of  the 
material.  It  might  very  well  be  called 
a  miniature  “Minster,”  for  it  is  very 
much  like  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  in 
the  type  of  its  design.  The  design  was, 
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by  the  way,  the  work  of  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Heun,  and  much  of  the  credit  of 
the  exhibit  is  due  him,  while  the  fault¬ 
less  workmanship  with  which  his  idea 
has  been  carried  out,  speaks  well  for  the 
company. 

The  terra  cotta  cathedral  is  next  door 
to  the  brick  palace  that  was  illustrated 
and  commented  upon  in  the  July  Clay- 
Wokker,  and  is  dividing  honors  with 
that  structure.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
terra  cotta  pavilion 
is  an  octagon,  and 
the  walls  rising  for 
the  distance  of  about 
nine  feet,  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  long 
sloped  tower.  Each 
one  of  the  sides  is 
pierced  with  a  win¬ 
dow,  two  of  which 
are  continued  into 
doorways. 

The  style  is  an  old 
Gothic,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  are  in  strict 
conformity  to  the 
type.  Over  the  doors 
and  windows,  all  is 
open  arabesque  work 
and  in  the  upper 
portions  are  intro¬ 
duced  the  beauti¬ 
ful  rose  windows  de¬ 
voted  in  the  old 
world  to  rare  stained 
glass.  Each  corner 
near  the  roof  is  deep¬ 
ly  niched  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  them,  indus¬ 
triously  moulding 
mural  ornaments 
with  their  deft  little 
fingers  are  half  Cu¬ 
pids,  half  childrenj 
these  being  the  good 
genius  of  the  trade. 

Their  modeling  is 
skillfully  done  and 
the  interested,  in¬ 
tent  expressions  of 
their  countenances 
do  honor  to  the  sculptor. 

All  of  the  columns  in  the  miniature 
cathedral  are  richly  ornamented,  and 
the  capitals  are  beautifully  elaborate. 
The  interior  is  as  richly  and  carefully 
wrought  as  any  portion  of  the  outside. 
The  ribs  that  strengthen  the  corners  of 
the  roof,  the  portion  which  in  the  real 
structure  would  be  the  rafters,  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  well  modeled  female  heads. 
The  walls  are  relieved  with  a  raised 


a  text  book  for  the  eye  in  this  class  of 
structural  material.  Some  of  them  are 
the  “semi  glaze,”  which  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  company’s  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  material  is  the  best  terra 
cotta,  with  a  weak  glaze,  the  latter 
eliminating  all  chance  for  efflorescence 
and  dirty  tints  that  often  occur  in  the 
plain  surfaces.  However,  it  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  dull  surface  is  the  more 
popular  with  the  architects.  There  is 
also  a  most  excellent 
imitation  of  sgraffito, 
or,  as  it  is  better 
written,  scrafito. 
This  is  a  colored  de¬ 
sign  upon  a  tinted 
ground,  all  being 
perfectly  flat.  This 
latter  material  makes 
possible  an  imitation 
of  the  old  German 
renaissance  types, 
and  is  destined  to 
become  popular  in 
the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

In  another  place 
it  is  noted  that  some 
handsome  terra  cotta 
is  introduced  i  n 
the  British  Building. 
It  will  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  this  is 
the  work  of  the  com¬ 
pany  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  They  also 
made  the  handsome 
portals  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Mineral  Ex¬ 
hibit  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  another 
place. 

A  prominent  speci¬ 
men  of  glazed  work, 
is  a  column  placed 
before  the  little 
cathedral  above 
spoken  of.  It  is  a 
perfect  Corinthian, 
and  is  surmounted 
with  a  bust  of  one  of 
the  founders’  of  the  concern.  Thus  is 
honored  the  pioneer. 

WISCONSIN  CLAY  AND  CLAYWORKERS. 

In  the  Wisconsin  pavilion  in  the 
Mines  Building  there  are  a  number  of 
interesting  things  in  the  clay  line.  The 
portals  have  already  been  spoken  of  as 
being  the  work  of  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  work,  by  far  the 
handsomest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 


tracery  and  the  panels  are  ornamented 
with  geometrical  designs. 

The  firm  has  been  a  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful  one  in  their  many  years  spent  in 
the  manufacturing  of  terra  cotta  mater¬ 
ials  for  decorating  and  fireproofing 
Since  the  new  era  of  skeleton  construc¬ 
tion,  the  field  for  such  work  has  grown 
to  be  an  immense  one.  The  doctrine 
has  been  spread  in  the  circles  of  eastern 
architects  that  the  artistic  treatment  of 


Exhibit  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

terra  cotta  is  in  a  measure  confined  to  the 
East,  and  to  New  York  and  Boston,  but 
the  exhibit  of  the  above  mentioned 
firm  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  brand  the 
doctrine  a  false  one. 

In  close  connection  with  the  same 
exhibit,  are  shown  some  samples  of  the 
overpieces  that  have  been  utilized  in 
many  of  the  great  sky-scraping  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A  dozen 
or  more  are  shown,  and  it  is  essentially 
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Exposition,  and  Chicago  people  are 
proud  of  it. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  this  pa¬ 
vilion  from  Wisconsin  is  the  display 
made  by  the  Frackeltons  of  Milwaukee. 
It  is  claimed,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  Frackeltons  know  more  about 
clay  than  any  other  two  people  in  the 
United  States.  At  any  rate  they  have  some 
very  handsome  pieces  of  special  makes 
in  a  variety  of  wares.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  Milwaukee  clays,  they  have  made  an 
irregularly  crimped  bell  shaped  piece 
out  of  the  natural  clay  as  it  comes  into 
the  factory  without  any  admixture. 
The  machinery  utilized  in  the  making 
of  this  particular  specimen  was  a  coffee 
mill  for  grinding  the  clay,  a  rolling  pin 
for  rolling  the  sheet  out  in  the  manner 
of  a  pie  crust,  and  the  fingers  lor  mould¬ 
ing  it  in  the  irregular  bowl  form.  This 
as  it  has  been  baked  in  a  sagger  placed 
over  the  arch  of  the  oven,  gives  upon 
being  tapped  lightly,  a  tone  similar  to  a 
pure  copper  bell.  It  is  a  remarkable 
sample  of  the  material,  and  stamps  the 
product  of  the  Milwaukee  fields  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Beside  this  piece  are 
some  others  of  equal  interest,  one  a  col¬ 
ored  tile  that  was  complete  in  24  hours 
from  the  taking  up  of  the  ball.  It  is  an 
over  glaze  and  fired  once,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  underglaze  tile. 

A  splendid  imitation  of  the  Allahabad 
ware  of  the  East  Indies  is  shown,  being 
in  fact,  the  same  in  material,  so  far  as 
the  true  constituency  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  piece  that  cannot  be  told 
from  the  Eoyal  Worcester,  and  a  long 
necked  vase  in  gold  bronze  is  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful.  A  number  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  pieces  are  shown  in  salt  glaze,  the 
results  being  very  attractive.  Of  course 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ware  are 
preserved,  and  a  large  growler  and 
punch  bowl  carries  a  pleasant  thought. 
The  latter  is  decorated  in  blue  with  a 
flowing  design  in  grape  vines  and  fruit, 
and  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Caravels  in 
the  near  future. 

Frackelton  himself  is  at  the  same 
time  an  expert  in  clays,  and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  conversationalist  upon  the 
topic.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
such  things  will  find  him  most  enter¬ 
taining,  and  a  world  of  anecdote  and  in¬ 
formation  is,  in  a  manner,  constantly 
upon  tap. 

The  Wisconsin  brick  people  did  not 
make  the  display  that  they  ought  to 
have  done  as  the  industry  is  a  noted 
one  in  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  only  a  few  styles  of  plain  and 


ornamental  building  bricks,  these  being 
from  the  kilns  at  Menominee.  The  clay 
that  has  entered  into  the  portals  of  the 
pavilion  was  brought  from  Milwaukee, 
and  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the 
state  mining  section  claim  that  the 
beauty  of  the  structure  is  due  to  the 
clay.  However,  that  is  necessarily  a 
question  of  minor  consideration.  The 
portal  itself  is  a  grand  archway,  the  out¬ 
side  being  flanked  with  square  columns 
decorated  with  relief.  The  inside  is 
flanked  with  classic  pillars,  fluted  and 
capped  in  the  Corinthian  style.  The 
designing  of  the  entire  structure  is 
handsome  in  the  extreme. 

[To  be  Continued.'] 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  DIFFICULTY  ARISING  FROM  SUL¬ 
PHUR  COMPOUNDS  IN  CLAYS. 

THOSE  who  have  inspected  and 
studied  clay  deposits,  are  not 
only  familiar  with  the  pure  ma¬ 
terial  as  it  exists  in  different 
strata  in  the  ground,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  particular  grade  of  clay  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  composition,  but  learn  to 
observe  foreign  substances  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  occasionally.  In  local¬ 
ities  one  might  find  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  shells,  stones,  liquites,  pyrites,  etc., 
all  rendering  the  clay  useless  for  particu¬ 
lar  purposes. 

It  is  quite  bad  enough  for  these  im¬ 
purities  to  destroy  the  value  of  a  clay 
which  is  excellent  in  other  respects, 
without  giving  rise  to  further  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Pyrite  seems  to  make  itself  doubly 
troublesome  at  times,  by  not  only  af¬ 
fecting  the  refracting  quality  of  a  fire 
clay,  but  by  decomposition  yielding  a 
substance  which  contaminates  all  the 
water  in  its  locality  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  cannot  be  used  for  boiler  pur¬ 
poses. 

If  you  cannot  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
of  having  seen  pyrite,  the  sulphide  of 
iron,  in  clay  banks  either  in  the  form  of 
a  sharply  defined  cubical  crystal,  perfect 
in  its  shape,  and  of  a  rich  yellow  color 
or  slightly  decomposed,  you  will  certain¬ 
ly  admit  of  having  seen  such  statements 
in  literature.  In  the  kiln  a  brick,  made 
of  clay  which  contains  pyrite,  before  the 
burning  is  complete,  will  be  covered  # 
with  black  holes,  showing  that  a  part  of 
the  pyrite,  the  sulphur,  has  volatilized 
leaving  the  iron  which  has  fused  with 
the  silica  of  the  clay,  yielding  a  glassy 
substance.  These  crystals,  when  in  the 
ground  and  subjected  to  the  chemical 


action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  decom¬ 
pose  and  gradually  loose  their  lustre. 

The  two  component  parts  of  the  sul¬ 
phide  of  iron,  the  sulphur  and  the  iron, 
separate,  and  upon  close  examination 
we  find  them  in  different  places  and 
completely  changed  in  their  chemical 
combinations.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  caused  this  separation.  In  the 
presence  of  moist  air  these  two  elements 
having  yielded  to  their  respective  affini¬ 
ties  for  oxygen,  united  with  it,  thus 
forming  two  distinct  compounds,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  (F.  2  O  3)  and  sulphur-di¬ 
oxide  SO  2.  When  first  formed  the  oxide 
of  iron  might  be  in  the  “ous”  state,  or 
proto-oxide  of  iron,  though  it  would  be 
converted  into  the  sesqui-oxide  almost 
immediately.  The  moisture  in  the 
clay  would  take  up  the  sulphur-di-oxide 
(SO  2),  yielding  sulphurous  acid. 

S02  +  H2  0  =  H2  S03. 

The  sulphurous  acid  unites  with  an 
atom  of  oxygen  and  the  result  is  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  has  been  formed 
from  the  sulphur  of  the  iron  pyrite. 

If  any  water  procured  about  clay 
banks,  shows  a  great  lendency  to  corrode 
iron  and  destroy  boilers  in  which  it  is 
used,  the  assumption  that  the  water  has 
been  made  acid  by  the  above  mentioned 
decomposition  is  a  fair  one,  and  tests 
should  be  applied  to  determine  its 
presence  or  absence. 

Boiler  inspectors  may  talk  to  you 
about  the  mysterious  galvanic  action 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  making  the 
trouble;  but,  before  you  adopt  their 
theory  as  a  reasonable  explanation,  be 
very  sure  that  the  action  is  not  purely 
chemical.  Charles  Ferry. 

THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS. 

THE  inspirations  of  life  —  what  are 
they?  High  as  the  heavens  they 
may  be,  but  this  is  the  exception.  Sor¬ 
did  and  narrowing  they  too  often  are, 
and  another  dollar,  or  another  bottle,  or 
another  horse  is  too  apt  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  inspiration  of  the  average  man. 

Each  age,  each  year,  each  week,  has 
its  own  variety  of  inspirations.  Fashions 
form  themselves  out  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  hour.  A  wise  advertiser  is  he 
who  wins  success  by  taking  a  broad  view 
of  human  ambitions  as  a  whole,  but 
who  does  not  overlook  the  passing  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  day.  The  theatre  is 
successful  when  it  follows  the  trend  of 
the  hour.  The  statesman  is  successful 
who  measures  the  tendency  of  the  age  ; 
and  whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
the  advertiser  is  only  successful  in  so 
far  as  he  succeeds  in  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  times. — Fame. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS’  FOR  AMATEUR  CLAY- 
WORKERS,  No.  2. 

PRESUMING  that  some  of  the  young 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  have 
gone  to  work  after  my  sugges¬ 
tions  in  my  first  paper,  and  possibly  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  plaster 
paris  toad,  they  might  most  naturally 
be  looking  for  a  little  advise  as  to  how 


best  to  treat  him,  for  a  plaster  paris 
caste  is  a  very  perishable  substance, 
compared  with  the  genuine  Terra  Cotta 
article. 

Well,  gentle  reader,  if  my  last  instruc¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  and  I  succeeded 
in  making  myself  understood,  I  must 
congratulate  you  upon  your  success.  I 
find  that  some  of  my  young  friends  who 
are  under  my  immediate  supervision; 
are  more  anxious  to  seek  unbeaten 
paths,  to  arrive  at  some  possible  result, 
than  to  first  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult  by  the  old  groove;  and  even  when 
master  of  that,  to  look  for  the  short  cuts 
and  improvements.  In  producing  any 
article  that  might  be  classified  with  the 
artistic,  it  is  never  measured  by  time. 
The  great  artist,  Lancir,  when  asked  to 
inspect  the  work  of  a  young  artist,  who 
excused  his  work  as  having  been  done 
quickly,  said  “We  don’t  measure  quality 
or  genius  by  time,  if  it  is  a  good  thing 
and  cost  you  years,  its  a  good  thing  yet, 
and  if  done  in  an  hour  and  done  well, 
its  value  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  taken 
years.” 

Now  this  poor  little  “Nibs”  that  you 
have  by  you,  must  look  rather  fragile 
just  sitting  on  a  leaf,  (if  you  have  tried 
and  did  not  get  him  correct,  and  want 
further  information,  just  ask  through 
the  Clay-Worker).  So  if  you  have  no 
idea  of  how  you  would  like  to  mount 
him  I  will  suggest  one.  Say  we  choose  an 
oval  pedestal,  draw  the  profile  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  moulding  distinctly  on  paper  and 
paste  it  on  to  a  piece  of  sheet  Zinc,  take 
a  fine  chisel  and  cut  it  out  neatly  and 
file  up  distinctly  with  a  fine  file,  take 
and  mount  it  on  a  small  piece  of  half 


inch  wood,  cutting  out  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  wood  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  smaller,  tack  down  to  the  board 
and  adjust  a  little  stay, or  what  is  called 
a  horse  to  steady  the  mould,  put  a  screw 
in  the  top  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and 
fix  this  center  on  a  board,  which  you 
give  a  wash  of  thick  soap  suds.  Soap  is 
the  most  convenient  separator  for 
plaster  and  will  also  prevent  the  plaster 
from  adhering  to  any  other  substance 
you  don’t  wish  it  to  adher  to,  so  soap 
your  bench,  mix  your  plaster  of  paris 
and  pour  out  on  your  working  bench, 
if  you  have  two  of  these  centers  on  your 
bench,  you  can  run  two  with  the  same 
gauge  or  mixture  of  your  plaster;  start 
by  building  the  soft  plaster  around  the 
center,  if  the  plaster  sets  before  you  get 
the  circular  moulding  run  up  fine 
enough,  remove  the  superfluoiis  plaster 
that  is  set,  clean  your  mould,  gauge 
some  fresh  plaster  and  run  to  a  finish, 
continue  if  you  have  to  gauge  again. 
Now  two  circulars  make  an  oval,  or  its 
one  of  the  ways  to  make  an  oval,  (see 


figure).  When  you  have  that  formed 
in,  run  plaster  and  cut  to  the  exact  size, 
per  diagram,  its  necessary  to  make  two 
pieces  of  plaster,  stick  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether,  where  the  pieces  are  to  be  joined, 
cut  an  under  cut  or  dove  tail  into  each, 
and  thoroughly  soak  both  pieces  in 
clean  water.  You  can  mix  sufficient 
plaster,  as  directed  before,  and  in  this 
case  avoid  stirring  the  plaster  whatever, 
and  while  in  soft  condition  fill  the  dove 
tails  and  compress  the  pieces  together, 
laying  on  a  well  soaped  bench,  stop  up 
joints  with  the  plaster,  and  tool  up  to  a 
perfect  finish,  thoroughly  soak  the  toad 
that  you  have  on  the  plaster  leaf  and 
stick  him  on  the  now  oval  pedestal  that 
you  have;  when  thoroughly  stopped 
and  cleaned,  soap  him  up  with  a  thor- 
*  ougli  lather  of  soap  to  stop  up  all  his 
absorbing  propensities,  you  can  remove 
the  lather  with  a  dry  brush,  set  him  on 
the  bench  and  he  is  ready  to  mould. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  mould  is  to 
enable  the  moulder  to  make  any  num¬ 
ber  of  reproductions  in  clay  of  the  sub¬ 


ject,  and  to  admit  of  this  the  mould 
must  be  made  in  sections  or  pieces ;  you 
must  now  draw  on  your  inventive  genius 
to  see  how  large  a  piece  you  can  take 
off  of  your  model  without  damaging 
your  clay  caste,  that  you  presume  later 
on  to  have  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  any  dead  locks  that  would 
prevent  your  plaster  mould  from  com¬ 
ing  apart  easily.  Good  practical 
moulders  would  all  start  at  some  other 
point  of  the  toad  than  you  might,  and 
still  produce  a  good  mould,  so  suppose 
we  start  to  make  a  piece  under  his  chin. 
We  will  first  role  out  a  piece  of  clay. 
The  old  whiskey  bottle  you  had  to  give 
his  “Nibs”  his  medicine,  will  do  for  a 
rolling  pin.  Roll  out  to  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into 
strips,  quarter  by  quarter,  lay  a  strip 
over  his  nose  down  the  side  of  his  fore 
legs  and  to  the  edge  of  the  pedestal, 
gauge  your  plaster,  (a  tea  cup  full  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  all  you  require  to 
mould  his  “Nibs”).  When  thoroughly 
gauged  apply  your  plaster  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  inside  your  little  clay  wall,  taking 
great  care  to  avoid  air  holes,  and  plaster 
it  up  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  You  may  possibly  have  to  pull 
this  mould  off  so  many  little  toads,  every 
imperfection  will  show  each  time.  Bend 
a  piece  of  wire  into  an  eye,  leaving  the 
ends  of  the  wire  eye  embodied  in  the 
plaster  and  the  eye  so  it  can  be  hooked, 
but  bringing  the  entire  piece  of  plaster 
with  it.  Continue  putting  in  alternate 
pieces  like  this,  trimming  each  piece 
down  with  a  knife.  Cover  all  the  eye 
holes  with  a  piece  of  clay,  and  when 
you  can  see  that  you  can  take  off,  in  one 
piece,  the  entire  balance  of  the  mould  ; 
that  there  is  no  piece  which  will  hold 
under  cut,  having  thoroughly  soaked 
every  piece  that  might  adhere  to  it. 
Mix  a  final  gauging  and  make  an  en¬ 


velope  that  will  hold  all  other  pieces. 
When  set,  carefully  remove  the  envelope 
or  last  piece.  Continue  taking  off  the 
small  pieces  and  replacing  them  into 
their  case  or  envelope  of  plaster.  Stop 
any  imperfections  up  with  plaster. 
Your  mould  is  complete,  ready  for  the 
application  of  clay,  of  which  we  will 
talk  in  next  month’s  Clay-Worker. 

M.  Jay. 

[To  be  Continued. ] 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HOLLOW  BRICK. 


IN  the  year  18G3  I  had,  as  a  branch 
line  of  my  main  business, the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  small  brickyard 
near  to  the  Russian  border  in 
Europe,  and  I  remember  that  my 
foreman  used  to  make  a  small  amount 
of  hollow  brick  by  means  of  a  very  rude 
machine  which  was  run  by  three  little 
girls  about  fourteen  years  old.  Those 
brick  cost  the  least  for  production 
and  brought  the  highest  price  in  the 
market.  They  were  of  exactly  the  same 
size  as  common  brick,  but  the  stretchers 
had  two  holes,  each  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  square,  extending  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  same,  and  the 
headers  had  four  holes  of  the  same  size 
extending  through  the  whole  width  of 
the  brick.  I  do  not  remember  for  what 
purpose  those  brick  were  sold  and  used, 
but  in  1866  I  was  engaged  in  a  larger 
city,  building  large  business  blocks  with 
big  cellars  provided  with  arched  ceil¬ 
ings.  Property  was  very  high  in  that 
city;  building  ground  very  poor;  only 
fire-proof  buildings  allowed.  The  cli¬ 
mate  was  very  severe,  subject  to  very 
sudden  changes.  The  reader  will  ask 
what  has  this  to  do  with  hollow  brick, 
but  I  must  ask  him  to  have  a  little  pa¬ 
tience.  At  that  place  I  learned  for 
what  purpose  hollow  brick  were  to  be 
used,  and,  I  must  say,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  *hat  the  farther  west  I  wandered, 
the  less  hollow  brick  were  used,  and, 
crossing  the  ocean,  coming  to  the  high¬ 
ly  civilized  American  states,  I  hardly 
found  a  trace  of  them.  But  to-day  the 
use  of  hollow  brick  commences  to  be 
more  frequent  in  this  country  also,  and 
I  believe,  if  architects  and  builders 
would  not  be  in  such  a  great  hurry, 
and  would  figure  out  the  great  strength 
of  those  brick  and  consider  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  same,  one-fourth  of  all 
the  common  brick  used  for  building 
purposes  would  be  made  hollow.  The 
question  arises,  what  are  the  advantages 
of  hollow  brick  for  building  purposes 
and  what  position  has  the  brickmakel• 
to  take  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  same?  And,  finally,  the  filling  of 
our  pocket-books  and  increasing  of  our 
banks  accounts,  being  the  main  objects 
of  our  business  transactions — How  does 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick  pay? 

The  hollow  brick  of  the  manufacture 
described  above  weigh  about  one-third 
of  common  brick  of  the  same  size; 
therefore  are  easier  handled,  cheaper  to 


transport,  and  can  be  used  for  construc¬ 
tions  where  solid  brick  would  add  too 
much  to  the  weight  of  high  structures. 
For  the  construction  of  cellar-arches, 
arches  between  X  iron  girders  for  ceil¬ 
ings  or  supporting  fire-proof  stairways, 
the  hollow  brick  are  unsurpassed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  light  weight  not  interfer¬ 
ing  with  strength  or  solidity.  A  hollow 
wall  built  of  hollow  brick  is  the  best 
non-conductor  and  a  house  built  of 
such  will  be  warm  in  winter  and  [cool 
in  summer.  A  chimney  built  of  hollow 
brick,  joints  well  filled  with  mortar,  will 
always  have  a  better  draft  than  any 
other,  because,  sudden  changes  in  the 
outside  temperature  don’t  interfere  with 
the  temperature  in  the  chimney  flue. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  ridiculous  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  quality  of  hollo  sv 
brick. 

All  farm  and  country  houses  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe  are  provided 
with  permanent  heating  stoves  which 
are  a  part  of  the  structure.  In  the 
cheaper  houses  they  are  built  of  brick 
and  make  a  house  very  comfortable  and 
warm  especially  giving  the  rooms  a  very 
even  temperature  all  day  long  and  not 
cooling  very  much  at  night  time.  I 
told  one  of  my  farmer  friends  that  a 
brick  building  constructed  of  hollow 
brick  was  very  much  warmer  than  a 
house  built  of  common  brick.  He 
owned  several  little  houses  where  his 
working  men  lived.  Some  of  those 
houses  needed  new  stoves,  and  he 
thought  to  do  a  wise  thing,  to  build  the 
same  of  hollow  brick.  Meeting  him  af¬ 
ter  some  weeks  again,  he  said  to  me: 
“All  your  theory  is  humbug.”  First  I 
did  not  understand  him,  but  he  added: 
“I  had  to  break  off  all  my  new  hollow 
brick  stoves  because  building  the  largest 
fires  in  the  same  they  always  kept  cool, 
and  the  poor  people  in  those  bouses 
nearly  froze  to  death.”  The  reason  was, 
the  hollow  brick  of  the  surrounding  wall 
of  those  stoves  did  not  allow  the  heat 
created  inside  to  pass  through  to  the 
outer  surfaces,  consequently  had  no 
effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  rooms. 

At  the  first  glance,  without  figuring, 
it  seems  as  if  the  hollow  bricks  would 
be  very  weak  but  not  going  into  partic¬ 
ulars  in  regard  to  calculations  about  the 
resisting  strength  of  hollow  brick,  I 
will  mention  a  practical  case  of  'con¬ 
struction  of  my  own  experience.  I  had 
a  contract  to  build  a  vault  of  eighteen 
feet  span,  with  very  light  resisting  walls, 
and  with  only  two  feet  pitch,  moreover 
circumstances  did  pot  allow  more  than 


five  inches  thickness  of  the  arch.  Final¬ 
ly  we  wanted  that  arch  to  be  as  light  as 
possible.  Theoretical  calculations 
showed  that  good  burnt  hollow  brick 
had  twice  the  resisting  strength  neces¬ 
sary,  nevertheless  I  was  afraid  to  use 
them;  but  an  architect  of  vast  experi¬ 
ence  confirmed  my  calculations.  I 
built  that  arch  of  hollow  brick  and  the 
same  stood  after  ten  years,  as  good  as 
new,  notwithstanding  a  brick  pavement 
was  built  over  it,  and  heavy  wagons 
passed  through  the  room  over  it  fre¬ 
quently.  I  would  recommend  to  use 
hollow  brick  everywhere,  where  trans¬ 
portations  of  long  distances  would  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  heavy  solid  brick  too 
much;  for  all  kinds  of  country  houses, 
barns,  stables,  etc.,  not  over  two  or  three 
stories  high  ;  for  cellar  arches,  ceilings, 
supporting  arches  of  fire-proof  stairways, 
all  kinds  of  chimneys,  not  over  fifty  feet 
high,  inside  partitions  and  numerous 
other  purposes,  and  in  very  many  cases 
the  introduction  of  hollow  brick  would 
replace  the  use  of  high  priced  lumber 
and  would  make  buildings  more  dura¬ 
ble,  healthy  and  fire-proof. 

The  manufacture  of  hollow  brick 
should  be  very  much  more  enforced  by 
the  biickmakers  to  their  own  benefit. 
It  takes  less  material  to  make  them,  less 
power  and  less  fuel ;  they  can  be  burnt 
to  perfection  in  places  of  the  kiln  where 
a  solid  brick  would  turn  out  salmon; 
consequently  they  are  very  much 
cheaper  in  production,  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  easy  handling  and  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  same,  and,  considering 
the  fact  that  hollow  brick  everywhere 
carry  higher  prices  than  common  brick, 
we  must  say,  that  it  should  be  the  main 
object  of  the  craft,  to  introduce  the  use 
of  hollow  brick  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  manufacturers 
purse.  An  Old  Brickmaker. 
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DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 

4th  Paper. 

EAVING  Zacatecas  in  the  early 
morning,  we  took  the  train 
south,  the  city  of  Mexico 
being  our  objective  point. 
We  wound  gradually  down 
the  mountain,  and  emerged 
into  the  valley  spreading 
out  on  each  side  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  beautiful 
landscape.  The  view  is 
grand  beyond  description. 
Although  in  a  valley,  we  are  at  a  very 
high  elevation ;  the  atmosphere  is  clear 
and  one  is  deceived  very  much  in  the 
mountains,  which  appear  so  near  and 
yet  so  far. 

At  one  particular  point  a  discussion 
arose  between  the  passengers  as  to  the 
distance  to  a  certain  mountain,  whose 
rugged  sides  with  projecting  rocks  and 
deep  gulches  were  perfectly  defined; 
some  said  it  was  twenty-five  miles,  and 
others  declared  it  could  not  possibly  be 
over  ten  to  twenty  miles;  when  the 
conductor  came  along  the  matter  was 
referred  to  him;  he  stated  it  was  just 
120  miles.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
look  of  disgust  that  fell  upon  that  crowd ; 
they  actually  pulled  the  curtains  down 
and  refused  to  look  upon  any  object  so 
deceiving.  This  valley,  of  course,  is  not 
that  wide  at  all  points;  the  mountains 
at  times  come  together,  when  we  pass 
through  long  tunnels,  then  emerge  again 
into  the  same  lovely  rich  pioductive 
country. 

Everything,  almost,  is  raised  in  this 
section;  almost  all  the  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables  of  the  known  world  grow  and 
mature  to  perfection  in  this  valley. 
The  prickly  pear  is  seen  on  every  hand, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  relished  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  pear  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  orange  and  is  covered  with  sharp 
spikes  or  stickers,  so  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  hold  of  them  with  the  hand. 
The  native  has  a  sharp  stick  which  he 
thrusts  through  the  pear,  and  then  with 
a  sharp  knife  peals  off  the  outer  coat, 
when  he  can  eat  it  with  safety  and  with 
a  relish. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Aguas  Calientes,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  place  of  nearly  100,000  in¬ 
habitants.  As  we  came  into  the  city 
we  run  alongside  of  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water  about  the  size  of  our  canal ;  as 
we  were  taking  in  the  landscape  and 
the  beauties  of  nature,  general' v,  the 


the  year  fresh  strawberries  and  oranges 
are  on  the  table. 

It  seemed  certainly  that  this  ought  to 
be  a  delightful  place  in  which  tc  live, but 
our  time  was  limited  so  we  could  not  re¬ 
main  long  enough  to  decide  whether  we 
would  want  to  try  it  for  a  life  time  or 
not. 

From  Silas  until  far  into  the  valley  of 
Mexico  is  a  blank  to  us,  as  we  spent  the 
time  stretched  in  our  Pullman  birth, 
dreaming  of  strawberries,  hot  tamollies, 
broad  valleys,  and  flowing  streams,  where 
lovely  black-eyed  Mexican  maidens  with 
long  Mermaid-like-hair,  were  swimming 
and  sporting  in  the  sun. 

We  arrived  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
about  8  o’clock  next  morning,  we  will 
not  attempt  any  description  of  the  city 
in  general,  as  we  did  not  remain  long 
enough  to  post  ourselves;  in  its  newer 
parts,  especially,  it  has  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Northern  city. 

All  of  the  beautiful  lakes,  with  float¬ 
ing  gardens,  canal  streets,  and  Aztec 
Temples  described  by  Cortez  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  are  gone.  We 
found  no  brickyards  of  any  note,  nor  of  a 
magnitude  to  deserve  description ;  we  vis¬ 
ited  the  grand  Cathedral,  which  occupies 
the  same  ground  as  did  the  great  Aztec 
temple  described  by  Cortez,  and  which 
has  taken,  they  say,  over  two  hundred 
years  to  build, and  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty 
million  dollars;  it  is  grand  in  every 
respect,  its  paintings  are  by  the  greatest 
masters,  and  are  not  surpassed  anywhere 


Down  in  Mexico— A  Public  Watering  Place. 


conductor  came  along  and  pulled  down 
the  curtains  on  the  side  next  the  stream; 
not  knowing  any  particular  reason  for 
this  move,  and  not  feeling  that  the  sun 
was  bothering  us  in  the  least,  we  delib¬ 
erately  flipped  them  up  again,  and  then 
discovered  it  was  all  on  account  of  that 
conductor’s  modesty,  which  caused  him 
to  pull  down  the  blinds.  The  stream  was 
full  of  men  and  women  in  swimming, 
and  the  bank  was  lined  with  beautiful 
Mexican  Mermaids,  washing  and  just 
ready  to  go  in  swimming;  it  was  a  sight 
fit  for  the  gods;  being  a  charter  member 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  we  did  not  digrace 
that  body  by  turning  our  backs  on  such 
a  sight ;  we  never  wanted  to  go  in  swim¬ 
ming  so  bad  in  our  life.  This  stream  of 
water  comes  directly  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  is  so  hot  when  it 
emerges  from  the  ground  that  it  will 
burn  your  hand.  Aguas  Calientes  is 
the  dining  station  and  here  we  fortified 
ourselves  on  hot  tamollies  and  other 
peppery  dishes  for  the  afternoon  journey. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  at  Silas  the  supper  station ; 
this  is  a  neat,  thriving  looking  place,  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  supper 
table  was  particularly  tempting,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  es¬ 
pecially  the  strawberries.  Strawberries 
fresh  from  the  vines  in  January,  was  a 
new  sensation,  but  we  learned  that  at 
this  place,  they  bloom  and  ripen  the 
year  round,  as  do  also  oranges  and  many 
other  things,  so  that  twelve  months  in 
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in  the  United  States.  Armed  with  a 
pass  we  went  out  to  see  President  Diaz 
at  Chepultipec,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city;  Chepultipec  is  a  walled  and  forti¬ 
fied  high  plateau  of  20  acres  or  more, 
containing  the  State  buildings.  To 
reach  the  top  you  pass  up  long  winding 
stairways,  and  through  numerous  gates 
guarded  by  soldiers. 

I  remember  when  a  boy,  hearing  a 
Mexican  soldier  tell  about  the  battle  at 
this  place,  and  about  riding  up  to  the 
top  of  the  winding  stairs  on  his  horse. 

While  on  the  street  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  peculiar  train  passing  along 
the  street  railway;  we  found  it  was  a 
funeral,  and  that  it  was  the  customary 
procession.  The  hearse  is  a  street  car 
built  for  the  purpose.  On  the  flat  plat¬ 
form  of  the  car  is  raised  a  pyramid 
shaped  Catafalco,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  just  wide  enough  to  hold  the  coffin. 
An  ornamental  post  at  each  corner 
holds  a  canopy  top,  making  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  looking  hearse.  Cars  follow 
with  the  family  and  friends,  and  as  the 
car  tracks  wind  all  through  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  the  train  moves  to  any  point  just 
as  carriages  do  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Leaving  the  city  early  in  the  morning 
we  took  the  train  for  Pueblo,  about  fifty 
miles  S.  E.  The  route  lay  through  a 
continuation  of  the  rich  valley  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  the  trip  was  most  delightful;  we 


had  left  cold  winter  at  home,  but  here 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  summer,  har¬ 
vest  was  in  full  blast,  all  along  the  road 
the  reapers  were  at  work  gathering  in 
the  wheat  and  barley,  not  self  binders, 
but  men  reaping  with  the  old  fashion 
reap  hooks,  such  as  were  used  in  the 
States  fifty  years  ago.  Off  to  the  west 
but  a  short  distance  was  old  Popocati- 
peltand  Iztaccihuatl,  called  the  Spanish 
Peaks.  The  first  is  an  active  volcano, 
and  the  Aztec  meaning  is,  “Smoking 
Mountain.”  It  is  nearly  18,000  feet 
high  and  up  to  13,000  feet  above  its 
base  is  a  dense  forest;  above  that  it  is 
bare,  covered  with  pomice,  sand,  and 
ashes,  the  top  being  perpetual  snow. 
The  crater  is  about  one  mile  wide  and  a 
thousand  feet  deep.  It  was  here  that 
Cortez  found  the  sulphur  with  which 
to  make  powder  to  replenish  his  wasted 
supply;  he  sent  ten  of  his  men  to  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  when  one  of  them 
was  let  down  into  the  crater  450  feet  by 
ropes  to  get  the  sulphur.  The  business 
is  still  carried  on  quite  extensively,  a 
number  of  men  residing  permanently 
inside  the  crater, ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  by  ropes. 

To  be  continued. 

Stockton,  Cali.,  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  desires 
to  correspond  with  contractors  who  have 
had  experience  in  paving  streets  with 
vitrified  brick. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  BURNING  AND  SETTING. 
Serial  No.  2. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

IN  MY  first  article,  I  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  in  the  best  way  practicable. 
Then  I  said  something  about  my  first 
experience  in  trying  to  improve  on  the 
old  methods  of  setting  and  burning 
brick.  It  will  be  seen  by  those  who 
take  and  read  our  journals  on  clay  work 
ing  industry,  that  very  few  who  claim  to 
have  improvements  for  making,  setting 
and  burning  brick,  have  given  the  rea¬ 
sons  or  philosophy  of  the  improvements 
they  claim  to  have  made. 

Most  of  the  claims  for  improvements 
are  based  on  mere  assertion.  The  true 
scientific  reasons  are  not  given,  and  the 
only  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  invention 
is  to  be  found  in  a  full  and  thorough 
test  of  it.  This  is  often  a  very  costly 
operation.  If  we  look  over  the  whole 
catalogue  of  advertised  improvements, 
not  only  in  clay  work,  but  in  all  inven¬ 
tions  and  specialties,  we  find  that  every 
manufacturer,  inventor  or  seller  of  im¬ 
provements  claims  to  have  the  very  best  ; 
he  knows  but  one  degree  of  comparison, 
that  is,  the  superlative.  Sometimes  we 
find  modesty  “out  in  the  cold,”  saying, 
“I  think  I  have  a  very  excellent  labor 
and  money  saving  thing,  come  and  see 
it,  and  judge  for  yourselves.” 

We  find  brick  machines  all  through 
the  catalogue  that  are  better  than  all 
other  brick  machines.  We  find  brick 
kilns  that  will  burn  every  brick  hard, 
with  less  than  one-half  the  fuel  and 
labor  of  any  other  kiln.  We  also  find 
great  big  companies  who  never  soiled 
their  clothes  with  the  dust  of  brick  or 
the  smut  of  fuel,  or  lost  one  hour  of 
sleep  in  watching  a  brick  kiln  at  night, 
gravely  asserting,  in  finely  displayed  ad¬ 
vertisements,  that,  “All  the  inventor 
claims  for  his  machine  or  his  kiln,  is 
strictly  true,  and  that  the  only  mistake 
he  has  made  is,  that  he  did  not  claim 
enough.” 

The  business  men,  the  law  makers 
and  givers  of  the  world,  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  human  nature  loves 
humbug  better  than  naked  truth  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  pays  to  humbug.  This  syllogistic 
proposition  is  slowly  losing  its  force, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
humbug  will  be  quoted  below  par. 
With  the  electric  light  of  thought,  and 
the  press,  the  “Bears,'’  vs.  the  “Bulls"  of 
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humbug,  seem  to  be  getting  the  best  in 
the  contest  for  supremacy. 

WHAT  IS  A  BRICK  KILN  BUT  A  STACK  OF 
COUNTLESS  CHIMNEYS? 

But  let  us  try  and  figure  it  out,  and 
see  if  we  can  approximate  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chimneys  in  one  arch  of  a  brick 
kiln,  set  with  5  brick  in  the  bench,  and 
2  brick  in  the  arch,  between  benches. 
We  will  suppose  the  kiln  to  be  33J 
briek  in  width,  and  say  40  brick  (on 
edge)  high.  Now,  we  will  say  that  the 
brick  are  set  3  over  3,  crossed  at  right 
angles.  This  gives  4  open  spaces  or 
flues  for  each  length  of  brick.  If  the 
brick  are  set  f-incli  apart,  we  have  flue 
spaces  in  every  length  of  brick,  which 
are  equal  to  a  Hue  lj-inch  square;  that 
gives  us  50  more  inches  of  flue  space  in 
every  course  of  brick,  and  if  an  arch  be 
6  brick  wide,  (including  bench,)  we 
have  300  square  inches  of  flue  room  to 
each  arch  of  a  kiln,  which  are  equal  -to 
1  single  flue,  2  feet  square,  but  are,  in 
fact,  about  800  flues  f  of  an  inch  square. 

Now,  say  that  our  cold  air  entrance  to 
grates  is  about  one  foot  square,  we  have 
two  furnaces  to  each  arch,  and  if  we 
burn  on  both  sides  of  kiln  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  just  the  same  cold  air  in¬ 
let  that  we  have  for  hot  air  or  carbonic 
gas  outlet.  Now  the  riddle  propounds 
the  question.  Are  the  brick  thus  set — 
40  brick  high,  with  open  space  enough 
to  afford  the  necessary  draft  for  the  heat 
and  most  economical  combustion  of 
fuel  ?  As  the  air  is  expanded  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  fur¬ 
nishes  in  combination  with  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  it  follows  that  the  outlet  for 
gas  and  smoke  must  be  greater  than  the 
inlet  for  air,  in  order  to  create  a  suffi¬ 
cient  draft  for  the  perfect  combustion 
of  the  fuel  used.  If,  therefore,  the 
spaces  between  brick  set  in  a  kiln,  added 
together,  have  an  area  no  greater  than 
the  inlet  of  cold  air  to  the  furnace,  wre 
must  conclude  that  the  brick  are  set 
too  close  for  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  burning. 

A  STRONG  FREE  DRAFT  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
BEST  BURNING. 

If  the  draft  is  not  strong  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  a  brick  kiln,  the  gases  generated 
are  not  consumed,  and  hence  a  languid 
heat  and  loss  of  time  and  fuel. 

Brick  should  be  set  so  as  to  make  the 
room  of  the  spaces  between  them  at 
least  twice  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
furnace  doors.  This  may  be  done  in 
setting  brick  transversly,  five  over  the 
length  of  two,  or  by  setting  the  brick 
zigzag  or  skintling,  which  is,  by  far,  the 


best  way  to  get  the  best  draft  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat;  and  by  all  odds,  the 
best  way  to  set  the  overhangers  of  an 
arch.  An  expert  hand  can  set  brick  a 
third  faster  by  the  skintling  process,  and 
the  brick  stand  much  better,  and  the 
gas  and  smoke  escape  freely,  while  the 
heat  up  through  the  kiln  takes  a  serp¬ 
entine  course,  and  is  thoroughly  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  brick,  with  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  draft. 

The  common  way  of  setting  over¬ 
hangers  for  an  arch,  is  fatal  to  good 
draft,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
“Down  draft”  idea  for  burning  brick. 
What  brick  setters  are  doing  now  to  get 
a  free  draft  up  through  the  overhangers 
and  benches,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
old  practice  was,  to  set  the  brick  in 
arches,  about  a  half  to  f-inch  apart,  then 
cover  the  space  with  the  next  course 
on  top.  This  gives  them  an  arch  full 
of  ovens,  or  spaces  between  brick, 
with  no  possible  escape  for  smoke  or 
gas,  only  through  the  small  crevices, 
accidentally  made  between  the  brick. 
With  the  skintling  process  the  setting  is 
perfect,  both  in  practice  and  principle. 
The  fire  freely  plays  around  every  brick, 
at  the  ends,  as  well  as  sides  and  edges. 
The  brick  can  be  set  close  or  open,  to 
suit  all  conditions,  and  a  perfect  draft 
and  distribution  of  heat  assured. 

THE  ONLY  REASON  MORE  SKINTLING  SET¬ 
TING  IS  NOT  DONE 

Is  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  ex¬ 
perts  in  that  art.  It  takes  a  man  with  a 
“straight  eye”  and  a  “level  head”  to  do 
it.  I  have  given  directions  in  my 
former  writings  how  the  art  of  setting 
brick  skintling,  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
mastered.  It  will  be  found  in  my  book 
on  “Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  and  in 
other  writings  in  Clay-Worker.  But  I 
will  say  here,  that  all  you  have  to  do  to 
learn  skintling  is  to  lay  a  straight  edged 
board  down  at  a  convenient  place,  then 
let  a  hand  pitch  you  some  dry  brick, 
which  you  will  set  next  to  the  straight 
edge,  about  §  of  an  inch  apart,  at  an 
angle  of  about  16  degrees,  with  the 
straight  edge,  so  that  when  two  brick 
are  laid  down  on  edge,  one  brick  will 
set  diagonally  across  the  two,  covering 
the  ends,  so  that  the  skintle  will  look  in 
shape  like  the  letter  X,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  setting  the  first  course 
straight  against  the  straight  edge,  but 
when  you  start  a  course  on  top  of  the 
first  course  you  will  be  surprised  that 
your  eye  is  so  blind  and  crooked,  for  at 
your  best,  you  will  not  set  more  than 
6  or  8  brick  before  they  want  to  get 


away  from  the  under  course,  or  else  so 
awkwardly  skintled  that  the  boys  will 
make  fun  of  you.  But  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  set  out  your  course,  then  ad¬ 
just  it  and  put  your  straight  edge  to  it, 
then  proceed  to  put  on  another  course, 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  4  or  5  courses 
high,  then  start  a  course  at  the  bottom 
next  the  first  course  you  set;  this  will 
start  diagonally  with  the  first  course,  so 
that  no  two  brick  range  with  each  other 
in  the  same  horizontal  course.  Two 
brick  set  end  to  end  on  the  ground  will 
heat  an  angle  of  about  16  to  18  degrees. 
You  can  thus  practice  setting  skintling. 

( To  be  Continued.) 

LUCKY  BOYS. 

The  Machine  Company  Gives  Their  Em¬ 
ployes  a  Trip  to  the  World’s  Fair. 

SHE  Wellington  Machine  Company 
announce  that  they  will  give  all  of 
their  employes  who  have  been  with 
them  six  months  or  more  a  free  trip  to 
Chicago  and  return,  wishing  all  to  see 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  officers,  the 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  McDermott,  have 
been  to  the  Fair  and,  believing  it  the 
sight  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  their  employes,  have  made 
them  this  pleasing  offer.  They  have  a 
splendid  corps  of  workmen,  most  of 
whom  have  been  with  them  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  will  appreci¬ 
ate  this  favor  from  their  employers. 
Wellington  is  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  successful  enterprise,  conducted  by 
men  of  a  liberal  spirit,  and  we  commend 
their  example  to  others. —  The  W.  O.  En¬ 
terprise. 

ONE  WAY  TO  BRING  BETTER  TIMES. 

E  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  ad¬ 
vertising  classes,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  to  empty  the  pigeon-holes  of 
unpaid  bills  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
putting  of  money  in  circulation  by  pay¬ 
ing  debts  does  more  to  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  loaning  of  money  from 
a  bank,  or  the  production  of  currency 
or  of  coin  at  the  mint.  Pay  Smith  what 
you  owe  him  and  he  can  pay  Jones, 
Jones  in  turn  can  pay  Brown,  and  the 
money  goes  around  liquidating  dozens 
of  debts  before  it  is  hoarded  away  some¬ 
where  to  do  less  good.  Hundreds  of 
men  iu  business  circles  are  complaining 
that  the  banks  are  so  unreasonable  in 
locking  up  their  funds,  and  if  they  turn 
to  the  desks  in  their  own  offices  they 
will  find  the  pigeon-holes,  to  which  we 
respectfully  refer,  stuffed  to  overflowing 
with  piles  of  unpaid  bills. — Fame. 
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A  PRACTICAL  BRICK  BRIER. 


H  E  artificial  Drier 
needs  no  special  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  clay¬ 
working  interests;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  advanced 
and  scientific  methods, 
machinery  and  appliances  of 
manufacture  now  in  use 
have  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  modern  plant, 
and  the  question  at  issue  is  solely 
what  Drier  to  obtain.  In  the  selection, 
it  is  necessary  for  tjie  manufacturer  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  properties  of 
his  clay  and  choose  the  Drier  that  offers 
the  best  facilities  for  drying  as  its 
nature  demands. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Fall — the 
period  of  improvements — and  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  manufacturers’  needs,  we 
submit  a  short  description  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Forced  Draft  Brick  Drier  patented 
and  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  four  tunnel,  eight  track  Drier  of 
the  ordinary  construction  and  equip¬ 


is  extensively  used,  many  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  in 
drying  by  reason  of  its  inability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  hot  air  currents,  which  on  en¬ 
tering  the  tunnel,  immediately  seek  the 
highest  plane  and  rise  to  the  top.  This 
condition  if  permitted  to  remain — and 
in  the  ordinary  drier  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it — results  in  a  loss  of  time,  increase 
in  expense  of  operation  and  a  serious 
injury  to  the  clay  drying. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  the  manu¬ 
facturers  equip  the  Standard  Drier  with 
a  patented  system  of  floor  piping  ex¬ 
tending  longitudinally  through  the  tun¬ 
nels,  above  the  floor  and  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  product  drying.  This  being 
supplied  with  steam,  generates  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  floor  line  of  any  desired 
degree.  The  air  currents  entering  the 
tunnel  are  thus  equalized  and  the  same 
degree  of  heat  is  maintained  at  bottom 
and  center  of  tunnel  as  at  the  top.  The 
most  perfect  results  in  drying  follow. 

One  other  important  feature  possessed 
by  the  Standard  Driers  is  the  method  of 
ventilation.  Two  or  more  large,  or  a 
series  of  small,  ventilating  flues  are  so 
constructed  with  dampers  that  the 
water-smoke  or  moist  air  may  be  ex¬ 


THE  LAST,  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  THE 
GAME. 


A  DVERTISING  is  a  struggle  for  promi- 
/  nence.  It  may  be  acquired  in  such 
a  way  that  it  becomes  a  struggle  for  mere 
notoriety,  or  it  may  seek  through  a 
higher  aspiration  for  reputation  which 
is  fame.  If  prominence  in  comparison 
with  other  surroundings  is  acquired, 
the  advertiser  can  be  considered  success¬ 
ful. 

The  man  who  is  too  conservative  in 
his  advertising  expenditures  forgets  that 
the  struggle  is  for  prominence,  and  tries 
to  keep  his  outlay  down  to  the  same 
level  as  that  of  others  about  him,  when 
if  he  increased  his  outlay  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  remarkable,  it  would  be  the  addi¬ 
tional  portion  that  would  count  more 
than  the  original  sum,  just  as  with  the 
man  seven  feet  high,  it  is  the  seventh 
foot  which  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
observer,  rather  than  the  first  six,  which, 
without  the  seventh,  would  make  him 
only  an  ordinary  mortal. — Artemas  Ward 
in  Fame. 


MORE  SCARED  THAN  HURT. 


P 


ment.  The  Drier  is  situated  so  that  the 
receiving  end  is  next  to  the  machine, 
from  which  the  brick  are  loaded  on 
cars  and  placed  in  the  tunnels;  on 
reaching  the  discharging  end  they  are 
then  transported  to  the  burning  kiln. 

The  system  of  drying  is  the  steam 
heated  forced  draft  and  the  method  of 
application  together  with  various  pat¬ 
ented  improvements  for  the  even  distri¬ 
bution  and  control  of  the  air  is  effectual 
in  the  highest  attainable  degree. 

A  steel  plate  fan  of  the  blower  type  in 
connection  with  an  improved  sectional 
steam  pipe  heater  form  the  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  and  furnish  the  air,  temperature 
and  circulation  necessary  to  effect  the 
desired  results. 

While  the  forced  draft  system  of  itself 


pelled  at  any  point  in  the  tunnel  or 
retained  the  desired  length  of  time,  as 
the  driving  of  either  tough  or  tender 
and  refractory  clays  require. 

The  Drier  is  under  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  operator  at  all  times,  and  as 
the  drying  agencies  are  subject  to  per¬ 
fect  regulation,  the  system  affords  a 
most  practical  and  scientific  treatment 
for  the  various  clays  of  manufacture. 

Great  pains,  much  study  and  years  of 
experience  with  every  phase  and  feature 
of  the  subject  are  embodied  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  “Standard  Drier,”  and 
its  record  for  efficiency  well  merits  the 
success  it  has  attained. 

For  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue,  endorsements,  and  estimates  ad¬ 
dress  the  patentees  and  sole  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


MONG  the  facts  that  are  more  or  less 
problematical  in  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  istringency  is,  that 
there  is  more  money  in 
the  United  States  to-day 
than  there  was  twelve 
months  ago.  According 
to  the  Financial  Times 
the  actual  deposits  in  the 
various  banking  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  ag¬ 
gregate  about  $5,000,000,- 
000,  the  deposits  in  na¬ 
tional  and  State  banks 
alone  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  $2,500,000,000. 
It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  thrift 
has,  by  no  means,  vacated  the  vest 
of  the  average  American  citizen, 
or  that  caution  and  economy  have 
dissolved  partnership.  Idle  money 
is  not  alone  laid  to  rest  in  banks  and 
safety  deposit  vaults,  but  a  vast  amount 
must  be  stored  in  the  traditional  stock¬ 
ing  and  trunks  and  pouches  unsuspected 
of  any  relationship  to  the  Treasury  de¬ 
partment.  This  available  currency  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  cannot  fail  to 
leave  a  hole  in  the  public  pocket.  Ad¬ 
ding  to  this  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  citizens  have  been  hoarding  cash  for 
a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair,  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  currency  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  that  when  the  panic 
fever  is  cooled  down  the  nation  will  be 
by  no  means  the  financial  corpse  some 
would  make  us  believe. — Fix. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker, 

SCRAPS  FROM  THE  FAIR. 


Bits  of  Passing  Interest  De¬ 
posited  With  Faber 
and  Gillott. 


UST  now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  to  record  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  accidents  that  has  yet  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Fair.  It  occurred 
several  days  ago,  but  the  details 
of  the  disaster  have  not  found 
their  way  into  the  columns  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper. 

A  leading  society  young  man 
from  the  north  side  was  leisurely 
strolling  along  the  Midway.  He 
weighed,  when  stripped  of  his  high 
collar,  just  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds  troy.  While  he  was  strolling 


he  wore,  besides  an  ultra  long  frock  coat 
and  sundry,  other  trifles  in  the  men’s 
furnishing  and  clothing  line,  a  Ferris 


wheel  hat.  He  was  attached  to  the  hat 
by  bonds  of  sympathy  and  a  silken 
cable. 


Suddenly  a  strong  stockyards  wind 
arose,  and  the  north  side  society  young 
man,  oh !  where  was  he  ? 

The  cold-storage  facts  are  that  he  blew 
away,  far  above  the  Turkish  Synagog — 
I  mean  Mosque,  and  his  favorite  haunts, 
and  creditors  know  him  no  more.  The 
moral  of  which  is  that  103  pound  troy 


young  men  should  not  parade  around 
attached  to  36-inch  diameter  hats  or 
vice  versa. 

The  smart  visitors  to.the  Fair  are  not 
confined  to  the  adults.  There  was  a  six 
year  old  Columbian  youth  permitted  to 
accompany  to  the  Fair,  his  grown-up 
sister  and  her  Sunday-go-to-meetin’  at¬ 
tachment  in  the  shape  of  a  blonde  young 
man  with  a  reddish  mustache. 

Six  Year  Old:  “Say,  what  do 


them  Sedan  chain  Turks  wear  such 
baggy  trousers  for?” 

(Deadly  silence  on  part  of  grown¬ 
up  sister.) 

Blonde  Young  Man  :  “I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know,  (changing  subject).  Ar’ent 
those  Persiun  rugs  simply  superb  ?” 

Six  Year  Old:  (Insistent,)  “I’ll 
bet  I  know.  They  carry  their  lunches 
in  them,  I  guess.” 

Exeunt  Omnes. 

The  same  six  year  old  mescreant  drew 
the  cartoon  which  depicts  a  portion  of 
the  visit  to  the  Fair  of  the  parties  of 
afore  said. 


One  result  of  the  Javanese  invasion 
of  Jackson  Park  is  the  production  of  a 
number  of  Javanianiacs  who  persist 
in  wearing  hats* that  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  inverted  chopping 
bowls. 

Among  the  sad  perplexities  of  the  fat 
visitor  to  the  park  is  the  practicable 


solving  of  the  question — How  to  be 
comfortable  on  one  of  the  rented 
chairs  when  the  seating  surface  of 
of  said  chair  is  about  the  width 
and  breadth  of  a  soda  cracker? 


BUT  THEY  WON’T. 


Will  a  merchant  who  is  wise 
Ever  cease  to  advertise  ? 

Yes,  when  trees  grow  upside  down  ; 
When  the  beggar  wears  a  crown ;  * 

When  ice  forms  on  the  sun  ; 

When  Johnny  gets  his  gun  ; 

When  gold  dollars  get  too  cheap ; 

When  women  secrets  keep ; 

When  Satan  sings  a  hymn  ; 

When  fish  forget  to  swim  ; 

When  girls  go  back  on  gum  ; 

When  small  boys  hate  the  drum  ; 

When  a  drummer  has  no  brass ; 

When  these  come  to  pass, 

Then  the  merchant  who  is  wise^ 

May  neglect  to  advertise. 

—Exchange. 


The  Clay  -  worker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


The  Size  of  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Mr.  Crossley,  whose  name  I  am  sure  all 
your  readers  were  glad  to  see  again  in 
your  columns,  says  in  May  issue  :  “Eng¬ 
lish  brick  are  much  larger  than  Ameri¬ 
can,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  double  in 
cubic  contents.  Once  for  all,  let  me 
put  myself  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
American  size,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  being  better  and  more  profitable 
to  manufacture,  but  also  more  artistic 
and  beautiful  in  the  wall.” 

Whether  the  small  sized  brick  are 
“More  artistic  and  beautiful  in  the 
wall,”  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  ; 
whether  they  are  “Better  and  more  prof¬ 
itable  to  manufacture”  is  a  question 
upon  which  facts  and  figures  can  be 
brought  to  bear. 

A  brick  is  valuable  almost  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of 
building  material  it  represents.  A  con¬ 
tractor  when  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
building  does  not  calculate  the  number 
of  brick  required ;  be  calculates  the 
cubic  contents,  and  bow  many  brick  of 
a  given  size,  are  required  to  make  up 
said  contents.  The  question  then  before 
the  manufacturer  is,  bow  he  can  most 
satisfactorily  and  economically  produce 
a  given  number  of  cubic  contents.  Is 
it  by  the  manufacture  of  large  or  of 
small  brick  ?  I  unhesitatingly  say  large. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  more 
labor  and  fuel  are  required  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  sized  brick.  This  is,  of 
course,  true  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  but  I  hold  that  the  extra  expense 
incurred  in  their  manufacture,  is  small 
in  comparison  to  the  gain  in  cubic 
contents. 

If  all  this  is  so,  and  I  invite  refutation, 
it  won’t  appear  that  “The  advantage  of 
small  brick  to  the  manufacturer,”  which 
Mr.  Crossley,  very  innocently,  “Never 
disputed,  even  when  venturing  to  argue 
in  general  principals  in  favor  of  the 
English  sized  brick,”  is  just  exactly  the 
other  way  about. 

I  made,  in  small  quantities,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  brick — 8£x4£x2£,  9x9x 
2|  and  14x9x3,  the  latter  sizes  only 
when  special  orders,  and  at  very  high 
prices,  as  I  find  the  small  size  more 
suitable  for  the  only  purpose  for  which 


I  manufacture  brick  at  all,  viz.,  to  pro¬ 
tect  roofing  tile  in  the  kiln.  The  largest 
size  brick,  while  measuring  nearly  five 
times  the  smallest  in  cubic  contents, 
costs  less  than  three  times  the  amount 
to  produce. 

Mr.  Crossley  supposes  “The  brick- 
makers  of  England  would  have  little 
chance  to  work  a  reform  in  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  small  brick.”  I  think  it  much 
more  likely  that  the  brickmakers  of 
America  will  first  reform  in  the  direction 
of  large.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
“Greater  stability  of  brick  building 
there,”  may  not  have  something  to  do 
with  the  larger  brick?  There  is  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  difference,  when  you 
calculate  it,  between  the  strength  of  an 
eight  and  of  a  nine-inch  wall. 

Mr.  Crossley  then  goes  on  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  quality  of  En¬ 
glish  and  American  brick,  which  can 
best  be  given  in  his  own  words :  “It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  English 
brick  are  superior,  very  much  so.”  This, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  references 
frequently  made  by  uninformed  writers 
as  to  the  “Inferiority  of  English  brick,” 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
all  competent  authorities  who  have 
given  the  matter  consideration  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Gibson, 
whose  ability  to  judge  I  think  no  reader 
of  the  Clay-Worker  will  question,  after 
a  thorough  investigation,  wrote  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters  published  in  last  year’s 
Clay-Workers,  warning  the  American 
brickmakers  against  imagining  that 
their  ware  was  equal  to  the  English,  and 
advising  them  rather  to  recognize  the 
inferiority  and  “Get  down  on  their  mar¬ 
row-bones  and  go  to  work.” 

Referring  to  the  wire  cut  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  Mr.  Crossley  further  says:  “It  is 
not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that 
nearly  all  the  improvements  in  this 
class  of  machinery  in  America  in  recent 
years,  have  been  introduced  from  Eng¬ 
land,  or  copied  from  patents  there  which 
have  run  out.”  I  candidly  confess  to 
being  one  of  those  to  whom  this  is  “Not 
generally  known.”  My  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  exactly  the  reverse;  so  far 
from  copying  old  worn  out  patents.  I 
think  the  great  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  clayworking  machinery  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  American  inventive 
genius.  Mr.  Crossley  admits  that  the 
English  dry  press  machines  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  American.  I  think  the 
same  can  be  said  in  every  line  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  The  English  them¬ 
selves  do  not  deny  that  the  American 


machinery  of  this  class  is  superior.  In 
a  letter  this  instant  received  from  per¬ 
haps  the  very  best  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  England,  I  read,  “I  must  say  that 
people  here  are  quite  willing  to  give  the 
palm  to  American  machinery.” 

It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  American 
manufacturers  do  not  even  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  clayworking  machinery  in 
England. 

If  the  English  ware  is  superior,  as  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  the 
whole,  it  is  because  more  care  and  time 
are  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
and  perhaps  more  attention,  as  a  rule, 
paid  to  the  burning — the  two  principal 
tilings  in  the  production  of  good  ware. 
In  the  intermediate  processes  of  mould¬ 
ing,  drying,  repressing,  etc.,  etc.,  there 
is  nc  doubt,  whatever,  that  America  is 
very  far  ahead. 

The  wonderful  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  the  clay  working  interests  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years, 
I  attribute  mainly  to  three  things.  First, 
the  very  excellent  journals  with  which 
the  trade  is  supplied,  a  thing  of  which 
until  lately  England  was  entirely  de¬ 
void;  second,  the  National  Association 
and  third,  the  local  organizations. 

The  Clay- Worker  was  the  parent, 
protopype  journal  of  the  trade;  all  the 
rest  have  been  started  in  consequence 
of  its  success.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  was  largely  the  creaton  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
that  but  for  this  Journal  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
would  not  be  in  existence,  and  the  local 
organizations,  in  their  turn,  sprang 
from  the  National  Association. 

Following  this  train  of  thought,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  paying  any  exaggerated 
or  undeserved  compliment  to  the  Clay- 
Worker,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  chiefly 
due  the  marvelous  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  the  art  of  clayworking 
during  the  last  few  years. 

“ Palmam  qui  meruit  feratl” 

R.  M.  Greer. 

P.  S. — I  am  glad  to  see,  in  June  Clay- 
Worker,  just  received,  that  your  Vet¬ 
eran  contributor,  Father  Crary,  agrees 
with  me  in  according  to  the  Clay- 
Worker  the  credit  of  the  formation  of 
the  National  Association. 

A  Small  But  Busy  Factory. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Herewith  find  check  for  $2.00  for 
Clay-Worker.  We  are  young  in  the 
business  and  small,  and  we  think  small 
youngsters  had  better  listen  and  not  be 
heard  too  often.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
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25,000  brick  per  day,  have  eleven  18-feet 
round  down  draft  kilns,  use  Brewer  & 
Co’s,  machine.  We  use  shale  altogether, 
no  mixing  with  other  or  top  clay.  We 
get  the  shale  280  feet  below  the  surface, 
mined  as  we  mine  coal,  have  a  vein  15 
to  30  feet  thick.  We  make  pavers  prin¬ 
cipally,  though  we  make  some  building 
brick.  Our  shale  we  think,  is  very  good 
vitrifies  through  and  through,  and  is  not 
very  hard  to  burn.  We  burn  in  about 
four  and  one-half  to  five  days  and  cool 
them  as  quickly  as  the  weather  will  do 
the  work, and  take  the  door  down  in  twelve 
hours  after  we  are  through  burning.  We 
are  more  cautious  about  the  tile.  The 
large  tile,  10  to  15-inch,  will  check  if  we 
expose  them  while  they  are  red  hot.  We 
make  tile  about  half  the  year.  Have 
been  making  tile  since  January,  except¬ 
ing  about  three  weeks  when  we  were 
doing  some  repairing.  Have  made 
since  then,  about  three-fourthsof  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  have  none  on  the  yard  now ; 
could  not  fill  a  car  load  order  for  one-half 
the  sizes  now.  Bronaugh  Bros. 

Verdin,  Ills. 

An  Exchange  ot  Courtesies. 

My  Dear  Randall  : 

Last  summer,  you  favored  me  by 
sending  me  samples  of  your  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  the  excellence  of  which 
prevented  me  from  reciprocating  favors 
and  making  me  feel  mean  as  well.  I 
resolved  a  short  time  ago  to  at  least  try 
to  do  the  square  thing  by  you.  In  my 
rambles  as  an  amateur  photographer,  I 
came  across  an  old  brick  machine  which 
I  thought  would  make  an  interesting 
picture  for  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  I  very  much  regret  that  my 
camera  cannot  show  the  machine  work¬ 
ing,  for  there  is  where  it  would  touch 
the  brickmaker.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  present  premier  of  England— “The 
Grand  Old  Man.” 

I  got  permission  from  Mr.  Eugene 
Carroll  to  photograph  it,  but  as  I  could 
not  do  so  while  it  was  in  operation,  had 
to  wait  for  a  holiday,  when  he  assisted 
me  and  gave  me  statistics,  etc.,  concern¬ 
ing  it.  I  do  not  present  it  to  you  and 
your  readers  as  an  art  picture,  but  I 
think  it  has  sterling  merit  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  curiosity. 

Mr.  Eugene  Carroll,  who  operates  the 
yard,  is  quite  an  ingenious  brickmaker, 
and,  among  other  contrivances,  has  a 
means  of  supplying  water  to  temper  his 
clay,  that  may  be  of  use  to  others.  Du¬ 
ring  the  dry  season  last  year,  when  his 
wells  gave  out,  he  had  to  buy ‘."water 


from  the  city.  This  year  he  has  at¬ 
tached  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  his  engine, 
a  long  piece  of  galvanized  iron  pipe 
which  discharges  into  a  tank.  This 
pipe  has  surface  enough  to  condense 
the  steam  into  water,  so  that  there  is 
running  constantly  into  his  tank  a 
small  stream  of  water,  which  is  not  only 
somewhat  warm,  but  carries  with  it 
more  or  less  grease  from  the  cylinder 
oil  used  in  the  cylinder  of  his  engine. 
This  supply  has  thus  far  proven  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  water  necessary  to  moisten 
his  clay  for  this  large  machine,  and  Mr. 
Carroll  thinks  the  fact  that  the  water 
is  slightly  greasy  does  not  detract  at  all 
from  the  quality  of  brick  made. 

In  speaking  of  the  old  machine,  Mr. 
Carroll  said  to  the  writer :  “I  bought 


the  yard  and  machine  from  two  brothers 
named  Chambers,  about  17  years  ago, 
and  I  have  run  them  both  ever  since.  I 
would  not  trade  it  for  any  machine  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  can  make  50  thousand 
brick  in  10  hours  on  day  work.  I  have 
no  trouble  with  it  from  morning  to 
night.  It  works  the  clay  direct  from  the 
bank.  I  have  no  pug  mill,  no  clay 
rolls,  nor  granulators,  neither  have  I  an 
elevator.  The  machine  is  in  a  very 
strongly  built  shed,  and  I  drive  the 
carts  on  the  top  of  the  shed  and  dump 
them  direct  into  the  hopper  of  the 
machine.  The  bricks  in  the  kilns  and 
shed  are  efidence  of  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  of  the  machine,  and  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  made  brick.  The  machine  has 


only  been  idle  2  hours  in  the  last  45 
days,  and  that  through  a  breakage  in 
the  engine — no  fault  of  the  machine.  I 
run  my  plant  with  12  men,  three  boys 
and  an  engineer.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
show  the  ‘old  timer’  to  any  brother 
brickmaker  who  wishes  to  see  it.” 

This  report  and  photo,  was  made  on 
the  21st  of  May.  From  the  start  up  in 
the  spring  until  this  date  is  the  45  days 
referred  to. 

As  Mr.  Carroll  could  only  give  its 
history  for  the  last  17  years,  I  had  to 
apply  to  Messrs.  Chamber’s  Bros.  Co.  for 
its  history  prior  to  that  time.  It  is 
about  as  follows: 

AN  OLD  TIME  BRICK  MACHINE. 

The  brick  machine  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving  has  a  record 


seldom  equalled,  having  been  in  use 
almost  continuously  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  now  running  on  the 
yard  of  H.  C.  Carroll  &  Sons,  and  is  one 
of  the  original  pattern  of  the  Chambers 
Machines. 

It  was  first  put  in  operation  by 
William  and  James  T.  Chambers,  at  the 
corner  of  58th  and  Vine  Streets.,  about 
1868.  When  the  clay  there  was  all 
worked  out,  the  firm  moved  the  machine 
to  58th  Street  and  Haverford  Road, 
where  it  now  stands. 

It  was  sold  in  1877  to  Carrolls  &  Sons, 
who  continued  to  use  it  as  it  was  until 
this  year,  when  they  had  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  wire  cut  off  put  on  the  machine, 
removing  the  first  automatic  cut  ofl  that 
Chambers  ever  had  in  use,  This  cut  off 


An  Old  Time  Chambers  Brick  Machine. 
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consisted  of  a  knife  or  thin  blade  of 
steel,  secured  by  a  hinged  arm  to  the 
periphery  of  a  large  wheel,  which  made 
one  revolution  while  the  bar  of  clay 
passed  the  length  of  a  brick,  the  knife 
cutting  through  the  bar  of  clay,  after 
which  the  brick  were  separated  from 
the  bar  in  the  usual  way. 

This,  and  a  machine  used  by  Augustus 
Reeves,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  only 
remaining  machines  of  the  original  pat¬ 
tern  in  use. 

“PITCH  RING,  OR  DINNER  HOUR  DIVERSION.” 

The  other  picture  I  send  you  is  an 
attempt  at  composition,  but  it  will  strike 
the  average  brickmaker  in  quite  an¬ 
other  way.  Some  of  these  faces  will  be 
recognized  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  They  are  a  portion  of  the 
mechanics  who  build  the  brick  mach¬ 


ines,  pug  mills,  granulators,  dry  pans, 
clay  rolls,  etc.,  etc.,  at  Chamber’s  Bros. 
Works,  and  are  sent  out  afterwards  to 
erect  same  in  the  brickyards.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  to  find  so  many 
“Out  of  the  shop”  when  I  took  this 
group.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that 
Pete  was  down  in  Carolina,  Bowley  in 
Ohio,  Richardson  down  at  Washington, 
Evans  in  New  Jersey,  Skillman  and 
Hamilton  Baker  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  city  machines,  etc.,  etc. 

The  game  needs  no  description.  In 
short,  it  is  minature  quoits,  and  if  mer¬ 
riment  during  or  after  meals  assists 
digestion,  none  of  these  clay  machinery 
mechanics  will  ever  be  dispeptics.  Their 
chaff,  jokes,  and  uproarious  hilarity  for 
either  good  or  bad  playing,  keeps  the 
whole  shop  alive.  Wm.  Waplington. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Financial  troubles  throughout  the 
country  continue  to  unsettle  confidence 
in  all  business  circles.  Mills  and  facto¬ 
ries  are  either  closed,  or  operating  on 
limited  time,  so  that  mechanics  find  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  but  walk  the  streets,  with  but 
small  hope  of  early  re-employment. 
This  condition  of  things  has  given  rise 
to  great  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The 
mid  summer  dullness,  together  with 
the  disturbed  condition  of  trade,  has 
penetrated  even  the  massive  walls  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  where  half  of 
the  convicts  are  sitting  idly  in  their 
cells,  without  occupation  for  hands  or 
brains. 

Except  in  financial  affairs,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  good.  The  crops  are  large, 


and  should  the  action  of  the|  coming 
Congress  be  such  as  to  restore  confidence, 
business  would  soon  recover  its  normal 
tone  and  proportions. 

Building  operations  have  been  a  good 
deal  affected  by  the  depression,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  suburban  build¬ 
ing  is  going  on,  and  the  prospects  for 
fall  work  are  encouraging.  Labor  will 
be  lower  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  agreement  between 
employers  and  workmen  as  to  fixed 
wages. 

The  closeness  of  money  is  having  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  brickmaking 
industry.  Most  manufacturers  are  not 
pushing  sales  as  energetically  as  usual, 
and  are  very  careful  as  to  whom  brick 
are  shipped.  They  have  had  a  fairly 


busy  season,  however,  and  prices  have 
been  more  remunerative  than  they  were 
last  year.  Still,  they  feel  they  ought  to 
realize  wider  margins. 

The  adoption  of  vulcanite  and  vitrified 
brick  for  street  purposes  has  stimulated 
that  branch  of  the  trade  to  renewed 
activity,  as  nearly  all  of  the  streets  now 
occupied  by  the  street  railroads  will  re¬ 
quire  an  overhauling,  previous  to  plac¬ 
ing  the  trolley  system,  which  is  being 
very  generally  adopted  here. 

The  Brandt  Clay  Product  Company, 
of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  with  a 
capital  of  $75, DUG,  has  been  chartered  at 
Harrisburg. 

J.  Henry  Darrah,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Bur- 
rough-Mountford  Pottery  Co.  The  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  by  H.  Nelson  Bur¬ 
roughs,  of  Philadelphia,  a  creditor,  and 
Joseph  Burroughs,  a  stockholder.  The 
total  amount  of  the  Company’s  indebt¬ 
edness  is  about  $134,000. 

About  fifty  well-known  citizens  and 
capitalists  of  Media,  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  have  inspected 
the  mine  of  the  National  Kaolin  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Brandywine  Summit.  Collector 
of  the  Port,  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  guided  the  party. 
The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  inspect 
the  methods  of  procuring  the  material 
and  producing  kaolin,  and  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  refuse  clay  that  can 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  vitri¬ 
fied,  silica  and  other  bricks.  Heretofore, 
vitrified  brick  have  been  made  east  of 
the  Alleghenies,  as  it  has  not  been 
known  that  the  necessary  materials  for 
their  manufacture  could  be  obtained  in 
our  Eastern  countries.  The  National 
Kaolin  Company,  however,  has  made 
many  experiments  during  the  past  year 
with  the  product  of  its  mines,  and 
proven  that  excellent  vitrified  brick  can 
be  made  from  the  material  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Specimens  of  the  brick  made 
were  shown  to  the  visitors.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue  additional  shares  of  stock 
and  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  brick. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Exchange,  resolutions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  regret  for  the  late  Col. 
Richard  Auchmuty  were  adopted.  He 
had  been  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Exchange,  and  a  patron  of  the  trade 
school.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work, 
and  it  will  prove  his  most  lasting  monu¬ 
ment. 

Murrell  Dobins,one  of  our  large  brick 
manufacturers,  has  bought  about  twelve 
acres  of  clay  ground  near  Norwood,  Del¬ 
aware  County,  on  the  old  Gesner  estate, 
and  will  erect  an  extensive  brickmaking 
plant  there,  in  conjunction  with  his 
Gray’s  Ferry  plant.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Norwood,  building  operations  have  been 
quite  extensive  during  the  past  year, 
and  by  the  building  of  trolley  lines 
through  that  section,  it  is  thought  that 
the  erection  of  suburban  residences  will 
have  a  sort  of  boom.  Anon. 
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Not  Easily  Discouraged. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

We  noticed  a  communication  in  the 
Clay-Worker  sometime  ago  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  were  badly  demoralized,  the  price 
of  common  brick  running  as  low  as  $4 
a  thousand.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  not 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  affairs,  as  your 
correspondent  seemed  to  think.  If 
modern  machinery  is  used  and  careful, 
economical  methods  followed,  brick 
can  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  that 
price,  in  fact  we  are  now  selling  at  $3.65 
a  thousand,  and  still  live  and  are  srlad 
of  it.  C.  C.  S.  &  Co., 

Macon,  Ga. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  paving  brick  business  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  is  very  much  depressed  just  at 
present,  and  on  account  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  making  collections,  many 
are  satisfied  with  running  at  only  about 
half  their  capacity. 

The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  however, 
is  great,  although  collections  with  them 
are  also  very  slow,  and  prices  are  at  bed 
rock.  The  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Toronto,  have  notified  their  employees 
of  a  fifteen  percent,  reduction  in  wages 
to  take  effect  August  14th,  this  includes 
all  the  workmen  from  the  foremen  down 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  strike. 

The  Furnace  Fire  Clay  Co.’s  plant  at 
Salineville,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
July  12th.  By  extraordinary  efforts 
they  are  now  running  their  new  plant, 
and  are  shipping  three  and  four  carloads 
of  brick  each  day.  Only  three  weeks 
were  lost  on  account  of  the  fire.  Their 
loss  was  estimated  at  $13,000,  and  the 
insurance  about  half  that  amount. 

The  ph.nt  of  the  New  Cumberland 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Brown’s  Station,  Ohio, 
was  offered  at  assignee’s  sale  on  July  17th 
but  there  were  no  bidders.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  appraised  at  $4,800. 

The  Western  Sanitary  Pottery  Co., 
have  decided  to  rebuild  their  burned 
plant  at  Tiltonville,  Ohio.  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  made  this  company  a  flattering 
offer  of  a  well-fitted  plant  as  a  bonus. 
Mr.  John  Sant  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
has  organized  a  company  of  eastern  cap¬ 
italists  and  will  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Zanesville  parties.  They  will  make 
sanitary  ware  a  specialty. 

The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  are  only  operating  three  of 
their  six  immense  fire  and  paving  brick 
plants.  They  are  rapidly  reducing 
their  large  stock  of  brick  by  shipments 
of  about  twenty-five  cars  a  day. 

The  Royal  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  employing  about 
five  hundred  hands,  paid  them  all  off 
August  5th,  and  notified  them  there 
would  be  no  more  work  until  further 
notice.  The  stringency  in  money  mat¬ 
ters  is  ascribed  as  the  cause.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  the  shut  down  is  only 
for  a  short  duration,  as  much  of  the 


prosperity  of  Uhrichsville  depends  on 
these  works. 

There  is  some  talk  that  the  Chelsea 
Pottery  will  be  removed  from  New  Cum- 
land  to  Hamiltontown,  W.  Va.,  as  many 
of  the  stock  holders  own  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  that  town. 

The  principal  industry  of  Toronto, 
Ohio  on  August  3rd,  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  Mr.  Geo.  Pugh,  secretary 
of  the  Toronto  Pottery  Co.,  .filed  in  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  through  his  at¬ 
torney  an  application  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver.  Inability  to  meet 
their  obligations  maturing,  from  being 
unable  to  collect  claims  and  convert  its 
paper  into  cash,  was  set  forth  in  the 
petition  as  the  cause.  Judge  Mansfield, 
appointed  J.  M  McClure,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  pottery,  as  receiver,  and  he 
has  given  bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
and  the  court  empowered  him  to  resume 
operations,  to  finish  up  the  ware  on 
hand.  The  assets  of  the  company  are 
ample  to  meet  all  the  claims  in  full, 
being  $175,000  including  the  plant, 
book  accounts,  notes  and  a  large  stock 
of  ware.  Their  liabilities  are  $80,000. 
Their  bi-weekly  pay  roll  averaged  $3,500 
per  week. 

Judge  McCarty  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on 
August  4th  appointed  I.  B.  Clark,  of 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  receiver  of  the* Pioneer 
Pottery  Co.,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio.  Stev¬ 
enson  &  Co.,  creditors  of  the  company 
made  the  application.  The  company’s 
indebtedness  amounts  to  $45,000  and 
the  assets  are  $70,000.  Inability  to 
to  meet  obligations  soon  to  fall  due  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  receiver 
will  not  close  the  plant  down,  but  con¬ 
tinue  operations.  Buckeye. 


OUR  NEW  YORK  LETTER. 

BRICK  YARD  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  Clay-Worker  from  time  to 
time,  appear  notices  of  the  building  of 
new  yards.  Some  of  them  may  be  the 
old  fashioned  kind  and  we  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  and  building  sheds,  not  of  the  style 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  of  the  same 
shape.  Some  of  your  readers  who  are 
going  to  re-build,  may  be  interested  in 
the  manner  of  building  new  sheds  in 
this  section  and  along  the  Hudson. 

BRICK  KILN  SHEDS. 

There  are  probably  but  few  of  the  old 
flat  sheds  in  existence  to-day;  by  that  I 
mean  the  narrow  ones  that  w<  uld  set 
about  35  wide,  and  contain  about  25  M. 
to  the  arch,  the  plates  and  rods  would 
be  just  clear  of  the  top  of  kiln.  Haver- 
straw  can  claim  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  wide 
hearth,  or  kiln  ground,  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy  of  space.  Many  of  the 
sheds  cover  all  the  front  on  the  river  in 
length,  and  by  making  them  wider  they 
gained  more  room  for  storage,  as  a  gain 
of  eight  or  ten  brick  in  width  made 
quite  an  increase  in  holding  capacity. 
Yes,  but  could  you  burn  the  wide  kiln 
as  well  as  the  narrow,  would  there  not 
be  more  pale  and  swelled  brick  from  the 
inability  to  keep  as  uniform  heat  as  in 


the  narrow  kiln?  This  is  an  age  of  im¬ 
provements  and  the  foreman  of  to-day 
is  an  advanced  number.  The  posts  are 
set  sixteen  feet  six  inches  from  center 
to  center,  and  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  lower  side 
props  are  seven  feet  from  the  hearth 
and  can  be  removed,  the  upper  ones  are 
thirteen  feet  from  the  hearth,  and  are 
spiked  fast.  The  length  of  the  posts 
varies,  as  some  have  the  plates  above 
the  kiln  so  that  one  can  walk  under  the 
rods.  The  average  height  of  rod  above 
kiln  is  about  4  feet.  The  rafters  are 
3  by  8,  23  feet  long  and  all  sheds  are 
given  a  good  pitch,  so  that  the  old 
familiar  sights  of  seeing  men  with  shov¬ 
els  and  lutes  on  the  shed  after  a  snow 
storm  removing  the  snow  to  keep  the 
shed  from  breaking  down,  is  seen  no 
more.  Shed  boards  16  feet  long  with  a 
7  foot  cap  at  peak  and  pocket  for  them 
to  rest  in,  two  lengths  of  13  foot  boards 
on  each  side,  the  ends  of  props  are  nine 
inches  square,  40  feet  long,  four  to  a 
kiln  and  moved  from  kiln  to  kiln  as  re¬ 
quired. 

THE  HEARTH 

Is  36  feet  wide  and  is  laid  with  swelled 
brick  on  edge,  some  are  level  other  have 
a  slight  raise  in  center  and  some  depress 
in  middle,  each  have  their  advocates, 
but  the  level  is  in  the  majority. 

STARTING  AN  ARCH. 

The  first  course  is  pale  brick  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dampness,  the  benches  of 
green  brick  are  six  high,  the  jets  five, 
the  rest  set  three  over  one,  double  coal 
on  flat  on  top,  and  platted  with  pale  on 
flat  generally,  though  some  plat  with 
bard  on  edge  as  it  saves  pileing,  and  tak¬ 
ing  down  as  they  will  go  in  with  the 
other  hard.  They  are  set  fifty  wide  in¬ 
cluding  the  heading  course,  or  double 
coal  as  kiln  is  drawn  in  some,  it  is  nar¬ 
rower  on  top.  About  60  pale  or  hard 
are  set  in  each  head  of  arch  in  the 
benches.  The  arches  are  fours  with 
outsides  of  two’s,  at  Haverstraw,  outsides 
of  three’s  is  the  rule,  the  hole  is  two 
brick  or  16  inches  wide. 

WALLING. 

The  double  wall  or  brick  turned  end 
to  kiln  is  run  up  24  high  and  sets  off  at 
the  bottom,  the  thickness  of  a  brick  and 
does  not  touch  the  kiln  till  the  twenty- 
first  course,  as  it  leaves  a  space  between 
the  head  of  the  kiln  and  wall  for  the 
heat  to  work  through.  No  doubt  some 
of  your  readers  who  have  burned  brick 
have  felt  of  the  corners  of  the  kiln  and 
found  it  cold  and  it  remained  so. 
When  he  come  to  strip  his  kiln  he 
found  the  double  wall  piled  tight  against 
the  kiln — result  light  brick  in  corner. 
The  single  wall  is  set  up  in  blocks  of 
four. 

ARCH  IRONS  AND  SPY  HOLES. 

Some  leave  the  spy  hole  the  size  of  a 
brick,  others  about  one  ffiy  four  inches, 
some  a  round  hole  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.  Many  yards 
use  caps  instead  of  the  arch  iron,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  as  the  irons  of  to¬ 
day  must  be  heavy  to  withstand  the 
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heat;  thus  there  is  irons  used  heje 
that  will  weigh  100  pounds  without  the 
door. 

DAUBING  AND  PROPPING. 

Swelled  brick  are  used  in  propping 
around  the  side  and  ends,  the  end  props 
are  well  secured  with  oil  and  on  props 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  breakage 
when  the  kiln  is  swelling.  Everything 
is  made  as  secure  as  possible.  The 
daubing  used  is  lutings  of  the  yard,  or 
loam  from  bank  if  there  is  any. 

SAND  WORKS. 

Differ  in  size;  that  is,  if  a  yard  is  burning, 
say,  twice  a  month,  they  will  not  make 
the  sand  works  over  five  brick  wide  on 
edge,  as  the  day  of  a  sand  house  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  sand  boy  gets  his 
sand  from  around  the  kiln,  and  they  do 
not  put  up  any  more  than  will  last  till 
the  next  kiln  is  burned.  In  the  fall 
they  make  them  about  seven  brick  wide 
and  higher. 

The  sand  is  put  up  above  the  bind, 
about  two  feet,  and  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  several  ways.  It  keeps  the  cool 
air  from  outside  and  as  is  often  the  case 
where  kilns  are  set  close  together,  and 
no  sand  is  put  up  at  one  end,  but  pile 
hard  or  green  brick  against  it,  when  the 
kiln  is  striped,  the  one  outside  where 
the  sand  is  will  be  burned  hard,  the 
other  will  have  quite  some  light  in  it.  It 
also  insures  a  good  dry  sand  that  makes 
the  brick  slip  well. 

FOREMAN  OR  SECOND  HANDS. 

The  major  portion  of  our  foreman  set 
fire  on  Sunday  night,  some  on  Monday 
morning,  others  at  midnight  Sunday; 
not  as  one  would  suppose  out  of  respect 
for  the  Sabbath,  but  so  that  they  will 
be  around  when  they  turn  fires,  as  it 
will  always  occur  when  lie  is  around  the 
kiln  in  the  night,  he  will  then  know 
how  much  wood  is  put  in  the  heads. 
Here  and  along  the  Hudson  each,  yard 
■  has  a  foreman  and  second  hand.  The 
second  is  competent  to  take  charge  half 
a  night  and  is  around  the  kiln  during 
the  day  while  burning.  Man  is  not 
made  of  iron,  and  to  expect  a  man  to 
give  his  strict  attention  to  a  kiln  24 
hours  a  day  for  a  week,  as  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  foreman 
in  charge  from  the  time  the  kiln  is 
started  till  it  is  finished,  is  risking  a 
good  deal.  Man  must  sleep,  and  any 
one  who  has  been  around  a  kiln  through 
the  smoke  and  heating  up  and  keep  it 
up  for  a  week,  knows  how  trying  it  is, 
he  is  liable  to  drop  asleep  when  “eter¬ 
nal  vigilance”  is  dollars  in  the  pockets 
of  his  employer.  The  men  with  him 
may  do  the  best  they  can,  keep  her 
filled  up  or  fail  to  put  enough  wood  in 
as  the  result  may  be.  He  may  wake  to 
find  it  too  hot  or  cold,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  he  will  blame  them  for  letting 
him  sleep,  when  they  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Many  an  employer  has  thought  he 
would  pay  the  foreman  good  wages, 
thereby  insuring  good  work.  If  be  had 
not  paid  quite  so  much  and  had  some 
one  to  take  half  a  night  it  would  have 
been  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Good  burns 


is  where  the  dollars  are  in  the  brick 
trade. 

BURNING. 

When  starting  fires  they  always  start 
on  the  side  against  the  wind.  After  the 
fires  have  been  worked  in  the  length  of 
a  cord  wood  stick,  they  then  start  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  but  rare  that  when 
this  course  is  followed  that  the  fires  will 
“smoke  out,”  firing  just  as  slow  as  possi¬ 
ble  while  working  the  fires  in  and  out 
to  keep  the  arch  brick  from  popping. 
From  24  to  28  hours  the  fires  will  be 
together,  as  they  will  then  be  all  the 
way  across  the  arch.  As  a  good  bed  of 
coals  is  formed,  they  will  fill  up  one 
nearly  full  by  laying  the  wood  on  the 
arch  iron,  then  fill  the  opposite  about 
half  full  until  the  other  side  burns 
down,  firing  from  the  other  head, 
throwing  light  stuff  over  to  keep  a  uni¬ 
form  heat,  rustling  frequently  to  keep 
the  coals  even,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
hot  spots.  After  firing  this  way  for  a 
while  they  will  set  the  doors  on  very 
nearly  tight,  filling  up  one  head  and 
burning  with  door  off  on  the  other  till 
she  is  ready  to  “Daub”  up,  which  will  be 
from  44  to  50  hours  from  the  start.  The 
kilns  are  leveled  on  top  from  rafters  on 
each  quarter  and  middle.  After  the 
fourth  daubing  you  may  look  for  a  set¬ 
tle.  As  they  always  settle  the  heads 
and  quarters  first,  it  is  always  possible 
to  get  all  the  heat  on  the  middle  that  is 
required,  if  there  is  any  steam  at  all. 
The  kilns  here  crack  very  much,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  all  the  heads  will 
not  start  at  once.  It  is  the  custom  to 
off  hand  or  extra  them  at  that  time. 

Some  foreman  use  the  sliding  pole 
to  slide  wood  on  quarter  and  middle ; 
others  do  not  use  it  at  all,  keeping  the 
quarter  and  middle  hot  by  throwing 
over  light  wood.  Some  clay  will  stand 
more  settle  than  others.  With  the  Haver- 
straw  clay  about  three  inches  settle  is 
sufficient,  here  from  four  to  five. 

FUEL  USED 

Is  wood  here,  and  at  Haverstraw,  the 
Diamond  Co.  of  that  place  used  oil  for 
several  years,  but  as  they  went  out  of 
the  business  this  season,  there  is  no 
yard  using  oil  there.  Further  up  the 
river  some  of  the  yards  use  it.  Coal  has 
not  entered  into  the  burning  of  brick, 
outside  of  coal  dust,  to  any  great  extent. 
The  Excelsior  Company  of  Haveistraw 
have  used  it  and  are  satisfied.  One  of 
our  manufacturers  last  fall  thought  he 
would  look  into  the  matter  and  see 
what  he  thought  of  it.  He  made  a  trip 
of  a  hundred  miles  to  Eon d out.  on  the 
Hudson,  to  see  it  used.  He  was 
favorably  impressed  with  it  as  a  fuel, 
but  the  times  do  not  allow  of  any  ex¬ 
perimenting.  The  number  of  cords  of 
wood  used  each  year  is  large  as  each 
arch  will  use  six  or  seven  cords,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality,  and  as  it  comes  by 
rail  and  has  to  be  drawn  in  during  the 
winter,  each  brickmaker  has  quite  a 
sum  invested  and  lying  idle,  as  it  takes 
some  hundred  cords  for  each  yard.  That 
is  one  advantage  that  Haverstraw  has, 


as  they  want  wood  to  burn  with,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  choose  from  a 
dozen  cargoes  laying  at  anchor  waiting 
for  a  purchaser.  The  vessel  goes  along¬ 
side  the  dock  and  when  the  wood  is 
wheeled  oft  it  is  put  round  the  kiln  and 
does  not  have  to  be  moved.  Here  the 
larger  part  of  the  supply  is  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  shed  and  has  to  be  drawn  in, 
and  any  man  that  has  charge  of  a  yard 
knows  how  much  a  man  with  horse  and 
cart  will  haul  a  day. 

MOULDING 

Is  going  on  without  any  rainy  weather 
to  interfere — steady  time,  each  yard  do¬ 
ing  all  it  can.  There  is  no  increase  in 
labor, rather  a  scarcity  since  the  Fourth. 
The  report  was  current  that  the  up 
river  yards  were  paying  15  shillings  per 
day  for  brick  wheelers,  and  some  left 
for  that  section,  where  they  could  get 
the  most  money.  One  of  our  yards  has 
dropped  to  one  machine,  probably  they 
think  the  fall  prices  will  not  be  so  high 
— time  will  tell. 

THE  MARKET 

Is  hanging  by  the  eyelids — yes;  has 
fallen  off,  and  if  the  good  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  there  will  be  a  big  drop;  cannot 
be  otherwise,  as  most  of  the  yards  will 
have  to  ship  for  room.  Each  and  every 
one  is  hurrying  stock  foiward  so  as  not 
to  get  left.  Work  has  been  going  on  in 
the  building  line  in  gocd  form.  When 
the  building  gets  above  ground  it  does 
not  use  brick  so  fast. 

CHICAGO 

Seems  to  be  passing  through  some  of 
our  last  year’s  prices,  $4.75  and  $5.25. 
If  those  are  yard  rates  it  is  bad  enough. 
If  delivered  prices,  they  can  tell  how 
our  manufacturers  felt  to  put  brick  on 
the  New  York  market  at  those  figures. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Is  the  first  to  cut  wages,  and  10  per 
cent,  is  quite  a  cut.  The  Company  de¬ 
serves  praise  that  it  was  horizpntal,  from 
president  to  water  boy.  If  a  manufact¬ 
urer  here  should  cut,  there  would  be  a 
strike.  On  one  of  our  yards  the  bank- 
man  was  paid,  when  running  two  ma¬ 
chines,  15  shillings  per  day.  When 
they  cut  down  to  one  they  informed 
him  that  his  pay  would  be  $1.75;  he 
said  he  would  not  work  for  it  and  he 
Jeft. 

August  5th. — On  Monday  of  this  week 
the  market  opened  with  fifty  barges  be¬ 
sides  the  sailing  vessels,  and  was  followed 
up  the  next  day  with  additional  arrivals, 
and  a  falling  off  in  demand,  as  the  large 
jobs  had  got  the  foundation  up  and  will 
use  less  brick  and  not  so  fast. 

As  $5.50  was  a  fancy  top  price,  and 
some  say  that  they  have  fallen  25  cents 
per  M.  They  say  if  that  wTas  all,  there 
has  been  concessions  of  very  much 
“Larger  figures”  than  that,  as  the  buyers 
had  it  their  own  way.  Grade  has  been 
of  the  best,  on  account  of  dry  weather — 
no  washed  brick.  Look  for  the  report¬ 
ing  of  the  ^hip  Brick  at  this  time  for 
an  early  quit,  so  as  to  raise  prices — all 
hands  sending  as  fast  as  they  can. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 
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EXAMINE  THE  GOODS. 

Many  manufacturers  have  learned  by 
experiment  that  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  reaching  particu¬ 
lar  classes  or  trades,  is  by  judicious  ad¬ 
vertising  in  trade  or  class  journals;  as  a 
result,  they  have  patronized  well  nigh 
every  venture  that  professed  to  be  of 
that  order,  with  little,  if  any,  regard  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  publication.  Such 
a  course  has  naturally  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cheap  periodicals,  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  name,  Trade  Journal, 
but  for  which  the  publishers  claim  enor¬ 
mous  circulation,  and  by  all  the  man¬ 
euvers  of  scheming  “Fakirs”  endeavor 
to  assume  what  they  are  not — influential 
factors  in  the  trade,  or  profession  repre¬ 
sented.  While  business  was  good  and 
trade  easily  secured,  such  ventures  pros¬ 
pered,  for  in  prosperous  times  ad’s  are 
many  times  ordered  with  little  consid¬ 
eration.  But  with  dull  times,  men  are 
more  cautious  and  considerate;  conse¬ 
quently  a  weeding  out  process  is  now 
in  operation  that  will,  in  a  short  time, 
rid  the  industrial  trades  of  many 
barnacles  that,  instead  of  being  helps, 
are,  in  fact,  impediments  to  trade  pro¬ 
gress.  Of  course,  the  publishers  of  these 
fakes  will  continue  to  make  great  claims 
as  to  circulation  and  influence,  but  there 
is  no  need  of  any  one  being  deceived  by 
such  statements.  A  trade  journal,  as 
well  as  any  article  or  product,  shows 
what  it  is  upon  its  face.  It  is  its  own 


best  witness  of  worth.  The  advertiser 
who  will  examine  even  casually  the 
matter  and  make  up  of  the  class  papers 
soliciting  his  patronage,  can  readily  tell 
the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 

A  legitimate  trade  journal  is  unmis¬ 
takably  educational  in  character.  It 
secures,  by  purchase  and  contribution, 
the  best  practical  information  extant  in 
regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  trade 
it  represents.  A  trade  journal  that  con¬ 
fines  its  matter  largely  to  its  own  special 
field,  and  is  conducted  with  ability  will, 
each  and  every  issue,  bear  the  imprint 
of  progress,  and  evince  the  co-operation 
of  he  tradesmen  themselves  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
influence.  Such  a  journal  is  invariably 
taken,  paid  for,  and  read  by  those  inter¬ 
ested,  and  is,  therefore,  of  more  real 
value  than  a  dozen  cheap  imitations, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot 
command  the  slightest  respect;  so  we 
say  to  advertisers,  Examine  The  Goods, 
and  take  only  that  which  is  genuine,  for 
in  advertising,  as  in  other  things,  the 
best  is  the  cheapest. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  BUSINESS  SIT¬ 
UATION. 

Politicians,  as  a  class,  are  a  cowardly 
lot.  For  the  most  part  their  interest 
does  not  go  beyond  party,  which  is  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  In  the  present  situation 
there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  politicians 
are  cowardly.  The  very  large  majority 
of  the  thinking  people  throughout  the 
country  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman 
law.  The  voice  of  this  sentiment  is  un¬ 
questioned,  and  the  politician  who  does 
not  heed  it  is  lost.  We  have  had  some 
quick  conversions  in  our  own  state, — 
Mr.  Bynum, a  free  coinage  advocate,  and 
Mr.  Vorhees.  As  a  business  journal,  it 
is  not  proper  for  us  to  look  at  any  of 
these  questions  from  a  political  stand¬ 
point,  All  questions  sink  out  of  sight 
when  compared  with  that  which  relates 
to  our  currency.  No  one  can  question 
but  that  the  President’s  message  is  clear 
and  concise  on  this  point.  What  this 
country  wants  is  a  stable  currency,  a 
fixed  and  definite  basis  of  action  and 
then  it  wants  it  to  be  let  alone.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
tariff,  a  definiteness  and  certainty  of 
procedure  which  will  admit  of  no  ques¬ 
tion.  To  the  free  trade  advocate,  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  better  than  uncertain¬ 
ty.  To  the  protectionist,  freejitrade  is 
better  than  uncertainty.  In  thejmatter 


of,  currency  what  is  wanted  is  stability, 
as  to  tariff,  a  definite  policy  not  subject 
to  change.  The  situation  during  the 
opening  days  of  congress  was  hopeful. 

A  republican,  well-known  as  a  leader, 
advocates  prompt  action.  A  prominent 
democrat  criticises  him  and  wishes  to 
give  the  democrats  the  credit  of  haste. 
Truly  this  is  satisfactory.  Congress 
knows  what  is  expected  of  it.  Now,  if 
it  is  not  done,  Congress  will  hear  from 
the  people. 

ENAMELED  BRICK. 

There  are  a  number  of  exhibits  of 
enameled  brick  work  at  Chicago  which 
will  have  an  educating  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  A  material  of  this  char¬ 
acter  which  has  inherent  merit  back  of 
it  makes  its  own  way.  At  first  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury  ;  having  the  de¬ 
cided  merit,  it  soon  comes  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  necessity.  In  as  old  a  country 
as  France,  one  in  which  tiles  have  been 
used  for  so  many  centuries,  it  was  the 
French  Exposition  of  1889  which  gave 
them  a  great  impetus.  The  form  of  tile 
there  presented  was  relatively  new,  and 
within  a  few  years  it  has  spread  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  ways 
of  these  great  fairs.  A  material  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  public  is  educated  in  regard 
to  it,  and  immediately  there  grows  up  a 
flourishing  business.  While  we  have 
made  limited  use  of  enameled  brick, 
it  has  by  no  means  become  general. 
The  masses  of  the  people  who  build 
have  not  taken  them  up.  When  they  do 
we  will  find  the  industry  profitable  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  manufacture 
will  become  general. 

The  fair  is  a  great  object  lesson.  It  is 
a  practical  demonstration.  Because  of 
their  influence,  the  section  of  the  world 
in  which  any  of  these  great  expositions 
are  held,  always  makes  great  strides  for¬ 
ward  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

Our  first  page  illustration  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Ably,  is  of  interest  to  all  cRiy 
workers.  On  the  second  page  is  given 
a  picture  of  the  porch.  This  porch  is 
constructed  in  stone,  though,  as  we  have 
said  before,  this  French  stone  work  is 
made  up  of  small  bits  and  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  construction  that  is  best  adapted 
to  terra  cotta  design.  It  may  be  known 
that  much  of  the  stone  work  possessing 
the  fineness  of  detail  which  is  common 
to  the  decorative  work  of  these  French 
constructions  has  been  subject  to  great 
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decay,  and  hence  large  expense  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  repair.  All  this  could  have 
been  avoided  through  the  use  of  terra 
cotta,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  brickmaking.  This  material  is 
not  affected  by  changes  of  temperature, 
or  other  conditions,  artificial  or  natural. 

THE  DULL  SEASON. 

Many  of  us  are  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  severity  of  these  dull  times.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  slack  period  during 
July  and  August  with  the  manufacturers 
of  clay  working  machinery.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  books  of  any  one  of  these 
concerns  will  show  this  to  be  true.  At 
this  particular  period  we  are  prone  to 
assign  all  dullness  to  one  cause — money 
stringency,  which  is  not  really  the  case. 

KEEP  IN  SIGHT. 

Wise  forethought  preceeds  compla¬ 
cent  and  satisfactory  after  thought.  At 
a  time  like  this,  when  most  of  us  who 
are  not  hurt  are  frightened,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  completely  lose  one’s 
identity.  An  architect  well  known  in 
the  section  of  country  in  which  he  lives 
has  closed  his  office  because  business  is 
not  profitable.  He  says  he  will  open 
up  again  when  business  gets  better. 
This  is  a  suicidal  policy.  The  business 
man  who  does  not  push  his  business  at 
this  particular  time,  because  trade  is 
dull,  is  reasonably  certain  to  suffer.  One 
who  is  pushing  for  business  now  is  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  for  the  future  good  times. 
One  who,  in  a  measure,  draws  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  present,  or  lets  up  in  his 
display  of  energy  will  be  in  that  same 
measure  out  of  business  in  times  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  One  of  the  most  original  and 
successful  of  inventors  recently  woke  up 
to  find  himself  comparatively  unknown 
because  he  had  failed  to  keep  himself 
before  the  public. 

This  journal  takes  its  own  medicine. 
It  advertises  itself  in  every  legitimate 
way,  but  most  effectively  by  its  display 
of  good,  practical,  original  matter  and 
attractive  illustrations.  The  spirit  which 
suggests  to  many  the  reduction  of  pres¬ 
ent  expenses,  would  if  followed,  lead  us 
to  the  use  of  scissors  and  paste  pot,  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  producing  the  Clay- 
Worker.  This  might  not  be  noticed 
by  many;  however,  in  the  end  we  would 
suffer.  During  these  times  of  depres-- 
sion  it  is  our  purpose  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  magazine  possible  with¬ 
out  regard  to  immediate  return.  It  is 
pur  belief  that  this  is  wise  forethought, 


and  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  many 
of  our  patrons  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
One  of  the  heaviest  brick  concerns  in 
this  country  says  it  is  now  the  time  to 
look  wisely  into  the  future,  and  to  push 
for  business.  Said  the  manager:  “We 
shall  not  decrease  our  advertising  ac¬ 
count,  and  our  travelling  men  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  trade.  We  are  going  through 
all  of  the  motions  of  hustling  for  busi¬ 
ness,  because  we  believe  that  many  of 
our  competitors  are  doing  just  the  other 
thing,  and  that  in  a  few  months  when 
business  revives,  we  will  be  on  top.”  A 
large  advertising  agency  claims  that 
they  have  not  received  a  single  order  for 
curtailment,  from  those  whom  they 
know  as  successful  advertisers.  Now  is 
the  time  for  wise  forethought. 


ONE  CAUSE  FOR  DULL  TRADE  IN  A 
SEASON  OF  PLENTY, 

Senator  Stewart  says  that  the  country 
is  going  to  hades.  We  think  he  is  mis¬ 
taken.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
financiers  of  our  great  country  will 
reach  a  financial  hades.  If  they  could 
rest  there  long  enough  to  reform  their 
present  notions,  we  would  be  content. 
The  country,  we  think,  is  not  going  to 
hades.  If  we  may  judge,  we  would  say 
that  the  financial  heresies  of  the  past 
are  moving  in  that  direction.  We  are 
suffering  from  the  sins  of  our  financiers. 
If  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  them  and  of 
their  methods  at  the  expense  of  a  time 
like  this,  we  are  getting  off  cheaply. 
A  country  less  wonderful  in  resources, 
less  elastic  than  our  own,  could  not 
stand  up  under  the  avalanche  of  accu¬ 
mulated  ignorance  which  has  showered 
its  false  ideas  and  theories  upon  it.  The 
people  have  been  thinking  about  this 
question,  and  the  public  demand  is  too 
well  known  and  too  clearly  expressed 
for  politicians  not  to  heed  it. 

Edward  Atkinson,  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review, voices  the  ideas  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  His  expressions  are 
graphic,  plain  and  precise;  he  says:  “It 
is  the  quality  of  the  money  and  not  the 
quantity  that  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  The  quantity  of  money  now  in 
circulation  would  not  suffice  for  a  single 
week’s  transactions  if  money  were  re¬ 
quired  in  their  purchase  and  sale. 
When  a  doubt  exists  about  the  quality 
of  money  trade  is  checked;  for  credit 
cannot  be  given  even  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  if  the  money  is  doubtful. 
The  doubt  of  the  quality  of  money  has 


been  caused  by  the  attempt  to  put  a 
dollar  made  of  silver  into  circulation 
under  an  act  of  legal  tender,  which  dol¬ 
lar  is  not  worth  as  much  after  it  is 

t 

melted  as  it  purports  to  be  worth  in 
coin.  Bad  money  which  is  legal  tender 
drives  good  money  out  of  circulation, 
trade  is  checked,  men  fail  in  business, 
banks  are  subject  to  ruin,  distrust  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere.  The  only  definition 
of  good  money  is  that  it  consists  of  coin 
which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted 
into  bullion  as  it  is  purported  to  be 
worth  in  coin.  Gold  dollars  are  good 
money  because  they  are  worth  as  much 
in  bullion  as  they  are  in  coin.  Silver 
dollars  are  bad  money  because  they  are 
not.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  good 
money  only  so  long  as  the  Government 
redeems  them  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 
How  long  can  the  Government  continue 
to  do  so  ?” 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS. 

On  page  193  our  readers  will  find 
some  good  practical  advice,  though  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement.  Many 
could  profit  by  heeding  the  suggestions 
offered.  Take  advantage  of  the  present 
slack  times  and  put  your  house  in  order 
for  the  busier  times  to  come. 


THE  GENUINE  AND  THE  COUNTER¬ 
FEIT. 

Wherever  there  is  a  successful  service¬ 
able,  genuine  production,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  counterfeit.  There  is  a  counter¬ 
feit  for  good  dollars.  There  are  those 
who  ape  the  respectable  manners  and 
methods  of  good  men.  They  are  coun¬ 
terfeits.  There  are  counterfeits  of  all 
successful  proprietory  articles.  If  an 
inventor  or  manufacturer  develops  a 
new  machine  for  any  purpose,  there  are 
counterfeiters  who  come  in  to  make 
something  which  looks  like  the  ma¬ 
chine,  operates  measurably  like  it,  but 
which  can  be  sold  cheaper  and  at  a 
larger  profit.  This  is  always  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  counterfeiter — to  take  the 
ideas  of  other  people,  make  a  cheap, 
common  imitation  which  can  be  sold  at 
a  low  price  and  a  high  profit.  They 
form  a  semi-respectable  class  of  green- 
goods  manufacturers.  We  find  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  books.  A 
successful  book  has  its  name  and  its 
general  scheme  counterfeited  by  un¬ 
worthy  people.  Such  a  thing  is  always 
possible.  The  worst  fake  of  this  general 
character  is  the  book  which  assumes  to 
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give  technical  information  in  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  manner,  but*  which  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  profit,  prints  as  unpreju¬ 
diced  technical  material,  that  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  manufacturer  of  special 
machinery.  Such  books  are  veritable 
catalogue  productions.  They  are  paid 
scrap  books.  In  catalogues  issued  by 
the  manufacturer,  this  material  is  legiti¬ 
mate;  but,  as  forming  a  part  of  a  book 
which  pretends  to  be  educational  and 
unprejudiced,  it  is  illegitimate,  and  a 
counterfeit.  When  matter  of  this  qual¬ 
ity  is  worked  into  the  columns  of  a 
trade  journal,  that  journal  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  counterfeit.  The 
character  of  such  material  eventually 
shows  for  itself  and  those  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  support  are  the  dupes,  the 
losers.  The  character  of  the  matter  in 
such  a  journal  does  not  command  re¬ 
spect  and  hence,  the  advertising  service 
is  not  effective,  and  is  of  little  value. 


AN  OLD  NAME  IN  A  NEW  FIRM. 

We  introduce  a  new  firm  and  a  new 
repress  on  page  178  of  this  issue.  The 
cut  of  the  repress  speaks  for  itself,  it  is 
new  and  original  in  design.  As  to  the 
firm  its  newness  may  not  be  so  readily 
noticeable,  for  no  name  is  more  familiar 
to  brickmakers  throughout  America 
than  that  of  Frey.  The  senior  member 
of  the  new  firm,  Mr.  F.  E.  Frey,  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  trade  for  many  years,  in  fact  he 
is  one  of  the  pioneers.  The  junior 
member  is  a  son  of  his  father,  and  together 
they  will  certainly  achieve  an  enviable 
success,  for  they  are  well  equipped  both 
as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
clayworking  craft  and  an  ability  to  sup¬ 
ply  same. 

Imperial  Friction  Clutches  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  catalogue  issued  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son 
Willoughby,  Ohio.  The  pamphlet  clearly  sets 
forth  the  utility  of  Friction  Clutches  in  general 
and  the  merits  of  the  Imperial  Clutch  in  par¬ 
ticular.  W rite  them  for  a  copy. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 
Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue,  a 
handsome  pamphlet  which  contains  some  val¬ 
uable  pointers  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
drying  brick  artificially.  One  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  photographic 
views  of  some  of  the  many  brick  works,  where 
the  Iron  Clad  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  write  them  for  it,  mentioning  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arranging  for 
various  improvements  in  their  works  for  the 
fall  season.  The  putting  in  of  new  machin¬ 
ery  of  large  capacity  will  leave  them  with 
small  machines  and  appliances  that  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as  new,  which 
may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc, ’’columns. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Zumbrota,  Minn.,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  Roseville,  Ohio,  will 
manufacture  buff  brick. 

Fire  entirely  destroyed  the  Privett’s  brick 
plant  at  Anderson,  Ind. 

Simon’s  brickyard  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  was 
damaged  by  fire  recently. 

Chas.  Burket  and  Frank  Martin  will  erect  a 
new  brickyard  at  Sharon,  Iowa. 

The  cement  works  at  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  were 
burned.  Loss  $30,000.  They  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once. 

T.  B.  Ripy,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Harrodsburg  (Ky.)  Pressed  Brick 
plant. 

Citizens  Brick  Co.,  of  Fairmount,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$15,000. 

Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Dry  Press  Brick  Company 
was  incorporated  August  11th.  Capital  stock 
$30,000. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Eddy,  N.  M., 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  H.  A.  Wood  is 
interested. 

The  Uhl  Pottery  Company’s  plant  at  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss 
about  $20,000. 

The  Eureka  Brick,  Tile  and  Electric  Co.,  of 
Eureka,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated.  Capital 
stock  $50,000. 

Jno.  Brindley,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Egyptian  Pottery,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city. 

J.  B.  Owens’  Pottery  Co.,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
will  erect  an  addition  to  their  plant  that  will 
double  the  capacity. 

The  buildings  in  the  brickyard  at  Stillwell, 
Minn.,  were  demolished  by  a  cyclone  that 
swept  over  the  town. 

Frederick  Rice,  a  well-known  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  the  29th  ult. 

A  fire  at  W.  IT.  Perot’s  brickyard,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  caused  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,  which  is  near¬ 
ly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son  Brick  Co.,  at  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  are  making  arrangements  to 
burn  their  brick  with  coal. 

A  new  brickyard  has  been  started  on  Hawley 
Heights,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  by  Rev.  Peter 
Grant  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Holloway. 

The  brick  factory  of  D.  W.  Townsend,  at 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  burned  the  26th  of  July.  Loss 
$2,500.  He  will  rebuild  in  a  short  time. 

A  new  brickyard  will  be  established  at 
Nealeton,  Pa.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Berente  and  S.  C. 
Martin,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  interested. 

Vandalia  Fire  Brick  Works,  Mexico,  Mo., 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co. 
Mr.  Dixon  will  still  retain  the  management. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got,  or 
have  something  you  don’t  want,  read  or  adver¬ 
tise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.”  columns. 

J.  H.  Brown,  while  at  work  at  Bond’s  brick¬ 
yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  caught  in  the 
machinery  and  had  one  of  his  arms  almost  torn 
off. 

Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt  recently  brought  suit 
against  O.  B.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of 
the  formers’  Brick  Works  at  Biltmore,  N.  C., 
for  $10,000,  claimed  to  have  been  embezzled. 
The  total  amount  of  the  stealage  according  to 
the  New  York  Advertiser,  is  $16,000,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  recovered.  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
crooked  transactions  began  some  years  ago,  it 


is  claimed,  when  he  placed  fictitious  names  on 
the  pay  rolls  and  has  been  pocketing  the  wages 
paid  ever  since. 

When  writing  to  an  advertiser  our  readers 
will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the  advertiser  and 
publishers  by  mentioning  the  Clay- Worker. 

Ed.  Johnson,  employed  at  Brown  Bros,  brick 
yard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  dig  clay,  was  quite 
seriously  injured  by  the  bank  caving  in  on 
him. 

The  sheds  at  the  brickyard  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Construction  Co.  were  burned  on  the  3rd 
inst.  The  loss  will  amount  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

James  Beatze  sustained  severe  injuries  by  a 
cave-in  of  the  clay  bank  at  Ferd  Eggers’  yard, 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His  right  leg  was  broken 
in  two  places. 

The  tile  mill  of  Curtis  McCoy,  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  operated  by  Jas.  Murphy,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  the  2nd  inst.  Loss  is  about  $13,000,  with 
no  insurance. 

The  brick  factory  of  Parry  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
started  in  the  dryer.  Loss  is  $15,000,  with  an 
insurance  of  $7,000. 

The  Empire  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
has  been  incorporated.  Capital  of  $50,000.  The 
principal  office  will  be  at  Rochester  and  the 
works  at  Canadaigua. 

The  Kewaunee  Brick  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  capital  stock  of 
$15,000.  Incorporators  are  Albert  Boettcher, 
Jno.  Borgman,  and  Marie  and  Mary  Borgman. 

Carl  Krausby,  a  shoveler  employed  at  the 
brickyard  of  Clippert  &  Spaulding,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  was  buried  under  a  fall  of  earth,  July 
25.  The  only  injury  sustained  was  a  broken 
leg. 

Dan’l  J.  Thomas,  a  well-known  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  and  contractor,  of  Turner  Falls,  Mass., 
died  oil  the  26th  of  July.  He  was  40  years  of 
age  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  brick 
when  quite  a  young  man. 

The  plant  of  the  Diamond  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  in  the  Blue 
valley,  near  Kansas  City,  was  almost  destroyed 
by  fire  Saturday  night,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$8,000,  which  was  well  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Barnes  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Duluth,  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$75,000.  The  incorporators  are  Noble  T.  Barnes 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  M.  Morrison  and  Fred 
S.  Parker  of  Superior;  Wimer  W.  Davis,  W.  C. 
Bond,  Benj.  E.  Baker,  Coryate  S.  Wilson  and 
H.  R.  Yolton  of  Duluth. 

An  unusual  accident  occurred  at  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  John  Hoasman,  at  Norwood,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  recently.  Over  50,000  brick  were  laying 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry  when  the  frames  upon 
which  they  were  resting  collapsed,  and  the 
brick  were  broken.  The  loss,  including  lumber 
and  bricks,  amounted  to  $2,000. 

All  (advertisers  like  to  know  the  source  of 
inquiries  and  are  grateful  to  those,  who,  when 
writing  for  information  relative  to  machinery, 
etc.,  mention  the  paper  from  which  their  ad¬ 
dress  is  taken.  It  is  no  trouble.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  write  the  name  of  the  paper  as 
a  postscript.  Just  the  words  The  Clay- 
Worker  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  McGregory  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  during  the  past  year  erected  a  fine  plant, 
equipping  it  with  modern  appliances  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  everything  being  completed  on  July 
11th.  All  preparations  having  been  made  to 
start  up  on  the  13th.  On  that  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  within  a  few  hours 
the  entire  plant  was  consumed.  The  works 
will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 
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WORTER-MELON  TlflE. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY,  IN  “NEIGHBORLY  POEMS.” 


LD  worter-melon  time  is  a-comin’  round  again, 

And  they  ain’t  no  man  a-livin’  any  tickleder’n  me, 

Fer  the  way  I  hanker  after  worter-melons  is  a  sin— 

Which  is  the  why  and  wharefore,  as  you  can  plainly  see. 

Oh  !  it’s  in  the  sandy  soil  worter-melons  does  the  best, 

And  its  thare  they’ll  lay  and  waller  in  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 
Till  they  wear  all  the  green  streaks  clean  off  of  theyr  breast ; 

And  you  bet  I  ain’t  a-findin’  any  fault  with  them  ;  air  you  ? 

They  ain’t  no  better  thing  in  the  vegetable  line ; 

And  they  don’t  need  much  ’tendin,’  as  ev’ry  farmer  knows; 
And  when  theyr  ripe  and  ready  fer  to  pluck  from  the  vine, 

I  want  to  say  to  you  theyr  the  best  fruit  that  grows. 

It’s  some  likes  the  yeller-core,  and  some  likes  the  red, 

And  it’s  some  says  “The  little  Californy”  is  the  best ; 

But  the  sweetest  slice  of  all  I  ever  wedged  in  my  head, 

Is  the  old  “Edingburg  Mountain-sprout,”  of  the  west. 


Oh,  they’s  more  in  worter-melons  than  the  purty-colored  meat. 
And  the  overflowin’  sweetness  of  the  worter  squshed  betwixt 
The  up’ards  and  the  down’ards  motions  of  a  feller’s  teeth, 

And  it’s  the  taste  of  ripe  old  age  and  juicy  childhood  mixed. 

Fer  I  never  taste  a  melon  but  my  thoughts  flies  away 
To  the  summertime  of  youth  ;  and  again  I  see  the  dawn, 

And  the  fadin’  afternoon  of  the  long  summer  day, 

And  the  dusk  and  dew  a-fallin,’  and  the  night  a-comin’  on. 

And  thare’s  the  corn  around  us,  and  the  lispin’  leaves  and  trees, 
And  the  stars  a-peekin’  down  on  us  as  still  as  silver  mice, 

And  us  boys  in  the  worter-melons  on  our  hands  and  knees, 

And  the  new-moon  hangin’  ore  us  like  a  yeller-cored  slice. 

Oh !  it’s  worter-melon  time  is  a-comin’  round  again, 

And  they  ain’t  no  man  a-livin’  any  tickleder’n  me, 

Fer  the  way  I  hanker  after  worter-melons  is  a  sin— 

Which  is  the  why  and  wharefore,  as  you  can  plainly  see. 
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WATERMELON  TIME. — Taken  by  F.  T.  Harman  for  Judge. 


Y'ou  don’t  want  no  punkins  nigh  your  worter-melon  vines— 

’Cause,  some- way -another,  they’ll  spile  your  melons,  shore;— 

I’ve  seed  ’em  taste  like  punkins,  from  the  core  to  the  rines, 

Which  may  be  a  fact  you  have  heered  of  before. 

But  your  melons  that's  raised  right  and  ’tended  to  with  care, 

You  can  walk  around  amongst  ’em  with  a  parent’s  pride  and  joy, 
And  thump  ’em  on  the  head  with  as  fatherly  a  air 
As  ef  each  one  of  them  was  your  little  girl  er  boy. 

I  joy  in  my  hart  jest  to  hear  that  rippin’  sound 
When  you  split  one  down  the  back  and  jolt  the  halves  in  two, 
And  the  friends  you  love  the  best  is  gethered  all  around— 

And  you  says  unto  your  sweethart,  “Oh.  here’s  the  core  fer  you  ?” 

And  I  like  to  slice  ’em  up  in  big  pieces  for  ’em  all, 

Espeshally  the  children,  and  watch  theyr  high  delight 
As  one  by  one  the  rines  with  theyr  pink  notches  falls, 

And  they  holler  fer  some  more,  with  unquenched  appetite. 

Boys  takes  to  it  natch  url,  and  I  like  to  see  ’em  eat— 

A  slice  of  worter-melon ’s  like  a  frenchharp  in  theyr  hands, 

And  when  they-“saw”  it  through  theyr  mouth  sich  music  can’t  be  beat— 
’Cause  it’s  music  both  the  sperit  and  the  stummick  understands. 


“BRICKMAREB’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  anti  Keep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Brick  flachinery— Dry  Press  Process. 


Name.  Page. 

Brown,  F.  D . 118 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White . 122 

Columbia  Manufacturing  Co . 117 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co . 120 


Name.  Page. 

St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Wks . 116 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co . 114,115 

U.  S.  Brick  Press  Works . 121 

Whitney,  H.  0 . 119 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co. ..179 


Anderson  F’y  &  Mach.  Wks . 197 

Baird  &  Son,  H.C . 170 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co . 171,  203 

Central  Machine  Works . 167 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . Ill,  208 

Craycroft,  Benj . 175 

Creager’s  Sons,  Jonathan . 182 

Drake’s  Standard  Mach.  Wks . 185 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 168 

Fisher,  Wm . 187 

Freese,  E.  M.  A  Co . 205 

Fletcher  &  Thomas . 210 

Frey,  F.  E.,&Son . 178 

Frey-Sheckler  Co . 206,207 

Kells  &  Sons . 170 

Kueny,  N.  M . 174 

Means,  Jas.  &  Co . 174 

Michigan  Brick  &  T.  Mach.  Co . 185 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 183 

Ohio  Machine  Co . 172 


Potts.  C.  &  A.  <fe  Co . 200,201 

Penfield,  J.  W.  &  Son . 193, 194 

Raymond,  C.  W.  &  Co . 165 

Scanlan,  Jno.  F . 189 

Stevenson  &  Co . 164 

Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works . 188 

Straub  Machinery  Co . 173 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works . 196 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 202 

Torrent,  John . 192 

The  Bonnot  Co . 180 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 204 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co . 184 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 190 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Manufacturing  Co . 191 

Wellington  Machine  Co . ...198,199 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co . 211 

Williams,  M.  F.  &  Co . 128 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 181 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


Alsip,  Wm.  &  S.  H . 127 

Byrne,  W.  C . 129 

Buffalo  Forge  Co . 130 

Centinela  Brick  Kiln  <&  Drier  Co . 126 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 209 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 125 

Hoosier  Dry  Kiln  Co . 130 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co . 212 

Kaul,  Carl  F . 178 

Morrison,  R.  B.  &  Co . 124 


Pike,  E.  M . 168 

Phillips,  S.  G . 129 

Reppell,  L.  H . 127 

Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren . 123 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg  Co . 131 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co . 132 

The  Sharer  Dryer  &  Constr’cl’n  Co. 112 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co . 174 

Yates,  Alfred . 176 

Youngren,  P.  L . ...179 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 177 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co . 172 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co . 181 

Buck,  J.  A.... . 167 

Coldewe,  G.  A  Co . 172 

Carnell,  Geo . 180 

Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  &  Mfg.  Co.. 182 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 113 

Mock  Bros . 175 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 183 


Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 195 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 179 

Steele,  J.  C . 171 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 173 

The  Harrington&Kiug  P’rf’r’t’g  Co. 113 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co . 181 

The  E.  Kunert  Mfg.  Co . 180 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 175 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co . 182 


Miscellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 171 

Carlin’s  Sons, Thomas . 184 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 173 

Chandler,  H.  C . 172 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 173 

Clayton,  William . 177 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 171 

Eagle  Machine  Works . 174 

Evens  &  Howard..-. . 171 

Ferry,  Charles . 171 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co . 178 

Hearsey,  H.  T.  &  Co . 174 

Ittner  Anthony . . 169 

Jackson  Bros . 172 

Main  Belting  Co . 128 


Muncie  Roofing  Works . 169 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 166 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 166 

Overman  Wheel  Co . 170 

Platt  Brick  &  Fire  Proofing  Co . 167 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co . 166 

Silkman,  F.  W . 169 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 173 

The  W.  C.  Leffel  Co . 177 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 186 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 168 

The  Van  Duzen  Gas  and  Gasoline 

Engine  Co . 172 

Weaver,  Edward  C...>. . 177 

Westbrook  &  Wells . 170 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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THE  LARGEST  LINE  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY  OF 
RE-PRESSES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Business  is  dull.  There  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  that  fact.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  a  monetary  panic  or  stringency  is  a 
let-up  in  building  operations  and  at 
many  points  in  the  city  can  be  seen  de¬ 
serted  excavations  and  foundations 
which  are  prima  facie  evidence  that 
money  is  entirely  too  scarce  for  the 
buildings  originally  planned  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  completion.  Still,  St.  Louis 
stands  out  as  the  only  large  city  in  the 
country  which  has  not  suffered  serious 
disaster  as  a  consequence  of  the  silver 
flurry.  The  banks  have  remained  as 
solid  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, and  though 
there  was  a  great  withdrawal  of  funds 
in  the  early  days  of  the  scare,  checks 
were  honored  so  promptly  and  with  so 
much  courtesy  that  the  depositors  felt 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  over  75  per 
cent,  of  the  money  was  replaced  in  the 
banks,  where  it  remains  to-day.  As  a 
further  evidence  of  the  financial  solidity 
of  the  Mound  City,  shortly  after  Secre¬ 
tary  Carlisle’s  induction  into  office,  when 
the  gold  reserve  was  invaded  by  the 
money  kings  of  Wall  St.,  St.  Louis  led 
the  west  in  its  contribution  of  gold  coin, 
turning  in  $3,000,000  of  the  yellow  met¬ 
al  to  the  local  sub-treasury  in  exchange 
for  currency.  When  the  symptoms  of 
the  panic  first  began  to  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  on  the  public  notice,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  of  St.  Louis,  with 
that  conservatism  which  has  brought 
upon  it  no  end  of  “guying”  from  rival 
cities,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  given 
it  a  reputation  for  solidity  second  to 
none  in  the  country,  began  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  any  serious  break.  To 
borrow  money  from  one  of  the  banks 
became  an  impossibility  for  those  men 
whose  business  was  of  a  speculative 
nature,  while  mercantile  concerns,  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  bank  who  were  known  to 
be  absolutely  solvent  were  readily  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  merchants,  on  their 
part,  curtailed  purchases  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  needs  of  their  business,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  St.  Louis  has  been  a  poor 
centre  for  news  of  failures. 

Some  concerns,  whose  business  was 
affected,  found  it  necessary  to  retrench, 
either  by  discharging  employes,  or  by  a 
reduction  of  wages.  The  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company  decided  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  all  hands  employed, 
but  as  the  business  would  not  justify 
this  at  full  pay,  a  temporary  cut  of  10 
per  cent,  was  ordered,  to  apply  to  every 


one  connected  with  the  company  from 
the  president  down  to  the  water  boys. 
The  men  understood  the  situation,  and 
philosophically  accepted  it.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  murmuring,  or  any  in¬ 
timation  of  trouble.  Outside  of  this  the 
business  has  remained  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  orders  on  hand  at  all  yards 
keep  the  hands  employed,  but  future 
business  has  shrunk  away.  There  are 
no  big  jobs  in  prospect,  everything  being 
apparently  kept  in  statu  quo  until 
money  becomes  more  plentiful.  As 
soon  as  there  is  relief  in  sight,  quite  a 
building  boom  may  be  looked  for  and 
brickmakers  and  contractors  alike  are 
resting  on  their  oars  and  keeping  their 
eyes  skinned  for  the  big  jobs  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  materialize. 

a 

The  Thomas  Press  Brick  Co., of  Thomas 
Landing,  whose  buff  brick  have  met 
with  so  much  favor,  is  enlarging  its 
plant.  New  kilns,  new  presses  and  new 
sheds  have  been  added,  increasing  the 
capacity  over  50  per  cent.,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  cut  quite  a  large  figure 
in  work  next  spring.  Its  business  has 
been  excellent  all  year,  with,  of  course, 
a  slight  let-up  when  the  financial  storm 


broke  over  the  land,  but  the  lost  trade 
of  the  present,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
fully  made  up  when  the  clouds  have 
cleared  away. 

Evens  &  Howard  have  completed  the 
additions  to  their  Cheltenham  yards, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  handle  half  as 
much  business  again  when  the  demand 
is  resumed.  For  the  present  everything 
is  quiet,  the  company  not  urging  sales, 
it  being  deemed  best  to  keep  credits  in 
a  safe  limit. 

The  Winkel  Terra  Cotta  Company  is 
completing  some  very  handsome  jobs, 
among  them  the  14-story  Union  Trust 
Company  building  and  the  new  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel.  It  also  has  the  contract 
for  the  new  Puritan  building,  but  work 
on  that  has  been  temporarily  stopped, 
presumably  on  account  of  the“tightness.” 
A  court  house  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  also 
gave  their  artists  opportunity  to  display 
their  abilities,  and  the  work,  to  judge 
from  the  samples  in  the  office  is  of  the 
highest  grade. 

The  kilns  and  two  of  the  sheds  of  the 
Superior  Brick  Company,  at  Kings 
Highway  and  the  Oak  Hill  Railroad, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  the 


.  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGVE  • 
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FO*  °$ES 

PVLS0METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS- HEW  YORK.1 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891 ) 

EBPrCIALLT  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERINO  CLAV  PITS. 


UAWP'D  ...from... 

POWER  GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  ™AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE'T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

►STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

tq  1  to  50  H.  P.  '  8  to  20  H.  P. 

[.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
k  be  done.  • 

OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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POWER  (E-PRESSES, 

15,000  PER  DAY. 

•  ••• 

For  particulars  addr  ss 


CENTRAL 

MACHINE 

WORKS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stiff  pn  Brick 

MACHINES. 

•••• 

Moulds  any  size  from  8£x4  to  9tx4|  inches, 
and  2  to  3  inches  in  depth. 

CAPACITY,  30,000  BRICK  Per  Day. 


FIRE  BRICE. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 


Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 

Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica . . .  86  63 

Alumina . 10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . . . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals 


99  97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefuliy  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J.  H.  BUCK'S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOUI.D 


SflNDIfIG  WHINE. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  taid  machine- 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  iuterest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  I mproved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 
Address  all  eommuications  to 

No. 76  Oneida  St-, COHOES, N.Y. 
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morning  of  Sunday  August  6th.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $7,500.  The  yard 
will  be  rebuilt. 

Thos.  P.  Plumridge  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Company  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  wonders  of  the  World’s  Fair. 
C.  H.  Chauvenet  of  the  same  company 
will  visit  the  White  City  sometime  in 
October,  previously  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Rockies.  Terra  Cotta. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  OUR  BANKS. 

IF  you  have  any  money  in  a  bank 
that  has  always  borne  a  good  repu¬ 
tation,  the  best  thing  you  can  do, 
if  you  don’t  need  it,  is  to  leave  it  there. 
The  percentage  of  banks  that  have  failed 
in  the  present  flurry  is  very  small,  much 
smaller  than  the  other  institutions. 
There  has  been  failures  in  almost  every 
line  of  business,  even  the  brewery 
business,  but  the  banks  have  more  than 
held  their  own.  And  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  feature  of  recent  bank  failures  is, 
that  almost  all  will  pay  depositors  in 
full.  In  fact,  they  did  not  fail.  They 
only  loaned  on  ample  security  so  much 
of  the  money  entrusted  to  them  (for 
which  purpose  it  was  so  entrusted)  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  it  back  in  time 
to  satisfy  the  unreasonable  demands  for 
its  return.  That  has  been  aone  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  men  in  private  affairs. 
When  people  borrow  money  on  real 
estate  they  cannot  and  will  not  promise 
to  pay  it  back  on  demand.  There  is  a 
time  flxed  for  its  payment.  If  every 
one  who  owes  a  bank  should  walk  up 
and  settle  in  full,  regardless  of  the  terms 
of  the  loan,  no  bank  would  fail.  There 
are  two  sides  to  the  bank  question  as 
now  agitated.  Money  is  probably  as  safe 
in  banks  now  as  it  ever  was. — Scientific 
Machinist. 


A  Delightful  Trip  to  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton  R.  R.,  have  placed  on  sale,  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  from  Indianapolis  to  Chica¬ 
go  and  return  at  rate  of  $19.25,  via  the 
following  route,  C.,  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  to  To¬ 
ledo  steamers  of  D.  &  C.  S.  N.  Co.,  to 
Mackinac  Island  Steamers  of  L.  M.  &  L. 
S.  T.  Co.,  to  Chicago,  Monon  Route 
Chicago  to  Indianapolis.  The  Steamers 
used  on  this  trip  are  the  regular  boats 
of  above  named  companies  and  are  the 
finest  run  on  fresh  water.  Meals  and 
berths  between  Mackinac  Island  and 
Chicago  included  in  above  rate.  This 
is  really  the  nicest  trip  ever  gotten  up 
by  a  Railroad  Company.  For  further 
particulars  call  on  or  address  H.  J. 
Rhein,  General  Agent,  C.,  H.  &  D.  R.  R., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  City  Ticket  Office, 
corner  Illinois  street  and  Kentucky 
RVenue, 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


1^- Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE.  A  No.  1  Burner— steady, 
temperate  and  thoroughly  competent. 
Address,  with  re5erences, 

Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co., 
j  j  c_  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTFD.  One  second-hand  Disintegrator  or 
Newell  Mill,  also  other  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chinery.  State  conditions,  price,  etc.  Address, 

Texas  Lime  Co., 

g  1  c  Box  307,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLAY  LANDS.  For  sale  near  New  York  City, 
fire  brick  clay  lands,  sewer  pipe,  paving 
brick,  and  red  brick  property.  Water  and  rail. 

F.  Rowland, 

8.  3.  c.  171  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

WANTED.  Position  as  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  or  sewer  pipe  plant.  Have 
had  several  years  experience  in  manufacturing 
brick,  sewer  pipe,  and  drain  tile.  Address 
8  i  ip.  C.  S.  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  by  an 
expert  brickmaker  and  burner,  one  who 
understands  the  construction  of  a  brickyard  in  all 
its  details.  Twenty  years’  experience. 

Address,  WillT., 

8  i  ip.  care  “Clay- Worker. 

WANTED.  Position  as  manager  of  brickyard, 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner. 
Can  also  construct  kilns  for  either  soft  mud  or  dry 
press  bricks.  Or  can  fill  first-cb  ss  burner’s  place. 

Address,  Charlie  Man, 

8ic  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


TILE  FACTORY  FOR  SALE.  With  two  kilns. 

Shed  room  for  eight  kilns.  Forty  horse-power 
engine.  Good  Auger  Mill.  Machinery  all  in  good 
condition.  Th:s  property  must  and  will  be  sold. 
If  you  want  a  bargain,  address 

F.  W.  Beardsley.  Assienee. 

8  3  d.  m.  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  works.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  entire  charge.  Understands  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  would  prefer  a  dry 
press  plant.  The  best  of  reference  as  to  character, 
abilitv,  etc.  Address,  J.  W..Box7, 

8  tf.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  8  la'est  improved  Brewer 
Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  Built 
Januarv  last.  Run  only  two  months.  First-class 
order.  'New  Mould  Wheel,  never  been  used.  Full 
set  of  duplicate  gearing  for  both  machines. 

Address,  Box  93, 

8lc.  Summerville, ;S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  To  close  partnership,  thehrickand 
tile  works  located  at  Kerney,  Ills.,  consisting 
of  four  acres  of  good  clay,  three  down  draft  kilns, 
building  316  feet  long,  with  racks  complete,  good 
engine  and  boiler,  Brewer  machine  and  good 
house.  Sale  for  all  the  brick  and  tile  you  can 
make,  at  good  prices.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Ad¬ 
dress.  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

5.  tf-d 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  HI. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  sale  to  one  who 
can  offer  proper  credentials  as  to  charactei 
and  business  capacity  in  this  line,  a  one-half  in 
terest  in  a  pottery  which  has  come  into  his  hands 
on  account  of  money  advanced.  The  works  art. 
very  desirably  located,  with  switch  facilities,  plen 
ty  of  ground,  good  machinery  and  exclusive  claj 
privileges,  and  are  turning  out  a  good  quality  oi 
vitrified  salt  glazed  stoneware,  together  with  reo 
ware,  fire  brick,  drain  tile,  etc.  It  is  the  only  fac 
tory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  succeeded  ir 
manufacturing  salt  glazed  stoneware,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  more  kiln  capacity  the  whole  coast 
can  be  supplied.  Full  particulars  on  application. 

W.  J.  Washburn. 
East  Side  Bank.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CLEYHTORS 

L  .  .  FOl 


FOR  .  . 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Gable  and  Special  Ctialas, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


For  handling. 


Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. .  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession ! 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 

Nov.  17,  1891. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  he  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

it  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.  li.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

aud 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

to  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


IMFOR.TAKTT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  jPan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


6.  3.  d. 


The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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ROOFING 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

Al . rA  LIGHT,  DURABLE 

*7*  and  CHEAP . 


MUNCiE  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing  for- 


MUNCIE, 


INDIANA. 


FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  231  Ss,a. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


warn,  mum,  hits  « counts, 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


kl 
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ITTNER’5  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville,  Ill. 

ESTABLISHED  1059. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  1TTNER, 

Telephone  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


- - 


HHHVi 

5® 1 
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IOR  SALE— The  largest  and  most  complete 
vitrified  brick  plant  in  Kansas,  at  a  bargain. 

R.  B.  Drury, 

7  2  c  Atchison,  Kan. 


WANTED— For  cash,  four  mould  dry  clay 
brick  press.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  McCay  &  Co., 

713  Oxford  Pike,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EOR  SALE — One  Brewer  Stone  Extracting  Clay 
Crusher,  one  Drake  repress  and  a  lot  of  wood¬ 
en  pallets.  Address 

Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

7  tf  d _  Peoria,  Ill. 

WANTED.-  An  experienced  and  thoroughly 
competent  sewer  pipe  man  to  take  position 
as  superintendent  in  a  factory  West.  Must  under¬ 
stand  the  business  from  top  to  bottom.  Address 
with  reference,  Sewer  Pipe, 

7  2  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker. 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent, 
either  dry  process  or  stiff  mud  process  or 
both.  Good  manager  of  men  and  machinery.  A  t 
present  operating  a  plant  of  80,000  capacity.  Best 
of  references.  Address,  Chase, 

7  2  d.  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5-tf-l  Howe,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

1-  tf-  2p _  Norfolk,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— One  Gregg  Brick  Machine  of  latest 
pattera,  that  has  had  very  little  use.  Six 
French  Buhr  Stones,  almost  as  good  as  new.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  C.  Benner, 

73d  Thomson,  Minn. 

FOR  RENT— One  of  the  finest  clay  lots  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  clay  18  to  21  feet  deep,  or  would  like 
to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring  to  enter  the 
business.  Address  “A.  R.’’ 

7  3c  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6-  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


y  HAVE  For  Sale  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 


One  soft  clay 

Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  he  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 

I  HAVE  For  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co. ,  Rushville,  Ind.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 

WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brick  works.  Twenty-five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  brick 
by  dry  press,  repress,  soft  and  stiff  mud  process, 
and  can  do  the  burning  of  same  with  wood,  coal 
or  fuel  oil.  Can  give  best  of  reference  or  bonds. 
All  correspondence  solicited.  “A  Good  Man,” 

7  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press 
Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk’s.  , 
5-tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 


WANTED.  A  good  dry  press  brick  setter. 
Reply  stating  age,  wages  and  experience. 

Charlemagne  Lumber  Co., 

6.  3.  c.  Montreal,  Canada. 


WANTED.  To  meet  or  correspond  with  a  good 
party  interested  in  silica  brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  same.  B.  F.  F. 

6.  tf.  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse- power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf.  d,  Bloomington,  Ill, 
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WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

4.  tf.  T.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  gentleman  with  810,000  to  815,000 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  a  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Card  F.  Kaul, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  88  to  89.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


|  Victor  Testimony,  § 

S—  Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep-  — ^ 

tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best.  ^ 

5— ■  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way  ^2 

the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


mmmmmmmmip: 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2 %. 

Fourteen  8%in.x41^in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in  ,x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9- 16-in  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago," 

2  tf  d  m  Care  ‘  ‘  Clay -Worker.  ’  ’ 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete.  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
in  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2,000  to  8,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  8200.  John  S.  Horlbeck, 

7  2  175  p  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Use  The  Heat  From  Cooling  Kilns. 

We  have  a  Patent  Pending  for  which  we  believe 
is  the  only  proper  way  of  conducting  heat  from 
cooling  kilns.  Can  be  applied  t,o  all  down  draft 
kilns  that  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other.  We  enter  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns  into 
fire  box  of  near  kiln,  where  we  also  admit  cold  air. 
Regulating  hot  and  cold  air  with  dampers,  at  will. 
Parties  wishing  to  use  this  system  should  write  to 

Joseph  Hickson, 

5-tf-d  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  oi 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  buff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
bath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 
fi.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  L 


COX-OIKIiFIC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


^EliLiS  St  SO^’S  HVIP^OVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time^Triedland  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  tbe  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

8®“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  near  New  Court  House.  JV1ICH- 


PARKHILL,  OlfcTT.A.IE&XO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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Single  $  Du^ex  Pumps. 

J^ofuzo/\Ital  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

JteSt^esKjrv  #  Workmanship. 

RedU zed  Send  for  Qata  l  ogue. 


EVEITS  XaZOTTsT-^SJD’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  hay*  for  mor»  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

IDallsr  OvLtp-o/t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  9x6  Market  St.  Factories:  {Ho”"2dl?uMi<’roI* 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2Sizes opdie  machines 
pugmills,  Impresses, 
Stoi\ie-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/muCKS, 

. ENGINESAND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I LE-  OUTf  ITS 


Analytical  aim  Consulting  cnemist 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROY,  Hi.  V. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula> 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
need  be  expected. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling' and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stbele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  ou 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  Ml.  O. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


- EOS. - 

Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Cotton-Seed,  etc.  m 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile:  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Bordei^belleck.  dHJo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
pit  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan_and  <hstributes 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

BORDER,  gELLECK  §  C8.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

THe  “KJKX"  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

^  THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
i  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

_ _ _ _ _ CINCINNATI,  O 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


50 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESICN  PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  American 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  #3.00  a 
year;  $1.50 six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO, 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


OHIO,, 

Under  tlie  very  LATEST  IMPROVI'.I)  GRANT-MERRAY  PATENT. 


Thismachiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  m  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  he  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  mu®8 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 


MAiruFAcTTriaERe. 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4'brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  lOlhourlday. 


Mdddleport,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTUD’S  ^^TZEZbTT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHV  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof.  Waler-Prool,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  Anon-conductor.  Roofs 
now  on  show  for  themselves.  The  most  beautiful 
and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the  country.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc.,  address  the 
nearest  of  the  following  factories. 

GLEN  BURN1E  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

OARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, Ill. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 
GOLDEN  PRESSED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Denver,  Col. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


For  the  Right  to  Manufacture 

under  Patents  on  Royalty,  address 


CLAY  shingle  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The!  Ad  vantages  are  Quality  and 
Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


II 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CINCINNATI 

SEWHR  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 


FOR 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol33.clzine,tl,  O. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


RIGHT  HAND  AND  LEFT  HAND,  15  to  250  Horse  Power 

ENGLE  BALANCED  VALVE  ENGINES. 

Center  Crank  15  to  40  Horse-power.  Complete  Steam 
Plants.  Great  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  All  sizes 
kept  in  stock. 

EflGLE  UCHINE  WORKS  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


. Headquarters  for  the  Famous  Western  Wheel  Works . 

Full  Line  and  Ben  Hur  Bicycles. 


BLACK  HAWK . $135 

CRESCENT .  100 

CRESCENT .  85 

ROB  ROY .  85 

ROB  ROY .  70 

JUNO  LADIES .  90 

JUNO  LADIES .  75 

BEN  HUR .  90 

BEN  HUR .  75 


And  a  full  line  of  Bicycles  for  Boys  and  Girls  from 
$20  upwards. 


A  High  Grade  Bicycle  made  in  Indianapolis,  “THE  CENTRAL.” 

Price,  $135.  Equal  to  any  $150  Machine  in  the  Trade. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
jB®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


Agents  wanted.  Liberal  Discount  to  the  trade.  Send  for  the  only  practical  Catalogue,  free. 


H.T.  HEARSEY&CO., 


1 16  &  118  N.  PENNSYLVANIA  ST., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


PLANT’S 


PATENT  ^ 

DOWN  DRAFT 
-*^KILN. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Momence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 


Cor.  2l8t  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
...Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 
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TfiB  piocK  PorteDie  RscR  M  Pallet  SystBin 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  GLBY  ( S 1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WKHT  USERS  SKY  OF  TRE  RI0CK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says :  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7UIOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay-  Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Tbe  Vandalia  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  West  and  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
a.  m.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

Iifl^GE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 


to  those  In  the  above  lines  of  Industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  fimeiMiiiTt 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.'Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


jCa. 


MONON  ROUTE 


the  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  RH®  fiOHTHLUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 


I 


We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat  which 
ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  should 
he  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialty.  Waste 
heat  utilized  in  watersmoking  green  kiln,  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
built  under  guara  »tee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER  in  operation  at  the  Anchor 
Tile  and  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 

•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  * 


ALFRED  YATES, 


JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A., Chicago. 


ustoblties  Cambridge, 


Write  tor  full  description 
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THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


IUST 


BRICKS 


was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 

EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"MF  VWW  V  V  V  'V’V  v  V'VrV'Vr'Vr 


> 


Stationary  *  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  25  HORSE-POWER. 

High  in  Grade. 

Low  in  Price. 
Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  W.  C.  LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  Springfield,  0. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Ownersof  CLAY  BEDS, Etc. 


The  Arnold  Metal  -s-  Wheel  Co., 


Plane  He  wheels 
Hat  are  He 
best  lot  BRICK 

and  tile 

TRUCKS  add 
BPRBOWS. 


fiSTRepair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

XU®:  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  - 


— 7==  New  London,  Ohio, 

address.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  f 

Moulds,’ Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


MOULDS. 

i^-See!  vou  tiSn 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


MAOHI1TB  MOV X.D. 


©  S.  £S^.1TS  MOTrLD. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
hesapeake  ifc  Ohio  Et’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
rain  with  through  Dining  Car  between, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


m  TiE  TABLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as ‘fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.  m. 

"No.  12  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

fNo.  16  Express . 11:10  p.  m 

ARRIVE. 

*No  9  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger . 2:50  p.  m. 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m. 

fNo  17  Express .  3:20  a.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
"daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  witli  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9,  10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  No’s. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 

And  Designers  of 


Clayworking 

mactiinery 


WILL 


Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty  .Years’ 
Experience . 


Frey  s  Re  press 


F.  E.  Frey  &  Son, 


WILLOUGHBY.  -  OHIO. 


Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re-press. 


Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 


No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 


Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  to 


Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 


F.  E.  FREY  &  SON, 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  4>5,773,  415,774-) 


ROCK  FACE. 


TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


L1CENCEES. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


nr  HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 

other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


This  Kiln  has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of  SAN  JOSE  BRICK  CO. 

T,  T  AT  ^  „  ,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Feb.  11, 1893. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst,  will  say  that  the  Continuous 
Kiln  you  erected  for  us  last  winter  is  giving  us  great  satisfaction,  having 
turned  out  all  good  brick  on  the  first  round,  something  we  did  not  look  for. 
>\  e  are  now  shutting  down  our  B — ke  kiln  and  contemplate  applying?your  im- 
provements  on  it.  Please  forward  estimate  cost  of  same  if  it  can  be  done.  We 
will  give  you  statement  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption  of  new  kiln  later. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  cprkery,  Manager. 


SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY  and  the  highest  EFFICIENCY 

Are  the  Characteristics  of  this  Kiln. 

IT  has  taken  the  lead  and  will  remain  there.  Burns  all  kinds  of  brick  more 
uniform  and  economical  than  any  other  kiln.  I  mean  what  I  gay  and 
am  prepared  to  erect  kilns  under  the  highest  guarantee,  covering  the  entire 
cost  of  kiln.  Its  superior  work  is  due  to  the  peculiar  features  which  are  the 
>  result  of  a  careful  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  continuous  system  of 
burning. 

Competitors  are  warned  from  using*  my  inventions  as  I  will 
protect  my  claims  at  all  hazards. 

Applications  for  unpatented  portions  of  my  improvements  now  pending. 
All  first-class  plants  will  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  continuous  method 
of  burning,  so  it  is  no  use  spending  good  money  for  poor  kilns,  but  get  the 
best  at  once.  It  does  not  require  a  millionaire  to  own  one  of  my  kilns  aslmy 
large  experience  in  building  these  kilns  has  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
same  down  to  an  exceedingly  low  figure. 

Write  for  description  and  estimate,  cost  of  kilns  for  your  capacity. 

Address  communications  to 

P.  I*.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY CHil"  BEL™C 


ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  x‘rPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machines  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

e  SCREW  ELEYJTOR  FOB  ELEYHTING  CLflY. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Erick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

JL.IDTZTJL.1^.  -  -  MICHiaAN. 
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DORNFELD’Scp^=r,no 


*%%%%%****%%%%\%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 


MACHINE, 


flan  ufactu red  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’ g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Fed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS, 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  =  »  -  PENN. 


WWSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


The  C  l  a  Y  =  W  O  K  Iv  E  R  . 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

flIWROOKES  SAW  GO., 

Iiouis,  |VTo., 

Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

B^aneh«Ci*ookes  Sam  Co., 

St.  Lioais,  JVTo. 


"*THE  STANDARD  DRICE  MACHINES-4*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 

% 

Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 

T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO., 

Cleveland.  O. 
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WHEELING  JVIOIiD  Hf4D  FOUNDRY  CO., 


Dies  of  All  Kinds  „  3  WH 

and  Glass  House  Holds.  ^ 


LING.W.iZH.,  3  riodels  for  all  kinds  of  Inventions 

"  of  small  machinery  a  specialty. 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


£ 


And  Machinery  From  Specifications. 


150  DOUBLE  DECK 


Brick  Drter  Cars 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

-41- Ready  For^5hipment.  I<r- 

CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  <&  MFG.  CO., 
061-081  Hamilton  St.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

If  Yon  want  Brick  madim  ion  SHoii  Invesiigale  lie  ‘CREHGER.” 


•  •  • 


WHY? 


•  M 


BECAUSE 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
••  It  is  every  day  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming  by  addressing,  . 

Jonat|ari  Ci'eageF’g  $on£, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Oiiaoiiaxxcvti,  OKio. 


P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 


The  clay-  W  o  r  k  e  h  . 


m 


JiBUXBUU  HVIP^OVED  CliflY  PULiVE^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savinr 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  ONIVERSJIL  [HILL  CO  •t  26  Cortland  and  21  ^Dey  Streets,  New  Tort, O.S.fl. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtm 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  •  OHIO. 


8TYLE  C-%  YD 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S"* - - * - “*■ - 

Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

Oue  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


]•  IN  STOCK: 


(  One  8 • 
\  Eight : 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

;  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS. 

potters’  Wheels  and 

Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  6/l/EIV 

ORDERS ^ 


A .  MONEY  MAKER. 

Cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  reduces  hard,  stiff,  lumpy  clay  and  puts  it  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “It  increases  the 
capacity  and  improves  the  quality  sufficient  to  pay  for  itself  once  a  month  that  is  what  users  of  it  write  us.  Throw  away  your 
old  Smoothe  Rolls  and  put  in  a  MICHIGAN  DISINTEGRATOR.  They  are  the  strongest,  have  the  largest  knives,  do  the  best  work. 
The  No.  5  has  a  Capacity  up  to  40,000  a  day.  Price,  Capacity  considered,  the  lowest  on  the  market. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE  CO.. _ 

Drake’s  Standard  JIIhdrine  Works 

CL  □?.  IDZEB^L-IKIIE],  IIPiROiFiRiiErroiEt, 

Office  &[  Salesroom :  *98  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS50F  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPA¬ 
RATOR.  This  Crusher  stands  at  the 
head  and  has  no  equal  As  surety 
we  refer  you  to  parties  using  them  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and 
filled  with  stone. 


2  crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  are  running  4  crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  are  running  2  crushers 
Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  are  running  1  crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  crusher ;  John  Sexton  is  running  1 
crusher;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  John  Busse  is  running  1  crusher ;  Weber  &  LaBahn  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;’  George  Lill  is  running 
u crushers;  Legnard  &  Madden  are  running  2  crushers ;  Turner  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher ;  Mayer  &  Toll  are  running  2  Crushers ;  Purington  Brick  Co.  is 
2  rnning  2  crushers  ;  Kuester  &  Thurrow  are  running  1  crusher;  Reimer,  Labahn  &  Kuester  are  running  1  crusher ;  Dumesniel  Bros.  Co.,  Louisville, 'Ky.,  are 
running  1  crusher;;  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  is  running  1  crusher  ;  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ill.,  is  running  1  crusher. 

— A.nv  parties  manufacturingjor  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those  manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent 
»nd  will  be  prosecuted. 
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SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qalefe'"-’ 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IT 


r  I  I  K  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  K  K  E  R 


STATIONARY  and  RIVOIYINO, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling’  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


*  mm. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard.  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


I2f"When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“PINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  th  e 


t  ■*“r^  t  i~~  The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
IaI  1  1  LmJ  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy , 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


TFor  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  ^believe  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
municate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEDjUff  5  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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RECEIVER’S  SALE. 


BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

WING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 


NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO. 


In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 


tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 


IDaclm  (low  go  Hand  win  must  He  Sola  at  Once : 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 
Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 


AKSTThe  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 


Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from’io  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — 
side  or  end=cut — any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 


JNO.  F.  SCANLAN, 


Fop  HOUAfl,  mflDDEf4  &  CO., 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 


RUSHV1LLE,  IND. 
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THIS  IS  THE . 

. MACHINE  TO 


INVESTIGATE 


WILL  OUTWEA.Lt  ANY  OTHER. 


AFTER  THREE  YEARS. 


Danielsonville,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs  : — Another  season  has  whirled  around  and  finds 
me  3,000,000  brick  better  off  for  the  season’s  work.  My  expense 
bill  for  the  year  was  $11.75,  which,  I  think,  is  small  enough  for 
anyone.  My  opinion  of  the  “New  Haven’’  Brick  Machine  re¬ 
mains  just  the  same,  “Without  a  Peer.” 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  G.  BAILEY. 


GUARANTEED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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“MARTIN"  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES . 

BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 


®T" 

I# 

npe 

1  ill  '  1 [=== 

HI  |{r 

lift; 

B 

Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 

Practical 

Operation 

at 

Our 

Works. 


v  The  Henry  Hartin  Brick  Hachine  Hanufacturing  Co.  are  so  well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  well  and  favorably  known..., . 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  M’F’G.  CO., 

i4ArCASTBK,  I’  \.,  U.  S.  A.. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  “MARTIN”  PATENTS 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Ciay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits  : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
•r  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  vranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  lii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  vthat  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine -is  sold  entirely  UDon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fe  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  His.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionOlay-Worker. 


3vETJS^IEa-03Sr,  ZtvEICIH:. 


The  lull  in  business  has  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of 
work  in  many  brickmaking:  establishments.  Consequently,  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  effecting  of  improvements  without  in¬ 
convenience  or  delay  to  the  regular  work. 

The  scarcity  of  money  gives  it  a  greater  purchasing  capacity, — 
both  of  labor  and  materials— and  you  can  make  your  changes  or 
additions  much  more  cheaply  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

When  the  demand  for  brick  again  revives as  it  is  sure  to  do— 
a  stoppage  for  improvements  will  be  much  more  expensive,  as  well 
as  delay  the  production  of  ware  for  which  you  will  have  urgent 
demand. 

When  trade  revives,  you  should  be  prepared  for  it  with  ma¬ 
chinery  that  will  do  most  profitable  service,  and  enable  you  to 
realize  the  largest  profits  from  the  start.  Take  time  by  the  forelock  ; 
make  your  changes  to-day.  You  cannot  make  a  better  investment. 

A  PENNY  SAVED  IS  TWO  PENCE  EARNED. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Hachinery  Makers, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Now  Is  The  Time 


For  Improvements. 


You  have  contemplated  adding  improved  machinery  or  labor- 
saving  appliances  to  improve  your  ware,  increase  sales  and  profits. 

Why  Not  Do  It  Now? 


The  Penfield 
Auger  Brick 
Machines 


are  the  heaviest  of  the  good 
machines  and  the  best  of  the 
heavy  machines.  They  are 
strong,  durable,  speedy,  auto¬ 
matic.  They  make  good  brick. 
What  more  could  you  ask? 
CATALOGUES  FREE. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  time  you  press  a  brick 
by  hand,  you  lose  money.  A 
Power  Press  will  do  everything 

a  hand  press  can  and  do  it  easier,  4 

quicker  and  cheaper.  PEN=  4 
FIELD’S  POWER  PRESS  is 
simplest  and  strongest;  lasts 
longest ;  costs  least  for  repairs  ; 
is  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

BRICK  MACHINE  MAKERS, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Penfield  Disintegrators^ 
and  Crushers 


will  aid  you  to  prepare  your  clay 
better  and  you  will  make  better 
brick.  Better  brick  mean  quicker 
sales,  larger  demand,  better 
prices  ;  advantages  worth  secur= 
ing.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Brick  Machinery  Makers, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Imperial 
Clutch  Pulleys. 


Friction  regulated  without 
stopping  shaft.  Clutch  mechan- 
ism  perfectly  balanced.  Runs 
at  any  speed.  Takes  small  space 
on  shaft.  Strictly  first=class. 

Send  for  details. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

No.  12  Mentor  Ave., 

Willoughby,  -  Ohio. 
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OUR  LHT ©ST ! 

The  “Tiffin”  HORIZONTAL  brAc£h*nE 

rrgagaBfciMwi  i  'ii  ^ ^ 


Possesses  all  the  Good  Points  and 

Patented  Special  Safety  Devices 

That  have  conduced  to  render  our  ‘  Tiffin  Vertical 
Machine  so  popular  with  practical  Brickmakers.  The 
Horizontal  has  a  very  much  greater  pugging  capacity 
than  any  Vertical  Machine  can  possibly  have,  and  has 
other  advantages  that  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing-  it  the 
best  Horizontal  Machine  in  the  market. 

Address,  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works, 

TIFFIN,  OHIO,  \J.  S. 


The  “Old  Reliable” 


MAINTAINS  THE  REPUTATION  of  being  the 
best  Machine  on  the  market  for  use  In  small 
yards. 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  & 


(lew  •  Bin  •  Britt  •  JQacniDC 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


non 


KfUOHl^SOJi,  IfiD. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 

We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


ThelChieg’Aay” 

SEPARATOR.  1* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  hats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1 %  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 


•0^0* 


PUG  MILLS, 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  ciay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


LTfi", 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  tuants  of 
small  and  average  capacity  yards  have  not  had  much  con- 

sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker"  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  i*emodclcd  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mot*e  stroke  to  the  Press.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main^shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3^ -inch  steel,  and  all  mocking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  oueight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  tieixx  style  of  grtndet*,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  polls 
lighten  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 

on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JWODEIl  QUAKER,”  Brick 

Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 

* 

machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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The  C  ta  A.  Y  W  O  R  PC  E  R  . 


An  Expert’s  Opinion. 


Mr.  C  H.  Carpenter,  whose  letter  is  given  below,  was  for  several 
years  President  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  manufacturing  “soft  mud” 
brick  machines,  and  had  a  wide  experience  “in  the  field,”  and  hence  his 
opinion  has  greater  value  than  one’s  whose  experience  has  been  limited 
to  one  or  a  few  localities. 

His  Company  have  made  nearly  2,000,000  in  three  months  without 
a  break,  a  good  record,  and  they  will  keep  up  the  same  gait  on  their 
yard  the  year  round. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio, 

Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  asking  our  opinion  of  the 


Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  July  19,  1893. 
“Monarch,”  will  just  say  that  we  commenced 


work  April  15th,  and  we  will  finish  our  sixth  kiln  of  325  M.  each  tomorrow;  so  you  can  see  we  have  made  a  good  run. 

The  greatest  point  with  us  is  that  our  moulds  are  filled  out  perfectly,  with  full  corners  and  edges,  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  with  other  machines  in  our  very  stubborn  material,  even  when  we  would  work  our  clay  much  softer 
than  we  do  now. 


I  also  endorse  every  other  claim  you  make  for  it  in  your  circular,  especially  solid  construction  and  lightness  of  draft. 
We  certainly  think  it  nearer  perfection  than  any  other  machine  we  have  ever  seen. 

Yours  truly,  Belmont  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

C.  H.  Carpenter,  Manager. 


A  Brickyard  Conversation 
Where  a  Monarch  is  used^-^^^ 

Owner  to  Visitor  “There  it 
is!  You  did  well  to  come  and  SEE 
it,  for  that  is  the  only  way  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  fully  appreciated.  When 
first  I  read  the  description  of  it,  I 
had  a  kind  of  a  hazy,  dreamy  im¬ 
pression  that  it  contained  some  vital 
improvements,  but  like  yourself  I 
did  not  realize  the  immense  money 
value  to  the  user  until  I  actually 
saw  it  in  operation.” 


The  Wellington  JVlaehine  Co., 


Wellington,  Ohio. 


“The  procession  is  passing  by.”  Get  in  it. 
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'V  FT  E  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES. 


r 


BOTTOJT  DUnP=“=Chilled  Wheels. 


SIDE  DUMP===ChiIled  Wheels. 


REVOLVING  DUnP===ChilIed  Wheels. 


BARROWS. 


TRUCKS. 


PUG  MILLS. 


ELEVATORS. 


BRICK  MOULDS. 

We  make  the  only  clay  car  having  chilled  wheels. 

If  in  need  of  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  manufacture  everything  used  on  a  Brickyard. 

When  you  purchase  from  us  you  buy  from  manufacturers  and  save  all  commissions. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


The;  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  H  IX  . 
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THE  BIQ  3 


TIE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE, 

DISINTEGRATOR  AND  MOULD  SANDER. 


A  Disintegrator 


Having;  Chilled  Rolls.  A  machine  that  will  grind  hard,  lumpy,  or  wet, 
sticky  clays,  and  not  choke  or  clog,  that  will  separate  or  grind  the 
stone.  A  machine  that  is  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

A  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  an  extra  Pug 
Mill.  It  will  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in 
trucking  or  spread  in  drying.  It  will  fill  a  six  brick  perfectly.  The 
brick  made  will  have  clean,  sharp  corners  and  smooth 
surfaces •  A  machine  which  is  simple  in  construction , 
strong  and  durable . 

A  nould  Sander 

Which  will  sand  the  Moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
will  make  a  saving  in  labor  and  sand.  It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the 
sand.  It  will  make  a  saving  of  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day. 

With  the  Big 

You  can  make  brick  which  will  always  bring  the  highest  market  price. 
A  brick  which  will  always  be  in  demand. 

The  above  machinery  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  and  will  be  shipped  on  trial. 

For  further  information,  address 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INI3. 
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SAVE  YOUR  HONEY 


BY  BUYING 
v  THE  BEST. 


THE  “PliYlVIOUTH” 

Will  make  brick  faster  than  you  can 
take  care  of  them;  and  do  it  with  a 
minimum  power. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

With  our  double  force-feed  and 
pugging  device. 


We  build  our  Hachines 
for 

STRENGTH 

•  •  and  •  • 

DURABILITY. 


Write  for  our  New 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE; 

It  will  Tell  You 
All  About  It.i 


“D”  Mill  Arranged  for  Delivering  Large  Tile  on  End. 


The  pate-Ounsaallus  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Werker.J 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


THE  C  Tv  A  V  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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(MH) 

P1HNDFHCTDREB  BY 

7© — 11 — eT 


THE  DECflTUH  LEADER  CDpO.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  S end  for  1893  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFGc.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  r  e  r 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

-Pot  Paving,  Building  anci  Pi  to  Bride. 
Substantial ,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars. 


We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  TUB  CL  A  Y. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL  PAYxvn^- 


flDP*Ess  E.  ]VI.  ppEESE  &  CO., 

GALION,  OHIO. 


The  Frey= 
Sheckler 
Company 
Clay  working 
Machinery 


THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R 


Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Machinery, 
Cutting  Tables,  Dry-Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Crushers, 
Reduction  Mills,  Pug  Mills,  Winding  Drums, 
Bump  Cars,  Clay  Conveyors,  Clay  Screens, 

Brick  and  Tile  Trucks,  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Line  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


Nine  Foot  Diameter  All  Iron  and  Steel  Dry=Pan. 


Tailings  Crusher.  Size  of  Rolls  20x26  in. 


The  Frey=Sheckler  Co., 

/ir/ cyrus,  Ohio 9 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


U.  S.  A.. 


The  c  iv  a  y  -  w  o  r  k;  e  r 
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The  Frey=5heckler  Company 

Clayworking  Machinery. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Eagle  Steam  Power  Double  Die  Repress. 


The  Frey=Sheckler  Co., 


Manufacturers, 


li  UC  YR  US,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Ltaneaster  five., 

PH  I  LHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


••• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- .A.JN  ID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


i^’See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  C  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  b  r. 
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(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

‘See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Jr  Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Bearing-  used  on  our  Cars. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  Ltaneastei?  five., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 
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Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  .Size  Desired. 


pi^This  Hachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  flill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


THE  NEW  QUAKED 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 

Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


D1S1NTEGDDT0BS. 


-_t  pt 

use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  outw!prWs. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

R  &  'THOMA.S,  Indianapolis 9  Ind . 


FLETCHER  &  TH0JTA5,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


(Vlention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  CIvAy-workeh. 
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HANFRS.OP 


U®**  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

MIEIHG  a  HfflfflG  MACHINERY 

_  AND  AU  OTHER  PURPOSES 


/'W'W'/ 

&M'/a 


For  Clav 


Screens 


•tllSKD... 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


PERFORATED  STEEL.  PLATES  AND 


- USED  FOR - 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


SHEETS 


CLAY  SCREENS. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading, 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE :  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  (T^-(T)  XT_iI! 


The  ^ 
PERFECTION 
HYDRAULIC 
BRICK  PRESS 
and.... 

ANDRUS  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
BRICK  PRESS 

Are  the  best  Presses  in 
the  market. 


The 

GRATH  DOUBLE 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN, 
PERFECTION  CLAY 
.  DISINTEGRATOR 

....and  • 
QUINCY  CLAY 
GATHERER. 

Write  for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


A  LL  of  the  above  appliances  are  in  use  at  the  yards  of  the  American  Hydraulic  Press 
**  Brick  Co.,  Collinsville,  III,  who  are  producing  the  finest  quality  Press  Brick  in  the 
country,  free  from  granulation. 

We  solicit  an  inspection  of  our  works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Odd  Fellows'  Building.  ST.  LOTJIS.  TV/TO. 


TiiliiijlHjiil 


'SIMPSON  BRIckSssf 


KjlUM 


THE  C  L  A  A  =  W  o  R  Iv  E  E  ■ 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Agents  tor  Canada  s 

WfiTEBOUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  BrandllOId,  Can. 


412, 87  and  89  WasR.  SI  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SBAM  A.ROUND  TUB  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 

IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 


Pally  Guaranteed. 


The  SimPSON  p 


t*ess. 


- Apply  to 

THE  SIMPSON 


BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Room  412,  87  and  89  Wash.  St., 

.^CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— sS> — 

Agents  for  Canada, 

WHTEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brandtford,  Canada. 


i 


THIS  PRESS  + 

IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

FINE  ORNAMENTAL  brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

why  it  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  others. 


i 8  Reasons 


OUR 


HKASONABI.i:.  ADDRESS, 


01iU|VIBIfl  JWflfaJFflCTURiaG 


TERMS 


ARE 


CO 


Ninth 


St 


ST 


2119 


N 


LOUIS 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results 


MO 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,' Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


0.  U/tyitpey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICE  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


.^HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*-. 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 


Quincy,  Ill. 


The)  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  ic  e>  r 
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The  Ross- Keller  BricK  Machine. 

(Triple  Pressure) 


Weight  7 5,000  pounds ,  C opacity  35,000  pressed  hrick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick,  at  each  revolution,  having-  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 

heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


Boom  207  Laclede  Building, 


ST.  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


999 


'The  Clay  =  w  orker 


5  u.  S.  DRY  Clay  Brick  Press 

E 

Is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  Brick  Plant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  representative 
of  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  and  above  all,  of  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


*  makes  FINE  FINISHED  FACES  & 


WE  BUILD 

TWO  MOLD 
THREE  MOLD  and 
FOUR  MOLD 

MACHINES. 
LARGER  TO  ORDER. 


Clay  sent  us,  freight  prepaid, 
will  receive  our  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  pressed  and  burned,  and 
sample  brick  returned. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES  TO 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  Proprietor, 
mi  to  1113  UNITY  BUILDING,  79  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  i<  c  k  „ 
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]y^illions 


-OF  -  -  - 

geautiful  grick 


Are  Being  Made  Daily  on 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired  for 

any  responsible  party,  furnishing  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay  preparing 

Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings.  We  will 

make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 

# 

proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of. 
product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing? 


MONON  BLOCK, 

321  Dearborn  Street, 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago. 


jUl.'.ili- 


wmm® 


IV.y.-.'dAi^l  t 


sHiiai 


l  VI,.: -mi.frHPTiiBfflBI 
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p*  3  3* 

ft  “ 

S  5*  » 

ft  ft 
cr  — 
ft  eft 


He  Euflaiy  lipoied  Dinp-Bull  IIH. 


The  Clay  -  worker. 
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Morrison’s 


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
and  Ornamental  Bricks. 


Improved 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 

Brick  Manufacturer, 

505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 

R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 


R.  B. 

P.  O.  Box  335. 


MORRISON  <fe  CO., 

Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 
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TH  Er  •  KI LN  •  OF2*  *  TH E  •  PERIOD. 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent* 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Panted  in  Fmrland  America  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Appfiecf  for  in  Canada,'  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 


T^HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  leed  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect. 

I  TT'iina  it  saves  80  Dcr  cent.  and.  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  ?Lrnf  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste  It  will  produce  about 

will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fcc.,  however  wet,  wffh  the^vrast^hnatJ«>mtti^coohn^cha  b  ^  ug  -n  six  months,  showing 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada, of  new  kilns  a“e  being  erected!  and  many  Hoffman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kifns^Tre  being^onvert^Ttc^oifr^ystem^in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 

NOT1S  WHA.T  TUP  USPJRS  SAY. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WEIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Silbby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen:— You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  withm  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WEIGH  I  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


From  Messrs. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 

Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 

anrE5trac°trfrom2ietter  dated  March  1,  1892:-“We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,' and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.J 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N  b  — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  A.MERICA.N  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

J  GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Editor  Clay- Worker : 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.}4, 1893. 


J  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  he 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Ojfinan 
&  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  vard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner  s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drving  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln, 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  "W*  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J.  .  „ _ 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  Perfect  Kiln, 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 

vour  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec  y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


j FROM  CAJVAjDA. 


Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 


Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren.  Kiln”  at  Fords  N  J  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  visited  your  Perfect  Kiln  at  tPnCiinir  is  fullv  eaual  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular, 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  y™AcRROLL  VIC£  &  ca 

( Extract.  ^  lours  truiy, 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 

References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SEHCOfllBE,  OSMflfl  &  WAt^Eft 

EXMOOT H,  DEVOfi,  UfiGURfilD. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  00.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 


The;  Clay  -  W  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


0f>7 

—  —  I 


W.  h.  KELSO,  President.  PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treasurer.  MAX  A.  TH.  BOEMNCKE,  Gen’l  Hgr.  F.  HASPER,  Secretary. 


THE 


CE|MTI|NtELifl 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

Tff?mffTTT??TtTTTTTyT?TTmTTf 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  tor. 


Up  hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

or 

iQfringe- 

menis. 


•— -OGOftO  ADVAJVTAGBS  O/  THE  KILN. 


1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely 
_  dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Centinela  Brick  Kill)  *  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


contents  even 
dried  by  pure, 


» 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market*  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON 
KII«Nf  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical, 
does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  in  connection  with  continuous  kilns.  fl^Write  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 
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ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS! 


Do  not  be  alarmed  by  the 

screeching  of  Wild  Cats 
or  the  howling  of  WOLVES. 


EDURtE 
dr  i  e 

paTEMTJ 


The  ^ 
Duplex 
Steam 
<^Drier 

ISNO.,... 

INFR1NGEHENT. 


Harlan d  Brick  Co.  have  been  using  it  at  Bernice,  Ill.,  for  eighteen  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.;:  Harland’Brick  Co., 
Shermerville,  Ill.,  twelve  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  six  months,  150,000 
capacity.*  J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  months,  160,000  capacity,  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address, 

W.  C.  BYRNE,  Room  67,  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOOSIER  DRYER, 


HOOSIER  DRY  KILN  CO., 


•  I 


ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET.^!  I 
ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE. 

ARGE  IN  RESULTS.  “ 
EAST  IN  FIRST  COST.1  f 

IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION.  ^ 


THE  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 
guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
other  dryer  now  on  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention, 
we  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  dry¬ 
ing.  Our  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Gas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Old  Sol 

What  about  him? 

He  is  uncertain  in 
this  rainy  weather, 

Why  not  purchase 
a  Brick  Dryer  that  is  no 
experiment? 

Such  a  one  is  made  by 


THE- 

HUYETT  fr  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

Main  Office 
and  WorKs. 

ETFOIT, 
MICHIGAN. 


This  Hot  Blast  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
tunnels  forms  the  only  perfect  and  efficient  Brick  Dryer  known  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

ist.  It  duplicates  nature,  the  brick  being-  placed  in  contact  with  a  large 
volume  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 

2nd.  The  drying-  can  be  carried  on  continuously  night  and  day  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

3rd.  Dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of  wood  than  any 
Dryer  made. 

4th.  The  brick  are  evenly  dried,  without  cracking-  and  will  not  “mash’ 
in  the  kiln. 


For  foil  information,  prices  and  references,  write 

|l?e  Jfuyett  Q>., 


.  muni  OFFICE  &  WORKS :  DETROIT,  JVUCH- 
CHICAGO.  31  S.  Canal  St.  BOSTON,  48  Onion  St.  NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  St. 
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The  Hard  Times 


About  which  so  much  is  being  said  and  written  just  n<?w  while 
it  has  caused  a  partial  suspension  in  most  industries  including 
brick  making,  at  least  offords 


A  Golden  Opportunity 


To  make  those  much  needed  improvements  in  your  plant.  In 
these  days  of  sharp  competition  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  em¬ 
ploy  modern  appliances  and  methods  in  the  conduct  of  business 
or  stand  aside  for  your  more  progressive  neighbors. 

Keep  up  with  the  procession.  Dry  your  product  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  way  by  modern  means.  Use  the  best  to  be  had,  which  is 


Thf  STANDARD  muse 

FORCED  DRAFT  DRIER 


Why  not  prepare  NOW  for  a  revival  in  business  which  is 
bound  to  come  very  shortly,  when  it  can  be  done  at  considera¬ 
ble  less  outlay  than  at  any  other  time.  . 

Send  for  printed  matter  and  testimonials  from  practical 
Brickmakers  which  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  prepared  to 
furnish  you 

THE  JVIost  Efficient,  EcoHojviicali  ^eiiiabiie  DhieB 

to  be  found. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Office  and  Salesrooms,  923=925  W.  Main  St. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL. 


XX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1893. 


No  3. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DECORATIVE  BRICK  WORK. 


SHE  success  or  failure  of  any  archi¬ 
tectural  work  is,  in  the  end,  de¬ 
termined  by  public  opinion.  It 
is  not  wise  for  an  architect  or  builder  to 
decry  the  value  of  public  opinion,  for  on 
general  principles  the  public  will  take 
the  best  that  is  offered.  The  masses 
may  be  a  little  slow  to  appreciate,  but  in 
the  end  they  discriminate  in  a  just  man¬ 
ner.  The  success  in  the  use  of  colored 
brick  and  brick  work  laid  ofi  in  orna¬ 
mental  patterns,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  skill 
displayed  i  n  color 
arrangement  as 
much  as  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  features. 

Some  weeks  ago 
the  writer  was  driv¬ 
ing  into  a  country 
town,  accompanied 
by  one  whose  princi¬ 
ple  interest  was  in 
tine  horses.  Some 
way  ahead  of  us  we 
saw  a  school  house. 

As  we  drew  near  it 
Mr.  Horsey  said :  “If 
I  have  any  influence, 
there  will  be  no 
more  of  those  yellow 
brick  used  here.” 

Now,  the  yellow 
brick  were  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and 
had  they  been  used 
alone,  or  with  those 
of  a  similar  shade  of 
color,  the  effect 
would  have  been 
quite  different,  but 
used  as  they  were, 
with  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  red  brick, 
the  result  was  disas¬ 
trous,  for  the  colors 
did  not  harmonize. 

Consequently  the 
brick  were  con¬ 
demned,  though  of 
an  excellent  quality. 

The  yellow  brick 


very  successful  structure ;  nevertheless, 
if  we  were  to  undertake  to  duplicate 
these  forms,  say  with  red  and  yellow 
brick,  the  result  would  be  awful,  the 
contrast  would  be  too  great.  It  requires 
a  very  nice  discrimination  to  use  the 
best  of  information.  Here  we  have  some 
very  beautiful  patterns  of  brick  work. 
This  comes  to  us  in  the  light  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Yet  with 
this  information  at 
hand  we  may  yet  be 
worse  ofl  with  it  than 
without  it.  It  may 
lead  us  to  be  hazard¬ 
ous.  We  may  feel 
that  we  are  justified 
in  doing  something 
which  we  are  not.  If 
we  were  to  examine 
this  building  care¬ 
fully  on  the  spot,  we 
would  find  that  there 
was  a  very  slight 
variation  in  color, 
and  for  that  reason 
the  wall  surfaces  are 
merely  relieved  of 
their  absolute  plain¬ 
ness.  Their  breadth 
and  size  are  not  em¬ 
phasized  by  great 
splotches  of  color. 
This  is  where  we 
make  our  mistake. 
We  take  incomplete 
informati  on  that 
comes  to  us  from 
photographs  and  go 
to  extremes.  We 
have  examples  o  f 
failures  of  this  kind 
in  our  own  city,  and 
we  see  many  of  them 
elsewhere. 

A  very  beautiful 
effect  is  secured  in 
connection  with  the 
use  of  decorative 
brick  by  mere  differ¬ 
ence  in  texture.  For 
instance,  if  we  take 
a  pressed  brick  and 
give  it  a  pitched  face, 
that  is,  a  face  which 


Building  at  Gien  Loiket,  France. 


were  distributed  liberally  all  over  the 
wall  space  in  varying  patterns,  and  the 
result  was  a  glaringly  unattractive  struc¬ 
ture,  built  of  very  beautiful  and  very 
expensive  material.  Either  material  in 
itself  was  good,  but  the  combination  was 
bad,  and  the  cause  of  colored  brick 
work  is  badly  injured  in  that  town. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of 
a  building  of  the 
XV  century,  at 
Gien,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Loiret,  in 
France.  This  is  a 
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corresponds  to  quarry  face  in  stone 
work,  the  rough  surface  of  the  brick 
when  thus  pitched,  gives  an  entirely 
different  texture,  and  hence  can  be  used 
very  satisfactorily  in  patterns  of  the 
general  character,  which  are  shown  in 
the  picture  on  the  first  page. 

The  above  suggestion  is  made  on  the 
side  of  safety.  Ornamental  patterns  in 
brick  work  can  be  worked  out  by  de¬ 
cided  differences  in  color,  but  it  takes 
a  high  order  of  developed  skill  to  han¬ 
dle  color  under  any  circumstances,  and 
very  few  people  are  educated  in  this 
way.  Hence  the  suggestion  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  texture  may  be  safely  used,  and 
we  also  suggest  the  use  of  only  slight 
differences  in  color.  For  instance,  a 
light  red  and  a  very  dark  red  or  two 
colors  of  brown,  but  never  departing 
very  largely  in  the  shading.  The  more 
pronounced  the  patterns  the  greater  the 
caution  required. 

A  brick  with  a  ribbed  surface,  or  one 
with  a  diamond  shaped  surface,  with 
the  figures  not  to  exceed  a  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  would  present  a  difference 
in  texture  and  color,  which  could  be 
used  very  successfully  for  pattern  work 
of  this  character.  The  shading  caused 
by  the  ridges  or  the  diamond  shaped 
protrubances  would  give  the  difference 
in  color.  If  one  examines  the  brick 
work  of  the  building  accompanying  this 
matter,  he  will  see  that  there  is  only  a 
slight  difference  between  the  two  colors 
of  brick  used,  and  an  examination  of  a 
larger  photograph  shows  that,  while 
there  is  a  difference  in  color,  it  is  quite 
as  much  in  the  texture  of  the  brick 
itself. 

We  call  attention  to  the  stone  work 
on  this  building,  and  wish  to  have  the 
reader  note  how  readily  the  forms  and 
construction  could  be  adapted  to  build¬ 
ing  blocks  of  terra  cotta.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  a  form  better  suited 
throughout  for  construction  with  clay 
products.  This  idea  is  a  favorite  one  of 
ours,  and  one  which  we  shall  continue 
to  emphasize.  Anything  tending  to  the 
more  general  use  of  clay  products  as  a 
building  material  is  a  positive  commer¬ 
cial  help  to  the  clayworkers,  and  hence 
comes  regularly  in  the  line  which  this 
journal  has  laid  out  for  itself. 

It  is  pleasing  to  refer  to  examples 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
everyday  use  as  has  this  structure  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  hundred  years.  It  is 
not  only  its  ability  to  withstand  the 
physical  strain  which  pleases,  but  as 
well  the  fact  that  it  has  so  well  with¬ 


stood  the  best  of  artistic  criticism.  It  is 
a  beautiful  building,  one  whose  details 
we  may  well  study  and  be  influenced 
by.  Work  of  this  character  is  an  in¬ 
spiration.  L.  H.  Gibson. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FIRE  CLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROPER 
APPLICATION. 

DISCRIMINATION  in  the  choice  of 
clays  for  particular  purposes  is 
the  secret  of  success  in  making 
fire-brick. 

I  grant  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems,  which 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the 
fire  brick  maker  with  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Accomplishing  the  best  results  with 
the  material  at  hand  is  what  we  are 
striving  for,  and  is  certainly  all  that  we 
can  expect  to  achieve. 

Chemical  analysis  reveals  many  se¬ 
crets  and  explains  mysteries,  which 
otherwise  could  not  possibly  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  Even  it  is  powerless  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  furnish  satisfactory  reasons  for 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  refrac¬ 
tory  materials. 

Almost  the  first'complaint  one  hears 
from  a  customer  concerning  a  fire  brick 
is:  “They  melt  and  will  not  stand  the 
heat.”  It  is  evident  the  consumer  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  inclination  of  the  fire 
brick  to  fuse,  is  entirely  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  intense  heat  alone,  when  in  very 
many  cases  it  is  principally  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  substances  upon  the 
brick,  assisted  by  heat  and  where  the 
fire  only  plays  a  subordinate  part.  If 
the  manufacturer  understands  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  conditions  are  and  the 
reactions  which  are  taking  place,  the 
difficulty  is  remedied  or  partially 
checked  at  once. 

It  may  be  that  a  slight  change  in  the 
brick  mixture,  will  not  entirely  over¬ 
come  this  tendency  to  melt,  though  the 
improvement  has  become  so  marked  in 
the  deportment  of  the  next  lot  of  brick, 
the  customer’s  confidence  is  restored  in 
the  manufacturer. 

Note  the  following  analyses  of  clays 
dug  at  the  mines  of  the  Ostrander  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Ostrander,  N.  J. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  different 
grades  which  can  be  obtained  there. 
The  very  best  in  quality,  though  vary¬ 
ing  very  widely  in  composition. 

A. 

Silica  total  (Sio2  ) .  45.87 

Alumina  (AI2  O3  )  )  401fi 

Titantic  Acid  (Ti02  )  j 

Sesqui  oxide  of  Iron  (F.2  O3  ) . Trace 


Lime  (CAO) .  . 37 

Magnesia  (Mgo.) .  None 

Total  Alkalies  (K.  2  0  and  Na.  2 O).  .30 

Combined  water,  ) 

Organic  matter,  } 

B. 

Silica  total  (Sio.  2)- .  63.22 

Alumina  (A1  2  O  3)  {  97 

Titanic  acid  (Tio.  2)  I 

Sesqui  oxide  of  Iron  (Fe.  2  O  3)....  Trace 

Lime  (Cao.) . 37 

Magnesia  (Mgo.) .  None 


Total  Alkalies  (K  2  Oand  Na.  2O)  .73 


Combined  water,  ]  ^ 

Organic  matter,  } . 

c. 

Silica,  total  (Sio  2) .  82.19 

Alumina  (A1  2  O  3)  )  13  32 

Titanic  acid  (Tio.  2)  j 

Sesqui  oxide  of  Iron  (Fe.  2  0  3)....  Trace 

Lime  (Cao.) . 86 

Magnesia  (Mgo) .  None 


Total  Alkalies  (K.  2  0  and  No.  2  O)  .35 
Combined  water,  j  4  Qg 

Organic  matter,  j  . 

The  excellency  of  these  clays  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  if  they  are  only  prop¬ 
erly  applied. 

Note  the  comparative  amounts  of  sili¬ 
ca  and  alumina  in  each.  The  difference 
is  very  noticeable.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  detect  by  taste  any  more  grittiness  in 
the  first  (A.)  than  in  the  second  (B.) 
while  the  third  (C.)  is  decidedly  sandy. 

Who  would  know  from  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  appearances  that  the 
first  (A.)  is  so  nearly  pure  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina ;  while  the  second  (B.)  is  so 
far  from  it,  in  containing  such  a  decid¬ 
ed  quantity  of  uncombined  silica,  if 
analysis  of  such  clays  could  not  be  con¬ 
sulted?  Fire  brick  made  from  any  one 
of  these  clays  would  stand  a  very  in¬ 
tense  heat  or  probably  well  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Doubtless  there  are  no  clays  in  exis¬ 
tence,  which  run  higher  in  alumina 
than  those  which  correspond  so  closely 
to  the  theoretical  hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  or 

Al.  2  O  3  2Sio.  2  +  2H.  2  0. 

Silica  Sio.  2 .  46.3  Per  cent. 

Alumina  Al.  2  0  3 .  39.8  “  “ 

Combined  water  H.  20 .  13.9  “  “ 

At  a  red  heat,  basic  substances  will 
unite  with  silica  forming  fusible  sili¬ 
cates,  while  alumina  remains  unaffected 
by  them  at  that  temperature  or  even 
higher. 

On  this  account  fire  brick  or  clay 
should  be  kept  as  high  in  alumina  as 
possible,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the 
chemical  action  of  basic  substances. 

A  brick  melting  as  a  result  of  such 
chemical  action,  appears  to  the  unedu¬ 
cated  eye  as  made  of  inferior  material 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  Take 
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away  these  bases  which  are  having  such 
a  destructive  effect  and  apply  the  same 
heat;  in  many  cases  the  life  of  the  clay 
or  brick  would  be  doubled  and  perhaps 
trebled.  Generally  speaking,  silicates  of 
different  metals  are  practically  fusible, 
whereas  the  silicate  of  alumina  seems 
capable  of  resisting  even  the  highest 
heat. 

Every  inquiring  student  wonders  at, 
and  ponders  over  such  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  so  thoroughly  character¬ 
istic  and  endeavors  to  satisfy  a  discon¬ 
tented  mind  by  conjuring  up  an  appli¬ 
cable  theory,  which  will  furnish  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  for  this  departure 
from  the  usual  law  of  chemical  sub¬ 
stances.  As  other  silicates,  why 
does  not  the  silicate  of  alumina 
fuse? 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to 
silicon  and  aluminum,  which  are 
the  elements  from  which  the 
compounds  alumina  and  silica  are 
derived  by  the  addition  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
chemical  properties  of  each  are 
different. 

Silicon  will  take  on  oxygen, 
form  an  oxide-of-silicon,  called 
silica  (Sio.  2).  Silica  with  proper 
treatment  will  unite  with  water 
yielding  an  acid,  called  silicic  acid. 

Before  speaking  of  aluminum,  its 
compounds,  and  how  they  differ 
in  their  chemical  properties  from 
silicon  and  its  compounds,  let  me 
introduce  another  example,  which 
is  even  more  unlike  silicon  than 
is  aluminum.  It  is  calcium.  Like 
silicon,  calcium  absorbs  oxygen, 
forming  an  oxide  of  calcium, 
though  upon  uniting  with  water 
it  forms,  not  an  acid,  but  an  alkali. 
Compounds  of  these  two  elements 
which  are  so  extremely  opposite 
in  their  natures  will  unite  them¬ 
selves  forming  a  silicate  of  calcium  in 
which  they  exhibit  a  great  affinity  for 
one  another.  This  is  not  only  a  chem¬ 
ical  law,  that  substances  possessing  dif¬ 
ferent  properties  are  attracted  one  to 
the  other  but  it  appears  to  be  equally 
true  of  humanity. 

Do  you  not  find  that  a  short  man  in¬ 
variably  admires  a  tall  woman;  or  that 
a  slow,  moderate  person  is  charmed  by 
another  who  is  excessively  active  and  a 
most  uncontrollably  nervous  ?  It  is  al- 
universal  law  and  effects  a  perfect  ar¬ 
rangement  of  conditions.  Just  so  truly 
and  consistently  does  it  govern  sub¬ 
stances,  which  are  alike  by  nature  in 


that  they  have  no  bond  of  union.  In 
other  words,  two  elements  which  will 
form  oxides,  then  take  up  water  and 
yield  acids  will  not  unite  chemically  at 
any  heat,  no  more  than  an  attraction 
can  exist  between  two  electro-positive 
poles. 

To  go  back  to  aluminum,  what  re¬ 
lation  does  it  bear  to  its  associate, 
silicon  ?  Aluminum,  like  silicon,  with 
oxygen  forms  an  oxide  of  aluminum  or 
alumina  (Al.  2O  3),  which  will  combine 
with  water,  giving  a  compound  practi¬ 
cally  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  What 
hypothesis  can  the  hungry  scientific 
mind  draw  from  these  facts?  Why, 
that  compounds  of  silicon  and  alumi¬ 
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OTTO  GIESSEN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  Royal  Brick  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 


FEAR  that  my  letters  may  become 
very  prosy  and  not  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  induce  the  boys  generally 
to  be  stealing  their  leisure  hours  to 
follow  my  old  beaten  paths,  but  if  they 
could  look  into  my  studio  (the  back 
kitchen)  and  inspect  my  surroundings, 
they  would  find  a  little  statue  of  a 
glorious  departed  statesman,  mounted 
on  an  inverted  wash  tub,  and  arrayed  in 
wet  dish  cloths,  to  keep  him  moist.  Or 
they  might  peep  through  the  back  win¬ 
dow,  which  I  have  adorned  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  pane  of  plate  glass,  over 
which  I  first  poured  a  film  of  white 
wax  about  3-16  of  an  inch.  I 
carefully  sketched  out  a  picture 
on  the  white  wax,  and  I  keep 
scratching  away,  sometimes  by  the 
early  morning  lightand  sometimes 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  am 
bringing  out  my  subject  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Irishman, who  raised 
his  ceiling  by  digging  out  the  floor. 
My  object  is  to  have  a  transpa¬ 
rent  picture  in  china,  pressed 
from  the  mould  I  will  take  from 
the  wax  in  plaster.  I  have,  also, 
a  little  matrix  in  plaster.  It  was 
my  idea  of  a  beautiful  girl.  I 
sketched  the  profile  on  a  clay 
slab  and  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  endeavoring  to  make  a  smile 
at  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  a 
wink  in  her  only  eye.  When  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  beauty  and 
expression,  I  took  a  mould  off  of  it, 
and  stopped  right  there,  for  I 
found  my  bas-relief  was  far  more 
beautiful  in  the  mould,  and  when 
I  showed  it  to  my  friends  with  a 
good  strong  light,  and  asked  them 
how  high  they  considered  it 


num  are  enough  unlike  to  possess  a 
slight  affinity  for  one  another,  thus 
forming  a  definite  compound,  though 
they  are  sufficiently  alike  to  prevent  that 
slight  fondness  melting  into  an  insepara¬ 
ble  and  distructive  fusion. 

Chas.  Ferry. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


“Say,”  said  the  editor’s  smart  little  son 
as  he  entered  the  store,  “do  you  keep 
knives?”  “Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  store¬ 
keeper,  “we’ve  kept  them  for  years.” 
“Well,”  returned  the  boy,  starting  for 
the  door,  “just  advertise,  and  then  you 
won’t  keep  them  so  long.” 


it  was  modeled  from  the  back  ground, 
the  general  reply  was,  an  inch  or  two. 
Imagine  their  surprise,  on  very  close  in¬ 
spection,  to  find  it  is  all  sunk  instead  of 
raised,  being  only  a  mould,  though  they 
cannot  see  it  that  way,  standing  a  few 
feet  away.  If  you  try  to  make  this  de¬ 
ception,  you  will  find  it  very  interesting, 
especially  if  you  can  get  for  a  model  a 
handsome  maiden  ;  one  just  coming  out 
of  her  teens.  But  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  get  any  plaster  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  or  you  may  be  compelled  to  move 
your  studio  to  the  wood  shed. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  kitchen  I  have 
piled  up  miniature  models  of  a  pedestal, 
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for  my  collosal  statue.  Some  models  I 
have  run  with  zinc  moulds, while  others  I 
have  modeled  in  clay,  and  moulded  in 
plaster.  From  such  moulds  I  have  pre¬ 
served  a  plaster  cast  only.  When  the 
plaster  sets,  I  remove  the  clay,  wash  out 
the  mould  with  soap,  and  fill  the  plaster 
mould  with  plaster  again,  that  I  may 
preserve  my  little  model  in  plaster.  As 
the  clay  will  dry  up,  shrinking  and 
cracking,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to 
have  your  original  made  in  plaster.  I 
remove  this  plaster  mould  from  the 
plaster  cast  by  means  of  a  chisel,  having 
to  cut  and  break  the  mould  off.  This  is 
called  waste  moulding  and  is  only  good 
for  the  one  reproduction.  When  the 
piece  is  undercut  or  intricate,  I  color 
the  first  plaster  that  I  put  on  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  blue  (stolen  from  the  blue  bag  after 
the  washing)  and  only  apply  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  coat.  The  second  coat  I 
make  pink  by  putting  in  a  little  cochi¬ 
neal.  The  third  coat  I  plaster  on  with 
only  pure  plaster,  not  mixing  it  too 
strong,  or  it  might  crack  my  fine  blue 
face.  Between  those  alternate  coats  I 
wash  a  thin  solution  of  clay  water;  this 
makes  it  easy  to  remove  one  coat  of 
plaster  from  the  other,  and  when  I  start 
to  cut  the  mould,  the  soft  plaster  outside 
separates  from  the  pink  easily,  and  the 
pink  from  the  blue.  I  go  lightly  on  the 
blue  coat,  knowing  that  when  I  strike 
the  pure  white,  I  am  cutting  that  which 
I  was  endeavoring  to  save. 

When  all  those  little  fragments  are 
put  together,  I  will  have  my  original 
model  to  mould  from,  and  start  mixing 
different  clays  and  taking  out  different 
casts  to  try  under  the  action  of  fire,  for 
results,  which  to  you  will  be  undis¬ 
covered,  as  every  one  has  his  own  clay 
bank  that  acts  differently  under  differ¬ 
ent  heats,  and  the  only  way  to  find  re¬ 
sults  is  by  practical  tests  of  heat  applied. 

Now  for  you  to  make  something  that 
has  cost  you  more  time  and  patience 
than  you  wish  to  throw  away,  you  must 
take  more  care  than  to  rashly  put  it  into 
a  brick  kiln,  and  trust  to  luck.  All  fine 
goods,  as  a  rule,  are  burned  in  saggers, 
and  there  are  sagger  kilns,  but  I  am 
only  laying  down  the  rough  rules  of 
experimenting  to  my  young  friends,  who 
can  get  a  chance  to  try  with  what  they 
have  got.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  build 
a  whole  kiln,  but  he  can  build  a  sagger. 
A  sagger  is  an  envelope  in  which  to  put 
your  ware  or  article.  It  is  constructed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  article  to  be 
burned.  Cups,  saucers  and  plates  are 
burned  in  saggers  and  kept  apart  by 


little  spurs  made  of  clay;  otherwise, 
when  their  glazes  flux,  they  would  all 
adhere  together,  each  sagger  containing 
so  many  pieces,  and  one  sagger  being 
the  cover  for  the  other.  Even  brick  are 
often  glazed  or  burned  in  saggers,  they  . 
being  built  to  contain  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  brick. 

Now,  in  your  case,  consider  how  large 
the  piece  is  you  propose  to  burn,  and 
make  your  sagger  the  desired  size.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  band  box  would  be  large  enough. 
Get  one  and  cover  it  with  clay  rolled 
out  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  If  you  have  no  sagger  or  fire 
clay  for  the  purpose,  use  what  you  have 
and  thoroughly  amalgamate  the  clay  at 
all  joints,  and  let  it  stand  until  dry;  do 
not  dry  it  too  quickly,  stop  and  plug  up 
all  cracks  and  then  thoroughly  dry, 
burn  your  sagger  in  the  brick  kiln,  and 
also  burn  a  cover  in  the  shape  of  a  slab. 
If  you  do  not  get  all  of  the  old  band 
box  out,  it  will  not  be  in  it  after  the 
first  burn,  but  I  guess  you  had  better 
take  it  out  to  give  the  sagger  a  chance 
to  dry  without  cracking.  Put  your 
work,  the  production  of  love  and  labor, 
into  it.  If  in  an  up  draft  kiln,  cover 
with  the  slab;  if  in  a  down  draft,  set 
your  article  on  the  cover  and  put  your 
terra  cotta  band  box  over  it.  You  need 
not  seal  it  tight,  but  stop  open  cracks  to 
prevent  any  current  of  heat  going  direct 
to  your  article. 

Many  have  tried  modeling,  which  is 
building  up  clay  to  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sults,  and  many  of  my  young  friends  are 
anxious  to  carve,  which  is  cutting  away 
the  clay  to  get  the  desired  results,  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  apply  sufficient  of 
the  wet  dish  cloth,  and  it  is  too  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  cover  their  work 
with  an  air  tight  tin  or  box.  It  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  mould  your 
work  and  press  a  nice  article  hollow 
and  perfect,  and  to  do  it  well  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrated  in  the  output  of  art 
porcelain  ware,  where  one  sees  so  many 
“seconds”  and  so  few  “firsts.” 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  my 
first  experience  that  has  been  repeated  so 
often  by  young  modelers,  who  want  their 
work  burned  just  as  they  left  it;  but, 
alas,  when  the  kiln  is  opened,  it  is  not 
all  there.  No  practical  burner  who 
has  had  this  experience,  now  guarantees 
safe  delivery  from  the  kiln  for  amatuers, 
or  even  the  professional. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  ambitious 
enough  to  have  me  make  his  bust 
was  much  interested  in  the  process  of 
modeling,  and  to  entertain  him  I  un¬ 


dertook  to  strike  a  few  lightning  carica¬ 
tures,  and  among  the  last  endeavors 
was  a  negro  of  a  very  exaggerated  type. 
My  friend  having  exhausted  all  the  time 
at  his  disposal,  left  with  the  promise  to 
sit  for  his  bust  on  the  morrow.  He  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  promised  time ;  I  found 
my  negio  model  getting  rather  stiff  in 
the  dry  atmosphere ;  nevertheless,  I 
went  to  work  to  transform  him  into  my 
handsome  friend,  and  after  several  sit¬ 
tings,  I  succeeded  in  producing  a  bust 
that  was  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  It 
was  duly  dried  and  criticised  by  his 
numerous  friends.  He  had  a  great 
anxiety  to  see  it  in  an  imperishable 
material, so  I  undertook  to  burn  it, and  he 
was  on  hand  when  the  kiln  was  opened. 
Oh  law,  it  was  not  him,  but  it  was  a  very 
good  one  of  all  that  was  left  of  the  ex¬ 
aggerated,  contorted  darkey,  wearing  a 
grin  of  defiance, as  we  stared  at  it  in  blank 
dismay.  Fragments  of  my  friend’s  nose 
and  curled  corners  of  his  mustache  were 
picked  up  later  in  the  kiln. 

I  remodeled  his  bust,  exhausting  my 
patience,  but  he  was  never  satisfied.  It 
was  the  other  one  he  wanted,  but  it  was 
gone  where  all  good  negroes  go. 

M.  Jay. 


BRICK  PAYED  STREETS. 

S.  Burgess,  City  Engineer,  Decatur,  Ill., 
speaking  of  brick  pavements  says:  “We 
have  about  twelve  miles  of  vitrified  brick 
street  pavements  in  our  city.  The  first 
was  laid  in  1884.  About  equally  divid¬ 
ed  as  between  business  and  residence 
streets,  some  in  use  where  our  heaviest 
hauling  is  done.  Contractors  do  not 
guarantee  the  life  of  the  pavement.  All 
depends  on  the  quality  of  brick.  The 
present  condition  of  our  oldest  brick 
pavement  is  good.  As  to  the  average 
cost  per  year  for  repairs,  based  on  con¬ 
tract  price,  it  is  uncertain;  say  1  per 
cent.  The  brick  pavement  is  not  noisy 
it  is  not  slippery.  We  have  some  on  6 
degree  grade,  but  4  degree  should  be 
the  maximum.  Our  brick  are  2x4x8- 
inch,  x*ound  corners.  My  opinion  is  that 
their  use  will  become  general.” 


It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Commissioners  that  to 
allow  three  minutes  to  look  at  each  ex¬ 
hibit  that  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Columbia  Exposition  at  Chicago  it 
would  take  a  person  thirty  years  to  see 
the  fair  allowing  ten  hours  a  day.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  there  is 
to  see. — Ex. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  BRICKWORK. 


BY  J.  A.  REEP. 

IT  IS  curious  to  note  how  the 
method  of  measuring  brickwork 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  almost  invariably  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  antagonism  between  the  brick¬ 
layers  and  their  employers.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  contractors,  but  the  own¬ 
ers  of  buildings,  who  hired  the  mason, 
or  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  building 
of  the  brick  walls.  The  owner  or  firm 
proposing  to  erect  a  house  or  store 
building  is  obliged  to  put  up  a 
brick  structure.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  he  begins  to  make  an 
estimate  on  the  amount  of  brick 
required,  as  upon  this  must  de¬ 
pend  the  size  of  building.  He 
first  asks  a  brick  mason  how  many 
brick  will  be  required  to  lay  a 
cubic  foot  of  wall,  and  recieves  for 
an  answer,  from  one  man,  twenty- 
one,  from  another,  twenty -two, 
and  still  another  says,  twenty.  He 
looks  around,  secures  the  brick 
and  builds  up  a  cube  to  represent 
a  cubic  foot,  and  learns  that 
twenty  and  one-fourth  bricks  are 
sufficient. 

With  this  as  a  guide,  he  care¬ 
fully  estimates  the  wall  and  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  proposed  building. 

He  measures  all  the  openings  and 
deducts  them  from  the  contents 
of  the  wall  and  arrives  at  what  he 
considers  an  approximate  amount 
of  brick  required. 

Masons  and  contractors  bid  on 
the  brickwork  at  a  stated  price  per 
thousand.  The  contract  is  awarded 
and  the  work  goes  on  happily  un¬ 
til  completion.  Then  a  dispute 
arises  as  to  the  amount  of  brick  used  in 
the  walls.  The  mason  asks  that  he  be 
paid  for  the  walls  counted  solid.  He 
also  counts  twenty-one  brick  to  the 
cubic  foot.  The  proprietor  makes  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  wall,  and  inquiry 
elicits  the  fact  that  there  has  been  many 
thousands  of  brick  delivered  in  amount 
less  than  in  the  masons  estimate  in  wall 
measurement.  The  proprietor  feels  ag¬ 
grieved  that  the  mason  should  ask  pay 
for  that  which  he  has  not  furnished. 
The  custom  of  measurement  adopted  by 
masons  is  a  matter  which  does  not  con¬ 
cern  him,  and  is  frequently  left  for  the 
courts  to  determine. 


There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
brick,  therefore  the  size  of  a  wall  which 
a  given  number  of  bricks  will  produce 
is  uncertain.  The  mason  is  fortified  in 
his  demands  by  a  custom  long  estab¬ 
lished  and  defended  therein  by  the 
Bricklayers  Union,  which  makes  the 
rules  governing  the  size  and  amount  of 
brick  in  the  cubic  foot,  as  well  as  the 
price  per  thousand  for  laying  in  the 
wall. 

There  is  great  need  of  some  well  es¬ 
tablished  standard  for  the  measurement 
of  brick  work,  made  to  conform  with  the 
standard  size  of  brick,  as  adopted  by  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  At  present  the  rules  gov¬ 


erning  measurements  vary  considerable 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
contractors  measure  by  the  rod.  Again, 
you  will  come  across  others  who  insist 
on  measuring  by  the  perch.  If  they 
were  asked  to  define  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rod  and  perch,  the  answer 
would  be,  “A  great  deal  of  difference.  A 
rod  is  16$  feet  and  a  perch  is  25  feet,  or 
very  near  it.” 

The  old  rule  of  our  arithmetics  taught 
us  that  16$  feet  make  one  rod,  perch,  or 
pole,  and  we  supposed  that  it  would 
always  remain  at  that.  But  the  stone 
mason  in  measuring  his  work  measured 
double  faced  wall,  one  foot  in  thickness, 


by  the  rod,  and  all  that  was  below  the 
surface  with  single  face,  as  18  inches 
thick  and  designates  each  16$  feet  as  a 
perch.  There  is  in  reality  24$  feet 
(cubic  feet)  in  each  rod  of  face  measure, 
but  for  convenience  in  counting,  the 
one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot  was  added  to 
the  perch  and  called  25  feet.  As  founda¬ 
tion  work  came  to  be  built  more  ex¬ 
tensively  of  brick,  the  measurements 
were  disignated  as  by  the  rod  or  by  the 
perch,  thereby  becoming  confused.  We 
believe  a  rod,  perch,  or  pole  is  16$  feet, 
whether  applied  to  linear  measure  or  to 
16$  cubic  feet  of  brick  or  stone  wall,  and 
if  a  brick  mason  or  stone  mason  meas¬ 
ures  the  superficial  surface  of  a 
wall,  it  is  reckoned  in  rods,  perches 
or  poles,  and  any  fractional  part 
of  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  part  of  a 
rod,  perch  or  pole. 

The  cubic  foot  is  perhaps  the 
best  method  in  use  to  measure 
brickwork,  as  the  brick  are  made 
to  conform  rapidly  to  the  space 
occupied  by  a  cubic  foot;  and  do 
not  vary  but  little  from  20$  brick 
to  the  foot. 

Ordinary  brick  are  about  8 
inches  in  length,  and  with  the 
mortar  joint  about  half  that  in 
width,  so  that  each  brick  on  the 
flat  will  give  a  horizontal  surface 
of  about  82  square  inches,  or  4$ 
brick  to  the  foot  square. 

Brick,  as  usually  laid,  require  9 
courses  in  height  to  each  twenty- 
four  inches,  or  4$  courses  to  each 
foot  in  height  4$  courses,  with 
4$  brick  to  each  course,  gives  20$ 
brick  to  the  cubic  foot.  Waste, 
cutting  and  closer  joints  will  easily 
require  an  allowance  of  f  of  a 
brick  to  each  cubic  foot,  and  21 
brick  will  be  found  a  very  con¬ 
venient  figure  for  estimating  the 
number  of  brick  required  for  a 
wall  of  a  given  size  and  thickness.  This 
is  based  on  the  standard  size  of  brick. 

To  lose  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
each  course  of  brick  is  a  loss  of  one  inch 
in  height  of  the  wall  in  every  eight 
courses,  or  one  foot  in  height  in  every 
20  feet.  This  is  made  evident  in  facing 
up  with  pressed  brick  fronts.  Both  the 
brick  and  mortar  joint  being  thinner 
than  in  the  wall  back  of  it,  it  can  only 
be  bonded  together  and  only  partially 
then,  at  each  recurring  sixth,  seventh  or 
eighth  course,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  thickness  and  thinness  of  the  two 
different  kinds  of  brick. 

This,  at  first  sight,  may  look  like  a 
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small  item;  but  if  it  is  practiced  on 
both  the  height  and  girth  of  the  wall 
by  shortening  the  bricks,  then  the  loss 
is  two  fold.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  subject.  The  brickmason  or  con¬ 
tractor  sometimes  lives  in  a  section 
where  building  sand  is  much  cheaper 
than  brick,  and  with  no  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  brick  he  is  using,  he  mixes 
his  mortar  as  lean  as  he  dare  with  small 
allowance  of  sand,  and  where  brickwork 
is  built  by  wall  measurement,  then  his 
object  is  to  save  his  brick  at  the  expense 
of  the  mortar.  He,  with  a  heavy  mdrtar 
joint,  makes  a  gain  correspondingly  as 
great  as  the  small  brick  is  in  favor  of 
the  bnckmaker. 

The  brick  walls  with  large  mortar 
joints  are  weaker,  and  liable  to.  be 
crushed  or  cracked.  Lean  mortar  is 
not  a  good  cement,  and  is  subject  to  de¬ 
cay  or  disintegration  by  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  thereby  rendering  the  wall 
weak  or  unsightly. 

The  loss  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
each  8  courses  on  a  wall  60  feet  high, 
with  the  five  walls,  foundation,  inside 
walls  and  chimney,  etc.,  of  an  ordinary 
store  building,  would  be  about  550 
cubic  feet,  or  11,550  bricks,  counting  21 
to  each  foot,  or  if  the  gain  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  can  be  made  by  the  selection 
of  the  right  man  to  run  up  the  leads  or 
corners,  it  is  just  as  desirable  to  do  so 
in  his  own  favor  that  way.  The  con¬ 
tractor  furnishing  brick  by  the  thous¬ 
and  scales  up  one  side.  The  brickma¬ 
son  laying  by  the  thousand  scales  down 
on  the  other,  and,  as  before  remarked, 
it  is  the  frequent  cause  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  owners  of  buildings  and  the 
builder. 

My  experience  in  the  trade  for  a 
number  of  years,  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  that  many  men  are  deterred 
from  using  brick  for  their  dwellings  be¬ 
cause  of  this. 


Written  for  the  Clat-Worker. 

BANK  CHECKS  AS  MONEY. 


A  check  is  always  supposed  to  be 
drawn  against  funds;  and  there  is  much 
authority  for  holding  it  to  be  in  some 
important,  respects,  an  appropriation  of 
those  funds.  As  soon  as  the  drawee  has 
notice  of  it,  he  is  ordinarily  bound  to 
pay  it;  and  a  bank  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  affect  the  right  of  a  holder 
of  a  check  to  the  funds  in  its  hands  by 
refusing  to  pay  it  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a 
drawee  who  has  refused  to  accept  a  bill 


of  exchange  cannot  be  sued  by  the  payee, 
upon  that  bill,  without  special  reason 
for  his  refusal  to  accept.  If  a  check  is 
drawn  upon  a  bank,  the  bank  must 
have  something  of  the  same  power  and 
security.  And  as,  in  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  the  bank  acts  only  as  the  agent  of 
the  depositor  and  drawer,  and  the  bank 
would  be  justified  in  refusing,  and  would 
be  bound  to  refuse,  to  pay  a  check,  if 
directed  to  refuse  payment  by  the 
drawer.  A  bank  may  be  liable  to  a 
holder  of  a  check  for  a  wanton  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  refusal  to  pay  the  check,  whereby 
the  holder  lost  the  funds,  and  only  in 
such  cases  could  any  action  be  main¬ 
tained  against  the  bank  for  the  refusal. 
One  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  holder 
of  a  check,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  bank 
to  pay  it,  having  sufficient  funds  of  the 
drawer  to  meet  it,  cannot  maintain  an 
action  against  the  bank,  is  the  existence 
of  such  a  right  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  drawer,  who  may  sue  the  bank  for 
the  wrong  done,  or  for  the  breach  of  the 
implied  contract  to  honor  promptly  the 
customer’s  checks.  In  such  an  action 
nominal  damages  may  be  recovered, 
though  no  actual  damage  is  shown;  the 
jury  have  a  right  to  presume  that  the 
wrongful  refusal  to  pay  the  check  would 
be  to  some  extent  injurious  to  one  in 
trade  in  every  case,  and  may  take  into 
consideration  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequences  of  such  refusal,  and  award 
such  damages  as  they  may  judge  to  be 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  dishonor.  Where  a 
check  is  drawn  payable  to  order,  if  it  is 
lost  or  stolen  before  it  is  endorsed,  the 
loss  does  not  fall  upon  the  drawer  or 
the  drawee;  for  the  bank  cannot  pay  it 
before  indorsement.  Sometimes  they 
are  drawn  to  order  merely  to  secure  the 
receipt  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it 
is  drawn,  whatever  the  reason  of  this 
may  be,  if  a  bank  pay  a  check  so  drawn, 
and  with  a  forged  indorsement,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  paid  a  check  with 
the  drawer’s  name  forged.  In  New 
York,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  draw  checks  payable  “to  the 
order  of  bills  payable,”  or  to  the  order 
of  a  number,  or  by  some  similar  phrase, 
to  express  that  negotiability,  which  only 
exists  in  connection  with  the  word 
order.  But  as  such  check  cannot  be 
indorsed  by  any  party,  it  has  been  held 
to  be  a  check  payable  to  bearer,  and  of 
course  transferable  by  delivery.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  word  “memorandum,” 
or  “mem,”  written  upon  a  check  would 
not  aflect  the  right  of  the  holder.  There 


is  a  well  known  custom  in  all  our  com¬ 
mercial  cities  of  drawing  and  using 
checks  in  this  form,  merely  as  due-bills, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  “memorandum 
checks.”  It  is  also  usual  to  run  a  pen 
through  the  name  of  the  bank;  as  if 
this  were  omitted,  and  the  name  of  the 
bank  left,  the  holder  might  lawfully 
present  it  and  demand  payment. 

As  a  check  is  payable  on  present¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  presented  for  accept¬ 
ance,  but  must  be  presented  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  charge  the  drawer  or 
indorser,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  drawee. 
The  fact  that  it  is  presumed  to  be 
drawn  against  deposited  funds  makes  it 
of  even  greater  importance  than  in  the 
case  of  a  bill  that  a  check  should  be 
presented,  and  that  the  drawer  should 
be  notified  of  the  nonpayment,  and  that 
he  and  any  indorser  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  neglect  of  notice.  If  a  check 
is  presented  long  after  date,  and  is 
refused  payment,  not  on  account  of  a 
failure,  but  because  the  drawer  has 
closed  his  account  or  withdrawn  his 
funds,  the  drawer  is  still  liable.  As 
between  the  holder  of  a  check  and  the 
indorser  of  it,  or  the  transferrer  and  the 
drawer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
must  be  presented  for  payment  within 
a  reasonable  time.  But  as  between  the 
holder  and  the  drawer,  the  drawer  is 
not  discharged  by  any  delay  of  present¬ 
ment,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has 
been  injured,  as  by  the  failure  of  the 
drawee,  or  a  change  in  the  state  of  ac¬ 
counts  or  otherwise. 

It  is  quite  common  to  present  a  check 
not  for  payment,  but  to  be  marked  and 
certified  as  good,  which  is  usually  done 
by  the  cashier,  upon  whom  it  is  drawn, 
writing  upon  it,  “Good,”  over  his  signa¬ 
ture,  and  then  it  circulates,  or  is  trans¬ 
mitted,  as  cash.  This  marking  or  certi¬ 
fying,  is  called  in  some  cases  “accept¬ 
ance.”  It  has  the  same  effect  as  accept¬ 
ance  and  creates  an  immediate  and 
positive  engagement  of  the  bank  to  pay 
the  check.  As  to  authority  of  a  teller 
or  cashier  of  a  bank  to  certify  checks  in 
this  way,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  his 
general  power  or  duty,  or  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  office.  But  the  bank  may, 
by  vote,  confer  this  power  upon  an  offi¬ 
cer.  And  even  if  the  power  is  conferred 
with  limitations,  as  a  thing  to  be  done 
only  when,  actually  in  funds,  still  if  the 
officers  use  this  power  collusively  with  a 
customer,  and  in  fraud  of  the  bank,  the 
bank  is  held  in  favor  of  one  who,  in 
good  faith  takes  such  certified  paper  for 
value. 
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BY  THE  WAY  SKETCHES. 


serted  of  late.  Take  Mr.  Isaacs,  a  fez,  a 
yard  of  red  calico,  wind  the  latter  round 


The  Clay-Worker’s  Correspondent  and 
Artist  Very  Much  on  the  Spot. 

VEN  dukes  “go  broke.” 
And  I  hear  that  the  In¬ 
fanta  Eulalia  is  going 
to  have  her  allowance 
cut  down.  All  this  is 
very  discouraging  to 
young  men  and  young 
ladies  who  intend  to  go 
into  the  duke  and  in¬ 
fanta  business.  I  hon¬ 
estly  feel  sorry  for  the  Duke  of  Veraqua 
but  not  sorry  enough  to  chip  in  when 
the  hat  is  passed.  If  he  is  really  so 
so  hard  up  he  can  sell  the  sketch  I 
made  of  him  and  gave  him  as  a  souvenir 
to  take  back  to  Spain.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sketch  as  you  may  see  by  this  copy. 

As  a  mere  suggestion  I  should  think 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  per¬ 
petuate  Major  Han¬ 
dy’s  whiskers  in 
terra  cotta  and 
give  them  a 
prominent 
place  in  the 
memorial 
building.  The 
genial  Major 
may  fade  away, 
but  his.  lovely  pink 
whiskers  will  live  for- 
e  v  e  r  —  in  Chicago’s 
memory  at  least. 

By  the  way,  has  it 
ever  occured  to  you 
that  there  is  a  close  similarity  between 
the  Algerians,  Turks,  Arabs,  Egyptians, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  orientals  and  semi¬ 
orientals  of  the  Midway,  and  our  old 
friends  of  South  Clark  street,  who  stand 
outside  of  ricketty  clothing  stores  and 


who  with  an  horizontal  wave  of  the  hand 
invite  you  to  “Shtep  in  shide  and  look 
at  der  beryootful  coatsh,  yoost  shtep  in 
and  puy  a  bair  of  bants.”  At  any  rate 
South  Clark  street  looks  awfully  de- 


the  fez,  place  some  on  Mr.  Isaac’s  head 
and  you  have  a  very  good  article  of  turk 
variety. 

As  for  the  wild  men  of  the  Dahomey 
village,  nine  out  of  ten  are  men  who 


couldn’t  get  back  to  work  after  the 
strike  of  the  colored  waiters  down  town. 
About  the  only  genuine  Midwayers  are 
the  snake  charmers.  The  ordinary 


colored,  brother  or  sematic  cousin 
does’nt  monkey  with  snakes,  except  the 
bottled  kind. 

A  few  days  ago  I  espied  a  rather  awk¬ 
ward  looking  Columbian  guard  who 
had  an  expression  that  was  familiar. 
Strolling  up  to  him  I  said  “Excuse  me 
but  while  your  name  is  familiar,  your 
face  has  escaped  me.”  He  saw  the  jig 


was  up  and  at  once  acknowledged  to  me 
that  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Gore ,  and  that  he  was  masquerading  as 
a  World’s  Fair  guard  for  a  day  in  order 
to  write  up  his  experience — as  if  experi¬ 
ence  was  required  by  a  Columbian 
guard.  Charles  Lederer. 

BUSINESS  GRIT. 


“Be  Arm,  one  constant  element  of  luck, 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck.” 

The  man  who  never  had  financial 
reverses  cannot  possibly  know  whether 
there  is  any  grit  in  him.  The  man  who 
fails,  then  rises,  is  really  great. 

Peter  Cooper  failed  in  making  hats, 
as  a  cabinet  maker,  locomotive  builder 
and  grocer,  but  he  tried  and  tried  again 
until  he  stood  upon  his  feet  alone  sun- 
crowned,  and  gave  a  million  dollars  to 
help  the  poor  boys  in  all  time  to  come. 

Horace  Greely  failed  four  times  but 
he  succeeded  in  founding  the  Tribune. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  succeed 
financially  in  early  life — he  did,  how¬ 


ever,  what  he  found  before  him.  He 
chopped  wood,  made  rails,  rowed  flat 
boats,  kept  a  country  store,  surveyed 
land,  etc.,  all  the  while  gathering  force 
to  make  a  grand  character  for  all  time. 

Business  friends,  the  way  may  not 
seem  clear,  but  use  all  the  means  that 
come  to  your  hand,  be  alert,  persistent, 
in  a  word,  have  business  grit,  and  in  a 
hundred  instances,  the  things  which 
seem  to  lie  in  the  way,  viewed  from  a 
distance,  will  be  easily  turned  to  your 
favor  when  you  get  to  them.  Do  not 
slacken  your  energy,  or  fail  to  use  the 
means  at  command,  to  drive  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Waiting  for  something  to  “turn 
up,”  like  Wilkins  Micawber,  will  never 
bring  business  prosperity.  Better  tram¬ 
ple  on  impossibilities  and  crown  j'our 
efforts  with  a  splendid  success. — Drain¬ 
age  Journal. 
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STREET  PAVING  BRICK, 


Second  Paper. 


5  BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 

fv^HE  ever  increasing  demand  of 
these  times  is  for  men  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  the 
principles  of  brickmaking  in 
every  branch,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  have  thus 
qualified  themselves  to  take 
positions  of  responsibility.  How 
to  attain  this  knowledge,  expe¬ 
ditiously  and  economically,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  presented  to  our  readers.  I 
propose  the  application  of  the  common- 
sense  principles  which  govern  those 
who  seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  other 
professions.  The  man  who  proposes  to 
become  a  physician  enters  a  college  of 
medicine,  and  there  acquires  such  a 
store  of  knowledge  as  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  whole  lifetime  of  em¬ 
pirical  practice  (even  if  the  law  allowed 
such  a  thing).  The  young  man  who 
contemplates  a  mercantile  life,  most 
frequently  takes  a  course  in  a  business 
college,  and  so  with  other  pursuits.  No 
one  supposes  that  these  young  men,  as 
they  emerge  from  their  colleges,  with 
their  diplomas  in  hand,  have  nothing 
more  to  learn.  Indeed,  they  will  yet 
learn  a  great  deal,  but  they  have  quali¬ 
fied  themselves  to  begin  their  life  work. 
The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  what  to 
many  will  seem  a  startling  and  imprac¬ 
tical  proposition,  viz.,  the  establishment 
of  a  college  or  institution  for  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  science  of  brickmaking  in  all 
its  branches,  and  other  kindred  clay¬ 
working  subjects.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  fully  describe  all  the  requirements  of 
such  an  institution,  but  I  will  outline  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  features.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  it  should  be  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  in  some  Central  State,  thoroughly 
accessible  by  trunk  lines  of  railway  from 
all  over  the  country.  It  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  thoroughly  disinterested 
in  any  make  of  machinery,  patent  kilns, 
patent  dryers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  its  facu  ty 
should  be  above  the  influence  of  any 
such  connections.  At  the  same  time, 
one  of  its  principal  objects  should  be  to 
instruct  the  students  in  the  peculiar 
features  of  every  machine,  dryer,  kiln, 
and,  in  fact,  eveiy  appliance  known  to 
the  brickmaking  business.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  a  first-class  laboratory, 
with  a  competent  chemist  in  charge, 


who  should  teach  the  students  how  to 
make  analysis  of  clays,  and  the  uses 
of  analysis  in  estimating  the  value  of 
clays  for  different  purposes.  There 
should  be  lectures  on  every  possible 
phase  of  the  subject,  including  the 
origin  and  formation  of  clays,  the  differ¬ 
ent  geological  periods  to  which  they 
belong,  the  distinctions  between  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  clay,  and  how  to  produce 
these  different  varieties  by  artificial 
means,  the  theories  of  shrinkage  and 
drying  of  clays,  the  attainment  of  defi¬ 
nite,  positive  results  by  specified  formu¬ 
lae  of  mixtures,  the  glazing  and  enamel¬ 
ing  of  brick,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
round  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
every  kind  of  brick, — common,  pressed, 
paving,  fire,  enameled,  etc.  These  lec¬ 
tures  should  be  supplemented  by  actual 
demonstrations  in  the  modus  operand i 
of  positive  bona  fide  brickmaking  and 
burning,  the  gang  being  entirely  made 
up,  if  possible,  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  theory  and  practice  would 
go  hand  in  hand,  technical  and  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  would  both  be  ac¬ 
quired,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a 
class  would  be  graduated  from  which 
would  be  evolved  the  ideal  brickmakers 
of  the  future.  Several  other  features 
might  also  be  mentioned.  The  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  conducted  on  as  wide 
a  variety  of  clays  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  students  might  become  familiar 
with  the  difference  in  treatment  required- 
There  would  be  some  expense  in  bring¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  clay  from  distant 
points.  This  difficulty  would  be  partly 
met,  and  at  the  same  time  another  pur¬ 
pose  served,  in  the  case  of  parties  send¬ 
ing  clays  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested. 
New  enterprises  are  being  projected 
nearly  every  day, and  the  parties  interest¬ 
ed  are  generally  desirous  of  having  their 
clays  practically  tested  beforehand.  From 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  such 
parties  from  all  over  the  country,  I  am 
certain  that  the  majority  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  clays  tested  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  competent  authority  of  this 
kind,  and  after  the  fact  becomes  suffi¬ 
ciently  known,  there  would  rarely  be  a 
lack  of  samples  to  work  upon. 

It  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  all 
the  leading  makers  of  brick  machinery 
and  appliances  send  their  machines  to 
be  set  up  and  run  in  these  practical  ex¬ 
periments.  One  each  of  the  three  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  (dry  press,  stiff-plastic, 
and  soft  mud),  could  be  set  up  at  the 


same  time,  the  question  of  priority  and 
time  of  operation  of  each  machine  being 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 
By  this  means  the  students  would  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  operation  of  all 
the  leading  machines  and  the  special 
features  of  each,  and  by  the  changing  of 
the  machines  they  would  learn  much  in 
regard  to  setting  up  and  starting  of 
brick  machinery,  and  not  be  entirely 
dependent  on  the  experts  sent  out  by 
the  builders. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  are  crude, 
and  possibly  impractical,  yet  none  are 
unworthy  of  consideration,  while  the 
idea  as  a  whole  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  worthy  of  adoption.  It  may  be 
asked  if  a  graduate  of  such  an  institution 
as  suggested  could  consider  himself  per¬ 
fect.  I  answer,  NO, — no  more  than  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  college  could 
be  regarded  as  a  perfect  physician.  But 
the  immense  value  of  such  a  course  of, 
study  and  training  as  has  been  indicated, 
could  be  questioned  only  by  a  fool. 

The  question  of  who  should  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  not 
easy  to  determine.  It  would  be  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  interests  and  object 
of  our  National  Association  to  take  the 
matter  up,  but  even  if  it  were  not  found 
convenient  to  do  this  as  an  Association, 
the  most  proper  and  suitable  time  and 
place  to  bring  it  to  the  front  is  at  our 
Annual  Convention,  where  meu  of  un¬ 
questioned  ability  for  such  a  work  will 
be  met  together.  It  has  been  recently 
stated  that  among  the  manufacturing 
interests  that  of  brickmaking  is  only 
exceeded  in  value  and  importance  by 
the  iron  business.  If  that  be  so,  is  it 
not  time  that  those  who  have  charge  of 
such  immense  interests  should  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  training  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art?  I  therefore 
trust  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  readers 
of  this  representative  journal. 

I  am  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  digression  from  the  real  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  for  this  article,  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  I  have  just 
treated  of  led  me  to  write  on  it  at  greater 
length  than  I  at  first  had  any  idea  of. 
Therefore,  with  this  explanation  I  will 
resume  the.  paving  brick  question  in  a 
continuation  of  this  article  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

P.  S. — I  want  to  say  to  Bro.  Morrison 
that  the  above  was,  for  the  most  part, 
written  before  I  read  his  remarks  on  the 
same  subject  in  August  number  of  the 
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Clay-Worker.  Hence  he  will  acquit 
me  of  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  It 
is  only  another  case  of  the  same  brilliant 
idea  being  conceived  by  two  great  minds 
at  once.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
the  Scotchman  who  on  hearing  a  noted 
lecturer  give  expression  to  some  ideas 
that  coincided  very  closely  with  those  in 
his  own  mind  remarked,  “Hae’s  a  clever 
mon  tliot,  hae  jost  thenks  as  aw  thenk.” 
Of  course,  I  think  Bro.  Morrison  is  a 
“clever  mon.”  A.  C. 

Note. — This  series  of  papers  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Clay-Worker  by  Mr. 
Crossley  early  in  1892  but  for  various 
reasons  we  have  deferred  publishing 
same  till  now. — Ed. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  79. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

OST  brick  plants  use  steam  power 
now  and  all  the  brickmakers  who 
use  steam  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  boiler  explosions.  We  occasionally 
hear  of  explosions  at  brick  plants  as 
well  as  at  other  kinds  of  factories.  The 
writer,  at  the  risk  of  being  jumped  upon 
by  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  engi¬ 
neers,  will  venture  to  discuss  the  much 
debated  cause  of  boiler  explosions — not 
being  a  practical  engineer — from  the 
standpoint  of  observation  and  reflection. 
I  have  seen  the  wreck  and  ruin  caused 
by  two  explosions  of  batteries  of  boilers, 
five  in  one  battery  and  four  in  another, 
where  large  boilers  20  feet  in  length 
were  thrown  400  yards,  leaving  destruc¬ 
tion  and  death  in  their  wake,  rending 
large  buildings  of  iron  in  twain,  leaving 
no  room  to  doubt  that  terrific  force 
hurled  them  from  their  foundations  of 
brick  and  stone.  It  does  not  seem  reas¬ 
onable  or  possible  that  high  steam  pres¬ 
sure  could  do  this.  The  force  exerted 
by  an  explosion  is  too  great  for  steam 
pressure  of  from  50  pounds  to  100 
pounds  per  square  inch.  A  boiler  with 
a  pressure  of  100  pounds  pressure  per 
inch  will  not  blow  up  if  the  safety  valve 
is  thrown  open  and  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  rush  out.  If  a  flue  gives  way  there  is 
no  explosion,  although  steam  is  released 
suddenly.  This  would  go  to  prove  that 
pressure  mentioned  above  would  not 
exert  the  force  shown  at  explosions. 
Steam  pressure  in  an  ordinary  boiler 
increases  gradually.  With  all  the  heat 
the  best  coal  will  generate,  it  takes  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  to  raise  pressure  from  50 
to  100  pounds.  Boilers  explode  when 
the  pressure  immediately  preceding  the 


explosion  was  ordinary,  hence  it  cannot 
be  attributed  to  high  pressure  of  steam. 
The  U.  S.  government  caused  some  old 
boilers  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  be  tested 
to  determine  at  what  pressure  they 
would  give  way  with  the  best  coal  and 
wood.  The  pressure  was  brought  to  300 
pounds  per  inch  and  yet  there  was  no 
explosion.  Boilers,  sometimes,  under 
high  pressure,  give  way  at  some  weak 
point;  the  steam  simply  rushes  out  and 
the  boiler  remains  in  place. 

The  question  arises  if  explosions  are 
not  caused  by  high  pressure  of  steam — 
What  is  the  cause?  The  humble  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer,  is,  that  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  explosions  are  caused  by  water 
in  the  boiler  running  too  low,  exposing 
the  crown  shaft  or  roof  of  fire  box,  in  a 
flue  boiler,  or  below  tubes  in  a  tubular 
boiler,  allowing  those  surfaces  to  become 
red  hot,  then  when  the  water  arises  and 
comes  in  contact  with  this  heated  sur¬ 
face  the  result  is  an  explosive  force  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  strong  walls  and  build¬ 
ings.  The  explanation  of  this  force,  or 
how  it  is  so  quickly  generated,  must  be 
left  to  the  scientist. 

That  explosions  are  caused  by  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “low  water”  seems 
conclusive.  It  is  true  that  the  engineer 
nearly  always  say  there  were  two  gauges 
of  water — that  is,  if  he  can  be  found — 
when  the  boiler  exploded.  This  is  ma¬ 
terial..  If  he  didn’t  have  plenty,  he  was 
clearly  responsible  for  the  explosion. 
We  give  a  case  to  illustrate : 

The  writer  was  on  a  brick  works  in 
Norfolk,  Va.;  a  new  portable  boiler  was 
in  operation  there.  We  heard  a  great 
noise  at  the  boiler  of  escaping  steam, 
which  soon  filled  the  engine  house.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  proprietor  and  en¬ 
gineer  began  to  investigate  the  matter. 
The  engineer  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  boiler  when  the 
trouble  occurred.  He  replied:  “I  had 
two  gauges  of  water  in  the  boiler.”  He 
claimed  to  be  an  old  steamboat  engi¬ 
neer.  As  the  steam  appeared  to  come 
from  the  fire  box  the  engineer  thought 
it  had  given  way  in  the  flues,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  water  escaping  anywhere, 
and,  if  he  had  two  gauges,  where  was 
the  water?  The  writer  suggested  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  safety  plug  in  the 
crown  sheet.  Upon  examination  we 
found  there  had  been  one  there  but  it 
had  melted  and  fallen  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  steam  rushed  into  the  fire  box 
through  the  opening  thus  made.  This 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  engineer 
did  not  have  two  gauges,  or  even  one 


gauge  of  water,  but  that  the  water  was 
below  the  crown  sheet,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  safety  plug,  the  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker  might  not  have  had 
this  infliction  to  bear.  If  that  engineer 
had  started  his  pump  and  caused  water 
to  flow  over  that  red  hot  crown  sheet, 
there  would  have  been  an  explosion. 
That  safety  plug  prevented  a  serious 
accident  and  caused  that  engineer  to 
lose  his  job. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  an  eneineer 
may  be  mistaken  about  having  plenty 
of  water.  He  is  deceived.  The  water  is 
foaming,  or  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  glass  gauge.  How  shall  we 
lessen  the  chances  of  an  explosion  ? 
First,  have  a  practical  engineer,  sober 
and  reliable.  Have  an  unfailing  supply 
of  the  best  water  you  can  get.  Then 
have  the  very  best  and  surest  appliance 
to  force  the  water  into  the  boiler — a 
standard  inspirator  or  injector,  one  that 
will  work  all  the  time  that  it  is  needed. 
Do  not  require  your  engineer  to  do  too 
much.  If  he  has  a  large  engine,  have  a 
fireman  to  assist  him.  The  engineer, 
however,  should  know  that  his  fireman 
is  doing  his  duty.  Neither  should  he 
depend  entirely  upon  his  gauges  to  tell 
him  how  much  water  is  in  the  boilers; 
he  should  soon  learn  how  much  water 
he  uses  to  furnish  the  power  required. 
If  he  shuts  off'  the  water  and  finds  after 
running  sometime  the  water  still  shows 
as  high  as  ever,  he  should  notice  this, 
and  conclude  that  the  water  was  foam¬ 
ing  and  the  gauges  deceiving  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  starts  his 
pump  or  inspirator,  the  water  fails  to 
rise,  find  the  cause  at  once.  First  of  all, 
he  should  ascertain  whether  there  was 
water  in  the  tank,  if  there  is,  then  look 
to  the  pump.  An  engineer  should 
never  start  his  pump  ij  he  don't  knmv  lww 
the  water  is  in  the  boiler.  By  making  this 
mistake  countless  explosions  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

It  might  be  proper  here  to  offer  some 
suggestions  about  keeping  the  boilers 
clean  and  free  from  mud  and  lime 
deposits.  We  will  leave  this  to  some 
one  more  competent. 

This  subject  is  an  interesting  one  to 
every  man  using  steam,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  if  this  little  article  provokes 
some  discussion  on  the  subject,  from 
some  of  the  able  engineers  that  read  the 
great  clay  journal.  We  will  all  then 
learn  something  of  great  value  to  us, 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  safer  the 
lives  of  our  employes,  and  we  should 
throw  every  safe-guard  within  our 
power  around  the  men  who  are  exposed 
to  explosions  while  performing  their 
duties. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  repeat,  keep 
plenty  of  wader  in  boiler , 
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interesting  things  occur  in  the  ranks  of 
the  very  people  who  are  looking  at  the 
sights.  The  “crowd”  is  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  show.  Such  varieties  of  peo¬ 
ple,  such  aggregations  of  diverse  charac¬ 
ters.  One  forgets  the  great  things  about 
and  marvels  over  these  two  legged  bits 
of  God’s  handiwork.  They  are  marvel¬ 
ous.  Clay?  Yes,  human  clay.  Some 
are  well-baked  specimens;  others  are 
cracked,  crazed,  warped,  good  and  bad, 
but  one  and  all,  intent  upon  seeing, 
yet  some  see  naught  of  each  other.  It 
is  an  interesting  case  of  but  one  object 
in  view :  “To  see  the  Exposition.” 

As  we  have  heretofore  delved  into 
the  clay  of  the  Exposition.  Let  us  now 
see  what  we  can  find  in  the  way  of 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Looking  across  the  basin  and  down 
the  South  Canal,  one  first  observes  the 
Cleopatras'  Needle  raising  its  graceful 
shaft  towards  the  sky,  and  at  its  feet 
crouch  the  lions,  that  caused  the  place 
to  be  called  after  the  famous  fountain  of 
the  Alhambra,  “The  Court  of  Lions.’’ 
The  lace-like  towers  upon  the  right  be¬ 
long  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Exposition,  the  Palace  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  or  as  it  is  more  popular¬ 
ly  called  Machinery  Hall.  And  it  is  in 
this  end  of  the  building  that  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  idols  of  modern  brick- 
makers.  This  is  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press. 

For  certain  reasons  which  we  will  now 
pass  by,  and  which  will  figure  most 
properly  in  oblivion,  the  exhibit  of 
American  brickmaking  machinery  so 
far  as  it  is  made,  and  that  is  not  very 
far,  is  placed  under  the  banner  of  our 
sister  Canada.  That  nation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  has  turned  the  tables  for  the  nonce, 
and  annexed  the  American  brick 
presses. 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  TRESS. 

The  Simpson  press  that  is  shown,  is  a 
four  mould,  and  with  the  expenditure 


of  about  8  horse  power,  will  turn  out 
over  20,000  bricks  per  day.  It  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  power,  and  one  can  “see  the 
wheels  go  round.”  The  smooth  run¬ 
ning  of  the  ponderous  machinery  speaks 
favorably  of  the  precision  with  which  it 
is  constructed. 

There  are  several  points  about  this 
press  that  have  made  themselves  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  visiting  brickmakers;  one  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  pressure 
remains  upon  the  brick  for  an  unusual 
length  of  time,  the  result  of  this  fact  be¬ 
ing  that  the  product  is  closer  and  firmer 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  And  an¬ 
other  is  the  quickness  with  which  a 
variation  of  the  thickness  of  the  brick 


may  be  made,  this  being  accomplished 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  accomplished 
by  an  adjustment  of  the  bottom  plun¬ 
ger.  Then  the  heating  of  the  feed  box 
for  dry  pressing,  and  the  large  mould- 
travel  combine  to  make  an  ideal  press. 
A  great  number  of  moulds  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  ornamental  bricks  can  be 


used  upon  the  machine,  and  there  is 
apparently  no  limit  to  the  field  of  its 
usefulness 

The  power  in  this  press  is  applied  di¬ 
rectly  by  a  series  of  simple  levers,  these 
however  developing  an  enormous  power. 
While  the  brick  is  near  the  bottom  of 
the  mould,  the  maximum  pressure  is 
given,  and  as  the  brick  is  being  raised 
for  ejectment,  the  upper  plunger  main¬ 
tains  its  pressure  upon  the  brick,  thus 
resulting  in  a  superior  solidity  and  sur¬ 
face  for  the  product.  The  forged  steel 
rods  that  take  all  of  the  strain  of  the 
pi  ess  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  2,000 
tons.  A  neat  and  novel  device  upon 
this  machine  is  that  for  the  regulating 
the  size  of  the  bricks  in  the  depth  of 
the  press.  Over  the  moving  journal  at 
the  top  of  the  machine  are  placed  in¬ 
verted  wedges  connected  with  a  right 
and  left  threaded  rod,  the  latter  being 
connected  with  nut  which  regulates  the 
position  of  the  wedges  over  the  journal 
and  the  length  of  the  resultant  stroke 
of  the  plungers. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 

Another  handsome  press,  which, 
though  shown  in  this  same  Canadian 
section,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 


best  known  American  presses.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  mould  Boyd  presses, 
that  has  won  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public 
approval.  It  covers  a  floor  space  of  7x9 
feet,  and  is  8  feet  high.  The  machine 
exhibited  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  pressed  brick  from  semi-dry 
material.  They  are  built  to  contain  2, 
8,  4  or  6  moulds. 
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Three  functions  must  be  performed 
by  such  a  press,  for  each  of  which  a 
train  of  motions  is  provided,  namely : 
the  “feed  motion,”  for  filling  the  molds; 
the  “pressing  motion”  for  forming  the 
brick,  and  the  “lift-out  motion”  for 
ejecting  the  brick  from  the  molds. 

The  Feed  Motion. — A  cam  secured 
to  the  main  gear  operates  a  lever  or  a 
feed  arm  journaled  in  the  frames.  Rods 
connect  each  side  of  the  sliding  feed 
box  or  charger  with  the  feed  arm.  These 
rods  are  adjustable  and  can  be  instantly 
disconnected,  to  remove  the  feed  box 
without  disturbing  the  adjustment. 
When  connected  the  rods  guide  the 
feed  ho  c  laterally,  obviating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ways  or  lateral  guides  for  it.  The 
feed  box  has  a  long  stroke  and  fills  the 


molds  evenly  throughout.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  breakable  front  to  avoid 
serious  accidents  should  it  meet  with  an 
obstruction. 

The  hopper  or  magazine  rests  lightly 
upon  the  feed  box  and  is  free  to  rise 
should  roots  or  other  foreign  substances 
get  between  it  and  the  feed  box,  also 
permitting  the  feed  box  to  rise  should 
such  obstructions  find  their  way  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  molds.  This  feature 
of  the  hopper  also  entirely  prevents  the 
“building  up”  of  clay  upon  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  feed  box,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  employing  steam  heaters  in 
it. 

The  Pressing  Motion. — The  train  of 
gearing  rotates  a  solid  forged  crank 
shaft.  A  steel  connecting  rod  adjusta¬ 
ble  at  both  ends  connects  the 
crank  to  the  middle  joint  of 
a  powerful  toggle  lever.  The 
toggle  lever  is  connected 
at  its  upper  end  by  heavy 


forged  side-bars  to  a  lower  cross¬ 
head,  to  which  they  are  hooked  and 
bolted.  These  side-bars  entirely  relieve 
the  frame  of  the  pressing  strain.  They 
are  forged  3x8  inch  in  size  at  smallest 
section,  and  are  finished  to  slide  verti¬ 
cally  in  guides  in  the  frames.  The 
guides  are  all  located  above  the  mold 
table. 

The  Lift-out  Motion. — The  press 
proper,  or  the  toggles,  crossheads  and 
side-bars,  are  raised  and  lowered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  molds  by  a  pair  of  large 
rollers  (in  one  piece)  operated  by  the 
cheeks  or  throws  of  the  crank.  These 
rollers  are  mounted  in  and  between  two 
steel  levers  or  “lifting  beams,”  fulcrumed 
on  a  journal  of  great  strength. 

The  adjusting  hand  wheels  at  each 
side  of  the  apron  convenient  to  the 
operator,  control  the  depth  of  mold  or 
the  descent  of  the  lower  plungers,  but 
in  no  way  affect  the  descent  of  the  lower 
crosshead, permitting  the  use  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  lifting  and  lowering  devices,  and 
securing  at  the  same  time  a  constant 
stroke  for  the  side-bars  and  lower 
crosshead,  thereby  maintaining  a 
fixed  proportion  of  upper  and  lower 
pressures  on  the  clay. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  these 
parts,  as  above  described,  is  applied 
to  the  clay  in  such  manner  as  to  se¬ 
cure  great  density, thorough  cohesion 
of  the  clay  and  the  highest  quality 
of  product  in  all  respects.  It 
presses  first  on  the  top,  then  on 
the  underside  of  the  brick.  At  the 
maximum  the  plungers  rest  with  a 
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long  dwell.  The  pressure  is  slightly  re¬ 
lieved  and  then  renewed,  again  relieved, 
and  the  brick  lifted  out  under  a  con¬ 
tinually  decreasing  pressure.  This 
movement  insures  a  high  degree  of  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  brick,  perfect  form,  and  en¬ 
tirely  precludes  all  granulated  lines, 
which  always  result  from  the  imperfect 
application  of  pressure. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  form  cf  mold  adjustment 

% 

used  is  that  the  proportion  of  top  and 
bottom  pressures  remains  unchanged  at 
any  “depth  of  meld”  at  which  the  lower 
plungers  are  set.  Were  the  lower  plun¬ 
gers  secured  to  the  lower  crosshead  in 
the  usual  way,  the  least  change  in  the 


depth  of  mold  would  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  lower  pressure,  while  the  up¬ 
per  pressure  would  remain  constant. 

FOREIGN  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 

Not  very  far  away  in  the  British  sec¬ 
tion  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  brick 
presses  made  by  the  Thos.  C.  Fawcett 
company  of  Leeds,  England.  They  are 
the  representative  makers  of  similar  ma¬ 
chinery  in  England,  and  have  carried 
away  many  of  the  highest  awards  in 
that  country.  Their  largest  press  is 
known  as  the  Leviathan,  and  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  a  monster.  It  is 
built  to  make  40,000  bricks  in  ten  hours. 
The  process  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  clay  is  fed  into  two  pug  mills 
where  it  is  mixed  with  great  thorough¬ 
ness,  this  being  accomplished  with 


blades  set  at  an  angle,  the  latter  ensur¬ 
ing  firm  downward  pressure.  The 
moulds  which  are  sixteen  in  number, 
are  arranged  in  series  of  four  each  about 
open  cylinders  placed  directly  beneath 
the  mill.  When  beginning  the  pro¬ 
cess  one  row  of  these  are  below  the 
pug  mill,  and  is  filled  with  clay.  The 
bottom  of  the  mould  is  raised  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  bed  position  by 
means  of  an  independent  cam,  this  be¬ 
ing  to  prevent  too  much  clay  entering 
the  moulds.  At  the  quarter  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  moulds  stop  before  rammer 
presses,  these  latter  being  actuated  by  a 
simple  toggle.  These  rammers  are 
pressed  twice  by  the  back  and  forth  mo¬ 


tion  of  the  toggle,  the  last  pressure  go¬ 
ing  deeper  than  the  first.  In  the  mean 
time  the  moulds  at  the  top  are  being 
filled  with  clay  from  the  pug  mill.  The 
next  quarter  of  a  revolution  brings  the 
brick  to  the  bottom  position  of  the 
mould  cylinder,  and  the  movable  bot¬ 
tom  by  a  cam  motion  presses  the  com¬ 
pleted  brick  from  the  mould,  out  upon 
a  revolving  table.  At  the  remaining 
quarter  of  the  revolution,  the  moulds 
are  subject  to  a  spray  of  oil  spread  by  a 
current  of  air.  The  motion  of  the  mould 
cylinder  is  given  at  the  ends  through 
powerful  ratchets,  and  between  the  pul¬ 
sations  the  drum  is,  locked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  movement. 

Several  other  machines  are  shown, 
one  for  dry  work,  and  another  with 
auxiliary  repress  attachment.  They 


are  all  provided  with  automatic  carrier 
aprons  for  clearing  the  bricks  when  fin¬ 
ished  from  the  bed  of  the  press. 

While  considering  the  subject  of  brick 
presses,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
none  represented  in  the  splendid  Ger¬ 
man  exhibit  of  machinery.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  hand  press  made 
by  Jordan  of  Darmstadt,  we  would  know 
nothing  of  their  devices.  It  is  a  solidly 
built  little  machine  and  is  of  the  mova¬ 
ble  truck  pattern.  The  same  firm  makes 
a  tile  press,  and  a  combined  clay  grind¬ 
er  and  pug  mill.  Both  indicate  consid¬ 
erable  skill  in  the  making  of  brick  and 
clay  machinery. 

It  is  something  to  be  very  much  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  has  not  been  a  thor¬ 
ough  exhibit  of  the  machinery  of  this 
class,  but  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the 
Exposition  of  machinery  is  anything 
but  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  world,  even  so  far  as  our  country 
is  concerned.  There  are  none  of  the 
industries  that  are  thoroughly  shown 
throughout.  Weaving  is  shown,  and 
spinning  not.  Brick  presses,  but  not  a 
pug  mill  in  the  building.  It  is  this 
way  with  them  all. 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  the  Germans  have  a  fine  display  of 
machinery  in  many  lines.  When  Herr 
Krupp  of  Essen  makes  an  exhibit,  he 
does  it  with  a  thoroughness  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  that  is  worthy  of  an  American. 
His  own  building  is  a  short  ways  from 
the  end  of  the  basin  near  the  Peristyle, 
a  spot  of  singular  beauty  even  in  this 
great  collection  of  the  art  of  the  world. 

Herr  Krupp  always  does  things  with 
a  lavish  hand.  His  own  building  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  greatest  works  ever 
accomplished  in  the  fashioning  of  iron 
and  steel.  In  the  Machinery  Hall  are 
also  some  of  his  stupendous  fabrications, 
and  some  in  the  line  of  clayworking 
machinery.  What  do  you  think  of  a 
wet  pan  clay  roller,  each  independent 
wheel  of  which  weighs  12.000  pounds. 
It  is  the  giant  of  its  kind,  and  one  mar¬ 
vels  over  the  genius  of  mechanics  while 
watching  the  ponderous  wheels  roll 
around  with  hardly  an  effort. 

A  PRETTY  PICTURE. 

Far  up  the  basin  is  the  Administration 
Building,  graceful  and  brilliant  with  its 
great  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  It  is  the  court  of  honor 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  golden 
statue  of  the  Republic  near  by,  standing 
upon  a  pedestal  in  the  water.  This 
statue  is  one  of  the  least  understood 
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the  millions  who  now  Hock  within  its 
gates. 

THE  INDIANA  BUILDING. 

The  Clay-Worker  in  common  with 
all  good  Hoosiers  is  quite  proud  of  the 
Indiana  Building,  which,  though  not  so 
pretentious  as  some  of  the  State  Build¬ 
ings  is  a  handsome  structure.  Spacious 
and  cosy,  it  is  a  haven  of  rest  to  the 
weary  sight-seeing  Hoosiers  who  gather 
together  under  its  inviting  portals  at 


lunch  time  or  between  trips  about  the 
grounds  and  enjoy  a  social  chat  with 
friends  and  neighbors  while  resting. 

Upon  the  broad  balconies  are  great 
comfortable  rockers,  and  ensconced  in 
these  a  host  of  good  people  are  usually 
busy  in  comparing  notes  or  swapping 
experiences.  It  is  a  good  place  to  sit 
awhile,  and  listen  to  what  is  going  on, 
for  when  people  talk  here,  it  is  for  the 
ears  of  all  who  care  to  listen. 

“Well,  Lige,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
biggest  thing  you  have  seen  to-day?” 
asks  a  portly  dame  of  her  lord.  He  is 
an  elderly  man,  and  the  whiskers  will 
grow  out  from  beneath  his  throat,  do 
what  he  will. 

“Tell  ye,  Semanth’,”  replied  the  old 
man,  “I  think  that  there  gate  on  the 
Transportation  Building  about  takes 
the  cake.” 

That  “gate”  referred  to  is  the  marvel 
of  all  who  view  it.  It  is  a  grand  en¬ 
trance  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  The 
colorings  of  the  building  are  in  the 
main  of  red  terra  cotta  tints,  and  the 
massive  and  elaborate  gold  and  silver 
decorations  of  this  main  portal  contrast 
with  it,  giving  effects  that  are  simply 
regal.  One  recalls  some  of  the  dreams 
of  the  golden  Incas,  and  might  well  im¬ 
agine  it  a  bit  of  marvelous  history  of 
the  days  when  the  wealth  of  nations 
was  the  wealth  of  monarchs. 

In  quick  contrast  is  the  wealth  of  the 
toiler  as  exemplified  in  the  agricultural 
exhibits.  A  painting  in  corn  in  the 
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things  in  all  the  Exposition  grounds.  It 
is  supposed  to  typify  the  spirit  of  the 
Republic,  but  the  vast  number  of  sight¬ 
seers  remark  with  grave  wisdom  :  “that’s 
Chicago.  Ain’t  she  pretty?  How  much 
did  she  cost  ?” 

On  either  hand  towards  the  end  of 
court,  spread  the  vast  buildings  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  The  buildings  are  lost  one 
within  the  other,  and  although  their 
styles  of  architecture  are  at  a  striking 
variance,  here  they  blend  in  a  beautiful 
and  surprising  manner.  Upon  the 
right  hand  are  three  buildings  in  order, 
Liberal  Arts,  Electricity  and  Minings. 
Upon  the  left  hand  are  but  two,  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Just  to 
the  right  of  the  dome  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Building  will  be  seen  in  the  picture 
a  little  tower,  square  and  with  a  smaller 
extremity.  This  is  the  Cold  Storage 
Tower,  the  building  that  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  awful  fire  that  burned  15 
brave  firemen,  and  cast  a  pall  over  the 
joys  of  the  Exposition.  Having  been 
an  eye  witness  of  that  lamentable  affair, 
the  writer  can  assert  that  it  will  never 
be  effaced  from  the  memories  of  the 
hundred  thousand  people  who  stood 
below,  and  saw  the  flames  in  one  short 
hour  eat  up  the  work  of  many  months. 
It  was  the  Gettysburg  of  the  Exposition, 
and  Providence  alone  saved  the  Expo¬ 
sition;  for  had  the  wind  but  been  from 
any  other  quarter  of  the  heavens,  there 
would  have  been  no  White  City  left  for 
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Illinois  Building  tells  of  the  natural 
king.  It  represents  a  typical  home  of 
the  farmer  in  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  as  high  an  artis¬ 
tic  work  as  the  grand  portal,  and  carries 
greater  meaning. 

OHIO’S  CLAY  EXHIBIT. 

In  the  Minings  Building  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  exhibits  in  the  clay 
line,  but  it  is  admitted  upon  all  hands 
that  the  display  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
by  far  the  handsomest  of  them  all. 
The  pavilion  belonging  to  this  State,  is 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  long  central 
aisle,  not  very  far  from  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  and  is  in  itself  a 
handsome  exhibit  of  brick  and  tile  work. 
The  front  is  after  the  pattern  of  an  old 
Grecian  temple,  and  the  wall  is  of  light 
Roman  bricks.  At  the  top  is  a  large 
panel  of  highly  glazed  bricks  and  here 
is  the  name  of  the  State  worked  out  in 
a  chocolate  color  over  a  white  ground. 
At  the  sides  of  the  doorway  are  placed 
little  chapels  with  pillars,  these  how¬ 
ever  being  wrought  of  sandstone,  the 
only  portion  of  any  other  material  than 
clays.  The  main  front  portion  is  con¬ 
structed  of  a  pale  buff  brick  with  a 
broken  surface.  They  are  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  manufacture.  The  arch 
proper  of  the  doorway  is  made  of  gray 
Roman  bricks.  These  latter  are  of  the 
finest  workmanship.  The  little  chapels 
upon  each  side  of  the  entrance  are 
roofed  with  a  red  Spanish  roofing  tile,  a 
familiar  form. 

The  left  hand  side  of  the  State  pavil¬ 
ion  as  you  enter  is  walled  completely 
with  a  fire-proofing  of  the  usual  form, 
as  next  door  there  is  the  exhibit  of  an¬ 
other  State.  The  opposite  side,  however, 
is  opened  from  the  display  cases  to  the 
ceiling.  It  represents  a  sort  of  colonade, 
several  pillars  supporting  a  colonade 
roof.  This  latter  is  covered  with  great 
red  Spanish  tiles.  The  floor  of  the  pa¬ 
vilion  is  composed  of  every  conceivable 
style  of  floor  tiles,  in  mosaic,  ara¬ 
besque  and  other  designs.  Both  glazed 
and  vitrified  are  shown. 

Upon  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  are 
several  niches  or  alcoves  in  which  are 
placed  some  of  the  individual  exhibits. 
One  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  pot¬ 
tery  clays  and  specimens  of  the  coarser 
wares.  Stoneware  is  shown  in  tea  pots, 
milk  pans,  jugs,  and  a  few  encaustic 
tiles.  Some  glacial  clay  from  the  Mus¬ 
kingum  valley  is  shown.  Some  Liver¬ 
pool  ware  and  pieces  of  biscuit,  and  salt 
glaze  completes  the  exhibit. 

In  another  alcove  is  the  exhibit  of  the 


Haydenville  Mining  Co.,  comprising  in 
the  first  place  an  exhibit  of  fire-proofing. 
These  are  arranged  so  as  to  represent  a 
mantel  piece,  and  in  their  rude  way  it 
is  quite  an  ornamental  affair.  The  tiles 
form  sundry  pigeon  holes  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  this,  that  and  the  other,  and 
one  would  not  esteem  a  row  of  them 
along  the  upper  edge  of  a  desk  a  bad 
file  case  for  placing  papers.  Granite 
and  white  bricks  are  also  shown,  and  as 
well,  a  number  of  flooring  tiles.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  latter  is  a  salt 
glaze  tile  of  medium  size.  The  tile  is 
divided  into  a  square  central  portion 
with  concentric  corrugated  rings,  and 
about  this  are  panels  of  divergent  bars. 
The  color  is  a  natural  brown,  and  when 
in  a  number,  they  look  very  much  like 
some  of  the  old  Dutch  work. 

Of  all  the  State  exhibits  in  clay,  that 
of  Ohio  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  detail 
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of  its  elaboration.  It  indicates  what  a 
mammoth  industry  that  of  the  clays  has 
become  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Handsome  cowls  for  chimneys  are  ex¬ 
ponents  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  ornamental  things,  and  the  fire¬ 
proofings  are  of  the  substantial  type. 
J.  C.  Ewart,  of  Akron,  furnishes  the  tiles 
for  the  roofing  purposes,  and  some  of 
the  flooring  tiles  come  from  the  factor¬ 
ies  of  the  American  Encaustic  Tile  Co., 
of  Zanesville.  C.  E.  Holden  also  shows 
a  very  general  line  of  his  work. 

The  greatness  of  Ohio  in  the  line  of 
clay  industries  is  not  alone  in  the  way 
of  great  manufacturers,  although  these 
are  considerable.  But  besides  them  are 
a  host  of  smaller  makers  who  seem  to 
be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  great 
state,  and  none  of  whom  do  such  a  very 
large  business.  However,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  they  accomplish  a  marvelous  quan¬ 


tity  of  business,  and  could  alone  attend 
to  the  local  demand  and  even  send 
products  out  of  the  state  without  the 
assistance  of  the  great  makers.  Every 
cropping  of  clay  has  its  little  plant  for 
the  production  of  bricks,  and  in  many 
cases  of  other  potteries.  As  a  rule  the 
plant  is  of  an  old  pattern  and  could  be 
replaced  with  modern  machinery  with 
beneficial  results  to  the  product.  It  is 
one  of  the  scattered  resources  of  the 
State  and  contributes  to  its  wealth  in  a 
great  measure. 

THE  ILLINOIS  BRICK,  TILE  AND  DRAINAGE 
ASSOCIATION’S  DISPLAY. 

About  the  only  well  organized  effort 
upon  the  part  of  any  of  the  clayworkeis 
of  the  county  to  make  a  thorough  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Exposition  is  that  of  the 
Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Association  of 
Illinois.  The  result  of  their  labors  is 
located  in  the  gallery  of  the  Minings 
Building,  and  is  worthy  the  visit  of  ev¬ 
ery  clayworker  both  for  the  excellence 
of  the  display  itself,  and  as  a  mark  of 
commendation  for  their  energy. 

While  the  subject  is  in  hand,  a  brief 
report  of  the  organization  of  the  Illinois 
Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Association 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first 
number  of  Volume  I,  of  the  Drainage 
Journal  for  January,  1879  there  appeared 
this  notice:  “The  Tilemakers  of  Illinois 
will  meet  in  convention  at  Springfield, 
January  21st,  1879.”  The  meeting  was 
the  result  of  correspondence  betwen 
Charles  F.  Mills,  then  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Editor 
of  the  Drainage  Journal.  Some  forty 
persons  met  at  the  time  designated  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  J.  K.  Reader,  Auburn;  Vice 
President,  T.  A.  Smith,  White  Hall; 
Treasurer,  Abram  Horrocks,  Bardolph  ; 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Barnett,  Carrolton,  Ill. 

The  very  beginning  was  marked  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and  ideas 
were  exchanged,  and  a  useful  -  career 
mapped  out.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  association  was  a  memorial  to  the 
State  legislature  urging  the  State  to 
enact  a  drainage  law  enabling  land 
owners  to  lay  out  systems  of  drainage, 
securing  the  right  of  way  for  properly 
draining  their  lands.  At  this  time 
there  was  much  poverty  among  a  large 
class  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  prop¬ 
osition  for  State  aid  in  the  work  of 
drainage  was  discussed,  but  no  action 
taken.  It  is  with  some  pride  that  the 
association  views  the  fact  that  to-day 
there  is  little  necessity  for  any  help 
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financially,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the 
association  met  annually  with  varying 
success,  there  being  at  all  times,  how¬ 
ever,  a  goodly  number  of  representative 
manufacturers  present.  Mr.  E.  M.  Pike, 
of  Chenoa,  was  the  executive  for  many 
years,  probably  one  of  the  most  popular 
presidents  ever  at  the  head  of  the  socie¬ 
ty.  In  1885  some  effort  at  collecting 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
drain  tile  made,  demonstrated  that  for 
the  one  year  alone,  the  State  of  Illinois 
must  have  made  close  to  50,000  miles  of 
the  material.  In  1890,  the  scope  of  the 
society  was  somewhat  broadened,  as  the 
present  name  will  indicate,  and  as  a 
quick  result  the  activity  in  its  circles 
became  more  apparent.  The  present 
executive  is  J.  E.  Chandler,  of  Bushnell, 
Wm.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  is  the 


Vice  President,  G.  C.  Stoll,  Lexington, 
Secretary,  and  John  McCabe,  Rusliville, 
Treasurer.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are 
very  well  known  in  the  circle  of  the 
clayworkers  of  Illinois,  and  as  well  out¬ 
side  of  the  State.  Their  banquet  of 
1893  resulted  in  something  more  than 
pleasure,  as  it  was  then  that  the  idea  of 
a  combined  exhibit  at  the  Exposition 
was  first  canvassed.  With  great  energy 
they  went  to  work,  and  successfully 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  their 
present  display  is  the  result.  The  bill 
was  not,  however,  signed  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  and  for  this  reason  many 
things  at  first  intended  have  been  left 
undone.  However,  the  display  is  a 
great  success,  and  great  commendation 
is  due  the  managers  who  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

The  individuals  who  exhibit  are  some 


43  in  number,  a  very  good  showing. 
Briefly,  they  are  the  American  Ceramic 
and  Terra  Cotta  Co.;  Alexis  Stoneware 
Co.;  Alexis  Tile  &  Brick  Co.;  Alton  Fire 
Clay  Co.;  Anderson  &  Leonard  ;  Bron- 
ough  Bros.;  Bardolph  Fire  Clay  Works; 
Bushnell  Brick  &  Tile  Co.;  Capron  Tile 
Co.;  Danville  Tile  Co.;  Dawson  &  Son; 
Elcock  &  Seltzberger;  Eagle  Pottery  Co.; 
Elmhurst  Stone  Co.;  Good  Hope  Tile 
Co.;  Hutsonville  TileCo.;  Wm.Hanner; 
J.  Davis  &  Co.;  D.  W.  Ludquist;  Leaman 
Clay  Co.;  Lombard  Tile  Co.;  Monmouth 
Mining  Co.;  Monmouth  Pottery  Co.; 
Meister  &  Son  ;  Naperville  Brick  Works; 
National  Clay  Co.;  Pike  &  Castle;  Pio¬ 
neer  Brick  Co.;  Peoria  Paving  Block  Co.; 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.;  Wm. 
Reisting;  S.  Russell;  Sibley  Tile  Co.; 
D.  W.  Smith;  Smithfield  Clay  Co.;  G.  C. 
Stoll;  C.  Solfishburg;  Spurck  Paving 
Brick  Co.;  Trecker  Bros.;  D.  W.  Utt; 
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Geo.  J.  Walter  &  Co.;  F.  D.  Wilson; 
Weasels  &  Son  and  Anthony  Ittner. 

The  exhibits  made  by  these  firms  are 
of  a  very  varied  nature.  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  series  of  cases,  while  a  great 
many  of  them,  especially  the  larger 
pieces  are  arranged  in  an  artistic  man¬ 
ner  about  the  pavilion.  One  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  showing  both  the 
crude  clays  and  the  finished  product 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  State 
has  been  faithfully  accomplished.  Bricks, 
drain  tiles,  terra  cotta  and  stonewares, 
are  the  visible  exponents  of  the  finished 
products.  Some  of  the  pressed  and  or¬ 
namental  brick  are  handsome  examples 
of  modern  work. 

The  drain  tiles  are  shown  in  every 
possible  form  and  size,  and  in  both  soft 
and  salt  glazed  wares.  One  huge  T  joint 
is  a  center  piece  for  the  pavilion,  and 
about  it  are  grouped  many  other  pieces 
oi  wares.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of 
the  pieces  are  inferior  in  grade,  as  a 
whole  the  collection  is  above  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  is  creditable  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Stoll,  the  secretary  of  the  society 
has  received  many  congratulations  upon 
behalf  of  the  association,  and  also  for 
his  individual  interest  and  energy  in 
accomplishing  the  result. 

GERMAN  ROOFING  TILE. 

Over  in  the  Mines  Building  there  is  a 
little  pavilion, roofed  with  a  brown  glazed 
tiling,  that  would  attract  little  attention 
except  from  those  who  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  such  things.  It  is  however,  an 
important  display  to  all  identified  with 
good  building.  It  is  a  roofing  tile  that 
requires  neither  an  inner  roof  especial¬ 
ly  prepared,  nor  nails,  and  is  what  is 
known  in  Germany  as  the  Ludowici 
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Olay  Roofing  Tile  and  is  made  by  the 
firm  of  Carl  Ludowici  of  Jockgrim. 

The  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company 
has  been  organized  in  Chicago,  which  is 
vested  with  the  American  rights  for  this 
manufacture.  The  Company’s  Chicago 
office  is  at  318  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  they  are  now  turning  these  tile  out 
successfully  at  their  factory  at  Chicago 
Heights.  The  form  of  the  tile  is  very 
difficult  of  description,  as  it  is  made  in 
such  a  form  as  to  key  into  each  other 
both  at  the  sides  and  the  ends.  Each 
one  is  also  provided  with  a  rib  or  pro¬ 
jection  upon  the  under  surface  which 
engages  with  wood  or  metallic  strips 
that  pass  traversely  across  the  rafters. 
This  gives  the  individual  support  to 
each  row  of  tiles  and  these  latter  are  at 
the  same  time  to  a  certain  extent  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  each  other.  The  key¬ 
ing  renders  them  absolutely  waterproof. 

What  perhaps  renders  these  tiles  of 
special  interest  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
used  for  the  roofing  of  the  German 
building  at  the  Exposition.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  by  far  one  of  the  handsomest  that 
has  been  erected  by  those  nations  that 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  exhibit  in  the  Columbian  Fair. 
It  was  made  after  the  design  of  Johannes 
Radtke,  the  architect  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany. 

THE  GERMAN  BUILDING 

In  its  architectural  style  it  is  a  pure 
gothic,  the  buildings  of  Aschaflenburg 


Castle,  Goslar,  and  the  city  hall  of  Ro- 
thenburg,  having  been  called  upon  to 
act  as  models  for  the  working  out  of  the 
details.  The  main  tower  is  180  feet  in 
height  and  the  building  is  upon  the 
Lake  front  about  135  feet  long.  The 
extreme  depth  is  160  feet.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  building  are  decorated  with 
scrafito  painting,  the  artist  being  Max 
Seliger,  well  known  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  German  states,  and 
over  them  spreads  the  wings  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  eagle.  In  ancient  German  rhyme 
is  the  motto: 

“Fruitful  and  powerful,  iron,  corn  and  wine 
on  every  hand, 

Filled  with  music  and  thoughtfulness,  we 
praise  thee,  Fatherland.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is 
represented  St.  George  killing  the  drag¬ 
on,  and  all  the  niches  and  corners  are 
given  up  to  decorative  and  pleasing  de¬ 
signs.  The  high  gable  and  windows,  bal¬ 
conies,  turretts,and  glazed  roofings  all  go 
toward  beautifying  the  structure.  The 
cost  of  the  building  approached  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  rare 
things  shown  in  the  interior  are  worth 
much  more. 

I  have  just  said  tjhat.  the  architecture 
was  a  pure  gothic.  Closer  inspection 
reveals  that  it  is  of  the  early  renais¬ 
sance,  being  the  first  transition  from  the 
pure  gothic.  It  is  a  brilliant1  structure 
almost  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  and 
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the  great  probability  is  that  it  will  re¬ 
main  standing  after  the  Exposition  is 
over.  After  the  scraifito  paintings, 
which  will  be  a  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  lastingly  and  closely  imi¬ 
tated  in  terra  cotta,  the  roofings  of  glazed 
Ludowici  tiles  is  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  building,  and  the  element  that 
contributes  to  its  great  beauty. 

This  material  is  deservedly  popular  in 
the  German  land  and  has  entered  into 
the  roofing  of  many  of  the  noted  and 
handsome  structures  of  that  country. 
Some  of  the  most  artistic  of  these  roof¬ 
ings  are  those  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Berlin;  the  People’s  Theatre  in 
Worms;  and  the  Mayor’s  villa  in  the 
latter  city.  In  viewing  the  roofs  of  the 
German  buildings,  one  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  brilliancy  of  the  glazed  tiles, 
and  the  possibility  that  rises  before 
the  thoughtful  eye  is  one  of  great 
beauty.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  color¬ 
ings  that  may  be  employed  and  it  is  an 
added  power  to  the  architect.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  construction  of  each  indi- 
« 

vidual  tile  are  such  as  to  make  it  prac¬ 
tical  in  its  application  in  any  place  that 
it  may  be  wished,  requiring  in  no  case 
special  construction  of  the  roof  prepara¬ 
tory  to  its  being  put  into  place,  except¬ 
ing  the  adjusting  of  the  metal  or  wood 
strips  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 
JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S  EXHIBIT. 

The  visitor  to  the  World’s  Fair  is  at¬ 


tracted  as  much  by  the  Machinery 
Hall  as  by  any  other  of  the  wonderful 
structures  in  the 
grounds.  In  this 
hall  are  the  ex¬ 
tensive  power 
plants  which  fur¬ 
nish  power  and 
light  for  the  en¬ 
tire  grounds,  so 
that  this  special 
feature  as  well  as 
the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign 
and  domestic  ex¬ 
hibits,  make  it 
possible  for  one  to 
spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  prof¬ 
it  in  this  build¬ 
ing  alone. 

On  one  of  the 
main  isles  in  the 
center  of  the 
building  will  be 
found  the  exhibit 
of  the  Jeffrey 
Manufac  tu  ring 
Co.,  of  Columbus, 

Ohio,  in  section 
0.  P.  31.  Here 
they  found  it 
impossible  to  se- 
c  u  r  e  over  400 
square  feet  of  floor 


space.  Consequently,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  erect  on  such  a  limited  space, 
a  line  of  devices  that  would  give  you 
any  full  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  chain 
belting  for  elevating  and  conveying 
purposes.  They  have,  however,  been 
able  to  get  together  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibits  in  this  building.  The 
attention  of  the  passer-by  is  immediate¬ 
ly  called  to  this  display  as  they  have  it 
so  arranged  as  to  show  their  machinery 
in  constant  operation.  The  cut  which 
we  are  able  to  show  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  this  exhibit,  but  the 
exhibit  itself  is  one  that  a  person  can 
examine  carefully  and  get  some  benefit 
from.  As  you  enter  their  space,  you 
first  find  a  complete  coal  handling  ele¬ 
vator  with  centrally  hung  buckets.  Be¬ 
yond  and  on  each  side  of  their  space, 
you  will  find  barrel  elevators,  tile  eleva- 
tors,  grain  elevators  and  elevators 
for  handling  ores  and  broken  stone, 
while  all  around  their  space  is  a 
complete  array  of  samples  of  their 
manufacture  of  chain  belting.  As  they 
manufacture  one  of  the  largest  lines  of 
chain  belting  made  by  any  one  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  examine 
the  different  styles  of  chains  here  dis- 
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played.  At  the  back  of  their  space  they 
have  a  collection  of  sectionsof  iron  and 
wooden  troughs  which  show  exactly  the 
necessary  construction  of  run-ways  for 
conveyors,  giving  a  person  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  best  forms  of  troughs  for  the 
different  classes  of  material  to  be 
handled.  To  better  show  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  their  manufacture  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  commodities  either  in  bulk 
or  package,  they  have  two  large  port¬ 
folios  full  of  blue  prints  of  machinery 
manufactured  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  charge  of  this  exhibit  are  competent 
men  who  are  thoroughly  able  to  explain 
and  give  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  form  of  elevators  and  conveyors 
for  any  special  purpose. 

A  complete  200-foot  Jeffrey  conveyor 
can  be  "Seen  in  practical  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Paper  Makers’  Exhibit  in 
the  same  building,  while  a  complete 
line  of  elevators,  conveyors  and  screens 
is  shown  by  them  in  their  Exhibit  in 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 


Seventh  Paper. 


S  THE  time  is  now  draw¬ 
ing  very  near  when  the 
work  of  reconstruction 
on  many  yards  will  com¬ 
mence,  a  few  hints  on 
the  matter,  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  may  very 
naturally  assist  the  op¬ 
eration,  and  present  that 
too  common  expression, 
“If  I  had  this  to  do  again,” 
etc.  If  you  have  not  been 
in  the  dry  press  system  of 
manufacture  before,  your 
first  course  must  be  in  the 
line  of  ascertaining  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  your  clay  is  suit¬ 
able  for  that  class  of  brick.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  such  that  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  clays  that  will  not  make  a 
very  presentable  brick  by  the  dry  or 
semi-dry  process  if  handled  right,  and 
in  this  connection,  any  of  the  machines 
advertised  in  the  Clay- Worker  will 
make  good  brick  if  the  clay  is*prePared 
in  the  proper  way. 

You  have  been  advised  by  writers  in 
our  trade  journal,  and  by  speakers  at 
our  AnnSal  Conventions,  to  take  your 
clay  to  the  different  machine  men,  and 
see  it  made  into  brick,  to  mark  it  your¬ 
self,  then  and  then  only  can  you  be 


sure  that  the  brick  you  receive  are  the 
product  of  your  own  material.  There  is 
no  denying  that  this  is  an  excellent 
plan,  but  when  it  is  not  practical,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this, 
as  the  machine  man  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  practice  any  fraud  for  the  sale 
of  a  machine,  even  if  his  honorable 
nature  (for  machine  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
both  honorable  and  conscientious,) 
would  allow  the  action.  I  fancy  I  can 
hear  you  say,  “I’ll  bet  a  machine  man 
wrote  this  paper,”  but  you  are  mistaken, 
but  ’tis  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be — for  three  years — 
connected  with  a  first-class  machine, 
and  in  that  time  I  constructed  and 
started  a  good  many  brick  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  gaining  a 
valuable  experience  with  a  variety  of 
clays.  Therein  lies  my  good  fortune. 
But  to  ease  your  mind,  I  will  here  state 
that  I  am  not  now,  in  any  way,  interested 
in  a  machine,  other  than  the  successful 
operation  of  those  in  the  works  of  which 
I  am  superintendent.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject.  Sending  clay  to  a  machine 
man  is  just  as  much  for  his  guidance  in 
making  a  contract,  as  it  is  for  yours  in 
the  matter  ol  making  the  change.  After 
testing  your  clay  and  finding  it  unsatis¬ 
factory,  can  he  afford  to  make  a  contract 
with  you  on  any  such  terms  as  appear  in 
the  Clay  -  Worker  advertisements  ? 
Note  :  “Will  place  the  machine  in  your 
yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction, 
and  the  loss  to  be  our  own  in  case  of 
failure,”  and  many  others  of  like  im¬ 
port.  After  all,  the  sending  of  clay  to 
be  tested  is  but  of  secondary  importance, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  is  to  get  a 
machine  that  is  an  “every  day”  machine, 
one  that  will  make  brick  all  day,  with 
perfect  edges  and  corners,  and  without 
that  ugly  defect— a  granulation  seam 
around  the  face  of  the  brick. 

On  receiving  your  samples  from  the 
different  makers,  reject  such  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  defacement,  and  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  others  by  visiting  the 
works  where  they  are  in  use,  and  seeing 
their  general  class  of  work.  The  select¬ 
ion  of  machinery  and  kilns  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  preceding 
articles  of  this  series. 

In  laying  out  your  plant  start  with  a 
definite  plan.  Before  you  can  make 
this  plan,  you  must  decide  on  just  what 
appliances  you  will  use.  Now  is  the 
time  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  will 
use  a  drier.  The  question  “Is  it  neces- 
sary  to  use  a  drier  for  dry  press  brick” 


must  be  answered  conditionally.  .  I  have 
made  them  both  with  and  without  a 
drier,  and  the  experience  gained  leads 
me  to  the  belief  that  to  make  a  dry 
or  semi-dry  pressed  brick  of  first-class 
quality  and  do  it  economically,  a  drier 
is  a  valuable  assistant.  My  reasons  for 
the  belief  are,  1st.  The  preliminary 
water-smoking  is  done  much  better,  and 
cheaper  in  a  drier  than  in  the  kiln ; 
better  because  the  heat  applied  is  regu¬ 
lar  and  increased  slowly,  steadily  and 
uniformly,  and  because,  the  brick  being 
in  small  bulk,  the  heat  is  allowed  free 
circulation,  and  cheaper,  because  it  is 
done  in  less  time  and  without  any 
special  attendant 

To  sum  up  an  answer  to  the  question, 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dry 
room  of  some  kind.  It  may  be  from 
some  cause  your  setting  gang  is  stopped 
temporarily,  you  don’t  want  to  stop  your 
machinery  waiting  for  them,  or  it  may 
be  your  machinery  needs  a  little  fixing. 
With  a  dry  room  your  setting  could  go 
right  on.  In  making  shape  or  orna¬ 
mental  brick  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a  store  room  (whether  you  use  a 
drier  or  not,)  heated  with  steam  pipe 
sufficient  to  prevent  dampness,  and  in 
cold  weather  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
bricks.  A  good  place  to  put  this  is  on 
the  end  of  the  machine  house  in  close 
proximity  to  the  kiln. 

Every  brickmaker  knows  that  there 
are  only  certain  places  in  apy  kiln  (ex¬ 
cept  muffle)  suitable  for  the  burning  of 
ornamental  brick,  consequently  there 
are  only  certain  times  or  seasons  in  the 
setting  of  a  kiln  that  the  setters  can  use 
ornamental  brick,  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  store  room.  Changing  moulds 
from  square  to  ornamental  brick  is  an 
expense  that  must  be  incurred  as  sel¬ 
dom  as  possible  (and  by  the  way,  some 
makers  claim  special  features  in  their 
respect),  consequently  if  the  shape  be  a 
standard,  i.  e.,  a  shape  in  general  and 
continuous  demand — it  is  economy  to 
make  as  many  as  possible  before  chang¬ 
ing  moulds  again.  The  best  way  is  to 
hack  these  brick  on  pallets  eight  on 
eight.  These  pallets  are  made  of  three 
strips  |  x  2^x28  inches,  nailed  onto  a 
cross-piece  \  x  5  x  9.  This  leaves  f-inch 
space  between  slats  for  circulation,  and 
the  cross-pieces  being  wider  than  the 
bricks,  prevent  the  bricks  from  resting 
on  each  other,  which,  with  some  shapes, 
would  be  impossible.  Some  makers 
hack  them  flat  without  pallets,  but  I 
consider  that  a  very  poor  way,  as  the 
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edges  and  corners  get  more  or  less 
damaged  in  the  handling  and  the  drying 
is  very  imperfect.  With  pallets  they 
need  not  be  handled  between  machine 
and  setter.  The  expense  of  the  pallets 
is  soon  made  up  by  the  better  quality  of 
the  bricks  and  the  saving  in  handling. 

In  making  arches  and  “ground”  work 
it  is  the  best  plan  to  put  the  grinding 
room  at  or  near  the  stack  sheds,  using 
a  small  engine  and  boiler  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  independently.  This  building  can 
also  be  used  for  the  making  of  “rock- 
face”  and  “tool-face”  brick,  the  fitting 
of  angles,  returns,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  for 
almost  all  the  special  work.  Being  near 
the  stock  sheds  the  transportation  of 
brick  to  and  from  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

The  foregoing  operations  will  be  fully 
discussed  later  in  this  series,  under  the 
head  of  “Ornamental  and  Special  Work.” 

Now,  to  sum  up  the  place  of  construc¬ 
tion,  commence  at  railroad  track,  wagon 
road,  or  river,  as  the  case  may  be,  laying 
out  stock  sheds,  reserving  one  for  orna¬ 
mental  brick  and  leaving  passage  ways 
through  each  opposite  kilns,  so  that 
brick  may  be  wheeled  direct  from  kilns 
to  cars,  and  coal  from  cars  to  kilns.  An¬ 
other  very  good  plan,  where  practicable, 
is  to  place  switch  between  stock  shed 
and  kilns.  This  arrangement  prevents 
the  wheeling  of  coal  through  stock  sheds, 
and  makes  shorter  wheeling  all  round. 
Now,  lay  out  your  kiln,  ends  to  the 
switch,  and  your  machine  engine  and 
boiler  houses,  parallel  with  and  at  one 
end  of  the  line  of  kilns,  with  boiler 
house  close  to  switch.  Your  coal  can 
then  be  thrown  from  car  into  boiler 
house.  Don’t  put  your  dry  pan  or  pul¬ 
verizer  in  the  same  building  with  your 
brick  machinery.  It  is  much  the  better 
plan  to  put  these  in  the  clay  shed  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  partition  wall, 
with  the  elevator  boot  just  inside  the 
building.  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot 
prevent  dust  from  these  machines, 
which,  if  allowed  to  circulate  through 
the  machine  house,  will  cause  an 
unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  all  open 
bearings,  a  big  waste  of  oil,  and  perhaps 
many  an  expensive  stop,  waiting  for  a 
hot  box  to  cool  ofl.  Don’t  forget  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Press. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Who  steals  a  ham,  however  much  his  need, 

By  social  law  is  deemed  a  thief  Indeed ; 

But  he  who  steals  his  millions  from  the  bank 
Is  deemed  a  business  man  of  foremost  rank ; 
Learn, then,  this  lesson  from  the  thieving  ring— 
A  little  thieving  is  a  dangerous  thing.—®*;. 


BETTER  THAN  THEY  LOOKED. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Oil  Over 
Coal  for  Burning  Brick, 


NDER  the  heading  Brick  Road¬ 
ways  in  Winona,  Minn.,  the 
current  number  of  the  Brick- 
maker  contains  the  following : 

‘When  the  work  was  commenced  up¬ 
on  Washington  street,  between  that  and 
Fourth,  in  Winona,  Minn.,  there  were 
difference,  of  opinion  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  paving.  But  the  blocks  that  are 
furnished  present  such  an  appearance 
that  all  doubts  are  removed  and  all  are 
satisfied.  When  the  work  is  finished 
there  will  be  thirty-eight  blocks  on  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city. 

‘About  5,300,000  brick  will  be  used. 
A  short  time  ago  there  was  considerable 
trouble  on  account  of  poor  brick,  375,000 
of  them  were  marked  with  the  cross 
which  condemned  them.  These  brick 
were  worth  fourteen  dollars  per  thous¬ 
and,  therefore  $5,250  worth  of  brick 
were  refused.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
generally  understood.  It  seems  that  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Company’s 
manufactory,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  burned, 
disabling  the  company  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  not  furnish  brick.  But 
the  Puringtons  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
contract,  so  they  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  St.Louis  Paving  Brick  Company, 
which  had  a  plant  in  the  same  town,  to 
furnish  the  brick  to  fill  out  the  contract. 
The  St.  Louis  Company’s  brick  were  not 
vitrified  to  the  required  extent  and  so 
were  condemned.  One  block  on  Second 
street,  between  Center  and  Main,  had  to 
be  gone  over  and  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  brick  were  condemned.’ 

‘If  these  brick  were  condemned  as 
stated,  there  may  be  a  reason  in  the  fact 
that  the  St.  Louis  Company  had  just 
started,  and  the  brick  sent  out  so  early 
may  have  been  defective.  Between  the 
lines,  however,  there  crops  out  something 
of  a  personal  feeling,  giving  the  animus 
for  the  publication  of  an  article  reflect¬ 
ing  on  these  brick  sent  out  from  here 
by  the  Puringtons.  It  is  well  known  in 
brick  circles  that  the  editor  of  the 
journal  mentioned  entertains  anything 
but  cordial  feelings  for  the  Purington 
Company  and  so  incidentally  for  the 
St.  Louis,  controlled  largely  by  the  same 
parties.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Galesburg 
Republican  Register.  Mr.  D.  Y.  Purington, 
President  of  both  of  the  paving  brick 
companies,  when  called  upon  to  explain 
what  it  meant  said  : 

The  trouble  with  the  St.  Louis  Com¬ 
pany’s  brick  was  simply  that  they  were 
burned  with  coal  instead  of  oil,  as  the 
Purington  Company’s  were  burned. 
That  brick  burned  with  oil  present  a 


much  more  granite-like  appearance,  are 
not  discolored  with  sulphur  and  other 
gases  from  the  coal  and  are,  in  every 
way,  much  more  presentable  to  look  at. 
That  they  have  met  objections  on  this 
score  and  on  this  score  alone,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  have  changed  the  fuel  on 
the  St.  Louis  Company’s  yard  from  coal 
to  oil.  He  further  says,  that  he  has 
grave  doubts  whether  the  coal  burned 
brick  are  not  equally  as  durable  in  every 
way  as  the  oil  burned  brick,  but  their 
appearance  is  decidedly  against  them. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Republican  Register  as  to  a  personal  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  editor  mentioned 
and  himself,  Mr.  Purington  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  so 
far  as  he  knows..  His  relations  with  the 
editor  of  the  Brickmciker  have  always 
been  of  a  pleasant  character,  and  he 
does  not  understand  where  the  Republi¬ 
can  Register  could  have  obtained  such 
an  impression.  The  statement  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  Mr. 
Purington  feels  that  he  has  a 
right  to  question  the  courtesy  of  a  trade 
journal  that  will  go  out  of  its  way  to  in¬ 
jure  any  firm  of  manufacturers. 

The  fact  that  the  Purington’s  factory 
was  burned  and  that  for  a  few  weeks 
they  were  unable  to  supply  all  their 
contracts  is  true.  That  the  St.  Louis 
Company  did  furnish  a  part  of  the 
Winona  contract,  and  that  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  brick  so  furnished  were 
rejected  by  the  Inspectors  at  Winona,  is 
also  true,  but  the  St.  Louis  Company 
has  settled  the  matter  without  the  aid 
of  the  newspapers,  and  cares  nothing 
whatever  for  the  remarks  of  anyone  in 
regard  to  it.  In  other  words,  both  these 
Companies  can  run  their  own  business 
without  the  assistance  of  the  press. 


A  MISSING-WORD  CONTEST. 


Any  person  sending  to  this  office  the  missing 
word  in  this  picture,  together  with  post-office 
order  for  two  dollars,  will  receive  the  Clay- 
Worker  post-paid  for  one  year. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 
Paper  No  14. 

FOR  the  present  we  will  drop  chemi¬ 
cal  nomenclature,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  or  two  take  up  one  or  more 
interesting  features  in  chemistry  and 
then  return  to  it,  merely  taking  one 
element  and  putting  it  in  order  with  its 
compounds  or  at  least  some  of  them; 
take  for  example,  sulphur,  and  it  makes 
sulphides,  sulphites,  and  sulphates.  If 
we  take  another,  say  chlorine,  and  it 
makes  chlorides,  chlorites  and  chlorates, 
this  is  only  a  reminder  of  what  has 
been  said  before. 

Now  let  us  examine  briefly  chemical 
affinity ;  this  is  vastly  more  interesting 
than  chemical  nomenclature,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  alike,  indispensable.  They 
are  alike  in  another  respect ;  they  be¬ 
come  more  interesting  the  more  you 
know  of  them. 

Chemical  affinity  is  full  of  wonders, 
every  step  fills  you  with  amazement. 
Well,  say  you.  What  is  this  wonderful 
affinity?  Does  it  play  any  partin  brick¬ 
making,  or  clay  working  in  general?  Oh, 
yes, it  plays  a  very  important  part  indeed. 
Not  a  kiln  of  bricks  or  ware  can  be  burnt 
without  it,  moreover  without  it  there 
would  not  have  been  an  ounce  of  clay 
to  make  brick  or  ware  of.  As  to  what 
it  is,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  but  will 
refer  you  to  what  Dr.  Wilson  says  of  it. 

“The  real  nature  of  chemical  affinity  is 
very  imperfectly  understood.  We  can 
study  it’s  effects,  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  it  acts  and  determine  its 
equivalent  in  other  forces;  but  we  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  force  itself 
as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  gravitation. 
What  we  do  know  is  that,  when  certain 
substances  are  brought  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other, they  disappear, and  a 
substance  appears  which  differs,  more 
or  less,  in  properties  from  the  original 
substance;  and,  moreover,  that  from  this 
compound  we  can  usually,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  certain  amount  of  force, 
obtain  again  its  elements,  with  their 
properties  unaltered.” 

Now  although  we  cannot  thoroughly 
define  chemical  affinity,  its  phenomena 
have  been  so  closely  observed  and  re¬ 
corded,  that  we  have  evidence  sufficient¬ 
ly  reliable  to  frame  laws  on  its  action, 
etc. 

We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  com¬ 
mon  definition  of  affinity,  as  being  rela¬ 
tionship,  by  blood  or  marriage.  The 
chemist  loses  all  sight  of  relationship  in 


chemical  affinity,  the  term  appears  to  be 
badly  chosen;  chemical  force  or  capaci¬ 
ty  for  combination  expresses  it  much 
better;  however,  as  the  term  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  still  retained,  we  will 
use  it  in  the  sense  defined  above. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  observe  some 
of  the  variations  of  chemical  affinity,  for 
it  acts  with  widely  different  degrees  of 
force  with  different  elements  and  com¬ 
pounds;  for  example,  if  magnesia  is  add¬ 
ed  to  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the 
ammonia  (sets  it  free)  and  combines 
with  the  magnesia;  if  now  we  add  lime 
to  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  magnesia,  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
desert  the  magnesia  and  combine  with 
the  lime,  then  again  it  will  leave  the 
lime  for  a  satisfying  quantity  of  soda, 
and  even  soda  will  be  left  if  we  place 
within  its  grasp,  strontia,  finally  strontia 
will  be  ousted  by  baryta. 

From  an  experiment  of  this  kind  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that,  the 
chemical  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
baryta  is  stronger  than  for  any  of  those 
elements  which  preceeded  it;  and  it’s 
affinity  for  ammonia  is  the  weakest. 

This  is  an  experiment  that  the  reader 
ought  to  make  for  himself,  it  is  simple 
enough  and  will  put  him  in  possession 
of  some  interesting  and  practical  facts, 
besides,  clearing  him  of  any  indebted¬ 
ness  to  “hearsay”  for  his  knowledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  re-actions 
that  take  place  in  the  above  substances 
are  not  simply  combinations,  but  decom¬ 
position  also  takes  place  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  next  element  all  through; 
then  follows  the  combination  which 
forms  the  new  compound. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  in  better 
order  if  I  had  taken  for  the  first  exam¬ 
ple  some  simple  combinations  without 
decomposition,  we  will  therefore  con¬ 
sider  the  burning  of  coke,  or,  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  as  an  example  of  chemical 
affinity.  I  say  coke  or  anthracite  advis¬ 
edly  because  the  burning  of  soft  or 
bituminous  coal,  is  a  very  different  mat¬ 
ter,  especially  in  the  first  stages.  Now 
to  make  this  subject  as  plain  and 
familiar  as  I  can,  let  us  suppose  a  kiln 
of  brick  or  ware  is  to  be  burnt;  your 
burner  may  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  chemical  affinity  of  oxygen  and  car¬ 
bon,  the  very  terms  are  a  sealed  book  to 
him.  But  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
conditions  required  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  elements.  He  knows  he 
must  set  fire  to  something  else  before  the 
coals  will  burn,  he  therefore  proceeds  to 


raise  a  little  heat  by  friction — by  striking 
a  match — by  this  means  he  raises  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  to  arouse  the  chemical  affini¬ 
ty  of  oxygen  for  the  substance  on  the 
end  of  the  match,  the  phosphorus,  the 
sulphur,  or  the  parafine,  and  this  com¬ 
bination  of  oxygen — from  the  atmos¬ 
phere — with  the  aforesaid  substances 
generates  heat  enough  to  ignite  the 
wood  of  the  match  which  is  then  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  other  easily  ignited  sub¬ 
stances  usually  shavings,  paper,  or  straw 
these  in  turn  setting  fire  to  substantial 
pieces  of  wood  which  raises  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  coal  to  that  degree  that 
oxygen  begins  to  exert  its  affinity  for 
the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the  resulting 
heat  of  combination  goes  on  and  is  easi¬ 
ly  sustained  if  coal  is  supplied  in  a  prop¬ 
er  manner  and  a  free  passage  kept  open 
for  the  supply  of  air — oxygen — with  an 
ample  outlet  for  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion.  You  must  bear  in  mind  I  am 
not  treating  on  burning  a  kiln  of  brick 
or  ware  technically;  holding  the  fire 
back  for  water  smoking  and  other  little 
points  in  firing  do  not  alter  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  combustion;  of  course  when  the 
fire  is  held  back  or  dampered,  you 
throttle  chemical  affinity,  and  vice  versa, 
if  you  urge  on  the  fire  you  accelerate 
and  strengthen  affinity. 

From  this  example  you  learn  that 
this  miraculous  force  is  subject  to  tem¬ 
perature.  The  coals  might  have  lain 
on  the  grate  until  dooms-day,  enveloped 
in  oxygen,  but  no  sensible  change 
would  take  place  without  the  assistance 
of  heat,  to  start  it.  Not  only  does  heat 
influence  chemical  affinity,  but  when 
affinity  manifests  itself  by  chemical 
combination,  heat  is  generated,  and  the 
example  just  given — the  burning  of 
coal — is  a  well  known  and  beautiful  il¬ 
lustration.  This,  then,  is  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  burning  coal,  or,  inciting  to  ac¬ 
tion  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  carbon, 
briefly  told,  and  the  philosophy  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  burning  coal,  is,  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  fire  below  the 
degree  where  combination  commences, 
and  it  then  has  no  course  left  but  to  go 
out.  The  means  used  to  put  it  out 
makes  no  difference,  except  in  the  time 
to  cool  it  below  combining  point. 

There  are  other  conditions  besides 
temperature  which  influence  affinity, 
and  there  are  a  few  substances  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  no  affinity  existing  between 
them.  It  is  said  that  fluorine  and  oxy¬ 
gen  have  never  been  made  to  combine, 
nor  has  any  such  combination  been 
found  in  nature,  but  this  is  not  conclu- 
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sive  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  one,  nor  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
other. 

Solids  rarely  combine  with  each  other, 
it  requires  a  closer  touch  than  can  be 
effected  mechanically  to  produce  chem¬ 
ical  effect.  The  finest  grinding  and 
most  intimate  mixing  fails  to  make  the 
contact  close  enough.  Iodine  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  two  of  the  solids  that  do 
combine  in  that  state. 

Heat  has  been  spoken  of  as  starting 
and  assisting  affinity;  this  is  not  invaria¬ 
bly  so,  for  in  some  instances  it  actually 
retards  and  completely  destroys  the 
affinity  of  substances  for  each  other. 

W.  Waplington. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELED  BRICK. 


S  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  first 
day  of  May  the  postman  handed 
me  the  Clay-Worker,  and  as  I 
am  always  anxious  to  see  what  new 
thing  is  coming  to  the  front  in  clay¬ 
working  industries  of  our  country,  I  at 
once  began  to  turn  over  its  pages.  I 
was  very  glad  to  find  that  another  * 
correspondent  had  taken  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Enameled  Brick.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
there  has  been  no  hostile  criticism  on 
the  papers  I  have  sent  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  during  the  last  two  years,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  this  will  now  be 
reversed,  for  amongst  a  multitude  of 
counselors  there  should  be  found  a 
little  wisdom,  and  from  a  discussion  of 
the  points  of  difference,  will  bring  out 
those  points  more  clearly  and  your  read¬ 
ers  will  reap  the  benefit. 

It  is  very  evident  from  what  I  see  that 
our  methods  of  making  enameled  brick 
are  as  widely  different  as  possible.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  set  before  your  read¬ 
ers  some  of  the  various  methods  and  ex¬ 
pedients  that  have  been  adopted  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  defects  set 
out  in  my  last  paper. 

The  early  method  of  applying  the 
enamel  was  by  brush  and  then  dipping, 
but  as  this  was  applied,  while  in  a  liquid 
state,  it  was  thought  that  the  contraction 
was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  foundation,  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  its  falling  off.  The 
idea  that  then  sprung  up  was,  to  make 
a  stiff  paste  as  near  the  stiffness  of  the 
brick  as  possible  and  to  apply  it  with  a 
pallet  knife.  I  presume  this  is  the 
method  adopted  in  New  Jersey,  and  is 
called  a  new  method  of  glazing  brick, 


and  may  be  the  new  discovery  by  which 
enameled  brick  are  to  be  made  to  su¬ 
percede,  in  quality,  the  English  made 
brick.  Well  this  method  may  be  new 
in  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  40  years  since 
the  baby  was  born,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  it  was  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  it 
withered  in  a  night,  and  some  who  tried 
it  withered  also.  This  was  one  of  the 
methods  that  had  the  shortest  life,  for  it 
is  totally  unsound  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  You  will  see  that  the  idea 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  all  this  specula¬ 
tion  and  experiment  was,  that  the  fault 
was  in  the  brick  or  in  the  clay  materials 
from  which  the  brick  were  made,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  contraction  was  so 
widely  different  from  that  of  enamel 
that  they  could  not  agree,  and  that  some 
point  of  agreement  must  be  found,  and 
the  point  to  start  from  must  be,  to  take 
out  the  contraction  from  the  brick  be¬ 
fore  the  enamel  was  applied,  or  at  least 
before  the  glaze  was  put  on. 

I  said  in  my  last  paper  that  in  some 
cases  the  enamel  would  come  off  just 
when  they  were  dipped  into  the  glaze. 
Now,  this  gave  rise  to  three  distinct 
methods,  leaving  out  the  one  already 
named.  The  first  method  was  to  press 
the  brick,  putting  some  work  on  the 
face  to  be  enameled  and  then  put  them 
on  the  floor  to  dry,  and  when  quite  dry 
to  take  them  up  and  dip  them  in  the 
enamel,  then  into  the  glaze.  But  this 
did  not  meet  the  case,  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  was  so  quick,  causing  the 
enamel  to  contract  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  crack  in  a  very  few  seconds.  The 
other  two  methods  I  have  to  name,  have 
been  tried  with  a  large  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
both  of  them,  that  is,  twice  burning  in 
some  form  or  other,  or  what  is  called 
biscuit  and  gloss.  By  this  process  brick 
can  be  made  that  cannot  be  made  by 
any  other,  and  besides  it  is  easier  and 
safer  for  an  inexperienced  man  or  a  new 
beginner,  but  success  has  not  always 
followed  this  process  no  more  than  it 
has  any  other.  The  process  is  to  put  on 
the  enamel  and  burn  the  brick  and 
then  dip  in  the  glaze  and  burn  again. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  this  method  has 
its  advantages  and  very  good  brick  can 
be  made  by  it,  but  if  the  clay  contracted 
very  much  then  they  would  double  on 
the  face,  and  other  things  I  have  named 
would  still  happen.  Well,  as  time  went 
on  another  idea  sprung  up,  which  was 
to  bring  in  a  new  era,  all  the  difficulties 
were  to  disappear  and  a  perfect  brick 
was  to  be  the  result,  and  a-  name  was 


given  to  it  with  a  sound  to  it  which  was 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  methods. 
It  is  called  the  new  dip.  The  process  is 
to  burn  the  brick  with  some  little  prep¬ 
aration  on  it  just  as  it  come  from  the 
press  at  a  short  fire,  then  when  the 
brick  come  from  the  kiln  they  are  dip¬ 
ped  into  a  buff  body,  then  into  the  en¬ 
amel,  then  in  the  glaze.  The  spare  is 
then  cut  off  around  the  edge  with  a 
knife  and  the  brick  returned  again  to 
the  kiln  and  fired  till  the  glaze  is  prop¬ 
erly  fused.  Some  good  brick  have  been 
made  by  this  process,  but  it  has  not 
done  all  its  promoters  said.  The  fact  is, 
it  has  now  been  discovered  that  after 
these  brick  get  into  work  and  have  had 
a  few  years  wear,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
enamel  to  come  off,  and  this  being  so, 
they  must  inevitably  bring  discredit  on 
the  manufacturer.  Brick  are  now  being 
made  by  this  method  in  your  country, 
where  other  methods  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  not  because  of  any  defect  in 
the  process  tried,  nor  in  the  materials 
from  which  the  brick  are  made,  the  de¬ 
fect  being  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  had  the  matter  in  hand. 

I  do  not  intend  your  readers  to  un¬ 
derstand  me  to  mean  that  enameled 
brick  can  be  made  at  one  firing  from 
all  clays  the  world  over.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  they 
can  be  made  by  this  process  in  a  great 
many  places  where  they  are  not.  The 
failure  to  do  so  being  in  the  defective 
knowledge  of  the  operator,  and  not,  as  it 
is  said  to  be,  in  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  clay  materials.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  things  being  tried,  such  as 
burning  in  saggers,  to  which  we  will  re¬ 
fer  later,  and  burning  in  muffle  kilns, 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  a  previous 
article.  Then  there  is  the  crock  glaze 
theory,  and  the  frit  glaze  craze,  and  the 
enamel  made  easy  on  a  brown  brick 
with  minute  particulars  of  how  to  set 
them  in  the  kiln  to  prevent  the  enamel 
from  running  to  one  side  or  off  alto¬ 
gether.  Now  I  don’t  intend  to  say  any¬ 
thing  offensive,  but  I  am  bound  that 
this  is  sheer,  absolute  and  undiluted 
nonsense  when  applied  to  enameling 
brick.  Let  me  tell  you  readers,  that 
this  has  not  the  remotest  claim  to  be 
called  an  enamel.  The  proper  enamel 
for  brick  will  not  flow  or  run  at  all,  no 
matter  what  position  it  may  have  in  the 
kiln,  or  how  hard  it  may  be  burned. 

Crock  glaze  and  frit  glaze  are  inter¬ 
changeable  terms;  they  both  mean  the 
same  thing;  they  have  their  uses  and 
are  important  when  so  applied,  but  they 
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never  were  intended  to  work  on  heavy 
bodies,  and  this  class  of  glazes  never  did 
work  for  enameling  brick,  or  never 
were  intended  to  do  so.  I.  H. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICKS. 

BY  S.  GREEN. 


SAVE  THE  EXHAUST  STEAM. 

UFFICIENT  attention  does  not 
seem  to  be  directed  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  saving  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine,  and  for 
manufacturers  of  brick,  so  much 
in  need  of  heat  or  means  for  drying 
their  production,  it  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  especial  consideration. 

Many  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
after  the  steam  has  passed  through  the 
engine  and  thus  furnished  the  power; 
its  “Mission  of  usefulness”  has  been 
practically  fulfilled,  and  it  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  in  the  exhaust  as  so 
much  waste,  when  it  is  claimed  that  it 
has  really  parted  with  but  5  per  cent,  of 
its  heat.  . 

Not  only  is  it  quite  authoritatively 
contended  that  but  so  small  a  portion 
of  heat  is  lost  in  the  transmission  of  the 
engine  power,  but  also  that  it  costs  one- 
third  to  heat  the  feed  water  for  the 
boiler;  and  as  provision  may  be  made 
to  heat  the  boiler  supply  of  water  from 
the  surplus  heat  or  heated  water  directly 
as  it  issues  from  a  properly  constructed 
radiator;  or  in  case  the  oil  in  the  con¬ 
densed  engine  water  be  not  objection¬ 
able,  the  hot  condensed  water  be  used 
for  the  boiler.  The  full  heating  capacity 
of  the  exhaust  steam  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  flow  directly  to  the  radiators  after 
having  left  the  engine  to  secure  its  heat, 
first,  and  more  fully,  for  drying  purposes. 

To  merely  use  “live”  steam,  to  pass 
directly  from  the,  and  probably  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  possibly  an  unnecessary,  boiler, 
only  the  radiating  capacity  of  the  steam 
is  to  any  material  extent  employed,  as 
the  expansive  force,  except  the  very 
slight  pressure  needed  to  convey  it  to 
the  radiators  of  the  dryer,  is  quite  ig¬ 
nored. 

In  first  using  the  steam  to  expend  its 
expansive  force  to  drive  the  engine  at 
such  little  cost  for  loss  in  radiation,  and 
then  let  it  flow  toward  the  radiators 
with  the  little  power,  or  force  so  needed, 
and  as  also  before  noted,  its  radiating 
force  or  capacity  may  also  be  advantag¬ 
eously  employed. 

Therefore,  to  use  either  the  “live” 


steam  for  heating,  or  to  drive  the  engine 
without  employing  its  exhaust  steam  for 
the  dryers,  would  be  meeting  this  im¬ 
portant  question  of  economical  expen¬ 
diture  for  fuel  in  generating  steam,  only 
about  “half  way.” 

It  may  not  be  generally  understoodj 
but  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  especi¬ 
ally  of  stiff  tempered  clay,  the  heat  to  be 
obtained  from  the  steam  used  in  the 
power  to  so  prepare  and  make  the  brick 
is  ample  to  dry  the  product. 

There  is  evidently  a  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  in  using  the  exhaust 
steam,  that  “back  pressure”  necessarily 
occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously 
obstruct  the  engine  and  make  it  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  “live”  steam,  and  this  ob¬ 
jection  may  apply  with  some  force  to 
the  ordinary  means  of  supplying  the 
steam  to,  and  radiating  the  heat  from, 
the  heating  pipes,  for  I  know  of  cases 
where  in  the  attempt,  securing  but  a 
limited  amount  of  heat  for  drying,  the 
engine  was  perceptibly  checked.  For 
instance,  where  the  exhaust  pipe  was  of 
4-inch  diameter,  the  weighting  of  the 
back  pressure  valve  to  force  the  steam 
for  considerable  distance  through  a 
horizontal  pipe  of  the  same  diameter, 
resulted  in  serious  restraint  upon  the 
engine.  Yet,  in  supplying  another  pipe 
of  the  same  diameter,  branching  from 
the  other  end  of  the  4-inch  T,  the 
increased  carrying  capacity  of  the  pipes 
to  the  dry  house,  afforded  very  marked 
relief. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  well  to  provide 
an  inch  more  in  diameter  for  the  hori¬ 
zontal  pipe  to  carry  the  exhaust  steam, 
for  the  necessary  considerable  distance 
to  connect  with  the  radiators,  when  they 
are  from  4  to  6  inches,  as  there  is  but 
little  pressure  left  in  the  exhaust  steam 
to  force  it  to  the  radiators,  especially  if 
the  engine  works  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  expansion,  and  thus  about 
half  as  much  more  room  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  obviate  back  pressure,  and 
when  used  in  connection  with  radiation 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  exhaust 
steam;  even  such  steam  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  to  supply  all  the 
heat  needed  to  dry  the  entire  output  of 
brick,  and  yet  a  steam  gauge  attached 
to  the  exhaust  pipe  near  the  engine,  did 
not  indicate  an  appreciable  amount  of 
back  pressure.  This  fact  is  regarded  to 
be  so  remarkable  and  interesting  to 
brick  manufacturers  as  to  warrant  the 
communication. 

The  foregoing  results  have  been  stated 
and  provision  noted  for  conveying  the 


exhaust  steam,  yet  the  description  of 
the  favorable  conditions  for  radiation  is 
reserved  for  another  communication. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  BURNING  AND  SETTING. 
Serial  No.  3. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


IN  my  last  article  on  this  subject  I 
said  that  the  common  error  of  set¬ 
ting  brick  in  the  arches  of  a  kiln 
so  that  the  spaces  between  the  brick 
are  covered,  thereby  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  free  draft  to  be  had  up  through 
the  body  of  the  kiln,  was  probably  the 
reason  for  the  down  draft  idea  for  a  brick 
kiln.  The  common  old  fogie  know-all 
brick  setter  would  set  his  benches  and 
over  hangers  so  that  his  arches  would 
be  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  where 
the  combustion  of  fuel  is  slow  and  im¬ 
perfect.  Now,  just  imagine  a  series  of 
arches  like  this,  and  a  brick  kiln  set 
over  them,  then  try  to  think  how  you 
can  get  a  draft  of  heat  up  through  that 
kiln  sufficient  to  burn  the  brick,  and  if 
you  have  reason  and  logic  enough  to 
know  a  dilemma  from  a  demonstrated 
success,  you  will  find  yourself  enveloped 
in  an  inextricable  fix,  and  hopelessly 
paralized,  unless  you  run  away  from 
your  kiln,  or  set  it  all  over  again,  so 
there  will  be  plenty  of  common  sense  in 
the  arches.  # 

“REASON  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  LAW,”  ALSO  OF 
INVENTION. 

Take  away  the  reason  and  only  a 
picture,  a  whim,  or  absurdity  is  left.  I 
would  feel  much  obliged  to  some  good 
friend  that,  would  give,  in  plain  talk, 
the  reason  why  a  down  draft  is  better 
than  an  up  draft  for  burning  brick.  I 
am  not  begging  a  case,  I  do  not  wish  to 
“Join  issue”  with  any  down  draft  man, 
as  against  up  draft,  and  argue  the  case,  I 
only  want  the  plain  reasons  for  down 
draft  in  preference  to  up  draft,  given  so 
that  the  scales  of  my  obtuseness  will 
fall  off,  that  I  may  see  the  beauties  of 
down  draft.  I  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  theory,  that  when 
fuel  is  in  a  state  of  combustion,  the 
products  of  heat  and  gas  being  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air  have  a  natural  and 
almost  incontrcllable  force  to  ascend, 
whether  it  be  in  the  open  air  or  in  some 
confined  space  or  flue.  True,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  ascent  must  be 
straight  up  without  a  turn  ;  it  may  be 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  decending,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  outlet  is  higher  than  the 
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furnace  where  the  heat  and  gas  is  gen¬ 
erated. 

A  draft  flue  acts  inversely  as  a  siphon. 
It  may  be  carried  in  any  direction,  up, 
down,  level  or  lateral,  if  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  air  tight  flue,  whose  top  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  above  the  furnace  to  insure 
a  draft. 

ALL  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS  MUST  NECESSARILY 
HAVE  A  SMOKE  STACK. 

The  smoke  stack  must  be  high  enough 
and  large  enough  to  largely  over  balance 
all  diversions  from  a  perpendicular  as¬ 
cent  of  the  gases  from  the  furnacs.  If 
the  gases  pass  through  a  horizontal  flue 
to  the  smoke  stack,  the  stack  must  be 
increased  in  drawing  power.  If  there 
be  a  down  draft,  then  the  height  or 
drawing  capacity  of  the  stack  must  be 
equal  to  the  force  necessary  to  carry  the 
gases  down.  For  every  foot  of  draft 
there  must  be  at  least  one  foot  added  to 
the  height  of  smok  stacke. 

NOW  WE  WILL  SEE  THAT  A  DOWN  DRAFT 
KILN  IS  EXPENSIVE. 

The  kiln  must  be  tight,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  heat  only  down 
through  the  brick.  Then  the  flues 
carrying  gases  to  smoke  stack  must  be 
ample,  and  the  smoke  stack  well  built. 
Then  there  must  be  a  lot  of  dampers, 
etc.,  to  control  the  draft  and  heat.  All 
these  are  expensive  and  require  vigilant, 
skilled  attention.  I  do  not  know  the 
cost  of  a  down  draft  kiln,  say  for  200,000 
brick,  but  I  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  three  times 
more  than  an  up  draft  kiln. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  CRITERION  FOR  A  WELL 
BURNED  BRICK  KILN 

Is  the  appearance  of  the  heat  on  top 
of  it,  and  effloresence  of  the  oxidized 
minerals  or  salts  in  the  clay.  When  a 
kiln  of  brick  is  well  burned  the“platting” 
on  top  will  show  a  sulphuret,  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  mineral  salts  in  the  clay, and  the 
heat  under  the  platting  will  be  about  the 
same  in  appearance  as  the  heat  in  the 
arches.  Now  how  all  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  down  draft  kiln,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  in¬ 
structions.  But  these  gentlemen  of  the 
down  draft  theory  (if  they  have  a  theory,) 
say  that  “There  is  no  danger  of  melting 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln.”  I  agree  with 
them  there,  and  venture  to  go  a  little 
further  with  them  and  say,  that  there 
^scarcely  a  possibility  of  getting  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  better  than  a  good 
salmon. 

But  it  is  said  that  down  draft  kilns 
are  great  fuel  savers  and  labor  savers ; 


here  again  we  have  the  conclusion  with¬ 
out  the  premises,  the  assertion  without 
the  proof.  A  given  quantity  of  fuel,  un¬ 
der  certain  given  conditions  of  com¬ 
bustion,  whether  in  a  furnace  of  an  up 
draft  or  down  draft  kiln,  will  invariably 
generate  an  equal  amount  of  heat.  Now 
if  this  heat  be  any  hotter  in  decending 
than  it  is  in  ascending,  then  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  down  draft  kilns  are  better 
than  up  draft  kilns  is  good,  but  if  not 
true,  it  only  stands  on  the  old  women’s 
logic, — “It  is  because  it  is.” 

“But,”  say  our  enterprising,  wide 
awake  down  draft  friends,  (and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  them  success,)  “We  have 
tried  up  draft  kilns  and  abandoned 
them,  because  we  found  down  draft  kilns 
much  the  better.”  I  don’t  doubt  that, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  your  knowledge 
and  skill  in  being  able  to  fairly  and 
properly  test  the  up  draft  principles  of 
burning  brick.  I  fully  agree  with  you, 
if  you  set  and  burned  up  draft  kilns  in 
the  old  way,  and  as  many  are  now  doing, 
but  if  you  will  read  and  notice  what  I 
have  written  and  what  I  may  still  write, 
you  will  see  that  my  theory  of  setting 
and  burning  brick  is  well  founded  on 
scientific  principles. 

I  do  not  propose  to  antagonize  any 
patentee  of  brick  kilns  or  brick  ma¬ 
chines;  my  desire  is  to  do  all  I  can  to 
aid  real  improvements  in  clay  work. 
There  are  doubtless  some  good  features 
in  down  draft  kilns.  The  up  draft  for 
watersmoking  and  the  down  draft  for 
burning  certain  kinds  of  clay  and  clay 
goods,  I  think  can  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage.  But  to  supercede  the  natural  up 
draft  principle  for  burning  clays  gen¬ 
erally,  will  be  a  task  that  will  require 
something  more  than  mere  novelty  in 
construction  of  kilns.  I  do  not  intend 
or  expect  to  enter  the  field  of  criticism 
on  clay  work,  or  to  occupy  the  position 
of  a  disputant  or  hypercritic ;  I  only 
wish  to  see  and  aid  real  meritorious  im¬ 
provements  in  a  line  of  clay  work  in 
which  I  have  been  practically  engaged 
for  over  sixty-five  years.  If  I  had  only 
a  practice  in  one  place  and  in  one  kind 
of  clay,  I  don’t  think  I  could  have  much 
courage  or  desire  to  talk  brick.  I  have 
made  brick  of  every  kind  of  clay  on  the 
earth,  have  burned  brick  with  all  kinds 
of  wood  and  coal,  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  What  I  have  learned  of 
brickmaking,  that  is  really  worth  know¬ 
ing,  has  been  since  I  served  my  ap- 
prenticship.  For  over  fifty-eight  years 
I  have  been  my  own  instructor.  I  have 
seen  neither  books  or  men  to  teach  me 


how  to  make  and  burn  brick.  In  the 
South,  I  have  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
business.  There  were  no  skilled  white 
men  in  the  business  of  brickmaking  in 
the  Gulf  States  58  years  ago,  and  the 
negroes,  called  “brick  moulders,”  had  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  brickmaking  as  an 
art  in  all  the  Gulf  States.  They  were 
perfect  botches,  and  never  made  a  brick 
that  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  respect¬ 
able  Salmon. 

BRICK  BURNING  AND  SETTING  THE  CASH 
PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

Some  people  think  that  true  brick 
burning  is  a  lost  art,  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  think  that  it  has  never 
been  found.  It  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  brickmakers  that  invariably  succeeds 
in  turning  out  first-rate,  perfectly  burned 
brick.  It  is  not  so  much  the  want  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  brickmakers 
fail,  but  it  is  because  they  have  no 
natural  talent  or  fitness  for  the  business. 

Our  ableand  interesting  friend,  Alfred 
Crossley,  has  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  in  Clay  -  Worker  on  “Paving 
Brick,”  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  in¬ 
structive  and  valuable.  He  seems  to 
think  that  we  can  have  text  books  and 
a  scientific  formula,  that  would  enable 
the  intelligent  amateur  brickmaker  to 
become  a  complete,  successful  master  of 
the  business.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Crossley,  but,  in  all  cases,  our  amateur 
must  have  good  and  varied  practice  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  called  No.  1  master  of  his 
business. 

WHAT  BRAN1)  DOES  HE  DRINK? 

T'HE  Newton,  Mo.,  Journal  says  it  has 
^  a  new  subscriber  who  gets  drunk 
every  little  while  and  invariably  insists 
on  paying  a  year’s  subscription.  He  has 
his  paper  paid  up  in  advance  to  1926. 
If  the  editor  will  find  out  what  brand  of 
whisky  the  fellow  drinks  and  send 
us  a  few  gallons  we  will  pay  him 

double  space  rates  for  the  information. 

_  • 

SIGNS  OF  BETTER  TIMES. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  know,  says  the 
*  American  Machinist,  that  recently 
the  attendance  at  the  World’s  Fair  has 
considerably  increased,  and  that  it  is 
not  true,  as  many  were  asserting,  that 
the  people  were  feeling  too  poor  and 
too  uncertain  of  the  future  to  admit  of 
their  spending  the  necessary  money  to 
get  there.  Though  it  is  true  that  we 
are  passing  through  a  period  of  com¬ 
mercial  depression,  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  times  are 
soon  to  improve. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPON DENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


A  Burning:  Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  would  be  very  greatful  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  had 
practical  experience  with  crude  oil  as  a 
fuel  for  burning  drain  tile  and  brick, 
would  give  their  opinion  as  to  its  ad¬ 
vantages  (if  any)  over  wood  and  coal, 
good  soft  wood  costs  us  $2.25  per  cord 
on  yard,  but  we  lind  it  costs  a  good 
deal  to  get  it  to  place  ready  for  the 
burners,  and  requires  two  men  to  fire 
a  six  arch  kiln,  or  four  men  lor  24 
hours. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Clay- 
Worker,  it  seems  to  give  good  general 
light  on  all  subjects,  except  the  one 
above  refered  to,  which  it  seems  to  us, 
would  be  very  interesting  to  many  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Jasper  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Jasper,  Mich. 

Kiln  Building1. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  quote  extracts  from  the  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  written  by  Mr.  Jos.  Marxer  of 
Millstadt,  Ill.,  and  will  try  to  reply  to 
same. 

“I  built  a  down  draft  kiln . 24  feet 

long  and  16  feet  wide  inside,  with  a  tun¬ 
nel  through  the  middle  and  on  each 
side  of  the  main  tunnel  are  smaller  tun¬ 
nels  running  into  the  main  one,  six  on 
each  side.  The  main  tunnel  is  20 
inches  wide  and  about  the  same  depth 
connected  with  the  chimney,  which 
stands  about  16  feet  from  tbe  kiln.  The 
arch  is  18  feet  above  the  floor.  Height 
of  same  45  feet.  I  fired  twelve  days  and 
a  half  and  saw  the  fire  on  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  four  or  five  days.  I  have  a  peep 
hole  through  which  I  can  see  the  fire. 
Upon  ^opening  after  letting  them  cool 
for  8  or  ten  days,  I  found  that  my  kiln 
of  brick,  about  70  or  80  M.  had  a  slight 
touch  of  red  color  but  too  pale  for  front 

brick . I  would  like  to  know  if  it 

would  be  advisable  to  burn  the  above 
mentioned  brick  over  again  as  they  are 
setting.” 

The  difficulty  which  Mr.  Marxer  ex¬ 
perienced  is  not  an  uncommon  one  and 
is  one  that  is  very  natually  made  by 
burners  of  limited  experience,  and  in 
burning  clays  that  are  somewhat  refrac¬ 
tory  or  hard  to  burn. 

His  mistake,  I  think,  can  be  stated 
and  explained  in  a  single  sentence.  He 


did  not  get  his  kiln  hot  enough.  He 
“saw  the  fire  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
four  or  five  days,”  and  yet  his  brick  are 
too  soft.  Evidently  it  is  not  enough  to 
get  his  clay  red  hot.  It  must  be  made 
hotter  than  red  hot  before  the  changes 
will  take  place  in  the  clay,  under  heat 
which  make  good  red  brick.  With 
some  clays  it  may  suffice  to  get  the 
“heat  down,”  to  “see  the  fire  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln,”  or  to  heat  the  clay  red 
hot,  but  his  clay  will  not  undergo  the 
desired  changes  at  so  low  a  temperature. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  changes,  such 
as  fusion,  evaporation  and  chemical 
combinations  and  decompositions  al¬ 
ways  occur  at  certain  fixed  temperatures, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  they  posi¬ 
tively  refuse  to  act  at  lower  temperatures 
than  those  established  by  nature. 

In  burning  a  kiln  of  brick  or  other 
clay  goods,  the  object  sought  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  mechanical  changes  as  will 
transform  the  clay  into  a  material,  that 
will  be  durable  and  that  will  have  cer¬ 
tain  other  desired  characteristics,  such 
as  color,  density  and  imperviousness. 
The  modifications  produced  in  burning 
brick  areiboth  mechanical  and  chemical, 
and  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  have 
decreed  that  certain  temperatures  must 
be  reached  before  these  changes  will  be 
made,  it  matters  not  J|Ow  long  the 
clay  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature,  only 
a  little  below  that  required  by  nature  to 
produce  the  transformations.  Unless 
this  degree  of  heat  is  produced  the  clay 
will  not  take  on  the  desired  conditions, 
although  the  burning  at  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  continued  for  many 
days.  The  distinction  between  quantity 
and  intensity  of  heat,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  burner  of  clay  goods. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kiln 
under  consideration,  probably  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  heat,  considerably  greater  than 
would  be  necessary  to  burn  the  kiln, 
was  produced,  and  maybe  enough  fuel 
consumed  to  burn  the  1  iln,  twice,  but  at 
no  time  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  was 
sufficient  to  transform  the  dried  clay  in¬ 
to  merchantable  brick,  or  to  produce 
the  necessary  changes  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

To  repeat,  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  burning,  nor  the 
quantity  of  fuel  burned,  but  the  intens¬ 
ity  of  heat  in  the  kiln  that  is  essential. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  down-draft 
kiln  that  has  been  burned  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  and  the  ware  came  out  in 
prime  condition.  At  other  times,  I  have 
known  the  same  kiln  set  with  the  same 


kind  of  ware,  to  be  burned  one-third 
longer  and  one -third  more  fuel 
consumed,  and  yet  the  ware  was  not 
as  well  burned  as  in  the  first  case. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  that  the  necessary  tem¬ 
perature  was  produced  early  and  main¬ 
tained  sufficiently  long,  in  the  first 
instance,  while  in  the  second  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  continually  lower  than  the 
particular  clay  required.  More  heat 
was  produced  in  the  second  case  than 
in  the  first,  because  more  fuel  was 
burned,  but  the  intensity  was  greater  in 
the  first  than  was  reached  at  any  time 
in  the  second. 

A  foundryman  produces  heat  intense 
enough  in  his  cupola  within  a  few 
hours  to  melt  iron,  and  a  brick  burner 
might  do  the  same  in  his  kilns  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
ware  would  be  injured  by  the  unequal 
expansions  due  to  the  sudden  heating 
of  the  clay.  Clay  conducts  heat  very 
slowly,  and  time  must  be  given  for  the 
ware  to  be  heated  through  gradually,  so 
that,  practically,  a  uniform  temperature 
may  be  maintained  throughout  the 
body  of  the  ware.  The  same  is  true  in 
cooling  clay  goods.  If  it  was  not  for  this 
peculiarity  of  clay,  a  kiln  of  brick  might 
be  burned  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
watersmoke  is  off  just  as  well  as  a  cupola 
of  iron  is  melted.  The  burning  of  clay 
wares  does  not  consume  so  much  time 
because  it  is  necessary  to  attain  the  de¬ 
sired  degree  of  heat  but  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  the  ware. 

After  the  watersmoke  is  off  in  a  down 
draft  kiln,  the  heat  should  be  increased 
in  intensity  quite  rapidly  until  that 
degree  is  reached  which  will  produce 
the  desired  results  in  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
and  then  it  should  be  maintained,  with 
all  allowable  intensity  until  the  kiln  is 
done. 

A  down-draft  kiln  that  required 
twelve  and  one-half  days  to  burn  would 
not  be  popular  with  modern  clay  workers. 

Sometimes  in  burning  down-draft 
kilns  there  are  certain  places  in  the 
bottom  that  do  not  become  heated  as 
soon  as  the  other  parts  of  the  kiln  floor 
and  the  burner  is  led  to  continue  firing 
longer  than  he  otherwise  would,  hoping 
to  improve  the  dark  places.  This  he 
seldom  accomplishes  as  the  draft  and 
heat  travel  in  certain  channels  and  the 
more  they  become  heated  the  more  they 
take  the  draft  and  continued  firing  wSll 
not  drive  the  heat  to  the  dark  places. 
By  prolonging  the  burning  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  heat  in  attempting  to  force  the 
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heat  into  these  cold  places  the  top  of 
the  kiln  is  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
heated  and  damaged.  My  experience 
with  down  draft  kilns  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  but  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  burning  long  after  the  heat  is  down. 
Do  what  you  have  to  do  as  vigorously 
and  quickly  as  possible,  without  over¬ 
heating  the  top  of  the  kiln. 

I  confess  that  I  hardly  understand 
the  plan  of  the  kiln,  but  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Marxer  is  an  experienced  burner  in 
up  draft  brick  burning,  makes  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  his  failure  greater.  He  evident¬ 
ly  failed  to  settle  the  kiln.  Whether 
this  was  through  his  inability  to  heat 
the  kiln  hot  enough,  or  for  some  other 
reason  does  not  appear.  He  does  not 
give  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
furnaces.  Possibly  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  size  of  the 
kiln.  In  reply  to  his  last  inquiry  as  to 
the  advisability  of  burning  the  brick 
over  again  without  moving  them,  I  will 
venture  the  thought  that  if  they  are  too 
soft  to  be  sold  advantageously,  they 
should  certainly  be  burned  over  again 
as  they  are  sitting,  if  the  furnaces  can 
be  made  to  produce  sufficient  heat  to 
burn  the  brick  to  the  degree  desired. 

D.  W.  Stookey, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

New  York  Market. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

LOG  OF  SHIP  BRICK  TO  SEPT.  FIRST. 

The  weather  bureau  has  been  warn¬ 
ing  the  coastwise  trade  that  a  cyclone 
was  sweeping  along  the  coast,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  prepare  for  it. 
Some  of  the  captains  did  so,  others  who 
have  firm  belief  in  their  own  judgement 
and  the  staunchness  of  their  vessels,  put 
to  sea,  never  more  to  return  to  port. 
The  Ship  Brick  has  had  some  heavy 
weather  this  season.  She  was  preparing 
to  begin  her  voyage  on  a  smooth  sea  of 
a  seven  dollar  price, but  before  she  reach¬ 
ed  her  port  of  destination, the  barometer 
showed  as  low  as  $4.37 With  such  a 
showing  it  was  necessary  for  safety  of 
vessels  and  cargo  that  great  judgement 
should  come  in  to  play,  with  the  result 
that  the  barometer  began  to  rise,  so  that 
there  was  some  prospects  of  steady 
weather,  when,  without  any  warning, 
the  mercury  dropped  to  a  $5.00  point 
with  a  large  fleet  in  port. 

Once  more  the  captains  shortened 
sail,  some  laid  their  vessels  up.  After 
a  while  the  barometer  reached  $5.75, 
with  all  the  skippers  sending  cargo  as 
fast  as  possible,  thinking  that  they  had 


struck  the  “Trade  winds”  of  steady  de¬ 
mand  that  would  last  the  season  out, 
with  an  advance,  when  production  had 
ceased. 

There  are  some  of  your  readers  who 
have,  no  doubt,  been  before  the  “mast” 
(before  they  tackled  brickmaking)  and 
know  that  a  vessel  may  be  sailing  along 
when  the  wind  suddenly  shifts  and  she 
is  taken  back  with  the  attending  danger 
of  losing  her  spars,  if  no  worse  danger 
befall  her.  Without  any  warning,  a  fleet 
of  fifty  was  caught  with  a  decidedly 
falling  barometer.  Still  other  captains 
left  port,  thinking  perhaps  that  they 
could  work  around  the  cyclone,  but  they 
soon  found  that  their  seamanship  was 
no  better  than  the  others.  There  was  a 
steady  falling  in  value.  Was  there  more 
heavy  weather  coming?  Still  captains 
left  port  to  find  on  his  arrival  vessels 
that  he  left  there  when  he  departed  to 
unload.  As  day  followed  day,  more  ar¬ 
rivals,  less  call,  another  drop  in  value 
and  still  other  vessels  in  sight,  coming 
to  keep  company  with  some  that  have 
laid  at  the  dock  for  three  weeks  waiting 
for  some  one  to  buy.  Each  day  sees  no 
change  for  the  better,  with  a  barometer 
that  shows  a  lower  figure  than  has  yet 
been  reached.  Will  the  storm  signals 
of  the  trade  warn  the  captains,  or  will 
they  continue  to  send?  Some  of  the 
large  captains  will  think,  “My  vessel  can 
survive,”  still,  large  vessels  have  gone 
down,  when  smaller  crafts  have  pulled 
through. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

1893  has  been  a  good  brickmaking 
season  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned. 
There  was  no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  steady 
time  was  made.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  scarcity  of  men  has  kept  some 
manufacturers  from  a  larger  output. 
Still  the  continued  fine  weather  allowed 
an  increase  of  stock  under  sheds.  The 
backward  spring  retarded  consumption 
till  midsummer,  so  that  the  stock  in 
sight  to-day  is  mtSch  the  same  as  this 
time  last  year.  The  demand  is  very 
small  and  from  the  present  standpoint, 
will  be  no  better  this  fall,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plans  filled  from  week  to  week 
show  a  large  falling  oft’  from  last  year. 
Brooklyn  is  doing  nothing  to  speak  of. 
In  fact,  unless  there  is  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  near  future  the  ma¬ 
sons  and  carpenters  will  have  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  work  this  coming  winter. 
WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  DOING. 

In  some  cases,  moulding  and  ship¬ 
ping.  “Why  ?”  No  one  but  themselves 
can  tell,  as  anyone  who  places  stock  on 


the  market  at  present  must  enjoy  seeing 
good  material  go  for  nothing,  as  well  as 
money  spent  in  getting  it  in  shape  to 
send  to  iparket. 

9 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  business 
in  the  United  States  of  the  volume  of 
the  brick  trade  of  the  Hudson  and  ad¬ 
jacent  points,  in  which  so  little  judge¬ 
ment  is  shown,  and  it  is  not  the 
younger  members  of  the  craft  either; 
men  who  have  made  brick  for  years,  and 
have  passed  through  depressed  times 
like  the  present,  are  among  the  first  to 
make  and  ship.  I  know  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  on  the  Hudson,  who  is  loading 
extra  boats  at  present  time,  and  his 
brick  will  not  bring  to  day  over  $4.£ 
per  M,  and  possibly  not  that.  When 
spoken  to  about  the  low  price  and 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  stop,  his  reply 
was,  “I  have  not  made  my  complement;’ 
by  that  he  implied  that  his  partner  was 
not  in  with  him,  and  he  was  running 
the  yard  alone,  and  had  to  make  so 
many  at  a  given  sum,  say,  50  cents  per 
M  to  the  partner.  As  the  weather  has 
been  good  he  certainly  cannot  have 
many  to  make  to  get  room  to  set  what 
he  is  now  making.  He  is  sending  them 
to  the  market  at  a  loss  per  M  more  than 
he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  did  not 
make  his  complement,  but  paid  for 
them.  There  are  many  leased  yards 
that  are  making  and  shipping  under 
the  same  conditions  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  not  lose  quite  as  much  as  if 
they  stopped  and  paid  for  them.  They 
will  wait  to  see  what  their  neighbors  will 
do, not  thinking  that  they  are  losing  mon¬ 
ey  as  well  as  their  neighbors.  Some  of  the 
Up  River  yards  have  cut  wages  twenty-five 
cents  pei  day,  and  loading  extra  boats 
at  a  reduction  of  one  shilling  per  M,  or 
nine  shillings  freight,  thinking  that 
they  will  pull  themselves  out  of  a  tight 
spot  thereby.  It  is  about  as  likely  a  job 
as  a  man  trying  to  pul  himself  out  of  a 
hole  by  his  boot  straps.  In  the  history* 
of  the  brick  trade  wages  are  cut  first, 
freight  next,  as  they  are  the  only  things 
that  he  can  control.  The  woodman 
tells  him,  “That  is  my  price,  do  you  want 
it,”  the  coal  man  the  same,  the  hay  and 
feed  man  tell  him,  “I  cannot  make  a  re¬ 
duction,”  and  so  along  the  line.  If  a  man 
represents  a  production  of  a  thousand  a 
day  twenty-five  cents  are  taken  from 
him.  It  seems  that  he  is  saving  that 
per  M.  If  he  saves  one  shilling  in 
freight,  he  is  reducing  expenses  of  pro¬ 
duction  fast.  Does  it  help  him  ?  Follow 
the  market  and  one  will  find  that  as. 
soon  as  he  “cuts”  the  dealer  will  buy 
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his  stock  as  low  in  proportion.  It  has 
always  been  the  way  of  the  market  and 

always  will  till - well,  I  give  it  up. 

Adam  was  not  man  enough  to  say 
that  he  ate  the  apple,  but  tried  to  let 
himself  down  by  saying,  “The  woman 
gave  it  to  me.”  The  proprietors  of 
property  that  make  brick  say  to  the 
men  who  lease  yards,  “You  keep  the 
price  down  by  sending.”  Let  anyone  go 
along  the  Hudson,  Hackensack,  Baritan 
or  South  rivers,  and  see  who  is  loading 
the  most  brick,  then  visit  the  brick  mar¬ 
ket  and  see  if  he  will  not  find  as  many 
boats  on  the  market,  belonging  to  those 
who  own  the  property  from  which  the 
brick  came,  as  of  vessels  from  leased 
yards,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
each,  as  the  leased  yards  are  in  excess  of 
the  other.  . 

In  conversation  with  Bric-a-brac  a 
short  time  ago,  I  said  to  him,  “Why  do 
they  pursue  such  a  ruinous  policy,”  and 
he  candidly  said  :  “I  cannot  explain  it, 
unless  we  have  a  class  of  men  in  the 
trade  who  drift  with  the  tide,  thinking 
they  are  making  both  ends  meet,  when, 
without  warning,  they  strike  a  snag. 
Then  they  cease  to  be  brickmakers.”  It 
certainly  looks  that  way. 

HACKENSACK  MANUFACTURERS 

Are  preparing  a  wind  up  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  they  have  concluded  that  it  is 
about  as  well  to  “Bust  out  as  trust  out-” 
Last  week  one  yard  stopped,  to-morrow 
another  moulds  its  last  pit.  Before  the 
week  closes  two  more  will  finish  for 
1893.  The  local  trade  has  fallen  oft  very 
much.  .There is  one  yard  here  that  has 
quite  a  supply  of  last  season’s  stock  on 
hand.  When  it  stopped  last  fall,  it  had 
over  four  million  on  hand,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  that  quantity  in  a 
year  is  indeed  slow  work.  They  have 
only  run  one  machine  a  day  or  a  trifle 
over  30  M  per  day  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  proprietors  ship  all  by  rail, 
'  none  to  the  New  York  market.  Once 
in  a  while  we  find  a  manufacturer  who 
runs  his  yard  as  he  thinks  best  for  his 
own  interests,  not  because  his  neighbors 
make  a  large  number,  he  must.  If  all 
in  the  trade  would  make  brick  to  make 
money,  and  the  way  to  do  it  would  be 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  brickmak¬ 
ers  of  Hackensack  did  when  he  was  in 
the  business, — make  and  ship  when 
there  was  profit.  When  no  margin;  fill 
up  his  shed  and  stop  and  hold ;  some 
seasons  not  ship  at  all,  but  pile  out  what 
brick  his  shed  would  not  hold.  He 
often  remarked  that  he  met  those 
Haverstraw  fellows  on  change  and  that 


they  were  always  talking  about  how 
many  brick  they  were  marketing. 
“But,”  he  said,  “I  never  heard  them  say 
that  there  was  any  money  being  made, 
simply  that  they  shipped  so  many  at  a 
low  figure,  that  the  small  quantity  that 
brought  the  advanced  price,  about  left 
them  whole.” 

COLD  SPRING. 

There  is  one  manufacturer  here  who 
has  always  held  his  stock  for  the  winter 
market,  as  he  was  so  placed  that  he 
could  ship.  This  season  he  is  only 
making  10  M  per  day.  He  must  have 
been  badly  scared  this  spring. 

HAVERSTRAW. 

Majority  of  the  yards  still  moulding, 
but  talk  of  stopping.  To  date  four  yards 
have  ceased  to  mould. 

FISHKILL 

Has  four  yards  that  have  wound  up 
for  ’93,  with  more  in  the  near  future. 
One  of  the  yards  have  cut  wages  ten  per 
cent. 

NEW  WINDSOR. 

There  are  two  yards  that  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  as  well  to  stop.  The 
proprietor  of  one  is  a  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant.  I  guess  there' is  more  profit  in  a 
yard  of  calico  than  in  a  thousand  of 
brick. 

THE  UP  RIVER  YARDS 

Have,  in  some  place,  stopped,  and  on 
others  they  have  curtailed  in  the  out¬ 
put.  Some  of  them  cut  wages  and  laid 
still  till  the  men  went  to  work. 

STORMS. 

August  did  well,  as  far  as  heavy 
weather  is  concerned,  to  help  deplete 
the  pocket  of  the  brickmaker.  On  the 
night  of  Aug.  23rd  a  heavy  northeaster 
came  along.  My !  how  it  did  rain  and 
blow,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
tide  backed  up  on  some  of  the  yards. 
All  the  brick  that  were  moulded  the 
day  before  were  so  badly  washed  that 
they  had  to  be  put  back  into  the  pit. 
Hacks  were  blown  down.  On  one  of 
the  yards  the  loss*of  green  brick  was 
about  150  M.  On  an  average  of  about 
30  M  to  a  yard  would  cover  all.  There 
was  a  yard  at  Fishkill  where  the  amount 
of  loss  was  over  70  thousand,  none  of 
the  sheds  were  injured,  or  pit  sheds. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  28th  along  came 
another  blow.  I  think  some  of  your 
western  cyclones  must  have  gone  adrift 
and  reached  here.  Little  rain,  and  did 
not  do  much  damage  to  yards.  At  New 
Windsor  it  took  the  top  oft  of  one  shed, 
and  demolished  two  at  Haverstraw.  One 
of  the  barges  belonging  here,  was  un. 
loaded  at  Croton,  opposite  Haverstraw. 


The  tug  boat  towed  her  oft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Hudson  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  left  her  at  anchor,  for  the  tow  boat 
to  take  her  to  New  York.  During  the 
night  a  heavy  southerly  wind  came  up 
and  the  crew  had  to  take  to  the  boat  at 
3  A.  m.  Just  as  they  left  he?  she  went 
down  with  250  M  brick  on.  How 
the  four  men  ever  reached  shore  in  an 
open  boat  is  wonderful.  The  owner, 
Mr.  I.  Gardner,  was  one  of  them.  After 
reaching  shore  Mr.  Gardner  went  for  a 
tug  boat,  and  they  went  out  to  where 
she  was  the  afternoon  before,  but  she 
was  not  in  sight,  as  she  laid  in  20  feet  of 
water. 

MARKET. 

Slow  shipments ;  lighter  than  for  some 
time  past,  out  far  in  excess  of  demand. 
Haverstraw,  best,  $5.00,  seconds,  $4.50 
and  $4£  and  $4.74;  Hackensack,  $4.50; 
top;  Up  Bivers,  $4.00  and  $4.50;  South 
Jersey’s  $3.50  and  $4.00;  Pale  $2.00  for 
good. 

BURNING  WITH  COAL. 

One  of  our  manufactrers  has  six  arches 
all  ready  to  set  fire  to,  waiting  for  a  man 
that  has  been  burning  with  coal  for 
some  years.  If  a  success,  more  of  the 
yards  will  use  coal  next  season. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


Size  of  Bricks,  and  Other  Matters. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Mr.  B.  M.  Greer,  in  August  issue,  crit¬ 
icises  some  remarks  in  my  letter  on  “A 
Trip  to  Europe.”  I  did  not  write  that 
with  any  idea  of  raising  a  controversy, 
but  rather  jotted  down,  in  an  oft-hand 
way,  the  thoughts  suggested  by  what  I 
saw  and  heard  on  my  trip.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  my  remarks  would  be  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  great  body  of  your 
readers,  but  as  Mr.  Greer  has  got  hold  of 
some  things  by  the  wrong  end,  I  feel  that 
I  must  set  myself  right  before  the  large 
constituency  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

In  regard  to  size  of  bricks,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  appearance  is,  indeed,  “a  matter 
of  taste,”  as  the  old  woman  said  when 
she  kissed  the  cow,  and  on  this  ground 
I  am  not  afraid  to  leave  it  to  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
observed  both  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  sizes. 

But  when  Mr.  Greer  argues  that  there 
is  more  profit  in  making  large  size 
bricks  than  small  he  is  “away  off.”  The 
isolated  instance  that  he  cites  from  his 
own  experience  cannot  be  held  to  be 
conclusive  by  any  means.  I  suppose  I 
do  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Greer  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  is  not  laid  out  for  pro- 
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ducing  common  bricks  cheaply,  from  his 
own  statement  that  is  only  a  “side  issue” 
with  him,  hence  he  ought  not  to  judge  of 
the  trade  at  large  from  his  standpoint. 
In  the  fire  brick  trade  the  orders  call 
for  a  large  proportion  of  what  we  _call 
“shape  work,”  which  are  really  bricks 
out  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape.  But 
it  is  well  understood  that  they  cannot 
be  produced  as  cheaply  as  the  standard 
size  bricks,  and  many  of  the  leading 
makers  have  a  rule  to  charge  a  higher 
proportionate  price.  In  times  of  sharp 
competition  this  rule  is  more  often  laid 
aside,  and  the  manufacturer  is  “out” 
that  extra  cost. 

But,  to  confine  the  discussion  to 
common  building  bricks  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  shape, but  with  a  difference  in 
the  size.  Mr.  Greer  says,  “A  brick  is 
valuable  almost  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  cubic  contents  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  it  represents.  Intrinsically,  we  may 
admit  this  to  be  true,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  goose  egg  would  be  worth 
more  than  a  hen  egg.  But  commercially, 
this  is  not  true.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  is  quite  an  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cubic  contents  of  bricks 
made  in  different  sections,  and  if  Mr. 
Greer’s  theory  was  correct,  those  mak¬ 
ing  the  largest  bricks  should  be  getting 
the  biggest  profits,  but  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  statistics,  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Greer  would  find  that 
the  prices  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  size. 

If  Mr.  Greer’s  hypothetical  contrac¬ 
tor  was  a  reality,  and  was  willing 
to  pay  for  bricks  according  to  their  size, 
as  he  says,  then  I  would  admit  that  his 
argument  was  sound.  But,  let  either 
Mr.  Greer,  or  any  one  else,  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  make  a  few  kilns  of  bricks 
the  English  size,  and  see  if  they  could 
sell  them  at  a  price  in  proportion.  If 
such  were  the  case  it  would  actually 
pay  to  import  them  from  England.  I 
think  the  average  price  of  hard  bricks 
in  this  country  will  run  about  $6  per 
M.  The  English  brick  would  be  worth 
in  proportion  about  $11,  and  at  that 
price  there  could  be  money  made  in 
importing  them.  Custom,  however,  is 
so  firmly  established  on  both  sides,  that 
the  English  size  brick  would  not  sell 
here  at  all,  neither  would  the  American 
find  a  market  there,  but  I  will  say  this, 
that  if  the  small  brick  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  there,  and  they  came  to  be  in 
demand,  that  the  price  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  the  price  of  the 
larger. 


And  herein  lies  the  point  of  my 
argument,  that  small  bricks  were 
“more  profitable  to  manufacture,”  viz. : 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  less  in 
proportion  to  the  market  value.  And 
now,  as  Mr.  Greer  “invites  refutation” 
of  his  argument  as  to  the  comparative 
cost,  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  your 
readers  that  I  was  right  in  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  “just  exactly  the 
other  way  about.” 

“  The  average  American  brick  is 
about  three-fifths  the  size  (cubically) 
of  the  English.  For  the  sake 
of  easier  comparison,  however,  we 
will  consider  it  is  half  the  size.  Now, 
suppose  we  take,  for  instance,  a  modern 
plant,  using  shale  clay,  and  equipped 
with  machinery  by  the  stiff  clay,  wire- 
cut,  process.  The  plant  consists  of  dry 
pan,  elevators,  screens,  pug  mill,  auger 
machine,  tunnel  dryers,  and  permanent 
kilns.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
same  quantity  of  shale  has  got  to  be 
handled,  clear  through,  whether  we 


size  bricks.  The  men  who  mine  or  dig 
the  shale,  fill  the  dump  wagons,  feed  the 
dry  pan,  tend  the  pug  mill,  are  all  the 
same  whether  you  make  the  one  or  the 
other.  So,  also,  are  the  foreman,  engi¬ 
neer,  men  who  operate  the  cars  in  and 
out  of  the  drier,  kiln,  firemen  and  oth¬ 
ers.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  dry 
pan,  elevators,  sieves,  pug  mill,  brick 
machine,  engine  and  boiler,  the  same 
amount  of  material  has  to  be  handled 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the 
drier  has  a  drying  capacity  of  20,000 
large  bricks  per  day,  it  will  certainly 
dry  40,000  small,  with  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  small  bricks  will  stand 
drying  quicker,  and  there  will  be  less 
waste  than  wit  i  the  large.  The  same 
applies  to  burning,  both  as  to  kiln  ca¬ 
pacity,  labor,  fuel  and  waste.  In  each 
of  these  items  the  advantage  is  in  favor 
of  the  small  size  bricks.  There  might 
possibly  be  a  saving  in  labor  in  favor  of 
the  large  bricks,  in  cutting  off  and  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  the  machine,  though 
where  an  automatic  cut-off  is  used,  it 
would  only  be  in  transferring  the  bricks 
to  the  drying  cars.  When  it  comes  to 
setting,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  little  advan¬ 
tage  in  favor  of  the  large  bricks  again, 
but  not  much.  It  is  a  pretty  good  day’s 
work  to  set  15,000  English  size  bricks. 
A  good  setter  will  easily  set  25,000  here, 
and  I  have  heard  of  different  instances 
where  one  man  sets  30,000.  In  empty¬ 
ing  the  kilns  the  men  will  handle 
40,000  small  quite  as  easily  as  20,000 


large.  Now  take  a  kiln  of  say  200,000 
small  size  bricks  and  there  will  be  a 
larger  percentage  of  good  bricks  than  if 
filled  with  the  large,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  order  to  have  the 
same  proportion  of  waste,  there  must  be 
two  small  bricks  spoiled  to  one  large 
one.  I  ask  any  candid  mind  to  go  over 
this  carefully  and  tell  me,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  how  the  small  brick  is  going  to 
cost  more  than  half  what  the  large  ones 
do,  and  as  the  manufacturer  gets  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  the  price,  there 
must  evidently  be  more  profit  in  making 
the  one  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Greer  next  makes  me  to  say,  that 
“the  English  bricks  are  superior,  very 
much  so.”  Will  Mr.  Greer  please  read 
over  my  letter  again,  and  he  will  find 
that  what  I  did  sav  was,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  bricks,  as  a  whole,  are  superior,  but 
in  reference  to  the  finer  grades  I 
claimed,  very  emphatically,  that  the 
American  were  the  best. 


chinery.  What  I  said  was  strictly  true, 
whether  Mr.  Greer  knew  it  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  can  serve  any  good 
purpose  to  go  into  particulars,  but  let 
me  mention  just  one  or  two  things  to 
show  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking 
about.  I  have  seen  the  claim  made  by 
different  parties  that  they  were  the 
“original  inventors”  of  the  auger  ma¬ 
chine,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
auger  machine  was  in  use  in  England 
years  before  it  was  brought  out  here. 
Up  to  about  two  or  three  years  ago 
there  was  a  repress  on  the  market  here, 
advertised  as  a  patent,  that  had  been  a 
real  “back  number”  for  a  long  time  in 
England.  The  same  is  true  of  cutting- 
tables,  more  than  one,  and  others  that  I 
could  mention.  And  yet  some  of  these 
things  have  been  so  much  improved 
upon  since  first  brought  out  here,  that 
now  it  would  not  pay  a  man  to  use  one 
of  the  originals  if  he  could  get  it  for 
nothing.  Great  credit  is  due  our  ma¬ 
chine  men,  for  the  ingenuity  they  have 
displayed  in  the  many  valuable  inven¬ 
tions  that  are  their  own  creation,  and 
also  for  the  valuable  improvements 
made  to  the  inventions  of  others.  The 
machine  men  have  to  take  lots  of  abuse, 
but  the  brickmakers  would  be  in  a  sad 
plight  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  their  aid. 
No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  to  give 
every  credit  to  the  brick  machine  men 
of  this  country,  but  Mr.  Greer  should 
not  forget  that  in  the  land  of  his  birth, 
improved  brick  machinery  had  been  in 


Again,  Mr.  Greer  takes  me  to  task  for 
make  40,000  American  or  20,000  English  what  I  said  about  American  brick  ma- 
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use  for  years  while  bricks  were  still  be¬ 
ing  made  all  over  this  country  in  the 
most  primitive  methods  used  by  our 
ancestors.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Greer  that 
American  brick  machinery  (on  the 
whole)  is  in  advance  of  the  English,  and 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  things  that 
our  machine  men  here  could  learn  on 
the  other  side  that  would  be  to  their 
advantage.  For  Mr.  Greer’s  information, 
I  will  say  that  I  know  of  at  least  one 
very  prominent  firm  here  who  made  a 
strong  effort  to  introduce  their  machines 
in  England,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Greer’s  letters  in  the  Clay-W orker 
have  always  been  so  very  interesting  to 
me  that  I  dislike  very  much  to  have 
to  disagree  with  him,  but  I  trust  he  will 
accept  my  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  can¬ 
dor  and  good  feeling  in  which  they  are 
written.  Alfred  Crossley. 


Making  Brick  in  the  Gas  Belt. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Having  heard  much  about  the  great 
gas  belt  of  Indiana,  I  long  wanted  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  same  and  see  if  all  said  for 
it  is  true;  so  on  my  way  to  Chicago  to 
visit  the  World’s  Fair,  I  stopped  at  two 
or  three  points  in  your  state  and  wit¬ 
nessed  natural  gas  displays,  that  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  is  indeed,  one  of  na¬ 
tures  greatest  gifts  to  man. 

My  first  stop  was  at  Alexandria,  Ind. 
This  I  am  told  was  two  years  ago,  only 
a  sleepy  country  town.  I  found  it  a 
full  grown  city,  full  of  manufactories, 
glass  and  iron,  being  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries.  I  also  found  one  of  the  most 
complete  brick  plants  there,  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit.  It  is  the  In¬ 
diana  Brick  Co.  I  was  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  size  and  completeness  of 
their  plant  when  told  that  the  clay  is 
only  18  to  24  inches  in  depth.  It  it 
carted  to  machinery  from  bank.  Mak¬ 
ing  sixty-five  thousand  brick  a  day,  it 
don’t  take  long  to  clean  off  a  good  big 
track  of  land,  but  they  have  thirty  acres 
I  was  told,  so  they  can  run  on  for  a  good 
while  yet. 

They  use  two  Pott’s  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  machines,  which  are  driven  by  a 
65-horse  power  engine.  They  use  the 
rack  and  pallett  system  for  drying,  burn 
in  clamp  walls,  using  natural  gas  for  fuel. 
This  I  was  told  is  the  only  yard  in  the 
gas  belt  which  uses  the  open  yard,  and 
trusts  to  “Old  Sol”  for  drying  the  brick. 
It  is  a  very  complete  plant  and  judging 
from  outside  appearances  it  is  run  on 
business  principals,  the  owners  ex¬ 
pecting  a  fair  profit  from  every  brick 


made.  The  machinery  and  yard  was 
clean  and  tidy.  I  cannot  understand 
why  brick  yards  should  commonly  be 
such  dirty  places,  with  jallet  boards 
broken  and  scattered  all  over  the  yard. 
Broken  barrows,  trucks  and  moulds 
strewn  about.  Why  cannot  brickmak- 
ers  keep  their  machinery  clean  and 
tools  in  place,  as  you  will  find  done  in 
other  manufacturing  industries. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  sub¬ 
ject,  so  will  quit  finding  fault  with  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  helped.  I  found 
the  Alexandria  yard  to  be  a  model  one 
in  every  respect,  the  bricks  are  clean 
and  trim  when  set  in  the  racks  to  dry. 
they  handle  them  carefully  rn  wheeling 
to  the  kiln,  therefore  the  brick  are  nice 
when  burned.  They  had  several  kilns 
burned  and  open,  all  of  which  were 
hard. 

From  Alexandria  I  journeyed  on 
north  to  Marion,  Ind.  I  had  heard 
about  tbe  Marion  Brick  works  from 
those  who  visited  it  at  the  time  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  met  in  your  city,  and  have 
been  curious  to  see  it  for  myself.  I  met 
the  foreman  Mr.  Piner,  he  being  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  you  may  know  I  met  with  a 
hearty  reception;  he  kindly  showed  me 
over  their  plant,  of  which  I  will  try  and 
give  a  brief  discription,  starting  first 
with  the  clay,  which  is  gotten  from 
low  and  level  land,  averaging  six  to 
twelve  inches  deeper  than  at  Alexan¬ 
dria;  this  is  drawn  in  cars  by  horses  to 
the  machine  house.  They  have  three 
soft  mud  machines,  the  first  one  being 
a  Pott’s  Horizontal;  this  machine  Mr. 
Piner  said,  was  put  in  four  years  ago 
and  has  been  run  almost  everyday  since, 
excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  day’s 
work  being  33  M.  brick.  The  clay  is 
worked  direct  from  the  bank,  at  this 
season  it  is  very  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
passed  through  a  Pott’s  Disintegrator 
then  into  the  brick  machine.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  such  good  work  being 
done  with  such  clay,  it  was  thoroughly 
tempered,  the  brick  made  having  clean 
sharp  corners,  and  smooth  surfaces. 
They  use  an  Iron  Clad  Dryer  for  drying 
the  brick  made  on  this  machine,  the 
same  was  working  nicely,  they  have  six 
large  clamp  walls  for  burning,  holding 
from  300  M.  to  500  M.  brick. 

Passing  on  to  another  part  of  the 
works  I  found  they  were  just  starting  a 
new  all  iron  Horizontal  machine  made 
by  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  which  I  found  to 
be  a  very  large  and  heavy  machine.  In 
fact  I  never  saw  one  to  equal  it,  it 
was  my  idea  of  a  brick  machine.  It 


was  working  very  smoothly  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  day.  They  were  making  good  brick 
and  lots  of  them.  The  brick  made  by 
this  machine  are  dried  on  a  hot  floor. 
The  superintendent  stated  that  they  had 
always  had  trouble  to  get  a  machine 
strong  enough  to  work  their  clay  stiff 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  dumped 
on  the  floor  and  not  spread  while  dry¬ 
ing.  The  brick  shown  me  on  the  floor 
looked  as  if  the  new  machine  was  doing 
the  work  for  them,  as  they  were  as  true 
and  straight  as  those  dried  on  the  pal¬ 
lets.  They  have  eight  clamp  walls  on 
this  side  of  the  yard  having  a  capacity 
of  250  M.  to  300  M.  brick.  They  use 
gas  for  burning.  The  superintendent 
informed  me  that  they  still  have  an 
abundance  of  gas  after  five  years.  The 
superintendent  said  he  thought  they 
were  making  the  best  brick  in  Indiana. 
Those  I  saw  in  the  kilns  were  very  nice. 
The  company  does  not  depend  upon 
the  local  market,  but  ship  brick  into 
many  points  in  northern  Indiana,  some 
going  into  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

I  also  visited  a  smaller  yard  at  Marion 
but  it  was  not  in  operation.  They  use 
the  Monarch,  dry  the  brick  on  pallets, 
set  in  portable  racks,  these  racks  are 
trucked  to  the  machine,  and  pallets 
placed  on  them,  one  man  with  a  special¬ 
ly  made  truck  picks  up  truck  and  all 
and  wheels  it  into  long  sheds,  the  floors 
of  which  are  raised  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  On  the  ground  under  these 
floors  they  run  gas  pipes  in  which  are 
drilled  small  holes  through  which  the 
gas  escapes  and  is  burred,  thus  they 
obtain  the  heat  for  drying,  taking  about 
36  hours  to  dry  the  brick.  When  dry  the 
same  style  truck  is  used  in  trucking  to 
the  kiln,  the  rack  and  all  being  picked 
up.  This  avoids  any  danger  of  defacing 
the  brick  as  when  barrows  are  used,  one 
trucker  at  the  machine  and  one  at  the 
kiln  handle  the  days  work.  The  brick 
made  looked  well  when  set  in  the  kiln- 
The  ease  with  which  they  are  burned 
with  gas  makes  the  old  methods  that  we 
have  to  follow  seem  slavish  and  I  am 
afraid  I  will  be  less  content  now  than 
ever  when  burning  with  wood  and  coal. 
A  Kentucky  Brickmaker. 


AN  AMATEUR  CARPENTER’S  SENTI¬ 
MENTS. 


Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

When  on  his  thumb  the  hammer  fell : 

_ t _ i _ ; _ ; _ ;  ? 

— Inland  Printer. 
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The  Perfect  Brick. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

In  your  July  edition,  page  31,  I  found 
an  article  headed,  “ The  Perfect  Brick."  I 
read  the  same  most  carefully.  The 
writer  of  the  article  appears  to  me,  not 
to  be  fully  conversant  with  the  market 
or  with  the  condition  of  “brickmaking” 
of  to-day,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
started  his  essay  with  such  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  assumption,  or,  rather  positive  as¬ 
surance  and  sweeping  statement,  “The 
perfect  brick  has  not  yet  been  made 
probably  will  never  be  *  *  *  *  * 

There  is  no  one  among  the  brickmakers 
striving  to  produce  a  perfect  brick  as  a 
product.” 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  merely 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  com¬ 
mon  brickyards,  where  quantity  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  quality,  and  entirely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  brickmakers  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  strive  to  put  upon  the 
market  a  product  of  superior  quality,  of 
equal  shade  and  size,  and  also  of  various 
colors,  so  as  to  assist  the  architects  and 
builders  in  the  exercise  of  their  tastes 
in  arranging  fronts  and  facades,  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  “ brickmalcer  of  to¬ 
day ,”  that  he  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
architects  and  builders  by  his  own 
efforts,  and  not  through  desires  of  the 
former,  a  product  which  demands  rec¬ 
ognition,  because  it  is  “perfect,”  and  as 
perfect  as  perfect  can  be,  and  buildings 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
etc.,  bear  ample  proof  that  “bricks”  have 
been  perfected  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  have  superceded  stone  or  other 
materials  of  equal  durability  and  neat¬ 
ness.  » 

In  some  of  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  brickyards,  or,  as  T  prefer  to  call 
them,  “brick  factories,”  such  methods 
as  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  your  July  edition  are  entirely  abol¬ 
ished,  and  would  never  be  tolerated. 

The  making  of  bricks,  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  steadily  advanced  and 
improved, and  one  well  acquainted  with 
affairs  can  say,  that  there  never,  at  any 
time,  have  been  better  bricks  made  than 
just  during  the  last  year  here  in  the 
East.  I  express  you  two  sample  bricks 
that  you  may  see  what  Yankees  con¬ 
sider  “Perfect  Brick.” 

G.  Otto  Etterich. 

[The  sample  bricks  which  Mr.  E.  sent 
us  are  very  fine  indeed.  The  edges  are 
good,  the  texture  fine  and  homogeneous, 
and  the  color  bright  and  clear.  One  is 
a  beautiful  white  brick,  the  other  a  pale 


grey  mottled  with  chocolate.  They 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  maker,  if 
they  are  being  produced  in  merchanta¬ 
ble  quantities.  As  fine  as  they  are, 
though,  they  are  not  perfect,  and  so 
proves  the  truth  of  Mr.  Reep’s  statement, 
to  which  Mr.  E.  takes  exception.  The 
white  brick  is  a  full  sixteenth  inch  thin¬ 
ner  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  a  reflection 
on  the  brick  but  simply  to  indicate  to 
Mr.  E.  that  the  word  perfect  may  not 
be  applied  literally  to  any  product  of 
the  hand  of  man. — Editor.] 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Business  is  improving.  Builders  are 
doing  more  work.  Building  material 
which  has  been  stagnant  for  several 
weeks  is  being  called  for. 

The  brick  business  has  not  been  so 
good  this  season,  and  fewer  men  are  now 
employed.  Cleaning  up  works  is  being 
done  in  some  yards.  In  some  cases 
contracts  have  been  annulled  and  orders 
cancelled.  In  other  cases  delays  of  de¬ 
livery  have  been  requested. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company  have 
been  quite  busy  during  the  past  season. 
They  manufacture,  very  largely,  fancy 
and  colored  brick  and  they  are  in  good 
demand. 

The  city  yards,  as  a  rule,  are  well 
stocked,  and  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
any  reasonable  demand.  The  last 
change  in  prices  put  brick  as  low  as 
possible,  and  makers  report,  therefore, 
that  prices  are  firm. 

There  is  talk  of  opening  some  large 
brickyards  at  points  a  little  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  city ;  country  yards  have 
been  doing  very  well.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  as  much  building  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  next  spring  on  account  of  this 
year’s  depression — but  that  is  too  far 
ahead  to  borrow  trouble. 

Our  Trolley  Companies  have  miles  of 
streets  torn  up,  putting  down  new  pave¬ 
ments  and  trolley  lines.  Several  million 
dollars  will  be  expended  before  winter 
sets  in.  Philadelphia  badly  needs  the 
new  lines  and  the  new  pavements. 

Our  City  Building  Commission  wants 
Councils  to  put  their  hands  into  the 
city’s  pocket,  and  hand  out  about  two 
million  dollars  to  push  work  along  on 
the  City  Hall,  on  which  sixteen  million 
dollars  have  been  expended  already,  and 
which  will  cost  four  millions  more  to 
complete. 

The  city  is  building  a  big  hump  on 
North  Broad  Street,  over  the  Pennsylva 


nia  railroad  on  the  New  York  division. 
Workmen  are  as  thick  there  as  flies 
around  a  molasses  barrel  in  August. 

Our  brickmakers  have  stood  the 
racket  very  well.  There  is  not  much  to 
fear  now.  The  skies  are  brightening, 
and  prospects  are  improving.  Our  no¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  late  fall  and  winter  is 
going  to  be  active.  Wages  have  been 
very  generally  reduced  ten  per  cent, 
outside  of  the  building  trades.  These 
branches  will  probably  escape  any  re¬ 
duction,  as  the  season  is  so  near  over 

Anon. 


Among'  the  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

As  I  have  been  “a  rolling  stone”  for 
the  past  month  or  so,  I  have  neglected 
my  rather  pleasant  task  of  trying  to  bore 
your  many  readers.  So  here  goes  once 
more. 

Mays  Landing,  the  present  mecca  of 
all  land  speculators  of  Suuth  Jersey,  is 
without  doubt  covered  with  more  sand, 
pine  trees,  underbrush  and  -  mos¬ 

quitoes  than  any  other  territory  upon 
God’s  footstool,  but  for  all  these  bless¬ 
ings  (except  the  mosquitoes)  a  pretty 
fair  quality  of  buff  clay  underlies  the 
surface,  and  under  the  leadership  of  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Gibson. 

The  Industrial  Brick  Company  have 
erected  a  very  large  and  complete  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  bufl  brick.  The 
plant  consists  of  very  large  clay  sheds, 
two  large  water  tube  boilers,  large  en¬ 
gine  of  T.  M.  Nagle’s  make,  of  Erie,  (my 
old  home),  two  of  Penfield’s  wet  pans, 
elevators,  Penfield  brick  machine,  and 
steam  and  hand  presses,  a  very  com¬ 
plete  dryer  built  after  the  Louisville 
patent,  which  I  think  leads  all  I  have 
seen,  so  far,  for  it’s  allowing  itself  to  be 
under  complete  control  at  all  times; 
four  Strasholm  muffle  kilns,  of  about 
30,000  capacity  each,  with  three  Eudaly 
kilns  of  100,000  capacity  each,  complete 
plant.  All  this  is  very  conveniently 
laid  out  and  well  built.  The  clay  is 
brought  to  machine  by  cars  on  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  clay  bank  several 
hundred  yards  from  plant. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  clay  is  that  when 
burned  soft  the  brick  are  almost  red, and 
after  it  is  properly  burned — which,  by 
the  way,  takes  an  intense  heat — the 
brick  come  from  the  kilns  a  very  nice 
buff  color. 

Of  course,  this  being  their  first  season, 
many  obstacles  have  had  to  be  overcome 
and  the  panic  coming  on  during  the 
past  month  or  two  has  made  building 
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operations  somewhat  slow.  Very  few  of 
the  brick  made  by  this  company  have 
as  yet  found  a  market.  The  residents 
and  employes  of  Mays  Landing  will  be 
sorry  to  have  Mr.  Gibson  leave  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  large  plant ;  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  handed  in  on  the  last  of 
August,  to  take  effect  immediately. 
After  a  visit  to  the  World’s  Fair  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  rest  up  awhile,  as  he  has  indeed 
been  a  busy  man  for  many  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  erection  of 
plants.  A  monument  to  his  skill  in  the 
latter  line  is  the  very  large  plant  at 
Clayville,  N.  J.,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  of  the  kind  in  this  State. 

During  a  vacation  of  three  days  last 
week,  we  took  a  flying  trip  to  our  old 
stamping  ground,  Perth  Amboy,  stop¬ 
ping  on  the  way  in  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love  to  admire  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R.  Station,  which  is  now 
almost  completed.  This  building  is 
most  certainly  a  monument  to  the  brick 
and  terra  cotta  manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  front  on  Market  Street  is  very 
imposing,  being  composed  of  a  reddish 
brick  with  an  immense  quantity  of  buff 
terra  cotta  of  extremely  handsome  design, 
topped  out  with  a  very  rich  cornice  of 
dark  chocolate  colored  terra  cotta,  mak¬ 
ing  truly  a  very  handsome  design.  We 
noticed  also  an  extensive  addition  to 
the  Broad  Street  Station,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  this  is  carried 
out  with  red  brick  and  terra  cotta  to 
match  the  older  part.  For  all  the  New 
York  bankers  claim  the  Philadelphia 
men  are  slow,  these  grand  structures 
lead  a  tenderfoot  to  believe  that  after  all 
’tis  not  always  the  fly  men  who  build  to 
last.  Undoubtedly  Philadelphia  is 
growing  wonderfully,  and  those  few  gen¬ 
uine  Quaker  dressed  ladies  one  meets 
upon  the  streets  there  are  just  too  nice 
looking  for  anything. 

We  found  at  Perth  Amboy  that  while 
many  friends  were  talking  hard  times, 
the  terra  cotta  business  is  fairly  good, 
and  during  our  few  minytes  visit  to  the 
old  works  a  regiment  of  good  looking 
fellows  filed  up  to  the  paymaster’s  win¬ 
dow  and  took  their  wages  of  gold  just 
as  though  Uncle  Sam  never  made  any 
other  kind  of  money.  We  found  many 
changes,  at  the  place  where  formerly  a 
very  large  force  of  men  were  engaged 
making  all  manner  of  brick,  only  a 
small  force  is  retained.  The  firm  has 
given  up  that  branch  of  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  almost  entirely.  Mr.  James  Toomey, 
formerly  with  this  firm  is  now  with  The 
Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co., 


of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Mr.  C.  T.  Fitch, 
who  left  this  place  also  somtime  ago  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Isaacs 
Works  back  of  Amboy,  has  also  resigned 
and  is  now  in  Buffalo  on  vacation, so  he 
writes  me,  and  before  his  return  expects 
to  see  the  World’s  Fair. 

Our  friend  Mercer,  who  has  erected 
all  the  kilns  at  this  great  big  plant,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  with  a 
trowel  in  his  hand  spreading  mortar 
again.  When  I  saw  him  last  he  seemed 
so  much  like  a  bloated  bondholder  that 
this  mortar  business  rather  surprised 
the  writer.  When  he  caught  my  smil¬ 
ing  “phiz”  he  said,  “Well,  you  would 
have  a  change  in  the  administration.” 
“Yes,”  I  answered,  uyou  would  vote  for  a 

change  and  you  have  got  it  in  the - 

neck.  However,  brother  George,  if  you 
don’t  go  out  across  the  street  too  often, 
I  guess  you  will  be  able  to  stand  it,  until 
I  get  a  chance  to  vote  again.” 

The  city  of  Perth  Amboy  is  destined 
to  be  the  center  of  a  large  clay  industry 
in  the  near  future.  Vast  quantities  of 
splendid  clays  are  found  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts,  and  this  with,  good 
shipping  facilities  via  R.  R.  and  water, 
will  always  be  an  inducement  to  capital 
that  may  want  to  seek  an  investment. 

I  understand  that  the  Jarden  folks  of 
Philadelphia  have  made  a  change  in 
the  managemement  of  their  yards  also, 
I  did  not  not  learn  who  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  is,  however.  As  I  expect  to 
make  the  East  my  home  in  the  future, 
I  shall  not  endeavor  to  tell  you  all  the 
changes  I  perceive,  in  this  one  letter,  as 
it  is  already  too  long,  but  shall  reserve 
until  my  next  something  that  may  in¬ 
terest  your  readers.  W.  R.  O. 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Never  since  this  section  of  the  upper 
Ohio  Valley  has  developed  into  a  clay 
manufacturing  region,  has  business 
been  as  dull  among  the  sewer  pipe  and 
brick  manufacturers.  It  would  indi¬ 
cate  nothing  to  say  collections  were 
slow,  for  at  present  such  a  statement  is 
proverbial,  but  the  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  is  light  and  prices  miserably  low. 
Nearly  all  the  works  however  are  run¬ 
ning  with  their  force  of  employes  much 
reduced,  in  order  to  keep  their  stock  up. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  among 
the  manufacturers  regarding  the  busi¬ 
ness  prospects.  Some  look  for  a  revival 
of  business  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
others  think  trade  will  be  comparative¬ 


ly  light  until  the  spring.  All  are  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  mild  winter,  as  then  more  or 
less  paving  and  sewer  work  may  be  done, 
which  has  been  prevented  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  financial  stringency. 

The  Royal  Clay  M’f’g.  Co.,  of  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio,  have  resumed  operations,  at 
their  plant  after  a  brief  suspension, 
with  about  half  there  former  force. 

Superintendent  McElfresh  of  the 
Standish  Clay  M’f’g.  Co.,  of  Andersons, 
W.  Va.,  notified  his  employes  that  the 
plant  would  at  once  suspend  operations, 
and  their  services  would  not  be  required 
until  next  May. 

They  have  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  new  and  most  complete  plant  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  their  present 
one,  and  will  contain  100,000  feet  of 
floor  space. 

During  the  present  financial  trouble 
the  brick  manufacturers  and  sewer  pipe 
men  were  much  more  fortunate  than 
many  other  manufacturers  in  different 
lines  of  business.  While  they  were 
compelled  to  close  down  on  account  of 
their  bankers  being  unable  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  with  currency  for  their  pay 
rolls  the  clay  men  were  able  to  eflect 
better  arrangements  withtheir  employes. 
Some  of  them  agreed  to  accept  store 
checks  for  the  living  necessities  and  al¬ 
low  the  balance  to  stand  for  the  present, 
others  paid  a  small  percentage  in  cash 
and  gave  notes  for  the  balance,  and  an¬ 
other  firm  called  the  men  together  and 
stated  they  had  so  much  in  finished 
pipe  and  brick,  and  had  good  accounts 
due  them  to  double  the  amount  of  their 
indebtedness,  and  their  property  was 
unencumbered  and  said  they  could  not 
get  money  for  their  pay  roll,  but  if  they 
would  agree  to  work  they  would  divide 
the  money  as  it  came  in  from  accounts 
due, and  not  insure  them  any  regular  pay 
day.  The  men  agreed  to  these  terms 
and  work  was  resumed. 

The  Jno.  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land  are  shipping  about  thirty  cars  of 
paving  brick  per  day,  mostly  from  their 
stock  which  is  being  rapidly  reduced, 
and  they  are  making  arrangements  to 
resume  operations  at  their  Union  and 
Sligo  works  which  have  been  closed 
down  quite  a  period. 

They  have  just  completed  the  mam¬ 
moth  continuous  kiln  at  their  Clifton 
works,  and  if  it  is  a  success  they  will 
immediately  construct  three  more. 
This  kiln  is  looked  on  with  much  inter¬ 
est  by  clay  manufacturers,  and  if  it  does 
what  the  inventors  promise  for  it;  it 
certainly  will  be  a  great  labor  saver,  and 
a  great  economy  in  fuel. 

Many  of  the  brick  firms  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  slight  rise  in  the  Ohio  River 
and  shipped  quite  a  lot  of  brick  in 
barges  to  points  in  the  south,  netting 
them  a  neat  profit  in  the  saving  of 
freight  rates,  as  they  had  figured  on  de¬ 
livery  by  rail,  and  by  water  is  much 
cheaper.  Buckeye. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

The  world  of  business  is  moving  once 
more.  With  the  bank  reserve  in  New 
York  assuming  its  normal  condition, 
with  an  increase  in  bank  deposits 
throughout  the  country,  and  through  a 
feeling  that  the  worst  is  past,  there  is  no 
occasion  why  an  irrational  panic,  should 
not  lose  itself  in  the  abundance  of  our 
natural  resources.  Congress  has  done 
what  was  expected  of  her  in  the  house, 
and  the  senate  may  follow  suite.  In 
the  meantime  the  general  condition  im¬ 
proves,  and  the  merchant  who  checked 
out  his  balance  and  put  it  in  the  safety 
deposit  vault,  and  the  farmer  who  took 
his  money  from  the  country  bank  and 
buried  it  in  the  garden  is  now  return¬ 
ing  it  to  the  bank.  We  talked  with  a 
banker  in  a  little  town  of  four  thousand 
inhabitants  a  few  days  ago  who  said 
that  one-fifth  of  his  former  deposits  had 
been  returned  to  him  within  the  week. 
In  our  own  city  there  are  now  vacant 
safety  deposit  boxes.  A  few  days  ago 
the  demand  was  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  Some  of  our  banks  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  carrying  a  little  over 
$600,000  in  currency  now  have  over 
$1,000,000.  They  are  beginning  to  let 
it  out.  In  any  bank  in  this  city  one 
can  see  evidence  of  the  return  of  cur¬ 
rency  which  was  taken  out  in  the  spirit 
of  panic.  Building  enterprises  which 
were  shut  off  for  want  of  funds  are  now 
resuming.  Loans  which  could  not  be 


made  from  Eastern  companies  for  new 
building  enterprises  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered.  A  contractor  who  had  a  large 
amount  of  work  cut  oft  for  want  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  which  he  thought  would  be 
carried  over  until  spring,  now  says  that 
work  is  being  resummed.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  return  to  prosperity  and 
its  outward  manifestation  will  be  quite 
as  rapid  as  the  recent  decline. 


THE  EMPLOYERS  OPPORTUNITY. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  manufacturers 
to  do  effective  work  in  removing  many 
of  the  evils  involved  in  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  time  to  cut  out  dead 
timber  and  so  completely  do  away  with 
the  pernicious  influence  of  labor  agita¬ 
tors.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
cent  years  grew  up  slowly,  and,  for  a 
time,  unconsciously  to  many  of  those 
who  were  large  employers  of  labor.  The 
troubles  of  the  last  decade  were  practi¬ 
cally  the  first  of  a  very  serious  charac¬ 
ter  with  which  the  ordinary  manufac¬ 
turer  has  had  to  contend.  The  railways 
and  other  very  large  corporations  have 
known,  these  troubles  before,  but  the 
small  manufacturer,  those  who  employed 
a  comparatively  limited  number  of  men, 
have  not  known  the  serious  annoyance 
of  arbitrary  dictation  from  organized 
labor  until  ’within  the  past  few  years. 
These  troubles  have  grown  so  serious, 
however,  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  many 
industries.  It  is  clear  enough  that  dur¬ 
ing  past  years  manufacturers  generally 
were  without  experience  in  handling 
labor  troubles,  as  they  were  without 
knowledge  as  to  what  labor  troubles 
really  were.  In  recent  times  we  have 
all  looked  upon  it,  we  have  felt  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  be 
wiser  in  dealing  with  it  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  condition  will  be  attained 
when  exact  justice  is  dealt  out  by  each 
side.  However,  few  of  us  are  ideal  be-* 
ings  and  we  can  only  be  expected  to 
live  up  to  the  best  that  we  know.  An 
employer  who  steps  boldly  outside  the 
lines  of  justice  is  sure  to  suffer  under 
any  circumstances.  The  employee  may 
be  arbitrary  and  yet  be  sustained  by  a 
large  organization.  An  organization  of 
intelligence  and  justice  is  not  to  be 
feared.  One  of  ignorance,  selfishness 
and  cupidity  alone  can  be  dangerous. 
The  owners  of  manufacturing  p’roperty 
and  the  employers  of  labor  can  never  do 
full  justice  to  labor  itself,  while  their 
hands  are  tied  or  while  their  business 
resources  and  business  prosperity  is 


effected  by  unjust  and  unreasonable  in¬ 
terfence  with  proper  business  methods. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  much  to  prevent 
future  trouble.  Standing  in  the  light 
of  past  experience,  we  can  study  the 
cause  of  previous  trouble,  see  how  it 
grew  upon  us,  note  where  the  seed  was 
planted  and  how,  by  insidious  move¬ 
ments,  many  industries  were  seriously 
threatened  and  not  a  few  grievously 
crippled. 

The  successful  operation  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  demands  equal  justice  both  for  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  One  of 
the  best  business  organizations  in  this 
country  is  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company.  It  is  so  large  as  to  appear  al¬ 
most  unwieldy  in  dealing  with  help. 
The  company  is  loyal  to  its  help;  they 
expect  loyalty  in  return  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  enforce  discipline.  Any 
attempt  to  do  anything  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  company  from  taking  energetic 
and  prompt  action  in  enforcing  disci¬ 
pline  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  To  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  trouble  in  the  future 
our  brickmakers  and  clayworkers  and 
those  who  manufacture  supplies  for 
them  should  take  heed  that  no  disloyal 
and  disturbing  element  is  retained. 
Foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  by  just  methods 
encourage  self-reliance  that  employes 
may  be  less  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  mercenary  and  irrational  agitators. 
Thus  may  be  secured  immunity  from 
labor  troubles  in  the  future. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  PATRIOTISM. 

During  last  week  there  was  held  in 
our  city  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The 
knowledge  of  this  meeting  and  its  do¬ 
ings  has  gone  out  through  the  country 
at  large.  Those  who  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been 
influenced  by  its  doings  as  the  record 
thereof  has  gone  before  them.  The 
careless  man  is  apt  to  say  that  ours  is 
not  a  patriotic  nation,  but  if  he  looks 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  country  he 
can  see  nothing  to  justify  such  an  opin¬ 
ion.  Beginning  with  the  war  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  there  was  a  practical  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  spirit  of  a  patriotic 
nation — seven  long  years  of  struggle  in 
a  new  country  with  poverty  and  all  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  Our  great  civil 
struggle,  beginning  in  1861,  affords  an 
example  of  valor,  of  love  of  country  and 
an  affection  for  the  flag  and  all  that  it 
typifies  than  which  there  has  been  none 
greater  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
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Our  streets  during  the  last  week  have 
been  tilled  with  the  brave  boys  in  blue. 
The  flag  has  appeared  from  every  house 
and  the  emblem  and  spirit  of  patriotism 
has  been  felt  by  all  alike.  There  is  no 
greater  tie  which  binds  men  together 
than  that  of  a  common  experience  in 
suffering  and  exertion  for  the  benefit  of 
a  great  cause.  Those  of  us  who  were  too 
young  to  enter  into  that  great  contest 
should  endeavor  to  understand  just 
what  it  meant  to  leave  ones  family,  go 
into  a  devastating  war  without  the 
knowledge  of  possible  outcome  or  the 
effect  upon  those  at  home.  Those  of 
us  who  have  wives  and  children  to-day 
must  think  not  only  of  what  it  means  to 
face  death  as  a  soldier  must,  but  what  it 
would  mean  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
home  and  march  off  to  war  when  there 
was  in  all  probability  no  provision  for 
the  proper  care  or  sustenance  of  the 
loved  ones  left  behind.  A  very  large 
portion  of  those  who  went  into  the  war, 
went  under  just  such  circumstances. 
When  we  realize  this  we  know  what 
true  patriotism  means.  It  should  be  a 
part  of  every  child’s  education  to  know 
what  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  the 
flag.  This  knowledge  need  not  be  im¬ 
parted  solely  through  the  memory  of  a 
civil  war,  but  through  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  which  is  filled  with 
deeds  of  valor  and  patriotic  expression. 
If  the  history  of  our  civil  war  was  prop, 
erly  studied  and  properly  taught  in  our 
schools  the  last  remnant  of  sectional 
feeling  would  disappear  and  a  high  and 
noble  regard  for  the  flag  and  the  nation 
would  take  its  place. 

INDIANA’S  MONUMENT. 

To  Her  Silent  Victors. 

We  have,  in  Indianapolis,  a  Soldiers’ 
Monument,  than  which  there  is  none 
grander  or  more  beautiful  in  the  world. 
This  statement  may  sound  like  an 
Americanism — the  careless  saying  of 
“the  Greatest  in  the  World.”  However, 
our  characterization  of  it  is  knowingly 
and  cautiously  made.  Artists  who  have 
travelled  abroad  confirm  it.  Let  any¬ 
one  look  upon  our  monument  or  a  good 
photograph  of  it  and  then  ask  where  is 
there  one  more  beautiful.  It  is  not  in 
London,  nor  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
nor  is  it  in  France  where  great  monu¬ 
ments  are  so  abundant;  it  is  not  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  or  ifi  any  of  the  cities  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  southern  countries  which  approaches 
it.  Where  else  shall  we  seek?  It  was 


an  inspiration  to  look  upon  it  during 
the  week  of  the  Grand  Army  Encamp¬ 
ment;  it  was  beautifully  decorated  and 
at  night  wonderfully  illuminated  by 
thousands  of  electric  lamps.  On  the 
top,  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  a  beautiful  bronze 
figure,  Miss  Indiana,  she  is  called.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  credit  to  our  country  to 
have  in  it  such  a  work  of  art  as  this. 


OUR  VISITORS. 

Genial  Captain  S.  P.  Crafts,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  spent  encampment  week 
in  our  city  and  was  a  frequent  and  wel¬ 
come  visitor  to  our  sanctum  during  that 
time.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  factory 
was  still  in  operation,  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  spare  the  time  to  go  on 
to  Chicago  and  visit  the  Fair,  but  said 
that  he  expected  to  be  there  in  January 
when  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  meet  in  an¬ 
nual  convention. 

R.  L.  Jonesof  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  his  daughter,  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  G.  A.  R.  Encampment,  and 
favored  the  Clay  -  Worker  sanctum 
with  a  brief  visit.  Mr.  Jones  says  that, 
in  common  with  other  manufacturers, 
his  company  is  doing  very  little  bus¬ 
iness  now,  but  expects  a  change  for  the 
better  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Estey,  of  Society 
Hill,  S.  C.,  looked  in  on  the  Clay- 
Worker  on  their  way  home  from  the 
World’s  Fair,  on  the  11th.  inst.  Mr. 
Estey  has  had  a  fairly  good  year,  the 
demand  for  brick  being  fully  up  to  that 
of  former  seasons. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  fall  season.  The  putting 
in  of  new  machinery  of  large  capacity 
will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  good  as  new,  which 
may  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small 
“ad.”  in  our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.” 
columns. 


A  NEW  PLANT  DOING  WELL. 

A  great  sensation  amongst  the  brick- 
makers  at  DesMoines,  Iowa,  was  caused  a 
few  days  since  by  the  introduction  into 
that  market  of  home  made  pressed 
b-rick,  made  by  the  Dale  Goodwin 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  which  lately  started 
a  large  yard  near  that  city.  During  the 
past  few  years  several  pressed  brick 
companies  starting  there,  have  for  some 
cause  or  other  failed,  and  it  has  been 


supposed  that  the  DesMoines  clay  would 
not  make  pressed  brick,  but  the  first  lot 
turned  out  by  the  Dale-Goodwin  Co.,  are 
as  fine  as  were  ever  seen  in  Iowa;  the 
weight  and  color  being  equal  to  the 
celebrated  St.  Louis  brick.  Mr.  Good¬ 
win  the  president  of  the  company 
purchased  their  land  for  the  purpose 
of  making  paving  brick,  but  as  two 
other  large  companies  were  just  open¬ 
ing  up  for  the  same  .purpose,  thought 
the  paving  brick  business  would  be 
overdone,  so  his  company  concluded  to 
try  the  pressed  brick  business.  “I  then 
went,”  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  “to  look  for 
pressed  brick  machinery,  and  after  ex¬ 
amining  all  others,  I  bought  the  Ross- 
Keller  six  mould  machine  on  trial,  and 
after  giving  it  a  thorough  test,  I  have  no 
reason  to  regret  my  choice.  The  press 
was  guaranteed  to  make  30,000  brick  in 
ten  hours,  but  we  have  made  36,000  to 
37,000  with  it  right  along,  and  feel  con¬ 
fident  we  could  make  40,000  per  day 
with  perfect  safety.  We  have  a  150 
horse  power  Corliss  engine  and  two  66 
inch  tubular  boilers,  and  it  is  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  put  up  a  larger  plant,  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  many  times  up¬ 
on  changing  our  minds  and  making 
pressed  instead  of  paving  brick.” 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture, 
issued  since  our  last  number: 

501,620.  Brick  or  Tile  Cutting  Machine. 

Samuel  Jeflries,  Stroud,  Eng. 

501,980.  Brick  Kiln  Furnace'.  I.  C. 

Wheeler,  Carthage,  Mo. 

502,738.  Brick  Truck.  Jas.  F.  Mock, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

502,987.  Brick  Protector.  Nils  Olsen, 
Superior,  Wis. 

503,524.  Automatic  Cutter  for  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  Davis  Brown,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill. 

503,619.  Clay  Screen.  John  C.  Schroe- 
der,  Onekama,  Mich. 

503,729.  Regenerative  Kiln.  Edward 
Walsh,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

503,958.  Brick  Machine.  Samuel  E. 

Haskins,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

504,1 11.  Brick  Machine.  A.  D.  Thomas, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


The  Cincinnati  Tribune  says  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  “The  Limited  Express  on 
the  way  to  success.” 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  METAL  VERSUS  CLAY. 


BY  LIZZIE  CRARY. 

NE  day  there  rose  a  contest  among  the  sons  of  men 
As  to  which  of  all  the  metals  was  most  enduring,  when 
A  modest  little  maiden,  in  a  robe  of  sombre  gray, 

Came  up  for  recognition,  and  said  her  name  was  “Clay,” 

Came  up  for  recognition,  and  said  she  alone 

Of  all  earth’s  many  products,  should  sit  upon  the  throne 

Of  change  defying  power,  by  reason  of  her  age, 

For  the  earliest  of  earth’s  history  was  written  on  her  page. 

’Twas  then  they  were  astonished,  these  sons  of  men  I  say, 

For  the  modest  little  creature  was  bonnie  as  the  May, 

So  very  fair  and  youthful  that  they  would  not  take  her  word, 
Until  from  Time,  the  tester  of  all  things,  they  had  heard. 

So  they  summoned  Gold  and  Silver,  and  their  brother  Iron  ore, 
From  the  mines  where  they  had  hidden,  in  the  ages  long  before ; 
Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  a  jolly  band  of  handsome  brothers  they, 
All  to  stand  the  test  of  Time  in  the  trial  against  Clay. 

While  the  sons  of  men  were  waiting,  all  impatient  to  begin 
This  momentous  trial,  hoping  that  the  metal  side  would  win, 

From  his  realm  at  their  bidding,  came’  the  monarch  wise  and  old, 
Holding  in  his  hand  the  secret  of  a  destiny  untold. 

Then  he  called  the  shining  metals,  and  placed  them  one  by  one, 

In  the  crucible  of  years,  where  the  testing  must  be  done ; 

And  alas !  they  came  forth  tarnished,  eaten  with  corroding  rust, 
Worn  away,  their  beauty  vanished,  turning  slowly  into  dust ; 

Faded,  faded,  like  the  glory  which  mortality  may  own, 

Lasting  but  a  day,  then  passing  to  oblivion’s  unknown. 

Then  he  placed  the  small  clay  maiden,  in  the  crucible,  and  lo  ! 

When  he  drew  her  forth,  no  traces  of  the  trial  did  she  show  ; 

Fair,  untarnished,  just  as  perfect  as  when  first  she  came  that  way, 
And  they  placed  the  victor’s  laurels  on  the  brow  of  modest  Clay. 


When  Polly  takes  your  photograph, 

Woe  unto  you  if  you  should  laugh ; 

If  you  should  ineeze  or  even  blink, 

Or  let  her  catch  you  in  a  wink. 

The  breeze,  pro  tern.,  must  cease  to  blow, 

The  sun  must  shine  exactly  so ; 

All  nature  work  in  her  behalf 
When  Polly  takes  your  photograph. 

K.  H.  B.  in  Truth. 


TRUTH  AND  POETRY. 


£?jF  you’d  sail  o’re  the  billows  of  business  as  light 
Ql  As  the  seamew  skims  ocean  by  day  and  by  night, 

Remember  these  words— you  will  find  them  pure  gold— 
There  are  Six  Points  of  Trade  for  your  compass  to  hold. 

First,  never  forget  that  Few  Goods  Sell  Themselves. 

This  is  oft  shown  to  bankrupts  by  very  full  shelves. 

Then  Second,— a  fact  every  day  helps  to  prove— 

Good  Printing  Brings  Business,  starts  goods  “on  the  move.” 

Third,  armed  with  good  printing— and  good  should  be  best— 
The  right  kind  of  salesman,  polite  and  well  dressed, 

Binds  the  seller  and  buyer  in  unity  fond, 

Dead  sure  as  grim  death  or  a  government  bond. 

Fourth,  always  remember,  as  oft  has  been  seen, 

Mean  Printing,  Mean  Goods  may  too  frequently  mean, 

Or  at  least,  if  the  printing  is  not  of  the  best, 

A  grave  doubt  of  your  goods  it  is  apt  to  suggest. 

Now  you  can’t  have  good  printing  or  anything  nice 
If  you  don’t  (in  this  world)  pay  a  fairly  good  price. 

So  then  as  to  Fifthly— keep  that  fact  in  sight— 

Our  prices  are  low  as  can  be— to  be  right. 

Sixth  and  Last  in  our  bundle  of  honest  advice, 

Beware  of  the  Printer  whose  Cheapness  of  Price 
Is  his  chief  commendation, —tor  generally,  too, 

’Tis  the  only  advantage  he  offers  to  you. 

—From  Specimen  Book  issued  hy  L.  Barta  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Royersford,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  fire 
brick  plant. 

A  brickyard  is  to  be  established  at 
Milldale,  Ky. 

Bootliwyn,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  vitrified 
brick  factory. 

C.  H.  Chamblin  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

The  brickyards  at  Springwells,  Mich., 
has  closed  for  the  season. 

The  Camp  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Green- 
town,  Ohio,  have  resumed  work. 

Fire  clay  in  large  quantities  has  been 
discovered  near  Brockwayville,  Pa. 

The  Sioux  City  and  Sergeant’s  Bluff 
Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  have  resumed 
work. 

Jno.  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will 
add  a  brick  drying  kiln  to  his  brick 
plant. 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Decatur,  Ill.  Capital  stock 
$18,000. 

Dubois  Press  Brick  Co.,  Dubois,  Ind.> 
has  been  incorporated,  with  capital  stock 
of  $40,000. 

A  new  sewer  pipe  works  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Penrith,  Va.,  by  the  Stand- 
isli  Fire  Clay  Co. 

The  Barnard  Brick  Works  of  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  will  increase  their  capacity  to 
35,000  brick  daily. 

A  brick  factory  will  be  established  at 
Eddy,  N.  M.,  by  Messrs.  Every,  Ellice, 
Bryant  and  Skeats. 

The  Novelty  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta  W orks, 
Stoutsville,  Ohio,  are  in  the  market  for 
a  flower  pot  machine. 

The  brick  works  of  Miller  Bros., 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
the  24th  ult.  Loss  $12,000. 

A  brick  plant  will  probably  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Streator,  Ill.  Mr.  Leech 
and  B.  T.  Stofer  are  interested. 

The  Cartwright  &  Green  pottery  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  resumed  work  the  21st 
ult.,  after  a  ten  weeks  shut  down. 

Chas.  W.  Allen,  foreman  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  died  on  the  20th  of  August. 

Dempsey’s  brickyard,  at  Dempsey’s, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  closed  for  machine 
repairs  the  past  week  has  started  up 
again. 

It  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got 
or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  read 
or  advertise  in  out  “Wanted,  For  Sale 
Etc.”  columns. 

The  mayor  and  city  councils  of  Holi- 
daysburg,  Pa.,  have  been  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  failing  to  pay  the  claims  of  A. 
A.  Stevens  and  the  Asphalt  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia.  The  claims 
amount  to  $10,000. 


Fred  Minzing,  of  Delphos,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  twenty-four  acres  of  clay  land 
adjoining  his  present  plant,  which  he 
will  enlarge. 

When  writing  to  an  advertiser,  our 
readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the 
advertiser  and  publishers  by  mentioning 
the  Clay-Worker. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O., 
announce  on  page  295  that  they  now 
offer  the  trade  a  new  and  improved  dry 
press  brick  machine. 

The  Warren  Brick  Co.,  Jamestown, 

N.  Y.,  that  has  been  shut  down  for  a 
short  time  past,  opened  up  the  4th  inst. 
with  a  full  force  of  employes. 

L.  M.  Patterson  and  A.  S.  Grow'  have 
purchased  300  acres  of  fire  clay  land 
near  Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  and  a  brick  plant 
will  be  erected  next  summer. 

A  company,  of  which  H.  E.  Hailwood 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  at  the  head,  will 
be  organized  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

The  brick  and  tile  factory  of  J.  M. 
Campbell  &  Son,  at  La  Harpe,  Iowa,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  the  3rd  inst.  Loss 
about  $1,500,  with  no  insurance. 

T.  J.  Halstead,  Goodland,  Kan.,  writes 
that  he  wants  a  soft  clay  brick  machine 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues 
and  price  lists  from  manufacturers. 

An  iron  wedge  was  thrown  with  the 
clay  into  the  disintegrator  at  C.  P.  Mer 
win’s  brickyard  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  causing 
a  breakage  and  about  $800  damages. 

The  summer  residence  of  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  James  C.  Dobbins,  at  Collings- 
wood,  N.  J.,  was  robbed  and  $300  in  cash 
and  some  jewelry  and  clothing  carried 
off. 

The  Valley  Camp  Brick  Works,  form¬ 
erly  owned  by  J.  W.  Robinson,  has 
been  purchased  by  Jacob  Will,  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa.  Work  will  be  commenced 
at  once. 

The  Westfield  Brick  Co.,  Westfield, 
Mass.,  lost  several  hundred  cords  of 
wood  by  a  forest  fire  recently.  The 
company  suffered  from  just  such  a  loss 
last  year. 

The  South  Bend  Improvement  and 
Construction  Co.,  commenced  burning 
brick  with  oil  the  first  of  this  month, 
fires  being  started  under  a  kiln  of  170,- 
000  bricks. 

Groverman  &  Behlmer’s  brickyard  at 
Summerville,  S.  C.,  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $600  by  a  storm  recently.  Mr. 
Glenn’s  yard  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  was  also 
damaged.  Loss  $200. 

Albert  Bush  has  brought  suit  against 
the  St.  Joseph  Paving  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  for  $10,000  damages  for 
injuries  received  while  employed  by  the 
company  to  clean  out  a  clay  crusher. 

There  are  7,000  idle  pottery  hands  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  many  on  the  verge  of 
destitution.  The  eight  potters  in  the 


syndicate  known  as  the  American  Pot¬ 
teries  Company  have  also  shut  down, 
throwing  out  3,000  hands.  Potters  have 
large  stocks  on  hand  and  are  shipping 
very  few  goods. 

The  brick  machinery  is  being  put  in 
the  new  Meyenberg  fire-proofing  works 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  is  thought  now 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to 
start  up  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Jno.  C.  Schroeder,  Onekama, Mich., has 
invented  a  clay  screen  and  separator, 
also  a  cut-off  device  for  which  he  has 
secured  letters  patent.  He  wants  to  sell 
the  right  to  manufacture  same  on  a  roy¬ 
alty  or  otherwise. 

The  Omaha  Paving  Brick  and  Tile 
Co’s,  plant  has  been  purchased  by  W.  J. 
Welshan  and  Geo.  W.  Port  of  that  city. 
The  plant  will  be  overhauled  and  put 
in  operation  next  spring  under  the  firm 
name  of  The  Nebraska  Clay  Co. 

The  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  have  issued  a 
handsome  panoramic  view,  five  feet  long, 
of  Chicago  and  the  World’s  Fair,  show¬ 
ing  relative  heights  of  the  prominent 
buildings,  etc.  Also  a  handsome  photo¬ 
graphic  album  of  the  World’s  Fair 
buildings,  either  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
10  cents  in  stamps.  Address  D.  G.  Ed¬ 
wards,  General  Passenger  Agent  World’s 
Fair  Route,  200  W.  4th  Street  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  J.  H.  &  D.  Lake  Co.,  have  been  in 
their  new  works  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  for 
some  weeks  and  report  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  business,  considering  the  dull  times 
They  have  a  large,  well-equipped  plant, 
and  are  working  about  two-thirds  of 
their  usual  force  on  full  time.  The 
business  of  the  company  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  built  up  by  judicious  advertis¬ 
ing.  Having  a  good  device,  with  a  large 
field,  they  have  not  waited  for  the  slow 
and  often  uncertain  results  from  agents 
and  travelling  men,  but  have  aided  both 
these  methods  by  extensive  use  of  print¬ 
er’s  ink.  Their  sagacity  and  push 
achieved  success. 

The  Iron  King  Brick  Machine  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  our  readers  for  the  first 
time  on  page  278  of  this  issue.  The 
Iron  King  is  a  product  of  the  inventive 
brain  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Woolley,  well  known 
to  the  clayworking  craft  as  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  “New  Departure”  Tile  Mill  and 
other  clayworking  machinery.  It  has 
been  in  sucessfuluse  now  a  year  or  more, 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
proven  itself  to  be  a  brickmaker  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  capacity.  For  full  des¬ 
cription  of  the  machine,  including  the 
special  features  which  make  it  very  de¬ 
sirable,  address  the  Woolley  Foundry 
and  Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS 

226-236  Abbey  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

The  CENTRAL 

Power  Repress. 

It  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered  to 
Brick  makers. 

The  capacity  is  from  12,000  to  15,000 
brick  per  day. 

It  does  the  same  .work  as  others  of  two 
and  three  times  the  weight. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Brick  Machinery  of  all  Kinds. 

Write  for  Discriptions. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


Water  of  Constitution . 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Q  tfQ 

Silica . 

V»\JV 

KK  1  , 

Alumina . 

Oxide-iron . 

Sulphureous-acid . 

4.16 

Totals . 

99.96 

Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Laro-e  capacity 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 


PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 


706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J.  A. 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


SANDING  WHINE. 

J.  A.  Buck, the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  taid  machine¬ 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 
Address  all  commuications  to 
J.  A.  BUCK,  No. 76  Oneida  St., COHOES, N.Y. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


A  GOOD  MACHINE. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, ) 
Aug.  25,  1893.  } 

Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Pulverizer  we  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  this  spring  (44in.)  works 
to  perfection.  It  prepared  clay  for  2,- 
000,000  brick  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  with  no  perceptible  wear;  in  fact, 
it  simply  got  to  work  when  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  set  in,  and  will  probably 
remain  idle  until  silver  is  restored  to  its 
proper  place  as  money. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  machine 
to  any  and  all  Dry  Press  Brick  manu¬ 
facturers.  Respectfully, 

Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
[Signed.]  W.  S.  Simkins,  Mgr. 


WILL  WORK  TEN  HOURS  A  DAY. 


The  following  letter  recently  came 
under  our  notice,  and  as  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  brickmaking  trade,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  publishing  it. 

Malvern,  Ohio,  July  28,  1893. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Referring  to  your  letter 
of  inquiry  of  July  21st,  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  Columbian  Special  Re-press, 
we  have  to  say  that  we  have  had  the 
press  in  constant  use  since  it  was  placed 
in  position,  making  the  “blue  granite” 
block,  the  “blue  granite”  paver,  the 
McReynolds  patent  paver,  and  our 
“Standard  Paver,”  at  a  rate  of  25,600 
per  day  of  10  horns,  running  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  uniform  speed  of  130  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  We  regard  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  perfection  in  all  that  the 
word  implies,  easily  accessible,  light 
running,  durable  and  absolutely  noise¬ 
less  in  all  its  construction. 

The  machine  not  only  re-presses  the 
above  number  of  brick  per  day  of  10 
hours,  but  does  it  perfectly,  and  every 
brick  is  a  photograph  of  itself  and  they 
are  not  a  shapeless  mass  of  pressed  clay 
such  as  are  frequently  placed  upon  the 
market  as  high  grade  pavers  by  some  of 
our  competitors.  We  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  machine  and  the  success 
of  the  sales  of  re-pressed  product,  and 
will  cheeifully  answer  any  inquiries 
which  may  be  referred  to  us. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Canton  &  Malvern  Clay  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Co., 

Per  John  S.  Melbourne,  Gen'l  Man, 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


16^*  Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  a  3-mould  Boyd  Dry  Press, 
in  first-class  order.  Been  very  little  used. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Apply  to  Box  174, 

9  1c.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Eagle  Soft  Mud  Machine,  in  good 
condition,  with  gearing  for  both  steam  and 
horses.  Will  exhibit  forking  here.  $150.00  P.  O.  B. 

Elfer  Bros., 

6  1  c.  Pugh  P.  O.,  Lafourche,  La. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  Chaser  Clay  Mill, 
for  potters  use.  Give  size,  make  and  price. 
Address,  “X,” 

9  1  C.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED  POSITION.  A  practical  brickmaker 
as  foreman  or  burner.  Experienced  in 
burning  and  setting  of  bricks,  in  up-draft,  down- 
draft  and  continuous  kilns.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Address,  “A.  T.,” 

9  1  d.  care  “Clay-Woiker.” 


WANTED.  Party  with  experience  and  some 
capital  to  take  an  interest  in  paving  brick 
plant.  Only  one  in  city  of  30,000  people.  Address, 

W.  R.  Updegraff, 

9  2  cm.  Station  A,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED.  Position  by  a  man  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  detail  of  the  manufacture 
of  paving  and  building  brick,  competent  to  super¬ 
intend  erection  of  plants,  good  burner,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Practicle, 

9  1  lp.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  works.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  entire  charge.  Understands  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  would  prefer  a  dry 
press  plant.  The  best  of  reference  as  to  character, 
ability,  etc.  Address,  J.  W.,  Box  7, 

8  tf.  d.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  We  have  on  hand  at  Louisville  a 
very  fine  brick  machine,  manufactured  by 
the  E.  J.  Cod-d  Co.,  Baltimore,  which  manufactures 
brick  from  tempered  clay.  This  machine  is  new 
and  has  never  been  used  ;  will  sell  same  cheap  for 
cash.  Please  address  C.  B.  Compton. 

9  1  d.  G.  F.  A.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.  New  tile  and  brick  plant  (only  one 
in  the  State),  clay  inexhaustible,  will  make 
fire  brick,  paving  brick,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and 
the  finest  grade  of  pottery.  A  splendid  chance  for 
a  man  with  capital ;  owner  has  not  enough.  Cheap 
at  $10,000.  Will  be  sold  for  $6,000. 

A.  E.  Beadle  &  Sons, 

9  1  dm.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE,  a  nice,  small  brickyard  containing 
13  nice  acres  of  best  clav,  without  stones ;  now 
in  operation.  A  26  year  established  business— -100 
yards  from  a  switch  and  station  of  P.  S  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.  Natural  gas  for  fuel.  Price  of  brick  made 
here,  $8  per  M.  Reasons  for  sale,  old  age  and  fail¬ 
ing  of  eye  sight.  A.  Stolz, 

9  3  c-  m.  Meadville,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Party  with  capital  of  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000,  or  part  of  above  amount,  to  join  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  lease  of  a  brick  plant,  now  erected  and 
in  splendid  location,  excellent  shale  and  clay 
mixed.  Will  answer  for  street  pavers  or  fine  graie 
of  front  brick.  Shipping  facilities  either  by  water 
or  rail,  first- class.  With  slight  change  in  machin¬ 
ery  this  can  be  made  a  money  making  investment. 
Particulars  from  “W,” 

9  3  k.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brick  works.  Twenty-five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  brick 
by  dry  press,  repress,  soft  and  stiff  mud  process, 
and  can  do  the  burning  of  same  with  wood,  coal 
or  fuel  oil.  Can  give  best  of  reference  or  bonds. 
All  correspondence  solicited.  “A  Goon  Man,” 

7  tf  2p  care  Clay-Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H-  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,’  Ill. 


ELEVRTORS 

L  •  •  FOR  - 


Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  and  Special  Cbaips, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Coixveyoi’S,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  Y-ork  Branch :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  superior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  iN  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The' New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New'  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  SHALL  PROTECT  MY  PATENTS  FROM  ALL  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENTS. 

For  circulars,  address. 


E.  M.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession ! 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
“  Nov.  17,  1801. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worher. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  iVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Dan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 
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ROOFING 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

. LIGHT,  DURABLE 

™  1“  and  flTIPAP . 


MUNC!E  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing  for- 


MIINCIE, 


INDIANA. 


FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  331  PNeEwyoR'K. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


CHEjniGOLS,  JHIjlESILS,  CLOYS  ■  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


ITTNER’5  BRICKS. 


27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1Q5S. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  qualify  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Roek-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 


Telephone  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  no. 


i  ® 


CLAY  LANDS.  For  sale  near  New  York  City, 
fire  brick  clay  lands,  sewer  pipe,  paving 
brick,  and  red  brick  property.  Water  and  rail. 
.  „  ’  F.  Rowland, 

c.  171  Broadway, 'New  York  City. 


TILE  FACTORY  FOR  SALE.  With  two  kilns. 
-1-  Shed  room  for  eight  kilns.  Forty  horse-power 
engine.  Good  Auger  Mill.  Machinery  all  in  good 
condition.  This  property  must  and  will  he  sold. 
If. you  want  a  bargain,  address 
.  „  ,  F.  W.  Beardsley,  Assignee, 

8  3  d.  m.  *  Gibson  City, .Ill. 

WANTED— For  cash,  four  mould  dry  clay 
brick  press.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  McCay  &  Co., 

7  13  Oxford  Pike,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  Brewer  Stone  Extracting  Clay 
Crusher,  one  Drake  repress  and  a  lot  of  wood¬ 
en  pallets.  Address 

Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

1  U  d  Peoria,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5'tf-l  Howe,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

1.  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— One  Gregg  Brick  Machine. ;of  latest 
pattern,  that  has  had  very  little  use.  Six 
French  Buhr  Stones,  almost  as  good  as  new.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  C.  Benner, 

^3d  Thomson,  Minn. 


FOR  RENT— One  of  the  finest  clay  lots  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  clay  18  to  21  feet  deep,  or  would  like 
to  correspond  with  any  one  desiring  to  enter  the 
business.  Address  “A.  R.” 

7  3c  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6-  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

T  HAVE  For  Sale  a' Dunbar,  Pa.  One  soft  clay 
I  Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  he  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


IHAVE,For  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co. ,  Rushville,  Ind.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,1  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press 
Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk’s., 
5‘tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 


WANTED.  To  meet  or  correspond  with  a  good 
party  interested  in  silica  brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  same.  B.  F.  F. 

6*  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
Lead  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stifif  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

L  tf.  T.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  gentleman  with  *10,000  to  *15,000 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  take’ the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  hut  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
lor  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay- Worker. 
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FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  '200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4.  i2.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  $9.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  pautitions. 
Theso  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  verv  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  ‘  ‘  Clay-Worker.  ’  ’ 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  S'eam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
fn  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2,000  to  8,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  1200.  John  S.  Horlbeck, 

7  2  175  p  Charleston,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  The  whole  or  part  interest  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  brickyard.  Brick  that  are  made 
are  first  quality  and  beautiful  color.  Plenty  of 
clay.  Latest  improved  machinery  and  immense 
sale  for  brick  at  home.  New  court  house  and  other 
public  buildings  going  up  next  year.  Good  price 
for  brick.  Investigate  this  at  once.  Parties  own¬ 
ing  plant  are  all  interested  in  other  business  and 
none  understand  brick  business  well  enough  to 
superintend  same.  Good  man  with  knowledge  of 
business  can  make  lots  of  money.  To  the  right 
party  we  would  rather  sell  one-half  interest  than 
whole.  Address,  “Mon,” 

9  2  d.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  oj 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  buff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
bath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  T 


OdjOEIFIO. 


|  Victor  Testimony,  s 

Every  ageiit  admits  that  with  the  excep-  g 
tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best.  ^ 

^  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way  m 

the  wind  blows.  *  ^ 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


mmmmmmumnsz 


T^ELtliS  &  SOIL’S  IJVIPI^OVED 


Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  TimeTnied  and  Ti*ue.“ 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks i  are i  taken  direct .  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but, one  f ,e*  “  gea«  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and l  durability -we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  same  amount  of 
work  with  ihe  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  rfeet 

ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  pertect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  tlie  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines.  , 

Wt  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  '2%  up  to  10  inches. 

UtSTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  ClayWorker. 


Shop  near  New  Court  House.  RlDl^IRfL,  JVIICH* 


v  OlTTiLBIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE.  # 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  ic  e  r. 
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Single  8»  duplex  Pumps. 

/\ORIZOyMTALi  andVE^TICAL  PUA\P^. 

JSest'DesKjrv  8(  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


BVB1TS  <Sc 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 


Our  products  hay*  for  mors  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountrles,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZD  ally  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  gi6  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMlLLS,  f^B-PR  ESSES, 

STONE-EXTR  A  CTING(I_AY(R  US  HERS, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETBBRICI\ORT  I LE-  OUTf  ITS 


Analytical  aim  consulting  cnemist 

- ^  m  ^ - 

Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROV,  N.  Y. 


Analyses  of  ail  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula~ 
,tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 


a  DESIGNER 

‘^Ii/ood  Engraver. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling' and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerning  your  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  O. 


THE  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


-FOE- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleck&Uo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  oellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]5,  JSEIiIiECK  §•  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIGACK) 

TH6  “HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &,  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  In  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 

EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

_  :  CINCINNATI,  O 

paper  when  you  wr  te. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  SCI  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  he  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
vear;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.. 
Publishers,  3til  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


OHIO., 


Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAY  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHIN8  CO.. 

UA-M-UTAOT-Q-REiaB. 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  lOlhourlday.  . 


Middleport,  Ohio 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls 


,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HMTD.FOWEB. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTHD’S  PiLTEITT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

% 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof.  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor.  Roofs 
now  on  show  for  themselves.  The  most  beautiful 
and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the  country.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc.,  address  the 
nearest  of  the  following  factories. 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 
GOLDEN  PRESSED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO.,  Denver,  Col. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


For  the  Right  to  Manufacture 

under  Patents  on  Royalty,  address 


clay  shingle  co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRIGK 

MAGM1NE 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  AdvantagesTare  {Quality  and 
Economy. 


The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 


SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Y itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOR 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Oin.clrL3n.ettl,  O. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Steubenville  Foundry 


&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM - 

- - ENGINES 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
j*SS“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO., 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


.  •  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  -  •  -  * 


FOf*^  P°SES 

PVLSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS* HEW 

(COPYRIGHTED  I89IJ 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


POWER 


•  •  •  e  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33 d 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam.  . 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 


BE -T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BriekPresses 


PLANT’S  dowSTdraft 


KILN. 


Yard  Rights  For  Sale. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  TIFFANY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.’S 
WORKS,  Momence,  Ill. 

Down  and  Up  and  Down  Draft  kilns  can  be  remodelled. 

For  further  particulars.  Address 


Cor.  21st. and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO. 
...Or,  S.  J.  PLANT,  Superintendent,  MOMENCE,  ILL. 
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He  mocic  Piriat  Rack  ana  panel  siislem 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling- 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  IT  SAVES  LABOR.  IT  SAVES  BRICK. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  m  ( ±  1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 


WflflT  USERS  SflY  OF  THE  PIOCK  SYSTEM 

9 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  Says :  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  mjach  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 


7VTOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


EAGLE  BEIGE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCB.OFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalla,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


The  Yandalla  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Wes  land  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
A.  M.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  P.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Yandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.' 

LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LkA^GE  DEPOSITS 
OF  ChRY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  Is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED. 


to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seekiug  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  clay-  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andPalao* 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withou'  Transfer 

in  CIKtCINft ATt  F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolis. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK 

President.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 

_ /a 


•*P^7~lOUISVIUE,MtWAlBANY8  CHICACO  RY-USK 

™  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helen 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  Rf ID  fiOHTftGUEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Maguificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS  BARKER,  G.  P.  A. .Chicago. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KEN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ALFRED  YATES, 

‘Write  tor  full  description.  OSTOIRTZES  MASS 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat  which 
ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  should 
be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialty.  Waste 
heat  utilized  in  watersmoking  green  kiln,  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
built  under  guarantee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER  in  operation  at  the^’Anchor 
Tile  and  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 

•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


The  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  Iv  E  R  . 
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At  AAAAA  -At  At  AAAA  A  AAA  A  jflt 

was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 


JUST 


BRICKS 


EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  P.  St.,  N.  W\,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


make  He  wheels 
Hat  are  Ike 
best  lor  BB1CR 
and  TILE 

trucks  and 

BURROWS. 


8®*Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  .. 


-  New  London,  Ohio, 

address,  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 


••• 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands,  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


7VJOUUDS. 

8^“See!  Vou^can 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


S.  MAOHI1TB 


3  S.  XSLA-ITXS  3CO-3-rd3=». 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  "West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


mim  table 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 


Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.m. 

*No.  12  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

fNo.  16  Express . 11:10  p.  m 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  9  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m. 

fNo.  17  Express .  3:20  a.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
-daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  J2,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  &. 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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WHEELING  JVLOIiD  AflD  FOUNDRY  CO., 


Dies  of  AH  Kinds  3  WHEELINC.W.VH.,  J  riodels  for  all  kinds  of  Inventions 

and  Glass  House  Holds.  /•  /'  of  small  machinery  a  specialty. 

Is  . MANUFACTURERS  OF .  ® 


A.nd  Machinery  From  Specifications . 


150  DOUBLE  DECK* 

= Brick  Dryer  Cars 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

•-^1- Ready  For  Shipment.  !^-* 


CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  <6  MEG.  CO., 
9G1-981  Hamilton  St.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  IRON  KING 


Established  1890, 
Incorporated  1891. 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 


It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  m  a- 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiller  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  Ind. 


The  clay-worker 
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Frey  s  Re  press 

Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 


WILLOUGHBY,  -  OHIO. 


F.  E.  Frei  &  Son, 


Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re=press. 


Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 


.No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 


Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  address 


F.  E.  FREY  &  SOU, 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 


And  Designers  of 


WILL . 

Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty.Yearsr 
Experience . 


(G.  M.  FfSKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415.772,  415,773,  4*5,774  ) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


L1CENCEES. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7,  1888. 


V  U  P  MEV  CHAIN  BELTING 
1  .  11.  IVlLv  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


flanufactured  by 

The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wi 5. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  ~  -  -  PENN. 


#**Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


REVOLVING  SCREENS. 


MANY  of  the  best  plants 
are  supplied  with  them. 

The  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  placed  one  of  these 
Screens  in  their  plant.  They 
say:  “We  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  twice  its  cost.” 

Many  others  have  the  same 
opinion.  They  are  sold  on  a 
broad  guaranteee.  Have  you 
seen  illustration  of  Iron  Frame  Screen?  Write  for  particulars. 


Patent  Applied  for. 


Interior  \/ipw===^^.ow^n^  ^er_ 

1  II ICI  1UI  VICW  forated  Steel 

Sheets.  The  iron  heads  are 
turned  perfectly  true.  The 
Sheets  are  supported  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  steel  cross  bars.  The 
self-adjusting  Brush  requires  no 
attention,  being  always  in  prop¬ 
er  condition.  A  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


THE}  C  LA  Y  =  W  O  R.  KER, 
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Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BRANCH-CUKES  SAW  CO., 

Ltouis,  ]VIo., 

Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country  ?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 

convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bmneh-Ci*ookes  Sam  Co., 

,  St.  Liouis,  JVTo. 


-  THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Turn  Tables, 
Transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


STYLBJ28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 
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YOUNGREN'S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certaiuty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:  — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  lake  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

I\  C.  YOUNGHE,N,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 

^HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 

This  Kiln|has  been  in  use  the  past  year  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel— coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

fl  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOB  ELEVATING  CL|IT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

^.TDi2X-a.iNr.  -  -  mich  io-^jst. 


The  Clay  =  worker. 
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THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip,  St*  Louis’  Mo-»  Nov*  29th>  1892- 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  .-—After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
oyerburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick,  lhe  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  m  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  .  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


LOUIS  H.  EEPPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  arid  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  he  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITEIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  wiii  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  costless  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIJLLS. 


} 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892. 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  1  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave. ) 

..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18,  1892.  J 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reasoD  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  f  JKAJVSAS  CITY,  MO, 


•  •  • 


WHY? 


•  M 


BECAUSE 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
••  it  is  every  day  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 

1  - — — — - 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will‘be  forthcoming' by  addressing, 

Jonatgaq  Gpeager’?  $on$, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Olao. 

- - - >®-t - 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 
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The  Clay  -  Worker. 
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jLIPS,  Agent  and  DFa/terrtee, 


WOODBRIDaE,  3ST.  X.,  wv 


DBALiEJ*  Ifl 
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"  “WoodDritfge”  Fire  Clays  arid  Bricks,  also  apparatus  for  Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Ollier  material. 

This  frame  enclosed  “Inside  Fan  Dryer”  erected  ON  GUARANTEE,  to  dry  in  TWELVE  (12)  HOURS. 

“Live”  steam  used  to  test  capacity,  though  exhaust  steam  may  be  quite  as  effective  when  favorably  supplied. 


John  E.  Anness,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Oiia.8.  W.  Anness,  Director  of  Manufacture' 

Aiken,  S.  C.,  June  17, 1893. 

Fan  Dryer”  system,  which  was  erected  at  our 


Chari.es  Anness,  President. 

James  J.  Livingood,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  much  pleased  with ‘.‘The  Inside 
works  last  winter. 

The  running  of  the  “endless”  rubber  belts,  in  which  the  slack  is  so  easily  taken  up  by  the  screw  ad¬ 
justment,  of  the  special  iron  iloor  stands  with  their  metallic  wick  “self  oilers,”  and  plates  at  both  ends  of 
the  fan  shaft  to  take  the  end  thrust,  and  insure  continuous  oiling  as  well  as  to  close  the  end-*  of  the  boxes  ^ 
and  keep  out  the  dust.  Seems  simply  perfect  for  smooth,  easy  running;  and  have  it  and  the  entire  out- 
fit  of  machinery,  come  as  near  as  fairly  possible  to  taking  care  of  itself. 

..  It  is  remarkable  how  quick  and  yet  safe  and  solid  the  dryjng  may  be  effected  in  your  use  of  more  air 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  dryer. 

Though  we  now  merely  dry  on  racks,  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  anticipate  car  use  in  the  space  they 
now  occupy,  and  we  can  then  fairly  expect  even  more  satisfactory  results. 

It  does  not  seem  to  he  at  all  extravagant  to  easily  dry  twice  in  24  hours  with  the  heat  only  from  the 
engine  exhaust  steam— to  claim  to  dry  in  half,  of  the  time— cost  but  half  of  the  fuel,  and  not  half 
as  much  to  erect,  for  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  dried  product,  as  compared  with  other  artificial 
dryers.  In  other  words  we  would  not,  nor  do  we  believe  any  other  practical  brickmaker  would,  if  he 
would  look  into  the  matter,  have  any  other  than  Ihe  Phillips  dryer.  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  AIKEN  FIRE  &  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK  CO., 

John  E.  Anness,  Secretary. 

“Better  Than  Drying  in  the  Sun.”— “Exhaust  Steam.” 

8  Gf>^HILIiIPS’  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  April  6,  1893. 

.J6  bad  your  Dryer  in  operation  during  the  last  season  and  it  continues  to  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  to  be  better  than  drying  in  the  sun,  and  to  do  its  work  in  half  the  time  of 
^  a  Dryer  I  know  of.  With  stiff  mud  brick  piled  on  edge,  it  would  appear  to  dry  even  better  and 
quicker  than  my  soft  mud  brick  flat  on  hoard  pallets.  The  gradual  feeding  from  the  moist  cooler  end 
toward  the  heating  pipes  at  the  end  where  the  cars  of  brick  come  out  appears  to  insure  safe  and  quick 
drying.  It  takes  but  little  power  to  run  the  fans,  and  no  other  heat  than  the  engine  exhaust  steam  is  used. 

Yours  truly,  Herman  B.  Ostdick. 


Canadian  Pat. 
May  30,  1892. 
No.  39,025. 


Canadian  Pat.  May 
30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


THE  EFFECTIVE 


OF  EXHAUST  STEAM 


A  SPECIALTY. 


UTILIZATION  • 

—  t 

) 


“And  Met  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 

„ _ ?E.AILSlR  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers 

erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction,  and  met  the  requirements  in 
_  every  case.  The  bricks  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,' Gen’l  Mngr. 

market-tbewri,erhmlo„te/them.ttero(  Bre“*  °f  a"y  *“  “*e 


The  “Plymouth.” 


DURABLE, 

....STRONG. 


Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  and  all  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE 

Richland  County. 


FATE-GUNSAULLTJS  CO., 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO. 
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The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- ^<S^S>tSxS><S> - 

Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 

Means.  Main  Belling  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours. 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOltH  mjqSLUFACTUI^Bl^S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO,  Iltli. 


We  alujtays  Prove  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it 


the  End. 


wmmAjvis 


5  cliay<jUorrirg 

-^JVIACHlRERY. 


Patented 
Other  Patents 


1890. 

Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C'  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling's. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48 in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 


WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing;  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing-  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Bookmakers. 


WRITE  TO 


M  F  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS,  M0. 


I 


Triiiiiiiiiiiiii'i'iiiiii 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
_  Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 


T  H 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 


*  S'* - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 


ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan 


)t  Dry  Pan  )  ,N  STOCK-  i  One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

One  b  foot  Dry  Pan.  /  iroiULK.  {  Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  HER. 


^EOlEIiU  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PULfVE^IZEl* 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


' . 'mu  * . 
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Our  cilav  Pulverizer  erinda  and  preparea  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
auccesfullv  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  ^ wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

,o,  brick..  Correspondence  eoliCed.  NEWELL  OfllVERSBL  [HILL  CO.,  rCoXnd^'lf^SS  HtW  YOfK.O.S.fl. 


STEIN  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1J4  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embpdy  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street. 


MARION.  •  OHIO. 

t 


STYLE  G-%  YD 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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H  S1U.  SIZED  mHCHIKE 
m  II VEHT  LOW  pm. 

FOR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug- 
Mill  as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  feed.  Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay 
thoroughly;  making  the  output  unex¬ 
celled.  With 

SAFETY  HINGED  NOSE  PIECE, 

STEEL  SHAFTS, 

EXTRA  LONG  BEARINGS, 
SOLID  MAIN  FRAME  AND  TUB 


And  many  other  important 
improvements  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 

Circulars  and  very  low 
prices  quoted  intending 
purchasers. 

Address  the  Manufacturers 

PIICHIGHK  BRICK  AND 

TILE  HI0CHIHE  CO., 

Morenci,  Mich. 


Dbhke’s  Standard  JIIhcrine  Works, 


O-  T.  Pbopbietoh, 

Office  &.  Salesroom  :  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPA¬ 
RATOR.  This  Crusher  stands  at  the 
head  and  has  no  equal  As  surety 
we  refer  you  to  parties  using  them  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and 
filled  with  stone. 


THayt  * -flsip  Co.  is  running  6  crushers;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.  is  running  8  crushers;  May,  Purington  & 
WordHor  PrVicQioJn^1!13^  C1;uskers ».  Legnard  is  running  2 crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  crusher; 
9  f>nishpr^UWahf  Ur^Qr^'r18  rl.lnn';nS  1  crusher ; .  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running.  2  crushers;  M.  Myers  is  runniDg 
TTorm«T^hkVoR^ar'^r\,D.ning'4  crushers;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  runniDg  1  crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  are  running  2  crushers ; 

•  Scblake  Brick  Co.  rs  running  1  crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  are  running  1  crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  crusher  ;  John  Sexton  is  running  1 
^rnthora  •  •  i.  r  18  run.ning  1  crusher  ;  John  Busse  isrunning  1  crusher;  George  Lill  is  running  2  crushers;  LegDard  &  Madden  are  running  2 

Br’clf  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Mayer  &  Toll  are  running  2  Crushers ;  lurington  Brick  Co.  is  mning  2  ciushers  ;  KucsterA:  Jhumrv  are 
rv.  ’  Peimer:  habahn  &  Kuester  are  running  1  crusher;  DnmesDiel  Bros.  Co.,  I  onis\ille,  Ky.,  aie  rennirg  1  crusher;  Mascn  City  Prick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  isrunning  1  crusher;  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ill.,  is  runniDg  1  crusher. 

-  parties  manufacturingjor  using  Clay  Ciushers  with  ikcusid  sh^ft,  oiher  than  ibcie  xm  Duhcluicd  Ly  vs,  aie  iDfrireir  e  c  r  c  vr  i  ate i  ‘ 

ana  will  be  prosecuted.  c  e  1 
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OUR  SRHCIALTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


- -»<v>  v^«.  — »- 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

f 

Any  Size  Plant. 


\  - 

■h 

-MS 

IT  • 

ft'-'V 

S3 

. SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE . 

FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  clay  - worker 


0( 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  sizes, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


ligrWhen  writing*  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


-  W  O  R  K  E  R 


Description. 


,  MAttUfMfflffilDM 

N.  STEDMMl 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  ca 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  si 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and ’balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 


e  three, 
e.  The 
base,  so 


NOTICE. 


The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are 


FOB. 

arts  of  our 


( the  wearing  pa 

machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 
SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy , 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay  to  make  line  brick,  we  believe  we  can  Turnish  you  the  best  machinery,  and  desire'^that'  you  com 
inunicate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 


STEDIHHH’S  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


The  Clay-worker 
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THIS  IS  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 

4  REFUTATION  WORTH  HAVING. 


WEIGHT 
NEARLY  EIGHT 
TONS. 

HAS  BEEN 
IMPROVED  EACH 
YEAR. 


State  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1892. 
The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs— Your  letter  of  recent  date  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  that  I  bought 
the  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  because  I  considered  it  the  cheapest  and 
best  brick  machine  made. 

Cheapest  because  the  machine  is  so  strong  that  there  is  no  danger  of  breakages,  and 
the  best  because  the  brick  made  on  this  machine  have  the  reputation  of  selling  for  the 
highest  price  wherever  it  is  located. 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  L.  COOK. 


•4iThe  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO ,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


The  C  l  a  v  -  W  o  r  iv  b  r . 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  ~  Feeder 


,U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  ffakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  "to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  pranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  -other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  y  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  uoon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaueklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


□vrursszEO-onsr, 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


The  Fall  Campaign 


Finds  us  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  progressive  brickmakers.  In  addition  to  our  well-known 
line  of  Brickmaking  and  Clayworking  Machinery,  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  the 


K9I 


A  cut  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  Clay-Worker.  Those 
who  can  do  so  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works,  where  one  of 
these  machines  can  now  be  seen. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  machine  the  strongest 
and  best  of  the  kind  upon  the  market  ;  if  you  can  see  the  machine 
and  view  its  operation  and  products,  you  will  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  have  been  entirely  successful  in  our  endeavors. 

If  you  wish  High  Grade  Machinery  for  High  Grade  Work,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  PENFIELD.  Details  upon 
application. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


Manufacturers  of- 


Auger  Brick  Machinery, 

Plunger  Brick  Machinery, 

Stock  Brick  Machinery,  (sand=mouIding), 
Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery, 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery, 

Clayworking  Machinery  of  All  Kinds. 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Penfield 
Auger  Brick 
Machines 

are  the  heaviest  of  the  good 
machines  and  the  best  of  the 
heavy  machines.  They  are 
strong,  durable,  speedy,  auto= 
matic.  They  make  good  brick. 
What  more  could  you  ask? 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

5  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


; 


$ 


| Penfield  Disintegrators! 
and  Crushers 

will  aid  you  to  prepare  your  clay 
better  and  you  will  make  better 
brick.  Better  brick  mean  quicker 
sales,  larger  demand,  better 
prices  ;  advantages  worth  secur= 
ing.  Send  for  our  catalogues. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Brick  Machinery  Makers, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Every  time  you  press  a  brick 
by  hand,  you  lose  money.  A 
Power  Press  will  do  everything 
a  hand  press  can  and  do  it  easier, 
quicker  and  cheaper.  PEN= 
FIELD’S  POWER  PRESS  is 
simplest  and  strongest;  lasts 
longest ;  costs  least  for  repairs ; 
is  guaranteed.  Circulars  free. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Imperial 
$  Clutch  Pulleys. 

Friction  regulated  without  J 
a  stopping  shaft.  Clutch  mechan=  ^ 
j  ism  perfectly  balanced.  Runs  ^ 
f  at  any  speed.  Takes  small  space  ^ 
f  on  shaft.  Strictly  first=class.  0 
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THE:  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 

price  the  following 

ninety  (low  on  Hand  wW4  musl  He  Sold  al  Once : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

WtJ'The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  [Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power— tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 
Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies — 
side  or  end=cut— any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

Fop  HOLaAH,  mADDEH  &  CO., 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


The  clay-worher 
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THE 

OLD . 

RELIABLE 


Martin  BricK  Machines 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  FIRMS 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

ARE  NOW  WORKING 

THE  “MARTIN”  MACHINES. 


-e: 


^ 


Each 

and 

Every 

Machine 

is 

Built 

Under 

the 

Personal 

Supervision 

of 

its 

Inventor. 


-W-i 


We 

Manufacture 

all 

the 

Latest 

and 

Best 

Improved 

Brick 

Machinery 

and 

Supplies. 


•  •  • 


The  Henry  Martin  BricK  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


•  •  • 


ESTABLISHED 

1857. 


LA  JVC  A  S  PISH,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 

•  •  • 


INCORPORATED 

1887. 


WRITE  US _  — 

FOR  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED 
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_ J _ _ _ . _  C  f  a. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

t 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  octants  of 
small  and  average  eapaeity  yards  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  more  stroke  to  the  Press.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3  >4 -inch  steel,  and  all  ouorking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  uaeight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  neua  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tem¬ 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  palls 
lighter  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 

on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “f4EW  JVlODEIi  QUAKER,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


T  h  r  clav-Workrr. 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly,  of  the  Highest  Quality. 


Another  Valuable  Opinion. 


Last  month  we  gave  a  letter  embodying  the  experience  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Carpenter,  (a  recognized  expert)  with  our  “  Monarch”  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  who  made  nearly  2,000,000  brick  in  three  months,  without  a  break. 

We  give  herewith  a  letter  from  another  expert,  Mr.  John  T.  Cham¬ 
bers;  being  a  brother  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Chambers  Bros.,  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  having  been  many  years  in  the  business  and 
familiar  with  all  the  “points  since  boyhood,  few  men’s  opinion  are  of 
more  value  than  his. 


m  att  ..  —  „  ,  Blair  Sta.,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  July  17,  1893. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sirs:  The  “Monarch”  Brick  machine  you  shipped  us  on  May  13th,  has  been  running  and  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  up  to  date.  There  has  not  been  a  moment’s  delay  on  the  part  of  the  machine — not  even  a  hot  box,  which  we 


consider  remarkable  in  new  machinery. 

The  safety  devices  to  prevent  breakage  by  carelessness  are  perfect.  The  power  required  is  very  much  less  than  we 
anticipated.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  so  far  that  we  would  criticise  unfavorably.  The  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  take  care  of  the  bricks.  Truly  yours,  JOHN  T.  CHAMBERS  &  CO. 


the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long. 
SEE  for  yourself. 


WE  DON’T  WANT  YOD 
'  TO  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double). 

That  the  presses  arejentirelym_themud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremelysimple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 

Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 

Investigate  it  now  as  it  is  the  machine  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is 
Only  investigate  is  all  we  ask.  Don’t  believe  a  word  we  say,  only  GO  AND 


The  Wellington  JVlaehine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 
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BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES. 


BOTTOn  DUnP===ChilIed  Wheels. 


REVOLVING  DUflP===ChiIled  Wheels. 


PUG  MILLS. 


WINDING  DRUM. 


SIDE  DUMP===Chilled  Wheels. 


TRUCKS. 


ELEVATORS. 


BRICK  MOULDS. 


■« 


We  make  the  only  clay  car  having  chilled  wheels. 

If  in  need  of  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  manufacture  everything  used  on  a  Brickyard. 

When  you  purchase  from  us  you  buy  from  manufacturers  and  save  all  commissions. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  BIG  3 


TIE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE 

DISINTEGRATOR  AND  MOULD  SANDER. 


A  Disintegrator 


Having-  Chilled  Rolls.  A  machine  that  will  grind  hard,  lumpy,  or  wet, 
sticky  clays,  and  not  choke  or  clog-,  that  will  separate  or  grind  the 
stone.  A  machine  that  is  simple,  strong-  and  durable. 

A  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  an  extra  Pug- 
Mill.  _  It  will  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in 
trucking;  or  spread  in  drying;.  It  will  fill  a  six  brick  perfectly.  The 
brick  made  will  have  clean,  sharp  corners  and  smooth 
surfaces .  A  machine  which  is  simple  in  construction, 
strong  and  durable. 

A  flould  Sander 

Which  will  sand  the  Moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
will  make  a  saving-  in  labor  and  sand.  It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the 
sand.  It  will  make  a  saving  of  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day 

With  the  Big  ?=* 

\  ou  can  make  brick  which  will  always  bring  the  highest  market  price 
A  brick  which  will  always  be  in  demand. 

The  above  machinery  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  and  will  be  shipped  on  trial 
ror  further  information,  address 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS 


IND. 


"THE  CLA.Y  -  W  O  R  PC  E  R . 


■$+  THE  «■ 

(lew + Himerson + BrM  - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

#  Hnflersoa  Founflry  &  maGUlne  Worts 

hNDhrson,  ipo. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


Ilmiiie 

■ 


rp V»  a  fill  t  of  Disintegrator 
xiifc?  and  stone 

*i- SEPARATOR.!* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  hv  1 %  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

— - -ofo- - 

PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 

We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
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improved  BiicR  end  Tile  piadiineiy  2—1 

THE  DECRTUH  DEADER  mpG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  1S9S  Catalogue. 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


J 


The  Clay-  w  o  k  k  e  r 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

For  Poring,  Building  and  Fire  Bride. 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE.] 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 

PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  TUB  OLAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL 


ADDRESS  £  |VL 


&  CO., 

GA.LION,  OHIO. 


808 
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The  Frey= 
5heckler 
Company 
Clay  working 
Machinery 


Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Machinery, 


Cutting  Tables,  Dry- Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Crushers, 


Reduction  Mills,  Pug  Mills,  Winding  Drums, 


Dump  Cars,  Clay  Conveyors,  Clay  Screens, 


Brick  and  Tile  Trucks,  Engines  and  Boilers, 


Line  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


The 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Tailings  Crusher.  Size  of  Rolls  20x26  in. 


Frey=Sheckler  Co., 


Bucyms ,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  .A. 


Nine  Foot  Diameter  All  Iron  and  Steel  Dry=Pan. 


T  H  K  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R.  Iv  TO 
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The  Frey=5heckler  Company 

Clayworking  Machinery. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


The  Frey=5heckler  Co., 


Manufacturers,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  lianeastep  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+« 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Macliines. 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,.  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KIL-N  CASTINGS  OF  7TL.L.  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  clay  - worker. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Lianeastep  five., 


PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


j  Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car*) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

pigr-See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOHAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers  Supplies. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 

nrvvvviivvvwvvvvviivvvvvvvivvv* 

It^This  Hachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  Hill  and 
riold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


THE  NEW  QUHKEI) 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRflTQRS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  wlth  "  Sftng.. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


FLETCHER  A-  THOMAS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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For  Clav 


Screens 


..IT 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re= 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORATED 


PERFORATED  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - — 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO 

EASS“fE:  NEW  tom.  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

^  OTTIC^O-O,  ILL. 


ATTENTION  BRICKM AKERS !  Do  not  be alarmed  by the 


screeching  of  Wild  Cats 
or  the  howling  of  WOLVES. 


The  ^ 
Duplex 
Steam 
^Drier 

is  NO.,... 
INFRINGEflENT. 


Harland  Brick  Co.  have  been  using  it  at  Bernice,  Ill.,  for  eighteen  months,  75, 000-daily  capacity.  Harland  Brick  Co 
Shermerville,  Ill  twelve  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  six  months,  150  000 
capacity.  J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  months,  160,000  capacity,  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address, 

W.  C.  BYRNE,  Room  67,  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

NO  SBAM  A.ROUND  Til  11  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


Beautiful  Bricks. 


Folly  Guaranteed. 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 
IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Aleuts  for  Canada: 

WHTE80US  ENGINE  WORKS  00.,  BraQdtfOTd,  Can. 


Room  412, 07  add  89  WasR.  SI.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  clay  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 


+  THIS  PRESS 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FINE 


ORIMAJVIENTALi 


BRICK 


OCR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABEE.  ADDRESS, 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results...  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


And  is  as  well  the  Lest  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

1 8  Reasons  whyitissuper_ 


ior  to  all  others 


f 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


0.  U/tyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


- *  —  ■ 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•■a-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOB  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.**- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring- 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  Clay-  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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The  Ross  Keller  Bfich  Machine. 

(Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  pounds.  Capacity  85,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 


SHIS  Press  works^,  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate  and 
distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine 
ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully;  makes  the  very  finest  front 
and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  the  lace  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and 
heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five  and  six 
inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and 
see  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and  other  particulars,  address 


R.oss-K.eller  Bricli.  machine  Go., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  ST,  Louis,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  i<  e  r 
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jy^illions 


Are  Being  Made  Daily  on 


ffreautiful  grick 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any  capacity  desired  for 
any  responsible  party,  furnishing  Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay  preparing 
Machinery,  Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings.  We  will 
make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and  turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in 
proper  working  order  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of 
product  and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  have  a  sure  thing  ? 


MONON  BLOCK, 

394  Dearborn  Street, 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago. 


The  Clay  - worker 
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Description. 


(°)  I  T  |— >  ^The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

tTriJr,  Srp Snnvvw^  *  m-.  aile  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

fhp  P*P  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 

S  TXdlSkl\l  mfajis  °*  nuls  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 

which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  m  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 

&aCJnPerS  ?re  faste?ed  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


“FINE  PREsIeDBIIICK^117  designed  for  Pulverizir)g  clay  for  making 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this. shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine  ‘ 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For. 


Tor  preparing  clay  to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  canTurnish  you  the;best  machinery,  and  desire’rthat  you  com 
mumcate  with  us  before  placing. your  order.  •  •  1  ^ 


STEDW’S  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 
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HOOSIER  DRYER, 


THE  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 
guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
other  dryer  now  on  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention, 
we  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  dry¬ 
ing.  Our  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Qas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 


ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 
ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE. 

ARGE  IN  RESULTS.1 
EAST  IN  FIRST  COST. 

IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION 
•• 


* 

* 

( 

* 


Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 


Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 

Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
seasons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  of  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our  brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remaip 

Yours  very  truly,  Anthony  Ittner. 


For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H. 

[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


ALSIP, 

BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 
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Morrison’s 


ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
Burning  Common  Repressed 
and  Ornamental  Bricks. 


Improved 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
Less  than  One-Half  that  of  down 
draft  kilns  of  equal  Capacity. 


Read  the  unsolicited  endorsement  from  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  o 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  JNO.  MILLER, 

Brick  Manufacturer, 

505  E,  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.,  13,  1892. 

R.  B.  Morrison  Esq.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  using  one  of  your  furnace  kilns 
for  about  three  years  and  as  you  have  never  asked  me  for 
a  testimonial  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

This  kiln  saves  me  a  great  deal  in  burning  my  brick  as 
I  mostly  get  95  per  cent,  good  hard  red  brick  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  lose  500  brick  in  a  kiln  of  327,000,  and  I  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  change  my  other  kilns  into  your  furnace  kilns.  I 
think  yours  the  best  furnace  kiln  I  have  even  seen,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  tell  you  so,  as  I  have  never  had  a 
bad  burn  in  it  yet  and  the  burner  seems  to  control  his  heat 
perfectly.  If  you  want  any  one  to  see  this  kiln  in  opera¬ 
tion,  send  them  to  my  yard  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them 
all  the  particulars  about  this  kiln. 

Yours  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 


For  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our  kiln  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed,  descriptive  pamphlet  and  special  information,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &,  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


IQe  Eudaly  liqproveil  Down-Dial!  Kiln. 
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THE  •  KILN  -  OF-  THE  •  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 

Ai"eri9a-  Fra"ce;  Bel Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 

Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 


T HIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect. 

*  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  thbre  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  Ac.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

brEQS  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
HH=  o~wreeX1St8ff°r/?Chaklln;  A.la£ge  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  Chambef 
hornet)?: Hoffman  V^also  five  hi  America?  Englan<*'  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  aLw  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 

NOTE  what  the,  users  say. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 

From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Wellington. 

Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.l 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick 

Works,  Sileby. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid¬ 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  Jrom  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J .  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  firo  brinlr  in  tTio  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 


of  burning  fire  brick  in  the 

&  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser¬ 
vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully, 


B.  W.  BLAIR, 

General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


PROM  CANADA. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren.  Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  .  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  &  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SERC0U1BE,  OSflflfi  &  WARREN, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker  exmouth,  Devon,  England. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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W.  H.  KEL50,  President. 
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PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treasurer. 


MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  Hgr. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


P.  HASPER.  Secretary. 
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iiCa£ital Stock^$2^j00o. 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


BOEHNCKE’S 


Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 
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Up  rnd  Down  Draft 

Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


i2  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 

— — OOMC  A.DVILNTA.GBS  OB  TUB  KILN.  WXX>—~ 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained.  _ 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Ceqtiqela  Brick  Xilq  8  Drier  Co., 

Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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FOR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market,  we 
recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON 
KI Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


UNTETOT  BRICK 

does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  In  connection  with  continuous  kilns. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical, 
&3”Write  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 
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Old  Sal 


x 

IB  What  about  him? 

He  is  uncertain  in. 
J  1  this  rainy  weather, 

Why  not  purchase 
a  Brick  Dryer  that  is  no 
experiment? 

Such  a  one  is  made  by 

THE  • 

HUYETT  b  SMITH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

Main  Office 
and  Works. 

DETROIT. 
MICHIGAN. 

This  Hot  Blast  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  a  system  of 
tunnels  forms  the  only  perfect  and  efficient  Brick  Dryer  known  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

ist.  It  duplicates  nature,  the  brick  being  placed  in  contact  with  a  large 
volume  of  air  in  rapid  motion. 

2nd.  The  drying  can  be  carried  on  continuously  night  and  day  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

3rd.  Dries  more  brick  to  the  ton  of  coal  or  cord  of  wood  than  any 
Dryer  made. 

4th.  The  brick  are  evenly  dried,  without  cracking  and  will  not  “mash  ’ 
in  the  kiln. 


For  full  information,  prices  and  references,  w  rite 


\)Z  fluyett  Qo., 


HlfllH  OFFICE  &  WORKS :  DETROIT,  JVIICH' 


CHICAGO,  31  S.  Canal  St. 


BOSTON,  48  Union  St. 


NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  St. 


The  clay-worker. 


Prying  +  + 


Is  the  department  of  brick  manufacture  that  decides,  directly,  the  strength  and 

finish  indirectly,  the  “burn,”  sale  and  reputation  of  your  product. 

THE  BEST  system  of  drying  is  that  which  subjects  the  whole  product  to  an  even 
process  of  absorption  and  delivers  it  to  the  Kiln  in  the  shortest  time,  free  from 
loss  or  impairment. 

Many  years,  and  very  many  dollars,  are  often  spent  in  experiments  to  attain 
this,  only  to  fail.  See  that  YOU  have  THE  BEST  SYSTEM  to  start  with. 

THE  BRICKMAKEIt  who  does  not  dry  his  product  by  modern,  labor  saving 
means  cannot  compete  with  his  more  progressive  neighbor. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  of  the  methods  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful  brick- 
makers  will  convince  any  one  that  the  Artificial  Drier  is  as  necessary  to-day  as  the 
hand  mold  was  years  ago. 

OUR  BUSINESS  is  to  dry  brick,  tile,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  of  every  clay,  in  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  manner. 


The  STANDARD 
mm  BRICK  DRIER 


Is  the  main  product  of  our  manufacture,  and  it  distinctively  marks  the  farthest 
advance  of  science,  art  and  mechanism  in  Drying  to  date. 

Investigate  its  merits. 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue  is  ready. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume;  describes  fully  our  appa¬ 
ratus  and  system  of  drying  and  contains  scores  of  testimonials  from  prominent  brick- 
makers  throughout  the  country,  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  above  statement 
is  correct.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once. 


Standard 


Gen’l  Office  and  Salesrooms,  923=925  W.  Main  St. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


# 


Vol.  XX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1893. 


No  4. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ANCIENT  BRICKWORK. 


FREE  translation  of  the  name  of 
the  structure  illustrated,  would  be 
the  Castle  of  the  Mill.  On  the 
side  of  the  court  opposite  that  shown  in 
our  illustration,  there  is  a  mill  which 
belongs  to  this  castle,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  middle  of  France.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  originally  constructed 
for  military  purposes,  without  distinctive 
regard  to  appearance  or  picturesque 
qualities.  However,  it  is  a  justification 
of  the  statement  that  some  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  designs,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  have  been  developed  without 
intention.  It  has  happened  often  be¬ 
fore,  that  through  a  desire  to  do  the 
natural  thing,  that  which  is  suited  to 


the  time  and  place,  the  truly  great  things 
have  been  done. 

The  brickwork  of  this  building  is 
particularly  interesting,  showing  the 
quiet  but  decorative  way  in  which  plain 
surfaces  may  be  handled  in  a  building 
where  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  size 
and  number  of  the  openings  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  There  is  only  a  slight  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  brick  used  to  bring 
out  the  pattern,  yet  the  result  is  alto¬ 
gether  effective  and  artistic.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  tower  on  the  right.  New  brick  has 
been  added  to  the  top.  Originally  this 
part  of  the  tower  projected  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  was  provided  with 
battlements  or  othet1  means  of  defense. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gun-powder, however, these  people 
learned  how  to  use  it  in  their  engines  of 


war,  and  in  that  way  a  structure  of  this 
kind  became  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  defense.  Then  they  took  up¬ 
on  themselves  to  make  these  buildings 
somewhat  more  domestic.  Since  that 
time  they  had  taken  a  distinctively  social 
character.  This  chateau  is  now  used  as 
a  private  residence,  while  formerly  it 
was  a  fortified  residence. 

The  bridge  on  the  left  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  all  the  way  to  the  entrance,  but 
is  separated  by  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  from  the  doorway.  In  this  interval 
one  finds  a  draw-bridge,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  these  same  draw¬ 
bridges  are  still  in  use.|  ^Their  interest¬ 
ing  character  alone  suggests  naturally 
their  proper  maintenance. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  preservation  of  *  the 
brickwork  in  these  structures  during  all 


CASTLE  OF  THE  MILL— Province  of  Loir  and  Cher,  France. 
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the  generations  and  periods  of  struggle 
through  which  they  have  passed,  that 
the  brick  themselves  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  are  made  in  our  best  yards  to¬ 
day.  Our  brick,  if  well  laid,  according 
to  a  good  plan,  may  have  a  longer  life 
than  any  brick  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  The  actual  examination  of 
the  brick  in  this  building  would  show 
that  they  are  not  very  hard,  certainly 
not  of  good  form,  nor  uniform  in  size 
and  structure. 

This  castle  has  a  natural  moat.  It  is 
surrounded  by  water,  being  built 
the  middle  of  a  river,  the  water 
flowing  around  it.  This  feature  added 
materially  to  the  readiness  with  which 
it  might  be  defended. 

The  contemplation  of  this  design  in¬ 
dicates  the  excellent  results  which  may 
be  secured  by  relatively  simple  means 
with  plain  brick.  It  shows  also  the  en¬ 
during  qualities  of  this  material.  One 
might  think  it  unnecessary  to  bring 
forth  evidence  of  this  character  to  show 
the  lasting  qualities  of  brick  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  we  see  every  day  through  the  public 
press  and  by  other  means  the  exhibition 
of  great  ignorance  on  this  question. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  80. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 

'  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

UST  at  this  time,  although  in  the 
midst  of  the  season  for  building 
and  making  brick,  a  great  many 
works  have  closed  for  lack  of 
orders.  In  fact,  some  works  are 
idle  that  have  never  shut  down  until 
the  present  since  they  were  put  in  oper¬ 
ation.  At  a  time  when  men  cannot  get 
money  they  cannot  build.  When  build¬ 
ing  ceases  there  is  no  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  material.  When  a  brickmaker  has 
made  as  many  bricks  as  he  is  able  to 
carry  he  must  shut  down.  As  a  result, 
working  men  have  no  employment,  and, 
in  most  cases,  no  income.  The  question 
arises,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  employer 
under  the  circumstances?  Some  will 
say,  “When  men  work  for  me  I  pay  them 
for  their  time  when  it  is  due;  when 
I  have  no  work  I  pay  them 
in  full, and  my  responsibility  ends  when 
that  is  done.”  From  a  legal  standpoint 
it  does.  But  is  there  not  still  a  moral 
obligation  resting  upon  you,  in  regard 
to  the  well  being  of  the  men  who  have 
faithfully  served  you  through  years  of 
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prosperity?  It  would  seem  but  just 
that  the  employer,  even  after  he  has 
paid  them  their  wages,  should  still  take 
an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  manufacturers  and 
employers  in  the  business  world  have 
exemplified  this  duty  of  employer  to 
employe.  They  not  only  paid  them 
their  wages  but  interested  themselves  in 
their  comfort  and  moral  well  being,  saw 
that  they  had  pleasant  and  healthy 
homes  to  live  in.  amusements  for  their 
leisure  hours,  and  facilities  for  mental 
improvement.  They  did  this  when  their 
men  were  working  regularly  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  pay.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  such  employers  would  take  deep 
interest  in  their  men,  when  they  are  in 
enforced  idleness.  There  are  tremend¬ 
ous  responsibilities  resting  upon  the 
capitalists  of  our  country  which  they 
cannot  evade,  and  which  they  should 
recognize. 

There  should  be  no  war  between  labor 
and  capital.  Labor  depends  upon  capi¬ 
tal  for  sustenance.  Capital  depends 
upon  labor  for  its  perpetuation.  Neither 
can  long  exist  in  a  normal  condition 
independent  of  the  other,  and  he  who 
endeavors  to  array  the  one  against  the 
other  is  a  foe  to  both.  Every  employer 
should  advise  and  aid  his  men  to  pro¬ 
cure  homes  of  their  own.  At  what 
great  advantage  is  the  workman,  who  at 
a  time  like  this  owns  a  home  of  his 
own;  however  humble,  he  has  no  rent 
to  pay,  he  cannot  be  thrown  into  the 
street,  and  more  than  this,  when  he  is 
out  of  work,  he  can  employ  his  time 
profitably,  perhaps,  about  his  home  im¬ 
proving  and  caring  for  it,  instead  of 
walking  the  streets  brooding  over  his 
condition.  The  working  men  with 
homes  of  their  own  are,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  balance  wheel  of  our 
social  fabric,  and  a  mighty  bulwark 
that  shall  forever  stand  between  anar¬ 
chy  and  social  order. 

The  question  arises,  What  can  the 
brickmaker  do  to  aid  his  men  when  he 
cannot  make  brick?  Are  there  not 
some  improvements  that  have  been 
contemplated  for  some  time?  Are 
there  not  some  needed  repairs  about 
the  works,  that  cannot  be  made  when 
the  works  are  in  operation?  Yes: 
“But,”  says  the  employer,  “I  cannot  spare 
the  money  to  do  these  things  at  this 
time.”  Here  is  just  where  you  should 
make  a  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  your  workmen.  In  the  end  it 
will  cost  no  more,  in  fact,  you  will  save 
money.  You  can  do  this  work  now 


without  interfering  with  your  business. 
If  not  done  now  it  may  have  to  be  done 
in  a  busy  season,  when  the  stopping  of 
your  output  will  incur  greater  loss  than 
the  cost  of  repairs.  Again,  you  now 
have  leisure  to  give  these  matters  your 
personal  attention,  which  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do  when  you  were  pushed 
with  orders. 

It  is  true  that,  in  times  like  these,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  we  will 
never  be  rushed  with  orders  again. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  business 
men  of  this  country  who  have  achieved 
greatest  success  are  those  who  in  times 
of  adversity  prepared  for  coming  times 
of  prosperity.  History  and  experience 
teaches  that  prosperity  will  succeed  ad¬ 
versity  as  surely  as  day  will  succeed 
night.  While  it  is  not  practical  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  our  men,  much  good  can  be 
done  by  employing  even  a  few  of  them. 
Some  are  able  to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest, 
some  may  find  employment  in  other 
lines,  some  at  their  homes,  but  try 
to  employ  those  that  will  surely  suffer 
without  it.  In  this  way  the  employer 
not  only  helps  his  men,  but  in  the  end 
it  will  prove  a  good  investment.  It  will 
promote  a  feeling  of  good  will  between 
employer  and  employe,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  of  mutual  advantage  and  benefit. 

In  adverse  times  like  these  we  must 
exhibit  some  of  that  article,  which  has 
been  so  generously  supplied  free  of  cost> 
post-paid  by  the  Clay-Worker  to  its 
patrons,  namely,  sand.  Thanks  to  our 
great  journal,  for  the  gentle  admonition. 
By  the  way,  where  in  all  the  wide  world 
is  there  another  first-class  journal  that 
will  compare  with  ours?  People  who 
are  not  interested  in  clay  products  at 
all  financially,  read  the  Clay-Worker 
and  declare  there  is  none  other  like 
unto  it. 

There  is  no  real  cause  for  these  hard 
times.  Our  country  is  free  from  pesti¬ 
lence  and  epidemics.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  abundant  harvests  for  years. 
The  granaries  and  ware  houses  are 
bursting  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
stored  therein,  overflowing  with  every¬ 
thing  that  pertains  to  man’s  existence 
and  comfort.  We  have  but  to  reach 
forth  our  hands  and  they  are  ours. 
Kind  Providence  has  left  nothing  un¬ 
done  on  His  part  for  our  good. 

If  this  be  true,  then  “where  are  we  at,” 
and  what’s  the  matter  with  us  ? 

Let  us  see.  One  half  the  people  of 
this  country  are  afraid  that  the  party  in 
power  will  not  carry  out  their  promises, 
asset  forth  in  their  platform  at  Chicago, 
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and  the  other  half  are  trembling  in 
their  boots  and  shoes  for  fear  they  will 
carry  them  out.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  all  go  to  the  World’s  Fair,  and  we 
can  then  see  the  town  where  all  this 
trouble  originated. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 


Eighth  Paper. 

NOT  the  least  interesting — to  me —  of 
the  articles  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Clay-Worker,  was  Bro.  Crary’s  “Brick 
Burning  and  Setting.”  It 
interested  me  particularly 
as  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
superiority  of  the  down- 
draft  over  up-draft  kilns;  it 
also  strengthened  my  be¬ 
lief,  for  in  it  one  of  the 
ablest — or  I  might  say — 
one  of  the  oldest  exponents 
of  the  up-draft  theory,  has 
utterly  failed  to  advance  a 
single  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  advancement 
of  his  claims.  Of  course 
“conditions  alter  cases” 
and  if,  as  I  presume,  Bro. 

Crary  is  a  common  brick 
man  (please  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  accent  on  the  last  three 
words)  an  up-draft  kiln 
may  suit  his  purpose  well 
enough.  Perhaps  he  will 
allow  that  for  burning  fire 
brick,  an  up-draft  kiln  is 
not  advisable,  but  that  is 
only  by  the  way.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  draw  the  line 
at  vitrified  paving  bricks, 
so  we  will  pass  that  over, 
with  the  remark  that,  the 
reasons  for  these  conces¬ 
sions,  will  apply  in  other 
cases  equally  as  well.  So 
far  as  I  can  see  after  read¬ 
ing  his  paper  very  carefully, 
the  only  draw  backs  that 
he  knows  of  are,  expense 


bricks,  *  *  *  but,  if  you  will  read 

and  notice  what  I,  etc.” 

It  seems  to  me  a  contradiction  to  say 
first,  that  a  down  draft  kiln  requires 
superior  skill  to  burn,  and  then  declares 
that  a  man  turns  to  that  kiln  only  when 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  does 
not. possess  skill  enough  to  burn  an  up¬ 
draft  kiln.  But  we  will  take  his  objec¬ 
tions  in  order  and  see  what  can  be  made 
of  them.  They  are  expensive  in  the 
matter  of  first  cost  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered.  Let  me  illus- 
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facilities  for  rapid  setting,  by  the  saving 
of  fuel,  and  by  the  saving  of  labor  and 
material  in  the  matter  of  flatting.  In  a 
down-draft  kiln  you  need  not  have  soft 
bricks  up  along  the  walls,  and  as  to  be¬ 
ing  “scarcely  a  possibility  of  getting  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  salmon  at  the  bottom,”  I 
want  to  inform  Bro.  Crary  that  I  (Oh, 
that  pronoun)  have  burned  a  down-draft 
kiln  of  dry  press  bricks  so  even,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  tell  tbe  differ¬ 
ence  between  bottom  and  top,  and  it 
was  not  by  accident  either.  That  trick  is 
common  with  us  “down- 
draft  fellows.”  How  do  we 
do  it?  By  the  careful  and 
systematical  manipulation 
of  the  draft  and  heat,  hav¬ 
ing  it  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times,  something 
impossible  in  an  up-draft 
kiln.  The  damper  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  “bug- 
gerboo”  and  an  added  ex¬ 
pense,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  damper  to  a  kiln  is 
like  a  bridle  to  a  horse,  or 
an  anchor  to  a  ship,  they 
don’t  cost  much  compara¬ 
tively,  but  they  are  handy 
to  have  around  sometimes. 

Another  point  in  favor 
of  down-draft  kilns,  is  that 
they  afford  better  facilities 
for  perfect  combustion, 
than  do  the  up-draft,  hence 
the  “saving  of  fuel”  claim. 
Bro.  Crary  is  correct  when 
he  says  “a  given  quantity 
of  fuel  under  certain  given 
conditions  of  combustion,” 
etc.,  but  here  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  equal.  In  an 
up-draft  kiln  the  combus¬ 
tion  space  is  confined  to 
the  area  of  furnace  and 
the  arches.  In  a  down- 
draft  kiln,  it  is  the  furnace, 
space  between  flash  wall 
and  kiln  wall,  and  the 
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possibility  of  getting  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  better  than  a  good 
salmon,  and  his  inability  to  judge  of  the 
heat  in  the  bottom,  and  tell  when  the 
kiln  was  “cooked.”  Please  allow  me  to 
prescribe  a  dose  out  of  his  own  bottle 
(page  253,  middle  column,  half  way 
down.)  “I  don’t  doubt  that,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  your  knowledge  and  skill 
in  being  able  to  fairly  and  properly  test 
the  (down)  draft  principle  of  burning 
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trate. .  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  territory 
to  canvass,  which  he  did  on  foot  because 
it  was  expensive  to  keep  a  horse,  finally 
however,  he  decided  to  try  it,  and  found 
that  the  horse  account  was  “swamped” 
by  the  increased  business  done.  My 
point  is  that  the  extra  cost  of  building  a 
down-draft  kiln,  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  superior  quality  and 
quantity  of  bricks  burned,  by  the  better 


and  burning  brick.  This 
latter  space  is  also  a  great  factor  to  an 
even  burn,  as  the  heat  is  allowed  to  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  all  over  the  kiln,  consequent¬ 
ly  is  not  concentrated  in  spots  as  in  the 
arch  of  an  up-draft  kiln,  however  you  set 
it.  In  the  latter  kiln  the  greatest  heat 
is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  weight, 
while  in  a  down-draft  it  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite,  which  to  any  thinking  mind  is 
good  sense  and  also  theoretically  correct. 
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To  my  mind  it  appears,  that  any 
brickmaker  who  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  bottom  of  a  down- 
draft  kiln  hotter  than  the  top  of  an  up¬ 
draft,  must  have  his  bump  of  obtuse¬ 
ness  fully  developed.  The  top  of  an 
up-draft  kiln  (open  top  of  course)  is  in 
a  sense  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
too  much  so  for  the  economical  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  top.  Fiat  it  how  you  will, 
double  or  single,  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  the  top  two  or  three  courses  are  a 
salmon  or  worse,  often  worse.  In  an 
up-draft  kiln  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  flatting  to  retain  the  heat  after  it 
leaves  the  bricks,  consequently  it  is 
wasted,  while  in  a  down-draft  kiln  this 
heat  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  kiln 
floor  and  the  flue  work.  Even  Bro. 
Crary  will,  I  think,  admit  that  it  is  very 
much  easier  to  burn  bricks  with  a  hot 
backing,  than  with  a  cold  one.  Of 
course  I  am  reasoning  on  a  common  or¬ 
dinary-mortal  basis,  my  points  are 
drawn  on  practical  every  day  experi¬ 
ences,  I  do  not  consider  isolated  “freak” 
cases,  the  great  average  is  the  main  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  calculation.  But  to  resume. 

If  the  appearance  of  the  “efllorescence 
of  oxidised  mineral  salts”  is  the  “only 
true  criterion  for  a  well  burned  kiln  of 
bricks”  then  I  never  heard  of  a  true  burn 
in  a  down-draft  kiln,  but  it  very  fortu¬ 
nately  happens  that  we  down-draft  fel¬ 
lows  have  other  methods  for  determin¬ 
ing  a  true  burn;  methods  invented  as 
part  of  the  system  therefore  applicable. 
I  need  not  take  up  the  valuable  space 
of  these  columns  explaining  these  meth¬ 
ods,  as  former  papers  of  this  series  were 
devoted  to  the  question  and  I  think 
gave  the  required  information,  but  will 
just  remark  that  the  heat  in  the  bottom 
of  a  down-draft  kiln  can  be  judged  to  a 
“niceity”  by  anyone  familiar  with  its  na¬ 
ture.  This  combined  with  the  settle  is 
the  only  guide  we  have  or  need. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark, 
that  I  have  burned  up-draft  and  down- 
draft  kilns  with  equal  success  compara¬ 
tively,  consequently  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  It  has  also  been  my  very  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  read  books  (and  the  Clay- 
Worker  very  especially)  and  met  men 
from  whom  I  have  learned  much  that 
is  valuable  to  me  in  my  profession,  the 
noble  proffession  of  brickmaking.  I 
hope  I  have  fully  covered  Bro.  Crary ’s 
enquiries,  if  not,  will  be  glad  to  further 
accommodate  him  at  any  time  through 
the  Clay-Worker  columns.  Like  him 
I  am  anxious  to  add  my  mite  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  craftsmen,  con¬ 


sequently  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
answer  his  questions — or  shall  we  call 
them  challenges — to  prevent  any  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  matter,  and  to 
back  my  outspoken  and  written  convic¬ 
tions,  or  die  with  them.  This  paper  of 
Bro.  Crary’s  should  at  all  events  teach 
us  a  very  valuable  lesson  i.  e.,  never  to 
think  that  we  are  “too  old  to  learn”  or 
ask  for  information  It  certainly  re¬ 
bounds  to  the  credit  of  our  venerable 
friend  who  after  “65  year’s  of  practical 
experience”  comes  to  this  fount  of 
knowledge  to  satisfy  his  thirst.  I  trust 
some  abler  pen  than  mine  has  taken 
this  matter  in  hand.  This  question  of 
the  best  kiln  is  one  of  gigantic  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  craft.  It  is  often  the  last 
straw  to  the  brickmaker’s  back,  and  after 
the  collapse  you  can  hear  him  murmur¬ 
ing  out  from  under  his  load  of  ruins 
“Alas,  if  I  had  only  read  and  noticed 
what  is  written  for  the  edification  of 
men  like  me,  or  hearkened  unto  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  generous  minded 
experts  are  always  ready  to  give,  I  might 
not  now  have  been  in  this  sad  plight.” 
Then  follows  a  cry  for  help,  which  is 
readily  responded  to,  and,  as  you  resur¬ 
rect  him  and  place  him  once  more  on 
his  feet  you  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  “Go 
and  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse  fate  come 
upon  thee.” 

In  your  last  issue  I  was  made  to  say  in 
the  matter  of  hacking  ornamental  bricks 
on  pallets  “eight  on  eight”  it  should 
read  “eight  on  each  pallet.  Press. 

NOTHING  EQUALS  TERRA  COTTA. 

SHE  fair  White  City  holds  forth  to 
the  architects  of  our  country 
fine  examples  of  the  beauties  of 
classic  architecture,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  avers  its  imposing  grandeur  to 
this  modern  revival  of  the  legitimate. 

What  a  regret  that  all  those  piles  were 
built  but  for  a  season;  so  far  all  pens 
have  failed  to  describe  its  imposing 
grandeur:  but  to  call  it  the  fair  White 
City  of  frozen  music,  which  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  its  beauty  of  form,  or  music 
taken  upon  itself  form. 

But  if  built  of  Terra  Cotta,  what  a  joy 
forever.  We  look  forward  to  a  further 
development  of  the  orders,  not  only  for 
our  public  buildings,  but  our  street 
architecture,  business  houses  and  private 
residences  will  wear  the  graceful  lines 
of  Grecian  beauty;  not  marred,  but  en¬ 
livened  with  a  modern  touch,  keeping 
intact  all  that  is  chaste  and  pure,  em¬ 
bellished,  not  by  the  vulgar,  but  to 
show  that  the  refinement  and  education 


of  our  times  will  leave  its  impression  on 
everything  that  takes  upon  itself  form. 

The  epoch  that  we  have  passed 
through  has  been  strongly  marked  by' 
the  revival  of  the  Romanesque,  for 
which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  late  lamented 
Richardson,  and  dated  from  his  Harvard 
Law  School;  he  has  found  many  ad¬ 
mirers  and  followers,  but  alas!  it  is  be¬ 
coming  debased  by  the  efforts  of  the 
profession  to  reproduce  its  effects 
in  materials  that  are  not  what 
they  represent  themselves  to  be — To 
make  galvanized  iron,  sanded  wood,  take 
upon  itself  the  appearance  of  stone,  or, 
what  is  even  a  more  grievous  fault,  to 
make  brick  or  terra  cotta  take  upon  it¬ 
self  the  appearance  of  ashler  or  rock 
faced  stone.  Our  noble  calling  is  being 
prostituted  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
caters  to  such  a  depraved  taste. 

What  substitute  could  be  held  out  as 
a  material  to  take  the  place  of  staff,  that 
would  be  permanent;  what  would  give 
color  without  being  marred  with  paint? 
Terra  Cotta!  What  else  is  there 
that  will  not  melt  or  turn  to  ashes,  though 
it  grows  red  hot,  to  cool  down  again  into 
the  shape  we  have  fashioned  it,  proof 
against  fire  and  time?  It  is  not  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  any  known  material,  and  the 
pleasure  that  arises  from  its  use,  is  the 
satisfaction  engendered  by  the  simple 
merits  of  itself. 

What  is  more  pliable  in  the  hands  of 
the  architect?  Sensitive  to  every  touch 
of  his  pencil,  bends  to  the  expression  of 
thought,  curves  itself  to  every  conceiva¬ 
ble  position  of  utility  and  usefulness, 
takes  upon  itself  every  color  like  a 
chameleon;  wears  a  coat  as  fine  as 
silk,  or  as  rough  as  rugged  rock; 
blends  into  mouldings  sharply  defined, 
undercut,  accurate  and  delicate  as 
chisled  marble,  to  burst  from  its  repose 
into  full  bloom  of  all  nature’s  richest 
flowers, with  all  their  delicate  textures  it 
interweaves  its  mellow  lines  to  the  en¬ 
chanting  simplicity  of  classic  dignity 
and  beauty ;  or  take  upon  itself  form  of 
some  horrid  extinct  goblin,  and  perch 
upon  some  treacherous  dizzy  gable,  look 
grinning  down,  defying  time  and  ele¬ 
ments  for  centuries. 

Would  that  those  Columbian  monu¬ 
ments  of  Art,  fountains  of  joy,  were 
with  us  to  last  and  play  forever;  if  in 
TerraCotta  they  would  be  handed  down 
to  future  generations  as  mementoes  of 
our  past  greatness,  or  to  wait  the  coming 
of  some  Hawaai  islander  to  sit  upon 
Chicago’s  boulevard  and  sketch  the 
ruins  of  our  now  famous  White  City. 

A  Builder. 
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CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Paper  No.  15. 


/^ONTINUING  our  remarks  on  chem- 
ical  affinity,  and  before  proceeding 
further,  let  me  caution  you  against 
confounding  intimate  mixtures  with 
chemical  combinations.  .1  think  I  have 
cautioned  you  before  on  this  point,  but 
it  is  an  error  so  common  with  beginners 
that  I  think  its  repetition  is  justifiable. 
Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  mixture,  but  not  a  combination. 
There  has  been  no  chemical  force  ex¬ 
erted  in  its  preparation,  the  grind¬ 
ing  and  mixing  were  done  by 
mechanical  force,  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  charcoal,  the  sul¬ 
phur,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash 
(saltpetre)  remaining  intact.  The 
water  used  to  reduce  these  sub¬ 
stances  to  a  paste  produces  no 
chemical  effect,  it  only  assists  in 
dividing  more  minutely  and 
consequently  mixing  more  close¬ 
ly,  still  the  atoms  are  too  far  apart 
to  arouse  the  energies  of  chemical 
affinity. 

If  we  take  a  grain  of  the  finest 
gunpowder  and  crush  it,  the  dust, 
to  the  naked  eye,  appears  like  a 
simple  black  substance  pulverized, 
but  under  a  powerful  microscope 
all  three  of  its  constituents  may 
be  seen;  further,  by  very  simple 
means  we  may  separate  these 
constiuents  and  show  them  in 
their  original  state  before  the 
mixing  took  place.  They  may  not 
be  exactly  the  same  shape,  but 
there  will  be  some  sulphur,  some 
saltpetre,  and  some  charcoal  dust. 

Later  on  I  will  give  you  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  little  chemical  feat. 

Chemical  compounds  are  totally  dis¬ 
similar  in  their  properties  from  the 
mere  mechanical  mixture  of  their  ele¬ 
ments;  nor  can  chemical  compounds 
be  broken  up  by  mechanical  means. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  appearance  of 
crushed  gunpowder  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  we  will  explode  a  few  grains  and 
collect  the  products  of  the  explosion. 
Now,  chemical  affinity  by  means  of  a 
small  amount  of  heat, — a  little  spark 
only — has  asserted  its  power,  and,  where 
is  our  charcoal  now?  In  fact,  where  are 
any  of  the  three  substances  which  com¬ 
posed  the  gunpowder  ?  The  only  visi¬ 
ble  thing  left  is  a  little  film  of  bluish 
sediment,  this  is  sulphide  of  potassium, 


the  balance  we  have  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
visible  gases  and  vapor. 

Now  supposing  the  few  grains  of  pow¬ 
der  to  have  been  fired  in  a  vacuum  we 
should  find  that  the  weight  of  the  gases 
vapor  and  the  pellicle  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  of  the  original  few  grains 
of  powder  to  be  exactly  the  same;  show¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  loss  nor  gain  of  weight 
in  chemical  combination. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
gases  and  vapor  were  formed  by  the 
explosion;  I  will  therefore  refresh  your 
memories  with  the  formula  of  nitrate  of 
potassium,  or  saltpetre;  the  symbols  for 
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sulphur  and  carbon  you  know.  KNO  3 
then  is  the  formula  for  saltpetre.  From 
this  we  see  that  it  is  composed  of  over 
62  per  cent,  of  the  gases  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  oxygen  combined  with 
the  carbon  (charcoal)  forming  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  nitrogen 
was  set  free,  while  the  sulphur  and  po¬ 
tassium  combined  forming  the  sulphide 
of  potassium. 

The  sudden  liberation  of  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  gases,  and  the  conversion  of 
carbon  into  gas,  fully  accounts  for  the 
force  of  gunpowder  explosions,  and  is 
also  a  measure  of  the  power  of  chemical 
affinity  under  those  particular  condi¬ 
tions. 


The  dissimilarity  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  and  mechanical  mixtures  is 
mentioned  above  and  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  in  gunpowder,  which  can  be  seen 
and  handled  until  it  is  fired,  then  it  is  a 
very  different  thing,  as  I  have  shown 
above. 

A  few  more  examples  of  this  difference 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  Take  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and 
however  minute  a  portion  of  it  is  exam¬ 
ined  it  is  the  same  in  composition  and 
qualities  as  the  bulk  from  which  it  was 
taken.  Now  fire  this  mixture  by  a 
lighted  match  or  an  electric  spark  and 
you  produce  an  explosion  very 
similar  to  the  one  with  gunpow¬ 
der;  and  where  are  your  bulky 
gases  now?  they  are  contained  in 
that  small  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  the  result  of  that  explo¬ 
sion,  or  the  chemical  combination 
of  the  two  gases.  Those  few 
drops  of  water  are  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  the  mixture  of 
gases  which  produced  them. 

You  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  this  last  experiment  is  nearly 
the  reverse  of  the  one  with  gun¬ 
powder,  where  a  few  small  grains 
of  a  solid,  produce  a  mixture  of 
bulky  gases,  and  in  the  latter  • 
experiment,  a  mixture  of  bulky 
gases  produce  a  few  drops  of  a 
liquid. 

Chemical  combination  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  different  colors, 
different  smells,  and  different 
physical  qualities  altogether  form 
elements  of  which  they  are  made. 
A  combination  of  iron — which 
is  whitish  in  color — and  clear  or 
colorless  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
green  crystals  of  copperas,  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  Again,  when 
metallic  copper — which  is  of  a  red 
tint  is  combined  with  colorless  sulphur¬ 
ic  acid  it  forms  crystals  of  a  deep  blue 
color,  well  known  as  “blue  vitriol”  or 
sulphate  of  copper.  When  sulphur 
and  carbon  combine  the  compound 
formed  is  neither  yellow  nor  black,  nor 
of  any  tint  that  can  be  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  black,  but  as  clear 
and  colorless  as  pure  water. 

Again,  if  sulphur  and  quicksilver 
(mercury)  be  heated  together  the  valu¬ 
able  pigment  vermillion  is  found,  this 
is  sulphide  of  mercury.  Now  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  a  pale  yellow  substance  and  the 
mercury  is  a  bluish  white  colored  metal 
in  the  liquid  state  at  ordinary  tempera- 
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tures,  but  who  thinks  of  mixing  yellow, 
blue,  and  white  to  get  a  vermillion  tint? 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  do  it  by  any 
mechanical  mixture  of  those  colors,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  brownish 
red  copper  and  colorless  sulphuric  acid 
giving  us  a  deep  blue  crystal. 

Many  more  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting  examples  could  be  given  of 
the  apparent  vagaries  in  chemical  color 
making  but  the  above  I  think  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  present. 

The  changes  in  odor  and  taste  of  sub¬ 
stances  subjected  to  chemical  action  are 
as  remarkable  and  as  interesting  as  the 
changes  in  color. 

If  you  have  ever  made  chlorine  gas 
you  know  something  of  its  suffocating 
odor,  yet  common  table  salt  containing 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  chlorine 
is  quite  odorless.  Both  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen  gases  are  odorless,  nevertheless 
they  compose  many  of  our  richest  per¬ 
fumes  such  as  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of 
citron  and  attar  of  roses. 

Nitrogen  is  another  odorless  gas,  but 
when  combined  with  hydrogen  (also 
odorless)  they  give  us  one  of  the  most 
pungent  odors  known,  viz.,  that  of  spirits 
of  hartshorn  (ammonia). 

The  three  substances  named,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  are  harmless 
enough  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  gases  may  be  breathed  and  the  car¬ 
bon  may  be  swallowed,  they  may  be 
taken  separately,  or  mixed,  and  in  either 
case  they  are  harmless,  except  in  large 
doses.  We  could  not  live  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  either  of  the  gases,  but  if  con¬ 
fined  in  such  an  atmosphere  we  should 
die,  not  by  poisoning,  but  by  suffocation, 
for  the  want  of  oxygen.  Harmless 
though  they  be  in  their  ordinary  states, 
they  make  up  the  deadly  prussic  acid 
when  arranged  in  a  certain  way  by 
chemical  affinity. 

The  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  same  elements  that  make  the 
corrosive  “aqua  fortis”  (nitric  acid)  and 
the  same  elements  go  to  make  the 
“laughing  gas”  (nitrous  oxide)  used  by 
dentists. 

If  we  now  take  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  all  three  are  harmless,  sepa¬ 
rately  or  mixed,  but  conrbined  by  chem¬ 
ical  affinity  in  one  order  they  give  us 
another  deadly  poison,  oxalic  acid.  All 
three  are  tasteless,  but  when  combined 
in  another  order  we  get  sugar,  a  slight 
change  in  composition  and  we  have 
alcohol;  another  slight  change  and  we 
have  vinegar  (acetic  acid). 

These  examples  might  be  extended 


ad  infinitum,  but  the  above,  I  think,  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  dissimilarity  of  a 
mixture  and  a  chemical  compound. 

Affinity  plays  no  part  in  compound¬ 
ing  mixtures,  while  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  could  not  have  existed  without  it. 

Wm.  Wapi.ington. 
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STREET  PAVING  BRICK. 

Third  Paper. 

BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 

HAVE  stated  that  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  this  subject  divides 
itself  into  three  parts,  viz:  The 
materials  best  suited  for  paving- 
brick,  the  characteristics  of  good  pa¬ 
vers,  and  the  best  methods  of  producing 
them.  The  second  of  these  should  be 
considered  first,  for  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this  will  make  the  solution 
of  the  other  two  very  much  easier.  The 
old  saying  is,  “The  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  half  the  cure.”  Just  so,  if  we 
first  know  thoroughly  what  we  want  we 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 

What  then  are  the  characteristics  of 
genuine  street  paving  brick  ?  To  ans¬ 
wer  this  satisfactorily  we  have  again  to 
get  behind  it  and  find  out  what  are  the 
requirements  of  this  brick.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  during  the  past 
few  years  as  to  the  advantages  of  brick 
pavements,  and,  much  as  has  been  said, 
the  charge  cannot  be  truthfully  made 
that  the  merits  of  brick,  as  a  pavement, 
have  been  exaggerated  or  over-estimated. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  that  part  of  the  subject,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  for  the  public  mind  is  pretty 
well  made  up  as  to  the  desirability  of 
brick  paved  streets,  and  the  only  object 
in  making  reference  to  it  here  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  in  the  claims  made 
for  brick  paving  by  its  advocates,  good 
brick,  especially  suited  to  this  purpose, 
are  the  only  kind  referred  to.  So  far  as 
the  qualities  inherent  in  the  material 
itself  are  concerned,  the  requirements 
of  brick  pavement  are  durability, smooth¬ 
ness  and  non-absorptiveness. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRICK 

Is  most  largely  determined  by  this  first 
requirement  of  durability.  The  disin¬ 
tegrating  influences  to  which  a  street 
pavement  is  subject  are,  the  action  of  the 
elements,  the  impact  blows  from  horses’ 
feet,  and  the  grinding  action  of  laden 
vehicles.  The  question  of  the  durability 
of  brick  in  a  street  pavement  resolves 
itself  into  the  measure  of  their  ability  to 


resist  these  influences.  Much  stress  was 
formerly  laid  on  the  crushing  strength 
of  brick  for  paving,  but  this  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  test,  and  a  big  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  was  taken  when  that  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Assuming  the  possibility  of  oc¬ 
casional  loads  as  high  as  ten  tons  travel¬ 
ing  over  a  street  pavement,  a  little  cal¬ 
culation  only  is  necessary  to  see  that 
even  with  such  an  unusual  load  the 
pressure  or  weight  cannot  exceed  2,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  any  good 
common  building  brick  is  qualified  to 
stand.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  taken 
for  granted,  that  any  brick  that  possesses 
the  necessary  hardness  and  toughness 
to  resist  the  wear  of  traffic,  has  also  a 
large  reserve  of  crushing  strength  over 
and  above  any  possible  requirement  in 
a  pavement. 

The  requirement  of  smoothness  in  the 
pavement  is  met  in  the  brick  by  regu¬ 
larity  of  shape.  Non-absorptiveness  may 
be  secured  in  either  of  two  ways,  viz  : 

GLAZING  OR  VITRIFACTION. 

The  former  has  been  resorted  to  by 
some  manufacturers,  who  thus  attempt 
to  pass  oft  what  are  otherwise  defective 
brick.  To  many  peoples  eyes  it  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance,  which  has  led  to 
large  numbers  of  such  brick  being  used. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  well  glazed 
brick  is  non-absorbent,  or  practically  so, 
and  if  subjected  to  pedestrian  traffic 
only,  might  be  accepted,  for  it  fulfills  all 
requirements  as  to  cleanliness  and 
healthfulness.  But  streets  are  not  put. 
down  just  to  be  looked  at,  nor  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  foot  passengers,  hence 
the  glazed  skin  soon  wears  off  under  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic  and  the  street  is  no  longer 
non-absorbent.  Glaze  on  a  paving  brick 
is  like  gold  plating  on  a  ring  or  other 
objects;  it  looks  well  enough  at  first, 
but  the  thin  filn  of  gold  wears  off  and 
the  common  metal  is  disclosed  to  view. 
Another  objection  is  that  a  glazed  brick 
is  slippery  and  does  not  afford  good  foot¬ 
hold  for  horses — this  objection, of  course, 
only  lasts  till  the  glaze  is  worn  off. 

It  has  been  occasionally  claimed  by 
the  manufacturer  that  his  brick  are  vit¬ 
rified  and  that  the  glaze  is  given  in  ad¬ 
dition.  If  this  be  really  true,  it  is  like 
lighting  a  lamp  in  broad  daylight,  per¬ 
fectly  superfluous.  A  well  vitrified  brick 
needs  no  glazing,  nor  can  it  be  improved 
thereby.  It  is  impervious  to  water  with¬ 
out. 

At  the  sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  appropri- 
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atenessof  the  term  “Vitrified”  as  applied 
to  paving  brick,  and  some  were  in  favor 
of  foregoing  the  term.  At  the  same 
time  the  Convention  was  almost  a  unit 
on  the  desirability  of  the  condition  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  term,  as  popularly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  most  notable  exception 
was  the  gentleman  from  Sioux  » 

City,  whose  essay  on  “Paving  |  ' 
Brick”  was  probably  the  most 
able  contribution  on  that  sub-  T 
ject  ever  presented  to  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Nevertheless  on  ! 
this  question  of  “Vitrifying”  ptm 
he  was  certainly  astray.  It  9PI 
will  be  remembered  that  he 
took  the  ground,  based  on 
the  dictionary  definition  of 
the  term,  that  to  vitiify  a  brick 
was  to  turn  it  into  glass,  and 
hence  that  the  use  of  the  term 
as  applied  to  brick  was  incon¬ 
gruous.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  only  one  of 


many  words  in  the  English  language 
which  have  a  well  understood  applica¬ 
tion,  either  in  a  modified  or  exaggerated 
sense  of  their  literal  or  precise  definition, 
often  for  want  of  some  other  word  to 
exactly  represent  the  condition  spoken 
of.  No  one  would  object  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  question  when  applied  to 
slag  from  blast  furnaces  or  lava  from 
volcanoes,  and  yet  neither  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  can  be  correctly  spoken  of  as 
glass.  And  the  term  “Vitrified”  is  just 
as  correctly  applied  to  brick  that  are 
burnt  to  the  condition  now  technically 
known  by  that  term.  That  condition 
,r  .  ,  is  produced  by 

d mplilif  •  the  brick  hav¬ 
ing  been  heat¬ 
ed  in  the  kiln 
to  a  state  of 


fusion,  more  or  less  pronounced.  In  this 
lies  the  solution  of  the  whole  question. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  those 
who  have  been  taking  the  same  position 
as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  above,  that 
clays  contain,  in  varying  degree,  the 
very  elements  from  which  glass  is  pro¬ 
duced,  viz:  Silica,  lime,  magnesia,  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda.  All  clays  do  not  contain 
the  last  four  elements.  For  instancs, 
pure  kaolin  and  high  grade  fire  clays, 
but  all  paving  brick  clays  do  contain  some 
or  all  of  these  four  fluxing  elements,  and 
also  oxide  of  iron.  Hence  bricks  or 
other  ware  produced  from  such  clays, 
and  heated  in  the  kiln  to  the  point  of 
fusion,  are,  in  a  sense,  distantly  related 
to  glass  itself,  and  are  therefore  correctly 
spoken  of  as  “Vitrified.”  This  is  the 
reason  why  such  brick,  in  order  to  be 
sound,  must  be  cooled  slowly  or  an¬ 
nealed,  for  the  same  reason  that 
glass,  unless  so  treated,  would  be 
brittle  and  worthless,  and  thus  the 
relationship  between  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  is  again  shown. 

The  degree  of  heat  applied  is  not 
the  determining  factor  in  the  case, 
for  the  reason  that  the  fluxing  ele¬ 
ments  are  of  varying 
proportion  in  differ¬ 
ent  clays.  One  man 
may  burn  his  brick 
to  a  high  degree  of 
heat  and  not  vitrify 
them,  while  another 
with  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  may  melt  his 
kiln  into  a  solid 
mass.  But  whatever 
the  degree  of  heat 
required  to  vitrify 
the  clay,  that  heat 
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must  be  attained  or  the  bricks  cannot 
be  termed  vitrified.  Glass,  as  we  know, 
is  made  from  a  mixture  of  sand  (silica) 
and  lime  or  potash  or  soda,  according 
to  the  kind  of  glass  required.  These 
elements  may  be  mixed  together  and 
heated  up  to  a  certain  point  without 
any  glass  being  produced ;  it  would  still 
be  only  a  mixture  of  sand  and  lime,  etc. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  vitrified.  But 
heated  up  to  the  required  point,  fusion 
takes  place  and  glass  is  produced. 

The  same  heat  applied  to  a  kiln  of 
good  fire  brick  will  produce  no  sign  of 
vitrifaction,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
lluxing  elements  in  high  grade  fire  clay 
are  absent,  or  present  in  so  small  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  be  inoperative.  But  in  all 
true  paving  brick  clays,  as  before  stated, 
the  same  elements  which  produce  glass 
are  contained,  and  when  heated  to  the 
proper  degree  these  elements  meet  and 
involve  the  whole  substance  of  the  brick 
in  a  vitreous  mass.  If  the  heat  be  main¬ 
tained  too  long,  or  raised  higher  than  is 
required,  there  is  a  stong  probability 
of  the  kiln  of  brick  being  ruined,  and 
here  is  where  the  skill  comes  in  in 
burning  vitrified  brick,  viz.,  to  burn 
them  to  the  right  degree  and  quit  at 
the  right  time.  The  brother  from  Sioux 
City  may  perhaps  not  vitrify  his  brick, 
or  he  may  vitrify  them  and  not  describe 
them  as  such,  but  the  point  ought  to 
be  established,  and  accepted  by  brick 
manufacturers  at  large,  as  such  is,  that 
paving  brick  can  be  and  should  be  burned 
to  a  point  of  being  non-absorptive  or 
practically  so,  and  that  this  condition  is 
most  accurately  described  as  “Vitrified.” 

Street  paving  brick  should  all  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  vitrified,  and  to  determine 
this  should  be  compelled  to  stand  an 
absorption  test.  What  the  limits  of 
that  test  should  be  is  not  a  settled  point. 
The  writer  considers  3  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  sufficient  latitude,  but  many 
city  engineers  allow  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
absorption  or  even  more. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  atten¬ 
tion  is  asked  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  by  the  late  Prof.  T.  Brown, 
written  about  seven  years  ago  :  “Com¬ 
mon  clay,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  or  tile,  con¬ 
tains  more  or  less  of  lime,  and  usually 
both  potash  and  iron.  In  such  clays 
the  temperature  of  a  low  white  heat  will 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  combination 
of  the  free  silica,  (which  in  the  form  of 
sandisalways  present)  with  the  alkaline 
matter,  and  a  true  glass  is  the  result. 
This  diffuses  itself  through  the  porous 


structure  of  the  clay,  filling  all  the  space 
between  the  particles  of  clay,  giving  the 
mass  a  compact  texture,  and  a  vitrious 
or  glassy  fracture.” 

The  characteristics  of  genuine  paving 
brick  may,  from  the  foregoing  consider¬ 
ations,  be  set  down  as  hardness,  tough¬ 
ness,  regularity  of  shape  and  virification 
more  or  less  complete. 

What  then  are  the  materials  best 
suited  to  the  production  of  paving  brick 
having  these  properties?  On  this,  as 
remarked  in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
the  most  contrary  opinions  appear  to 
exist.  And  yet  the  great  difference  of 
ideas  is,  after  all,  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  the  possibility  of  harmonizing 
them  to  some  extent  is  not  quite  hope¬ 
less.  Much  of  the  difference  of  opinions 
arises  from  the  mis-use  of  terms,  or  the 
use  of  terms  which  do  not  accurately  ex¬ 
press  the  speaker’s  ideas.  For  instance, 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  paving 
brick  should  be  made  of  pure  clay,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  in  using  this  ex¬ 
pression  means  clay  that  is  chemically 
“pure,”  for  such  a  clay  will  not  vitrify 
and  is  useless  for  this  purpose.  What  is 
probably  usually  meant  by  that  express¬ 
ion  is,  any  clay  that  is  physically  free 
from  such  foreign  matters  as  pebbles, 
excessive  sand,  soil,  limestone,  etc.  Again 
there  are  those  who  claim  there  is  no 
material  equal  to  fire  clay  for  paving 
brick,  and  yet  they  would  have  no  idea 
of  using  furnace  lining  or  steel  works 
brick  for  street  pavers.  In  this  case, 
what  our  friends  mean  by  fire  clay  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  strictly  fire  brick  pur¬ 
poses,  except  for  some  of  the  lower 
grades  and  then  only  as  a  mix  with  real 
fire  clay. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


A  BUSINESS  FINDER.  ' 


Cobwebs— “How  do  you  find  business?” 

Bustle— “Advertise  for  it,  of  course.” 

So  reads  a  “funnygraph”  at  present  float¬ 
ing  around  in  the  daily  press.  After 
you  have  smiled  at  it,  let  its  common 
sense  fasten  its  barbs  in  your  grey  mat¬ 
ter.  For  it  is  a  timely  quip,  and  has 
more  of  sound  business  policy  in  it  than 
many  of  the  half-column  articles  written 
on  the  business  situation.  Of  course  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  an  advertising 
fool.  He  can  spend  a  fortune  in  adver¬ 
tisements  that  will  never  turn  any  bus¬ 
iness  his  way.  But  advertising  good 
articles  in  a  reputable  journal  that  cir¬ 
culates  among  the  people  whom  he 
wishes  to  reach  is  a  safe  investment  for 


any  man,  and  will,  in  dull  times,  bring 
him  trade  he  never  otherwise  would 
catch.  Too  frequently  advertising  is 
thought  of  as  a  luxury,  to  be  indulged 
in  when  business  is  booming,  and  shut 
off  when  trade  grows  dull.  There  never 
was  a  bigger  business  blunder ;  and  the 
man  who  lives  up  to  that  theory  will 
neither  have  nor  deserve  success.  No 
amount  of  argument  can  suppress  the 
fact  that  a  good  advertisement,  rightly 
placed,  is  a  business-finder ;  and  when 
trade  is  slow  is  just  the  time  advertising 
should  be  pushed  in  the  most  careful 
yet  persistent  manner  possible.  The 
man  who  does  otherwise,  sets  his  theory, 
and  judgment  against  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  keenest  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  world  to-day,  the 
steady  growth  of  whose  business  to  en¬ 
ormous  proportions  backs  up  their  state¬ 
ments  in  the  most  forceful  manner. — 
The  Helper. 


THE  GOOD  TIMES  COMING. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  note  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  quarters  a  very  general 
tone  of  hopefulness  as  to  future  pros¬ 
pects.  Good  opportunities  for  observing 
this  lead  us  to  say  without  hesitancy 
that  such  is  the  case  in  all  machine 
business,  and  it  appears  to  be  equally 
true  in  all  kinds  of  business.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
currency  question,  and  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  large  machinery  manufact¬ 
urers  have  but  little  stock  on  hand  are 
working  together  to  bring  about  a  better 
feeling,  and  to  set  the  wheels  turning. 
A  little  patience  is  still  necessary,  but  it 
is  never  long  between  daybreak  and  full 
light.  There  is  an  astonishing  amount 
of  energy  yet  left,  and  the  fact  that 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  have  only 
looked  at  the  break  in  the  times  as  tem¬ 
porary,  will  help  to  bring  good  times 
along.  While  there  are  no  signs  of  a 
boom — the  country  has  seen  too  much 
of  booms  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  no  more — there  are 
signs  that  improvement  will  be  rapid, 
and  that  the  country  will  soon  be 
through  the  dull  spell.  If  all  hope  and 
work  to  the  end  of  good  times,  it  is 
about  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
they  are  near  at  hand.  There  are  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  those  who  can  see  nothing 
satisfactory  ahead,  but  the  majority  of 
American  manufacturers  are  not  given 
to  neglecting  their  business  in  search 
after  impending  disaster  that  is  only  in 
the  imagination. — American  Machinist. 
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MANY  THINGS  THAT  MAY  BE  SEEN  WcA 
"ESPECIAL  INTEREST  T9CUYW9RKERS. « 


it  is  pleasant  thing  to  sit  upon  the  east¬ 
ern  porch  and  rest.  The  water  laps 
upon  the  sandy  beach  in  a  musical 
manner,  and  if  the  day  is  warm,  the 
breeze  from  over  the  lake  is  always  fresh 
and  moist.  With  the  eye  of  an  English¬ 
man  for  beauty,  every  advantage  of  the 
situation  has  been  taken,  and  a  green 
well  kept  lawn  surrounds  the  structure, 
adorned  by  several  trees  that  have  es¬ 
caped  the  devastation  which  has  over¬ 
taken  the  remainder  of  the  verdure  that 
once  made  Jackson  Park  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  the  earth. 

The  British  building  is  of  a  true 
Queen  Anne  type,  being  somewhere  in 


the  great  pier  are  the 
Columbus  Caravels. 
They  seem  to  be  very 
faithful  reproductions  of 
the  original  fleet.  The 
flagship  Santa  Maria  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  one  can  walk 
the  deck  where  the  great  Admiral  stood 
in  anxious  silence  on  that  memorable 
morning  four  hundred  years  ago.  The 
present  crew  are  a  swarthy  set  of  young 
seaman,  and,  luckily  for  them,  cannot 
speak  English  well  enough  to  answer 


will  mellow  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  myriads  of  people  whose  feet  have 
trodden  the  magic  park,  and  as  the 
years  pass  away,  they  will  appreciate 
more  and  more  the  marvelous  wisdom 
and  learning  here  brought  together. 

The  ideal  entrance  to  the  White  City 


_ _ j  month  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  is  at 
hand.  It  comes  laden  with  an  extra 
quantum  of  the  regretful  atmosphere 
that  makes  the  month  dear  to  us  in  a 
strange  manner.  For  it  is  often  said 
that  the  golden  October,  the  sorrowing 
October,  is  the  sweetest  month  of  the 
year.  We  know  that  summer  is  no  more. 
But  it  is  not  till  the  long  Autumn  days 
come  with  their  haze, that  we  feel  it  to  be 
true.  With  the  tinting  leaves  we  know 
that  the  winter  is  at  hand. 

Nowhere,  more  than  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  this  feeling  prevalent.  Already 
cold  nights  indicate  the  impossibility 
of  the  great  Fair  being  continued  long¬ 
er  than  was  orginally  intended.  The 
great  and  wonderful  buildings  were 
contructed  in  a  day,  and  shall  last  but  a 
day.  Nature  speaks  in  an  authoritative 
voice.  The  Exposition  must  in  all 
probability  close  at  the  date  first  in¬ 
tended. 

The  Fair  will  soon  be  a  memory.  It 


is  by  the  gateway  of  the  Lake,  when  its. 
face  is  not  fretful  from  the  storm’s  chaf¬ 
ing.  From  the  steamer’s  deck,  far  out 
o’er  the  blue  waters,  we  see  the  morning 
sun  searching  through  the  water’s  misty 
veil  for  the  great  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  and  with  golden  flame,  flash  from  its 
lofty  dome  the  opening  of  another  day 
of  weary  wonderment.  What  a  sight! 
As  we  slowly  approach  the  magic  city, its 
great  white  mass  rises, and  unfolds  itself 
into  grand  divisions.  Then  our  strain¬ 
ing  eyes  trace  its  magnificent  outlines, 
and  now  its  detail  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Our  breast  swells  with  patriotism  as  we 
think  what  prestige  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  brings  us 
as  a  Nation;  what  honor  as  a 
people. 

Among  the  first  objects  that 
catches  the  eye  as  one  leaves 


questions.  We  sparred  for  an  opening 
by  the  tender  of  a  cigarette,  and  learned 
that  Cliristoforo  Columbo  “found”  Amer¬ 
ica  and  died  afterward  with  a  “sorry- 
heart.”  The  cigarette  was  undoubtedly 
a  bad  one. 

VICTORIA  HOUSE. 

The  building  by  Great  Britian  and 
by  the  wish  of  the  Queen  named  Vic¬ 
toria  House,  is  not  at  all  a  pretentious 
building,  but  the  solidity  and  care  with 
which  it  has  been  constructed,  is  a  pal¬ 
liation  of  what  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  rather  a  failure  in  that  nation 
to  take  a  place  among  the  more  con¬ 
spicuously  handsome  buildings.  The 
location  is  on  the  Lake  front,  very  near 
the  brick  Man  of  War,  a  vessel  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  brickmakers 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  It  is  an  unusual  step  for  the 
trade  to  make,  this  entering  into  marine 
construction. 

In  the  accompanying  cut,  the  flag 
from  the  bow  of  the  “Illinois”  is  plainly 
seen  to  the  right  hand  of  the  building. 
Back  of  the  building  is  the  Lake, coming 
up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls,  and 


the  neighborhood  of  60  feet  long  by  40 
feet  broad.  Up  to  the  second  floor  the 
construction  is  entirely  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  It  lacks  the  interest  that 
might  otherwise  attach,  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  erected  by  a  Chicago  contractor, 
and  the  materials  are  all  of  American 
make. 

As  far  as  ornament  is  concerned,  it  is 
confined  to  the  cornice  that  finishes  the 
brick  construction,  being  of  terra  cotta 
and  designed  in  a  horizontal  scroll  of 
the  acanthus  leaf.  The  front  or  west 
porch,  the  one  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 
arched  in  terracotta,  and  the  pillars  aie 
decorated  by  a  spiral  bas-relief  of  a  run¬ 
ning  rose,  a  pretty  motive.  Over  the 
front  porch,  the  central  arch  is  placed 
the  familiar  coat  of  arms,  being  wrought 
in  terra  cotta. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  part 
is  not  the  same  as  the  portion  already 


spoken  of.  What  appears  to  be  dark 
bands  are  in  reality  pieces  of  board  that 
are  nailed  in  the  upright  position.  Be¬ 
tween  them  plaster  is  filled  flush  to  the 
edges  of  the  boards.  While  this  is  yet 
soft  it  is  indented  with  a  stamp,  thus 
presenting  a  rather  pretty  cinque  foil 
of  a  conventionalized  wild  rose.  The 
gables  are  extended  over  the  remainder 
of  the  building  some  eighteen  inches, 
the  ribbing  of  wood  being  bent  to  the 
edge,  and  continued  into  the  cornice. 
The  plastered  portion  of  the  gable  prop¬ 
er  is  stamped  with  an  Egyptian  pattern 
of  diagonal  bars  and  dots.  The  roof  of 
the  building  is  tiled  with  red  tiles  of  a 
plain  pattern,  very  conventional 
throughout. 

The  building  at  the  ends  extends 
back  in  wings,  making  a  sort  of  a  court 
in  the  rear,  if  it  can  indeed  be  so  called, 
for  to  one  of  a  poetic  temperament  it  is 


more  fitting  that  this  Lake  view  should 
be  called  the  front.  This  court  is  paved 
with  tile  and  in  the  center  is  a  porcelain 
fountain  made  by  the  famous  Doulton 
works  at  Lambeth.  It  is  a  pavilion  in 
miniature,  and  the  work  is  decorated 
with  a  host  of  minute  low  bas-reliefs  of 
shells,  crabs  and  other  aquatic  things. 
In  the  center,  the  place  from  whence 
comes  the  water,  sitting  upon  a  stone 
are  four  little  chaps  with  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  fact  that  their  trowsers  are 
not  present.  These  little  fellows  hold 
jars  from  which  they  seem  to  be  pour¬ 
ing,  only  the  liquid  does  not  come. 
That  is  procured  from  a  spout  lower 
down,  which  is  made  to  give  up  its 
precious  burden  upon  the  pressing  of 
the  omnipresent  button.  Doulton  does 
not  charge  for  it,  as  do  the  dispensers 
of  the  famous  Waukesha  water.  It 
costs  a  penny  to  get  a  drink  of  Waukesha 
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water,  a  fact  that  is  palliated  perhaps  by 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  piped  many 
miles  from  a  rural  spring,  and  is  perhaps 
free  from  the  dreaded  germ. 

When  the  wiiter  made  his  call  upon 
the  Britishers  he  found  in  the  doorways 
some  huge  boxes  wherein  were  growing 
in  a  luxurious  manner  white  English 
daisies.  Their  heads  rose  gallantly  up¬ 
on  the  winds  that  always  blow  from 
the  Lake  front,  and  it  is  probable  that 
already  they  have  gladdened  many  an 
English  heart. 

TERRA  COTTA  STATUARY. 

Not  far  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
acting  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  piece,  is 
a  copy  of  the  Doulton  figures  that  stand 
at  the  foot  of  the  Albert  memorial  in 
Hyde  Park,  London.  The  one  that  is 
shown  is  only  a  single  group, being  enti¬ 
tled  “America,”  and  representing  the 
spirit  of  the  new  world.  By  the  way, 
the  originals  of  these  are  made  in  clay, 
being  some  of  the  most  notable  pieces 
that  firm  has  produced  of  the  kind.  A 
beautiful  engraving  of  this  group  is 
shown  on  page  339. 

ENGLISH  POTTERY. 

One  of  the  famous  English  potteries 
is  the  famous  Ault  Faience,  made  near 
Burton-on-Trent.  They  exhibit  some 
of  their  handsomest  work,  confined 
however,  principally  to  vase  forms,  and 
jardinieres  of  several  shapes.  Some  of 
the  pieces  displayed  are  beautiful  in 
design,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  but  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  feature  is  their  coloring. 
The  tones  are  very  clear,  and  selected 
with  the  greatest  taste.  The  specimens 
shown  are  of  the  yellow  and  brown 
shades,  and  are  rich  in  their  depth. 
The  vase  shown  is  a  pure  Etruscan  form, 
and  is  relieved  in  a  splendid  design. 
Perhaps  the  classic  designs  that  William- 
Ault  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  is 
as  prominent  a  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  ware  as  the  coloring. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  FAIENCE. 

In  the  French  section  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  a  section  which  by  the 
way  is  very  popular  for  the  magnificence 
with  which  it  has  been  arranged,  there 
is  a  display  of  faience  by  a  noted  firm. 

Emile  Muller  &  Co.,  is  a  name  so  well 
known  in  the  art  clay  world  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak  very 
much  of  them.  The  factories  are  loca¬ 
ted  at  Ivey-Port,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  In 
the  great  Exposition  of  1889  in  Paris, 
Muller  executed  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  his  line  for  the  decoration  of  the 
buildings.  Among  these  were  some 


200,000  enameled  tiles  which  were  util¬ 
ized  in  the  famous  blue  domes  which 
were  roofed  in  mosaic.  About  them 
were  placed  forty -eight  handsome  vases 
ten  feet  high, which, however, at  their  alti¬ 
tude,  assumed  their  proer  proportions. 
The  interior  drums  of  the  domes  also  were 
finished  in  detail  in  faience.  Between 
the  iron  girders  were  placed  fireproofing 
which  also  assumed  the  arched  form. 
Three  thousand  feet  of  balustrade  was 
another  novelty  in  the  clay  art.  In  the 
central  pavilions  were  four  large  friezes, 
the  motive  being  a  design  of  lyres  and 
rams  heads  upon  a  ground  of  gold.  In 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  in  the  same 
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Faience  Vase  Forms. 

pavilions  were  medalions  some  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  archvolts  with  rope 
moulding  were  of  the  same  material; 
that  is,  a  faience. 

Muller’s  exhibit  in  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
his  former  efforts,  and  is  perhaps  hand¬ 
somer  than  the  rule  on  account  of  the 
rich  and  effective  scheme  he  has  chosen 
for  making  the  display.  A  bulkhead 
has  been  erected,  and  upon  it  is  placed 
an  array  of  the  flat  pieces  such  as  from 
their  nature  can  be  placed  against  a 
wall. 

As  the  bulkhead  is  covered  with  a 
dark  cloth,  it  acts  as  a  fitting  foil  to  the 
pieces  of  brilliant  wares.  At  the  corners 
of  the  platform  upon  which  this  bulk¬ 
head  is  placed,  are  erected  posts  which 
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have  the  form  of  immense  lances,  such 
as  we  associate  with  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  and  chivalry.  A  great  drapery 
of  velvet  extends  from  the  bulkhead 
over  the  lance  points  at  the  corners,  and 
the  result  is  a  canopy  of  ideal  richness, 
such  a  canopy  as  might  have  shaded  the 
good  King  Richard  from  the  sun. 

Upon  the  one  wall  is  placed  a  large 
faience  copy  of  some  of  the  famous  car¬ 
vings  of  Sousa,  the  ancient  capitol  of 
the  great  monarchy  that  in  past  ages 
made  the  name  of  Persia  famous.  The 
particular  piece  is  known  to  the  arche- 
oligists  as  the  Frieze  of  Archers,  and  in 
composition  is  nothing  but  figures  of 
soldiers  of  the  period  when  Sousa  was 
in  its  glory.  In  the  fragment  as  repro¬ 
duced,  there  are  four  of  these  strangely 
clad  figures,  and  they  bear  long  bows  in 
an  erect  position.  It  was  with  some¬ 
thing  of  an  outraged  feeling  that  your 
writer  heard  a  comment  made  by  one 
of  the  vast  host  of  unappreciative  peo¬ 
ple  who  pass  through  the  Exposition  in 
a  dazed  fashion. 

The  little  knot  gazed  at  the  piece 
critically  for  a  time,  and  posed  as  well 
versed  in  the  inner  meaning  of  it  all. 

“How  lovely,”  quoth  one. 

“What  is  it  ?”asked  another ;  “A  broom 
drill  ?” 

That’s  the  kind  of  clay  some  people  are 
made  of. 

Standing  before  the  frieze  are  some 
pillars  imitating  those  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  same  great  city.  They  have 
the  “Bull  capitols”  which  by  the  way 
were  never  found  in  any  other  style  of 
architecture.  The  beams  are  placed 
across  the  capitols,  the  heads  of  the 
bulls  being  two  in  number,  and  the 
beam  being  placed  so  as  to  cross  the 
necks  of  the  animals.  A  piece  of  the 
beam  is  placed  over  the  necks  in  the 
copies  to  illustrate  them  as  found. 

Below  the  faience  of  the  frieze  is  a 
copy  of  the  famous  “Dado  of  the  Lions.” 
In  all  of  these  the  decay  and  broken 
edges  of  the  original  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  copy  amounts  to  a  re¬ 
plica. 

A  CLAY  NOVELTY. 

A  rather  pretty  application  of  clay  is 
in  the  benches  and  chairs  of  handsomly 
carved  cherry.  The  ends  of  the  benches 
are  of  earthen  ware,  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  griffin.  The  form  is  solid,  and 
the  seat  of  the  bench  and  back  are  both 
fitted  into  the  end  pieces.  The  chairs 
are  of  the  same  material,  the  front  legs 
being  lions  of  clay  material.  The 
modeling  of  these  forms  in  clay  are  very 
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fine,  and  the  colors  of  a  green  shade. 
These  are  among  Muller’s  latest  ideas, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  are  becoming 
very  popular.  At  any  rate,  they  are  very 
effective  in  their  ornamentation. 

Beside  these  are  a  great  number  of 
copies  from  all  sorts  of  antiques  and 
from  various  architectural  decorations 
of  the  Lourve.  A  copy  of  the  famous 
Vase  of  the  Twelve  Gods  is  shown,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  pieces  of  friezes,  figures, 
and  portions  of  noted  sculptures. 

On  the  floor  in  a  corner  are  shown 
some  very  handsome  enamel  bricks  for 
the  purpose  of  facing  walls,  they  being 
hollow. 


Mr.  Muller  is  himself  an  indefatigable 
designer,  and  among  other  things  are  a 
number  of  colored  drawings  of  some  of 
his  famous  works.  And  also  of  some 
things  that  have  not  been  erected. 
These  are  more  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  engaged 
in  the  main  in  original  order  of  work. 
And  it  is  also  shown  that  while  they  are 
perfectly  competent  to  execute  the  de¬ 
signs  of  other  people,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  no  mean  originators  of  de¬ 
signs  for  the  work  in  hand  themselves. 

The  handsome  photo  of  this  exhibit, 
which  the  Clay-Worker  is  enabled  to 
reproduce  is  half  tone,  and  was  furnished 


by  the  firm,  who  had  it  made  especially 
for  the  purpose.  It  shows  the  side  of 
the  exhibit  upon  which  are  placed  the 
great  number  of  smaller  pieces.  The 
larger  faience  is  upon  the  opposite  side. 

BRICK  ASHLAR. 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.,  of  Boston  are  on 
hand  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  with 
a  liberal  chunk  of  their  brick  ashlar. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wall  some  ten  by  eigh¬ 
teen  feet  in  dimension,  and  four  styles 
are  shown  in  the  same  number  of  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  face,  two  sections  of  colors 
being  sandwiched  in  between.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  form  of  brick  masonry 
is  shown  on  page  383. 
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We  all  know  what  “ashlar”  means, 
that  it  is  a  manner  of  trimming  stones 
in  an  irregular  number  of  rectangular 

forms,  that  ar¬ 
range  them¬ 
selves  in  an 
even  manner 
when  proper¬ 
ly  placed.  It 
was  noted  in 
the  building 
of  the  wall 
in  question, 
the  close  at¬ 
tention  given 
by  old  ma¬ 
sons, andtheir 
quick  criti¬ 
cism  when  a 
piece  was  mis¬ 
placed  in  the 
erection. 
They  knew 
what  ashlar 
was,  and  said 
so  very  quick¬ 
ly.  The  pieces 
were  correct¬ 
ed  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  as 
the  wall  now 
stands,  it  is  a 
perfect  ash¬ 
lar.  The 
bricks  are 
made  of  clay, 
and  while  the 
process  is 
kept  some¬ 
what  secret 

) 

and  there  are 
a  number  of 
patents  cov¬ 
ing  the  make,  just  what  their  scope  is 
would  be  obtainable  only  by  reference 
to  the  specifications  themselves.  The 
representatives  of  the  firm  are  non  com¬ 
mittal  upon  the  subject. 

The  corner  portions  of  the  wall  are 
made  of  clear  clays,  the  upper  ones  be- 
from  Nova  Scotia.  These  are  of  abufi 
sandy  color.  The  brown  stone  is  colored 
artificially,  but  all  of  the  others  are  of 
the  natural  hue.  The  two  portions  of 
the  wall  that  lie  between  these  are  what 
is  known  as  the  flash  ashlar,  that  is  the 
pieces  are  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the 
kiln.  They  contain  some  iron  in  the 
make  up,  and  the  coloring  is  due  to  this 
They  are  known  as  the  old  gold,  and 
the  Pompeiian  brown  and  are  both  of  a 
mottled  appearance. 

The  entire  wall  is  of  the  rock  faced 


material,  but  the  stone  or  tool  faces  are 
shown  in  small  pieces. 

Probably  the  valuable  feature  of  the 
ashlar  brick  is  the  perfect  imitation 
of  stone,  it  being  a  fact  that  while  the 
construction  was  going  on, old  stone  men 
were  deceived  and  could  hardly  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  material  was  not  in 
truth  stone.  Each  piece  is  moulded, 
and  the  pieces  of  the  same  form  and  size 
are  identical,  but  as  some  six  or  seven 
forms  are  utilized  and  are  placed  in 
close  contiguity  with  each  other,  the 
impression  of  sameness  that  might  arise 
is  entirely  lost.  There  are  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but  very  few,  sand¬ 
stone  of  such  a  soft  nature  that  it  can 
be  worked  and  placed  upon  the  market 
to  compete  with  the  ashlar  brick,  but 
the  stone  is  so  soft  as  to  be  of  inferior 
wearing  quality.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
strong  features  of  the  brick  ashler,  its 
good  wear. 

To  make  more  attractive  their  display, 
for  a  blank  wall  cannot  be  said  in  the 
popular  mind  to  be  very  attractive,  the 
company  have  placed  about  some  other 
pieces  of  their  ware,  the  firm  is  not 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  ash¬ 
lar.  Terra  cotta  is  also  in  their  line, 
and  some  ornaments  of  that  material 
are  shown,  some  pillars  with  their  Capi¬ 
tols,  and  some  trimmings  for  windows 
and  doors. 

A  REMARKABLE  TERRA  COTTA  COLUMN. 

A  pillar  fifteen  feet  long  made  in  a 
single  piece  is  shown,  said  to  be  the 
largest  one  of  its  kind  ever  made.  It  is 
a  Corinthian  pillar  and  made  after  the 
earliest  patterns.  The  making  and 
burning  of  this  column  marks  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Terra  Cotta  business  in 
America.  It  was  made  in  the  same 


manner  as  retorts  are  builts,  that  is  in 
sectional  moulds,  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hicks 
formerly  of  the  Baltimore  Retort  Co., 
and  later  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Brick  and 
Retort  Co.,  and  now  superintendent 
of  Fiske,  Homes  &  Co.’s  Boston  Fire 
Brick  Works. 

A  short  distance  from  the  ashlar  wall, 
the  same  company  have  upon  exhibit 
some  of  their  handsome  faience.  An 
entire  Pantheon  is  shown  in  green  and 
buff  effects,  the  pillasters  being  fluted 
and  some  eight  feet  high.  The  frieze  is 
in  buff,  and  the  decorative  motives  are 
of  a  classic  nature. 

The  feature  of  all  of  these  enamels 
is  that  they  are  not  transparent  as  some, 
but  are  opaque,  and  are  themselves  the 
coloring  matter. 

Another  handsome  thing  is  the 
faience  pier,  a  copy  of  those  set  up  in 
the  Railway  depot  at  Philadelphia.  It 
is  a  superb  design  of  flowing  scrolls  in 
leaves  and  disporting  cupids. 

All  of  this  faience  work  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  entirely  American,  and  it  is 
worth  the  time  spent  in  its  examination, 
even  if  you  are  not  interested  in  such 
things  more  than  as  a  lover  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXHIBIT. 

Of  crude  clays,  probably  the  exhibit 
made  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Mines  Building  is  the  most  thorough. 
The  various  sections  of  the  country  are 
each  represented  by  a  typical  body  of 
the  material  pressed  compactly  into  a 
cubical  form  about  a  foot  square.  The 
arrangement  is  with  the  skillful  hand, 
and  not  only  the  locations  of  the  cubes 
are  given  upon  the  labels,  but  the  glacial 
period  of  the  clay,  and  the  stratum  as 
well.  Of  course  the  large  number  are  of 
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the  quarternary  era,  but  some  few  are 
devonian  clays.  A  few  cretaceous  clays 
are  utilized  for  potteries.  Besides  these 
are  some  shales,  and  a  number  of  sands, 
all  of  which  go  to  the  hands  of  the  clay- 
worker.  The  thoroughness  of  the  dis¬ 
play  has  been  the  delight  of  all  those 
professional  men  whose  interests  are  in 
the  clay  world.  In  one  corner  of  the 
State  pavilion  is  placed  a  small  exhibit 
of  the  finished  wares.  Bricks  of  various 
forms  and  uses  are  shown,  tiles,  furnace 
blocks  and  terra  cotta.  Above  is  a  sma  11 
cupola  which  is  roofed  with  tiles  made 
by  the  Celadon  Terra  Cotta  Company. 
These  are  of  the  Spanish  patterns,  and 
also  the  true  Celadon  tiles,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  much  more  pretent¬ 
ious  exhibit  made  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Manufacturers  Building. 

AMERICAN  ROOFING  TILES. 

This  latter  is  such  an  interesting 
structure  that  it  is  deserving  of  more 
than  passing  mention.  It  is  a  little 
building  which  in  architecture  is  rather 
simple,  but  which  gathers  its  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  built  entirely  of  the 
various  roofing  tiles  made  by  the  firm, 
some  fourteen  in  number,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  a  thorough  exposition  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  Celadon  roof  covers- 

The  four  plain  walls  are  composed  of 
solid  tilings,  being  ornamented  by  the 
regular  introduction  of  the  various 
shapes.  Thus  the  windows,  which  are 
by  the  way  fashioned  after  the  same 
patterns  of  tile,  only  of  glass,  and  fast¬ 
ened  the  same  way,  are  edged  with  the 
horn  tiles.  These  horn  tiles  are  novel¬ 
ties  in  their  form  and  are  best  described 
by  their  names.  Their  horn  is  a  pointed 
yet  rounding  concern,  reminding  us  of 


a  young  rhinoceros,  and  they  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  being  snow  guards, 
and  as  roof  footings.  And  they  are 
ornamental  as  well,  their  peculiar  form 
breaking  the  light  upon  the  roof  in  an 
attractive  manner. 

The  roofing  is  accomplished 
with  the  “Conosera”  tile,  which  is, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  favorite 
styles  made  by  the  firm.  It  is  an 
odd  shaped  tile,  briefly  described 
as  of  generally  a  rectangular  form 
with  a  conical  convex  central 
portion.  One  end  is  fitted 
with  two  openings  for  nails 
or  screws,  and  deep  interlock¬ 
ing  flanges  arm  the  edges. 

As  they  are  made  in  five 
widths,  they  are  a  popular 
form  for  the  finishing  of 
towers  and  similar  cone 
surfaces. 

The  Celadons  are  also 
makers  of  handsome  terra 
cottas,  little  of  their  work, 
however,  in  this  line  be¬ 
yond  a  few  finials,  combs 
and  gable  ornaments  being 
shown.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  tilings  is  that 
they  are  all  vitrified,  which 
is  accomplished  by  the 
most  expert  firing.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  un¬ 
excelled  for  strength  and 
power  of  non-absorption. 

In  the  world  of  tiles  for 
roofing  purposes,  there  has 
been  a  certain  leaning  to¬ 
wards  the  Spanish  or  pan 
tiles,  as  they  are  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  effective 


forms  ever  invented.  The  Conosera 
tile  presents  a  very  similar  surface,  but 
combines  with  it  all  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  mark  the  latest  ideas  in  the 
art. 

ANOTHER  ILLINOIS  EXHIBIT; 

In  the  September  Clay- Worker,  page 
245,  was  shown  a  cut  of  the  handsome 
display  made  by  the  Illinois  Brick,  Tile 
and  Drainage  Association,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Manufacturers  building. 

In  the  Illinois  State  building  there  is 
another  exhibit  of  clay  products,  and  a 
very  handsome  one  too,  as  our  readers 
may  see  from  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  D.  O.  Loy,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  page  335  of  this  issue.  To 
Mr.  Loy’s  efforts  is  due  the  credit  for 
this  latter  exhibit  and  he  also  rendered 
good  service  in  behalf  of  the  State  asso¬ 
ciation.  Many  of  the  ornamental  pieces 
shown  in  the  State  building  display 
were  made  by  Mr.  Loy  himself.  He  is 
a  peculiar  genius  full 
of  quaint  ideas  that 
find  happiest  expres- 
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sion  in  bright  rhyme  and  cleft  handi¬ 
work. 

There  are  a  few  more  things  in  the 
vast  clay  world  as  shown  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  fair  of  which  we  might  speak  if  space 
would  permit.  As  it  is  we  must  pass 
them  by  for  the  present.  We  have  tried 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  what  it 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  special  interest  to  them.  How 
well  we  have  succeeded  we  leave  for 
them  to  say.  If  the  verdict  is  “Well 


done,  good  and  faithful  servant,”  we 
shall  count  all  the  time,  effort  and 
money  expended,  a  good  investment. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK. 


BY  S.  GREEN. 


.  MAKE  THE  WIND  BLOW. 

HATEVER  the  opinion  may  be, 
as  to  whether  the  cooling  real¬ 
ized  from  the  motion  of  a  fan  compen¬ 
sated  to  any  material  extent  for  the 
heating  effort  to  create  the  current, 
there  is  less  question  about  it  when 
another  does  the  fanning,  and  if  we 
compare  the  power  from  a  steam  engine 
to  drive  “volume”  fans  to  put  the  air  in 


motion  for  the  purpose  of  drying  bricks, 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  such 
an  expenditure  of  effort  paying  much 
better  than  to  “do  your  own  blowing,” 
and  this  “fanning  influence”  constitutes 
the  principle  element  in  considering  the 
“favorable  conditions  for  radiation,”  that 
was  reserved  from  the  last,  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  communication. 

So  little  positive  current  of  air  is  or¬ 
dinarily  exerted  within  the  room  in 
which  drying  is  done,  or  in  a  dryer;  that 


the  most  desirable  position  for  steam 
radiating  pipes  seems  to  be  below  the 
material  to  be  dried,  in  order  that  bene¬ 
fit  may  be  obtained  from  the  current 
created  in  the  ascending  air. 

Standing  radiator  pipes  admit  of 
steeper  and  more  favorable  drainage, 
yet  they  appear  to  be  more  in  range 
with  the  upward  direction  of  the  air, 
and  less  suited  for  the  distribution  of 
the  heat  to  the  drying  product.  This 
form  of  radiator  seems  to  be  readily  sug¬ 
gested,  since  it  has  been  so  generally 
tried,  and  with  disappointing  results  in 
the  attempt  to  evaporate  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  contained  in  bricks  to  be  dried, 
since  their  use  appears  to  have  been 
discontinued  for  building  or  fire  bricks. 

Placing  “volume”  fans  in  the  dry 


room  to  create  a  positive  and  horizontal 
direction  to  the  air  pass  it  from  one, 
or  one  set  of  fans,  to  another,  or  insure 
ascending  or  descending  currents,  or 
both,  and  all  in  the  same  connection  of 
control,  comprizes  a  very  thorough 
means  of  distributing  the  heated  air  for 
uniform  as  well  as  effective  drying,  as 
each  fan  constitutes  an  air  center  to¬ 
ward  which  it  is  drawn,  and  from  which 
it  is  forwarded  to  be  drawn  by  another 
fan,  or  set  of  fans. 

With  standing 
radiators  within 
the  influence  of  a 
current  so  created, 
and  especially 
when  close  to  the 
fans, the  accelerat¬ 
ed  passage  of  the 
air  over  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  pipes 
radiates  the  heat, 
very  rapidly,  and 
the  greater  “fall” 
is  more  desirable 
because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  quantity 
of  condensed 
water  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  carried  off, 
and  material  may 
be  placed  on  racks 
or  cars  for  the  air 
to  be  conveyed  to, 
or  forced  through, 
either  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  direction 
or  otherwise. 

Therefore  such 
radiators  and 
racks  for  drying 
bricks,  as  often 
tried,  may  be 
found  to  be  other  than  satisfactory;  yet 
with  the  fans  placed  among  them,  to 
“make  the  wind  blow,”  decided  success 
may  be  realized,  and  increased  product 
be  obtained  from  the  enclosure,  or  space, 
employed,  with  more  heat  from  the 
pipes  to  aid  the  air  in  carrying  the 
moisture  to  be  rapidly  evaporated  from 
the  surface  of  the  bricks. 

This  appears  to  be  more  like  the  nat¬ 
ural  out-of-doors  air  drying  plan,  that 
so  many  experienced  brickmakers  still 
adhere  to.  The  wind  passing  over  the 
bricks  as  placed  on  the  ground,  or  in 
hacks,  carries  ofl  the  moisture  rapidly, 
and  quick,  and  satisfactory  drying  is 
obtained  by  this  means,  when  the  weath¬ 
er  and  general  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  these  results  are  secured  from  (he 
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use  of  an  abundant  supply  of  air  at  low 
temperature,  and  in  a  comparatively 
dry  condition,  to  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
the  moisture. 

Instead  of  depending  much  upon  en¬ 
closure  and  and  ascending  current  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  ordinary  artificial  means  of 
communicating  beat  from  under  the 
drying  material,  the  “air  dried”  bricks, 
whether  they  be  on  the  ground,  in 
hacks,  or  placed  on  racks,  are  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  wind,  which 
more  nearly  takes  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  and  standing  radiators  might  be 
advantageously  employed  if  such  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  air  could  be  fully  and  steadily 
obtained. 

The  volume  fans  do  not  depend  so 
much  upon  enclosures,  they  might  be 
placed  on  open  yards  and  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ordinary  pallet  system; 
either  with  or  without  the  standing 
pipe  radiators,  and  the  air  carried  passed 
along,  from  one  set  to  another,  would  be 
controlled  to  such  an  extent  in  its  hori¬ 
zontal  direction  as  to  be  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  enclosure,  yet  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency  would  be  secured  in  con¬ 
fining  the  course  of  the  air  more  closely 
to  the  material  to  be  dried. 

The  comparison  between  this  means 
of  putting  the  air  in  motion,  and  that 
of  the  wind,  seems  to  be  very  fair; 
and  to  justify  those  using  this  system  of 
drying,  in  the  claim  that  it  is  most  close¬ 
ly  conducted  upon  “first  principles.” 

Of  course  the  wind  furnishes  drying 
capacity  in  its  current  at  no  cost  for 
steam  power  to  put  it  in  motion,  and 
the  air  is  quite  free  from  moisture  and 
able  to  carry  it  from  the  wet  bricks 
without  occasion  to  furnish  pipes  or 
other  radiating  surfaces.  Yet  if  a  liberal 
number  of  fans  be  employed  to  insure 
more  general  distribution  in  uniform 
drying  and  thus  permitting  lessened 
speed  and  motion  to  the  air,  very 
much  less  proportionate  power  will  be 
required.  The  heat  for  the  pipes  may  be 
advantageously  obtained  from  the  en¬ 
gine  exhaust  steam  at  little  or  no  com¬ 
parative  cost,  the  fans  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  near  where  the  bricks  are  made, 
and  they  need  not  be  left  “out  in  the 
rain.” 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FIRE  CLAY  AND  ITS  PROPER  AP¬ 
PLICATION. 

IN  continuing  upon  the  discussion 
*  of  the  chemical  properties  and  the 
general  phenomena  connected  with, 
and  bearing  directly  upon,  the  ele¬ 
ments  silicon  and  aluminum  as  the 


the  chief  constituents  of  fire  clays,  we 
must  remember  that  laws  which  are 
empirical,  though  not  explained  by 
science,  are  quite  as  valuable  as  those 
which  are  as  clearly  theoretical  as  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  easy  to  say,  after  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  positive  law  working  in  our 
materials  and  manipulations:  “That  is 
nothing  new.  Anybody  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  such  results.” 

Had  we  not  seen  the  law  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  though  not 
consciously,  would  we  have  been  able  to 
recall  the  conditions  so  plainly  to  mind 
as  to  trace  out  the  results  of  each  step 
with  unerring  certainty  ?  The  effect  of 
various  changes  in  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  when  engaged  in  experimental 
work,  may  be  anticipated  to  a  very 
large  degree  by  persons  well  grounded 
in  both  theory  and  practice  of  the  special 
field;  however  many  a  wise  man  falls  far 
short  of  the  mark,  when  putting  his 
theories  into  practice.  If  experience 
has  taught  us  that  certains  results  are 
inevitable  when  particular  forces,  chemi¬ 
cal  or  physical,  act  upon  combinations 
of  known  substances,  then  we  can  say 
the  law  is  there  whatever  the  explana¬ 
tion  may  be,  and  it  will  always  exist. 

The  reasons  which  I  offered  in  my 
last  paper  for  silicate  of  alumina  not 
being  as  fusible  as  most  silicates,  was 
entirely  from  a  chemical  standpoint  and 
since,  so  far  as  I  know, it  is  original,  I  beg 
to  offer  it  to  my  readers  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem. 

One  might  say  that  I  am  bringing 
theory  in  a  little  too  prominently  here, 
and  yet,  they  are  all  interesting  facts 
and,  as  suggestions,  furnish  a  field  for 
investigation. 

I  would  ask  the  special  attention  of 
those  who  have  followed  me  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  solicit  advices  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Silica  and  alumina  are  two  very  stable 
oxides  and,  as  we  observed  in  the  analy¬ 
ses  shown  in  my  previous  paper,  exist  in 
varying  proportions  in  different  grades 
of  clay,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  a  high  red-heat.  These  substances 
taken  alone,  most  chemists  would 
say,  are  practically  infusible,  which  is 
true,  though  they  will  melt  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

Pure  silica  SiO  %  as  it  is  prepared  in 
the  laboratory,  is  a  perfectly  white 
amorphous  powder.  In  nature  it  occurs 
in  many  places  as  quartz,  sand,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  pure  silica. 

Alumina  A1  2  0  3,  as  prepared  in  the 
laboratory,  free  from  all  impurities  and 


like  silica,  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
wrhile  in  nature  it  exists  as  the  ruby, 
sapphire  and  corundum. 

The  purest  combination  of  these  two 
compounds,  silica  and  alumina,  is 
kaolinite  in  which  they  have  com¬ 
bined  chemically,  crystallizing  with  two 
molecules  of  water. 

A1  2  0  3,  2SiO  2  +  2H  2  O. 

This  is  the  most  infusible  of  all  sili¬ 
cates  of  alumina.  It  will  endure  the 
highest  heat  used  in  metallurgical  work, 
but  will  melt  before  oxyhydrogen  flame. 
I  doubt  if  my  statement  would  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  should  I  say  that  no  fire  brick  in 
the  market  to-day  bears  the  formula 
of,  A1  2  O  3  2  SiO  2  +  2H  2  0.  Simply 
because  such  clays  cannot  be  moulded 
and  burned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consumer. 

Silica  carries  no  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  when  in  the  form  of  quartz. 

Silicate  of  alumina,  whether  the  nor¬ 
mal  or  a  higher  silicate,  combines  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  water.  If  other 
less  hydrous  substances  are  not  mixed 
with  it  to  reduce  this  properly,  and  per¬ 
haps  put  into  a  more  favorable  con¬ 
dition  physically,  to  discharge  its  mois¬ 
ture  and  combined  water,  the  result  is 
a  cracked,  checked  and  unsound  brick. 
Again,  pure  silicate  of  alumina  alone 
has  not  the  necessary  properties  lor 
making  a  hard  brick.  If  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  and  the  brick  can  be 
pressed  when  free  from  both  its  hydro¬ 
scopic  and  combined  water,  a  compara¬ 
tively  hard  and  sound  brick  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  burning.  Silicate  of  alumina, 
having  once  been  ignited  at  redness, 
loses  not  only  its  water  of  composi¬ 
tion,  but  also  its  plasticity  and  is  never 
able  to  recover  either  again. 

Strange  that  it  should  lose  its  affinity 
for  water,  even  after  being  heated  to 
redness,  unless  the  compound  itself  is 
broken  up. 

Substances,  as  a  rule,  are  capable  of 
absorbing  their  water  of  crystalization 
again,  after  having  been  deprived  of  it 
by  subjection  to  a  high  degree  heat, 
some  quite  rapidly,  while  others  more 
gradually.  The  chemical  elements  of 
kaolinite  must  be  distorted  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  red  heat,  if  it  yields  its 
power  of  attracting  and  holding  wrater 
in  it’s  composition. 

As  a  clay  increases  in  silica,  whether 
combined  or  uncombined  with  other 
elements,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
water  of  crystalization  decreases;  hence, 
most  of  its  water  being  hydroscopic,  is 
permanently  liberated  at  a  much  lower 
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tem  perature.  Some  clays,  which  are  so 
very  silicious  as  to  be  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  finely  disintegrated  quartz,  will  be 
found  to  retain  only  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  water  as  a  part  of  it’s  composi¬ 
tion.  Clays  running  high  in  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  necessarily  combined 
water,  will  shrink  very  materially  when 
burned.  The  very  silicious  clays,  cor¬ 
responding  low  in  alumina,  and  com¬ 
bined  water  show  very  little  shrinkage. 
This  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  find  a  clay  so  highly  silicious  as  to 
expand  when  subject  to  the  process  of 
burning  and  return  to  its  original  di¬ 
mensions  when  cold. 

Charles  Ferry. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Clias.  P.  Merwin,  Recording 
Secretary  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 


bined  with  his  energy  would  have  made 
a  pronounced  success  in  any  profession 
or  business  in  which  he  might  have 
been  engaged.  This  success  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  was  the 
result  of  his  large  general  capacity,  his 
great  energy  and  perseverance.  There 
were  no  accidents  connected  with  his 
career.  He  dug  the  raw  material  out  of 
the  ground,  put  it  into  commercial  shape 
and  then  marketed  it.  In  short,  Mr. 
Merwin  was  successful.  Like  all  men 
of  his  type,  he  was  strictly  honorable  and 
straight  forward  in  all  business  affairs. 

As  with  nearly  all  men  who  know  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  business, 
he  was  kind  of  heart  and  gentle  and  af¬ 
fectionate  in  his  family.  In  his  social 
relations  he  was  genial  and  entertaining. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  sons  who 


they  had  the  control  of  it, — how  the 
people  are  being  swindled  out  of  their 
hard  earnings,  etc. 

But  Bill  Stoops  put  it  right  the  other 

day  at  “Hawes  Corners,”  when  he  said _ 

after  having  heard  a  long  disputation 
over  the  finances  of  the  country: 

“The  biggest  thing  I’ve  heard  of  yet 
is  confidence.” 

“Why  so?”  inquired  Jim  Leathers. 

“Because  it  does  95  per  cent,  of  the 
business  of  the  country  without  the  use 
of  money,”  said  Bill,  pausing  a  minute 
to  look  at  the  financiers  seated  around 
the  cold  stove  at  the  post-office,  then, 
continuing  his  remarks,  said :  “And  you 
moneyed  men  are  argufying  yourselves 
red  in  the  face,  over  the  other  five  per 
cent.,  a  kind  of  a  tail-end  business  com¬ 
pared  to  confidence.” 


Friend  after  friend  departs,— 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end. 

/^N  the  evening  of  October  4th 
^  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  Merwin 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  after  an  illness  which  began 
in  August  last,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  malarial  feever.  No 
serious  results  were  anticipated  by 
his  friends  until  quite  recently, 
when  heart  trouble  ensued  .with 
fatal  results. 

Mr.  Merwin  was  born  in  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1846,  and  received 
a  common  school  education,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  merchantile 
pursuits  till  1882, when  h  e  establish¬ 
ed  a  brick  plantat  Berlin, Conn.  His 
business  ability  and  energy  soon 
brought  pronounced  success,  and 
at  the  the  time  of  his  death  his 
brick  works  were  among  the  lar¬ 
gest,  best  managed  and  equipped 
plants  of  the  kind  in  America. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Merwin 
has  served  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  as  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  during  all  of  his  connection 
with  this  Association  he  has  been  an 
energetic  worker  in  its  interests.  In 
truth,  he  was  energetic  in  all  things. 
He  was  an  ideal  type  of  the  keen,  bright, 
capable  business  man  of  New  England. 
Everything  which  came  to  his  hand  he 
gave  his  utmost  strength  of  mind  and 
purpose.  There  was  n©  -matter  so  un¬ 
important  that,  if  undertaken,  did  not 
meet  with  the  best  attention  which  this 
indomitable  worker  could  give  it.  His 
mind  was  of  that  quality  which  com- 


THE  MEAN  MAN. 
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Late  CHAS.  P.  MERWIN,  Recording  Secretary  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


have  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  all  who 
knew  Mr.  Merwin.  His  death  is  a  severe 
loss  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  to  the  community, 
where  he  was  an  important  factor  in  all 
progressive  movements. 


CONFIDENCE  A  BIG  THING. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
amount  of  currency  per  capita, — the 
amount  needed,— the  issue  of  legal  ten¬ 
der  notes,  gold  and  silver  basis,  bimet- 
alism,  gold  bugs,  etc.  At  any  cross¬ 
roads  store  we  find  men  ready  to  argue 
and  dictate  what  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be, — how  they  would 
manage  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  if 


OMETIMES  I  wonder,  says 
Burdette,  what  a  mean  man 
thinks  about  when  he  goes  to  bed. 
When  he  turns  out  the  light  and 
lies  down  alone  he  is  then  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  honest  with  himself. 
Not  a  bright  thought,  not  a  gener¬ 
ous  impulse,  not  a  word  of  blessing, 
not  a  grateful  look  comes  back  to 
him;  not  a  penny  dropped  into 
the  palm  of  poverty,  nor  the  balm 
of  a  loving  word  dropped  into  an 
aching  heart;  no  sunbeam  of 
encouragement  cast  upon  a  strug¬ 
gling  life,  no  strong  right  hand  of 
fellowship  reached  out  to  help  some 
fallen  man  to  his  feet!  When 
none  of  these  things  come  to  him 
as  the  “God  bless  you”  of  the  de¬ 
parted  day,  how  he  must  hate 
himself;  how  he  must  try  to 
roll  away  from  himself  and  sleep 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, when  the  only 
victoryhe  can  think  of  is  some  mean  vic¬ 
tory, in  which  he  has  wronged  a  neighbor. 
No  wonder  he  always  sneers  when  he 
tries  to  smile.  How  pure  and  good  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  look  to  him, 
and  how  careless  and  dreary  must  his 
own  path  appear.  Why,  even  one  iso¬ 
lated  act  of  meanness  is  enough  to  scat¬ 
ter  cracker  crumbs  in  the  bed  of  the 
average  man,  and  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  is 
given  up  to  mean  acts? 

When  writing  to  an  advertiser,  our 
readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the 
advertiser  and  publishers  by  mentioning 
the  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

MIDWAY  PLAISANCE. 

A  Congress  ol  Coin  Chasers. 

HEN  weary  of  seri- 
ous  study,  the 
World’s  Fair  visitor 
naturally  seeks  rec¬ 
reation  in  “Midway.” 
This  has  been  aptly 
called  the  side  show 
of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  and  few 
there  are  of  all  who 
have  attended  the 
Fair  who  have  not 
contributed  liberal¬ 
ly  to  the  money 
changers  of  all 
climes  who  here  abound  more  numer: 
ous  than  flies  in  harvest. 

Here  extremes  meet  and  become  fast 
friends.  All  recognized  and  unrecog¬ 
nized  languages  are  spoken  here.  The 
man  with  the  sign  language  gets  along 
just  as  well  as  any.  Its  code  is  the  same 
the  world  over.  A  Dahoman  can  make 
his  wants  known  just  as  well  as  Herr 
Yawkob  Schoonerglass.  This  World’s 
Congress  of  tongues  has  but  one  theme 
and  on  that,  wag  from  dawn  far  into 
darkness.  While  the  Occident  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  running  silver  out,  here  the 
Orient  is  frantically  “running  it  in.” 

Everybody  visits  Midway  and  it  is 
here  that  the  old  proverb  “A  fool  and 
his  money  is  soon  parted”  is  constantly 
illustrated.  Were  it  not  so  the  conces¬ 
sionaires  would  have  to  walk  home,  and 
fast  during  the  journey. 

Ordinarily,  the  average  western  nose 
wrinkles  before  wares  of  such  chame¬ 
leon-like  values,  but  that  same  nose  on 
a  vacation  is  diflerent,  and  here  the 
owners  of  thousands  of  such  go  teeming 
with  senses  confused,  with  reason  con¬ 
founded  by  sights  and  by  sounds  out¬ 
landish  by  far.  Loog-ow-it, -Bum-Bum, 
Zallabia  fresh,  hot!  hot!  Dancing girls? 
Love  songs,  bright  fez  and  bazar. 
Before  such  assaults,  their  purses  spring 
open,  for  “entrance”  or  gew-gaw  of  Yan¬ 
kee-made  ware.  Old  Ireland  disguised 
may  sell  you  the  token,  but  your  “eagles” 
will  roost  with  the  Crescent  and  Star. 

In  the  Algerian  Bazar  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  is  a  black-eyed  rosy 
cheeked  maiden.  Garments  ol  native 
cut  and  trimming,  jaunty  cap  festooned 
with  tinsel  bespeak  the  true  daughter 
of  the  East.  What  a  chance  for  a  novel 
flirtation!  We  hurriedly  get  together  a 


few  words  of  Arabic,  carelessly  approach, 
take  up  a  trinket  and  admiring  it,  say> 
“Kwi  es  Katerik.”  A  blush  and  shake 
of  the  head.  (Perhaps  she  knows 
French  better,  all  speak  it  more  or  less.) 
I  try  again.  “Quel  est  le  prix  de  cet- 
objet?”  Bewilderment  breaks  into  re¬ 
cognition.  In  sweet  native  accent  she 
replies,  “Oi  slipake  Inglish  sor  av  ye 
wants  ter  buy  anny-tliing.”  Shades  of 
Cork ! 

From  the  topmost  curve  of  the  Ferris 
wheel  we  look  down  upon  the  nerve- 
centres  below  and  think  kindly  of  the 
man  who  successfully  carried  that  great 
wheel  in  his  head. 

Cairo  Street!  what  a  study  of  east¬ 
ern  life — and  western !  The  trot  of  the 


at  least  will  return  to  his  native  sty 
with  a  wholesome  fear  if  not  respect  for 
our  Knight  of  the  Grip.  This  is  the 
story. 

As  high  bunkumgoluk  ouer  a  little 
stock  of  scented  wood,  beads  and  white 
metal,  he  was  waxing  rich  in  shekels. 
Business  was  rushing  and  a  little  Arabi¬ 
an  (?)  girl  properly  accredited  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  assist.  Her  courtesy  and  clev¬ 
erness  strengthened  the  silver  stream  to 
per  master’s  purse.  Four  days  and  the 
rush  over,  she  was  excused.  This  morn¬ 
ing  she  sought  her  pay — fifty  cents  per 
day.  Shylock  brings  a  counter  bill  for 
admission  tickets — fifty  cents  per  day. 
(Employes  passes  issued  free  to  him  by 
the  Fair.)  Square,  see!  Her  tearful 
pleading  is  in  vain.  He  coarsely  sends 
her  away.  A  guard  listens  to  her  story, 
grasps  her  hand  in  his  big  Irish  fist  and 
strides  down  upon  the  Saracen,  like  his 
ancestral  crusading  Knights  of  old.  * 
*  *  A  blue  cloud  obscures  the  con. 
test  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
The  cloud  lifts,  and  the  lacerated  re¬ 
mains  of  two  languages  are  on  their 
way  to  the  hospital.  Shylock  sullenly 
dusts  his  beads  and  pipes.  The  guard’s 
warning  finger  promises  trouble ;  and  the 
little  girl’s  execrations  turn  to  despairing 
sobs. 

A  stoutly  built,  bronze  faced  gentle¬ 
men  saunters  leisurely  along.  His  ear 
catches  the  sound  of  distress;  to  hear  is 
to  investigate,  and  a  kind  tone  brings 
the  story.  Explanation  is  sought.  Shy¬ 
lock  resents  such  foreign  interference 


donkeys  and  boys.  The  big  awkward 
camels  whose  joint  racking  gait  is  al¬ 
ways  ajar.  Old  Nadi  with  his  eggs ;  and 
“bac-sheesh.”  Fatatree  with  his  piping 
Ramesean  airs.  The  high  strutting 
swordsman.  The  barber  shop,  with  its 
scrapers  and  notched  basins  and  the 
greasy  woolled  Gorden  killers,  shrink 
our  purse  and  convulse  our  sides  until 
the  abdominal  twirlers  in  the  theatre 
grown  green  with  envy. 

The  French  rustling  Dahomans  give 
daily  “Functions”  under  the  personal 
observation  and  stage  management  of 
chiefs,  Brierpipe  and  Hayshirt.  The 
royal  Copper  and  Boilermakers  Regiment 
Band  furnishes  the  music.  Since  the 
opening  performance  this  company  has 
played  to  stauding  room  only — 
except  to  those  who  brought  seats 
with  them. 

Henceforth,  any  reference  to 
the  American  Commercial  trav¬ 
eler  will  set  turbaned  heads  to 
bobbing.  One  son  of  the  Prophet 


<‘mit  hees  beesness.” 

“Sir,  such  business  as  this  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  and  you  shall  pay  to  this  little  girl 
the  money  justly  due  her,”  says  the 
stranger. 


H  til 


1 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k;  e  r 


“I  dond  gare,  go  summon  me.” 

“I  shall  not  summon  you,  but  she 
shall  have  her  money  just  the  same/’ 


turning  he  opens  his  folding  chair 
places  it  out  in  front  of  Shylock’s 
booth.  The  Arab,  girl  is  seated  and 
in  her  lap  he  places  her  little  cap. 
He  then  quietly  addresses  the  grow¬ 
ing  crowd,  briefly  stating  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  asks  that  every  gen¬ 
tleman  respecting  woman  and  fair 
play  drop  a  contribution  toward  the 
payment  of  Shylock’s  bill,  each  contri¬ 
bution,  regardless  of  amount,  only 
counting  as  one  cent.  As  the  bill  is 
two  dollars  it  will  require  two  hundred 
offerings  to  close  the  account. 

Well,  the  idea  was  caught  at  once, 
and  the  novelty  and  sentiment  of  it 
was  irresistible.  The  stream  of  silver 
began.  The  ladies  regretting  their  ex¬ 
clusion,  offer  kind  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  little  girl,  who,  by  this,  was 
almost  paralyzed  with  astonishment  at 
the  course  her  trouble  had  taken.  The 
story  flies  from  lip  to  lip,  and  from 
group  to  group  until  it  spreads  over  the 
grounds  like  a  ripple  on  a  pond.  Shy- 
lock  looked  on  in  bewilderment.  The 
idea  had  not  soaked  into  his  skull  as 
yet.  He  sells  not  a  penny’s  worth  ;  his 
blandishments  being  met  by  words  and 
looks  of  contempt.  His  neighbors 
chuckle  and  rake  in  a  stream  ofsheckels 
over  their  counters.  Now!  a  thought 
strikes  him.  He  rushes  out  after  the 
guard,  and  demands  that  he  disperse 
that  crowd,  but  the  guard  paces  his  beat 
in  blind  silence.  In  despair  he  rushes 


back  and  beckons  to  the  stranger,  “Here 
dake  dese  two  doller  and  go  away,  you 
ruin  my  beesness.” 

“No,  you  don’t  owe  me  anything,  your 
business  is  with  the  girl,”  replied  the 
stranger. 

With  dark  mutterings,Shylock  pushes 
his  way  through  the  throng  and  flings 
the  money  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

“Stop!  you  rascal,” calls  the  stranger, 
“we  don’t  pay  bills  that  way  in  America, 
just  pick  up  those  pieces  and  place 
them  respectfully  in  her  hand.” 

He  did  so,  and  was  roundly  applauded 
as  he  retired  in  helpless  rage. 

The  money  is  counted,  neatly  and 
safely  tied  up  in  the  girl’s  handkerchief 
and  she  is  bade  good  luck  and  good-bye. 

“What  name  please  ?”  asked  one  with 
note  book  in  hand. 

“No  name,  sir,  I  only  represent  the 
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A.  C.  T.  A,”  the  stranger  replied  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  human  stream. 

C.  M.  Tuttle. 


BRICKMAKING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


THE  FUEL  QUESTION — FROM  IVOOD  TO  COAL. 

THE  fuel  used  in  burning  brick  is 
of  several  kinds.  Each  has  its 
advocates  and  no  doubt  all  have 
been  used  successfully.  Wood 
stands  first,  naturally,  as  when 
brickmaking  was  in  its  infancy  it  could 
be  easily  and  cheaply  procured  and  to¬ 
day  it  still  holds  its  own,  for  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  is  the  fuel  used  on  the  majority 
of  yards  in  the  States. 

COMPETITION. 

The  large  output  has  been  the  result 
of  a  very  unsettled  market,  with  low 


prices,  so  that  if  it  is  possible  brick  must 
be  made  cheaper.  How  to  do  it,  is  the 
question.  Will  a  change  of  fuel  do  it?. 
Oil  has  been  tried  with  fair  success, 
the  reduced  expense  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  its  extended  use  as  the  cost  of 
fixtures  was  considerable.  Natural  gas 
we  have  none — individual  gas  plenty 
and  to  spare,  but  it  will  not  do  for  fuel 
to  burn  in  a  kiln  of  brick.  We  still 
have  coal,  used  extensively  in  the  form 
of  dust.  As  a  direct  fuel  to  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  extent,  it  has  many  advocates  and 
some  who  have  been  using  it  for  several 
years  and  are  satisfied.  Ask  nine  out  of 
ten  manufacturers, “Why  do  you  not  burn 
with  coal?”  and  the  reply  will  be,  “I  do 
not  know  how,”  he  will  also  add,  “See 
what  a  time  Mr.  C.  had,  and  D.’s  burn 
was  worse  yet.”  Should  that  condemn 
the  method?  He  admits  that  he  does 
not  know  how.  There  are  men  who 
do  know  how  and  who  can  be  procured 
to  burn  a  kiln,  or  more,  until  he  or  his 
foreman  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
handle  a  kiln.  What  if  he  does  not 
burn  “all  perfect.”  When  he  com¬ 
menced  he  had  to  learn  to  burn  with 
wood;  just  so  with  coal,  and  in  time  he 
would  improve. 

Praise  should  be  given  to  anyone  who 
tries  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Wood 
has  had  its  day,  if  coal  is  to  take  its 
place  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have 
a  fair  trial,  and  the  old  saying  of  try, 
try  again,  should  be  put  in  force.  The 
two  yards  that  tried  coal  last  fall  did 
not  make  a  pronounced  success  and 
could  not  be  expected  to.  On  one 
of  the  yards  two  arches  were  set  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  kiln  that  was  burned 
with  wood,  of  the  two  arches,  one  was 
an  outside  arch,  and  the  man  who 
burned  it  knew  nothing  about  burning 
with  coal.  On  the  other  yard  there 
were  four  arches  set  in  and  burned  with 
other  brick  that  were  burned  with  wood, 
and  if  not  a  decided  success  was  far 
from  a  failure.  It  was  the  means  of 
causing  others  to  see  that  it  was  not 
such  a  difficult  problem,  and  if  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  had  used  coal  would 
be  satisfactory. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  BURN. 

Mr.  Charles  Walsh,  of  Hackensack, 
one  of  our  most  progressive  brickmakers, 
concluded  that  he  would  give  coal  a  fair 
trial.  He  burns  his  own  brick  and  with 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  and 
labor  of  attending  the  burning  he  was 
satisfied  that  coal  was  the  coming  fuel. 

He  did  not  make  the  mistake  that 
the  others  did.  When  he  heard  that 
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Mr.  Charles  Sutton,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
was  burning  a  kiln  with  coal  at  Haver- 
/>traw,  he  went  there  and  saw  the  kiln 
in  operation.  He  went  on  the  Excelsior 
yard  where  Mr.  Sutton  had  burned  a 
kiln  with  good  result.  He,  like  the 
careful  captain  who  engages  a  pilot 
when  he  enters  a  strange  port,  engaged 
Mr.  Sutton  to  burn  a  kiln  for  him.  On 
his  return  home,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  kiln  to  be  burned  with 
coal,  mention  of  which  was  made  my 
last  letter. 

Charlie  believes  in  doing  things  right. 
Before  the  first  burn  was  finished  he 
had  an  arch  up  for  the  second — why 
not  wait  till  the  first  was  opened  and  so 
see  what  had  been  accomplished — he 
had  started  to  try  coal  and  he  was  going 
to  give  it  a  fair  show,  he  would  remedy 
any  defects  that  had  been  made  in  the 
first.  When  one  is  experimenting,  they 
generally  use  the  best.  Not  so  in  this 
case,  one  outside  and  the  next  arch 
was  washed  brick,  and,  not  to  improve 
the  matter,  he  did  not  have  room  to  put 
up  sand  works  at  the  end  of  kiln. 

PREPARING  KILN. 

It  was  set  in  benches  of  fours,  with 
outside  of  twos.  The  bottom  was  set 
four  high,  the  first  three  courses  tight, 
the  fourth  loose,  and  filled  in  with  coal 
dust,  the  arch  then  carried  up  the  usual 
height.  In  the  middle  of  the  hole  for 
the  ash  pit  a  space  of  about  three  feet 
was  filled  in  with  ashes.  The  bars 
rested  on  the  third  course  of  the  bottom 
brick,  which  brought  the  bars  even  with 
the  top  of  the  fourth  course.  The  bars 
were  f  square  iron  the  rest  were  of  cast 
iron.  Ordinary  arch  iron  or  caps  were 
used  and  set  in  the  wall ;  under  the  iron 
he  put  a  piece  of  |  iron  five  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long  and  extended  out¬ 
side  the  wall  about  two  inches,  so  that 
when  he  fired  up  he  slid  the  door  one 
side  instead  of  lifting  it  up  and  down. 
The  doors  of  the  arch  pits  were  of  sheet 
iron.  Kilns  walled  and  daubed  as  in  a 
kiln  of  the  old  style. 

BURNING. 

As  the  kiln  stood  several  days  after 
being  ready  to  set  -fire  and  being  some¬ 
thing  new  it  caused  some  curiosity,  and 
many  were  the  remarks  as  to  how  it  was 
to  be  started  and  heated  up.  As  all 
things  have  an  end,  so  in  this  case.  Along 
came  Mr.  Sutton  about  eleven  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  to  relieve  their  curiosity. 
He  just  shoved  over  wood  to  the  middle 
from  both  sides,  two  sticks  side  by  side, 
put  the  kindlings  in  the  mouth  and  set 
fire.  As  the  wood  burned  down  and 


formed  coals  he  threw  on  coal,  as  it 
burned  up  he  kept  throwing  on  coal 
over  and  back  till  he  had  the  fires 
across  or  together,  and  did  not  heat  it 
up  with  coal  as  was  expected.  This 
stage  was  the  most  laborious  part  of  it, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  fire  togeth¬ 
er  without  spots  and  showed  that  knowl¬ 
edge  was  power,  as  the  heat  developed 
was  in  excess  of  drying  ofi  with  wood 
and  one  not  accustomed  to  it  would 
think  that  he  was  drying  too  fast. 
When  the  arches  were  hot  enough  to 
suit  him  he  daubed  her  up,  spreading  a 
light  layer  of  coal  over  from  the  middle, 
and  in  the  mouth  a  small  shovel  or 
two.  Setting  the  door  on  tight  till  the 
fire  broke  through  then  daubing  tight, 
firing  from  the  other  side,  setting  the 
door  off  about  four  inches  and  the  ash 
pit  down  three.  Was  he  going  to  get 
draft  enough,  was  the  question  asked. 
He  soon  set  that  question  at  rest,  by 
setting  the  door  on  tight  and  opening 
the  ash  pit  door.  It  surprised  those 
who  were  looking  on.  How  fast  the 
heat  increased,  he  could  melt  it  down, 
turning  every  six  hours.  Fifty-six 
hours  after  starting  fire,  your  scribe  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  top  of  kiln  to 
see  if  there  was  any  settle — settle  in  56 
hours!  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
see  any  but  this  was  something  new, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  be  surprised  at 
anything.  After  looking  in  the  arch 
and  seeing  such  a  nice  steady  fire,  not  a 
rush  of  cold  air  in  the  arch  as  by  the 
old  method  of  wood.  On  looking  over 
the  top  of  the  kiln  there  was  a  clean 
start  from  head  to  head  as  uniform  as  if 
one  had  pushed  it  down.  When  I 
came  down  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  craft,  one  who  has 
burned  many  million,  his  remark  was 
that  he  had  in  the  past,  in  Haverstraw, 
dried  off  in  that  length  of  time.  Verily 
what  a  change.  Now  was  it  a  settle  in 
that  short  time,  or  was  it  “swelled”  in 
the  bottom  and  “light”  on  top?  I  next 
visited  it  on  Sunday  afternoon.  On 
looking  on  top  of  kiln  no  holes  were  to 
be  seen,  the  platting  was  as  white  as  any 
one  could  wish  for,  as  an  indication  of 
hard  brick,  with  only  a  small  spot  over 
the  middle  of  the  outside  and  second 
arch  of  washed  brick.  Where,  as  I  said 
before,  no  sand  had  been  put  up.  Mr. 
Sutton  was  firing  on  the  spot  with  wood 
as  he  had  used  all  of  his  coal.  He  let 
the  kiln  go  Sunday  night,  or  in  four 
and  a  half  days.  By  the  old  way  it  would 
have  gone  on  from  Sunday  night  to  the 
next  Monday.  Well,  she  is  burned — 


what  is  in  her,  is  the  question. 

THE  RESULT. 

When  opened,  which  was  at  the  end 
where  the  washed  brick  were,  they  were 
found  to  be  well  burned.  When  the 
smooth  brick  was  reached  and  some  of 
them  shipped  they  were  No.  1,  burned 
out  from  head  to  head  a  good  color, 
and  strong,  a  very  satisfactory  kiln — 
and  completely  silenced  some  of  the  “old 
brokers”  who  kept  saying:  “The  idea  of 
a  man  coming  here  and  expecting  to 
burn  brick  in  that  manner.”  Well,  he 
did  burn  them  and  burned  them  well, 
and  deserved  great  credit  for  it,  as  he 
had  never  seen  the  stuff,  or  knew  how 
they  were  made,  as  he  had  never  been 
in  Hackensack  until  he  came  to  burn 
the  kiln  in  question. 

In  arch  brick  there  may  be  a  trifle 
more  waste  than  by  burning  with  wood, 
the  two  courses  that  are  in  line  with  the 
fire  are  clinkered  and  of  no  account. 
The  two  courses  below  the  closing 
course  I  may  say  were  honey  combed 
so  that  when  handled  dropped  in  pieces. 
The  rest  of  the  arch  brick  would  com¬ 
pare  with  wood  burned.  In  the  future 
some  of  that  waste  can  be  obviated  so 
that  the  loss  in  arch  brick  will  be  no 
larger  than  heretofore. 

Egg  coal  was  the  size  and  one  car  load 
of  18  tons  was  the  quantity  and  five 
dollars  per  ton  alongside  the  kiln  was 
the  price. 

In  the  kiln  were  six  arches,  amount 
of  coal  used  18  tons  at  a  cost  of  $90,  or 
$15  per  arch  for  fuel.  Wood,  at  least 
six  cords  to  the  arch  would  be  used, and 
probably  more,  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars 
per  cord  or  thirty  dollars  per  arch.  On 
a  yard  the  size  of  this  one,  on  which  it 
was  burned,  the  output  per  year  is  al¬ 
most  five  million  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  arches,  at  a  reduction  in  cost 
of  fifteen  dollars  per  arch,  a  snug  sum. 
The  item  of  labor  would  be  another 
thing  to  be  considered. 

For  the  six  arches  the  cost  of  outfit, 
that  is,  iron  for  grates  and  rests  and  ash 
doors,  was  under  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  door  and  arch  iron  was  on  hand. 

The  second  kiln  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  and  will  be  the  last  kiln  to  be 
burned  on  the  yard  this  fall.  Another 
oi  our  brickmakers  talks  of  putting  up 
a  kiln  and  have  Mr.  Sutton  burn  it. 
Verily,  we  are  progressing,  friend  Crary, 
and  not  by  the  upside  down  process 
either,  but  by  the  good  old  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  heat  ascend.  • 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FALL. 

For  the  rest  of  the  season  the  good 
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ship  brick  is  waiting  a  favorable  slant  of 
prices  that  will  pay  to  ship.  My,  what 
a  fleet  will  be  bound  for  the  market,  if 
the  barometer  indicates  a  five  dollar  per 
M  price.  Before  the  middle  of  October 
ati  kilns  will  be  burned,  yards  cleaned 
of  broken  brick  and  saddles  and  sheds 
battened  up  and  all  made  secure. 

With  the  gradual  stopping  of  yards 
the  past  month  has  taken  the  large  sur¬ 
plus  that  was  lying  at  the  docks  from 
day  to  day  ofi  the  market.  The  market 
is  like  a  candle  burning  at  both  ends,  as 
fast  as  the  supply  drops  ofi  the  con¬ 
sumption  does  likewise,  so  that  with 
less  shipments  there  is  an  over  abund¬ 
ance  on  the  market  all  the  time.  The 
good  weather  during  the  summer  has 
filled  the  sheds  with  good  smooth  brick, 
so  that  the  fancy  brands  are  “in  the  soup” 
with  the  rest,  if  a  poor  cargo  is  shipped. 
The  agent  has  his  job  picked  out  to  find 
a  customer  and  the  price  will  be  so  low 
that  the  other  fellow  will  growl  that  he 
sold  them  for  that  price  when  he 
thought  he  was  doing  well  to  get  any 
one  to  buy. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  im¬ 
proved  market.  From  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  first  of  September  the 
number  of  permits  for  new  buildings  in 
Brooklyn  is  60  per  cent,  below  the  same 
period  for  1892.  In  New  York  for  the 
same  length  of  time  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  is  24  per  cent,  below  last  year. 
The  dealers  are  not  stocking  any  brick 
as  they  are  trusting  to  an  open  winter 
to  secure  what  stock  they  may  need.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures  there 
are  some  still  moulding  who  say  they 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  good 
brick  go  below  four  dollars  per  M. 
Faith  to  continue  to  make  an  article 
and  sell  at  present  figures,  which  is 
below  cost,  and  continue  to  make  with 
the  expectation  of  selling  still  lower,  is 
faith  rarely  found  these  days. 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  FOR  AMATEUR  CLAY- 
WORKERS, 

Fourth  Paper. 


HE  young  fellow  who  is 
artistically  inclined  may 
think  his  ability  above 
dabbling  his  tools  into 
clay  to  undertake  to  make 
a  warty  toad,  and  the  ar¬ 
tistic  moulder  won’t  deign 
to  touch  his  nibs,  or 
the  temperate  young  man 
undertake  to  intoxicate 
the  reptile,  while  the 
bumptious  young  man  has 
neither  time  or  “Bourbon” 
to  waste  in  such  endeavours. 

It  is  very  hard  work  to  master  all 
branches,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  these  days  to  at  least  have  a  practical 


knowledge  all  the  way  down,  from  the 
clay  bank  to  the  finished  burn,  from  the 
first  location,  of  a  clay  deposit,  where  a 
certain  knowledge  of  geology  is  required 
to  determine  the  deposit,  its  extent  and 
its  possible  changes  of  formation.  Then 
there  is  the  applied  chemistry,  which 
has  very  judiciously  been  placed  before 
you  in  the  Clay -Worker  to  make  it 
interesting  to  you  to  follow  up. 

The  old  time  brickmaker  who  grew 
rich  out  of  squatting  on  the  border  of 
some  village  or  town  and  made  brick 
out  of  clay,  and  sweat  and  grew  rich  by 
waking*  up  one  morning  to  find  his 
•  brickyard  situated  in  the  centre  of  some 
rising  city — his  time  is  over,  never  to 
come  back.  The  bricks  of  the  future 
are  to  be  made  with  clay  tempered  with 
brains,  designed  with  skill,  burned  with 
science. 

Young  man  wake  up  to  the  times! 
They  are  going  at  a  faster  rate  than  they 
used  to.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  whole  dispute  of  making  brick  was 
between  hand  vs.  a  soft  mud  machine. 
To-day  the  race  is  open,  and  a  dozen 
Richmonds  in  the  field.  The  old  hand 
mould  has  no  place,  and  the  soft  mud 
machine  is  away  out  of  sight ;  and 
entered  for  the  fray,  equipped  to  per¬ 
fection,  stand  and  move  the  gilded  dry 
and  semi-dry,  the  gigantic  stiff  mud,  the 
porous  process  harnessed  to  steam  with 
others  waiting  to  be  coupled  to  electicity, 
while  coming  up  to  dawn  on  you,  in  all 
its  grandeur,  is  the  hot  process,  where 
the  clay  runs  like  molten  metal,  is 
poured  into  its  mould  to  cool  down  into 
the  perfection  of  vitrified  ware,  into  the 
fashion  you  may  wish  to  shape  it.  All 
the  grand  and  glorious  achievements 
have  been  the  outcome  of  less  than  a 
century,  and,  like  valuable  horses,  ruin 
their  owners,  by  not  running  fast  enough 
to  win.  The  equipment  is  complete, 
but  alas!  they  are  all  in  want  of  a  rider; 
they  are  all  in  the  want  of  a  groom  to 
properly  care  and  feed  them.  Their 
business  managers  do  their  part,  and  do 
it  well,  but  the  rest  is  left  to  strong  arms 
with  thick  heads.  What  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cultivated  brains  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  step  in  and  take  the  reins,  and 
by  right  win  the  remuneration  well  de¬ 
served,  and  which  will  be  liberally  given. 

PRACTICE  VS.  THEORY. 

The  day  of  gigantic  schemes  on  paper 
is  over,  never  to  return.  The  capitalist 
of  to-day  would  sooner  invest  with  the 
solid  man  of  experience  and  judgment, 
who  can  show  what  he  can  do,  than  to 
sink  his  means  in  some  wild  cat  scheme 
done  up  on  gilt-edged  paper. 


Our  infant — the  clay  business — has 
out-grown  his  clothes;  he  is  no  longer  a 
boy;  he  is  not  the  youth  that  was  for¬ 
ever  to  goad  a  kicking  mule  aiound  its 
beaten  path.  The  boy  has  kicked  clean 
over  the  traces,  and  the  old  mule  is 
dead.  The  one  I  saw  harnessed  up  in  a 
brick  shed  the  other  day  was  a  150 
horse  power,  double,  compound  auto¬ 
matic  cut-off.  The  progressive  Super¬ 
intendent  said,  “It  would  do  until  some 
Edison  gives  us  something  better.  At 
present  we  burn  coal  to  obtain  steam, 
which  is  transmitted  into  mechanical 
energy,  and  then  into  electricity.  Before 
the  energy  of  the  coal  reaches  the  dyna¬ 
mo,  six-sevenths  of  its  power  is  lost,  even 
under  the  very  best  conditions,  and 
afterwards  one-tenth  of  the  remainder.” 

Here  is  food  for  reflection, coming  from 
a  brickyard  point  of  view.  Away  with 
your  shafting  and  pulleys;  transmit 
your  power  by  a  wire.  Young  fellow, 
do  you  think  you  know  it  all  ?  Is  your 
way  the  best  ?  Have  you  nothing  left  to 
learn  ?  Is  all  that  is  new  to  our  business 
to  be  developed  outside  of  the  yard? 
Are  there  no  brains  in  the  business?  Is 
there  any  required  ?  The  wheel-barrow, 
pick  and  shovel  do  it  all.  You  have 
good,  cheap  wood,  the  best  of  clay.  You 
do  the  rest  with  the  help  of  the  mule, 
and  spend  your  evenings  brooding  over 
the  bad  market  and  times,  that  make 
labor  cheap  or  price  of  brick  poor.  You 
deign  to  take  hold  where  experience  is 
gained.  You  look  over  the  Clay- 
Worker,  read  an  essay  on  Chemistry, 
and  decide  that  that  belongs  to  the  other 
fellow;  you  are.notinit.  You  look  over 
some  other  writings  and  think  how 
much  you  know,  and  how  little  the  fel¬ 
low  knew  who  wrote  such  stufl.  The 
“ads.”  you  saw,  but  you  were  not  buying, 
so  you  did  not  pay  much  attention,  and 
you  rest  yourself  with  contentment  of 
your  own  ability,  and  patiently  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up;  it  never  struck 
you  to  turn  it  up,  Mr.  Micawber. 

ONE  WAY  TO  GET  INFORMATION. 

The  way  to  turn  it  up,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  would  be  to  read  the  Clay-Worker, 
advertisements  and  all.  Open  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  a  manufacturer  of  an 
engine  and  boiler  or  a  machine  in  a 
condensed  form.  He  will  give  you  all 
its  possibilities  and  some  of  its  impossi¬ 
bilities.  You  need  not  take  umbrage  at 
his  way  of  writing.  If  he  tells  you  he 
beats  all  on  top  of  earth,  never  forget 
you  are  after  information  and  he  is  after 
sales.  In  this  way  you  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  machinery  and  a  great  deal 
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about  business  and  its  methods.  The 
teller  department  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
as  you  will  be  a  purchaser  yet.  If  it  was 
only  to  post  yoursell  on  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  ol  patent  kilns,  it  would  take 
oonsiuerable  ol  your  spare  cash  lor  post¬ 
age  stamps  (including  stamp  lor  noth 
ways). 

There  is  a  mint  of  knowledge 
to  be  learned  Horn  such  souices,  but 
knowledge  is  not  wealth  unless  applied, 
so  you  may  despise  to  start  away  down 
with  his  Nibs  and  me.  My  poor,  hum¬ 
ble  little  friend,  who  has  been  waiting 
for  centuries  buried  in  a  coal  seam, 
“feeding  on  the  vapors  ol  a  dungeon,” 
but  now  he  is  out  and  quite  lively  hop¬ 
ping  up.  Bull  you  are  loath  to  take 
hold  ol  him.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
read  what  other  people  do,  but  to  take 
hold  and  do  likewise  is  not  your  inten¬ 
tion.  You  presume  to  satisfy  yourself 
with  the  theory.  “Practice  is  your  beaten 
path.”  Trundle  your  barrow,  shovel 
your  clay,  toss  your  brick,  fire  on  your 
fuel,  ten  hours  a  day  is  a  day's  pay,  earn 
it  and  take  it,  and  pass  your  existence 
in  the  rut  you  have  cut  for  yourself. 

A  PROMISING-  JOURNEY. 

“Little  acorns  grow  big  oaks,”  “Little 
endeavors  mighty  obstacles  overcome.” 
Join  me  my  young  friend,  come  along 
with  his  Nibs  ana  me;  we’re  going  to 
make  clay  into  dust;  we're  going  to  try 
him,  his  .Nibs,  in  stiff  and  plastic,  dry 
and  semi-dry.  We  propose  to  imprison 
him  inside  a  brick.  Those  who  wish  to 
possess  him  must  be  like  Michael 
Angelo,  who  said  ol  a  block  of  marble, 
“There  is  imprisoned  here  an  angel,  1 
am  going  to  release  her.”  We  propose 
to  go  with  his  Nibs  into  the  very  kiln, 
watch  his  very  shrinkage  and  change  of 
color,  find  out  what  we  have,  and  how 
we  got  it,  and,  like  power,  if  you  only 
have  it  based  on  practical  science,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  multiply.  If  it  re¬ 
quires  capital,  capital  is  waiting  for  the 
practical  man  that  has  gone  through  all 
his  theories  and  has  his  knowledge  from 
the  hard  school  of  practice,  tempered 
by  prudence,  developed  by  perseverance. 

It  does  not  lay  in  every  body’s  power 
to  enter  a  practical  school  of  science 
burdened  with  a  polished  education,  to 
make  himself  conversant  with  clays, 
with  an  elaborate  labatory  of  hydraulic 
presses,  and  highly  scientific  combustion 
apparatus,  with  professors  to  mark  every 
degree  in  the  temperature,  and  elabor¬ 
ately  explain  away  every  knotty  point, 
and  analyze  to  the  minutest  particle  of 
a  molecule. 

This  young  man  comes  forth  to  seek 
gold  and  honor  in  some  more  promising 
field  than  poor  clay,  but  for  us,  that  is 
in  the  mud.  Let  us  turn  every  sugges¬ 
tion  to  practice,  with  what  we  have  of 
education,  perseverance  will  be  rewarded 
with  knowledge.  Practical  experiments 
will  lure  us  on  to  noble  achievements. 

We  don’t  know  yet  what  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  so  get  your  coat  off  and  come  along 
with  his  Nibs  and  me,  away  into  the  dry 
and  hot  molted  process,  and  let  us  glaze 


and  finish  our  work ;  make  up  our  own 
fret  and  do  it  all  on  a  small  scale  first. 

M.  Jay. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 


PERTINENT  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE 
MAKE-UP  OF  THE  PROGRAMME 
FOR  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

To  Be  Held  in  Chicago  in  January  1894. 

HE  following  correspondence  is 
given  to  our  readers  with  the  hope 
that  an  interest  may  be  awakened 
among  the  general  membership  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  The  Executive  Committee 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  sugges¬ 
tions  or  ideas  relative  to  the  programme 
for  the  coming  Convention  that  any 
member  of  the  association  may  care  to 
offer.  Craftsman  desiring  information 
upon  any  branch  or  detail  of  the  work 
of  brickmaking  are  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Secretary,  who  will 
endeavor  to  arrange  for  the  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topic  or  question  : 

Office  of  Cor.  Sec’y  National 

Brick  Mfrs.  Ass’n.,  Indianapolis. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  : 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  must  begin 
active  preparation  for  the  8th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  January.  In 
taking  up  the  work  of  arranging  a  programme, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
some  suggestions  by  leading  members  to  the 
effect  that  the  deliberations  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  directed  to  brickmaking  alone.  That  is, 
no  formal  paper  or  address  should  be  arranged 
for,  except  on  subjects  bearing  directly  upon 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  brick.  All  of  the 
principle  features  of  the  business  have  been 
considered  at  former  conventions,  making  it 
rather  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  formal 
papers  on  the  same  old  themes.  “Threshing 
over  old  straw”  is  not  pleasing  to  many,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  unprofitable,  and  yet  if 
we  observe  the  expressed  wish  of  some  of  our 
most  active  members,  we  must  direct  our  at¬ 
tention  and  restrict  our  discussions  to  the  plain, 
practical,  everyday  experiences  about  the  yard 
or  factory.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  arrange  a  programme  after 
this  idea,  I  will,  of  course,  undertake  to  do  so. 

It  strikes  me,  though,  that  if  such  a  course  is 
followed,  it  would  be  best  to  assign  certain  fea¬ 
tures  or  divisions  of  the  work  to  different  ses¬ 
sions  and  arrange  with  some  one  of  experience 
in  the  particular  line  to  be  considered  to  lead 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  That  is,  say 
for  the  First  Session,  we  could  have  the  usual 
reports  of  Officers  and  a  general  discussion  of 
‘The  Lessons  of  the  Year,”  to  be  led  by . 


Then  the  Second  Session  might  be  given  up  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Various  Methods  of 
Digging  or  Mining  and  Conveying  Clay  from 
Bank  to  Machine.  The  Third  Session  to  the 
Preparation  of  Clays.  First  for  the  Soft 
Clay  Process ;  second,  for  the  Stiff  or  Plastic 
Clay  Process,  and  third,  for  the  Dry  Press  Pro¬ 
cess.  The  fourth  Session,  Drying  by  the  Vari¬ 
ous  Methods  aud  Processes,  and  the  Fifth  and 
Last  Session  to  the  Burning  of  Brick  and  the  . 
most  Effective  Methods  of  Marketing  the 
Finished  Product.  Such  a  programme  would 
preclude  the  idea  of  formal  papers  upon  special 
topics  and  so  deprive  us  of  what  has  been  the 
leading  and  It  seems  to  me  the  most  pleasing 
feature  heretofore,  but  might  result  in  a  greater 
amount  of  general  discussion. 

Would  this,  do  you  think,  be  advantageous? 

Is  not  the  discussion  held  under  such  conditions 
very  apt  to  take  on  the  character  of  common¬ 
place  reminiscence,  of  which  we  are  always 
sure  to  get  a  goodly  quantity  in  the  discussions 
following  the  papers,  if  the  former  method  of 
conducting  the  Convention  prevails?  Now, 
you  know  you  are  on  the  programme  committee 
and  it,  therefore,  behooves  you  to  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  thoughtful  consideration.  After  repairing  to 
your  closet  and  determining  in  your  own  mind 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  please  write  me 
fully. 

Do  you  think  we  had  better  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  suggested,  or  stick  to  the  old  method  and 
make  up  the  best  programme  we  can  ?  I  have 
endeavored  in  the  past  to  provide  a  few  (2  or  3) 
good  papers  on  side  issues,  thinking  to  lift  the 
craftsmen  out  of  the  rut  of  common-place  shop- 
talk.  Of  course,  success  has  not  always  at¬ 
tended  these  efforts,  but  I  think  some  of  the 
best  papers  that  we  have  ever  had,  have  been 
of  this  order.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  such  a 
programme  as  outlined  in  the  first  section  of 
this  letter,  what  changes,  if  any,  would  you 
suggest,  aud  who  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  ones  to  lead  in  the  discussions  of  the 
divisions  in  which  you  are  most  interested  ?  If 
on  the  other  hand,  you  think  the  old  plan  of 
preparing  a  programme  is  best,  on  what  sub¬ 
jects  would  you  like  to  have  papers  prepared, 
and  who  do  you  think  among  our  membership 
is  best  qualified  to  do  the  work  ?  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  suggestions  from  you  on 
these  points. 

In  the“Button-hole  talks”at  former  meetings 
you  have  no  doubt  found  that  some  of  the 
members  who  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  are  really  well  informed 
and  instructive  talkers. 

If  we  can  get  these  fellows  to  commit  their 
ideas  to  writing,  the  entire  craft  may  be  bene¬ 
fited.  Heretofore  we  have  aimed  to  get  as  much 
“new  blood”  on  the  programme  as  possible. 
That  is,  choose  speakers  from  among  those  who 
have  not  previously  been  on  the  programme  ; 
at  least  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  former  pa¬ 
pers  is  concerned.  Is  there  any  available  “new 
blood”  in  your  vicinity  ? 

T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

LIFE  ITSELF  A  REPETITION. 

T.  A.  Randall ,  Cor.  Sec’y.  IV.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Randall: — I  have  read  your  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  care¬ 
fully.  A  strict  interpretation  of  what  is  meant 
in  the  name  of  our  Association,  would,  I  judge, 
confine  our  operations  exclusively  to  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  brick.  But  all  associations, 
so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  more 
liberal  in  their  infancy  than  later  on  when 
they  feel  themselves  strong  and  powerful. 
This  subject,  however,  is  a  proper  one  for  our 
careful  consideration,  and  upon  which  some 
one  of  our  members  who  take  a  deep  interest 
might  be  invited  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper 
for  consideration  and  discussion  at  our  next 
Convention. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  programme,  the 
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course  pursued  in  former  years  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  me.  It  is  true  we  are 
each  year,  in  a  measure,  going  over  the  same 
ground,  and  very  naturally  and  properly,  too,  I 
think.  In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  familiar  lines  that  were  so  often  repeated 
by  President  Lincoln.: 

To  repeat  the  same  tale  that  has  often  been 
told— 

For  we  are  thesame  that  our  fathers  have  been  ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have 
seen. 

We  drink  the  same  stieam  and  view  the  same 
sun, 

And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 

run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 
think  ; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  they, 
too,  would  shrink  ; 

From  the  life  we  are  clinging  to,  they,  too, 
would  cling, 

But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing.  *  *  *  *  •;=  * 

“Threshing  over  old  straw”  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
sufficient  argument  against  former  methods. 
Toiadmit  this,  would  be  an  argument  against  our 
own  existence, since  life  is  itself  a  constant, nev¬ 
er-ceasing  repetition,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  that  there  is  a 
constant  improvement  going  on,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  as  the  centuries  pass  into 
history.  And  while  we.  may  follow  former 
methods  in  our  Annual  Conventions,  we  shall 
hope  to  become  more  perfect  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  profession. 

It  is  the“Button-hole  talks”that  so  frequently 
take  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  du¬ 
ring  recess,  and  in  the  hotel  lobbies  and  corri¬ 
dors  that  we  should  endeavor  to  bring  out  in 
open  session  and  secure  as  a  part  of  our  pub¬ 
lished  proceedings.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
must,  to  some  extent,  encourage  “rambling 
talk,”  since  most  of  those  who  engege  in  these 
“Button-hole  talks”  are  necessarily  not  parli- 
mentarlans.and  the  thought  of  being  held  down 
to  Cushing  or  Barclay  would  be  tantamount  to 
muzzling  them.  We  must  adopt  a  means  that 
will  induce  them  to  take  the  floor,  and  speak 
their  minds  without  feeling  that  they  are  in  a 
straight  jacket. 

Anthony  Ittner,  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

:[{ '  >;« 

AN. ADVOCATE  OF  THE  QUESTION  BOX. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec'y.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir  Your  circular  letter  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  reached 
me  in  due  season,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
frame  a  reply  in  my  mind  before  putting  my 
pen  to  paper  for  that  purpose. 

I  dislike  to  have  a  programme  that  shall  bar 
out  of  our  discussions  such  members  as  Fiske, 
Gates  and  others  who  have  developed  so  much 
time  and  talent  to  improving  generally  the  art 
of  manipulating  and  burning  clay,  and  who, 
by  their  efforts,  have  raised  the  standard  of 
brickmaking.  Hence,  I  doubt  if  the  new  de¬ 
parture  would  be  of  as  much  lasting  benefit  as 
to  continue  in  the  old  beaten  bath. 

I  have  little  time  for  a  long  reply,  but  will 
simply  make  one  suggestion,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  necessarily 
make  our  next  Convention  practical  and  un¬ 
usually  interesting. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Question  Box  of  late 
years  has  fallen  into  a  condition  of  inocuous 
desuetude.  The  questions  are  usually  read 
just  previous  to  adjournment,  and  are  often 
conundrums,  requiring  time  and  thought  to 
guess  properly.  More  frequently,  they  are 
flippant  and  nonsensical  and  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  deliberative  body.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  members  of  the 


Association  send  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  such  questions  as  they  are  seeking  to 
solve.  Then  let  the  Executive  Committee  go 
through  these  questions  and  select  such  as  are 
practical.  Then  divide  them  up  among  the 
difierent  sessions  and  publish  them  as  a  part  of 
the  programme.  This  would  give  those  who 
were  qualified  to  reply,  and  those  who  thought 
they  were,  time  to  prepare  a  five  minutes  ans¬ 
wer,  which,  if  they  were  unable  to  present  in 
person,  could  be  read  to  the  Convention. 

I  am  like  Mark  Twain,  I  never  could  make 
an  extemporaneous  speech  without  time  for 
preparation,  and  I  can  call  to  mind  several 
questions  that  have  come  out  of  the  Convention 
Question  Box  which,  with  a  few  minutes  time 
to  think,  I  could  have  partially  replied  to.  Be¬ 
fore  my  wits  were  gathered  together,  the  next 
question  was  proposed,  and  the  Convention 
was,  of  course,  the  loser  (or  gainer).  I  realize 
that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  assume  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Convention  are  as  dull 
and  slow  as  myself,  but  I  know  some  of  them 
are.  for  they  have  admitted  it  to  me. 

Elaborate  this  idea  a  little  and  propose  it 
through  the  Clay-Worker  and  see  if  it  does 
not  strike  a  responsive  cord. 

I  apprehend  that  the  most  importent  ques¬ 
tion  asked  will  be,  “Why  brickmaking  in  1893 
was  unprofitable  ?”  And  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  the  answers  would  be  unique,  if  not  strictly 
truthful. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Ex-Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

SIDE  ISSUES  VS.  OLD  RUTS. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec'y.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Randall:— I  would  very  seriously  urge 
as  to  our  next  programme,  an  effort  at  a  much 
better  use  of  the  Question  Box,  which  can  only 
be  successful  through  general  efl'ort  among  the 
members,  but  would  then  be  of  vital  interest. 

Beyond  this,  I  would  suggest  that,  especially 
as  our  own  straw  is  getting  pretty  well  threshed, 
we  have  some  papers  from  parties  who  might 
be  considered  as  outside.  In  looking  back,  I  can 
very  readily  see  that  a  very  large  growth  of  the 
use  of  burnt  clay  has  come  from  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  the  manufacturer  and  architect,  and 
I  think  the  acquaintance  cannot  be  too  close, 
and  would  suggest  a  rousing  paper  from  a  good 
architect  on“Burnt  Clay  as  a  Roofing  Material.” 
Meeting  in  such  intercourse  may  give  to  each 
of  us  new  ideas  and  lead  to  the  achievement  of 
results  that  none  of  us  have  dreamed  of,  just  as 
the  past  few  years  have  revolutionized  the  use 
of  our  material  in  building. 

Pardon  my  breaking  in  on  the  quiet  and  gen¬ 
tle  way  I  have  been  trying  to  fulfill  the  ac¬ 
cepted  duties  of  my  office. 

Wm.  D.  Gates,  Second  V.  P.,  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FAVORS  SHORT  PAPERS  AND  MORE  OF  THEM. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec'y.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  On  returning  home  this 
morning  I  found  your  letter  to  the  Executive 
Committee  at  hand. 

While  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  offer  an 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  you  make 
concerning  the  programme  for  the  coming 
National  Brjck  Manufacturers’  Convention, yet 
I  will  venture  a  few  thoughts. 

We  all  very  much  desire  to  have  as  profitable 
and  interesting  a  Convention  as  possible,  and 
we  understand,,  to  do  this,  we  must  have  as 
many  people  interested  in  the  work  directly, 
of  the  Convention,  as  possible. 

Another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  this, 
our  method  of  printing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  enables  the  Association  to  reach 
many  excellent  men  who  do  not  attend  regu¬ 
larly  ;  these  men  must,  therefore,  j  udge  of  the 


work  of  the  Convention  by  its  written  proceed¬ 
ings.  Now  if  these  printed  proceedings  take 
the  form  of  common-place  talks,  which  will 
no  doubt,  often  repeat  themselves,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Convention  work  will  not,  in  many 
instances,  be  received  very  favorably. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  keep  the  work 
of  the  Convention  on  as  high  a  plane  by  the 
use  of  general  discussions  as  by  the  use  of  set 
papers  on  leading  subjects.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  Convention  work,  considered  purely 
as  a  Convention  and  for  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  only,  could  be  made  more  interesting 
by  a  general  discussion  of  topics  such  as  you 
suggest;  but  mature  thought,  perpetuated  in 
our  printed  proceedings,  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  Association. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  as  great  a  per  cent,  of 
mature  thought  in  unprepared,  promiscuous 
discussion  as  can  be  had  from  well  studied  pa- 
papers,  prepared  after  months  of  thought. 

It  strikes  me,  if  we  could  get  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  limited  in  time,  space,  etc.,  with 
short  discussions  thereafter,  that  we  would,  in 
all  probability,  strike  the  happy  medium.  I 
have  often  thought  that  many  of  our  papers 
were  too  long.  Could  we  not  have  the  papers 
short,  spicy  and  to  the  point,  and  have  more  of 
them,  and  in  this  way  reach  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects? 

No  doubt  your  experience  in  Convention 
work  has  taught  you  by  this  time  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  pleasing  every  one.  Let  us  not  try  so 
much  to  please  every  one  in  the  Convention  as 
to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  Association,  the 
thing  that  will  tend  to  perpetuate  and  make 
the  work  done  of  lasting  good  to  the  craft. 

We  have  two  general  classes  of  men  (speak¬ 
ing  especially  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,)  who  attend  the  Conven¬ 
tions.  One  class  comes  for  the  purpose  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  and  taking  a  part  in  the  discussions  of 
any  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  business, 
while  there  is  another  class,— and  not  small  by 
any  means,— that  attends  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  if  possible,  some  definite  thing  in 
reference  to  some  particular  branch  of  the  clay 
manufacturing  industry.  For  instance,  at 
Louisville  we  had  a  large  number  of  men  who 
wanted  to  know  something  about  drying  and 
drying  only.  We  had  another  class  who  wanted 
to  know  something  about  burning,  and  they 
did  not  care  about  any  other  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  could  say  the  same  thing  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  dry  press,  stiff'  mud,  etc.  Some 
of  these,  not  being  able  to  get  the  desired  in¬ 
formation,  may  find  fault  with  the  set  papers 
and  the  discussion  of  general  topics,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Many  of  these  men  could  be  reached 
and  satisfied  through  the  Question  Box  if  they 
cpuld  only  be  brought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  given  the  Question  Box  as  prominent  a 
place  as  we  should. 

Our  programmes  have  always  been  full,  and 
we  have  been  rushed  for  time  and  have  put  off 
the  Question  Box  until  the  hour  was  too  late  to 
give  it  proper  attention. 

Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  to  arrange  a 
greater  number  of  topics  and  have  short,  well 
prepared  papers  on  each,  so  that  when  the 
Convention  is  over  we  will  have  some  mature 
thoughts  to  report  in  the  proceedings  ?  If  you 
remember, we  have, at  most  of  our  Conventions, 
heretofore,  assigned  certain  topics  with  certain 
persons  to  lead  in  discussion  and  have  almost 
always  failed.  These  persons  assigned  to  lead 
in  the  discussion  very  seldom  make  any  special 
preparation,  and  nine  times  out  ten  they  have 
not  done  so.  What  we  want  is  special  prepara¬ 
tion  so  as  to  get  the  very  best  that  the  members 
of  our  Association  are  able  to  produce. 

I  believe  we  could  interest  a  much  greater 
number  by  assigning  to  one  member  a  subject 
say,  “Drying.”  Let  the  person  assigned  take 
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not  to  exceed  10  minutes  with  a  paper  on  the 
general  topic  “Drying,”  then  divide  the  subject 
so  as  to  assign  to  several  others  5  or  10  minute 
papers,  say  to  one,  “Steam  drying,”  to  another 
“Hot  Air  Drying,”  to  another  “The  Pallet  and 
Rack  System,”  to  another,  “Drying  Floors,” 
etc.,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  each  one  is  to 
give  a  well  prepared  paper  on  the  particular 
branch  of  t lie  subject  assigned  to  him,  In  this 
way  we  could  easily  enough  put  50  to  100  men 
on  the  programme  and  secure  good,  ripe 
thoughts  upon  each  subject,  such  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  after  years  can 
be  proud  of. 

Wc  could  take  up  the  subject  of  the  different 
varieties  of  clays,  the  different  methods  of  min¬ 
ing  clay,  the  different  met  hods  of  manufacture 
and  so  on  in  the  same  way. 

I  believe  if  we  could  have  it  understood  that 
every  member  of  the  Association  was  expected 
to  come  to  the  Convention  with  a  5  or  10  min¬ 
utes  speech,  well  prepared,  well  thought  out,  on 
some  particular  topic  of  his  own  selection, 
coming,  of  course,  within  the  rules,  we  would 
be  greatly  benefited.  Let  each  person  who  has 
made  such  preparation,  notify  the  Chairman 
in  writing  some  time  during  the  Convention 
that  he  would  like  to  be  heard  5  or  10  minutes 
on  this  particular  topic,  so  that  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  is  under  way  he  can  readily  get  the  floor 
and  in  this  way  give  the  Convention  a  few 
well-selected  thoughts.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
many  of  us  try  to  talk  on  any  and  all  subjects 
without  having  first  given  to  each  the  neces¬ 
sary  thought. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  programing,  let  it 
take  whatever  course  it  may,  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention  tends  to  a  higher 
rather  than  a  lower  plane. 

N  o  doubt  in  our  next  Convention  we  will  hear 
a  great  deal  about  hard  times.  Let  each  one 
have  his  say,  but  make  it  short. 

W.  A.  Euijaly,  Ex-Pkes.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RATHER  HIGH. 


HE  colored  man  was  before  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  judge  for  the  statutory  offense 


of  stealing  chickens. 

“Not  guilty,”  pleaded  the  prisoner. 
“This  makes  the  third  time  you  have 
been  here,  doesn’t  it?”  said  his  honor. 
“Yas,  boss.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  here  for  again  ?” 

“Jis’  fer  de  same  ting, 
boss.” 

“I  believe  I  let  you  off 
the  last  time,  didn’t  I?” 
“Yas,  boss.  Thank  you.” 
“Well,  this  time  I’ll  fine 
you  $10  and  costs.” 

The  prisoner  gasped. 
“Fo’  do  Lawd,  boss,”  he 
exclaimed, “ain’t  dat  a  heap 
to  pay  fer  one  lean  ole  hen?” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


AN  ENDORSEMENT. 


Ebony  Hughes.  —  Don’t 
yo’  want  a  boy  fo’  to  bait 
yo’  hook  ? 

Luckless  Angler. — Yes; 
if  you’ll  guarantee  that  I’ll 
catch  some  fish. 

Ebony  Hughes. — I  done 
helped  a  man  las’  week, 
an’  he’s  got  turned  out  ob 
de  church  fo’  tellin’  de 
truft  about  de  fish  he 
caught. — 1  uck. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when 
permission  is  given  by  correspondent.  Those  desiring  to 

COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 
Clay-Worker. 


Kiln  Building1. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  September  Clay-Worker  con¬ 
tains  an  article  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Stookey, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Jos.  Marxer  of  Millstadt, 
Illinois,  on  the  above  subject. 

I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Marxer  is,  in  the 
least,  relieved  from  his  embarassment. 
It  is  impossible  todiagonize  a  case  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  patient  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  A  few  observations 
may,  however,  be  timely  and  profitable 
to  some  of  your  readers  if  not  to  Mr. 
Marxer.  Mr.  Marxer  omits  several  very 
important  conditions  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Stookey.  He  does  not 
give  the  size  of  the  stack.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  presumed  that  it  is  larger  than  the 
main  flue  which  is  just  the  size  I  used 
25  yeais  ago  for  a  kiln  16  feet  diameter 
and  7  feet  to  the  skew  back.  This  was 
used  for  burning  sewer  pipe  and  was 
successful,  having  a  stack  50  feet  high 
and  3  feet  diameter.  This  kiln  could 
be  set,  burned  and  emptied  every  week. 
But  how  much  more  compact,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  burn  by  the 
down  draft  process,  is  this  kiln  of  brick 
to  a  kiln  of  sewer  pipe. 

The  height  of  Mr.  Marxer’s  kiln — 18 
feet  to  the  crown — is  remarkable  for  a 
down  draft  kiln.  From  seven  to  eight 
feet  from  floor  to  skew  back  is  the  com¬ 
mon  height  of  down  draft  kilns  for 
burning  vitrified  ware.  It  is  evident 
that  the  brick  should  be  set  well  apart, 
and  that  the  floor  flue  should  not  be  less 
than  28  x  28. 

Mr.  Marxer  does  not  state  what  kind 
of  brick  he  is  making,  a  dry  press,  soft 
or  stiff  clay.  From  what  has  been  said 
in  our  Brickmakers’  Convention,  12  days 
is  not  a  long  time  to  burn  dry  press 
brick.  Mr.  Marxer  is  painfully  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  get  his  kiln 
hot  enough,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  it 
is  advisable  to  burn  them  again  under 
the  same  conditions.  .My  opinion  is 
that  he  can  never  burn  them  satisfactory 
with  the  main  flue  in  his  kiln  only 
20  x  20  inches.  Increasing  the  height  of 
the  stock  would  be  a  partial  remedy  for 
a  too  small  flue  in  the  floor  and  in  the 
stack.  But  I  confess  my  imprudence  in 
making  the  suggestion.  I  once,  in  a 


Michigan  Convention,  spoke  in  favor  of 
high  stacks  to  kilns  for  burning  drain 
tile,  and  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  be¬ 
fore  a  brother  said  he  had  burned  good 
tile  with  a  stack  only  40  feet.  Another 
said  that  he  had  one  30  feet,  and  an¬ 
other  said  he  had  as  good  tile  as  were 
ever  burned  with  a  stack  only  20  feet 
high,  and  one  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  the  height  of  the  stack  cut  much 
figure,  that  a  few  chimneys  here  and 
there  answered  every  purpose.  I  could 
not  help  but  retort  that,  “I  pitied  a  man 
who  had  come  there  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion.” 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  stack  110 
feet  high,  for  five  down  draft  kilns,  and 
he  says,  “There’s  not  a  foot  of  it  for  sale;” 
that  he  knows,  almost  to  an  hour,  how 
long  it  will  take  him  to  burn  a  kiln 
whatever  the  weather  may  be.  In  good 
weather,  the  stack  gives  him  more  draft 
than  he  requires  and  he  partially  closes 
his  dampers.  He  can  regulate  his  kiln 
to  a  nicety.  Where  an  up  and  down 
draft  process  is  used,  a  short  stack  or  a 
f^v  chimneys,  in  good  weather,  may 
answer,  for  after  the  kiln  becomes  hot, 
it  requires  but  little  draft  to  change  the 
current  upward  or  downward. 

Many  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
kiln  building  is  an  art  based  upon 
science.  “Guess  work  does  not  pay.”  If 
a  new  beginner  in  brick  and  tilemaking 
wishes  to  build  his  own  kiln  he  should 
follow  exactly  the  pattern  of  a  kiln 
which  he  knows  has  been  successful  in 
burning  the  same  class  of  goods.  Any 
departure  is  liable  to  cause  serious  loss. 
It  is  impossible,  even  for  an  expert,  to 
give  reliable  information  in  a  case  like 
that  -of  Mr.  Marxer’s  without  drawings 
and  specifications  of  the  kiln  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  ware  to  be 
burned.  Geo.  S.  Tiffany. 


Down  vs.  Up  Draft  Kilns. 

Editor  C lay  -Worker : 

A  few  thoughts  expressed  in  answer 
to  a  burning  question.  After  reading 
J.  W.  Crary,  Sr’s,  article,  on  brick  burn¬ 
ing  and  setting,  in  last  number  of  the 
Cl  ay- Worker,  I  shall  take  up  my  pen, 
and  try  to  enlighten  Mr.  Crary  as  re¬ 
gards  some  things  that  he  seems  to  be 
in  the  dark  about,  in  reference  to  down 
draft  kilns.  And  as  a  basis  of  my  few 
thoughts,  I  shall  quote  a  few  of  Mr. 
Crary’s  words  verbatim  as  found  on 
page  253  of  the  September  number  of 
the  Clay- Worker, which  are  as  follows: 

“The  only  true  criterion  for  a  well 
burned  (up  draft)  brick  kiln  is  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  heat  on  top  of  it,  and 
efflorescence  of  the  oxydized  minerals 
or  salts  in  the  clay;  when  a  kiln  of  brick 
is  well  burned  the  platting  on  top  will 
show  a  sulphuret,  characteristic  of  the 
mineral  salts  in  the  clay  and  the  heat 
under  the  platting  will  be  about  the 
same  in  appearance  as  the  heat  in  the 
arches.  Now  how  all  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  down  draft  kiln  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  in¬ 
structions.” 

Now  in  answer  to  the  above:  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  no  platting  on  a 
down  draft  kiln,  we  cannot  see  the  sul¬ 
phuret,  which  he  speaks  of;  but  that  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  we  cannot  see 
in  a  down  draft  kiln,  that  he  can  see  in 
an  up  draft.  I  just  want  to  make  it 
plain  to  Mr.  Crary  that  a  burner  of  a 
down  draft  kiln  is  no  more  in  the  dark 
as  regards  the  condition  of  his  ware  at 
any  period  of  burning,  than  is  the  burn¬ 
er  of  an  updraft  the  ware  in  his  kiln. 
Mr.  Crary  says  that  in  a  well  burned 
(up  draft)  kiln  the  heat  is  the  same  on 
the  top  under  the  platting  as  in  the 
arches.  Now  for  a  down  draft  kiln  I  will 
just  invert  his  statement,  and  say  that 
one  of  the  true  criterions  for  a  well 
burned  (down  draft)  kiln  is  when  the 
heat  in  the  bottom  is  the  same  as  the 
heat  on  top  of  kiln.  I  say  one  of  the 
true  criterions,  as  you  will  notice  fur¬ 
ther  along  in  this  article,  that  a  burner 
of  a  down  draft  kiln  can  go  by  something 
that  is  probably  more  sure  than  the 
color  of  the  heat,  especially  in  new  clays 
or  clays  that  he  has  never  burned  before. 
When  a  downdraft  kiln  is  built  there  is 
generally  a  small  square  opening  built 
in  the  wall  in  size  from  two  to  four 
inches  square ;  in  round  down  draft  kilns 
two  to  three  openings  are  generally  left, 
and  in  square  down  draft  kilns  one  open¬ 
ing  is  generally  made  at  each  side  of  the 
door,  at  each  end  of  the  kiln,  and  when 
ware  is  set  in  kiln  there  is  a  small  open¬ 
ing  left  running  parallel  through  the 
ware,  to  the  opening  in  the  wall,  and 
also  one  running  through  the  center  of 
kiln  near  the  bottom  to  the  door, 
through  which  kiln  is  filled  and  drawn, 
and  when  door  is  walled  up,  an  opening 
is  left  in  the  scoving  opposite  or  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  opening  in  ware.  Now 
then,  while  kiln  is  being  set  we  cut  up 
one  or  two  brick  in  pieces  3  or  4  inches 
long,  one-half  inch  wide  and  make  a 
small  hole  in  the  same  at  one  end  so  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  them  out  of  kiln 
while  burning.  Now  we  put  some  of 
the  pieces,  commonly  called  trials,  near 


the  top  of  the  kiln  in  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  ware  and  some  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  openings,  then  when  kiln  is  closed 
out  we  build  scoving  at  door  and  are 
ready  to  burn. 

Of  burning  I  shall  not  say  much,  as 
I  just  want  to  show  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  burner  of  a  down  draft  kiln  to 
be  any  more  in  the  dark,  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  heat  in  his  kiln, 
than  a  burner  of  an  up  draft,  so  I  will 
just  say  that  when  the  kiln  is  nearing  a 
finish,  the  burner  of  a  down  draft  can 
see  the  top  or  hottest  part  of  his  kiln  by 
looking  through  the  top  opening,  or  he 
can  go  on  the  crown  of  kiln  and  push  a 
cover  off  one  of  the  cooling  holes  and 
look  on  the  extreme  top,  and  if  he 
wishes  he  can  take  a  brick  out  through 
one  of  these  holes  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
with  handles  made  long,  especially  for 
that  purpose,  that  will  tell  him  just  in 
what  condition  the  kiln  is  in,  in  the 
hottest  place  in  the  kiln.  Then  he  can 
take  a  long  piece  of  quarter  in.  round  or 
square  iron,  and  bend  a  short  hook  on 
one  end,  then  insert  his  rod  in  one  of 
the  openings  and  pull  out  a  trial  from 
both  top  and  bottom  openings,  then  he 
can  compare  top  trial  with  bottom  trial, 
and  then  he  knows  to  a  nicety  just  how 
the  heat  in  top  compares  with  the  heat 
in  the  bottom,  and  can  tell  by  the  trials 
to  a  certainty  just  when  his  kiln  is  done. 
He  can  also  go  by  the  settle,  as  with  an 
iron  rod,  he  can  through  the  cooling 
holes  in  the  crown  of  kiln,  get  the 
amount  of  inches  the  kiln  has  settled. 

In  my  opinion  it  does  not  require  any 
more  vigilant,  skilled  attention,  than  an 
ordinary  updraft,  as  I  think  it  requires 
vigilant  and  skilled  attention  to  make  a 
good  burn  in  either  up  or  down  draft 
kilns.  I  have  set  brick  in  both  up  and 
down  draft  kilns,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
Mr.  Crary’s  views  as  given  in  August 
number  of  Clay-Worker  on  setting  in 
updraft  kilns,  and  will  also  say  that  in 
a  good  many  cases  a  little  more  com¬ 
mon  sense  logic  or  scientific  knowledge 
displayed  in  setting  down  draft  kilns 
would  tend  to  turn  out  better  burns, 
better  ware,  and  go  a  great  way  toward 
making  down  draft  kilns  a  great  deal 
more  successful  than  they  are  now.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  I  think  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  down  draft 
and  continuous  kilns  will  supersede  the 
up  drafts  in  all  yards  where  clay  is  in 
abundance  enough  to  warrant  the  cost 
to  erect  the  same,  except  in  small  towns 
where  the  trade  would  not  warrant  so 
great  an  outlay  of  money,  and  before  I 


close  I  want  to  say  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  down  draft  kilns,  as  in  all 
things  else.  Even  we  mortals  are  not 
perfect. 

In  my  judgment  a  great  many  good 
kilns  are  made  expensive  by  being  half 
built  in  the  first  start.  Now,  for  instance, 
take  a  yard  that  intends  to  manufacture 
all  fine  pressed  ware;  the  kilns  are  built 
to  be  permanent  and  generally  the  floor 
of  kilns  are  in  good  condition  the  first 
time.  They  are  set  nice  and  level,  as 
they  should  be,  but  after  one  or  two 
burns  we  find  they  are  becoming  un¬ 
level;  so  after  3  or  4  burns  they  must 
be  refloored,  or  the  ware  is  being  dam¬ 
aged  by  setting  on  &n  unlevel  floor.  As 
a  rule  the  floors  are  put  in  without  any 
prepared  foundation,  while,  if  in  putting 
in  the  floors  the  ground  had  been 
thrown  out  one  or  two  feet  deeper,  and 
that  filled  in  with  refuse,  old  bricks  and 
bats,  and  grouted  with  cement,  and  then 
the  floor  laid  on  this  foundation  with 
good,  non-shrinking  fire  brick,  in  thin 
mortar  joints,  the  probability  is  that  the 
floor  would  be  level  for  years.  The  old 
adage  says:  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Well,  I  must  stop  or  my  few  thoughts 
will  become  many,  and,  methinks,  the 
waste  basket  is  not  far  away. 

Geo.  D.  Herrold. 

The  Business  Condition  of  the  Country. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

If  a  man  in  ordinary  health  is  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  convulsions  which 
threaten  his  life,  the  first  duty  of  those 
interested  in  him  is  to  render  such  help 
as  will  afford  immediate  relief.  In 
most  cases  this  will  consist  merely  in 
giving  the  patient  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  such  vigorous  chafing  as  will  restore 
the  normal  circulation  of  the  vital 
forces.  Of  course  a  physician  should  be 
called,  but  when  he  comes,  unless  he 
knows  with  reasonable  certainty  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  attack  he  can 
do  little  better  than  has  already  been 
done;  hence,  after  applying  remedies 
for  immediate  relief  he  will  direct  his 
diagnosis  to  ascertaining  the  immediate 
and  remote  causes,  and  prescribe  to 
remove  these,  while  seeking  to  repair 
the  system  in  the  present  case. 

The  business  of  our  country  is  badly 
deranged.  To  say  that  we  are  barely 
surviving  a  most  violent  period  of  finan¬ 
cial  convulsion,  with  only  the  least, 
possible  improvement  to  date  is  to  state 
the  exact  situation.  Immediate  health 
and  vigor  are  not  to  be  expected,  and 
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permanent  health  can  not  be  restored 
without  the  removal  of  the  cause  or 
causes,  hence  every  prescription  should 
have  an  eye  to  more  than  temporary 
relief. 

No  twelve-month  in  our  national  his¬ 
tory  has  ever  witnessed  such  a  transition 
from  exceptional  prosperity  in  all  lines 
of  business  to  the  very  border  of  univer¬ 
sal  bankruptcy.  A  year  ago  factories 
and  forges  and  farms  were  all  astir  with 
profitable  industry,  and  the  masses  were 
enjoying  a  prosperity  never  surpassed 
before,  but  almost  simultaneously  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  commercial  and 
productive  industries  of  the  country 
were  in  financial  convulsions.  Why  all 
this?  In  the  hypothetical  case  of  con¬ 
vulsions  we  have  introduced,  the  first 
question  the  wise  physician  asks  is: 
“What  has  he  been  eating?  How  has 
he  been  living?”  He  knows  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  this  sudden  derangement 
of  the  system. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  body 
politic  to  ask  on  what  meat  our  Caesar 
has  been  feeding  that  he  has  suddenly 
grown  so  sick  ?  Whatever  part  the  fear 
of  a  disturbance  of  values  by  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  may  play,  or  whatever  the 
arbitrary  purchase  and  coinage  of  a 
given  amount  of  silver  per  month  may 
have  to  do  with  the  panic,  congress,  now 
in  session,  may  furnish  temporary  relief; 
but  is  there  not  a  cause  back  of  these 
which  sustains  to  the  condition  of  aflairs 
the  relation  which  a  miasmatic  atmos¬ 
phere  does  to  the  ague,  rendering  these 
economic  measures  the  occasion,  not 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance? 

Space  will  not  permit  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  influences  which  have 
contributed  to  the  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  country  which  has 
caused  these  business  convulsions.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  no  governmental 
policy,  actual  or  threatened,  could  have 
brought  about  the  financial  condition 
which  has  obtained  these  six  months,  if 
the  nation’s  system  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  methods  of  business  and 
of  living  that  are  in  violation  of  whole¬ 
some  laws  of  commercial  life.  The 
eating  of  a  ripe  apple,  itself  not  merely 
harmless  but  healthful,  has  often  caused 
convulsions,  but  the  system  had  been 
previously  debilitated  by  a  disregard  of 
the  known  laws  of  health.  The  apple 
may  have  been  the  occasion  but  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  ' 

More  than  once  the  Clay-Workkr 
has  referred  to  dangers  lurking  in  the 
system  of  trusts  and  combines  under 


which  every  profitable  industry  is  now 
conducted.  Individualism  in  any  line 
of  business  which  yields  good  revenues 
is  now  unknown.  Not  only  have  the 
big  railroads  absorbed  all  the  little 
roads  into  great  “systems,”  but  the  sev¬ 
eral  “systems”  have  combined  in  traffic 
associations  to  regulate  rates  and  other¬ 
wise  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  cap¬ 
ital  at  the  expense  of  the  millions.  In 
the  same  line  the  employes  of  railroads 
have  their  combines.  The  switchmen 
have  their  unions  and  the  brakemen 
theirs,  and  the  firemen  and  engineers 
and  conductors  all  have  theirs, and  then 
these  are  “amalgamated”  into  one,  so 
that  the  head  can  tie  up  any  railroad,  a 
thousand  miles  away,  for  causes  not 
affectinga  hundred  men  except  through 
“sympathy.”  The  sugar  which  sweetens 
the  poor  man’s  coffee  and  the  whiskey 
which  makes  men  poor;  the  shoes  the 
poor  man  wears  and  the  doctor  that 
feels  his  pulse  when  sick,  and  the 
books  and  papers  he  reads,  as  well  as 
the  house  he  lives  in  are  all  under  the 
control  of  combines,  and  yet  not  over 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  consumers  of  the 
outputs  of  these  monopolies  belong  to 
these  un-American  organizations.  They 
are  not  even  allowed  to  engage  in  any 
of  the  industries  they  control  if  they 
want  to.  There  is  no  longer  any  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  any  of  the  profitable  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  therefore,  when  such  a 
combination  of  interests  must  result  in 
just  such  a  condition  as  is  now  confront¬ 
ing  us,  and  we  suggest  this  as  the.  under¬ 
lying  cause  of  our  present  financial 
troubles,  at  least  as  a  chief  cause. 

Does  the  reader  ask  what  I  propose  to 
about  it  ?  I  ask  in  return,  what  can  we 
do?  Perhaps  nothing  more  than  the 
old  fashioned  doctors  used  to  say  of  the 
ague :  “Let  it  run  its  course.”  If  men 
will  live  in  miasmatic  districts  they 
must  shake  periodically  with  the  ague, 
but  the  ague  grows  less  annoying  as  the 
swamps  are  drained,  but  the  experience 
of  wearing  out  the  miasm  is  not  to  be 
coveted.  The  present  indications  are 
that  at  least  this  cause  for  the  condition 
of  trade  that  breeds  panic  is  near  its 
end.  A  few  factories  are  reopening,  but 
they  are  all  to  be  uncontrolled  by  com¬ 
bines,  and  all  at  greatly  reduced 
expenses,  so  that  their  products  are 
likely  to  reach  consumers  at  prices  that 
will  enable  the  uncombined  to  purchase 
and  use  them.  As  we  write,  the  news 
comes  that  the  great  Carnegie  works  in 
and  near  Pittsburgh  are  again  closed, 


with  a  notice  that 'they  will  not  be 
opened  again  until  they  can  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  combinations. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  have  a 
confidential  word  with  the  readers  of 
the  Clay-Worker.  Keep  in  good  heart. 
The  sun  will  be  as  bright  next  season  as 
ever  it  was,  and  seed  time  and  harvest 
will  continue,  and  there  will  still  be  a 
demand  for  brick  at  remunerative  prices. 
Advertise  freely,  use  the  most  approved 
machinery,  take  the  Clay  Worker,  and 
consult  its  pages,  to  know  what  it  is 
and  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  at  the 
next  election  and  all  subsequent  elec¬ 
tions,  vote  your  sentiments,  after  study¬ 
ing  the  issues  involved,  but  vole  so  that 
you  may  be  counted,  voting  with  your 
neighbors,  and  not  going  in  a  gang  by 
yourselves  on  some  private  crotchet; 
read  good  books,  go  to  church,  pay  your 
taxes  and  you  may  be  sure  that  this 
country  is  not  going  head  foremost  into 
destruction,  whether  congress  repeals 
this  law  or  that,  or  repeals  nothing. 

Timothy  Todwin. 

v 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

The  brick  manufacturers  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  have  pursued  a  creditable 
and  courageous  policy  during  the  past 
few  months  of  financial  and  commercial 
depression,  by  keeping  their  yards  go¬ 
ing.  They  have  not  been  crowding 
work,  but  have  kept  at  work,  accumu¬ 
lating  stock,  in  anticipation  of  a  change. 
This  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  work¬ 
ers,  who  -otherwise  would  have  been 
thrown  into  idleness  The  prospects 
just  at  this  time  are  not  very  flattering, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  several  manu¬ 
facturers  to  keep  in  part  operation,  at 
least,  and  accumulate  brick  for  future 
demand. 

Building  operations  for  the  past  few 
months  have  been  retarded  somewhat 
by  unfavorable  conditions,  and  even  at 
this  time  there  is  a  hesitancy  displayed 
about  entering  upon  large  operations 
even  where  well  backed  with  capital. 

William  Conway  is  running  his  large 
yard  full  time,  and  intends  to  increase, 
rather  than  decrease  his  production. 

Thos.  B.  McAvoy,  who  has  two  large 
yards,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  brick 
per  year,  has  already  sold  and  delivered 
oyer  20,000,000,  and  has  the  remainder 
sold  to  good  parties. 

Murell  Dobbins,  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  brick  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  has  sold  his  entire  stock,  and 
has  but  few  brick  to  offer  to  the  trade. 
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He  has  several  large  capacity  brick 
machines  and  is  operating  them  full 
time.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Master  Builders’ Exchange, 
has  control  of  four  of  the  largest  brick¬ 
yards  around  this  city.  He  is  a  busy 
man,  being  director  of  several  financial 
institutions,  and  his  name  is  occasion¬ 
ally  whispered  in  political  circles,  in 
connection  with  office  holding;  but  he 
has  no  tastes  that  way. 

President  Webster,  of  the  Jarden  Brick 
Company,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
situation,  and  thinks  there  will  be  very 
little  brick  carried  over  to  another  sea¬ 
son, — that  is,  stock  of  a  good  quality. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  brick  made 
and  laid  in  this  city,  our  historian, 
William  Smith,  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Company,  estimates  that  the  bricklayers 
of  Philadelphia  lay  525,000,000  brick 
annually.  This  does  not,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  the  large  cargoes  and  carloads  of 
brick  shipped  to  the  South,  and  to  for¬ 
eign  parts. 

Railroads,  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
are  doing  a  largely  increased  business 
in  transporting  brick.  Our  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  in  pressed,  mottled 
and  other  fine  brick,  is  on  the  increase. 

Charters  have  been  issued  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  to  the  Inter-State  Vitrified  Brick 
&  Paving  Company,  of  Philadelphia; 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  and  to  the  Sandy 
Ridge  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Altoona; 
capital  $50,000. 

The  meeting  of  the  pottery  manufac¬ 
turers,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  at  Washington,  was  a  very 
agreeable  affair,  but  the  outcome  may 
not  be  so  agreeable.  The  Committee 
heard  the  manufacturers  patiently, asked 
a  good  many  questions,  and  appeared 
to  entertain  no  special  hostility  to  that 
industry. 

Allen  B.  Rorke  secured  the  contract 
for  the  Bourse  Building,  which  is  to 
cost  $1,300,000.  The  contract  will  be 
broken  up  among  sub-contractors,  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  expecting  to  receive  their 
slice,  inside  of  a  month.  There  will  be 
25,000,000  brick  in  the  building. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
exhibits  at  the  Master  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change,  in  this  city,  is  that  of  the  Eastern 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
which  consists  of  a  choice  collection  of 
brick,  variously  shaped  and  colored. 
The  styles  shown  are  now  being  largely 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
company  has  branch  offices  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  The  total  produc¬ 


tion  per  annum  is  288,000,000  brick. 
The  Eastern  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of 
Winslow,  N.  J.,  is  also  coming  forward. 
Its  production  is  a  high  grade  of  orna¬ 
mental  brick  in  buffi,  gray,  Pompeiian 
and  mottled;  the  output  is  at  present 
10,000,000  brick  per  annum. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK — A  LUSTY  IN¬ 
FANT  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  what  is  known 
as  paving  brick,  has  within  a  few  years 
become  a  distinct  industry.  It  has 
grown  to  large  proportions,  requiring 
millions  of  dollars  of  capital.  Chemical 
discoveries,- supplemented  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  and  methods  of 
burning,  have  made  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce,  from  some  kinds  of  clay,  brick 
which  rival  granite  in  hardness,  and  yet* 
the  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  The  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the 
industry  has  a  great  future.  The  brick 
made  ten  years  ago,  withstood  a  pressure 
of  from  500  to  4,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Paving  brick  are  now  turned  out 
which  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  press¬ 
ure  of  22,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  chemical  combination  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  develop  this  enormous 
capacity  for  resistance.  Anon. 


The  Enameling  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  notice  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Clay-Worker  an  article  on 
“Enamelel  Brick,’’  written  by  “I.  H.,”  in 
which  he  mentions  a  certain  “feeling  of 
disappointment”  over  the  absence  of  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  on  former  articles. 

I  think  his  point  well  taken  and  con¬ 
sequently  propose  to  allay  that  feeling 
of  disappointment  to  the  best  of  my 
abililty,  so  far  as  the  present  series  is 
concerned  and  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  his  challenge  is  given, 
and  shall  also  expect  to  receive  some 
friendly  blows  in  return. 

We  may  also  stir  up  some  new  cham¬ 
pion  who  will  enter  the  lists  to  conquer, 
or  be  conquered. 

I  notice  that  a  certain  New  Jersey  in¬ 
fant  is  casually  mentioned.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  his  nibs  from  Jersey, 
but  I  once  met  his  brother  over  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  and  died 
several  years  ago.  He  was  a  promising 
youth  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  understand  the  proper  method  of 
caring  for  him,  and  he  died  a  violent 
death  before  he  had  fairly  opened  his 
eyes  on  the  world. 

The  method  of  enameling  the  white 
hard  brick  and  also  burning  biscuit  and 


gloss  I  will  pass.  I  have  made  brick  in 
that  way  but  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  my 
ignorance  by  saying  too  much  about 
them. 

The  “new  dip”  process  is  in  the  same 
boat  and  I  would  not  consider  it  at  all  a 
safe  method  to  adopt  as  it  introduces 
another  coating  on  the  face  of  the  brick, 
thereby  increasing  the  tendency  to  peel 
under  the  action  of  the  weather. 

If  the  face  of  the  brick  is  properly 
prepared  it  will  be  smooth  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes  without  introduc¬ 
ing  this  extra  element  of  danger. 

That  portion  of  the  article  in  which 
he  refers  to  “the  crock  glaze  theory,  and 
the  frit  glaze  craze,”  etc.,  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  by  all  intending 
enameled  brick  manufacturers  for  he 
says  truly,  “The  proper  enamel  for  brick 
will  not  flow  or  run  at  all,  no  matter 
what  position  it  may  have  in  the  kiln, 
or  how  hard  it  may  be  burned.” 

So  far  “I.  H.,”  and  I  have  gotten  along 
very  well  together  but  we  will  hope  for 
better  luck  next  time.  Opake. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Business,  both  in  the  sewer  pipe  and 
fire  brick  lines,  has  improved  considera¬ 
bly  since  my  last  letter.  There  is  now 
not  an  idle  plant  in  the  valley,  while  a 
month  ago  fully  two-thirds  of  them 
were  closed  down.  These  works  are  of 
course  not  all  running  to  their  full 
capacity;  but  all  are  making  and  ship¬ 
ping  some  ware.  The  workmen  have 
all  accepted  a  reduction  of  from  ten  (o 
fifteen  per  cent.  Nothing  would  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  clay  industry  of  this 
valley  at  present  as  a  rise  in  the  Ohio  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  Many  of  the  works 
depend  largely  on  the  river  as  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  when  the  river  is 
navigable  they  can  sell  their  products 
with  a  good  profit  in  southern  markets; 
while  if  they  are  required  to  ship  by 
rail  the  high  freight  rates  exclude  them. 
No  business  has  shown  its  soundness 
better  than  the  brick  and  sewer  pipe  in¬ 
dustry  ;  during  the  financial  stringency 
all  in  this  valley  have  safely  weathered 
the  storm. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McClave,  receiver  of  The 
Toronto  Pottery  Co.,  Toronto,,  Ohio,  has 
submitted  the  following  statement  of 
the  affairs  of  that  concern.  “On  August 
1893,  the  undersigned  was  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  qualified  as  the  receiver 
of  the  Toronto  Pottery  Co.,  and  is 
under  bond  of  $50,000.  After  having 
completed  a  careful  inventory  of  the 
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property  of  the  company  makes  the 
following  statement  of  its  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities  : 

ASSETS. 

Pottery  plant  and  real  estate..!  77,181.40 
Blocks,  cases,  molds,  saggers, 


etc .  15,757.36 

Accounts  receivable.. .  26,853.74 

Merchandise .  42,974.11 


Total .  162,766.64 

LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable .  76,509.93 

Accounts  payable  .  15,757.36 

Pay  roll  July  29 .  562.02 

Bonds  outstanding  .  6,500.00 


Total  .  89,277.96 


The  Court  ordered  that  the  receiver 
should  proceed  at  once  to, finish  all  ware 
and  material  in  process  of  manufacture 
and  convert  same  together  with  stock 
of  manufactured  ware  on  hands  into 
cash  as  rapidly  as  the  business  would 
permit,  collect  all  outstanding  debts 
and  pay  the  liabilities  of  the  company. 
Pursuant  to  the  above  order  the  receiv¬ 
er  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  settlement. 

The  works  of  the  Vulcan  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio  are  running  to 
their  full  capacity.  They  are  furnish- 
paving  brick  for  an  immense  contract 
at  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Freshwater  the  well-known  pav¬ 
ing  contractor  of  New  Cumberland,  W. 
Va.,  has  just  completed  a  large  paving 
contract  in  Braddock,  Pa.  Mr.  Fresh¬ 
water  is  one  of  the  few  paving  contrac¬ 
tors  who  makes  his  own  brick.  He  con¬ 
sumes  almost  the  entire  product  of  his 
Lone  Star  Brick  Works  at  Andersons, 
W.  Va. 

The  Pioneer  Pottery  Co.’s  plant  at 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  in  full  being  managed  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  receiver  has  made  a  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangement  with  the  men  regard¬ 
ing  their  compensation  for  their  labor. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  reduction  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  receiver,  they  agree  to 
work  one  week  free,  which  in  a  certain 
time  will  be  equivalent  to  the  reduction 
demanded.  They  also  permit  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  retain  forty  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings  at  each  pay  day  for  the  next 
thirty  days.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  a  long  and  steady  run. 

The  city  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  just  let 
the  contract  for  800,000  repressed  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  to  the  Barnard  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  of  that  city. 


The  much  talked  of  patent  continu¬ 
ous  brick  kiln,  built  by  the  Jno.  Porter 
Co.,  at  their  Clifton  works  in  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  a  gigantic  affair;  over 
2,000,000  brick  being  consumed  in  its 
construction,  and  costing  over  $20,000. 
Some  of  the  walls  are  13  feet  thick — 
three  of  brick  on  each  side,  and  the  space 
between  filled  with  clay.  The  capacity 
of  the  same  is  500,000.  It  will  be  three- 
fourths  filled  before  the  kiln  is  fired, 
and  then  the  firing  will  be  continuous! 
from  the  manner  of  its  construction  it 
may  be  fired,  filled  and  drawn  without 
cessation.  If  it  is  a  success,  and  this  is 
almost  assured,  it  will  be  an  immense 
fuel  and  time  saver. 

,  Buckeye. 


IN  THE  COURTS. 

A  Tiffin,  Ohio,  special  to  the  Cleveland 
Plaindealer,  of  September  27th,  has  the 
following:  “Judge  John  McCauley  ard 
John  M.  Beckley  have  enjoined  the  city 
council  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  from  using  the 
Mack  block  in  paving  North  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  and  their  petition  charges 
that  corrupt  methods  were  employed  by 
the  John  Porter  company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Mack  block,  to  secure  its 
adoption.  M.  L.  Albright,  member  of 
the  city  council  and  proprietor  of  a 
grocery  store,  states  that  the  Porter 
company’s  representative,  Thomas 
McConville,  offered  him  $1,000  to  vote 
for  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
adopting  the  Mack  block.  Judge 
Schaulfelberger  has  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  and  it  is  expected  that  inter¬ 
esting  developments  will  be  made  if  the 
case  is  ever  heard  on  its  merits.  G.  B. 
Boren,  manager  of  the  John  Porter  works 
after  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
publication,  said  that  he  had  already 
telegraphed  to  the  company’s  attorney 
in  Tiffin  to  bring  suit  for  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  against  Schaulfelberger. 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Mess.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 
have  out  a  new  and  handsome  catalogue 
of  brickmaking  machinery,  including 
their  well-known  Horizontal  Stock  Brick 
Machine,  Mould  Sanders,  Disintegrators 
and  a  new  line  of  stiff  clay  machinery. 
Also  a  family  of  pug  mills,  together  with 
the  .  most  approved  conveyors,  dump 
cars,  tile  trucks,  brick  moulds  and 
trucks — in  short,  a  complete  line  of 
brickyard  supplies.  Write  them  for  a 
copy. 


A  BRICK  ANTIQUE. 

On  a  preceding  page  we  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  an  old  brick  castle, 
•  which  is  one  of  the  historic  monuments 
of  France;  which  means  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  under  the  control  of* the  govern¬ 
ment.  For  while  it  may  be  owned  and 
occupied  as  a  private  residence,  or  a 
public  museum,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  the  structure  itself  is  controlled  by 
the  French  government.  Say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  private  individual  wished  to 
make  an  addition  on  the  blank  wall 
shown  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
the  government  would  say,  no.  If 
this  same  individual  wished  to  make 
a  change  in  the  roof,  he  would  be 
met  with  the  same  sort  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  If  he  desired  to  remove  the 
little  chapel,  which  is  shown  as  a  part 
of  the  structure  on  the  right,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  heed  his  demands. 
It  must  be  preserved  exactly  as  it  stands, 
and  as  it  has  stood  for  over  four  hundred 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  not 
allow  it  to  fall  into  decay.  If  the  owner 
chooses  not  to  occupy  it,  he  dare  not 
neglect  it.  If  there  is  a  decay  in  the 
stone  work  in  any  part,  he  must  remove 
that  piece  and  put  new  stone  in  place 
of  the  old.  However,  he  must  preserve 
the  same  form  and  design  that  belong 
to  that  part  of  the  original  structure.  If 
a  bit  of  the  ceiling  falls  into  decay,  a 
ceiling  of  the  same  design  as  the  old 
must  take  its  place.  Thus  the  historic 
monuments  of  France  are  preserved. 
They  are  under  the  general  charge  of  a 
commission  who  have  visited  various 
structures,  churches, chapels,  cathedrals, 
public  and  private  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  which  belong  to  the  earlier  period, 
and  say  whether  or  not  they  shall  come 
under  care  of  the  government.  It  may 
be  unfortunate  for  the  individual  in 
some  instances  that  this  is  true,  but  it 
is  a  great  kindness,  and  shows  great 
consideration  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Count  of  Paris  who  owns  a  chateau 
at  Amboise  was  recently  ordered  by  the 
government  to  make  extensive  repairs 
to  that  great  structure,  such  as  will  cost 
several  thousand  dollars.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  distinguished  gentleman 
is  an  exile  from  France  now  living  in 
England,  he  must  go  on  with  the  work 
though  he  cannot  oversee  it,  indeed  is 
denied  all  privileges  in  connection 
therewith  excepting  the  payment  of  the 
bills.  This  is  an  interesting  feature  of 
French  government  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  our  own  “free  for  all.” 
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THE  WORK  HABIT. 


In  another  column  we  announce  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
co-worker,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Merwin.  A 
doctor  would  doubtless  give  a  specific 
name  for  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
demise,  but  we  fear  that,  in  truth,  he 
died  of  over  work.  He  poured  himself 
into  his  business,  the  business  was  the 
better  for  it,  but  it  furnished  him  noth¬ 
ing  adequate  in  place  of  the  strength 
which  he  gave  it.  Business  receives,  in 
this  way,  but  it  gives  nothing  out. 

Mr.  Merwin  had  great  energy  and  a 
full  brain  to  contribute  to  it.  He  sought 
the  chance  to  work,  the  chance  to  do 
business.  This  was  his  natural  impulse. 
It  finally  became  a  fixed  habit,  the  work 
habit,  and  a  continuous  draining  process. 
We  have  the  results  of  the  business 
work  on  one  hand,  and  the  death  of  a 
man  at  forty-six  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this.  He  was  a 
man  capable  of  great  enjoyment  outside 
of  his  business,  but  this  habit  controlled 
him.  He  was  a  man  intemperate  only 
in  work,  in  the  display  of  business  en¬ 
ergy.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
following  in  the  same  path  should  take 
heed,  lest  this  American  work  habit 
shortens  their  days  of  usefulness.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  subordinates  with 
a  part  of  the  responsibilities  and  so  re¬ 
lieve  yourself  of  excessive  work  and 
worry.  Better  let  the  business  suffer  a 


little  than  to  weaken  your  own  vitality 
by  the  work  habit.  The  sacrifice  is  too 
great. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in 
1876,  Germany  discovered  that  she  was 
behind  other  great  powers  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  One  of  her  commissioners,  who 
first  sent  this  word  home,  was  rebuked. 
He  insisted  on  this  point,  said  “Come 
to  the  Exposition  yourselves;  see  what 
America,  France  and  England  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  comparison  will  not  be  favor¬ 
able  to  ourselves.”  The  influence  of 
this  commissioner  was  finally  such  that 
great  trade  schools  were  organized. 
Special  incentive  was  given  to  technical 
work,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  stepped  ahead  of  Great 
Britain,  has  excelled  France  in  some 
respects,  and  has  added  greatly  to  her 
revenue  during  recent  years.  She  has 
done  more  than  this  which  has  benefited 
the  government  in  a  general  way.  She 
has  furnished  highly  skillful  mechanics 
and  trades  people  to  other  countries. 
Many  of  the  best  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  world  are  the  product  of 
these  German  polytechnic  schools. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  this.  There  is  one 
which  comes  home  to  the  brickmaker. 
We  have  made  great  advances  in  me¬ 
chanical  ways.  We  have  not,  however, 
formulated  our  knowledge.  That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  There  has  always 
been  more  or  less  of  agitation  on  this 
subject  through  this  journal  and  the 
National  Association.  As  countries  grow 
older,  as  competition  increases  and 
profits  less,  trade  schools  and  organiza¬ 
tion  in  that  way  become  imperative. 
Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved  to 
the  brickmakers  through  work  of  this 
character. 


THE  PERFECT  BRICK. 

A  correspondent  who,  no  doubt,  has 
been  pouring  over  the  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  259  of  September  Clay- 
Worker,  under  the  above  head,  asks  us 
to  define  “The  perfect  brick.” 

Brick  that  are  uniform  in  size  and 
color,  of  a  hard,  even  texture  and  with 
sharp  angles  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  perfect,  and  yet  literally  may  be 
far  from  it. 

The  hand  or  the  mind  has  never 
reached  that  state  of  development  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  thing. 
The  world  is  not  organized  on  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  there  is  an  end  of  progress 


and  improvement,  the  world  will  become 
very  uninteresting.  As  to  a  brick,  it 
may  be  beautiful  as  to  color,  homogene¬ 
ous  as  to  structure,  and  meet  our  present 
ideals  as  to  form.  Practically,  it  may 
suit  all  of  the  present  requirements,  but 
that  is  not  perfection.  We  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  perfect  brick.  We  cannot 
describe  that  which  the  mind  cannot 
grasp.  The  word  perfect  is  an  ideal  ex¬ 
pression.  There  is  nothing  practical 
with  which  to  illustrate  it. 


DANGER  TO  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Competition  is  naturally  most  severe 
in  dull  times.  At  the  time  when  orga¬ 
nization  could  do  the  most  good,  it  is 
most  in  jeopardy.  It  takes  more  stami¬ 
na  to  stand  up  to  one’s  promises  and  to 
do  the  right  thing  when  business  is  dull 
and  trade  is  slack,  than  it  does  at  other 
times  when  money  and  business  are 
easier.  Local  trade  organizations,  build¬ 
ers’  exchanges,  and  associations  of  like 
character,  have  a  more  difficult  time  to 
keep  their  members  in  line  at  such  a 
time  as  this  than  during  other  more 
prosperous  periods.  What  is  most  need¬ 
ed  now  is  “sand,”  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
reliance  in  one  another.  Build  together 
for  mutual  benefit.  Remember  an  in¬ 
jury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  So  stand 
together  and  the  business  will  be  more 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

INVENTION  OR  BUSINESS. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  illustrates  more  clearly 
than  that  business  sagacity  and  organi¬ 
zation  take  the  place  over  and  above  the 
faculty  of  invention.  It  is  popular  and 
pleasant  for  us  to  give  the  inventor  the 
great  credit  and  hope  that  he  will  have 
a  great  profit;  while,  in  truth,  there  is 
really  very  little  invention,  or  very  little 
of  complete  invention,  by  one  man. 
The  locomotive  exhibit  at  Chicago  shows 
that.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
people  working  on  a  locomotive  before 
Stephenson’s  success.  Stephenson  took 
ideas  which  he  was  able  to  find,  put 
them  together  in  good  form,  and  made 
a  substantial  business  success.  There 
was  little  of  invention  in  his  work  ;  it 
was  largely  the  work  of  accumulation. 
He  had  the  shrewdness  and  the  business 
genius  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
good  ideas  from  bad  ones.  Whether 
they  were  his  own  or  not,  he  successfully 
put  them  together  and  made  a  substan¬ 
tial  business  success.  The  development 
of  brick  machinery  is  a  good  deal  along 
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the  same  lines.  A  great  many  people 
have  each  done  a  little,  so  that  at  this 
time  we  have  many  successful  machines, 
many  of  them  embodying  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  ideas  and  constructed  more  or  less 
successfully.  It  is  the  organization  of 
ideas,  their  proper  culmination,  their 
arrangement  in  business  form,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  plants  to  make  these 
machines,  that  counts.  Splendid  ideas 
have  been  declared  worthless  because 
they  did  not  have  the  business  push  be¬ 
hind  them.  There  are  men  in  this 
country  who  have  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  inventors  who  in  truth  have  very 
few  mechanical  ideas,  certainly  none 
which  are  distinctively  their  own.  They 
have  the  organizing  quality  which 
enables  them  to  look  around,  gather 
together  that  which  is  good,  put  it  in 
form  that  it  will  sell  and  bring  good 
results  for  other  people. 

BRICK  MEASUREMENT. 

An  article  in  September  Clay- Worker 
showed  as  clearly  as  possible  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  differences  which  exist  in 
the  matter  of  measurement  of  brick 
work  ;  not  that  there  was  confusion  in 
the  article  itself  or  in  the  method  of  ex¬ 
pression,  but  rather  an  indication  of 
confusion  in  the  methods  of  measuring. 
The  plan,  as  therein  outlined,  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  advantageous. 
The  method  in  use  in  this  section  is 
clearly  different  from  that,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  is  personal  prejudice  alone 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  use  of  our 
methods  in  this  section  which  leads  us 
to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  measuring  brick. 

With  us,  the  calculations  are  all  made 
on  the  basis  of  surface  feet,  and  calcu¬ 
lating  seven  and  one-half  brick  to  each 
foot  square  and  four  inches,  or  each 
course,  in  thickness.  A  twelve-inch 
wall  would  contain  three  layers  of  brick. 
Hence  the  surface  foot  would  be  esti¬ 
mated  as  having  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  brick,  a  nine-inch  wall  as  having 
fifteen  brick,  an  eighteen-inch  wall  as 
having  thirty.  Thus,  for  each  course  in 
thickness,  seven  and  one-half  brick  per 
superficial  foot  makes  an  easy  calcula¬ 
tion.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  get  the 
surface  feet  and  then  to  make  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  according  to  the  formula  as 
above  indicated.  This  saves  the  trouble 
of  throwing  the  wall  into  cubic  feet,  and 
we  believe  in  that  way  reduces  the 
liability  to  error  at  least  one-third,  in 
that  the  operations  in  the  calculations 
are,  to  that  extent,  less  numerous. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  particu¬ 
lar  reason  why  the  method  of  measuring 
brick  should  be  uniform,  or,  as  far  as  we 
know,  why  any  of  the  methods  previously 
outlined  need  be  changed.  When  a 
certain  section  has  assumed  a  habit, 
people  all  understand  it  and  the  eflort 
of  bringing  about  a  change  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  annoying,  and  brings  very 
little  satisfaction  to  any  one.  There  are 
some  of  us,  however,  who  like  to  be  re¬ 
forming  and  agitating  at  all  times. 
There  is  more  satisfaction  in  the  act 
itself  than  there  is  in  the  the  desire  to 
do  something  which  really  needs  to  be 
done.  Our  methods  of  measuring  brick 
where  it  relates  to  the  counting  corners 
double,  the  girthing  of  chimneys  and 
projections,  the  figuring  in  of  certain 
size  openings,  and  all  that,  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  because  every  one  understands  them 
and  appreciates  why  the  measuring  is 
done  just  in  that  way.  There  are  those 
who  would  favor  calculations  by  kiln 
count.  This  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
and  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  laying  brick  under  different, 
circumstances,  while  at  present  the 
methods  of  measurement  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  same  price  per  thousand  may 
be  used  throughout  the  entire  building, 
except  where  there  is  a  radical  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  brick,  or  a  radi¬ 
cal  difference  in  the  material  used. 
However,  the  system  of  measurement 
applies  under  any  circumstances,  and 
because  it  is  well  known  and  thoroughly 
understood  no  one  cares  to  change  it. 

OUR  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

On  a  preceding  page  we  present  to 
our  readers  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
P.  L.  Simpson,  President  of  the  Simpson 
Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Simpson 
is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
brickmaking  craft  throughout  the  land. 
He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  press  brickmaking  machinery,  hav¬ 
ing  started  in  Minneapolis  in  1885.  At 
first,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  he  met 
with  many  difficulties  that  would  have 
discouraged  one  of  less  determined  and 
hopeful  nature.  Steady,  untiring  eflort 
finally  resulted  in  success,  and  the 
Simpson  Press  is  now  recognized  by  the 
trade  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
its  brave  inventor  is  on  the  broad  high¬ 
way  of  prosperity.  He  says  that  there 
are  now  more  money-making  dry  press 
plants  using  the  Simpson  than  any 
other  press,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Mr.  Simpson  has  achieved  a  notable  and 
praiseworthy  success. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 

No  matter  what  it  may  have  cost, 

A  trade  neglected  is  soon  lost. 

—Fame. 

Belmont  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Tile  Works 
are  running  again. 

Cole  &  Barnum  are  still  making  brick 
at  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 

The  Trojan  Brick  Works  at  Vance, 
Kan.,  has  resumed  operations. 

Law  &  Deveny,  brick  manufacturers 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  has  resumed  work. 

The  Liberty  Brick  Manufacturing  Co., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  incorporated. 

The  Orangeburgh  (S.  C.)  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  have  commenced  work  again. 

J.  E.  Kennedy,  Caledonia,  Mich.,  wants 
to  purchase  a  horse  power  tile  machine. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  is 
in  the  market  for  flower  pot  machinery. 

A  tile  factory  will  be  established  at 
Landowne,  Ind.  C.  B.  Reed  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

A  company  will  be  organized  at  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
from  shale. 

The  Elizabeth,  (N.  J.)  Pottery  works 
has  resumed  operations  with  a  full  force 
of  employes. 

Thos.  L.  Frederick,  a  well  known  pot¬ 
ter  of  East  Liverpool  dropped  dead  on  ' 
the  street  the  22nd  ult. 

C.  Glimpse  contemplates  moving  his 
brick  plant  from  Kappa,  to  Carlock,  Ill., 
and  enlarging  same. 

Criswell  &  Sons,  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
will  equip  their  brick  works  with  the 
latest  improved  machinery. 

The  Pioneer  Pottery,  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
has  commenced  running  their  works 
again  with  a  full  force  of  hands. 

M.  T.  Patten  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Rantoul  Brick  and  Tile  Works  at 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  to  J.  B.  Menley. 

The  Mackey  BrickWorks  at  Calaveras, 
Texas,  that  has  been  closed  nearly  all 
summer,  has  resumed  operations. 

The  Stanley  MTg.  Co.,  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  has  been  organized  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  Capital  stock 
$50,000. 

Curry  &  Peoples’  brick  and  tile  works 
at  Aurora,  Ill.,  were  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  21st  ult.  They  will  rebuild 
at  once. 

Mr.  Grayson  employed  at  the  Vitrified 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  was 
quite  seriously  injured  by  being  caught 
Continued  on  Page  370. 
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the  old  swimmin’-hole !  whare  the  crick  so  still  and  deep 
Looked  like  a  baby-river  that  was  layin’  half  asleep, 

And  the  gurgle  of  worker  round  the  drift  jest  below 
Hounded  like  the  laugh  of  something  we  ono’t  ust  to  know 
Before  we  could  remember  anything  but  the  eyes 
Of  the  angels  lookin’  out  as  we  left  Paradise  ; 

But  the  merry  days  of  youth  is  beyond  our  control, 

Audit’s  hard  to  part  ferever  with  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 

Oh  !  the  old  swimmin’-hole !  In  the  happy  days  of  yore, 

When  I  ust  to  lean  above  it  on  the  old  sickamore, 

Oh !  it  showed  me  a  face  in  its  warm  sunny  tide 
That  gazed  back  at  me  so  gay  and  glorified, 

It  made  me  love  myself,  as  I  leaped  to  caress 
My  shadder  smilin’  up  at  me  with  sech  tenderness. 

But  them  days  is  past  and  gone,  and  old  Time’s  tuck  his  toll 
From  the  old  man  come  back  to  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 

Oh  !  the  old  swimmin’-hole  !  In  the  long,  lazy  days 

When  the  hum-drum  of  school  made  so  many  run -a- ways, 

How  piesant  was  the  jurney  down  the  old  dusty  lane, 

Whare  the  tracks  of  our  bare  feet  was  all  printed  so  plain 

You  could  tell  by  the  dent  of  the  heel  and  the  sole 

They  was  lots  of  fun  on  hands  at  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 

But  the  lost  joys  is  past !  Let  your  tears  in  sorrow  roll 

Like  the  rain  that  ust  to  dapple  up  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 

Thare  the  bullrushes  growed,  and  the  cat-tails  so  tall, 

And  the  sunshine  and  shadder  fell  over  it  all ; 

And  it  mottled  the  worter  with  amber  and  gold 
Till  the  glad  lilies  rocked  in  the  ripples  that  rolled  ; 

And  the  snake-feeder’s  four  gauzy  wings  fluttered  by 
Like  the  ghost  of  a  daisy  dropped  out  of  the  sky, 

Ora  wonderful  apple-blossom  in  the  breeze’s  control, 

As  it  cut  acrost  some  orchard  to’rds  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 

Oh  !  the  old  swimmin’-hole !  When  I  last  saw  the  place, 

The  scenes  was  all  changed,  like  the  change  in  my  face  ; 

The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  the  spot 
Whare  the  old  divin’-log  lays  sunk  and  fergot. 

And  I  stray  down  the  banks  whare  the  trees  ust  to  be— 

But  never  again  will  their  shade  shelter  me ! 

And  I  wish  in  my  sorrow  I  could  strip  to  the  soul, 

And  dive  off  in  my  grave  like  the  old  swimmin’-hole. 


THE  FARMER’S  RESOLVE. 


fSEEN  an  advertisement  in  a  city  magazine 

Of  some  new  patent  medicine— they  called  it  Tiredine— 

An  said  a  quart— ten  doses— was  the  surest  kind  o’cure 
For  them  whose  inclinations  for  work  was  rather  poor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that’s  the  stuff  for  me  to  go  an’  buy 
For  that  young  son  o’  mine  to  take  an’  sort  o’  make  him  spry; 
He  needs  a  thurer  bracin’  up  when  hay  time  comes  around, 
Ulthough  when  fish  is  runnin’  good  he’s  pretty  slick  an’  sound. 

I  dun’no’  why  it  is  that  boy  kin  take  a  heavy  gun 
An’  walk  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an’  think  he’s  havin’  fun; 
But  when  there’s  suthin’  for  to  do  that’s  in  the  ploughin’  line 
He  doesn’t  even  seem  to  have  the  symptoms  of  a  spine. 

He’ll  take  in  all  the  picnics  an’  he’ll  work  like  all  possessed 
At  pushin’  scups  for  country  girls,  but  never  has  no  chest 
When’t  comes  to  tossin’  up  the  hay  or  gatherin’  in  the  wheat— 
The  very  idea  of  that  seems  to  knock  him  off'  his  feet. 

An’  so  I  think  I’ll  go  to  town  an’  sample  that  there  stuff, 

An’  mebbe  buy  a  lot  for  Tom— one  bottle  ain’t  enough, 

Ten  doses  may  suffice  to  put  an  average  man  in  trim, 

But  Tom— I  think  I’ll  hafter  get  a  dozen  quarts  for  him. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

Dear  Sirs  : — 

Enclosed  you  will  please 
find  order  for  repairs.  You  will  ship  by  freight 
soon  as  you  can  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

P.  S.  This  is  my  first  order  for  repairs.  I 
have  run  your  Press  two  years  and  pressed 
about  2,000,000  bricks.  The  machine  has  not 
cost  me  one  cent  for  repairs.  Would  not  be 
without  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

These  repairs  amounted  to  $27.50. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

Continued  from  Page  366. 
in  the  elevator.  Mr.  Grayson  is  well 
along  in  years  and  it  is  feared  the  acci¬ 
dent  will  prove  fatal. 

Welch,  Othara  &  Co.,  are  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  manufacture  brick  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  Territory. 

The  Mexico  Fire  Brick  works,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Mo.,  have  commenced  work  again. 
They  have  the  largest  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  state. 

E.  E.  McKnight,  manager  of  the  Real 
Estate  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  organized 
a  company  to  establish  a  common  and 
pressed  brick  plant  near  that  city. 

A.  B.  Fritz  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  at  Quarry  ville,  Pa.,  and  is  erecting 
a  brickyard  thereon.  He  hopes  to  have 
his  first  kiln  ready  in  the  near  future. 

The  pottery  owned  and  operated  by 
Cartwright  &  Green,  at  Leetonia,  Ohio, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss 
is  estimated  between  $10,000  and 
$12,000. 

W.  E.  Sidney  has  accepted  the  super¬ 
tendency  of  the  brick  works  at  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  and  will  make  improvements  in 
same  during  the  winter,  preparatory  to 
starting  next  spring. 

The  Niles  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio, 
are  getting  things  in  readiness  to  re¬ 
build  their  works,  which  were  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  They  will  construct 
the  factory  of  brick. 

Some  fine  red  and  white  clay  has 
been  found  at  Stonington,  Miss.  A 
company  will  be  organized  there  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  in  the 
not  far  distant  future. 

Wm.  Doran,  a  brick  manufacturer  ;of 
Fairmont,  Conn.,  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  on  the  25th  ult.  An  examina¬ 
tion  proved  that  he  had  a  tumor  on 
the  left  side  of  the  bram. 

The  WonserA  Cramer  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Clifton,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated. 
The  incorporators  are  William  W.  Won- 
ser,  Bertie  M.  Wonser  and  William  H. 
Cramer.  Capital  stock  $11,800. 

Mr.  David  Gore,  street  paving  con¬ 
tractor  died  at  Oil  City,  Ohio,  on  the  4th 
inst.  Mr.  Gore  was  a  pioneer  in  brick 
paving,  having  put  down  the  first  brick 
street  laid  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  brick  and  tile  works  of  Robt. 
Goodwin,  Jefferson,  Iowa,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  23rd  ult.  Every¬ 
thing,  including  engine  room,  kiln  and 
drying  sheds  and  all  the  machinery 


were  burned.  The  machinery  was  new 
having  been  in  use  only  three  days, 
and  valued  at  $2,000.  The  total  loss  is 
about  double  that  amount.  No  insur¬ 
ance.  Fire  was  caused  by  an  explosion 
of  the  boiler. 

The  Lindenwood  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
has  been  incorporated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  $30,000  capital.  D.  McAlister,  W. 
H.  Hardy,  D.  B.  Drummond,  Wm.  A. 
Miller  and  Geo.  E.  Geesler  are  incorpora¬ 
tors. 

*  The  Alliance  Paving  Block  Co.,  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  has  been  organized  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  patent  paving  block. 
Incorporators  are  Major  W.  W.  Cantine, 
George  Blaine,  Dr.  J.  H,  Tressel,  C.  Y. 
Kay  and  J.  H.  Johnson. 

The  Potomac  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  have  purchased  sixty-four 
acres  of  land  ten  miles  west  of  George¬ 
town,  Md.  They  are  putting  up  a  plant 
on  same  and  expect  to  be  in  running 
order  in  time  for  their  spring  trade. 

S.  Linderoth  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Works,  Eola,  Ill.,  writes  that  they  are 
building  an  enameled  brick  plant  near 
Aurora,  Ill.  They  are  making  their 
own  brick  for  the  factory,  which  they 
hope  to  complete  before  the  snow  flies. 

Cards  announcing  the  advent  of  Miss 
Julia  Margerite  Penfield  into  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Penfield,  of 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  have  been  received. 
The  happy  event  occurred  Sept.  19th. 
We  wish  the  proud  parents  many  happy 
returns. 

Both  the  Galesburgh  Paving  Brick 
plant  and  the  St.  Louis  Paving  Brick 
plant  at  Galesburgh,  Ill.,  which  have 
been  closed  down  for  nearly  a  month, 
resumed  work  the  last  week  in  Sept. 
They  each  give  employment  to  about 
200  men. 

The  Enterprise  Sanitary  Pottery 
Works,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  molds,  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire;  loss  over  $50,000.  The  establish¬ 
ment  has  just  received  several  large  or¬ 
ders,  and  was  about  starting  up  for 
steady  work. 

Fred  and  Henry  Kespohl  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  who  have  been  manufacturing 
brick  under  the  firm  name  of  Kespohl 
Bros.,  have  dissolved  partnership.  Fred 
Kespohl  will  continue  the  old  business, 
but  Henry  Kespohl  will  probably  start 
a  new  yard  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  display  made  by  Great  Britain 
and  Colonies  at  the  Midwinter  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco,  Cali.,  will  be  ex¬ 


tremely  interesting  and  contain  many 
novel  features.  The  Englishmen  are 
taking  great  interest  in  the  Fair.  Sir 
Edmund  Elton,  Bart,  the  famous  potter 
is  designing  some  china,  especially  for 
the  display,  and  Arups  of  London,  is  at 
work  on  some  terra-cotta  ware,  which 
will  astonish  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  have  been  making  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  manufacture  of  vitri¬ 
fied  paving  brick,  which  have  proven  so 
successful  that  they  contemplate  en¬ 
larging  their  plant  and  manufacturing 
vitrified  paving  brick,  as  well  as  sewer 
pipe. 

The  Ohio  Machine  Co.,  Middleport, 
Ohio,  ask  special  attention  to  their 
“Ajax’'  stiff  clay  brick  manchine,  which 
is  a  decided  departure  from  the  common 
or  old  slyle  machine,  as  our  readers 
may  see  by  glancing  at  the  illustration 
of  same  on  page  376.  They  also  offer 
the  craft  a  repress  for  which  many  ad¬ 
vantages  are  claimed. 

M.  E.  Donohue,  of  Ivesdale,  Ill.,  writes 
that  on  the  19th  of  September  he  made 
6,550  as  nice  six  inch  tile  as  was  ever 
run  through  a  machine.  The  run  was 
made  on  a  No.  3  Adrain  Machine.  Mr. 
D.  asks :  “W ho  can  beat  it  ?  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  equal  this  run  I  would 
like  to  know  it.”  He  neglected  to  state 
the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Something  new  is  illustrated  on  page 
397  of  this  issue.  A  new  dry  press  brick 
machine.  With  this  addition  to  their 
already  large  line  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  A  Son 
have  encompased  the  entire  field,  and 
can  now  furnish  the  craft  with  almost 
any  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  by  all  modern 
processes. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  their  manufacture, 
issued  since  our  last  number: 

504,364.  Brick  or  Tite  Cutter — Horace 
A.  Riggs,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

504,781.  Brick  or  Tile  Maohine — Wm. 

S.  Hight,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

504,998.  Reversible  Draft  Brick  Kiln — 
A.  L.  Platters,  Wm.  F.  Rankin,  J.  M. 
Wolfe,  Rankin,  Mo. 

505,285.  Brick  Machine — Wm.  Acton, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

505,678.  Brick  Cutting  Machinery — 
John  C.  Schroeder,  Onekama,  Mich. 
505,975.  Brick  or  Tile  Machine — John 
D.  Fate,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 
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CENTRAL 

MACHINE 

WORKS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Power  Re  presses, 

15,000  PER  DAY. 

•  ••• 

For  particulars  address 


Stiff  pn  Brick 

MACHINES. 

4 

•  ••• 

Moulds  any  size  from  8^x4  to  9£x4f  inches, 
and  2  to  3  inches  in  depth. 

CAPACITY,  30,000  BRICK  Per  Day. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are 


analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 

Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica . .  86  63 

Alumina .  10.92 

Oxide-iron . 10 

Sulphureous-acid . . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals, 


99.97  99.96 


Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity. 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 

PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J.  A. 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


SRNDINR  WHINE. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine- 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion’’  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction  Pric.'s 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  he  without  one. 
Address  all  commuications  to 
J.  A.  BUCK,  No. 76  Oneida  St.,C0H0ES,N,Y. 


ANTI-RUST  PREPARATION. 

A  good  preparation  for  preventing 
tools  from  rusting  is  made  by  the  slow 
melting  together  of  six  or  eight  parts  of 
lard  to  one  of  resin,  stirring  till  cool. 
This  remains  semi-fluid,  ready  for  use, 
the  resin  preventing  rancidity  and  sup¬ 
plying  an  air-tight  film.  Rubbed  on  a 
bright  surface  ever  so  thinly  it  protects 
and  preserves  the  polish  effectually,  and 
it  can  be  wiped  off  nearly  clean,  if  ever 
desired,  as  from  a  knife  blade;  or  it  may 
be  thinned  with  coal  oil  or  benzine. — 
Power. 

MORE  THAN  WAS  BARGAINED  FOR. 

(Copy) 

FLOOD  BROS., 

Manufacturer  of 

Machine  and  Hand-Made  Bricks. 

Main  Yard :  Old  Front  St. 
and  Nicetown  Lane. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct,  6th,  1893. 
Hwyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
Fan  and  the  Dryer.  Not  one  brick  has  been 
cracked  in  the  process  of  drying,  while  in  its 
operation  we  And  the  Fan  and  Heater  easily 
managed. 

When  we  have  added  the  other  boiler 
required,  we  expect  to  get  40  and  likely  50  M 
daily  from  it.  Very  truly, 

Flood  Bros. 


For  more  of  this  same  sort  of  testi¬ 
mony,  those  interested  in  brick  dryers, 
will  please  address 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co., 

[See  “Ad.”  page  331.]  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED.  A  party  who  will  take  an  interest 
in  a  small  brick  plant  and  manage  same. 
Plenty  of  clay,  shale,  coal  and  wood  at  the  door. 

Address,  Contractors. 

1°  IP  It. _ P.O.  Box  183,  New  Phila.,  O. 

FOR  SALE.  Two  Edinburgh  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machines.  Cheap.  Address, 

Address,  J.  D.  Holdener  &  Son, 

10  1  c-  Centralia,  Ill. 


WANTED.  A  working  foreman,  thoroughly 
posted  in  dry  press  CSimpson)  process,  set¬ 
ting  and  handling,  etc.  Address  with  references 

The  Rathbun  Co., 

10  3  Deseronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WAJN  I  ED.  Position  as  manager  of  brickyard, 
by  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner. 
Can  also  construct  kilns  for  either  soft  mud  or  dry 
press  bricks.  Or  can  fill  first-class  burner’s  place. 

Address,  Charlie  Man, 

10  1  c.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  of  fire  brick 
and  fire  proofing  factory.  Many  years  of 
experience  and  the  very  best  of  reference  as  to 
sobriety,  ability,  etc.  Would  prefer  to  locate  in 
the  far  West.  Address,  F.  P  , 

10  tf  d.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  of 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  buff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
hath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  T. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


^Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  One  5-mould  Lion  Brick  Press, 
one  4-mold  Eureka  Brick  Press,  in  perfect 
good  order,  with  double  set  of  molds,  very  cheao. 

Tower  Grove  Brick  Works, 

10  1  d.  St  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.  Competent  gentlemen  with  $10,000 
capital,  to  take  interest  and  management 
of  old  established  brick  plant.  Will  pay  good 
salary  to  right  man.  Address,  N.  Pierce, 

10  1  c.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED.  A  first-class  American  superintend¬ 
ent,  thoroughly  practical  as  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick,  huff  building  brick, 
common  brick,  etc.  One  who  has  made  money 
and  understands  the  business.  Address, 

S.  H.  W„ 

10  1  d.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  A  controlling  interest  in  a  pressed  * 
and  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  Also  make  drain 
tile.  Our  pressed  brick  are  very  fine  and  are  red 
buff,  and  buff  with  iron  spots.  Trade  good.  Have 
ourown  cod.  Reasons  for  selling :  Am  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  and  can  not  give  this  business  my 
attention.  Address,  J.  N.  Kune,  M.  D., 

10  tf  d.  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

FOR  RENT.  The  plant  and  fire  clay  mines  of 
the  The  D.  F.  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  The 
plant  has  been  completely  overhauled  and  is  in 
complete  running  order.  Capacity  15  M  per  day. 
“Apex”  fire  brick  and  fire  clay  standard,  and  best 
reputation  in  this  country.  Address, 

Wm.  C.  Miller,  Pres., 

10 1  c.  P.  O.  Box  3,  Denver,  Col. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  only  used  two  years,  just  as  good  as 
new.  One  Porter  portable  engine  and  boiler,  20 
horse-power  steel  boiler,  five  off-bearing  trucks, 
five  mud  wheelbarrows  and  18,000  pallets  and 
racks  for  same.  Am  retiring  from  business  and 
will  sell  cheap.  For  further  information  write  to 

Aug.  H.  Numan, 

10  4  c.  No.  2628  So.  13th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.  Party  with  experience  and  some 
capital  to  take  an  interest  in  paving  brick 
plant.  Only  one  in  city  of  30,000  neople.  Address, 

W.  R.  Updegraff, 

9  2  cm.  Station  A,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED.  Position  by  a  man  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  detail  of  the  manufacture 
of  paving  and  building  brick,  competent  to  super¬ 
intend  erection  of  plants,  good  burner,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Practicle, 

9  1  lp.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  works.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  entire  charge.  Understands  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  would  prefer  a  dry 
press  plant.  The  best  of  reference  as  to  character, 
ability,  etc.  Address,  J.  W.,  Box  7, 

8  tf.  d.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  A  nice,  small  brickyard  containing 
13  nice  acres  of  best  clav,  without  stones  ;  now 
in  oneration.  A  26  year  established  business— 100 
yards  from  a  switch  and  station  of  P.  S.  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.  Natural  gas  for  fuel.  Price  of  brick  made 
here,  $8  per  M.  Reasons  for  sale,  old  age  and  fail¬ 
ing  of  eye  sight.  A.  Stolz, 

9  3  c.  m.  Meadville,  Pa 

WANTED.  Party  with  capital  of  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000,  or  part  of  above  amount,  to  join  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  lease  of  a  brick  plant,  now  erected  and 
in  splendid  location,  excellent  shale  and  clay 
mixed.  Will  answer  for  street  pavers  or  fine  grade 
of  front  brick.  Shipping  facilities  either  by  water 
or  rail,  first-class.  With  slight  change  in  machin¬ 
ery  this  can  be  made  a  money  making  investment. 
Particulars  from  “W,” 

9  3  k.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Penfield  No.  7  Special  Tile  Mill. 

1  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  New  Departure  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  noosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8-  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 

- ALSO - 

malleable,  Steel,  Cable  aim  Special  Cbaips, 

Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


ELEVATORS 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


The  New  Discovery  is  the  kiln  you  are  looking 
for  if  you  want  the  best  kiln  extant  for  burning 
all  kinds  of  clay  products. 

Its  surerior  work  is  due  to  a  systematic  con¬ 
struction  and  peculiar  features  which  are 
patented.  I  believe  it  embodies  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  and  system  in  use.  Those  who  are  using  it, 
and  they  are  many,  think  so  too. 

If  you  will  investigate  and  learn  what  the  New 
Discovery  can  do  you  will  be  with  us. 

This  is  an  Age  of  Progress.  The  best  of  yester¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  best  of  to-day.  The  New 
Discovery  nas  progressed  and  is  still  at  it. 

I  don’t  know  it  all  but  I  do  know  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  New  Discovery  Kiln 
if  you  want  the  best. 

It  can  be  built  any  desired  capacity  up  to  100,000. 

I  shall  protect  my  patents  from  all  in¬ 
fringements. 

For  circulars,  address, 


E.  M.  PIKE.  Chenoa.  Ills. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


It  Heads  the  Procession! 


Patented  April  13, 1866. 
•<  Nov.  17,  1801. 


EAGLE  IBON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  Yew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Pan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting;. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 
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ROOFING 


MUNCiE  ROOFING  WORKS, 


MUNCIE, 


INDIANA. 


TULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

SfSffiSf® 

Just  the  thing  for - 

^  FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  231  pnTwyor'k. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


6HEJIIIGBLS,  miHERHLS,  CLOYS  s  COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 
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ITTNER5  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1059. 

Bed  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 


Telephone  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  no. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  or 
manager.  Experienced  in  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  brick,  tile,  blocks,  terra  cotta,  pipes, 
retorts,  paving,  etc.,  up,  down  and  continuous 
kilns.  “H.” 

10  1  c.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  The  best  clay  bed  and  brick  plant 
in  western  New  York,  in  full  operation,  steam 
power.  Patent  permanent  kilns.  Burn  with  coal. 
For  tile,  paviDg  or  building  brick.  Capacity 
25,000  per  day.  Terms  easy.  Address, 

Geneva  Brick  Co., 

10  1  c.  31  Geneva  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  or 
burner.  Twenty  years  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  brick  by  mud  and  dry 
process.  Practical  in  burning  of  same  in  updraft, 
downdraft,  and  continuous  kilns.  Good  reference. 
Address,  H.  Seekamf, 

10  1  d.  1121  Autumn  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  to  take 
charge  of  a  brick  and  tile  factory  in  central 
Iowa.  Habits  and  references  must  be  good. 

Address,  Burnham  Bros., 

10  1  d  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
fire  brick,  glass  retorts,  or  sewer  pipe  works. 
Thoroughly  competent  to  take  entire  charge.  25 
years  experience.  Understand  construction  of 
works.  Best  of  references.  Address,  C.  C., 

10  1  c.  care  “Clay -Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  Sewer  pipe  works  in  one  of  the  best 
localities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Contains  all 
requisite  machinery,  power  press,  three  large 
kilns.  Everything  complete  and  in  best  working 
order.  Reasons  for  selling,  other  interests  demand 
attention  of  owner  None  but  principals  need 
apply.  Address,  S.  C.  C. , 

10  3  c.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 

CLAY  LANDS.  For  sale  near  New  York  City, 
fire  brick  clay  lands,  sewer  pipe,  paving 
brick,  and  red  brick  property.  Water  and  rail. 

F.  Rowland, 

8.  3.  c.  171  Broadway, -New  York  City. 

TILE  FACTORY  FOR  SALE.  With  two  kilns. 

Shed  room  for  eight  kilns.  Forty  horse-power 
engine.  Good  Auger  Mill.  Machinery  all  in  good 
condition.  This  property  must  and  will  be  sold. 
If  you  want  a  bargain,  address 

F.  W.  Beardsley,  Assignee, 

8  3  d.  m.  Gibson  City,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— One  Brewer  Stone  Extracting  Clay 
Crusher,  one  Drake  repress  and  a  lot  of  wood¬ 
en  pallets.  Address 

Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

7  tf  d  Peoria,  Ill. 

WANTED.  Agents  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  brick  machinery.  Address 
5-tf-l  Howe,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE.  The  Norfolk  Brick  and 
Tile  Company’s  plant.  For  particulars,  en¬ 
quire  of  Dr.  F.  Verges, 

1.  tf.  2p  Norfolk,  Neb. 


ITIOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
jj  Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Orabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  hut  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mawn. 

6.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

I  HAVE  For  Sale  at  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  soft  clay 
I  Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  be  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d,  Rushville,  Ind. 

IHAVEjFor  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co..  Rushville,  Ind.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  One  three-mold  Andrews  dry  press 
Latest,  heaviest  pattern.  In  good  order. 
Apply  to  Missoula  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Wk’b., 
5-tf-d  Missoula,  Mont. 

WANTED.  To  meet  or  correspond  with  a  good 
party  interested  in  silica  brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  same.  B.  F.  F. 

6.  tf.  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill..  Also, 
one  40  horse- power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  <fc  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

7  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner.  Have  had  several  years 
experience  in  both  stiff  clay  and  dry  press  pro¬ 
cesses  and  understand  the  work  thoroughly.  Good 
reference  ar  to  habits,  etc.,  etc.,  address,  D.  C., 

4.  tf.  T.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  A  gentleman  with  $10,000  to  $15,000 
capital,  and  the  ability  to  take  the  business 
management  of  an  enameled  brick  manufactory 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  capital  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  its 
product,  which  is  a  genuine  enamel  and  not  a 
glaze.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  a  good  man. 
For  particulars,  address  Lakeside, 

4  tf.  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  a  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Katjl, 

4.  12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


PACIFIC  COAST  Offers  an  exceedingly  good 
chance  for  a  first-class  brickmaker  who  will 
invest  a  moderate  amount  of  working  capital. 
Have  a  new  and  complete  machine  plant,  patent 
kilns,  good  clay,  good  market.  No  rains  for  six 
months.  Hard  brick  $8  to  $9.  Annual  consump¬ 
tion  125  million.  First-class  connections.  Good 
credit.  A  better  chance  never  offered.  Will  meet 
first-class  party  in  the  East,  or  here. 

San  Francisco  Brick  Co., 

2  tf.  d.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Fourteen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in  partitions. 
Thesa  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

7  tf.  d.  Wellington  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN— A  valuable  pressed  brick  plant 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  well  equipped  with 
improved  machinery,  kilns,  etc-,  which  has  been 
turning  out  a  very  high  grade  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  for  several  years  past,  is  offered  for 
sale,  owing  to  present  owners  having  other  inter 
ests  which  demand  their  entire  attention.  The 
plant  is  also  well  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
terracotta.  Address  “Chicago,” 

2  tf  d  m  Care  ‘  ‘  Clay- Worker.  ’  ’ 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  Sfeam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete.  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
fn  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2.000  to  8,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  $200.  John  S  Horlbeck, 

7  2  175  p  Charleston,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE.  The  whole  or  part  interest  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  brickyard.  Brick  that  are  made 
are  first  quality  and  beautiful  color.  Plenty  of 
clay.  Latest  improved  machinery  and  immense 
sale  for  brick  at  home.  New  court  house  and  other 
public  buildings  going  up  next  year.  Good  price 
for  brick.  Investigate  this  at  once.  Parties  own¬ 
ing  plant  are  all  interested  in  other  business  and 
none  understand  brick  business  well  enough  to 
superintend  same.  Good  man  with  knowledge  of 
business  can  make  lots  of  money.  To  the  right 
party  we  would  rather  sell  one-half  interest  than 
whole.  Address,  “Mon,” 

9  2  d.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


COXjOIBI^IO. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artifiqially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


|  Victor  Testimony. 

Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep- 
5—  tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best. 

5—  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way 

the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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KEIiIiS  &  SOIL’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time^Tried  and  Time.*’ 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery- — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2^  up  to  10  inches. 

B^For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KLells  tSa  Sons, 

Shop  near  New  Court  House.  HDRlflN,  MICH- 


H.  O.  BAIRD  dh  SOKT, 

PARKHILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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SINGLE  $  DUPLEX  PUMPs. 

/\oF^izoy^TAL  and  Vertical  payv\P3. 

Jtest^esKjrv  &  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


ETTEITS  6c 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  hay©  for  more  tjjan  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ZDalljr  Output,  200  Teas. 

Office:  gi6  Market  St.  Factories:  {Ho',‘£a 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Analytical  ana  consulting  cttentist 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROY,  IV.  Y. 


Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
I  which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula= 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 


3>  DESIGNER  _ 

^WOOD  ENGRAVER. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack  © 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele. 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerningyour  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  ¥.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  oji 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 


B0^DEJ^,  JSEMiECK  §  C6.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

ThG  “JXJ7XX"  BRICK  MKCHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  th  em ,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERT  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

_ CINCINNATI,  O 

this  paper  when  you  wr>,te. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  3G1  Buoadwav,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50 six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.. 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


G.COLDEWE-&-C9 

smsT.MUWMff.WB.SS! 


J^IIDIDILjIEIPOIR-T,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  LATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MURRAV  PATENT. 


This  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  pavers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress^ 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4.brick  each  revolution  v  A  A  1  H  H  1  „  •  _ 

and  40,000  per  lOihourlday.,  j  1VX  laQlGpOrt,  CJJTHQ 


r 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls, 


Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTID’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

• 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  'perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof.  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  A  non-conductor— Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For.the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLiAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


face  of  tile. 


Address, 


mm 

MAGMINE 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  steel 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  !  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

roH 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


— Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
^£©-Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


•  .  •  ♦  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  •  •  -  • 


(COPYRIGHTED  1891 J 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS, 


POWER 


•  •  •  •  I**  KOItl  •  •  •  • 

GASOLINE 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33<1 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE  T  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


Sg^i  TfcTTTT  X  TDQ  AGENT  AND 

.  lx.  rillLLlrd,  patentee. 

i6i  Grand  Street,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treaing  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  euclosure  ne  ds  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  h  ilf  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use,  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  thousand  and  ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  as  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
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TftB  PlOCR  POrlaDlB  RACK  811(1  P3ll6f  Sl]Sl6IH  ^g^ggs. 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  time.  IX  SAVES  I.AROK,  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of  I 
Pottery  J 

Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WHAT  USERS  SRY  OF  THE  RIOCK  SYSTERI. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  nos  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7UIOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay-  Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


The  Vandalia  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Wes  land  Southwest.  If  aflords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
A.  m.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  P.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOCATIONS 

FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  South,  there  are  many 

LiAt^GE  DEPOSITS 
OF  CLAY 

Suitable  for  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Drain  Pipe, 
lile,  Terra  Cotta  and  nearly  every  other  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  ;  some  of  these  are  being  worked  in  a 
small  way,  but  many  of  them  have  been  un¬ 
touched  on  account  of  lack  of  capital,  knowledge 
and  other  reasons.  It  is  desired  to  bring  these 
fields  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  to  that  effect  a  pamphlet  of  150  pages, 
entitled  “Where  to  Locate  New  Factories,”  has 
been  issued  and  will  besent  free  on  application  to 
the  undersigned.  Information  will  also  be  given 
upon  application  as  to  where  the 

BEST  SITES 

are  located,  and  as  to 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED 


to  those  in  the  above  lines  of  industry  who  propose 
seeking  a  location.  For  further  information,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  mentioned,  address  Geo.  C. 
Power,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R  58 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


_ .  ■  ww -  » _ _ 

THE  SHORT  LINE  T0 


CHIGHCO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  Rfi D  ^OHTJHjUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

JAS.  BARKER,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 


Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  EWf2HiliATtF0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


r 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat  which 
ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  should 
he  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialty.  Waste 
heat  utilized  in  watersmoking  green  kiln,  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
built  under  guarantee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER  in  operation  at  the’- Anchor 
Tile  and  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 

•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *• 


ALFRED  YATES, 

Write  ter  full  description.  NOETH  CAMBBIDQE,  MASS 


"The  C  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  k  r 
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THE  MAN 

who  put  straw 

TUT 

BRICKS 


was  an  inventor.  Were  he  living,  I 
would  procure  a  PATENT  for  him. 
As  it  is,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
your  work.  Write  to  me  about  your 
device  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


EDWARD  C.  WEAVER, 

900  F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


V1  *u*  »yt  y  jyt  y.  yt 


It 

► 

t 
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The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 


Plate  He  Wheels 
Hat  are  He 
best  tot  BRICK 
and  TILE 
ROCKS  and 
BURROWS. 


8®*Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  - 


.  New  London,  Ohio, 

address.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  thes6  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


7VYOUL-DS. 

M^^See!  ^ouf,can 

_  buy  them 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


3.  M^uOimTE  ^£0~C7£.Z3. 


©  S.  U-A-XTP  T^rr-iTTT  ,-t-i 


3  S.  XX^.XT 23  XUCO'CTX.D. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

*  •  .  •  .  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

*  - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Iff  TIH  TABLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 


No  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.  m. 

*No.  12  Passenger .  i;20  p.  m 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p!  m. 

fNo.  16  Express . 11:10  p.  m 

ARRIVE. 

*No.  9  Passenger . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  13  Passenger .  6:20  p.  m. 

fNo.  17  Express .  3:20  a.  m 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
"daily,  fdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nos. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  ’ 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt. 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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WHEELING  JVIOIiD  AflD  FOOflD^V  CO., 


Dies  of  AH  Kinds 

and  Glass  House  Holds. 


WHEELING,  ML.  M7X., 


Models  for  all  kinds  of  Inventions 

of  small  machinery  a  specialty. 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF. 


A.nd  Machinery  From  Specifications . 


150  DOUBLE  DECK 


Brick  Drter  Cars 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP 

Ready  For  Shipment. 


CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  &  MEG.  CO., 
961-981  Hamilton  St.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 

It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties  y 
who  are  familiar 
with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma¬ 
chines,  will  read- 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting'  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiffer  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


The  IRON  KING 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  Ind. 


The;  Clay  =  work:er 


$83 


Frey  s  Re  press 

Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 

Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re=press. 

Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 


F.E.  Frey  4  Son, 


WILLOUGHBY,  -  OHIO. 


No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 

Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  address 


F.  E.  FREY  &  SON, 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS... 


WILL . 

Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty  Years’ 
Bxperienc* . 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos. 
ROCK  FACE. 


415,772,  415,773,  4*5,7740 

TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


L1CENCEES. 


Clip  1UC V  CHA1N  belting 
r.  fl.  ly.  IVlCl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  ^rPDIANCES  FOR  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


"The  Clay-  w  o  r  t<  rc  r 


DORNFELD’S™™! 


V  v  »  v  v  "■  'i'  ’i’  v  ■■  v  v  v  v  v  v  v  •  V  v  V  v  v  v  v  *»•  V 

& :>  :>  ,  s,'t ,  # .ft  <c , sjt ,  ,  sjt ajc ,  sjt .  s'.s .  # sgc  ft  it  ft  s); .  j|«  .  j't 

#  *  *  »  »  »  <•  &  *  *  »  *  ;;;  #  '*'#***  jJ:  * 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS 


GEORGE  CARNELL 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  =  -  -  PENN. 


HWSend  foe  Circular  and  Priee-List, 


REVOLVING  SCREENS. 


Interior  View==  ~  fr.rat.oH  Stoo 

Sheets.  The  iron  heads 
turned  perfectly  true.  The 
Sheets  are  supported  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  steel  cross  bars.  The 
self-adjusting  Brush  requires  no 
attention,  being  always  in  prop¬ 
er  condition.  A  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 
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&H  MOLD  LBS. ! 


Do  YOU  know  that.... 

B1NCH-CR00KES  SAW  CO., 


St.  Liouis,  JVIo 


• » 


Are  making-  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  vafious  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country  ?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 

convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg-  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Braneh-pookes  Sacu  Co., 

St.  Loais,  JVTo. 


-'-THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES  - 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding-  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  ’  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Turn  'Tables, 
transfers, 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 

T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 

THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC.  CO., 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  Ihe  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  •  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25,  1893. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to ^  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

„  ...  Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

JP.  L.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


'J'HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


ThisTilnTias  been  in^use^the  pastjyear  and  has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEVflTIHG  CLRT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

2v£lczs  lo-^ajsr. 
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For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
1  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


5T10UK  H.  EEPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use.  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
tne  neat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  a.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

H.  REPPELL,  ESQ. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  W  «.  >«■  i 

•  ?^AR  SlR:  *  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied-  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.) 

,,  T  _  rTTO  „  . . .  „  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  f 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H. 

1,013  Indiana  Ave.  4 


KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 


The  “Plymouth.” 


Brick  Machines,  Pug-  Mills,  and  all  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  FATE-GUNSAULLUS  CO., 


Richland  County. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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if  You  Want  BricR  Mhn  You  SlioulU  Investigate  He  “SUET 

...  WHY?  ... 


BECAUSE, 


"It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
*•  It  is  every  day  making  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming-by  addressing, 


D.LAKE, 


% 


S5lLU°aS-A 


rp)cTI0ci^ 


UUI-EYS< 

Shafting, 

angers,  pc- 


pWpUti  "S  FORMERLY 'OF  H0RNELL5VILLE, 


ALSO  ; 

DUNTEKcSHA^5 

Complete 


Jonatljaq  Cfeagei1’?  pong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cin.oinn.ati,  Ohio. 

- s=®»<- - 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 
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Mmm  mmmtm 

■B 

The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  li6Rt9  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 

- ^SxSxS>^S>^<S> - 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

Meurt.  Main  Betting  Co.,  Chieago : 

froi^  the'‘^evbithan”IBeltingesupplied>bySyou<\o^th^se^works  b^tlseas^onS^e’H^*hf<i>^  the  highly  factory  results  obtained 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  unifoJnily  good  alfk^  I  hl^  y0U  are,aware’  several  widths  from  9- 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS 

- tsxsxsxsxsx® -  WM‘  H'  A8H’wbll- 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOHB  mHf4UpHCTUl?B^S, 

_ _  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  > 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass,  ( 


We  alcutsys  Prove  it  in 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  tor  // 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 


No  user  ot  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 


the  Hnd. 


WlhhlflMS’  CL^1TSK 


Patented 
Other  Patents 


1S90. 

Pending. 


IWflCRlRERY. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys aud  Coupling’s. 


WRITE  TO 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30 tn. 
d  1  a  m  e  t  e  r 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LIITLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing;  Clay  and  Shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  (i  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS,  MO 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

<r* - *• - 4 - 4 - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


t  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  8,  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 

Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/I/EIV 
ORDERS 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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fiEGUELili  I]VIP^0VED  CliflY  PU U VE^IZEt^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Mill'11 . 

jillliillllil'IJ!1 
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Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  iucceafully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savin* 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  larsrelv 

—  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  DglYEHSgL  gllLL  CO.,  «6W  YOfK  .O.S.fl . 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
STYLE  A-1K  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, 'about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  man 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  •  •  •  OHIO. 


8TYLE  Q-%  YD 
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(IT  i  VERT  LOW  PRICE. 


STEEL  SHAFTS, 

EXTRA  LONG  BEARINGS, 
SOLID  MAIN  FRAME  AND  TUB 


And  many  other  important 
improvements  it  is  a  very 
desirable  machine  to  have. 

Circulars  and  very  low 
prices  quoted  intending 
purchasers. 

Address  the  Manufacturers 

miCHIGHN  BRICK  RND 

TILE  mHGHIHE  CO., 

Morenci,  Mich. 


["'OR  a  daily  output  of  12,000  to  20,000 
H  first  class  brick  it  has  no  equal. 
For  tile  it  is  superior.  With  Pug 
Mill  as  shown  in  cut  it  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  feed.  Mixes  and  pugs  the  clay 
thoroughly;  making  the  output  unex¬ 
celled.  With 


SAFETY  HINGED  NOSE  PIECE, 


II  SILL  SIZED  111 


Dbrke’s  Stbphrd  JTIhdhine  Works, 


CL  T.  IDZES^ZKZIE,  PROPRIETOB, 

Office  &  Salesroom:  298  &  300  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Factory:  7  &  9  Garden  Street. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPA¬ 
RATOR.  This  Crusher  stands  at  the 
head  and  has  no  equal  As  surety 
we  refer  you  to  parties  using  them  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and 
filled  with  stone. 


Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  11  crushers;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  6  crushers ;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.  is  running  8  crushers;  May,  Purington  & 
Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  4  crushers;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2  crushers;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  crusher  ; 
Weckler  Prussing  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers;  M.  Myers  is  running 
2  crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  are  running  4  crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  are  running  2  crushers  ; 
Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  are  running  1  crusher ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  crusher  ;  John  Sexton  is  running  1 
crusher;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  crusher  ;  John  Busse  is  running  1  crusher ;  George  Lill  is  running  2  crushers ;  Legnard  &  Madden  are  running  2 
crushers;  Turner  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  crusher;  Mayer  &  Toll  are  running  2  Crushers ;  I  urington  Biick  Co.  is  inning  2  crushers  ;  Kuester  &  Thurrow  aie 
running  1  crusher;  Reimer.  Labahn  &  Kuester  are  running  1  crusher;  Dumesniel  Bros.  Co.,  I  ouisville,  Ky.,  are  ivnning  1  crusher;  Mason  (ily  Bii<k  &  Tile 
Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  is  running  1  crusher  ;  Eagle  Clay  Works,  Streator,  Ill.,  is  running  1  crusher. 

— Any  parties  manufacturing Jor  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  olher  than  those  minufactuicd  by  us,  aie  infringing  cn  cm  ia1cr.‘ 
and  will  he  prosecuted. 


i 
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OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  “^a1" 
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THE  CLAY  =  WORPCER 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ill  SIZES. 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling'  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


prWhen  writing"  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


"The  Civ  ay-worker 
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OVER  ONE  MILLION 


Bricks  Per  Month  Have  Been  Made  With  the  First 
Machine  We  Built  Since  It  Was  Started 
Nearly  Five  Years  Ago. 


Not  a  Single  Day’s  Work  Has  Been  Lost  Through  Breakage 


The  “New  Haven"  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay,  and  is  suitable 
for  any  yard  that  employs  steam  for  motive  power,  be  it  large 
or  small. 


We  refer  with  confidence  to  every  purchaser. 

The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
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The;  Clay  =  w  o  r  her 


EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 

All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want— one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed^  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery.  6 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the i  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 


4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  vranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

6.  There  is  practically  no  ii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 


any 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay-Workar. 


ItvCCTS^EQ-CaST,,  MICH. 


Penfield  4=rioId  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

The  Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine, 

The  largest,  strongest  and  best  machine  of  the  kind  upon  the  market.  Send 
for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  call  at  our  works  and  see  it  in  operation. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUGER  BRICK  HACHINERY, 

PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINERY, 

STOCK  BRICK  HACHINERY,  (SAND  MOULDING), 

DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINERY, 

SEWER  PIPE  MACHINERY, 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Proclamation 


To  The  Brickmakers. 


The  Penfield  No.  15  Auger  Brick  flachine. 


WHEREAS,  the  capacities  of  certain  brick  machines  are  notoriously  small 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  required  to  operate  them,  and  the  quality 
of  ware  produced  by  some  others  is  of  decidedly  inferior  quality,  and 


WHEREAS,  the  use  of  such  inefficient  machinery  surely  increases  the  cost 
of  brickmaking:  or  decreases  the  probability  of  sales  at  a  remunerative  price, 
thereby  greatly  reducing;  the  profits  justly  due  to  the  enterprise  and  investment 
of  the  Brickmaker, 


Therefore,  be  it  proclaimed  that  we  do  urg;e  the  brickmakers  to  serve 
their  own  interests  by  seeing;  that  such  machines  are  discarded  and  abandoned 
at  once  ;  and  we  do  also  proclaim  that  the  Penfield  Aug-er  Brick  Machines  pro¬ 
duce  nice,  smooth,  dense  brick,  which  find  ready  sale  for  building;  and  paving; ; 
that  the  Penfield  Automatic  Cutter  is  unexcelled  for  regularity  and  accuracy ; 
that  the  rated  capacities  of  the  Penfield  Machines  are  guaranteed,  and  that  they 
are  strong;,  durable  and  first-class  in  every  way  and  are  hereby  recommended  for 
the  use  of  all  conservative  and  judicious  manufacturers  of  brick. 


Signed  and  sealed  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1893. 


J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son. 


k.sy.  n. 
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The  Clay*  w  orker, 


RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

-  % 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MKDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

jnactiinery  flow  od  Hand  wl#  must  lie  Soil  al  Once: 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

B®~The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6;|Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power— tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  frorrfio  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies— 
side  or  end=cut — any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very,  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

For  (40LAN,  filADDEN  &  CO., 

RUSHiZILLE,  IND. 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r.  . 


“BURTIN”  BUCK  MACHINERY. 

DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES . 

BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


_L 

Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 

T 


± 

Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 

Practical 

Operation 

at 

Our 

Works. 


The  Henry  Hartin  Brick  Hachine  Hanufacturing:  Co.  are  so^ well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  well  and  favorably  known . 


TIE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  M’F’G.  CO., 

LAN CASPER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERSIOF  “MARTIN”  PATENTS. 
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THE  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE 

So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  years  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  large  yards,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  that  the  ouants  of 
small  and  average  capacity  yatfds  have  not  had  much  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  years,  our  “New  Quaker”  Horse  Power  Machine  has  best  met 
the  needs  of  H.  P.  yards,  but  of  late  they  want  a  H.  P.  machine  to  make 
as  stiff  a  moulded  pallet  brick  as  a  Steam-Power  machine.  Therefore, 
we  have  remodeled  our  H.  P.  machine,  for  the  coming  season. 

We  have  given  mot*e  stroke  to  the  Pt*ess.  This, 
necessitated  a  stronger  machine  all  through.  The  main-shaft  has 
been  enlarged  to  3^ -inch  steel,  and  all  morking  parts 
greatly  increased  in  uaeight.  For  example,  the  gears  in  the 
machine  weigh  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

We  also  use  a  need  style  of  grinder,  which  does  all  the  tern- 
pering  necessary,  yet  has  very  little  draft,  and  the  machine  pulls 
lighten  than  ever,  although  it  has  always  been  noted  for  being  easy 
on  the  team. 

This  machine  we  call  the  “flEW  JVIODEli  QUAKER,”  Brick 
Machine,  and  are  sure  it  will  please  brickmakers  as  much  as  our  previous 
machines  have. 

For  particulars,  address, 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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The 


BEST  Evidence  of  All 

43  Happy  Customers 


USING  THE  “MONARCH”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


OHIO: 


PEM’A : 


Akron,  Akron  Fire  Brick  Co.  (first  pat¬ 
tern). 

McCausland  Brothers. 

Cincinnati,  John  A.  Hoesman.  (Wal¬ 
nut  Hills.  Take  Eden  Park  car  to 
Brewster  Aye.) 

Toledo,  A.  E.  Macomber. 

Joseph  Gates. 

Frank  E.  Tracy. 

Painesville,  Thompson  Bros. 

Mansfield,  Howland,  Mulcahy  Carmi¬ 
chael. 

Martin’s  Fery,  Belmont  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  (C.  H.  Carpenter,  Mgr.) 
Ashtabula,  Edward  Reid  &  Sons. 
Jewett,  Lucas  &  Shuss. 

Massillon,  Warthorst  &  Co. 

Gettysburg,  F.  G.  Pfeffer  &  Co. 
Hamburg,  Tobias  &  Co. 

Reading,  Simon  Kline. 

Shamokin,  McWilliams  &  McConnelh 

Pittsburgh,  McGraw  Bros.,  34th  and 
Liberty  Sts. 

Hanover,  E.  H.  Snyder. 

Norristown,  Joseph  E.  Rapp. 
Uniontown,  Brownfield  &  Boyle. 
Chester,  Wm.  G.  Price  &  Son. 
Hollidaysburg,  Joseph  Hart. 


Spring  City,  Diehl  &  Schantz. 

Blair’s  Station,  John  T.  Chambers  & 
Company. 

Corapolis,  James  R.  Noss. 

Carlisle,  A.  A.  Thompson. 
Wilkesbarre,  Morgan  Bros.  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  :  Buffalo,  Brush  Bros. 

Adams  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Utica,  Callahan  &  Doyle. 

Geo.  F.  Weaver’s  Sons. 

La  Salle,  Tompkins  &  Smith. 
Niagara  Falls,  Niagara  Brick  Co. 

IOWA:  Council  Bluffs,  Wickham  Bros. 

Des  Moines,  Newman  Bros. 

Central  City,  A.  L.  Hatch. 
Clarinda,  J.  M.  Crabill. 


INDIANA  : 

ILLINOIS : 


Marion,  Tingley  &  Case. 
Muncie,  B.  W.  Bennett. 

Woodiiull,  C.  A.  Peck. 


WISCONSIN : 

MICHIGAN: 

LOUISIANA: 


Menomonie,  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  (C.  L.  Alexander,  Supt.) 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  G.  G.  Scranton. 

Monroe,  Monroe  Brick  Co. 


the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long. 
SEE  for  yourself. 


WE  DON’T  WANT  YOD 

TO  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double). 

That  the  presses  are  ^ntirely^nAhemud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely^simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 

Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 

Investigate  it  now  as  it  is  the  machine  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is 
Onlyjmvestigate^is^all^^aisk.  Don’t  believe  a  word  we  say,  only  GO  AND 


The  Wellington  JVIaehine  Co., 

.Wellington,  Ohio. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES. 


BOTTOn  DUHP — Chilled  Wheels. 


SIDE  DUMP=-=Chilled  Wheels. 


WINDING  DRUM. 


BRICK  MOULDS. 


I 


We  make  the  only  clay  car  having  chilled  wheels. 

If  in  need  of  supplies  of  any  kind  we  can  save  you  money • 

We  manufacture  everything  used  on  a  Brickyard. 

When  you  purchase  from  us  you  buy  from  manufacturers  and  save  all  commissions. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 


THE:  CLAY  =  W  O  R  PC  E  R  . 
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THE  BIG  3 

TIE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE, 

DISINTEGRATOR  AND  MOULD  SANDER. 


Having  Chilled  Rolls 


Simple  in  Construction. 
Strong  and  Durable. 


A  Disintegrator 


Having  Chilled  Rolls.  A  machine  that  will  grind  hard,  lumpy,  or  wet, 
sticky  clays,  and  not  choke  or  clog,  that  will  separate  or  grind  the 
stone.  A  machine  that  is  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

A  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  an  extra  Pug 
Mill.  It  will  work  the  clay  so  stiff  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in 
trucking  or  spread  in  drying.  It  will  fill  a  six  brick  perfectly.  The 
brick  made  will  have  clean,  sharp  corners  and  smooth 
surfaces •  A  machine  which  is  simple  in  construction, 
strong  and  durable . 

A  JTould  5ander 

Which  will  sand  the  Moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
will  make  a  saving  in  labor  and  sand.  It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the 
sand.  It  will  make  a  saving  of  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  day. 


With  the  Big _ 

You  can  make  brick  which  will  always  bring  the  highest  market  price. 
A  brick  which  will  always  be  in  demand. 

The  above  machinery  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  and  will  be  shipped  on  trial. 

For  further  information,  address 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  00., 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 
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•*  THE  <* 

(lew  •  linen  •  Uriel + Jllacdlne 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

nc  Bnilersaii  Foundiii  &  maciilne  Worts 

IfW. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Chief 

&  SEPARATOR. -I* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1%  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

-  -  ■  -  •  -O+OM  ■ 

PUG  MILLS, 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


’ _ ; _ 
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improved  Brick  ond  Tile  jnscpinoiy 


THE  DECflTUH  LiEflDEH  O IpG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Oomplete  Outfits.  Send  for  1SQ3  Catalogue. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


9 


t 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

1  'or  Paving,  Building  nnd  Pire  Bride . 

Substantial,  Simple,  Practical • 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship • 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use • 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUG  MIUUS  77/1 T  PUG  TUB  CLAY. 


These  Pug-  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working-  Machinery. 


IT  WILL 

flpp*ESS  E.  JW.  p^EESE  &  CO., 

'^^^^GALION,  OHIO. 
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The  Frey= 
Sheckler 
Company 
Clay  working 
Machinery^. 


Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Machinery, 
Cutting  Tables,  Dry-Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Crushers, 
Reduction  Mills,  Pug  Mills,  Winding  Drums, 
Dump  Cars,  Clay  Conveyors,  Clay  Screens, 
Brick  and  Tile  Trucks,  Engines  and  Boiler-, 
Line  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


Nine  Foot  Diameter  All  Iron  and  Steel  Dry=Pan. 


Tailings  Crusher.  Size  of  Rolls  20x26  in. 


The  Frey=Sheckler  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker.] 


IZuoyrus,  Ohio, 


U.  S.  A. 


4 


Eagle  Steam  Power  Double  Die  Repress. 


The  Frey=5heckler  Co., 


Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


The 


Frey=5heckler  Company 

Clayworking  Machinery. 


No.  i  Giant  Machine  with  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty-Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Lianeastet*  flve., 

•+•  PHI  LHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  OHSTINGS  ©F=  KLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  •  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

•Sr See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


THE;  C  L  A.  Y  =  YY  O  R  R  E 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Ltaneastef'  flve., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


[Mention  the  Clay  Worker 
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FLETCHER  &  THOfl AS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricK  makers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 

U^This  flachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  Hill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com= 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


THE  NEW  QUAKER 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  with  ZTs^gs. 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


1  'L13 7AC//EI^  THOMAS,  Indianapolis^  hid* 


t 
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For  Clav 


Screens 


In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  In¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


PERFORATED  STEEL-  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

OHICiLGO,  ILL. 


EASTERN  OFFICE  i 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS! 


screeching  of  Wild  Cats 
or  the  howling  of  WOLVES. 


The^ 

Duplex 

Steam 


Drier 


is  NO.,... 


INFRINGEHENT. 


Harland  Brick  Co.  have  been  using  it  at  Bernice,  Ill.,  for  eighteen  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Harland  Brick  Co. , 
Shermerville,  Ill.,  twelve  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  six  months,  150,000 
capacity.  J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  months,  160,000  capacity,  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address, 


W.  C.  BYRNE,  Room  67,  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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THIS  +  PRESS 


IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FINE  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASOISABEE.  ADDRESS, 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 

unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 

made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 

over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 

prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 

wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 

brick  machine  now  on  the  market 

should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

I  ft  why  it  is  super- 

lo  lyCd^SUiiS  ior t0 all  others# 


COLiUjVlBlfl  IWflfiU pflCTU CO., 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  iMO. 


Send  your  clay  and  we  will  test  it  and  send  you  the  results 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  B.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

ji.  0.  U/f?itpey, 

.  ^GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


THE  ANDRUS 


BRICK  PRESS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 
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the  Clay-worker 


httakir  press  buck  machine. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

■■S+HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.IS-. 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring- 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction 
Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRFW  D-  BROWfl,  Quiney,  Ill. 
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The  Ross- Keller  Brick  Machine. 

Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


5 HIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
am^distinc^pressmres.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  is  tEeTlnost^Tmple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  of  same.  It  presses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buj-  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


RossKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 
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See  copy 
of  World’s  Fair 


Judges’  Report 
on  Opposite 
Page. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICE  PRESS  CO., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WOTEBOOS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  BiaodtlOld,  Olll.,  Can. 


07  aqd  09  Wasd.  SI.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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World  s  Columbian  Exposition 

*  *  *  * 

At  Departmental  Committee  on  Awards, 

MACHINERY  HALL. 

*  '•  *  *  * 

August  30th,  1893. 

I 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Jurors  in  that  department,  the  report  on  the  Waterous 
Engine  Works  Co.,  (showing  a  Simpson  5-mold  press)  was  read  and  APPROVED  as 
follows: 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co ,  No.  6,490  as  follows:  This  exhibit  consists  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  (the  Simpson  Brick  Press)  for  making  brick  by  the  dry  press  process,  good  in  de¬ 
sign,  material  and  workmanship. 

This  machine  shows  an  advancement  in  mechanism  in  regulating  and  reducing  the 
mechanical  difficulties. 


FIRST. 

Its  longer  pressure  forces  partial  cohesion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles.  Longer  is  better  than  stronger  pressure. 

SECOND. 

The  use  of  the  long  lever  with  toggles,  causes  long  even 
pressure  without  excessive  strain  of  parts. 

THIRD. 

The  pressing  strain  is  taken  up  by  two  exposed  steel 
side  bars  and  not  by  the  frame. 

FOURTH. 

The  clay  moves  in  the  mold  during  pressure,  savins' 
polish  to  the  product. 

The  brick  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  the 
pressure  is  held  until  the  brick  is  delivered,  insuring  surface 

polish. 

FIFTH. 

The  mechanism  provides  for  exact  thickness  without 


shimming  or  packing,  and  the  modification  of  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  easy  and  quick. 

SIXTH. 

The  discharge  of  the  brick  from  the  mold,  by  the  came 
on  the  master  gear,  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  lifting 
of  the  entire  pressing  mechanism,  together  with  the  green 
brick. 

SEVENTH. 

The  heating  of  the  charge  box. 

-EIGHTH. 

The  toggles  work  inward,  thereby  giving  unobstructed 
access  to  the  table  on  which  the  brick  is  delivered,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  pushed  out  and  damaged  bv  the 
following  brick. 

NINTH. 

The  parts  are  accessable  and  changeable  without  delay. 
*  * 


in  Dry  Press  flechanism  an  Award 


For  These  Points  of  Advancement 

is  Recommended. 


*  *  *  * 

The  above  points  of  superiority,  given  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  explains  the  well 
known  fact  that  The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  has  more  successful  and  money  making 
institutions  using  their  machines  than  any  other  dry  press  brick  machinery  concern  in 
existance  Write  us  for  information  and  address, 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

87  and  89  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THiumPH  OF  THE  BOYD  PRESS 

fllili  THE  HONORS. 

AWARDED  A  MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA, 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  the  only  American  Brick  Machine 

TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 


The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 


nonon  Block:  CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

324  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Description. 


This  Disintegrator  is  especially  designed  for  pulverizing  clay  for  making 
“FINE  PRESSED  BRICK.” 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing ;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  the 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 


Applied 


■spc 

this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity.  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop¬ 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 


FOR. 


T  E,  _The  cage  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 
x  x  X  1  1  •  machine,  are  removable  and  interchangeable  on  our 

SINGLE  REVOLVING  CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR.  The  rings  and  pins  are  secured  to 
the  circular  cast  disks  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  on  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  ring  of  pins  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damp  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage.  This  scraper  cleans 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it. 


well  known  to  the  clayworking  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


For  preparing  clay^to  make  fine  brick,  we  believe  we  can  furnish  you^the  best  machinery,  and  desire  that  you  com 
inunicate  with  us  before  placing  your  order. 

STEDflfl’S  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay-Workeb 
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HOOSIER  DRYER, 


As  Built  by  the 


HOOSIER  DRY  KILN  CO., 


= 

1=  = 

H 

i  = 

EE 

= 

- 

zzzzzz. 

ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET. 

ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE. 

ARGE  IN  RESULTS. 

EAST  IN  FIRST  COST. 

IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION.  ) 

* 


* 

* 

* 


•• 


T™  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
-L  is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 
guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
dryfr,n0W,011  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention 
\\  e  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  drv- 
mg.  (  ui  teims  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Gas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

%  .V 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  your  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself  : 

Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip,  St*  Louis>  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 

Belleville,  III. 

overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  bricVwe  burn  our  most^t?^  hrint  t{j®.presfed  brick  or  else  have  same 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  rending  you ^  unsolicited^  ™s  .th®  shaPed  and  ornamental 

we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  Sinning  7nn^ Vnif accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
tions  or  explanation  contained  therein  Since  the  annlieation  and  nirl  nf  I  dld  want  any  qualifica- 

the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln  the  iSulte  are  3e? proper attention on i£  dryln?  "I  our  brick  wi,h 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  SSiS 

i  ours  very  truly ,  Anthony  Ittnee. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worke,]  BELLEVILLE.  ILLINOIS. 
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IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

Success  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of  merit . 

. Merit  without  success  is  faith  without  works. 


Here  is  a  page  from  “The  Record.” 


0ffice  of  SELflA  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  3rd,  1893. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co., 

Rome,  Georgia. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  burned  the  kiln  you  put  in 
for  us  second  time  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 
Each  time  we  burn  your  kiln  we  save  $100  on  fuel  and  $50 
on  labor,  and  in  saving-  of  our  arch  brick  and  uniformity 
of  color  throug-hout  the  kiln  and  large  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  hard  brick,  we  realize  at  least  $ 200  more  for  the 
350,000  brick,  making  us  $350  saved  each  burn. 

Yours  truly, 

Selma  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


For  further  encouragement  write  us  for  copy  of  “The  Record.”  No  stamp  need  be  sent. 

Brick  Manufacturers,  you  want  results  !  We  give  them  in  the  Record  of  our  Kiln 
for  seven  years  past  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  “Record”  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  all  information  desired,  address, 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


He  Etdaii  intproved  Down-Diall  in 
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THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe’s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense”  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  <5cc.,  &c. 


TPHIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel  and 

*  as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  &c.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  &c.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hoftman’s  and  other  ’chamber 

kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 

home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 

NOTE  WHAT  THE  USERS  S AT. 

Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 

From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  s  From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY, 

Works,  Sileby.  -  Limited,  Wellington. 

Sileby.  July  14,  1892.  Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth.  .  Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 

Gentlemen:— You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth, 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid-  Dear  Sirs:— We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 

ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel,  Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 

regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita-  you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 

tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  within  bounds,  amount  for  No.  2. 

and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  Waenclose  you  signed  \  [Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892:— “We  find  it  answers 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have  our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 

the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience.  Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.  N.  B.— The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 

Third  kiln  now  ordered.  system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 

UNSOLICITED  A.MERICA.N  TESTIMONY. 

Letter  from  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 

GOING  TO  BUILD  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1893.  the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  u  p  to  the  stand- 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un-  &rd.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  fire  brick  works  of  the  control  of  same.  v\  e  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation  drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
<fe  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a  chamber.  1  he  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working  !  were  no  file  marks  on  bricks,  and  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un¬ 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the  \  known  m  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will  vations,  we  ca11  saaely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu- 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It  ;  *ar!?  °’  Sercombe,  Osman  <fe  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man.  an“  we  fkink  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from  information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned, 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw-  Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on  General  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 


Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893. 

Wm.  Sercombe,  Fords,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
remitting  half  the  fee  #437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that 


<  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 
at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 
kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

>  Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 


PROM  GA.JNA.DA.. 


Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular. 
(Extract.!  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  VICK  &  CO. 

N.  B. — Messrs.  Carroll  &  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SE^COfllBE,  OS IWflJNL  &  WAt^Efi, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker  EX]V[OOTfl,  DEVO^l,  E^GIlA^lD. 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  CO.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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W.  H.  KELSO,  President.  PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treasurer.  MAX  A.  TH.  BOEHNCKE,  Gen’l  flgr.  F.  HASPER,  Secretary. 


THE 


CEflTI^ELifl 


jCajnta^^tocl^^^^ooo. 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO 


Our  Latest  IT.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 

nrm  fTtMtmmTTTTTT 


BOEHNCKE’S 


lAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAA 

Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ents  applied  for. 

rTTfTTTTTTTTTVTfTTTTTTTTTyTTTTT 


Up  hnd  Down  Draft 


Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick 


Beware 

of 

infrlnje- 

menis 


<**«  a.dvjlntages  of  tub  kiln.  ex*x<o — 

1.  Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

2.  This  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the  contents  even 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

3.  Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely  dried  by  pure, 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

4.  Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

5.  No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

6.  A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

7.  The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

8.  Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 

Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 


Box  35,  Centinela,  Cal. 


Ceniiqela  Brick  Kiln }  Brier  Co., 
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COR  very  small  yards,  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market  we 
1  recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  “COMMON  SENSE*1 
KICrN,  Up  and  Down  Draft,  which  is  very  cheap  in  construction  and  successful 
in  operation. 


A  JNTEW  BRICK: 

does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  in  connection  with  continuous  kilns.  8®“Write  for  circulars 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
and  catalogue. 


Tele  Clay-woreer. 
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Roint  pfad  this 

letter  unless  you  want 
to  learn  of  the  merits  of 
the 

Best  Brick  Dryer 

on  the  market : 


FLOOD  BRO, 

.  Manufacturer  of 

Machine  and  Hand-Made  Bricks. 

Main  Yard :  Old  Front  St. 
and  Nicetown  Lane. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Oct,  (ith,  1893. 
Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich.  , 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
h  an  and  the  Dryer.  Not  one  brick  has  been 
cracked  in  the  process  of  drying,  while  in 
its  operation  we  And  the  Fan  and  Heater 
easily  managed. 

When  we  have  added  the  other  boiler 
JAeAu’rp'<h  we  expect  to  get  40  and  likely 
•50  M  daily  from  it.  Very  truly, 

Flood  Beo. 

(Ihe  above  plant  was  sold  quaranteed  to 
dry  30,000  daily.) 


SMITH  HOT  BLAST  BRICK  DRYER 

HANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  HUYETT  fr  SMITH  M  FG.  CO 

MU  OFFICE  &  WOBKS :  DETROIT,  JVTICH. 


Among- the  many  Brick  Manufacturers  made  happy  by  the  purchase  of  a  HUYETT  & 
SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  HOT  BLAST  BRICK 

DRYER  are  the  following : 


Covington  Improvement  Co.,  Covington,  Va. 

Flood  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gunn  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  Greensburgh,  Pa, 

John  A.  Schmitt,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Montello  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Arthur  Johnson  &  Bro.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Swoyer  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa, 

Geo.  A.  Fleming,  Boston,  Pa. 


For  full  information,  catalogue,  plans  and  references  write 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f  g  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St., 


NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  Street. 
CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

BOSTON,  48  Union  Street.  ' 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


•  BRANCHES... 


(  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
LONDON,  ENGLAND,  13  Little  Trinity 
Lane,  E.  C. 
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§TILL  THEY  COME 


Another  Good  Report! 


This  Time  On  Drying  Soft  fllud  Brick. 

.  Chase  EEJriok  Company, 

e.  CHASC  4  SONS. 


MILWAUKEE  CREAM  COLORED 
PRESSED  and  COMMON 


RICI 


Office  4«d  yahds 

*  Lincoln  avenue 

SOUTH  StOM 


TELEPHONE  B03 


,JLz,~uL 


^T^HE  above  is  a  sample  of  the  many  very  flattering  endorsements  recently  received  from  our  patrons ;  the  combined 
evidence  of  which  proves  quite  conclusively,  we  believe,  that  for  drying  Stiff,  Soft  Mud,  or  Pressed  Brick, 

The  Standard  Patent 

+  +  +  +  Brick  Drier  - a. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  Catalogue,  No.  15,  which  is  replete  with  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  of  interest  to 
every  brickmaker.  Send  for  a  copy. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Gen’l  Officeand  Salesrooms,  923=925  W.  Main  St.  LOUISVILLE,  itv. 


<§e> 


VOL. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1893. 


No  5 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

OLD  TIME  BRICK  WORK. 

THE  building  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  was  erected  in 
1485.  At  least  the  date  on  one  of  the 
dormer  windows  indicates  that  it  was 


finished  in  that  year,  and  as  building 
work  was  not  slow  at  that  time,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  was  begun  and 
finished  within  the  year.  This  structure 
is  located  near  Rouen,  France.  It  has 
no  particular  history  connected  with  it, 


iai 

or  rather  it  was  not  occupied  by  the 

class  of  people  who  made  history  dur-1^ 

ing  those  times.  Its  owners  from  the 
•  •  •  > 
beginning  were  mercantile  people,  who 

during  this  period,  were  not  engaged  in 

developing  history.  It  is  interestingj 
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Brick  Palace  at  Martainville,  Finance, 
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to  bear  in  mind  that  here  is  a  brick 
structure  within  the  stone  section  of 
France,  which  was  made  of  this  materi¬ 
al  because  of  the  taste  of  the  owners. 
They  built  the  brick  building,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  brick  were  immediately  or 
more  conveniently  at  hand,  nor  because 
the  material  was  less  expensive  than 
stone,  such  not  being  the  case.  They 
built  of  brick,  decorated  with  brick,  for 
artistic  reasons.  The  interior  is  finished 
in  brick  with  occasional  trimmings  of 
stone.  The  external  material  is  various 
as  to  color,  as  we  may  see,  and  rich  as  to 
detail. 

The  interesting  quality  to  the  clay- 
worker  with  respect  to  this  building  is 
that  it  illustrates  very  clearly  what  has 
been  set  forth  so  many  times,  that  the 
French  method  of  stone  construction  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  terra  cotta 
construction.  The  blocks  of  stone  are 
small;  they  are  not  arranged  in  lintel 
forms,  and  all  together  nothing  better 
could  be  selected  as  a  perfectly  rational 
and  natural  method  of  clay  construc¬ 
tion.  A  drawing  of  this  building  show¬ 
ing  all  of  the  stone  joints  just  as  they 
occur,  could  he  transmitted  directly  to 
a  terra  cotta  worker  and  he  would  find 
it  necessary  to  make  few  or  no  changes. 
The  blocks  are  not  too  large  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  burned  in  terra  cotta  and  they 
are  exactly  of  the  form  and  structural 
arrangement  that  is  necessary  to  the 
natural  and  proper  handling  of  that  ma¬ 
terial.  This  illustration  was  selected 
particularly  to  emphasize  this  idea 
which  has  been  set  forth  many  times  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal.  The  clay 
world  is  moving  and  we  must  do  our 
part  to  see  that  it  moves  in  successful 
lines.  Clay  is  one  of  the  principal  ele¬ 
ments  which  will  develop  an  American 
architecture.  Hence  we  wish  to  see  it 
moving  along  successful,  rational,  and 
artistic  lines.  Through  such  methods 
there  will  be  no  halting,  no  stepping 
backwards.  One  of  the  best  French 
critics,  in  speaking  of  this  building,  says 
that  the  outline,  but  for  the  detail, 
would  be  crude  and  a  little  heavy,  but 
for  the  refinement  of  the  mouldings, 
the  elegance  of  the  decorative  detail,  the 
proper  handling  of  the  otherwise  plain 
surfaces,  all  conspire  to  remove  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  suggestion  of  crude¬ 
ness.  While  the  outline  may  he  heavy, 
it  is  refined,  it  is  rendered  artistic  by 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  who  conveyed 
his  own  high  instincts  into  forms  of 
brick  and  stone  through  the  hand  and 
mind  of  the  artisan.  The  coloring  of 


the  brick  in  this  structure  is  various; 
yet  the  selection  is  so  carefully  made, 
the  form  so  nicely  worked  out,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  making  a  confusion,  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  otherwise  plain  surfaces, 
there  is  an  artistic  harmony  and  ele¬ 
gance  running  through  the  entire  com¬ 
position. 

I  refer  to  the  artistib  qualities  of 
a  structure  of  this  kind  constant¬ 
ly  with  the  idea  that  it  has  commercial 
benefit  in  connection  therewith  for  the 
clay  worker.  It  is  the  little  touch  of 
elegance  and  beauty  which  lifts  a  build¬ 
ing  from  something  which  is  cheap  and 
common  in  a  commercial  sense  to  that 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  re¬ 
spectable  sums  of  money  for  its  consum¬ 
mation.  By  building  elegantly,  building 
well,  in  brick,  in  terra  cotta,  we  attract 
capitalists  and  those  who  have  money 
for  investment  into  the  use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  and  in  that  way  reflect  to  the 
business  advantage  of  all  engaged  in 
clay  work.  I  say  all,  carefully  and 
thoughtfully.  To  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  a  very  common  kind 
of  brick,  it  has  the  same  commercial 
benefit.  It  removes  from  them  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  competition  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  other  lines.  If  all 
were  engaged  in  making  a  common  ar¬ 
ticle  of  brick,  instead  of  having  the 
work  distributed  into  the  various  grades 
of  brick  manufacture,  competition 
would  be  much  greater  and  prices 
much  less  satisfactory. 

The  plan  of  this  building  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple.  A  hall  runs  through  the 
center  from  the  doorway  which  we  see. 
At  the  rear  there  is  a  tower  in  which 
the  stairway  is  placed,  and  which  winds 
to  the  top.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  are 
two  rooms,  and  the  towers  on  .the  cor¬ 
ners  form  rooms  themselves.  Thus, 
there  are  practically  four  rooms  on  each 
floor  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  the  walls 
of  these  rooms  are  finished  in  brick,  the 
decoration  being  in  stone  and  colored 
brick  arranged  in  artistic  patterns.  The 
ceiling  is  of  oak,  richly  decorated  and 
carved,  though  now,  through  neglect,  it 
has  fallen  into  decay. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


There’s  no  question  but  what  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  advantages  over  the  non¬ 
advertiser  in  many  ways.  People  have 
confidence  in  a  firm  that  can  put  brain, 
energy,  and  money  into  advertising.  It 
shows  ability  in  other  directions, — to 
buy  well  and  to  sell  well.  People  trade 
with  the  advertiser. -Profitable  Advertising. 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


II  t  BITING  on  the  wear  of  brick 
\JJ  pavements,  the  city  engineer  of 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  says  “the  brick 
pavement  put  down  during  the  past 
year  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  and  the  taxpayers  are  anxious  for 
more  of  it.  I  consider  brick  for  busi¬ 
ness  streets  in  small  cities  far  preferable 
to  macadam.  If  properly  put  down  on 
a  concrete  foundation  6  inches  deep,  it 
should  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
without  much  repairing.  Of  course,  in 
time  the  corners  will  wear  off  as  will 
those  of  the  best  blocks  used.  The  cost 
of  the  brick  pavement  so  far  will  aver¬ 
age  about  $2.30  per  square  yard.  The 
present  year  we  propose  putting  down 
some  on  a  broken  stone  foundation, 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  from  $1.75 
to  $2.00  per  square  yard.  I  prefer  a 
concrete  foundation,  but  think  if  care¬ 
fully  put  in  and  thoroughly  rolled  the 
ballast  foundation  will  be  all  right,  es¬ 
pecially  on  streets  where  the  travel  is 
light.  I  would  oppose  anything  but  a 
concrete  foundation  for  a  business  street, 
or  a  street  with  a  heavy  carting.  The 
cost  to  property  owners  fronting  on  the 
street  will  average  about  $6.00  per 
frontage  foot.”  Brick  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  street  paving.  In  Europe 
bricks  have  been  used  for  a  century  at 
leaSft.  In  Holland  pavements  of  this 
material  are  used  very  extensively. 
Amsterdam  is  paved  almost  entirely 
with  bricks,  and  many  of  the  pavements 
there  have  been  down  for  more  than 
hffy  years,  and  do  not  show  any  great 
signs  of  wear. 


UNCLE  SILAS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 


It  tuk  er  heap  o’  travelin’ 

Ter  git  me  here  to-day 
Ter  celebrate  the  corner-stun 
Our  gran ’sires  fought  ter  lay. 

’Twas  long  ago  they  thought  ter  make 
A  buildin’  fwie  an’  fit. 

An’  tain’t  no  sin  ter  notus  that 

11  Ain’t 

Done 

Yit. 

The  universe  kin  see  the  flag 
Thet  from  it  Is  unfurled  ; 

The  word  thet’s  spoken  in  its  halls 
Is  heard  aroun’  the  world. 

It’s  big  an’  glorious  ez  it  stands, 

It  matters  not  a  whit, 

Exceptin’  ter  its  credit,  thet 
It 

Ain’t 


Done 


Yit. 


The  nation  thet  it  reppersents 
Is  very  like  it,  too ; 

It  hez  risen  in  its  granjer  where 
Eternity  kin  view. 

Fur  power  an’  prosperity 
There’s  none  compares  ter  it: 

It  hez  distanced  all  its  neihgbors— 

"  Ain't 

Done 

Yit 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ARCHITECTURAL  TILES. 


MONG  the  features  of 
the  great  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  dis¬ 
play  of  art  tiles 
was  one  of  the 
most  attractive. 
While  it  is  very 


true  that  the  exhibits  were 
so  very  far  apart,  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings,  that  it  required  some 
knowledge  of  their  geogra¬ 
phy  to  make  them  an  en. 
tertaining  display  to  the  av¬ 
erage  visitor,  yet  for  those  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  upon  the  subject,  there  was 
ample  material  for  thought. 

But  before  entering  into  some  of  the 
specimens  of  new  and  original  design, 
such  as  various  makers  are  showing,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  go  for  a  time  in¬ 
to  a  modern  factory,  and  take  note  of 
the  methods  and  machinery  used  there¬ 
in.  There  are  several  of  these  factories 
located  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial 
centres  of  the  world.  The  small  towns 
seem  to  follow  each  other  so  closely,  as 
to  be  little  less  than  a  long  rambling 
railroad  city,  for  the  houses  straggle 
along  beside  the  ribbons  of  steel,  these 
being  indeed  the  veins  from  which 
Ohio  towns  draw  their  life  blood.  It  is 
in  just  such  a  little  town  or  portion  of 
city,  that  the  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Co., 
have  placed  their  works.  Although 
only  established  a  few  years,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  limited  variety  of  designs,  they 
have  succeeded  in  taking  a  prominent 

place  in  the  front 
rank  of  American 


makers,  and  to-day 
they  are  found  com¬ 
peting  in  every 
state.  Much  of  the 
to  the  individuality 
and  treasurer  of 
Walker. 


success  is  due 
of  the  secretary 
the  firm,  Mr.  F.  W. 
He  is  all  energy.  One  morn¬ 


ing  not  so  very  long  ago,  your 
writer  with  camera  in  hand,  walked  in¬ 
to  the  office  of  the  factory.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Walker  appeared,  having 
just  stepped  from  a  train  from  the  east. 
As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  he  had  been  interviewing  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  or.  Ways  and  Means,  the  body  of 
statesmen  that  tinker  with  the  tariff. 
There  is  surely  no  secret  in  stating  that 
the  representatives  of  the  tile  industry, 


were  charged  to  impress  the  reformers 
that  so  far  as  the  tile  trade  was  con¬ 
cerned,  a  tariff  reduction  was  inexpedi¬ 
ent,  nor  is  it  a  further  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  say  that  success  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  tile  makers. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
clays  of  which  these  tiles  are  made 
come  from  several  parts  of  the  country. 
One  pile  is  shipped  from  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  is  of  the  quality  so  well  known  to 
the  industry.  Another  grade  comes 
from  New  Jersey,  while  the  third  one  is 
a  native  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
works  are  located.  The  latter  is  in  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  worked  up  into  a 
fine  class  of  bricks. 

MANIPULATING  THE  CLAY. 

The  clay  as  thus  brought  together  is 
portioned  off  according  to  the  private 
recipe  of  the  maker,  and  being  placed 
in  the  big  slip  vat,  undergoes  the  first 
grinding,  this  reduces  it  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der.  It  then  goes  into  a  vat  containing 
water  with  which  it  is  held  in  solution. 
After  all  impurities  are  removed  the 
clay  is  again  dried  or  reduced  to  plastic 
mass.  This  latter  process  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
drier  is  a  receptable  built  out  of  a  dum¬ 
ber  of  metalic  rings,  between  each  of 
which  is  a  web  of  textile  material.  The 
slip  is  pumped  into  this  contrivance, 
and  the  fine  particles  of  clay  collected 


upon  the  webs.  This  continues  until 
they  are  filled,  and  then  by  means  of 
steam,  the  material  is  thoroughly  dried 
When  taken  from  the  drier,  the  clay 
cakes  look  something  like  a  big  round 
waffle,  and  appear  good  enough  to  eat. 
When  this  material  is  again  pulverized, 
it  is  fine  as  a  dust,  and  in  such  shape  it 
is  ready  for  the  press  room. 

The  presses  are  plain  screw  plunging 
devices,  the  dies  being  engraved  with 
the  desired  pattern.  However, a  great  ma¬ 
ny  plain  tiles  are  made,  these  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  shapes  and  depending  upon  a  col¬ 
ored  glaze  for  their  ornamental  quality. 
The  powdered  clay  is  quickly  brushed 
into  the  mould  with  a  dextrous  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  the  other  revolves  the 
wheel  or  bar  of  the  screw.  The  plunger 
swings  downward,  and  a  pressure  of  sev¬ 
eral  tons  is  brought  to  bear.  The 
pressed  tile  is  pushed  out  by  a  bottom 
plunger  and  given  to  the  attendant  who 
rubs  the  face  of  the  plain  tiles  upon  a 
piece  of  blanket.  This  is  to  smooth 
the  surface.  At  this  stage,  the  tiles  are 
ready  for  the  biscuit  kiln.  They  are 
packed  carefully  into  great  oval  saggers, 
flint  or  silica  sand  being  sifted  in  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  adhering  to  each  other.  The 
heavy  saggers  are  placed  upon  a  little 
trolley  carrier  and  rolled  off  to  the  bis¬ 
cuit  kiln  in  another  room. 

After  a  period  of  great  heat,  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  which  varies  somewhat  for 
each  firing,  the  pieces  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  girls  who  separate 
them  and  rub  up  the  edges  to  sharpness. 
They  also  cull  all  of  the  spoiled  ones, 
and  in  their  work  there  is  a  merry 
clinking  of  the  ware,  for  in  this  state  it 
is  quite  resonant.  While  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  the  tiles  for  the  dipping  or  glaz- 
glazing  room,  we  will  step  up  stairs  to 
the  room  wherein  all  of  these  colors  are 
prepared. 

The  glaze  is  an  important  feature  of 


aa  t 

II 

Tl*'  ’  ~  1  *  T  »'  *  ■  II1 

color,  and  it  must  not  craze.  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  in  commenting  upon  the  latter  trait 
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claims  for  his  tiles,  less  crazing  than  the 
majority,  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
impossibility  of  perfect  immunity.  The 
glazes  as  ready  for  application  are  in  the 
shape  of  slip,  and  the  tiles  are  dipped 
into  bo  vis  of  the  liquid.  What  these 
different  glazes  contain  is  known  alone 
to  the  mysterious  old  gentleman  who 
compounds  them.  The  den  is  interest¬ 
ingly  gloomy  and 
savors  of  neocro- 


mancy.  Pots  and 


close  joining.  The  dipping  room  pre¬ 
sents  a  pretty  picture  especially  to  the 
male  visitors  for  on  the  appearance  of  a 
young  gentleman  a  score  of  girlish  eyes 
are  focused  upon  him  and  woe  is  he,  if 
bashful.  Gazing  and  not  glazing  is  the 
order  of  the  moment. 

From  the  dipping  room,  the  tiles  are 
again  packed  into  saggers,  and  go  into 
the  kiln  for  the  final  baking.  The  meth¬ 
od  of 'carrying  the  saggers  to  and  from 
the  kiln  is  novel.  A  young  hercules 
places  one  up  on  his  head, 
trudges  off  and  places  them 
in  their  proper  position. 


kettles  of  all  kinds 
lie  about,  and  mor¬ 
tars,  pestles,  and  lit¬ 
tle  piles  of  minerals 
ornament  darkshelves. 

It  all  savors  of  the  old 
laboratories  and  the 
search  for  the  philosophers  stone,  and 
one  is  lost  in  a  reverie — only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  however.  A  shrill  whistle  from 
the  corner  announces  the  presence  of  a 
speaking  tube,  and  a  far-a-way  voice  calls 
in  tones  of  command  “A  gallon  of  num¬ 
ber  32,  please.”  The  alchemist  drops  a 
pestle  and  scurries  about  for  some  of 
No.  32.  From  a  tub  No.  32  is  dipped 
up,  and  a  nimble  “Mercury”  is  dis¬ 
patched  with  the  precious  fluid. 

No.  32  goes  to  an  interesting  place. 
A  long  room  is  provided  with  a  long 
table  down  the  centre.  Back  of  it  are 
a  host  of  drying  racks,  upon  which  are 
spread  many  tiles  that  have  been  dipped, 

so  that  they 
may  dry 
ready  for 
the  oven. 
Before  the 
table  in 


seats,  is 
a  little 
bevy  o  1 
girls 
whose 
work  is 

to  perform  the  dipping.  It  is  deft  and 
careful  work  and  while  one  hand  dips  the 
face  of  the  tile  into  the  bowl  of  glazing 
slip,  the  other,  armed  with  a  flat  knife, 
scrapes  any  of  the  glaze  that  may  have 
become  deposited  upon  the  edges.  This 
is  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  to  dip  even¬ 
ly  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  none  or 
very  little  upon  the  edges  of  the  tiles. 
Glaze  upon  the  edges  would  prevent 


After  an  intense  fir¬ 
ing  for  about  thirty 
hours,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  cool,  and 
are  taken  to  the 
packing  room.  They 
are  filed  away  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference,  as  it 
were,  and  when  the 
orders  come  in  they 
are  looked  up  again 
by  the  young  deni¬ 
zens  of  this  great  room,  and  placed  in 
boxes  with  care.  Such  a  store  of  beau¬ 
tiful  tilings  lie  about  in  profusion, 
tables  are  covered,  and  shelves  are 
loaded  with  the  treasure. 

Briefly,  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  similar  tiles  are  manu¬ 
factured.  In  the  way  of  designs,  there 
is  the  most  amusing  jealousy,  especially 
by  the  foreign  makers.  This  jealousy 
has  been  noticeable  in  particular  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  seems  to  be 
the  dread  that  others  will  copy  the  de¬ 
sign  and  compete  in  the  market.  In 
obtaining  many  of  the  designs  that  are 
shown  in  this  article,  the  writer  was 
driven  to  absolute  theft.  The  sketches 
were  done  in  greatest  secresy,  and  even 
then,  in  one  section  he  was  constrained 
to  a  hasty  retreat.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  a  perversity  in  human  nature. 
The  "result  as  now  placed  before  the 
reader  indicates  the  successful  extent  of 
the  perversity  in  this  case. 

The  Belgian  tiles  were  shown  in  the 
section  from  that  country  located  in 


the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  They  were 
manufactured  by  the  Boch  Brothers, 
and  have  achieved  some  note  in  the 
world,  especially  in  the  old  world.  Their 
lasting  qualities  is  one  of  the  features, 
especially  in  the  varieties  made  express¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  flooring,  and  known 
as  the  flint  tiles.  Indeed  these  last  are 
so  boasted  of,  that  the  representative  in- ' 
dustriously  chips  the  edges  together 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  sulphur¬ 
ous  odor  that  ensues  when  true  flints 
are  struck.  “There”  he  exclaims  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “you  can  smell  it.  They 
are  real  flints.”  In  one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Paris  they  have  worn  with¬ 
out  repair  for  twenty  years. 

Number  1,  is  one  of  the  tiles  designed 
for  facings,  and  is  shown  in  the  exhibit 
in  conjunction  with  a  handsome  terra 
cotta  mantel,  the  tiles  being  used  to 
finish  out  the  fire  place  opening.  They 
are  in  pale  green  and  pale  yellow,  being 
placed  in  alternate  colors. 
The  fleur  de  lis  is  recessed, 
but  otherwise  is  of  the  same 
glaze  and  color.  The  result 
is  rather  a  neat  motive. 

Number  2  is  a  plain  floor 
tile  in  red  and  white,  the 


ground 
being  of 
the  f  o  r  - 
mer  color 
It  is  six 
inches 

square  and  is  rather  a  soft  pleasing  pat¬ 
tern.  Its  companion  No.  3  is  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  colors.  A  broad  line  of  black 
traverses  the  square.  On  the  larger  side 
of  this  is  a  blue  ground  over  which  are 
buff  figures.  The  ground  upon  the 
other  side  is  a  dark  buff,  the  figures  be¬ 
ing  in  a  yellow. 

No.  4  is  a  glazed  tile  in  blue  and  white 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  delft,  the  de¬ 
sign  being  very  delicate  and  pretty.  It 
is  also  made  for  use  as  a  facing.  The 
remaining  Belgian  tiles  up  to  No.  9,  are 
all  for  flooring,  and  are  also  of  the  flint 
variety. 

No.  5  is  in  buff  and  brown,  the  curved 
portion  of  the  figure  being  mosaiced. 

No.  6  is  in  red  and  while. 

No.  7  begins  at  the  corners  with  a 
small  triangle  of  red.  The  first  band  is 
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a  neutral  color,  while  the  second  is  a 
drab.  The  interior  is  a  yellow  buff,  the 
entire  tile  being  mosaiced. 

No.  8  is  in  plain  black  and  white, 
being  mosaiced.  The  same  pattern 
is  also  shown  with  the  colors  re¬ 
versed. 

No.  9  is  in  three  colors,  white, 
black  and  blue.  The  completed 


half  square,  but  is  a  pretty  combination 
of  white  and  blue. 

Nos.  17  and  18  are  both  in  buff  and 


A  Muffle  Kiln  Under  Fire. 

tile  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  each  side  be¬ 
ing  about  three  inches  long.  These 
flint  tiles  are  marked  for  their  non¬ 
porosity  and  resistance  to  absorption. 
It  is  claimed  for  them  that  even  grease 
fails  to  enter  the  ware,  and  that  they 
never  discolor. 

Damberty,  Servais  &  Co.,  is  a  firm, 
manufacturing  floor  and  causeway  tiles 
in  Ehrang  bei  Trier,  Germany. 

No.  10  and  11  are  for  flooring  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  in  plain  colors,  white, 
yellow,  blue  and  several  others.  The 
color  of  each  tile  is  solid,  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  being  in  low  relief. 

The  cause  way  tiles  No.  12  and  13  are 
examples  of  heavy  durable  patterns. 
The  ribs  in  both  are  well  raised,  and 
afford  a  very  firm  foot  hold, 

Over  in  the  Minings  Building,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  section,  there  were  shown 
some  Qf  the  art  tiles  made  by  the  Star 
Tile  Co.,  of  that  state.  While  their  ex¬ 
hibit  is  not  as  thorough  as  could  be 
wished,  several  pretty  patterns  are  shown 
A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibit  is  the  fact  -that  specimens  are 
shown  in  the  several  stages  of  comple¬ 
tion,  some  before  coloring,  some  after 
coloring,  after  glazing  and  after  the  fir¬ 
ing. 

No.  14  is  a  small  tile  about  2£  inches 
square,  and  is  shown  in  blue  and  white, 
and  brown  and  white. 

No.  15  is  in  the  same  colors,  but  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  last.  They 
are  both  pretty  and  attractive  designs. 

No.  16  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a 


Young  Hercules  Toting  Tile  in  Saggers 

No.  19  is  a  bit  of  flooring  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  small  pieces  shaped  in  the  odd 
forms.  The  dark  pieces  are  reds,  others 
being  drabs  and  buffs.  It  is  rather  an 
odd  conceit,  and  requires  good  work  in 
the  setting,  as  the  forms  are  too  com-' 
plex  to  permit  carelessness. 

No.  20  is  likewise  a  flooring  design, 
and  as  the  contrasts  of  white,  drab,  and 
red  are  very  marked,  the  effect  is  brilli¬ 
ant.  Like  its  companion  it  requires 
careful  setting. 

No.  21  is  a  floor  tile  in  buff.  The  lin¬ 
ing  is  in  fine  black  and  the  ribs  are  in 
low  relief.  It  is  a  design  that  soon  be¬ 


A  Round  Kiln  Cooling  Off. 


brown  the  former  being  one  of  the 
neatest  tiles  shown  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  in 
the  heart  of  the  British  section, 
were  shown  the  tiles  of  Maw  &  Co., 
a  firm  that  has  attained  great  note  in 
the  old  world  for  their  wares,  and  have 
considerable  sales  upon  this  side  of  the 
water  as  well.  Their  exhibit  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  thorough  at  the 
Exposition,  being  a.small  temple  built 
of  terra  cottas  and  ornamental  tiles. 


comes  clouded  with  dirt,  and  the  mop 
would  be  in  great  requisition. 

No.  22  is  a  piece  of  frieze  and  is  col¬ 
ored  red,  drab  and  black. 

There  is  one  lesson  however  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  work  done  abroad  and 
that  of  our  American  manufacturers, 
which  impresses  one  who  takes  the  pains 
to  look  into  the  matter.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  our  own  manufacturer 
could  could  not  compete  with  the  old 
makers  in  the  quality  of  colors  and 
glazes.  This  is  not  true,  at  least  if  the 
Exposition  is  to  be  looked  to  for  com¬ 
peting  samples.  If  not  superior  to  those 
from  abroad,  the  American  glazes  are 
fully  equal.  They  have  all  of  the  rich 
coloring,  and  in  some  tints  are  without 
rivals.  Constant  experiments  in  the 
glaze  slip  room  have  added  several  to 
the  palette  of  colors  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  time  is  soon  coming  that 
our  makers  instead  of  competing  with 
foreign  goods  in  our  market  will  meet 
them  at  home. 

Natural  gas  in  the  tile  industry  as 
well  as  in  others,  is  now  playing  a  promi¬ 
nent  part.  The  kilns  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  Art  Tile  Co.,  are  fitted  up  for  its 


Design  for  Floor— From  Catalogue  of  U.  S. 

Encaustic  Tile  Works. 

use,  and  it  proves  a  very  satisfactory 
method.  The  convenience  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  flame  and  heat  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  burners  to  sigh  over  the  idea 
of  the  failure  of  the  fuel  and  a  return  to 
the  days  of  coal  It  is  an  event  how- 
that  may  occur  at  any  time. 

The  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  are 
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doubtless  aware  the  United  States  En¬ 
caustic  Tile  Works  located  at  the  Hoos- 
ier  capital  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in 
America.  They  made  two  displays  at 
the  fair,  one  a  collection  of  tiles  in  the 
Indiana  department  in  the  Mines  and 
Mining  building  and  the  other  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tile  mantel  in  the  Indiana  Build¬ 
ing.  For  which  they  were  awarded  a 
medal  by  the  World’s  Fair  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Their  ware  is  all  burned  with 
Natural  Gas  and  embraces  all  kinds  of 
floor  tiles  and  a  very  large  variety  of 
glazed  ware.  The  works  are  well 
equipped  and  managed.  Visiting  clay- 
workers  are  always  welcome  to  inspect 
the  work  in  all  its  details. 

Edward  Weaver. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
No.  81. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 

REPRESSED  BRICK  FOR  FACING  WALLS. 
LTHOUGH  repressed  brick  have 
been  used  for  facing  walls  of 
buildings  for  perhaps  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  they  are  still  popular,  and  more  uni¬ 
versally  used  for  this  purpose  than  any 


other  material.  It  is  true  that  the 
quality  and  appearance  have  improved 
and  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
times.  Their  continued  use  in  build¬ 
ings  for  fifty  years  is  evidence  that  there 
are  many  good  points  in  them. 

They  are  durable,  strong,  and  the  best 
to  resist  heat,  better  than  iron,  sand 
stone,  granite  or  marble.  If  well  laid  in 


good  mortar,  and  properly  protected 
from  roof  water  by  well  constructed  val¬ 
leys,  eave  troughs,  and  down  spouts, 
they  will  retain  their  bright  color  for 
many  years. 

How  to  make  a  first-class  article  of 
repressed  brick,  has  troubled  many 
brickmakers  in  the  past  and  will  do 
so  in  the  future.  To  begin  with  we 
must  have  clay  that  will  burn  the  de¬ 
sired  color.  This  may  be  cream,  buff, 
mottled,  or  somewhat  of  red.  If  we 
have  no  clay  that  gives  a  color  that  suits 
the  market,  we  cannot  succeed.  In 
some  clay  beds  the  clay  seems  to  be  of 
uniform  quality  in  all  parts  of  the 
deposit.  This  being  the  case  the  re¬ 
pressed  brick  can  be  made  from  same 
clay  that  the  common  brick  are.  In 
most  clay  banks  there  are  several  kinds 
of  clay,  each  burns  a  different  shade  of 
color.  In  this  case,  the  clay  for  repress¬ 
ing  must  be  selected  and  the  same 
quality  used  all  the  time,  so  that  the 
color  and  shrinkage  will  be  uniform. 
The  next  step  is  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  clay  for  the  machine.  This  must 
take  place  either  before  or  after  it  leaves 
the  clay  bed.  The  very  best  possible 
mode  is  to  dig  and  throw  it. up  in  the 


bank  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  action 
of  moisture,  frost  and  solar  heat,  during 
the  winter.  This  is  nature’s  disintegra¬ 
tor,  and  is  a  perfect  one.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  only  necessary  to  thoroughly 
grind  or  pug  it.  It  is  then  ready  to 
mould  into  bricks.  In  most  cases  it  is 
not  practicable  to  do  this,  then  ma¬ 
chinery  must  do  the  work  that  natural 


forces  perform  in  the  former  method. 

Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  water 
clay  in  the  mine,  a  good  plan  is  to  put  it 
through  a  disintegrator,  then  moisten  it 
to  the  degree  desired — for  soft  mud 
brick  more,  for  plastic  clay  less.  A  pit 
full  should  be  moistened,  then  allowed 
to  stand  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  small 
particles  of  clay  to  absorb  moisture  un¬ 
til  the  whole  mass  is  moist,  hence  soft 
and  ready  to  be  ground  and  well 
mixed. 

Some  clays,  clear  of  small,  hard  parti¬ 
cles,  can  be  well  prepared  by  being  well 
soaked  and  ground.  However  it  may 
be  accomplished,  the  clay  must  be  a 
smooth,  homogeneous  mass  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  moulded.  It  must  then  be 
made  into  a  good,  smooth,  square  brick. 
For  repressing,  it  should  be  made  in  a 
mould,  so  that  both  sides  and  ends  are 
smooth  before  they  are  repressed.  A 
brick  that  is  faulty  in  finish  on  the  sur¬ 
face  before  it  is  repressed  will  be 
faulty  in  a  less  degree  afterward. 
The  repress  will  give  it  perfect 
shape  and  sharp  edges  and  corners, 
but  cannot  make  a  rough  surface  appear 
smooth  and  finished.  After  the  bricks 
are  moulded  for  repressing,  they  must 
be  handled  with  greater  care;  if  soft 
mud  bricks,  they  are  dumped  on  pallets 
or  on  the  floor,  and  remain  there  until 
stiff  enough  to  handle,  then  there  must 
be  no  dents  or  finger  prints  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  those  cannot  be  hidden  by  the 
press. 

The  bricks  harden  first  on  the  surface, 
especially  on  the  edges  and  corners;  the 
surface  is  ready  for  repressing,  while  the 
inside  is  too  soft.  If  they  are  repressed 
in  this  condition  they  will  not  bear  lift¬ 
ing  from  the  press  without  warping. 
The  water  also  is  driven  to  the  surface 
by  the  pressure  and  gives  them  an  un¬ 
desirable  finish.  To  remedy  this,  as  soon 
as  the  bricks  are  hard  enough  to-  bear 
careful  handling,  hack  them  up  in  close 
order  and  cover  with  canvass  for  several 
hours.  The  canvass  prevents  them  from 
drying  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
Being  packed  close  the  moisture  is  uni¬ 
formly  diffused.  The  surplus  in  center 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  it  is  then 
ready  to  repress  and  will  keep  its  shape 
and  look  well  on  the  surface. 

This  is  not  necessary  when  plastic 
bricks  are  to  be  repressed, as  they  are  ready 
for  the  repress  when  they  come  from 
the  machine.  Although  it  is  best  for 
them  to  stand  perhaps  an  hour,  to  allow 
the  surface  to  harden  just  a  little,  it  will 
then  polish  rather  better,  as  it  comes 
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from  the  press  box.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  press  box  clean  and  well  lubri¬ 
cated  with  oil. 

The  repress  must  be  kept  bright  and 
perfectly  smooth.  The  plunger  must 
fit  close  in  the  box  to  prevent  clay  from 
passing  between ;  this  leaves  a  flange  on 
the  brick,  which  when  broken  off  leaves  a 
rough  edge.  The  cap  also  must  fit  per¬ 
fectly  to  prevent  the  same  fault  on  top 
edge  of  brick.  A  repress  with  adjusta¬ 
ble  boxes  on  rock  shaft  is  a  great  help 
toward  keeping  cap  tight  and  prevent¬ 
ing  flange  on  top  of  brick,  as  the  rock 
shaft  across  the  adjustable  box  is  tight¬ 
ened,  which  prevents  lost  motion  in  the 
press  arms  and  holds  the  cap  firm  on 
the  press  box. 

Another  point  in  the  care  of  the  press. 
In  moving  the  cap  on  and  off  of  the 
press  box,  be  sure  to  raise  it  clear  off  of 
.  same  before  moving.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
drag,  it  soon  ruins  cap  and  box.  All 
nuts  should  be  kept  tight,  and  journals 
well  oiled.  Don’t  leave  the  oil  hole 
with  plug  out  and  allow  it  to  fill  up  with 
dust  and  clay. 

Tn  pressing  soft  mud  bricks  they 
should  be  brought  from  hack  to  press 
without  being  marked  or  scratched. 
With  a  soft  brush,  brush  lightly  from 
the  brick  the  surplus  sand.  The  press 
man  should  use  both  hands  to  place 
the  brick  in  the  press.  It  should  go  in 
without  touching  sides  or  ends,  then 
receive  enough  pressure  to  make  sharp 
edges  and  well  defined  corners.  When 
pressure  is  relieved,  the  plunger  should 
drop  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch;  the 
brick  should  follow  it,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  the  cap  when  it  is  thrown  aside 
The  dropping  of  the  brick  also  turns 
any  flange  there  may  be  upward.  When 
it  is  delivered  and  clasped  between  two 
paddles,  this  flange  is  above  the  other, 
otherwise  it  would  come  between  the 
brick  and  paddle  and  be  pressed  into 
the  former.  The  off-bearer  lifts  it  care¬ 
fully  and  places  it  on  the  floor  or  pallet 
on  flat.  I  much  prefer  a  pallet.  This 
can  be  placed  on  a  rest  near  the  press, 
and  nearly  on  a  level  with  it,  then  the 
off-bearer  is  not  compelled  to  stoop  and 
place  the  brick  on  a  level  with  his  feet; 
this  he  cannot  do  without  considerable 
strain  on  his  wrists,  as  well  as  the  brick. 
A  pallet  on  a  rest  is  better.  He  can 
place  five  bricks  on  the  pallet,  side  by 
side,  and,  by  placing  one  brick  on  an¬ 
other,  he  can  put  ten  bricks  to  a  pallet. 
Five  of  these  pallets  with  fifty  bricks 
can  be  carried  to  the  drying  floor 
on  a  spring  truck,  and  placed  on 


the  floor  without  touching  the  bricks. 

This  article  will  be  continued  until 
the  bricks  are  on  the  cars  ready  for 
shipment. 


HIGH  TEMPERATURE  “CONES.” 

An  Easy  System  of  Estimating’  Kiln 
Temperature. 

FROM  all  that  can  be  gathered,  it 
appears  that  the  pyrometric  meth¬ 
ods  of  measuring  high  tempera¬ 
tures  which  have  recently  been  devised 
by  Le  Chatelier,  Roberts- Austen,  and 
others,  are  only  capable  of  giving  relia¬ 
ble  results  in  the  hands  of  scientists  or 
highly  trained  operatives;  they  are,  in 
fact,  too  delicate  and  too  complicated 
for  the  average  brick  or  pottery  burner. 
And  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  demand 
for  some  moderately  accurate  system  of 
measuring  the  heat  in  kilns,  and  it  is 
believed  that  were  these  available  more 
uniform  results  could  be  produced,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  spoilt  goods  as 
well  as  a  reduced  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  “test-pieces”  of  the  pottery  burner 
are  at  best  but  a  rough-and-ready  way 
of  judging  the  temperature  conditions, 
and  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them;  for  two  different  men  of 
equal  intelligence  and  skill  will  invaria¬ 
bly  differ  from  each  other  in  their  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  observed  behavior  of 
these  “test-pieces.”  Moreover,  they  are 
rarely  made  of  uniform  size,  texture,  and 
chemical  composition ;  and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  if  the  results  which  they 
yield  are  contacting.  Now  it  is  known 
by  experience  that  different  glazing  mix¬ 
tures  are  fusible  at  different  degrees  of 


heat :  some  are  easily  made  to  “run,’’ 
whilst  others  are  refractory  until  the 
highest  temperatures  attainable  in  the 
kiln  are  reached,  whilst  intermediate 
between  these  extremes  are  other  mix¬ 
tures  which  melt  at  intermediate  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  is  e'vident,  therefore,  that 
by  preparing  suitable  mixtures  and 
graduating  their  fusibility,  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  a  kind  of  thermometric  scale 
by  means  of  which  any  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  determined  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy.  Thus,  mixtures  A, 
B,  C,  &c.,  may  be  prepared  which  shall 
melt  at  temperatures  1,000°,  1,025°, 1,050°, 
&c.,  respectively. 

By  working  on  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  indicated,  the  German  clay- 
workers  have  succeeded  in  producing 
a  thermometric  scale  by  means  of  which 
temperatures  may  be  measured  from 
1,145°  C.  to  the  highest  heat  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  oven.  The  glazing  mixtures  are 
prepared  in  the  form  of  small  cones  or 
tetrathedra.  A  series  of  twenty  cones 
forms  a  scale.  The  first  cone  melts  at 
1,145°  C.,  and  the  fusion  of  each  succes¬ 
sive  cone  indicates  a  rise  of  30°  C.  When 
the  cones  are  to  be  used  they  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  fire  clay  plat^k  and  placed  in 
the  kiln,  and  by  observing  which  cones 
fuse  the  temperature  may  be  gauged 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  obviously 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  any 
similar  method. 

We  are  fortunately  in  a  position  to 
give  the  actual  composition  of  each 
member  of  the  scale  of  standard  tem¬ 
perature  cones,  and  thus  to  place  the 
most  approved  continental  method  of 
determining  kiln  heat  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers. 
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5 

6 
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Chemical  Formula.  Temperature  indicated 

0.3  K2  O,  7  CaO,  and  : —  by  fusion. 

0.2  Fe2  O3  0.3  AI2  O3  4Si02  1,145°  centigrade 

0.1  Fe2  O3  0.4  AI2O3  4Si02  .... .  1,170° 

0.05  Fe2  O3  0.45  AI2  O3  4SiC>2  .  1,200°  “ 

— - 0.5  Al2  O3  4Si02  1,230° 

- 0.5  AI2O3  5Si02  1,260° 

0.6  AI2O3  6Si02  1,290° 

- 0.7  AI2O3  7Si02  1,320° 

- 0.8  Al2  O3  8Si02  1,350° 

- 0.9  AI2O3  9Si02  1,380° 

1.0  AI2O3  10SiO2  .  1,410° 

1.2  AI2O3  12Si02  1,440° 

1.4  Al3  03  14SiO>  . .  1,470° 

1.6  AIO3  16Si02  1,500° 

1.8  AI2O3  18SiO>  .  1,530° 

2.1  AI2O3  2lSiO>  .  1560° 

- 2.4  AI2O3  24Si02  1,590° 

2.7  AI2O3  27Si02  1,620°  “  . 

3.1  AI2O3  31Si02  1650° 

3.5  A12  03  35Si02  1,680° 

- 3.9  AI2O3  39Si02  1,710° 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 


Filth  Paper. 


WERE  left  at  our 
P  'last writing  gazing 
^  at  the  ever-lasting 
snow-capped  peak 
of  Popocatipelti,on 
our  way  to  Pueb¬ 
lo.  Pueblo  is  a  small 
city, situated  in  the  lovely, 
rich  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
ought  to  be  an  attractive 
place  from  its  surround¬ 
ings,  but  it  is  not;  it  has 
an  old  delapidated  appear¬ 
ance,  with  no  sign  of  en- 

The  f amous  Mexican 
Onyx  quarries  are 
about  three  miles  out,  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them  woiked  to 
the  greatest  extent,  but  were  sorely 
disappointed,  as  there  were  but  a 
few  men  getting  out  small  slabs, 
in  the  crudest  manner  and  with 
the  most  primitive  tools.  All  they 
seemed  to  be  floing  with  this 
beautiful  material,  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  anywhere,  was  to 
make  it  into  small,  fancy  articles 
to  sell  to  travelers.  One  or  two 
small  mantels  were  the  only  arti¬ 
cles  of  real  use  that  we  saw. 

The  valley  all  the  way  from 
Mexico  to  Pueblo  is  a  Mexican 
brewery,  but  a  Mexican  brewery  is 
a  different  thing  from  that  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Their  beer,  or 
pulque,  as  it  is  called,  is  distilled 
by  nature.  This  valley  is  a  vast 
pulque  farm.  The  pulque  plants 
are  set  out  in  straight  rows,  about 
twelve  feet  apart, and  are  cultivated 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  un¬ 
til  they  get  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  ;  at  this  age  the  heart  or  crown 
is  chopped  out  so  as  to  form  a  cup  that 
will  hold  possibly  a  peck  or  more.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  long,  pointed  and 
very  thick  and  fat.  The  inside  of  the 
leaf  is  fibrous  and  spongy;  these  fat 
leaves  seem  to  do  the  distilling  and 
brewing,  and  every  morning  the  recep¬ 
tacle  in  the  crown  will  be  filled  with 
pulque,  which  is  gathered  in  skin  bags. 
The  pulque  gatherer  has  a  long,  hollow 
stem  like  a  club  gourd,  with  a  small 
hole  at  each  end;  he  sucks  out  the  air 
and  lets  it  draw  the  liquid  on  the 
syphon  order  and  then  runs  it  into  hie 
bag.  There  are  pulque  shops  in  all  the 


towns,  just  as  there  are  beer  saloons  here, 
and  a  fellow  can  get  just  as  full  as  a  tick 
if  he  wants  to,  and  he  will,  especially  at 
first,  if  he  is  not  very  careful. 

To  see  Mexico,  one  must  see  a  bull 
fight,  and  if  you  should  return  without 
seeing  a  bull  fight,  you  have  not  seen 
Mexico  any  more  than  a  European  has 
seen  the  United  States  without  seeing 
'  the  Niagara  Falls.  So  we'  took  in  the 
bull  fight  along  with  everything  else;  in 
fact,  went  to  two,  one  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  one  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  a 
town  of  about  75  thousand  inhabitants, 
some  600  miles  on  the  road  to  Monterey. 
We  will  describe  that  at  the  latter  place 
only,  as  a  bull  fight,  like  a  circus,  is  the 
same  old  thing  with  very  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  every  place  and  every  year;  yet 
people  in  Mexico  will  go  to  every  bull 
fight,  just  as  we  go  to  every  circus,  as 


regularly  as  the  spring  comes  round, 
although  we  will  protest  that  we  only  go 
to  take  the  children. 

Sunday  is  the  holiday  always  set  apart 
for  this  most  exciting  entertainment, 
and  when  there  is  a  bull  fight  on  hand 
you  can  smell  it  in  the  atmosphere ; 
every  body  knows  it,  from  the  poorest 
street  gamin  to  the  richest  Don,  and 
every  body  expects  to  go. 

We  happened  to  be  in  San  Luis  Potosi 
on  bull  fight  day,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  extraordinary  interest  taken  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  famous  Matadore,  whose 
company  was  to  give  the  performance, 
for  these  bull  fight  entertainments  are 


given  by  regular  troops,  who  travel  about 
the  country,  their  standing  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  reputation  of  the  Matadores 
who  are  the  stars. 

The  day  is  perfect  in  every  respect;  the 
sun  shines  bright, and  the  blue  haze  hangs 
with  a  quiet, dreamy  appearance  along  the 
edge  of  the  mountains.  Just  after  noon  we 
start  for  the  Arena  out  at  the  edge  of 
the  town,  and  every  one  else  seems  to  be 
going  in  the  same  direction.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  ampitheater  there  is  a  noise 
of  confusion  similar  to  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  circus. 

The  Mexicans  are  great  gamblers,  and 
all  along  the  walk  near  the  grounds  are 
gaming  arrangements  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  shell  game  racket  up,  or  down. 

We  secure  a  good  position,  not  far 
from  the  Governor’s  private  box,  and 
soon  all  the  seats  are  filled  around  the 
entire  Arena.  There  are  hundreds  . 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
most  fashionableiattire,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  others  with  attire  not 
so  fashionable,  for  every  body  goes 
to  bull  fights. 

The  Governor  and  friends  file 
into  their  private  box,  the  band 
plays  a  Mexican  national  air,  and 
quiet  is  restored  and  all  is  ready. 
The  band  strikes  up  again  with  a 
lively  tune,  and  in  march  the 
Matadores,  Banderillerosand  Pica- 
dores  on  horseback,  all  dressed  in 
gaudy  embroidered  waistcoats  and 
tights,  glittering  with  gold  and 
silver.  They  come  forward,  salute 
the  Governor,  the  band  ceases  to 
play,  the  master  of  ceremonies 
dashes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Arena  and  with  a  blast  of  the  bu¬ 
gle,  a  heavy  door  flies  open  and 
out  from  the  dark  stall  dashes  a 
bull,  and  as  he  emerges  into  the 
light  a  couple  of  long  darts  are 
thrust  into  each  side  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders  by  a  man  sitting  just  above, 
to  finish  the  waking  up  he  has  already 
had  in  his  box  before  the  door  was 
opened. 

He  comes  with  a  rush  to  the  center  of 
the  Arena  and  stops.  The  multitude 
cheer  and  clap  their  hands.  The  bull 
looks  around  wildly,  tosses  his  head, 
paws  the  ground,  then  spying  a  Ban- 
derillero  with  flaming  red  blanket, 
makes  a  dash  for  him,  and  while  you 
hold  your  hreath,  expecting  to  see  the 
man  tossed  in  mid  air,  he  slips  quickly 
to  one  side  and  the  bull  passes  by  just  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

The  Arena  is  so  arranged  that  these 
fellows  have  a  chance  to  escape  when 
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close  pressed.  The  amphitheater  is 
raised  so  there  is  a  high,  strong  front 
which  effectually  protects  the  audience 
from  danger;  the  bottom  of  this  wall  is 
open  about  16  inches  high;  about  five 
feet  inside  of  this  is  a  barrier  about  four 
feet  high  all  the  way  around  the  Arena. 
When  the  Banderilleros  Or  Capidorsare 
pressed  too  close,  they  vault  over  this 
barrier  and  roll  under  the  outer  wall, 
for  the  bull  often  follows  right  over  the 
fence.  The  bull  having  passed  the  first 
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often  the  fate  of  an  unlucky  Picadore. 

This  same  bull  caught  another  horse 
and  literally  ripped  the  insides  out  of 
him,  and  he  was  left  to  stagger  around 
the  ring  in  thisscickening  predicament. 

After  the  bull  has  been  played  with 
in  this  manner  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  which  has  cheered  itself 
hoarse  at  every  plucky  act  of  either  man 
or  beast,  the  bugle  sounds  and  the 
Picadores,  Banderilleros,  etc.,  leave  the 
ground.  The  music  begins  playing 
softly  and  the  audience,  knowing 
what  this  means,  leans  forward 
with  great  expectation,  when  in 
marches  the  Matador,  the  grand 
high  bull  slayer  of  the  Company. 
The  cheering  is  so  long  and  loud 
one  can  scarcely  hear  himself 
think.  He  is  dressed  in  a  most  gor¬ 
geous  manner;  his  jacket  and  pants 
with  knee  buckles,  all  trimmed 


straight  out. 
stout  lance 
the  end. 


on 


Banderillero,  sights  an¬ 
other  who  is  shaking  a 
red  scarf,  and  makes  a 
drive  for  him,  but  he 
deftly  slips  to  one  side 
and  plants  a  couple  of 
darts  in  the  bull’s  back, 
which  causes  him  to  snort 
with  pain  and  rage ;  about 
this  time  he  spies  a  Pica¬ 
dore  quietly  resting  on 
his  blind-folded  horse; 
this  being  game  more 
suited  to  his  taste,  he 
makes  a  drive  for  him 
with  head  down  and  tail 
The  Picadore  has  a  long, 
with  an  inch  iron  spear 
The  science  in  his  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  is  to  catch  the  bull  in  the  shoulder 
with  his  lance  and  hold  him  off  until 
the  Capidors  detract  his  attention.  This 
Picadore  performance  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  is  not  always  successful 
by  any  means. 

The  horse  is  protected  by  a  leather 
apron  across  the  breast,  also  leather 
skirts  at  the  sides.  The  Picadore’s  thrust 
is  not  always  sure,  or  the  bull’s  rush  is 
too  strong,  and  then  the  chances  for  that 
horse  and  rider  are  mighty  slim. 

In  one  instance  the  bull  struck  the 
horse  and  fairly  raised  him  clear  ofl  the 
ground,  toppled  him  over  backwards 
with  the  rider  prostrate  under  him.  It 
was  all  the  Banderilleros  and  Capidors 
could  do  to  prevent  his  goring 
the  man  to  death,  and  this  is  very 


neck  and  is  to  one  side,  the  horns 
barely  grazing  his  jacket. 

One  of  the  highly  scientific  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  Matador  was,  to 
use  a  long  jumping  pole,  and 
when  the  bull  would  come 
down  on  him  at  full  speed,  he 
would  plant  the  pole  to  one 
side  and  leap  high  in  the 
air,  passing  clear  over  his 
back.  Then  another  most 
dangerous  performance  was- 
to  sit  in  a  chair  in  the  center 
of  the  Arena  and  plant  the 
two  gaily  bedecked  darts  in 
the  bull’s  neck  from  this  sit. 
ting  position  and  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning  slip  to  one  side 
out  of  harm’s  way.  Then  the  audience 
would  simply  go  wild. 

After  playing  the  bull  with  these 
scientific  touches  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  the  band  would 
change  from  the  quick  circus 
music  to  that  of  a  dirge,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
Matador  would  then  take  in  his 
right  hand  a  slender  pointed 
sword,  about  three  feet  long,  and 
in  his  left  hand  a  red  flag.  With 
the  latter  he  attracts  the  bull’s 
attention,  who  still  has  the  fire 
of  his  ancestry  reared  upon  the 
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in  silver  and  gold — have  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars.  He  steps 
to  the  front  of  the  Governor, 
salutes,  bows  to  the  cheering 
crowds,  throws  his  cap  on  the 
ground  and  takes  two  spears, 
about  two  feet  long,  all  be¬ 
decked  with  different  colored 
tissue  paper,  and  stands  waiting 
the  pleasure  of  the  bull,  who 
has  strolled  to  the  far  side  of 
the  Arena,  wondering  what  has  become 
of  his  tormentors.  He  soon  spies  this 
new  enemy,  and  with  one  look  of  defi¬ 
ance  comes  at  him  with  head  down  and 
tail  in  air.  The  Matador  stands  firm, 
seemingly  unconcerned,  holding  one  of 
the  gay  darts  in  each  hand,  pointing 
forwards.  On  comes  the  bull,  and  just 
at  the  instant  you  hold  your  breath,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  the  man  start  heavenward, 
he  plants  those  two  spears  in  the  bull’s 


plains  of  old  Mexico,  bounding  through 
his  veins,  and  recognizing  a  man  with 
a  red  flag  as  always  an  enemy,  charges 
upon  him.  The  music  plays  softly  and 
on  comes  the  bull,  and  just  as  the  horns 
seem  to  pass  into  the  man’s  body,  that 
long,  sharp  sword  strikes  forward  and 
between  the  shoulder  blades,  and  sinks 
to  the  hilt,  then  with  a  lightning  jump 
to  one  side  the  man  is  saved  and  the 
sword  withdrawn.  The  impetus  of  the 
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bull  carries  him  forward  when  he  begins 
to  reel  and  wander  around  the  Arena 
without  returning  to  the  attack;  he  soon 
lays  down,  groans,  gets  up  and  staggers 
a  few  steps,  then  down  again,  and  with 
another  groan  is  dead.  }  Then  the  lasso- 
ers  ride  in  and  drag  him  out. 

We  thought  we  had  seen  the  audience 
go  wild  at  different  stages  of  the  game, 
but  this  grand  finale  capped  everything; 
they  stood  up  and  yelled,  the  men  wav¬ 
ing  their  hats  and  the  ladies  their 
handkerchiefs  and  shawls;  they  threw 
in  to  the  Arena  for  the  Matador  every¬ 
thing  imaginable;  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
canes,  purses  of  money,  cases  of  cigars, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  so  the  bull  fight  ended. 

Five  or  six  bulls  are  usually  killed  at 
one  performance,  and  any  number  of 
horses,  from  three  to  eight  or  ten ;  horses, 
they  say,  are  cheap.  Not  infrequently 
one  or  two  men  lose  their  lives. 

The  Matador  does  not  always  come  off 
as  well  as  the  one  we  have  described.  If 
he  is  a  novice  in  the  business,  or  shows 
fear  or  nervousness,  he  is  apt  to  miss  the 
vital  spot  when  using  the  long  sword, 
and  after  a  mistake  or  two  of  this  kind 
he  is  compelled  to  leave  the  Arena  by 
the  displeasure  most  emphatically  dis¬ 
played  by  the  audience,  and  a  fresh 
artist  is  brought  in.  With  such  a  Mata¬ 
dor,  the  bull  frequently  gets  in  his  work, 
and  the  man  is  carried  out  either  dead 
or  not  much  better. 

Having  witnessed  a  bull  fight,  we  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  seen  Mexico 
and  were  ready  to  retire  from  the  field. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK. 

BY  S.  GREEN. 

CONTROLLING  THE  CURRENTS  OF  AIR. 

N  THE  last  article,  the  control  of  the 
air  in  motion, was  partially  described 
in  the  means  to  “Make  the  wind  blow,” 
and  the  position  of  standing  radiators, 
with  steep  drainage,  was  noted  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  favorable  in  connection  with  a 
horizontal  current  more  closely  resemb¬ 
ling  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  drying 
brick  on  an  open  yard. 

Increased  radiation  from  heating  pipes 
or  surface,  as  presented  by  a  flue  dry 
floor,  may  be  regarded  as  accompanying 
the  use  of  more  air — carrying  off  the 
heat  more  rapidly — and  directly  due  to 
the  employment  of  “volume”  wheel  fans, 
arranged  to  occupy  positions  at  but 
short  distances  apart,  and  near  the  heat¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

The  fans  constitute  air  centers  ;  and 


in  their  distribution  throughout  a  dry¬ 
ing  room,  or  the  length  of  a  tunnel  with 
rather  closely  confined  enclosures,  the 
air  may  be  made  to  assume  ascending 
or  descending,  curved  or  spiral  and 
forwarding  courses,  and  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  control  and  thorough  distribution 
is  secured  for  uniformity  of  drying. 

Though  more  fans  are  required,  there 
is  economy  in  such  distribution  of  their 
service,  they  need  not  run  so  fast  to 
create  as  much  motion  to  the  air  as  the 
drying  bricks  can  fairly  bear  when  in 
such  close  proximity,  and  the  results 
are  observed  to  be  much  more  effective 
when  so  placed. 

To  require  more  air  to  move  through 
the  fan  space,  may  enable  more  to  be 
moved  at  less  cost  for  the  fans,  yet  it 
costs  a  greater  proportionate  expenditure 
of  power  to  put  as  much  air  in  motion, 
and  the  fan  should  be  placed  at  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  brick  to 
avoid  “checking”  or  other  injury,  and 
then  much  of  the  desirable,  direct  “fan¬ 
ning  influence”  is  lost. 

Large,  easy  running  fans  appear  to  be 
desirable  for  moving  the  “volume”  of  air 
and  about  as  fast  as  the  drying  material 
will  fairly  bear ;  they  presenting  much 
fan  surface  to  the  brick  piled,  placed  on 
racks,  or  moved  on  cars  past  its  face,  and 
with  both  the  drawing  and  forcing  faces 
about  equally  effective.  A  line  of  fans 
with  their  diameters  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  dryer  (as  a  dozen 
fans  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  with  about 
five  feet  allowed  for  each,  will  supply  a 
dryer  of  about  sixty  feet  in  length) 
presents  much  fan  face  surface  for  direct 
action  when  cars  of  brick  are  moved 
past  them  on  a  track  each  side  of  and 
close  to  the  fans. 

In  a  dryer  where  eight  car  tracks  were 
used,  four  being  each  side  of  the  line  of 
fans,  it  appeared  that  nearly  as  much 
time  was  required,  as  by  other  artificial 
means  of  drying,  yet  it  was  remarked  that 
the  standing  radiators,  placed  between 
the  lines  of  cars,  devoloped  about  twice 
as  much  radiation  as  from  the  same 
quantity  of  steam  pipe  as  ordinarily 
arranged,  and  the  engine  exhaust  steam 
was  advantageously  employed. 

It  was  also  observed,  in  this  eight-track 
dryer,  that  the  cars  of  brick  on  each 
outer  track,  the  side  where  the  air  was 
pushed  up  and  from  one  set  of  fans,  to 
pass  over  the  ceiling,  and  in  a  diagonal 
direction  across  the  dryer  to  the  other 
side  to  descend  through  the  brick  on  the 
cars  of  the  track  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dryer,  opposite  to  the  next  set  of  fans  to 


which  the  air  was  drawn,  showed  at  these 
portions  where  the  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  currents  occurred,  the  most 
uniform  drying. 

Brickmakers  of  experience,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  much  time  to  dry  brick, 
lest  they  become  injured  in  the  “forc¬ 
ing”  operation,  are  most  liable  to  hesi¬ 
tate  before  accepting  statements  of  veiy 
quick  and  satisfactory  drying  of  build¬ 
ing  brick.  Yet  when  it  occurs  from 
more  thorough  distribution  of  the  air 
moving  means,  the  conditions  seem 
most  favorable,  and  the  practical  results 
are  certainly  most  desirable,  and  the 
instance  where  the  quantity  of  brick  on 
each  side  of  the  fans  was  reduced  from 
those  on  four  tracks  of  cars  to  one,  there 
being  but  two  tracks  instead  of  eight,  is 
probably  about  as  striking  an  illustra¬ 
tion  as  can  well  be  used  for  comparison. 

Though  the  motion  of  the  fans  and 
the  air  is  not  changed,  and  none  of  the 
brick  are  subject  to  greater  liability  to 
injury,  on  either  of  the  tracks  of  the 
two-track  dryer,  than  the  track  each 
side  of  the  fans  where  they  occupy  the 
same  position  when  eight  are  employed, 
about  as  many  dried  brick  are  secured 
from  the  two  tracks,  which  have  been 
made  to  dry  in  as  short  a  period  as  five 
hours,  under  the  same  “fanning  influ¬ 
ence,”  but  with  only  about  one-fourth 
as  many  brick  exposed  to  it,  as  compared 
with  the  eight-track  dryer,  requiring 
twenty  hours. 

Thus,  though  about  four  times  as 
many  fans  are  used  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  material  to  be  dried  under 
their  influence,  they  cost  no  more  for 
the  same  product,  there  is  much  saving 
in  room,  enclosure  and  cars,  and  it  is 
also  shown  that  less  piping  is  used  for 
the  same  output,  and  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  to  theaccompanying  increased 
radiation,  as  already  noted,  due  to  more 
air  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  pipes, 
as  well  as  the  greater  supply  over  that 
of  the  brick  to  insure  the  increased 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

This  plan  of  using  the  fans  more  fully 
and  yet  without  increasing  the  number 
of  revolutions  (and  it  has  been  found 
that  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  are 
about  as  many  as  should  be  made  for 
fairly  effective  and  yet  easy  running)  is 
shown  to  quicken  the  drying,  and  yet 
lessen  the  proportionate  cost  for  power 
or  fuel,  which  is  unlike  the  result  ex¬ 
perienced  in  running  fans  faster  to  ex¬ 
haust  more  air  from  the  end  of  tunnel 
dryers  (seeming  to  throw  off  the  air  at 
higher  temperature,  to  waste),  and  thus 
dry  faster  at  a  greater  proportionate  ex¬ 
penditure  of  fuel.  It  seems  to  be  better 
to  control  the  currents  of  air  in  distribu¬ 
tion  to  insure  easy  running  fans  and 
safe  drying. 
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A  NOTED  CHICAGOAN. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  D.  Y. 
Purington,  was  born  at  Sidney, 
Kennebec  County,  Me.,  January 
22,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  spent  one  year  at  Oak 
Grove  Seminary,  a  Friends  boarding 
school,  at  V assalboro,  Me.  He  left  home 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  spent  two 
years  teaching  school  in  New  Jersey. 
He  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  the  Fourth  New  Jersey  volun¬ 
teers,  in  August  1861,  and  was  honora¬ 
bly  discharged  January  8,  1866,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  soon  after 
entered  Freedman’s  bureau,  where 
he  remained  until  April,  1869, 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1871  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Straus,  Hahne  &  Co.,  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  afterwards  organ¬ 
ized  the  Purington-Kimbell  Brick 
Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  con¬ 
nected  ever  since.  To  Mr.  Puring- 
ton’s  progressive  spirit  and  enter¬ 
prise  more  than  to  any  other  one 
influence  is  due  the  great  advance¬ 
ment  made  by  the  brickmaking 
craft  in  and  about  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Possessed  of  rare  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  splendid  executive 
ability,  Mr.  Purington  has  intro¬ 
duced  one  improvement  after  an¬ 
other  in  the  various  details  of  the 
business  and  carried  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  Beginning  with 
the  introduction  of  the  stiff  clay 
process  in  1873,  almost  every  year 
has  marked  the  general  adoption 
of  some  important  improvement 
first  inaugurated  at  Purington’s 
works.  His  experiments  have 
been  many  and  expensive  but,  thanks 
to  his  keen  business  sense,  they 
have  almost  invariably  in  the  end 
brought  profit  to  him,  his  neighbor 
brickmakers,  and  the  craft  in  general. 

Mr.  Purington  is  now  president  of  the 
Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Company, 
which  organization  has  the  largest  brick 
works,  under  one  management,  in  the 
United  Stales.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company 
and  the  St.  Louis  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  which  have  two 
of  the  best  appointed  plants  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton’s  standing  as  a  citizen  and  business 
man  is  very  high,  and  his  social  quali¬ 
ties  make  him  a  great  favorite  with  all 


who  know  him.  In  short,  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  is  a  type  of  our  best  American  man¬ 
hood. 


Written  tor  the  Clay-Worker. 

STREET  PAYING  BRICK. 


Fourth  Paper. 


BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 

THE  clays  suitable  for  paving  brick 
are  various,  and  include  shales, 
semi-fire  clays,  stoneware  or  pot" 
ter’s  clays,  and  common  brick 
clays.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
any  shale  clay  or  any  common  brick 
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D.  V.  PURINGTON,  Chicago,  III. 

clay  will  make  pavers.  But  the  idea 
that  paving  brick  clay  is  rare,  either  in 
variety  or  location,  which  has  found 
more  or  less  credence,  is  quite  a  mistake. 
As  a  well-known  paving  brickmaker  has 
well  said  :  “The  clay  that  will  make 
paving  brick  is  not  as  scarce  as  one 
might  imagine.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  paving  brick  clay  all  over  tbe  country, 
and  it  will  be  discovered  as  the  demand 
for  paving  brick  arises.” 

Many  clays  used  for  building  brick 
will  not  make  a  paving  brick  at  all,  while 
many  others  will  do  so,  especially  if 
mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  A  few  years  ago  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  fire  clay  (i.  e.  semi-fire 
clay)  for  this  purpose,  so  much  so  that 


from  the  mis-use  of  the  term  much 
misunderstanding  arose,  and  the  writer 
was  one  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers 
likely  to  accrue.  Now  the  tide  appears 
to  have  turned,  and  shales  have  become 
the  favorite.  From  an  awakening  of 
the  public  sense  to  the  unsuitability  of 
real  fire  clay  for  paving  brick  purposes, 
all  that  passes  under  that  name  is  fre¬ 
quently  condemned,  and  one  writer  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say :  “It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  anything  pertaining  to  fire  clay. 
The  farther  away  you  can  go  from  fire 
clay,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  brick 
you  will  have.”  In  fairness  to  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  correct  the  wrong 
impression  that  this  sentence 
may  have  given,  let  it  be  stated 
that  some  of  the  best  paving  brick 
ever  made,  and  that  have  given 
and  are  giving  the  best  of  service 
in  the  roadway,  are  made  from 
this  material,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  semi¬ 
fire  clay. 

Allied  to  this  low-grade  fire 
clay,  is  another  clay  of  finer  grain, 
called  potter’s  clay  or  stoneware 
clay.  As  these  are  practically  of 
the  same  nature,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  toeether,  in  their  relation 
to  paving  brick  manufacture,  the 
difference  between  what  is  often 
called  fire  clay  on  the  one  hand 
and  potter’s  clay  on  the  other, 
being  actually  less  than  often 
exists  between  two  deposits  of 
shale. 

The  success  which  has  attend¬ 
ed  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  from  certain  celebrated  beds 
of  shale  has,  to  some  extent,  di¬ 
verted  attention  from  these  stone¬ 
ware  and  semi-dry  fire  clays,  and  it 
is  a  notable  fact,  that  in  not  a  few 
instances,  parties  on  the  lookout  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick  material  would  go  miles  to  find 
shale,  and  pass  over  these  other  clays, 
equally  if  not  more  suitable,  located 
closer  to  hand.  Many  of  these  clays 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  their 
natural  state,  all  the  elements,  chemical 
and  physical,  that  go  to  make  up  a  first- 
class  paving  brick.  Their  relation  to 
fire  clay  makes  them  so  far  refractory 
that  they  will  net  melt  at  a  low  heat, 
and  after  they  are  brought  to  the  point 
of  vitrification  will  bear  to  be  held  at 
that  point  while  the  whole  kiln  is  being 
brought  up  to  the  required  heat.  In 
this  they  possess  a  large  advantage  over 
many  shales. 

These  clays  also  possess  the  physical 
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properties,  enabling  them  to  make  a 
strong,  homogeneous  brick,  and  when 
properly  prepared  are  easy  to  work  into 
brick.  They  are  usually  plastic  without 
being  sticky,  a  condition  favoring  the 
largest  percentage  of  output  by  the 
machine.  Of  course  the  clays  of  this 
class  are  not  uniformly  good,  and  some 
require  much  more  care  in  manufacture 
than  others. 

These  semi-fire  clays  are  found  in  the 
coal  measure  formations,  and  the  supply 
is  both  abundant  and  widely  distributed. 
The  best  known  brick  of  this  class  are 
the  West  Virginia  or  Porter  brick,  and 
while  the  overwhelming  demand  upon 
the  firms  manufacturing  them  has  no 
doubt  led  to  inferior  brick  being  put  on 
the  market,  yet  where  these  brick  are 
thoroughly  burned  to  the  point  of  vitri¬ 
fication,  and  carefully  annealed  in  cool¬ 
ing,  they  make  a  roadbed  whose  dura¬ 
bility  is  beyond  question.  Nearly  every 
coal  mine  has  a  vein  of  clay  either  above 
or  below  the  coal,  which,  in  many  cases, 
has  to  be  mined  and  brought  out  in 
order  to  give  head  room,  that  would 
make  paving  brick  in  no  sense  inferior 
to  the  Porter  brick,  and  be  a  source  of 
profit  instead  of  expense  to  the  oper¬ 
ators. 

Shales  and  shale  clays,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick.  Some  of 
these  are  highly  suitable,  and  when  the 
immense  deposits  of  this  material 
throughout  the  country  are  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  vitrified  brick  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  no  matter  how  great  the 
demand.  The  best  shales  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  those  having  similar  fire  proper¬ 
ties  to  those  possessed  by  semi-fire  clays, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  fault 
with  many  shales  is  that  they  are  too 
easily  fused.  They  do  not  possess  the 
staying  qualities  when  they  reach  the 
point  of  vitrification,  and  a  very  little 
extra  heat  runs  them  to  a  shapeless 
mass.  For  this  reason  great  care  should 
be  excercised  in  the  selection  of  a  shale 
for  paving  brick  purpose.  It  is  not  wise 
to  trust  any  clay  on  sight,  but  it  would 
be  safer  to  trust  a  semi-fire  clay  on  sight 
than  a  shale  clay. 

One  advantage  that  shales  have  over 
semi-fire  clays  is  that  they  often  occur 
in  much  larger  deposits,  and  hence 
are  cheaper  to  work.  It  is  possible  for 
trouble  to  arise  in  burning  these  weak 
shales  that  was  not  anticipated  when 
the  preliminary  tests  were  made.  A 
quantity  of  clay  was  probably  sent  to 


some  machine  maker,  or  possibly  to  two 
or  three  different  firms,  who  each  made 
brick  of  the  clay,  burned  some  of  them, 
and  returned  excellent  samples  to  the 
parties  interested,  which  fail  to  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  brick  when  the  works  are 
built  and  in  operation.  The  reason  is 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  burn  a  few 
brick,  with  little  or  no  weight  on  them, 
in  a  small  test  kiln  where  there  is  only 
a  small  body  of  heat,  and  hence  under 
easier  control,  than  in  a  kiln  holding 
perhaps  two  hundred  thousand,  set 
thirty  or  forty  high,  and  where  the 
heat  is  in  too  large  a  body  to  be  played 
with  like  the  other  case. 

In  many  cases  where  trouble  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  burning  these  weak  shales 
to  the  vitrifying  point, it  whould  be  found 
of  great  advantage  to  mix  with  the  shale 
a  certain  proportion  of  some  strong 
semi-fire  clay,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
stand  up  in  the  kiln  without  melting. 
In  doing  this,  great  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  grind  both  clays  thoroughly 
fine  and  temper  them  well,  so  that  the 
clays  shall  not  merely  be  mixed,  but 
thoroughly  amalgamated  and  blended 
together.  This  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  using  common  clays  for  paving  brick. 
There  are  a  few  well-authenticated  in¬ 
stances  of  this  being  done,  but  they  are 
exceptional.  As  a  rule,  these  clays  do 
not  possess  the  strength  and  toughness 
required  in  paving  brick.  And  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  are  many  com¬ 
mon  clays  that  are  available  for  this 
purpose.  As  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  National  Association 
has  said:  “Do  not  give  up  your  clays 
too  quickly  ;  do  not  make  up  your  mind 
too  quickly,  that  you  cannot  make  pa¬ 
ving  brick.  A  man  that  has  clay  ihat 
does  not  fuse  easily,  that  stands  a  high 
heat, — has  a  fruitful  field  for  experiment 
before  him.” 

The  remarks  already  made  relative  to 
the  mixing  of  low  grade  fire  clay  with 
weak  shales,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
common  clays.  It  is  on  this  line  that 
common  clays  are  most  likely  to  be 
manipulated  with  success.  Just  how 
much  of  the  refractory  clay  may  be  re¬ 
quired  depends  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  common  clay,  it  may  be  one-eighth, 
a  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half  that  is 
required,  but  whatever  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  is  added  let  the  clays  be 
thoroughly  blended, as  before  mentioned. 
The  writer  has  succeeded  in  producing 
an  excellent  paving  brick  in  this  way. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  best  informed 


writers  on  clay  subjects  generally,  is 
quoted  as  being  responsible  for  the 
statement  that,  “You  can  often  get  gcod 
paving  brick  by  mixing  number  one 
fire  clay  (that  is  non-plastic  or  flint  fire 
clay. — A.  C.)  with  common  clay,  provid¬ 
ing  the  latter  will  also  stand  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  burning.”  This  idea  is 
very  erroneous.  Number  one  fire  clay 
is  entirely  devoid  of  plasticity,  and  on 
this  feature  depends  largely  its  value  as 
a  fire  clay,  hence  it  will  not  blend  or 
unite  with  common  clay  so  as  to  form  a 
homogenous  body,  which  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  a  paving  brick.  The  only  fire 
clays  that  can  be  used  as  a  mix  of  this 
kind  are  the  low  grade  or  semi-fire  clays 
already  spoken  of,  which  are  highly 
plastic  and  will  form  a  paste  readily 
with  other  clays. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  description  of  the 
material  capable  of  producing  brick 
combining  the  required  qualities  of 
hardness,  toughness  aud  vitrifaction. 
In  general  terms  the  clay  for  paving 
brick  should  contain  sufficient  fusible 
elements  to  admit  of  being  vitrified  at  a 
medium  high  heat,  but  should  not  be  so 
fusible  as  to  melt  and  collapse  at  such  a 
heat.  A  recent  writer  has  criticised  the 
oft  repeated  statement  that  paving  brick 
clay  should  be  able  to  stand  a  high 
temperature  without  melting,  arguing 
that  a  clay  that  would  assume  the  vitri¬ 
fied  state  at  a  lower  temperature,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  In  theory 
this  would  be  true,  but  in  practice  a  clay 
that  will  stand  the  higher  temperature 
gives  less  risk  in  burning,  and  in  the 
writers  opinion  will  make  a  stronger 
and  more  durable  brick. 

In  regard  to  paving  brick  clays  a 
veteran  brickmaker  gives  a  good  general 
rule  when  he  says:  “A  clay  that  will 
make  good  sewer  pipe  is  good  clay  from 
which  to  make  vitrified  brick.”  Nothing 
herein  has  been  said  about  color,  for  the 
reason  that  color  in  a  paving  brick  is  a 
non-essential.  The  wearing  qualities 
are  the  ones  to  consider,  and  allow  the 
color  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  brick 
made  from  shale  are  either  dark  red  or 
of  a  chocolate  color,  while  those  made 
from  semi-fire  clays  are  of  a  very  dark 
buff  and  stand  more  or  less  with  the  fire. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


THEY  BE,  THEY  BE ! 


The  leaves  are  falling  one  by  one, 
The  days  are  sad  and  drear; 

But  every  cloud  is  silver  lined, 
And  pumpkin  pies  be  here. 
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AN  AMERICAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

HERE  it  is.  The  origin  of  all  styles 
of  architecture,  Gothic  Classic, 
architecture  of  any  kind,  has 
always  been  through  construc¬ 
tive  methods.  The  method  of 
construction  has  fixed  the  style.  Greek 
architecture  had  its  own  peculiar  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction,  the  Roman  architec¬ 
ture  its  own,  and  the  Gothic  was  entirely 
distinct  in  its  constructive  methods  from 
anything  which  had  gone  before.  The 
variations  which  have  followed  through 
different  periods  have  maintained,  so  far 
as  they  belonged  to  that  style,  the  con¬ 


structive  peculiarities.  While  different 
names  may  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  period,  the  general  style  of  con¬ 
struction  remained  the  same  in  each 
particular  class. 

An  American  style  of  architecture 
will  be  built  around,  and  become  a  part 
of,  an  American  style  of  construction. 
Here  we  have  it, — clay  and  steel, — a 
self-supporting,  rigid  framework, — steel, 
surrounded  with  a  fireproof  product. 
This  is  a  method  of  construction  peculiar 
to  America.  Hence  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  say  that  through  such  means 
we  may  develop  an  American  style.  The 
picture  which  we  give  illustrates  in  a 
most  graphic  manner  this  method  of 
construction.  We  have  a  building  with 
the  mason  work  on  the  first  and  second 


story  nearly  completed,  the  third  and 
fourth  stories  completed  only  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  frame  work  of  steel,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  surrounded  and  finished 
with  terra  cotta,  the  steel  work  of  the 
ninth  story  completed,  and  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  in  progress.  The  character 
of  this  construction  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  out,  is  generally 
understood,  and  nothing  can  more  fully 
impress  the  reader  as  to  the  general 
principles  surrounding  this  method 
than  the  picture  which  we  here  give. 
The  upright  steel  columns,  the  horizon¬ 
tal  joists  and  supports,  and  the  covering 
of  all  with  the  fireproof  material  which 


we  have  named,  are  clearly  shown. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
world’s  history.  It  is  a  method  peculiar 
to  our  own  country.  The  architects 
have  devised  a  perfectly  rational  system 
of  construction,  and  are  now  enclosing 
it  and  decorating  into  artistic  lines  with 
the  fireproof  material.  This  is  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  in  all 
successful  architecture.  Methods  of 
decoration  which  imitate  certain  other 
decorative  methods  without  regard  to 
the  construction  which  is  behind  them 
have  never  been  successful. 

Here  we  have  a  frame  work  of  steel, 
which  in  itself  would  stand  for  all  time, 
and  which  carries  the  material  which 
surrounds  and  protects  it.  This  is  veri¬ 
tably  a  rational  architecture — an  Ameri¬ 
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can  architecture.  The  reason  this  build¬ 
ing  was  built  in  this  particular  way  is 
because  the  material  for  the  third  and 
fourth  stories  was  not  at  hand  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  this  structure.  The  con¬ 
tractor  found  it  necessary  to  go  ahead 
with  the  terra  cotta,  which  was  ready, 
without  waiting  for  that  belonging  to 
the  intervening  stories.  Truly,  a  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  of  American  energy, 
ingenuity  and  push.  The  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  stories  may  be  finished  and 
the  third  and  fourth  remain  unfinished 
until  the  material  is  at  hand.  This  in¬ 
dicates  something  else.  It  shows  that 
each  particular  bit  of  covering  of  terra 
cotta  is  not  dependent  upon  the  other 
structural  material  of  this  character 
which  comes  below  it.  The  terra  cotta 
is  secured  directly  to  the  iron  work,  and 
does  not  rest  constructively  upon  other 
terra  cotta  or  stone. 

There  are  various  methods  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  construction,  of  thus 
securing  the  terra  cotta,  or  brick,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  steel.  Formerly 
this  general  style  of  construction  was 
de*signated  as  being  shelf  construction  ; 
that  is,  the  brick  or  terra  cotta  was  an¬ 
chored  to  shelves  which  were  bolted  to 
the  steel.  But  architects  and  engineers 
have  methods  varying  only  in  matters 
of  detail,  for  securing  the  outer  covering 
to  the  structural  steel  work.  The  general 
principle,  of  course,  is  always  the  same. 
It  practically  amounts  to  bolting  the 
terra  cotta  or  brick,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  frame  work  itself. 

This  building  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Monroe  and  La  Salle  Streets  in 
Chicago,  and  will  well  repay  any  one 
who  may  have  time  to  visit  this  locality 
within  the  next  few  days. 

A  NOVEL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

An  advertiser  in  the  Nantucket 
(Mass.)  News,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
Summer  visitors  driving,  is  responsible 
for  the  following  novel  card  : 

SURREY. 

I’m  sorry  to  part  with  the  Swiftsure 
(which  could  tell  volumes  could  it  talk,) 
but  have  procured  another  and  better 
vehicle,  in  which  I  expect  to  carry  sou¬ 
venir  and  other  spoons  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  will  lie  at  the  old  stand,  at  H.  S. 
Wyer’s,  Federal  street,  where  I  shall  be 
ready  to  trade  carriage  hire  for  cash  with 
any  who  may  desire.  I’m  deafer  than 
ever  this  season.  Yours,  meekly, 

William  Baxter, 


CHICAGO  CONSTRUCTION— The  American  Idea. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
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DOMESTIC  CLAY  WORK. 


LARGE  number  of  frame 
buildings  which  are  erected 
is  suggestive  of  the  Pioneer 
spirit.  The  habit  of  build¬ 
ing  in  France  has  outlasted 
the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Buildings  were  origi¬ 
nally  erected  in  wood  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  protection  at  a  low  cost  could 
be  thus  secured.  As  it  is,  we  now  find 
frame  bufldings  erected  at  an  expense 
which  would  easily  compass  a  brick 
structure.  True  it  is  that  they  are 
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covered  with  towers,  elaborate  dormers, 
porches,  with  jig-saw  work,  torrets,  bal¬ 
conies  and  a  profusion  of  everything 
which  has  the  tendency  to  make  them 
expensive  and  short-lived.  The  instinct 
which  leads  to  this  sort  of  building  is 
born  of  a  desire  to  imitate,  in  a  cheap, 
showy  manner,  the  more  substantial 
structures  of  picturesque  character  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  military  and 
other  necessities  of  earlier  times.  It  is 
true  that  few  or  none  of  these  buildings 
are  direct  copies  from  these  old  time 
buildings.  As  far  as  the  artistic  result 
is  concerned  it  is  the  greater  pity.  The 
idea  has  been  handed  down  from  one  to 


another  until  we  now  have  only  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  better  past. 

The  same  money. which  was  used  to 


build  these  tawdry  structures  would 
have  developed  a  brick  building  in¬ 
finitely  more  artistic,  because  it  is  sub¬ 
stantial  and  true,  speaks  its  purpose  in 
presenting  a  permanent  substantial 
home.  A  few  of  the  wiser  heads  in 
every  community  see  and  understand 
this.  They  are  building  substantial 
brick  structures  and  building  them  in 
a  way  and  of  a  material  which  will  last 
long  after  the  equally  expensive  wooden 
structures  have  returned  to  the  earth 
which  produced  then. 

Herewith  is  presented  an  illustration 
giving  the  front  of  a  building  which 
could  be  constructed  with  clay  products. 
The  walls  are  shown  of  building  blocks. 
They  could  be  of  brick.  The  decorative 
material  is  terra  cotta.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  is  here  shown  might  be 
adapted  to  molded  brick.  The  roof  is 
of  terracotta.  Thus  we  have  a  building 
with  no  weak  points.  The  cornice  is  of 
the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure  —  burned  clay.  The  same 
idea  could  be  carried  into  the  founda¬ 
tion.  That  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
earth  below  grade  could  have  a  soft  glaze 


interested  in  the  practical  character  of 
their  work  that  they  neglect  that  which 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  public  needs 


sauce  with  its  pudding.  No  one  can 
deny  but  that  the  sauce  is  very  nice. 
Houses  should  be  made  beautiful.  One 
which  is  well  constructed,  inconvenient 
and  ugly  will  not  meet  with  sympathy. 
People  will  say:  “If  we  must  have'a 
house  ugly  in  order  to  have  it  so  well 
constructed,  if  we  must  have  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  it  of  this  excellent  ma¬ 
terial,  we  will  undertake  to  do  without 
it.”  _ 

DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 


Ninth  Paper. 


JUDGING  from  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  I  have  seen,  a  few  words  in 
this  particular  may  prove  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  new  beginners,  and  to 
make  my  words  clear  I  have  included  a 
sketch  of  same,  drawn  to  scale  and  also 
marked  in  “plain  figures”  as  merchants 
say.  We  neither  want  it  too  small  or 
too  large.  If  too  large  we  have  capital 
in  the  shape  of  lumber  and  land  stand¬ 
ing  idle,  nay  worse  than  idle,  because 
both  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
and  the  surface  which  comes  immedi-  other  branches  of  the  business.  If  too 
ately  above  ground,  even  as  high  as  the  small  everything  is  “crowded,”  opera- 
water  table,  could  be  glazed.  The  in-  tions  are  impeded,  and  the  hands  in 
terior  cellar  walls  could  have  the  same  each  others  way,  a  palpable  blow  to  econ- 
kind  of  surface.  Nothing  could  be  omical  production,  so  it  must  be  our 
cleaner  or  purer  than  a  cellar  of  this  aim  to  strike  the  happy  “mean.”  The 
kind.  Nothing  so  foul  can  touch  a  material  used  in  its  construction  must 
glazed  surface  but  what  it  can  be  imme-  be  governed  by  circumstances.  If  you 
diately  removed.  With  the  glazed  brick,  can  afford  brick  and  they  are  in  reach, 
laid  on  a  concrete  base  for  the  floor,  by  all  means  build  the  outside  walls  of 
glazed  brick  for  the  interior  walls,  and  a  that  material,  but  don’t  do  it  because 
hard  plastered  ceiling  there  would  be  a  you  have  a  lot  of  soft  brick  on  hand 
combination,  which  for  sanitary  con-  or  can  get  them  cheap,  it  will  only  be 
ditions,  would  be  absolutely  perfect.  an  aggravation  to  you  and  an  eyesore  to 
The  great  fault  with  people  who  pro-  to  would-be  customers.  “Let  your  light 
pose  reforms  in  constructive  methods  is,  so  shine  that  others  seeing  your  good 
that  they  give  so  much  attention  to  works  may,”  etc.  Remember  that  a  poor 
construction  alone  that  the  idea  of  ap-  advertisement  is  worse  than  noneat  all. 
pearance  is  wholly  neglected.  Reform-  By  building  the  walls  of  brick,  you 
ers  of  this  character  are  usually  so  much  lessen  cost  of  insurance,  are  taking  pre- 
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cautions  against  the  loss  of  your  build¬ 
ings  by  fire,  and  are  putting  up  some¬ 
thing  that  will  give  satisfaction,  by  be¬ 
ing  solid,  substantial  and  not  a  constant 
drain  on  your  purse  for  repairs.  If  not 
possible  to  do  the  foregoing,  try  and 
make  it  possible  to  build  your  boiler 
course  of  brick  and  pare  it  with  the  same 
material.  How  often  do  we  see  brick  works 
that  convey  the  impression  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  first  set  up,  and  then  a  shed 
built  around  and  over  it,  or  it  might  be 
the  shed  was  built  first,  and  then  when 
the  machinery  began  to  get  into  posi¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  that  this  window  came 
in  the  way  of  that  belt  or  that  post  in 
the  way  of  this  belt,  or  after  going  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  putting  in  braces,  it  was 
found  they  would  have  to  “come  out” 
to  let  something  else  in.  I  have  seen 
works  where  it  was  positively  dangerous 
to  go  about  without  a  guide,  whose  chief 
occupa'on 
seemed  to  be  ii± 
saying  “Stoop, 
please.”  You 
will  have  no 
trouble  at  our 
annual  conven- 


these,  and  got  the  machine  in  first-class 
shape.  Another  feature  they  possess 
is,  increased  capacity  in  less  space  than 
the  inclined  stationary  screen.  Figure 
it  out.  A  revolving  screen  four  feet 
in  diameter,  eight  feet  long,  gives  one 
hundred  (100)  feet  of  screening  surface 
(4x31.1416  =  12.56x8  =  100).  To  equal 
this  would  require  a  stationary  screen 
forty  feet  long,  two  and  one-half  feet 
wide.  But  still  another  feature  is  that 
all  the  surface  of  a  revolving  screen  is 
brought  into  use,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  stationary.  There  is  another 
class  of  screens  that  gives  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  some  cases,  and  that  is  the  in¬ 
clined  vibrating  screen.  I  have  got 
clay  for  24,000  bricks  (in  10  hours) 
through  a  vibrating  screen  ten  feet  long, 
two  and  one-half  feet  wide  with  three 
thirty  seconds  mesh,  and  the  clay  not 
any  too  dry,  but  it  required  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  cleaning  bring¬ 
ing  it  about  even  with  the 
stationary  in  results,  its  only 
recommendation  being  that  it 
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tions  in  picking  out  the  regular  attenders 
of  such  places,  men  who  could  easily  (if 
it  were  not  for  excessive  modesty)  have 
won  the  prize  in  the  missing  word  con¬ 
test,  recently  advertized  in  the  Clay- 
Worker.  You  will  find  it  money  in 
your  pocket  and  a  load  off  your  con¬ 
science  to  give  these  mistakes  a  wide 
birth. 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion,  to  be  passed  upon  by  each  man 
for  himself,  but  it  certainly  appears  to 
me  a  mistake  to  go  skyward  about  50 
feet  to  make  room  for  a  long  inclined 
stationary  clay  screen,  when  30  feet  is 
ample  by  using  a  revolving  screen. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  latter  class  of  screens, 
but  with  their  accustomed  energy  and 
skill  our  manufactures  of  clayworking 
machinery  have  gradually  overcome 


takes  up  less  room  than  the  long  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  vibrating  mechanism  can 
be  worked  from  the  top  elevator  shaft 
and  consists  of  a  shaft  with  crank  of 
small  throw  say  £  to  £  in.,  a  light  arm 
connecting  screen  and  shaft,  four  pliable 
suspenders,  and  a  small  chain  or  sprock¬ 
et  wheel.  Speed  of  shaft  about  200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  inclina¬ 
tion  of  screen  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  clay  to  be  screened,  some  clay 
sliding  “freer”  than  other,  but  one  foot 
in  10  feet  will  I  think  meet  the  average. 
As  success  in  this  process  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  clay,  we  will  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of 

CLAY  BIN  OR  MIXER. 

After  the  clay  leaves  the  screen,  it 
can  either  be  fed  direct  to  machine 
from  the  clay  bin,  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
self  acting  mixer.  As  every  brickmak- 


er  by  the  dry-press  process  knows — 
sometimes  to  his  sorrow — the  particles 
of  clay  as  they  roll  or  fall  into  the  bin 
become  separated  to  some  extent,  or  in 
other  words  the  fine  clay  will  “mass” 
and  the  coarse  run  down  and  into  the 
mould  separately,  making  an  ugly  brick 
I  have  frequently  seen  bricks  with  one 
elegant  end,  and  the  other  spongy  and 
coarse  from  the  above  cause,  or  it  may — 
and  often  does — run  along  the  faces 
making  them  very  unsightly  and  con¬ 
siderably  lowering  their  market  value. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  it  costs  as 

* 

much  to  make  and  burn  these  as  if  they 
were  A  No.  1,  and  you  will  conclude 
that  a  remedy  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Such  a  remedy  has  been  found  in  the 
self-acting  mixer  and  feeder.  Another 
fault  I  have  found  with  the  bin  is,  that 
on  account  of  its  necessarily  sloping 
sides,  the  clay  packs  and  gradually 
banks  up  until  only  a  small  hole  is  left 
in  the  center  for  the  clay  to  pass  through 
to  machine.  The  clay  thus  left  dries 
out  considerably  by  atmospheric  action 
in  a  short  time,  consequently  when  it 
breaks  loose,  or  is  broken  loose  by  the 
attendant,  it  goes  to  the  machine  drier 
than  the  general  run,  and  changes  the 
density  of  the  brick  and  also  pndangers 
the  machine  which  would  be  adjusted 
to  the  “moister”  material  fed  preyiously 
(Let  me  say  right  here  in  explanation 
that  there  are  no  absolutely  dry-clay 
machines.)  Suppose  you  are  using  two 
machines  taking  clay  from  the  one 
screen,  then  a  mixer  is  decidedly  neces¬ 
sary.  In  using  a  double  bin,  the  “lump 
trouble”  appears  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Again  in  making  the  “mottled”  bricks 
so  much  in  demand,  or  mixing  certain 
different  clays  to  get  a  certain  effect  or 
shade,  you  will  find  a  mixer  just  what 
you  need  to  obtain  uniformity  of  color 
and  texture.  The  action  of  the  mixer 
is  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  par¬ 
ticles  and  varieties  of  clay  before  pass¬ 
ing  it  into  the  down  chute  to  machine. 
It  also  ensures  a  steady  even  feed. 
Should  the  screen  deliver  more  clay 
than  the  machine  is  using,  the  blades 
are  made  to  rise  on  the  upright  shaft, 
and  when  the  feed  slackens  they  fall 
again — like  the  brick  market  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand.  The  mixer  up¬ 
right  shaft  should  make  about  20  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute. 

The  sketch  I  enclose  is  a  cross  section 
of  building  showing  location  of  machin¬ 
ery.  The  length  of  building  must  be 
governed  by  the  number  of  machines,  12 
feet  of  length  to  each  machine  being 
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ample.  The  elevator  is  driven  from  line 
shaft,  mixer  from  line  shaft,  and  screen 
by  sprocket  gear  from  mixer  shaft. 

Press. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  WORK. 


S  very  many  brickmakers  are  con¬ 
tractors  and  builders  as  well,  it 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that 


changes  in  shapes  and  forms  are  slow  to 
develop.  The  principal  modern  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  shape  of  the  building  brick  is 
perhaps  to  furnish  it  with  a  recess  of 
some  form,  this  affording  an  increased 
bond  after  the  mortar  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Hollow  brick  of  many  forms 
are  also  made,  the  saving  in  weight  of 
material  being  an  item,  as  there  is  at 
the  same  time  no  loss  of  strength.  How- 


them  do  about  brick  setting. 
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work  of  the  craft,  my  heart  grows  sick 
at  the  thought  of  such  flimsiness  being 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Brick  as 
a  material  has  advanced  steadily  toward 
perfection.  Since  the  introduction  of 
improved  machines  and  presses  there  is 
little  excuse  for  poor  building  brick. 
But  the  brick  layers  have,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  deteriorated  in  the  quality  of  their 
work.  Up  to  within  a  few  years,  in  our 
country,  brick  have  been  used  for  little 
else  than  the  most  ordinary  and  com¬ 
monplace  work.  The  German  architects 
have  learned  to  produce  work  of  great 
decorative  characteristics.  They  have 
made  great  public  buildings,  and  other 
magnificent  structures.  We  seldom  get 
beyond  the  dwelling  house. 

Before  saying  anything  about  how  to 
lay  brick,  a  word  as  to  what  to  lay  is  of 
importance.  Cheap  brick  are  a  failure. 
Sound  brick  ought  to  be  chosen  at  all 
events;  it  pays  in  the  end.  The  com¬ 
position  of  brick  is  a  very  material  fea¬ 
ture  of  successful  production,  but  more 
good  brick  are  spoiled  in  the  burning 
than  in  the  mixing  and  pressing. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOM. 

It  seems  very  odd  to  us  upon  this  side 
of  the  water,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
England  for  many  years,  the  manufact- 
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ure  of  brick  was  confined  to  a  single  size 
and  form  by  the  Duty  Act,  and  although 
sensible  people  could  see  wherein 
changes  of  form  would  be  of  great  bene¬ 
fit,  yet  this  antiquated  law  prescribed  a 
9  by  by  2f-inch  brick  as  the  only  shape 
lawful  to  manufacture,  thus  cutting  out 
all  idea  of  ornamental  form.  And  when 
in  late  years  this  law  was  at  last  repealed, 
the  custom  had  become  so  fixed  that 


ever,  the  chief  use  for  this  latter  style  is 
to  build  the  “damp  proof  walls,”  a  few 
courses  of  these  brick  laid  near  the 
ground  level  operating  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ness  rising  from  the  soil  up  into  the 
wall.  The  circulation  of  air  through 
the  hollow  portions  of  the  brick  carries 
away  the  moisture  that  may  collect  in 
the  material. 

Other  common  forms  of  brick  for  or¬ 
dinary  use  are  the  bull  noses,  and  the 
splayed  brick.  The  former  has  rounded 
corners,  either  one  or  both.  It  is  useful 
for  the  door  opening,  while  the  one 
with  both  corners  rounded  comes  in 
good  place  in  pillars  for  supporting 
shelves,  and  for  the  coping*of  walls  and 
drips.  The  splayed  brick  has  the  corner 
cut  off  at  an  angle,  and  is  useful  in 
changing  the  line  of  the  wall. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
manufacturers  of  brick  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  brick  is  a  splendid  ma¬ 
terial  for  ornamental  architecture,  and 
the  designer  is  now  busied  in  construct¬ 
ing  beautiful  forms  either  in  elements 
or  portions  of  elements.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  an  artistic  material,  the  work  of 
the  mason  takes  on  much  of  the  esthetic 
character,  and  the  craft  is  elevated  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

BRICK  VERNACULAR. 

In  the  craft,  there  are  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  that  are  technical.  Brick 
lying  upon  their  broad  side  are  termed 
brick  on  bed.  Those  upon  their  narrow 
sides  are  said  to  be  brick  on  edge.  Bond 
is  the  placing  of  the  brick  into  such  a 
juxtaposition  that  they  assist  each  other 
materially  in  forming  a  wall  of  cohesive 
strength. 

A  brick  that  is  placed  parallel  to  the 


line  of  the  wall  that  is  being  built  is 
called  a  stretcher,  and  if  at  right  angles, 
the  term  is  header.  Now,  a  brick  is  half 
as  wide  as  it  is  long,  this  proportion  be¬ 
ing  the  result  of  experience.  Now  let 
us  build  up  a  few  courses  of  brick.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  place  a  stretcher,  then  a  header, 
then  a  stretcher,  and  so  on,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
It  is  noticed  that  space  A  remains  un¬ 
filled,  and  that  it  is  the  size  of  a  brick. 
Fill  it  in,  and  the  course  that  results  is 
in  Flemish  bond,  the  plan  and  elevation 
both  being  shown.  It  is  a  one  brick 
wall,  that  is,  as  thick  as  one  brick  is 
long. 

Start  another  course  of  headers.  Lay 
it  a  course  of  stretchers  two  deep,  and 
above  it  a  course  of  headers  again.  This 
illustrates  Old  English  bond.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2  as  an  elevation. 

Thus  far,  examination  and  considera¬ 
tion  will  show  that  while  these  two 
bonds  will  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
bricks  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  wall  (except  as  a  mass,)  there  is  as 
yet  nothing  to  prevent  movement  of  the 
brick  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the 
wall,  or  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  one 
end  of  the  wall  slightly,  from  causing  a 
crack  from  top  to  bottom,  other  than 
the  mere  strength  of  the  cement  used. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  eye  the  defects  that 
have  been  hinted. 


BREAKING  JOINTS.  ' 

The  latter  defect  is  cured  by  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  breaking  of  joint. 
While  this  will  not  save  a  wall  where 
there  is  a  great  settling,  it  will,  however, 
strengthen  it  very  much.  The  breaking 
joint  is  one  of  the  vertical  bonds.  The 
Fig.  3  shows  how  this  is  accomplished 
in  both  Flemish  and  Old  English  bond. 
The  edges  of  the  brick  at  their  joints  are 
said  to  butt  or  bear  against  the  one  that 
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lies  above  and  covers  the  joint. 

The  using  of  a  vertical  bond  however, 
results  in  an  odd  thing;  that  is,  that  it 
will  become  impossible  to  finish  a  wall 
with  an  even  number  of  headers  or 
stretchers.  In  the  prior  figures  of  Old 
English  and  Flemish  bond,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  walls  may  be  finished 
with  an  even  number  of  brick.  Fig.  3 
in  Old  English  bond,  will  show  that  if 
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the  stretchers  finish  with  even  ends,  the 
headers  will  show  vacant  spaces  A.  To 
fill  these  voids,  what  are  technically 
known  as  closures  must  be  used.  In  the 
illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each 
case  the  void  is  the  half  width  of  the 
brick.  The  closure  is  made  by  splitting 
a  brick  on  its  broad  side,  producing  two 
closures.  These  are  sometimes  further 
divided  into  quarter  closures. 

If  it  always  occurred  that  the  closures 
were  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  courses, 
it  would  be  rather  unsightly,  and  not  so 
very  strong.  So  it  is  a  rule  among  ma¬ 
sons,  to  place  the  closure  brick  next  to 
the  last  brick  in  each  course. 

Where  a  closure  is  made  from  a  brick 
by  taking  off  one  quarter  of  its  length, 
the  remaining  portion  is  known  as  a 
bat.  The  name,  however,  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  any  brick  or  piece,  the 
break  being  across  the  brick.  What  is 
known  as  a  king  closure  is  shaped  as  in 
Fig.  3,  but  is  not  often  made,  as  it  is  a 
hard  cut  to  make  without  breaking.  It 
is  usual  to  make  the  splayed  brick  also 
shown  in  figure  3.  This  is  sometimes 
called  a  beveled  brick.  Nimbus. 


Written  for  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 

FIRE  CLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROPER 
APPLICATION. 

Third  Paper. 


II  f HAT  a  help  it  would  be  to  fire 
brickmakers  and  many  people 
who  handle  refractory  materi- 
ials,  if,  in  order  to  understand  beyond  a 
doubt  all  the  properties  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  they  might  apply  certain  tests 
either  chemical  or  physical  with  complete 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  possible  yet,  nor 
will  it  be,  till  more  men  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  before  such  a  scheme  can  be 
reached,  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  many  substances  which  thus  far  have 
not  been  studied  to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  not  only  the  so-called  accidental 
impurities,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  iron 
and  alkalies,  which  demand  our  strictest 
attention  but  other  substances ;  for  in 
many  clays  they  appear  in  very  slight 
quantities  and  often  times  in  two  varie¬ 
ties  which  act  quite  differently  at  a 
white  heat,  the  totals  of  such  impurities 
in  both  are  the  same. 

In  searching  to  find  the  reasons  for 
these  things,  the  most  delicate  points 
must  be  considered  with  care,  for  there 
may  be  many  of  them,  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  their  effect  may  be  very  destructive. 
True,  to  be  sure,  a  fire  clay  cannot  sur¬ 


pass  certain  limits  in  its  percentages  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  alkalies,  etc.,  but 
the  question  arises,  Are  not  the  best  fire 
clays  restricted  still  further? 

The  fact  that  fire  clays  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  uniform  in  composition,  even 
after  excluding  the  accidental  and  for¬ 
eign  constituents,  is  an  important  one; 
and  one  of  many  which  receives  little 
or  no  thought,  when  judging  of  its  re¬ 
fractory  properties.  Some  clays  will 
show  by  analysis  a  very  large  quantity 
of  silica,  while  others  will  yield  about 
what  silica  and  alumina  is  necessary  to 
form  the  normal  silicate  of  alumina. 

It  must  be  that  either  the  essential 
constituent  kaolinite  or, 

AI2  O3  2Si(>2  “b  2H2  0 
varies  in  chemical  composition  as  re¬ 
gards  to  its  silica  and  alumina,  or  else 
that  fire  clay  consists  of  kaolinite  mixed 
with  different  proportions  of  other  high¬ 
er  silicates  of  alumina. 

The  analyses  of  several  clays  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  latter  idea  as  being  the 
correct  one,  though  such  an  assertion 
could  not  be  read  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  with  sufficient  proof  to 
verify  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  very  sandy  blue 
clay.  It  runs  low  in  lime  (Cao),  Mag¬ 
nesia  (Mgo.),  iron  (Fe2  O3  ),  titanic  acid 
(Ti02  ), combined  alkalies  (Na2  O+K2  0) 
etc.  By  reason  of  its  excessive  quantity 
of  total  silica  we  find  the  combined 
water  and  alumina  (AI2  O3  )  unusually 
below  the  normal. 

By  careful  examination  we  find  also 
that  a  large  part  of  the  silica  (SiC>2  )  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quartz  and  quite  as  great  a 
percentage  exists  combined  with  the 
alumina  to  form  the  normal  silicate  of 
alumina  or  kaolinite: — 

Al2  03  2Si02  +  2H2  0 
while  a  very  limited  portion  has  come 
from  the  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc. 

There  still  remains  silica  unaccounted 
for.  What  is  it  and  whence  does  it  come 
from  ?  Analysis  proves  that  it  is  in  the 
clay,  but  just  how  it  exists  then,  whether 
in  the  free  state  or  combined  with  other 
substances,  cannot  be  proven  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  scientists.  It  is 
hydrous  ( soluble )  silica  acid,  as  such  would 
seem  to  be  combined  with  alumina, 
forming  higher  silicates  of  alumina. 

The  quantity  of  such  silica  in  differ¬ 
ent  clays  varies,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine,  now  at  least,  the  composition 
of  these  higher  silicates. 

The  fact  that  such  silicates  are  of 
interest  to  us  becomes  apparent  when 
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we  consider  that  the  higher  silicates  are 
less  refractory  than  the  normal  silicate 
of  alumina.  They  certainly  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  metal- 
oxides  at  a  high  heat,  for  the  reason  that 
the  higher  silicates  of  alumina,  being 
less  stable  than  the  normal  silicate, 
would  give  up  their  excess  of  silica  very 
readily  to  form  the  silicates  of  the 
metals. 

So  much  for  the  hydrous  ( soluble )  silica 
in  fire  clay,  and  which,  whether  in  the 
combined  or  free  state,  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  refractory  materials,  and 
should  be  classed  among  the  impurities. 
Quartz,  though  silica  and  of  the  same 
chemical  formula  ( SiC>2  ),  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  as  it  appears  in  fire  clays,  both 
physically  and  chemically,  from  the 
substance  which  we  have  just  considered. 

Charles  Ferry. 
(lo  Be  Continued.) 

HERE’S  A  STATE  OF  THINGS. 

A11  Ohio  Brick  Plant  Shuts  Down  Be¬ 
cause  the  Proprietor  is  Threatened 
With  Assassination. 

THE  Fish  Pressed  Brick  Company’s 
Works  stopped  work  Nov.  5th,  un¬ 
der  very  sensational  circumstances.  It 
was  the  only  brick  plant  running  in 
that  vicinity,  which  fact  seems  to 
have  aroused  the  animosity  of  some  of 
the  idle  men  who  were  previously 
connected  with  other  works  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  first  of  the  month  three  men 
called  at  the  works  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Fish  who  was  absent.  They  left  word 
fcr  him  that  if  he  did  not  shut  down  at 
once  the  works  would  be  burned,  as 
they  did  not  propose  to  be  idle  while 
others  worked,  and  that  Mr.  Fish  would 
be  killed  if  he  attempted  any  prosecu¬ 
tions. 

As  the  works  were  burned  a  year  ago 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
Mr.  Fish  decided  to  heed  the  warning 
and  closed  down,  throwing  more  than 
fifty  men  out  of  work. 

THE  PROPER  SPIRIT. 

Now,  be  thankful!  Yes,  even  this 
year,  1893;  this  hard  times  year — this 
year  of  financial  stringency — this  year 
of  depression.  As  the  old  lady  used  to 
say,  “count  up  your  marcies;”  you’ll 
find  them  if  you  sit  down  and  think. 
You  can  at  least  do  as  the  down-easter 
is  reported  to  have  done  in  the  midst  of 
an  overwhelming  disaster — 

“Kneel  right  down  in  all  the  muss, 

And  thank  the  Lord  it  ain’t  no  wuss.” 

The  Helper. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  MIDWAY. 


We  Welcomed  the  Coming-,  and  Now 
Speed  the  Parting-  Guest. 


ALE!  Plaisance. 
Go,  and  may  an 
accelerated  speed 
attend  you.  For  six, 
more  or  less,  weary 
months  you  have  been 
demonetizing  us  until 
our  financial  vessel  is 
dry -docked  for  repairs. 
You  have  hypnotized  us 
with  strange  odors  and 
oriental  breezes  while  go¬ 
ing  through  our  lockers  on 
the  installment  plan, cozening  us  into  the 
belief  that  the  stufi  you  stored  aboard  of 
us  was  sufficient  apology  for  the  rob¬ 
bery. 

That  was  very  nice  of  you,  and  was 
the  true  Eastern  style.  But  we  take  the 
liberty  to  hint  that  a  less  tedious  style 
obtains  in  the  West.  We  have  some 
clever  specialists  who  could  in  five 
minutes  undo  your  six  months  work. 
If  your  ancient  theological  theories  are 
not  telescoped  into  eternal  facts  by  the 
machinations  of  a  wandering  cow  or 
misplaced  switch,  you  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  how  dextrously'you 
can  exchange  your  stock  of  silver  for  a 
cargo  of  lead. 

“The  best  of  friends  must  part,  though 
parting  gives  a  pain,”  as  old  Bowser  said 
to  the  tick.  Your  exit  from  us  has  not 
precipitated  any  nervous  shock  on  our 
part,  because  our  nerves  have  been  so 
cowed  down  by  your  competition,  that 


our  dilapidated  and  lowly  systems  have 
been  running  only  from  the  momentum 
of  a  brilliant  past.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  bravely  prepared  ourselves  for  the 


trying  ordeal  by  the  organization  of  a 
sanitary  corps  of  brawny  soldiers,  who, 
armed  with  water,  soap  and  scrub  brush, 
have  stormed  your  germ  reeking  citadel 
with  subclorideoflime  courage.  Tents 
are  struck,  and  as  your  long  caravan 
fades  on  the  horizon,  we  turn  our  eyes 
in  studious  contemplation  of  the  large 
tracks  left  in  our  financial  sand — elo¬ 
quent  proof  of  our  hospitality. 

Fare  well, Mageed !  Farewell,  Hagassan ! 
Take  a  bath,  and  don  better  raiment. 


ears  with  fairy  tales  of  the  Fair.  Go 
give  your  flea-bitten  donkey  to  the 
fellaheen.  Your  camels  re-upholster 
and  deposit  in  some  prosperous  sand¬ 
bank,  subject  to  draft.  And,  Egyptian 
musician,  whose  notes  unendorsed  go  to 
protest  against  being  taken  from  the 
stafl  of  antiquity  to  fill  the  base  clefts  of 
a  march  of  modern  civilization,  return 
your  cafe  pie  and  tunes  to  their  erst¬ 
while  home,  the  catacombs.  And,  poor 
old  Nadi!  Go,  erase  the  mucilage  from 
your  eggs,  and  if  they  are  half  as  stale  as 
your  tricks,  have  a  care  while  so  doing. 
And  you,  most  wonderful  females  of  the 
Kootah  dance!  While  your  mazy  ver¬ 
tebral  undulations,  vental  vibrations 
and  viceral  convultions  won  our 
highest  meed  of  praise,  we  sincerely 
hope  your  spiral  fantasy  may  not  be 
added  to  the  list  of  feminine  accom¬ 
plishments  in  America.  And,  Oh, 
El,  Shiek  Allah,  Arab  Aman!  Your 
gum  drops  were  not  worth  licking, 
but  your  schoolboys  were.  And,  while 
the  rod  was  used  with  liberality,  and 
your  call  to  prayers  from  the  mosque 


had  a  metallic  ring,  we  like  you  just  the 
same.  On  the  strength  of  your  broken 
English  mended  for  you,  we  will  call 
when  in  Cairo  and  board  with  you,  at¬ 
tend  your  mosque,  hear  you  preach  and 
at  offertory, place  in  the  hat  that  punched 
quarter  you  left  with  us. 

And,  Zellabia!  Your  voice  will  be 
missed,  along  with  the  gravel  in  your 
waffles,  although  we  do  not  forget  the 
bounty  per  pound  on  our  sugar.  And, 
Old  Vienna  and  the  Germans!  You 
showed  us  your  “Graben”and  “Schloss.” 
Your  music  was,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  “out  of  sight.”  Ypur  beer,  pretzels 
and  wurst  literally  became  so. 

And  you,  Damascenes,  have  shown 
us  your  yellow-fingered  beauties,  your 
Hadar  and  Bedouin  housekeeping  and 
flapjack  cooking,  your  famous  horses 
and  daring  riders.  But,  we  must  hon¬ 
estly  admit  that  our  confidence  is  still 
in  our  American  girl,  her  housekeeping 
and  coooking,  and  our  bronco  and 
cowboy  when  it  comes  to  endurance. 
Dahomans!  We  would  fain  keep  you 
under  the  legation  roof  until  diplomatic 
meditation  could  be  arranged  between 
you  and  your  anxious  sovereign,  whose 
secretary  has  by  imperial  order  collected  . 
and  tabulated  certain  cable  descriptions 
of  sundry  nocturnal  festivities  and 
divers  jags,  undertaken  by  his  imperial 
representatives  to  the  Fair.  Without 
special  convention  of  Congress  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  senatorial  courtesy,  he  has  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $1.35  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  striking  off  several  heads  as  a 
commemorative  souvenir  of  the  Fair. 
And,  upon  each  of  his  representatives, 
place  a  mark  of  distinction,  in  a  similar 
location  to  where  the  barnyard  fowl  got 
the  woodman’s  implement. 

And  last,  but  greatest  of  all,  our  hand 


lingers  in  thine,  Oh,  Buffalo  William 
I  We  acknowledge  value  received. 
We  have  no  criticism,  King  Bill,  al- 


The  clay-worker 
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though  admitting  we  did  not  think  you 
could  get  a  representative  troop  of  every 
tribe  of  Indians  in  America  out  of  Pine 
Ridge  Agency.  We  cheerfully  award 
you  the  medal  for  what  you  have  ac¬ 
complished.  In  their  vermillion  and 
ochre  tinted  cosmetics  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  alike  behind  a  man  on  the  run, 
and  he  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  be 
much  of  a  stickler  for  pedigree,  under 
such  circumstances.  Pay  the  boys  their 
wampum,  Bill,  and  let  them  go  home. 


The  soldiers  out  there  are  listless,  the 
old  ghost  restless,  and  the  nocturnal 
wail  of  lonely,  masterless  canines  go 
hurtling  in  long  tortuous  streaks  through 
a  congealing  atmosphere.  Dusky  maid¬ 
ens  of  the  dance  impatiently  await  the 
tepee  coming  of  their  partners,  master 
of  ceremonies  and  musicians,  for  the 
grand  march. 

And,  let  the  orange-coated  Cossacks 
go  back  to  their  Czar  and  his  protective 
police,  to  a  place  where  tariff  and  silver 
are  not  political  issues;  to  a  people  in¬ 
ured  to  tyranny  and  acclimated  to  fam¬ 
ine.  Perhaps,  if  they  hustle,  they  can 
catch  enough  champagne  froth  in  Paris 
to  whet  their  appetites  for  Albion’s  gore. 
And,  make  the  Mexicans  leave  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  where  they  got  that  hat. 

To  the  Arab,  strong  man,  who  has 
grown  conceited  over  his  holding  up 
nine  men,  show  the  cowboy  who  has 
held  up  an  express  train. 

Again,  to  all — Irish,  Java,  Johore, 
Fiji,  German,  Austrian,  Egyptian,  Japa¬ 
nese,  Chinese,  (if  you  must  go,)  Indians, 
Soudanese,  Turks,  Algerian,  Tunisian, 
Persian,  Hindoo,  Laplander,  Hawaiian 
and  French,  we  wish  a  safe  journey 
home  and  a  permanent  sojourn  there. 
We  want  a  rest.  C.  M.  Tuttle. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

BRICK  BURNING  AND  SETTING. 


Serial  No.  4. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

UP  YS.  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS. 

HAVE  been  trying  to  study  the 
advantages  claimed,  by  burning 
brick  in  “down-draft  kilns,”  and 
every  time  I  get  to  a  conclusion,  I 
get  right  where  the  fellow  was  when 
he  started  to  make  cheap  power,  by 
pumping  up  water  to  run  a  water 
wheel. 

I  find  that  it  costs  more  to  build  one 
down-draft  kiln,  than  it  does  to  build 
four  or  five  up-draft  kilns,  and  that  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel  will  produce  no 
more  heat  in  a  down-draft  kiln  than  in 
an  up-draft.  I  then  try  to  see,  that  it  is 
better  to  heat  a  brick  kiln  from  the  top, 
but  here  I  met  with  the  objection 
that  unless  the  kiln  be  thoroughly 
dry,  the  water  smoke  descending  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  will 
have  the  effect,  to  soften  the  bottom,  so 
that  there  is  great  liability  to  “water 
settle,”  because  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
must  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  it, 
whereas,  if  dried  off  from  the  bottom 
with  proper  care,  there  is  never  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  to  crush  a  water  smoking 
brick. 

I  then  try  to  see  that  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  can  be  had  by  down- 
draft,  but  here  I  am  met  again  by  the 
patent  fact,  that  all  brick  burners  know, 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
flues  and  dampers,  and  these  must  be 
watched  and  skillfully  moved,  quite 
often,  to  control  the  draft  and  heat,  so 
as  to  get  a  uniform  circulation  of  it 
throughout  the  kiln.  If  I  find  this  can 
be  done,  then  I  try  to  see  how  I  can 
make  hard  brick  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  Here  another  puzzle  turns  up. 
for  I  see  that  if  I  try  to  retain  the  heat 
at  the  bottom  of  kiln,  so  as  to  equalize 
it  with  the  top,  and  thus  harden  the 
brick,  I  cut  off  the  draft,  and  combus¬ 
tion  of  fuel  and  the  draft  is  so  retarded, 
that  the  heat  falls  below  the  proper 
temperature  for  making  hard  brick,  and 
so  I  go  on,  though  all  the  processes,  and 
manipulations  of  down-draft  brick  burn¬ 
ing.  The  cost  of  building  the  kiln,, 
the  setting  of  the  brick,  the  burning  of 
them,  the  getting  them  out  of  the  kiln, 
etc.,  leaves  me  with  the  conclusion  that 
I  have  failed  to  understand  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  down-draft,  or  else  that 


there  is  nothing  in  it,  only  a  new  way 
to  do  an  old  thing  at  more  cost,  and  less 
efficiency  than  the  old  thing. 

I  have  no  patent  for  brick  burning  to  sell, 
and  no  prejudice  against  patents  for 
that  purpose,  and  whether  I  have  or 
not,  it  will  make  no  difference  with  the 
final  success  of  any  new  way  of  burning 
brick.  All  new  ways  must  be  tested, 
and  the  one  that  gives  the  best  and 
most  profitable  result  will  take  the  prize 
I  have  been  constrained  to  write  on  this 
subject,  both  by  special  request  and 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  many  have, 
that  I  set  and  burn  brick  in  the  old  way 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
find  what  I  have  written  on  “Brickmak¬ 
ing  and  Burning,”  in  the  Clay-Worker 
they  will  see  that  my  way  of  setting  and 
burning  brick,  is  almost  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  old  way. 

THE  OLD  WAY 

Of  setting  and  burning,  was  to  set  arches 
with  benches  two  brick  or  about  18  in. 
in  width,  and  five  brick  or  about  22  in. 
high',  the  top  course  was  set  tight.  The 
arch  was  closed  with  four  hangers. 
These  were  set  about  one-half  inch 
apart,  and  the  spaces  were  closed  by  set¬ 
ting  the  next  top  course  with  brick  over 
the  spaces,  thus  preventing  all  free  draft 
of  heat  up  through  the  kiln.  The  kiln 
above  the  arches,  was  set  three  brick 
over  three,  transversely.  The  top  of 
the  kiln,  was  covered  with  salmon  brick, 
one-half  inch  apart  laid  on  the  flat. 

There  was  no  furnace,  projecting  from 
the  kiln,  only  the  thickness  of  the 
clamp  wall,  or  casing.  One  “head”  or 
side  of  kiln,  was  slowly  fired,  until  it 
was  nearly  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  water 
smoke  off  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
kiln,  then  the  hot  “heads,”  of  the  kiln 
were  closed  tight,  and  the  cold  heads, 
opened  and  fire  started,  of  course  the 
draft  was  strong  to  the  “hot  heads,”  and 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  “settle”  “damp¬ 
ers”  were  set  up  at  the  open  furnaces, 
occasionally,  so  as  to  draw  the  heat  to 
the  middle  of  the  kiln,  and  by  the  time 
the  first  “hot  heads”  were  “settled,”  the 
middle  of  the  kiln,  would  be  nearly  at  a 
settling  heat.  There  the  firing  was 
changed,  and  the  open  heads  closed, 
and  the  hot  closed  heads  opened,  and 
the  firing  of  the  kiln  continued  from 
that  side  of  the  kiln,  until  all  was  settled, 
or  burned.  The  settling  of  the  kilns 
burned  in  this  way,  was  always  very  un¬ 
even,  and  a  good  burn  was  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  In  fact, an  even, well  burned 
kiln,  was  a  rare  sight  with  the  old  fogies, 
a  thing  to  brag  of.  The  moon  and  the 
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stars,  and  all  the  charms  and  mysteries 
of  astrology,  were  paraded  in  brick  kiln 
parlance,  to  prove  that  such  a  kiln  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  luck. 

Now,  such  was  the  skill  and  practice 
in  brick  setting  and  burning  generally, 
up  to  fifty  years  ago;  and  now,  many 
brick  setters  and  burners  of  fairly  good 
respect,  think  that  brick  burning  No.  1 
comes  by  lottery.  All  these  things  I 
once  thought  good,  best  and  true,  and  I 
was  taught  to  follow  and  practice  them, 
until  I  got  into  new  fields  of  experience 
that  proved  their  falsity.  It  was  then 
that  I  saw  the  great  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  principles  before  practice,  and  to 
find  some  certain  rule  or  law,  by  which 
brick  could  be  set  and  burned,  with  uni¬ 
form  hardness  and  perfection. 

The  very  best  combustion  of  fuel,  and 
control  of  heat,  was  my  object;  with 
these  at  my  command,  I  knew  that  I 
could  succeed  at  all  times  and  places, 
after  having  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
clay,  I  had  fully  and  fairly  tried  all  the 
known  ways  of  working  the  fires  in  a 
kiln,  so  as  to  equalize  the  heat,  and  get 
a  uniform  hard  burn;  but  I  found  no 
rule  or  principle  in  those  ways, that  could 
be  made  a  correct  formula,  or  simple 
scientific  rule  for  burning  brick,  and  so 
I  started  out  on  a  new  principle,  with 
which,  I  have  been  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  in  burning  brick  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Although  I  have  pretty  clear¬ 
ly  explained  my  mode  of  setting  and 
burning  brick  in  former  writings  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  I  will  in  my  next  article 
more  explicitly  describe  my  mode  of 
setting  and  burning  brick  and  at  same 
time  contrast  it  with  the  down-draft,  and 
other  ways  now  in  use  for  brick  burn¬ 
ing. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  have  no  op¬ 
position  to  any  modes,  or  patents,  for 
burning  brick,  I  only  reserve  my  right 
to  give  my  views  of  the  progress  of  the 
art,  and  craft  to  which  I  belong.  As  to 
down-draft  kilns,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  brick  kiln  could  be  constructed 
to  burn  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  by  up¬ 
draft,  and  the  top  by  down-draft,  and  do 
it  successfully,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  would  be  desirable,  only  in 
clay  that  is  fusible,  and  shrinks  under  a 
low  heat.  I  can  not  see  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  down-draft  could  be  profitably  ap¬ 
plied  in  burning  refractory  or  infusible 
clays. 

There  are  a  great  many  brickmakers, 
who  cannot  afford  to  build  down-draft 
kilns,  and  my  purpose  is  to  show  them 
howto  burn  brick  well,  until  they  can 
afford  it,  if  desirable. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAY  WORKERS. 
Paper  No.  16. 

Y  OBJECT  in  placing  before 
you  those  curious  and  unac¬ 
countable  phenomena  pro¬ 
ducing  colors,  odors,  tastes, 
and  physical  changes  from 
such  unlikely  sources,  was  not  simply 
to  excite  your  astonishment,  not  to  sat¬ 
isfy  an  idle  curiosity,  but  to  impress 
you  with  the  difference  between  mix¬ 
tures  and  chemical  combinations.  I 
am  repeating  this  too  often  for  ordinary 
reading,  and  to  such  as  only  skim  over 
what  they  read,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
wearisome,  and  very  dry.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  bother  it  gave  me,  and 
of  the  difficulty  I  usually  encounter 
when  trying  to  make  my  non-chemical 
friends  comprehend  it,  is  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  my  repetition  and  persistence 
with  it.  Many  think  they  comprehend 
it  at  once,  but  they  don’t.  It  requires 
time  and  considerable  thinking  over,  to 
grasp  it  in  a  general  way  even.  I  may 
give  you  a  score  of  examples  of  chemi¬ 
cal  combination  and  the  same  number 
of  mixtures,  yet,  probably  the  very  next 
substance  that  presented  itself  to  your 
mind  for  examination  would  puzzle  and 
perplex  you  for  a  week  or  more. 

If  I  lay  before  you  a  few  of  the  things 
that  gave  me  trouble  it  may  assist  you, 
to  some  extent,  but  you  must  always 
remember  that  the  discoveries  you 
make  for  yourself  give  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  make  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sions  on  your  mind,  therefore,  ordinari- 
ly,  you  will  never  forget  what  you  dis¬ 
cover,  while  you  may  very  soon  forget 
that  which  has  been  only  told  to  you. 

Alloys  of  metals  used  to  be  rather 
perplexing  to  me,  and  whether  to  class 
them  as  mixtures  or  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  I  did  not  know.  Solutions,  infu¬ 
sions,  etc.,  used  to  puzzle  me  too,  and  I 
suppose  they  will  continue  to  embarrass 
the  minds  of  beginners  in  chemistry. 

Alloys  of  metals,  take,  for  example, 
brass,  and  babbit  metal,  are  only  mix¬ 
tures,  but  they  are  such  intimate  mix¬ 
tures  that  they  impress  one  with  the 
idea  of  a  chemical  compound;  infusions 
and  solutions  are  apt  to  produce  similar 
impressions. 

If  we  take  a  couple  of  ounces  of  clay 
and  put  into  a  bucket  of  clean  water 
and  stir  vigorously  for  a  short  time,  we 
get  what  is  known  as  “roily  water”,  this 
is  an  intimate  mixture  of  clay  and  water, 
but,  it  is  not  a  solution,  for  clay  is  in¬ 


soluble,  and  we  have  only  to  quit  stir¬ 
ring  and  let  the  bucket  stand  still  a 
short  time  when  the  clay  will  all  settle  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  water  will  be¬ 
come  quite  clear  again.  If,  instead 
of  clay,  we  take  the  same  quantity 
of  salt,  or  sugar,  they  disappear  in 
the  clean  water,  and  it  is  still  clear, 
although  the  particles  of  salt  or  sugar 
are  in  much  closer  contact  with 
the  water  than  the  particles  of  clay 
were.  If  we  make  the  clay  and  water 
“roily”  again  by  stirring,  then  pour  it 
on  a  filter  paper  the  water  will  run 
through  in  a  pretty  clear  state  and  the 
particles  of  clay  will  be  held  back  by 
the  paper;  now,  with  sugar  or  salt  it  is 
not  so,  they  pass  through  the  filter  paper 
with  the  water.  There  is  then,  clearly, 
a  difference  in  these  mixtures,  with  the 
water  and  clay  it  is  clearly  a  mechanical 
mixture,  but,  with  the  salt  or  sugar  it  is 
a  mixture  of  dissolving,  and  the  salt  or 
sugar  is  said  to  be  held  in  solution.  The 
sugar  and  the  salt  are  said  to  be  soluble 
in  water,  and  water  is  said  to  be  solvent  of 
sugar  and  salt ;  but,  as  I  have  said  above, 
clay  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Dissolving  substances,  or,  as  we  say, 
putting  them  in  solution  is  a  great  aid 
to  chemical  affinity,  you  may  mix  as  in¬ 
timately  as  possible  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid,  but  you  cannot 
make  the  contact  close  enough  to  start 
the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  however, 
we  have  only  to  put  them  in  solution  to 
develop  a  force  that  has  killed  and 
maimed  several  chemical  and  scientific 
experimenters  who  endeavored  to  curb 
or  control  that  force  by  confining  it  in 
strong  metallic  receivers 

Chemical  affinity  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  solvents  is  the  basis  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  water  is  not  the  only  solvent  we 
have,  it  is  a  pretty  general  one,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  alcohol, 
naptha,  and  other  liquids,  for  a  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  naptha,  or  the 
reverse.  Substances  have  also  different 
solubilities,  one  may  be  very  soluble, 
another  may  be  medium  of  solubility, 
while  a  third  may  be  sparingly  soluble. 
The  chemist  takes  advantage  of  these 
different  properties  in  separating  them, 
when  they  happen  to  be  in  thelame 
solvent.  Temperature  of  solvent  has 
much  to  do  with  the  solubility  of  some 
substances;  sugar,  you  all  know,  dis¬ 
solves  quicker  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Liebig  says:  “ All  minerals,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  may  be  dissolved  in  liquids,  by  proper 
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choice  of  solvents .”  (The  italics  are  mine 
— W.  W.)  By  altering  the  nature  of  the 
liquid,  by  the  addition  of  other  matters, 
the  chemist  modifies  the  solubility  of 
the  constituents  of  the  mineral  in  this 
liquid,  and  in  this  manner  he  succeeds 
in  separating  all  its  constituents  one  by 
one.  This  is  one  method  of  analysis; 
the  other  consists  in  adding  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  compound,  consisting  of  five, 
six,  or  more  constituents,  successively, 
other  substances,  which  enter  into  com¬ 
bination  with  one  or  other  of  those 
constituents,  forming  insoluble  com¬ 
pounds.  This  is  done  in  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  order,  just  as  if  each  constituent 
was  contained  in  a  different  drawer,  the 
opening  of  which  required  a  particular 
key  appropriated  to  itself. 

Let  us  now  summarize  what  has  been 
said  about  chemical  affinity ;  of  course 
several  side  issues  crept  in,  but  affinity 
embraces  so  much,  and  has  so  many 
diverging  branches,  allowing  one  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  without  leaving  the 
tree. 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  the 
force,  or  power  of  chemical  affinity, 
it  might  be  called  attraction,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  and  electricity,  these 
act  at  measurable  distances,  but  affinity 
acts  only  far  within  the  bounds  of 
measurable  distances,  and  not  only  gen¬ 
erates  compounds,  but  transforms  them ; 
by  transforming  I  mean  it  will  decom¬ 
pose  a  compound  to  form  a  different 
one,  and  this  action  and  reaction  is 
constantly  at  work  giving  us  power, 
odors,  flavors,  colors,  etc.  It  gives  us 
nutritious  food  or  a  deadly  poison  with 
very  little  change  in  the  formula  of 
either.  It  will  with  the  aid  of  heat 
cause  two  gases  to  combine  and  give  us 
a  drink  of  delicious  water;  then  with 
the  assistance  of  more  heat  cause  that 
water  to  split  up  into  gases  again.  Next, 
it  will,  under  proper  conditions,  cause 
two  solids  to  combine,  giving  us  a  liquid 
as  limpid  as  water,  but  of  a  most  dis¬ 
gusting  smell — bisulphide  of  carbon — 
and  withal  very  poisonous  to  breathe. 
It  will  cause  two  colorless  substances  to 
combine  and  give  us  a  beautiful  color 
and  by  the  by  it  entirely  ignores  our 
rules  for  the  production  of  tints  by 
mixing.  Wm.  Waplington. 


There  is  a  good  opening  for  an  enter¬ 
prising  brickmaker  at  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.,  as  the  two  brickmaking  firms 
there  cannot  supply  the  demand  and 
brick  are  being  shipped  from  Detroit. 


PERTINENT  SUGGESTION S  AS  TO  THE 
MAKE-UP  OP  THE  PROGRAMME 
FOR  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


To  Be  Held  at  Chicago  in  January  1894. 

Under  the  above  head  there  appeared 
in  the  October  Clay-Worker  several 
communications  from  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  programme  of  the  eighth 
annual  convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
in  January,  1894.  The  ideas  advanced 
seem  to  meet  with  much  favor  from  the 
general  membership,  especially  the  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  more  considerate  and  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  Question  Box.  The 
Programme  Committee  desire  to  carry 
out  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Puring- 
ton,  and  to  that  end  request  that  crafts¬ 
men  who  wish  information  on  any 
special  feature  or  detail  of  the  business, 
write  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  on  or 
before  December  15th,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Programme  Committee  to 
arrange  with  some  one  of  experience  in 
the  particular  line  to  be  considered,  to 
lead  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

The  following  letters  bearing  on  the 
subject  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  profit  as  well,  if  the  suggestions  are 
acted  upon: 

TREASURER  SIBLEY  WANTS  EXTEMPORA¬ 
NEOUS  SPEECHES  CAREFULLY  PREPARED. 

Coaldale,  Ala.,  Nov.  3rd,  1893. 
Mr.  1.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Randall: — Your  circular  letter 
is  before  me  and  also  copy  of  October 
Clay- Worker. 

I  concur  generally  in  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  believe  that 
the  former  plan  of  programme  should 
be  adhered  to,  though  the  topics  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  letter  canbe  embraced  in 
the  programme. 

My  friend  Eudaly  has  struck  the  key 
note  in  his  suggestion  as  to  “Short  pa¬ 
pers  and  more  of  them,”  and  Bro. 
Purington’s  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  Question  Box  is  well  placed. 


In  this  way  I  trust  a  great  many  of 
our  learned  experienced  “Button  Hole 
men  can  be  induced  to  give  the  Con¬ 
vention  (and  the  entire  craft  through 
published  proceedings)  the  benefits  of 
their  ideas  and  experiences.  The  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  published  in  advance  or 
announced  at  the  earlier  session  of  the 
Convention,  in  order  to  give  us  time  to 
convert  our  crude  ideas  into  intelligible 
and  edifying  language. 

I  think  we  should  continue  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  “Threshing  over  old 
straw”  by  a  wise  insertion  of  “outside 
issues,”  along  the  line  previously  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  as  suggested  by  Bro.  Gates. 

The  papers  in  this  channel  we  have 
had  in  the  past  are  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  continuing  this  policy.  Not¬ 
ably,  the  able  paper  by  our  New  York 
Bro.,  on  the  “Labor  Problem,”  at  the 
Washington  Convention. 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  think  the 
Convention  should  give  due  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  organization  is  now  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  let  the 
world  and  posterity  know  that  our  call¬ 
ing  is  one  of  art  and  science,  and  as 
such,  a  history  of  the  advances  and 
progress  it  has  made  and  statistics  (as 
approximate  as  possible)  of  the  annual 
production  of  clay  industries  in  the 
Union  and  other  facts  that  are  valuable 
should  be  compiled  and  preserved  in 
our  archives.  A  committee  for  such  a 
purpose  could  be  appointed  and  report 
progress  at  the  next  Convention. 

I  have  no  further  suggestions  than 
have  already  been  made  by  the  other 
members. 

In  conclusion,  however,  let  me  add 
that  I  trust  all  members  and  those  de¬ 
siring  to  become  allied  with  us,  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  our  Chicago  Convention.  Put 
aside  dull  care  and  the  reflection  of  hard 
and  unprofitable  times  of  the  present 
year  and  come  have  a  good  and  enjoy¬ 
able  as  well  as  edifying  time. 

Those  who  were  unfortunate  in  not 
seeing  the  World’s  Fair  will  feel  amply 
repaid  for  their  trip  by  the  wonderful 
sights  in  the  grand  metropolis  of  the 
West,  and  see  the  works  of  the  most 
successful  and  expert  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Treas.  N.  B.  M.  A. 

* 

*  * 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BLAIR’S  VIEWS. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  31st,  1893. 

T.  A.  Randa\ [l,  Cor.  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  in  reference 
to  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  came  duly  to 
hand,  but  absence  from  the  city  pre¬ 
vented  an  answer  sooner.  In  fact,  my 
mind  is  so  filled  with  the  wonders  of 
the  “White  City,”  its  scenes  of  dazzling 
and  bewildering  beauty,  that  I  can 
scarcely  concentrate  my  thoughts  on 
any  other  subject.  The  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  has  always 
been  one  of  my  hobbies,  not  only  for 
the  good  fellows  I  meet  there  but  the 
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useful  information  I  have  received  in 
attending  its  meetings, and  in  listening  to 
the  interesting  papers  read  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Those  papers  have  passed  into 
history  and  the  records  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  form  its  literature,  bright 
gems  of  thought,  worth}  of  anybody. 

Now,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  I 
am  in  favor  of  certain  members  of  the 
Association  preparing  papers  on  given 
subjects  and  reading  them  before  our 
wormy  body.  These  papers  form  the 
text  and  a  nucleus  for  the  discussions 
that  are  to  follow.  As  I  said  before, 
they  are  the  principal  feature  of  our 
meetings.  If  papers  are  not  prepared, 
and  we  depend  on  certain  members  to 
lead  the  discussion  the  sessions  of  the 
Association  will  drag  and  become  un¬ 
profitable.  None  of  the  members  will 
prepare  themselves  unless  assigned  a 
paper;  they  concentrate  their  mind 
upon  the  su eject,  and  the  consequence  is, 
we  always  have  interesting  treatment  ol 
the  matter  under  consideration.  While 
Ittner,  Eudaly,  Alsip,  Tunngton,  et.  al„ 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  spice  of 
the  occasion,  there  is  plenty  of  new 
blood  to  prepare  papers  and  infuse  new 
life  in  the  organization  and  start  the 
old  guard  into  new  trains  of  thought. 
We  always  like  to  hear  McCain  and  J.C. 
Adams  J  .A.  Blafler  and  the  two  wits  of  the 
body,  those  two  young  men,  Crafts  and 
Gates.  The  flood-“Gates”  of  oratory  are 
always  opened  when  he  speaks  and  the 
“Crafts ”-men  hear  with  pleasure  the  sage 
utter  his  thoughts.  AU  the  members 
have  become  very  close  to  me  by  our 
long  and  pleasant  associaion. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  sorrow  for  the  sudden  demise 
of  my  friend  and  our  beloved  Secretary,' 
Charles  P.  Merwin.  I  had  learned  to 
like  him  and  met  him  often  at  our  na¬ 
tional  meetings  and  also  at  the  National 
Builders’ Association.  He  was  a  lovable 
man,  so  kind,  so  gentle  and  so  compan¬ 
ionable,  neat  and  scholarly  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  found  that  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  correct  and  methodical. 

While  I  write  I  look  up  at  the  picture 
of  our  members  taken  in  Washington 
in  1892,  and  I  see  in  the  front,  Ittner, 
McAvoy,  Randall,  Pearson,  Adams,  Pike, 
McCain  and  C.  P.  Merwin  with  his  kind¬ 
ly  smile,  looking  down  upon  me,  and  I 
think,  never  again  in  this  life  will  I  hear 
his  cordial  greeting,  but  I  have  in  that 
picture  preserved  his  sunny  disposition 
in  his  cheerful  countenance.  Two  oth¬ 
ers  in  that  picture  have  gone  to  the 
great  beyond,  viz.:  Judge  Oldfield  and 
Thomas  Moulding.  They  should  all 
“have  died  hereafter,”  but  it  is  our  com¬ 
mon  lot, — “Out!  Out  brief  candle.  Life 
is  but  a  walking  shadow — a  poor  player 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 
stage  and  then  is  heard  no  more.” 
They  filled  their  position  and  destiny 
well;  they  did  their  good  work,  and  will 
always  be  held  by  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  in  long,  and 
loving  remembrance. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Third  Vice  Pres. 


MORE  PAPERS  AND  LESS  TALK. 

Grape  Creek,  III.,  Nov.  6,  1893. 
Dear  Friend  Randall: — I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  answer  to  your  request 
for  suggestions,  relative  to  the  coming 
convention,  you  have  been  inundated 
with  same,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  “yet  another.” 

If,  however,  my  voice  can  be  heard  in 
the  crowd,  I  would  say,  give  us  short 
papers,  practical  ones,  on  every  branch 
of  the  clayworking  industry,  without 
debate  on  same. 

Encourage  the  stuffing  of  the  Question 
Box  with  sensible,  practical  questions, 
and  devote  more  time  to  this  part  of 
our  programme. 

Each  convention  has  so  far  been  an 
improvement  on  the  last.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  brick  manufacturer  attend¬ 
ing  will  lend  his  individual  eflort  to 
put  this  of  1894  ahead  of  the  honorable 
procession.  Hoping  to  meet  you  there, 
Joseph  Fairhall. 

* 

*  * 

PERT  AND  PERTINENT* SUGGESTIONS  FROM 
A  CHARTER  MEMBER. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  letter 
to  the  Executive  Committee  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  programme  for  our  January,  ’94, 
meeting,  also  the  several  replies,  one 
from  our  honored  president,  and  others 
from  distinguished  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Permit  me  to  elaborate  these  elaborate 
suggestions  a  little  in  an  unofficial  ca¬ 
pacity.  As  to  threshing  over  old  straw 
for  the  chafi,  that  is  a  waste  of  energy 
and  time.  I  mean  straw,  nothing  is 
said  about  grain.  If  there  is  any  grain 
in  it,  it  might  pay,  but  some  subjects 
need  a  rest,  as  they  have  been  threshed 
until  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

Mr.  Ittner’s  idea  to  get  some  of  those 
quiet  “button  hole”  fellows  to  talk  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention  hall  is  good. 
This  ought  to  give  new  hope  to  my 
friend  Purington  (D.  V.)  and  also  to 
my  friend  “Keystone”  McGraw.  Some 
means  may  be  devised  by  which  their 
reticence  may  be  overcome,  then  they 
will  not  be  compelled  to  talk  through 
their  “buttonholes.”  Really,  I  hope 
some  means  may  be  found  to  carry  Mr. 
Ittner’s  suggestion  into  practice.  We 
might  devote  one  hour  at  one  or  more 
sessions  for  an  informal  talk,  an  experi¬ 
ence  or  query  meeting  where  any  mem¬ 
ber  may  arise  and  ask  another  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  then  take  off  “the  muzzle,”  sus¬ 
pend  parliamentary  rules  for  that  hour 
and  let  the  answers  be  free  and  easy,  so 
that  the  speaker  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
being  called  down.  This  is  entirely 
practicable. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  box 
ought  to  do  this  work,  but  its  use  in  the 
past  has  been  little.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  questions  sent  in  a  month 
ahead  and  have  them  in  the  programme, 
but,  I  have  no  idea  they  will  be  sent  in. 


This  suggestion  might  be  amended  in 
this  way.  Let  the  members  be  urged  at 
each  session  to  put  their  queries  into 
the  box.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  or 
near  the  close,  let  the  secretary  read  the 
questions  to  the  convention,  then  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  will  be  discussed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  day’s  session. 
This  will  give  Bro.  Purington  time  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  balance  of  us  who  are  slow  of  speech. 
In  gathering  our  thoughts,  however,  let 
us  remember  the  five  minute  limit. 
A  question  sometimes  may  appear  tri¬ 
fling  when  the  discussion  of  it  would 
bring  out  much  of  value,  so  that  any 
question,  however  simple  it  may  appear, 
if  asked  in  faith  should  be  discussed. 
If  the  question  does  not  interest  us  di¬ 
rectly  or  individually,  let  us  not  try  to 
smother  it,  but  let  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  answer.  It  might  be  well  to  have 
50  or  100  men  on  the  programme  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak  or  read  a  short  paper.  I 
believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  rather 
hard  for  you  to  secure  ten  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  papers.  The  most  criticism  in  the 
past  has  been  the  length  of  some  papers. 
A  paper  that  can  be  read  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  takes  best. 

Now,  as  to  talking  about  hard  times 
that  has  put  wrinkles  on  us  already. 
Let  us  put  that  subject  in  the  category 
(as  Bro.  Chambers  said  about  the  kiln 
men)  with  Pharaoh,  Egypt  and  the’ 
children  of  Israel,  and  impose  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  cents  on  any  member 
mentioning  the  subject.  I  have  heard 
it  discussed  from  every  possible  and 
many  impossible  standpoints  for  .a 
whole  year.  I  go  to  the  convention  for 
rest  and  a  change,  and  hope  1  shall  not 
be  afflicted  by  hearing  discussions  on 
this  subject. 

Now  that  I  have  had  my  say,  I  feel 
that  the  programme  will  be  sale  in  the 
hands  of  your  honorable  committee. 

Charter  Member  N.  B.  M.  A. 

* 

*  * 

WANTS  A  FRATERNAL  BUTTON. 

Friend  Randall  : 

Please  allow  me  to  concur  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Bros.  Purington  and  Gates  in 
advocation  of  a  better  use  of  the  -Ques¬ 
tion  Box.”  Hitherto  questions  through 
the  box  have  been  treated  as  a  good 
joke,  or  “one  on”  the  enquirer.  Some 
answers  have  been  little  short  of  ridicule 
and  very  few  indeed  are  answered  intel¬ 
ligently,  or  given  any  fair  consideration. 
Now  I  would  suggest,  that  as  our  meet¬ 
ing  is  for  the  avowed  object  of  disemi- 
nating  craft  knowledge,  we  raise  the 
“Question  Box”  to  a  higher  plane.  Make 
it  an  important  branch  of  the  business 
of  the  convention.  If  this  was  under¬ 
stood  it  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
many  who  hitherto  have  thought  it  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  “fake.”  One  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  have  a  bulletin  board 
on  which  to  post  or  write  the  questions, 
and  announce  that  these  would  be 
brought  before  the  convention  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  session.  Members 
could  then  pass  in  the  suggested  slip, 
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bearing  name  and  question  he  would 
answer.  Another  thought.  Why  can 
not  we  have  an  association  “button,” 
something  appropriate  and  that  could 
be  constantly  worn.  Our  Chicago  badge 
could  be  made  to  this  end  and  I  think 
would  be  the  means  of  many  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  profitable  chat  on  the  rail¬ 
road  and  indeed  many  other  places. 

Will. 


WE  ARE  GLAD  OF  IT. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Vander  Heyden,  of  Ionia, 
Mich.,  has  succeeded  to  the  brick  bus¬ 
iness  formerly  run  by  his  father,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vander  Hayden.  In  renewing 
his  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker, 
he  says:  “I  would  not  be  without  the 
Clay-Worker  for  many  times  its  price,” 
and  adds  that  business  has  been  very  good 
with  him  this  season,  having  had  all  the 
business  he  could  attend  to.  He  now 
runs  four  machines  and  expects  to  put 
in  another  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  V  reads  the  Clay-Worker  and  is 
prosperous,  see 

MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  FOR  THE  BOYD 
BRICK  PRESS. 

BRICKM AKERS  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Boyd  Brick 
Press  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair  received  the  only  award  on 
dry  press  brick  machines.  The 
Judge’s  reports  awarding  a  Medal  and 
Diploma,  approved  and  recorded  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Awards,  and 
now  on  file  in  the  Department,  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  Boyd  Brick  Press  has  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design,  enormous  strength  and 
great  durability.  It  is  compact,  the  ad¬ 
justments  are  convenient,  it  operates 
quietly  and  smoothly,  it  is  adaptable  to 
a  wide  range  in  the  shape  and  character 
of  the  product.  The  workmanship  is 
excellent,  the  design  ingenious,  and 
shows  the  most  perfect  application  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to 
the  art  of  brickmaking.” 

This  high  encomium  from  such  emi¬ 
nent  authority  is  only  another  expression 
of  the  superlative  merits  of  the  Boyd 
Brick  Press.  Its  triumph  at  the  World’s 
Fair  was  inevitable. 

Still  another  honor  was  conferred  up¬ 
on  the  Boyd  Press.  It  was  selected  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  as  the 
highest  type  of  machines  of  its  class, 
illustrating  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
art  of  brickmaking.  Under  his  direction 
a  complete  working  model  was  con¬ 


structed  and  exhibited  in  the  United 
States  Government  Building. 

While  the  praise  of  eminent  engineers 
and  mechanical  experts  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  gratifying  to  us,  yet  more  than 
all  do  we  appreciate  and  treasure  up  the 
many  warm  words  of  praise  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  from  those  who  are 
using  the  Boyd  Presses  in  practical 
every  day  work. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 

Chicago,  Nov.  4th,  1893. 


STEEL  YS.  BRICK  CHIMNEYS. 

E  understand  that  several  firms  are 
seriously  contemplating  the  util¬ 
ization  of  steel  in  the  construction  of 
chimneys.  It  is  said  that  the  structural 
weight  and  space  required  for  erection 
would  not  be  anything  like  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  masonry,  and  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  that  a  steel  chimney  would  cost 
less  to  build  than  a  similar  chimney  of 
brick,  a  statement  that  will  not  for  one 
moment  bear  examination,  for,  although 
steel  is  moderately  cheap,  brick  are  in¬ 
finitely  cheaper,  as  is  also  the  cost  of 
brick  construction. 

In  point  of  stability  no  deduction  can 
be  drawn,  for  no  steel  chimney  of  any 
height  has  yet  been  erected.  But  the 
stability  and  elasticity  of  well-built  brick 
chimneys  is  well  known.  We  say  well- 
built  chimneys,  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
number  of  chimney  stacks  are  in  a  very 
risky  state,  and  sudden  disturbances 
render  them  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
persons  employed  in  the  works,  and 
others  who  happen  to  be  near  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  question  of  stability  is,  of 
course,  a  most  serious  and  important 
one.  According  to  the  Building  News 
the  only  rule  to  insure  stability  is  to 
take  moments  about  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  shaft  where  the  wind-pressure 
acts. 

The  stability  of  a  chimney  stack  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weight  of  the  brickwork, 
above  the  joint  at  the  base,  being  such 
that  it  preponderates  over  the  wind 
pressure  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  shaft 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  resultant  of  the 
two  forces  shall  fall  within  the  base  of 
stack  at  the  said  joint,  sufficiently  to 
prevent  crushing  of  the  material  on  that 
side,  or  tension  on  the  opposite  or  wind¬ 
ward  edge.  For  the  sake  of  stability  the 
line  of  pressure,  or  resultant  of  the 
weight  and  wind  pressure,  should  fall 
within  the  shaft  thickness  at  the  joint 
level  by  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  whole 


width  of  chimney.  Methods  for  insur¬ 
ing  stability  are  always  valuable,  and  a 
recent  disaster  ought  to  cause  owners  to 
carefully  examine  their  chimneys,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
weakness. 

But  to  return  to  steel  chimneys.  As 
we  have  said,  there  are  no  means  of 
judging  of  their  stability  as  compared 
with  those  of  brick.  What  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  ?  There  are  two  important  points 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  question.  Steel  is  a  great 
conductor  of  heat,  and  also  a  good  radi¬ 
ator.  Therefore,  up  draughts  may  be 
easily  minimized  by  undue  loss  of  heat. 
If  chimneys  are  made  of  steel  they  must 
be  provided  with  asbestos  packing,  or 
with  some  other  equally  good  non-con¬ 
ductor.  However,  even  then  there  must 
be  too  great  loss  of  heat  in  a  chimney 
constructed  of  steel.  Brickwork  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  neither  does  it 
radiate  well.  These  properties,  we  think 
will  insure  its  continued  use  in  the 
construction  of  chimneys.  But  the 
bricks  used  must  be  sound, and  cemented 
with  imperishable  mortar. — British  Clay- 
Worker. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.Chas.B.Siner,one  of  Philadelphia’s 
best  known  brick  manufacturers,  died 
at  his  home,  in  Frankford,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  October  24th,  in  his  sixti¬ 
eth  year.  Mr.  Siner  was  the  largest  of 
the  “Big  Four”  who  have  been  among 
the  most  conspicuous  groups  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
for  several  years  past.  He  was  a  great 
good  hearted  man,  who  figured  largely 
in  public  affairs  in  his  immediate  local¬ 
ity.  His  death  will  be  greatly  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him. 


Samuel  Baggett,  of  Baggett  Bros.,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest  potters 
in  this  cbuntry,  died  the  24th  ult.  He 
was  79  years  of  age,  and  came  here  from 
England  in  1848, since  which  time  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  pottery  business. 


Benjamin  Franklin’s  body  was  buried 
beside  his  wife’s  in  Christ  Churchyard, 
Philadelphia.  He  wrote  this  epitaph 
for  himself  when  he  was  23  years  old  : 

The  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 
like  the  cover  of  an  old  Book,  its  contents  torn 
out  and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding), 
lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost,  for  it 
will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more,  in  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  edition,  corrected  and 
amended  by  the  author. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker. 


Mr.  Donohue’s  Record  Beaten. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  have  noticed  Mr.  Donohue’s  state¬ 
ment  in  the  October  Clay-Worker  that 
he  made  6,550  six-inch  tile  in  one  day, 
and  his  query,  “Who  can  beat  it?”  We 
can, for  on  the  19th  of  April  we  made  8,100 
six-inch  tile  in  ten  hours  on  one  of  the 
Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works 
“New  Departure”  mills.  Our  records 
show  that  three  days  in  June  when  run¬ 
ning  on  six-inch  tile,  we  made  6,500, 
7,400  and  6,900.  We  call  8,000  a  day  a 
good  run  for  one  machine.  Since  the 
dates  referred  to,  we  have  been  running 
on  large  tile.  Rankin  Brick  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  Oct.  19,  1893. 

The  Enameling  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Permit  me  to  assist  “Opake”  in  criti¬ 
cising  the  paper  written  by  “I.  H.,”  in 
the  September  issue  on  the  subject  of 
“Enameled  Bricks.” 

Now  Mr.  Opake,  let  us  first  shake 
hands  and  then  look  for  our  adversary. 
He  must  be  an  Englishman,  judging 
from  his  mysterious  or,  may  I  say  con¬ 
fused  way  of  writing  on  the  subject  in 
question.  We  know  that  the  process 
of  enameling  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  secret  from  the  beginning.  The 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  Persians,  Romans) 
the  Moors  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
English  have  jealously  guarded  the 
secret.  But  why  the  latter  should  re¬ 
sort  to  giving  us  entirely  wrong  ideas 
as  to  the  method,  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  but  such  is  the  case.  Let  us  look 
up  the  last  part  of  “I.  H.’s”  paper,  which 
is  the  best  part  of  it.  “The  proper 
enamel  of  brick  will  not  flow  or  run  at 
all,  no  matter  what  position  it  may  have 
in  the  kiln,  or  how  hard  it  may  be 
burned.” 

This  I  will  endorse  heartily;  because 
it  is  true,  but  why  does  he  previously 
speak  of  the  brick  first  being  dipped  in 
an  enamel  and  then  into  a  glaze  ?  This 
is  what  is  confusing.  He  refers  to  a 
“slip  and  glaze”  but  is  calling  it  some¬ 
thing  else.  If  this  is  what  he  means,  he 
cannot  by  that  process  produce  the 
durable  enamel  mentioned  in  the  last 
part  of  his  paper,  but  simply  a  majolica 
glaze,  which  he  cannot  guarantee  against 


cracking.  Another  thing  he  seems  to 
sneer  at,  is  what  he  pleases  to  term : 
“frit  glaze  craze.”  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  true  enamel  does  not  need  fritting? 
If  it  does,  why  is  it  called  a  craze?  The 
fact  is  that  it  must  be  fritted  and  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  the  raw,  nor  on  green 
brick  either. 

By  the  way,  another  writer  on  this 
subject  is  advertising  recipes  for  enamel 
which  can  be  put  on  the  “green  brick.” 
Surely  he  cannot  mean  that  an  enamel 
can  be  produced  in  that  manner, or  his  ar¬ 
ticle  is  of  little  value,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  article  is  easily  the  very  best  one  that 
has  been  written  thus  far  on  the  subject 
so  I  conclude  that  the  “ad”  is  wrong. 
Indeed  I  felt  good  in  reading  the  paper 
as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
of  course  no  one  can  compel  a  man  to 
tell  “the  whole  truth,”  unless  he  wishes 
to,  but  all  that  is  said  ought  to  be  the 
truth.  Mr.  Opake,  let  us  not  be  “mixed 
up”  by  the  different  writers,  even  if  they 
come  out  and  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  good  enamel  unless  dry 
enamel  is  sifted  on  the  brick  while  the 
latter  is  in  a  state  of  white  heat.  This 
I  read  about  not  long  ago.  This  writer 
must  be  one  from  the  hot  regions  if  he 
could  crawl  into  the  kiln  and  perform 
this  feat,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could 
do  it  outside  the  kiln.  Do  you? 

I  hope  that  “I.  H.”  is  feeling  better 
now.  He  should  not  be  fretting  (frit¬ 
ting)  too  much  for  lack  of  criticism, 
but  see  everything  “transparent”  and 
not  “opaque.”  And  Opake  should  feel 
as  though  a  “Clay-ton”  had  been  lifted 
off  his  shoulders. 

Wishing  for  myself  that  I  am  not 
“crushed  and  ground”  next  time,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

S.  L.  deRoTH. 


Large  vs.  Small  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
publishers  of  the  Clay-Worker  I  read : 
“We  do  not,  personally,  take  much 
credit  to  ourselves  for  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  craft,  but 
think  that  the  Clay-Worker,  asa  medi¬ 
um  of  exchange  of  ideas,  has  been  a 
very  important  factor.” 

While  not  agreeing  with  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  this  paragraph,  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  last  part  of  it,  and  with 
this  idea  (“the  exchange  of  ideas”)  I 
ventured  to  take  exception  to  some  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Crossley’s  in  regard  to  the 
best  size  for  bricks,  as  I  look  upon  him 
as  an  authority  on  all  matters  relating 


to  the  business,  whose  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  if  deemed  wrong,  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unchallenged.  I  had  no 
intention,  however,  of  drawing  Mr. 
Crossley  into  a  lengthened  discussion  of 
the  question,  as  I  know  he  is  a  very 
busy  man,  and  I  am  myself  by  no  means 
an  idle  one,  and  having  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  craft  to 
the  subject,  I  would  have  been  quite 
satisfied,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  “away  off,”  to  have  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest  there,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Cross- 
ley  seems  to  imply,  in  his  letter,  that  I 
misquoted  him.  Acting  on  his  sugges¬ 
tion  I  have  re-read  his  letter,  and  I  find 
that  my  quotation  was  perfectly  correct. 
It  was  the  pressed  brick,  which  Mr. 
Crossley  said  were  “on  the  whole  equal 
to  the  English.” 

To  prove  the  advantage  of  small 
brick  to  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Crossley 
compares  the  cost  of  their  production 
with  that  of  large,  and  for  this  purpose, 
very  cleverly  (I  use  the  word  in  its  Eng¬ 
lish  meaning,)  selects  a  modern  brick 
plant,  where  shale,  after  being  mined, 
has  to  be  fed  to  a  dry-pan,  passed 
through  elevator,  screens,  pug  mill  and 
auger  machine.  The  brick  are  then 
automatically  cut  off,  loaded  on  cars, 
and  passed  without  further  handling, 
through  a  tunnel  dryer  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  kiln.  -It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  here  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  labor,  is  expended  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay,  which,  of  course,  costs 
equally  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
brick. 

To  be  quite  impartial,  however,  let  us 
rather  take  the  average  brickyard  (which 
unfortunately,  is  still  enormously  in  the 
majority — over  a  hundred  to  one  I 
should  think)  where  ordinary  brick 
clay  is  “dumped”  direct  from  the  clay 
bank  into  the  soak  pit,  disintegrator  or 
brick  machine,  and  where  the  brick 
have  to  be  cut  off,  placed  on  trucks,  and 
wheeled  to  the  drying  sheds  or  open 
yard,  where  they  have  to  be  handled  two 
or  three  times  before  being  again 
wheeled  to  the  kiln.  I  hold  that  in  all 
of  these  operations  the  saving  in  labor 
is  very  greatly  in  favor  of  the  large  brick. 

In  setting  also  there  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage,  much  larger  than  Mr.  Crossley 
admits;  while  in  burning  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  saving  both  in  kiln  room  and  fuel, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
more  waste,  with  proper  attention. 
(Even  if  they  break,  the  “bat”  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  American  standard,  and, 
if  small  size  is  so  very  desirable,  why 
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not  utilize  the  “bats”  even  of  the  small 
bricks.  Laid  as  headers  the  effect  ought 
to  be  very  “artistic,”  it  is  only  carrying 
the  thing  a  little  further.)  In  discharg¬ 
ing  the  kiln  there  is,  also,  most  certain¬ 
ly,  a  saving,  and  the  cars  and  wagons 
can  be  more  expediously  loaded  and 
emptied  The  bricklayer,  too,  can  most 
assuredly  lay  a  greater  quantity  (cubi- 
cally)  and  there  is  a  saving  in  mortar, 
which,  in  districts  where  lime  and  sand 
are  scarce,  is  quite  a  consideration.  In 
fact,  in  my  opinion,  there  is,  except  per¬ 
haps  in  drying,  a  decided  saving  in 
every  shape  from  the  clay  bank  to  the 
finished  building. 

The  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  in 
“the  greater  stability  of  the  building.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  nine  inch 
brick  will  give  a  better  bond,  and  make 
in  every  way,  a  stronger  wall  than  a  seven 
and  a  half  or  eight  inch  one.  This  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  Crossley  (prudently 
I  think,  for  the  success  of  his  argument 
in  favor  of  small  brick)  took  no  notice 
of  in  my  letter. 

Some  brickmakers  may  say,  I  don’t 
care  what  is  done  with  the  brick  after 
they  leave  my  yard.  This  is  taking  a 
very  narrow  view.  Every  saving  which 
can  be  effected  in  the  handling  of  brick 
at  every  stage,  and  which  tends  to  im¬ 
prove  and  lessen  the  cost  of  brick  build¬ 
ings,  re-acts  directly  in  favor  of  the 
brickmaker.  It  is  not  large  versus 
small  brick.  It  is  brick  versus  stone, 
iron,  wood  and  every  other  building 
and  paving  material. 

All  these  calculations  are,  of  course, 
made  upon  the  basis  that  the  brick  sell 
according  to  their  cubic  contents. 

Mr.  Crossley  says:  “If  Mr.  Greer’s  hypo¬ 
thetical  contractor  were  a  reality,  and 
would  pay  for  brick  according  to  their 
size,  then  I  would  admit  that  his  argu¬ 
ment  was  sound.”  He  is  a  reality.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  These  things  are  like  water;  they 
find  their  own  level.  The  contractor 
who  would  pay  double  price  (cubically) 
for  small  common  brick  to  fill  in  and 
back  up  with,  to  say  nothing  of  extra 
labor  and  mortar,  would  be  a  veritable 
“Simple  Simon”  who  would  not  long 
survive  in  the  business.  Such  men  are 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  England, 
and  “if  the  small  brick  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  there,”  the  price  would  be  no 
more  than  warranted  by  their  cubic 
contents,  if  as  much. 

Mr.  Crossley  says,  it  would  actually 
pay  to  import  the  large  brick  from  Eng¬ 
land  (presuming  that  they  would  sell, 


as  there,  at  their  cubic  value)  were  it 
not  that  custom  is  so  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  that  they  would  not  sell  at  all. 
This,  I  consider,  the  very  strongest  ar¬ 
gument  which  could  be  used  in  favor  of 
their  manufacture. 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
manufacture  of  large  bricks  was  more 
advisable,  and  that  custom  alone  stood 
in  the  way,  it  would  be  for  the  “craft” 
to  decide  whether  or  not  that  custom 
should  be  changed.  A  technical  col¬ 
lege,  such  as  is  advocated  by  many  of 
your  principal  contributors,  including 
Mr.  Crossley,  would  be  invaluable  for 
investigating  and  deciding  many  vital 
questions  connected  with  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  large  standard  for  brick  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  date. 
The  users  of  paving  brick  favor,  and  in 
many  cases  demand  a  large  brick,  which 
is  being  supplied  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  various  patented  “blocks.”  It  is  well 
known  that  paving  brick  can  be  made  to 
much  more  advantage  the  same  size  as 
building  brick,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  ready  outlet  for  any  which  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  required  standard.  If 
the  paving  brick  interest  attains  the 
proportions  it  is  almost  certain  to  do, 
and  a  large  brick  is  demanded,  it  will  at 
once  be  a  vital  question  if  the  building 
standard  should  not  be  immediately 
raised  to  suit  it. 

I  will  watch  with  interest  to  see  what 
Mr.  Crossley  says  on  the  subject  of  size 
in  his  series  of  papers  on,  “Street  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  at  present  being  published 
in  the  Clay-Worker,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will,  like  his  essays  on  sewer  pipe, 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  current 
literature  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Crossley  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 
fire  brick  trade.  If  the  manufacture  of 
small  brick  is  such  a  desideratum,  why  is 
not  a  reform  in  this  direction  attempted 
by  the  American  manufacturers  of  this 
article? 

Mr.  Crossley  also  says:  “Throughout 
the  United  States  there  is  quite  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  the  cubic  con¬ 
tents  of  brick  made  in  different  sections 
and  if  Mr.  Greer’s  theory  were  correct, 
those  making  the  largest  bricks  should 
be  getting  the  largest  profits.”  Not  at 
all  necessarily  so.  The  profit  on  brick, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  size,  is  alto¬ 
gether  governed  by  the  price  at  which 
they  sell,  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel,  etc., 
and  the  skill  and  management  displayed 
in  their  manufacture;  in  other  words, 


their  value  and  cost  of  production. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
large  bricks,  above  referred  to,  could 
give  us  some  practical  information  on 
this  subject. 

Personally  I  am  not  by  any  means 
“wedded”  to  large  brick  (in  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  I  prefer  the  small)  but  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  those  nice  shining  dollars, 
referred  to  by  Bro.  Gates,  which  are  so 
easily  “dropped”  and  so  hard  to  “pick 
up,”  and  which,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree 
are  much  more  “beautiful  and  artistic” 
in  the  pocket,  than  any  brick,  large  or 
small  can  possibly  be  in  the  wall. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  have  not 
already  completely  exhausted  your  pa¬ 
tience,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  question  of  machinery.  I  find 
here  also  Mr.  Crossley  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  what  he  said  in  his  first  letter.  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  brick  machin¬ 
ery  was  in  use  in  England  before  the 
States,  but  it  was  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  which  Mr.  Crossley  said  in  his 
first  letter  had  been  copied  from  Eng¬ 
land,  while  in  his  last  letter  he  admits 
that  the  machines  have  been  so  im¬ 
proved  upon  in  the  States,  that  it  would 
not  now  pay  to  use  the  originals,  even 
if  obtained  for  nothing. 

I  note  what  Mr.  Crossley  says  about  a 
“strong  effort”  having  been  made,  with¬ 
out  success  by  at  least  one  firm  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  machinery  into  England.  I 
am  aware  that  attempts  were  made  some 
time  ago,  but  I  would  not,  certainly, 
call  anything  a  strong  effort  which  had 
not  the  help  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
some  trade  paper  like  the  Clay-Worker 
or  its  co-temporaries.  Besides  it  is  the 
very  recent  improvements  which  have 
added  so  peculiarly  to  the  value  of 
American  machinery,  and  there  is  now, 
certainly,  more  interest  shown  in  the 
business  in  England  and  more  desire 
after  the  best,  than  was  even  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

Mr.  Crossley  speaks  of  “the  land  of 
my  birth”  as  if  he  fancied  I  wanted  to 
“go  back  on  it.”  Nothing  could  possibly 
be  further  from  my  thoughts,  though 
truth  and  justice  both  compel  me  reluct¬ 
antly  to  admit  that  she  is  behind  the 
States  in  the  matter  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery. 

What  Mr.  Crossley  says  about  the 
land  which  is  yet,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  the  States,  which  is  still 
most  dear  to  him,  and  where  the  happi¬ 
est  days  of  his  life  were  passed,  touches 
in  me  a  responsive  chord.  There  are 
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very  few  Englishmen  who  will  not,  in 
moments  of  candor  and  forgetfulness, 
“let  this  cat  out  of  the  bag.”  English¬ 
men  who  have  never  left  her  “dear  old 
shores,”  are  very  fond  of  abusing  their 
country,  her  climate,  manners,  customs, 
etc.;  but  those  of  her  sons  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  reside  anywhere  else, 
know,  that  there  is  no  country  which,  in 
any  respect,  begins  to  compare  with  her, 
or  ever  will.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admir¬ 
ation  for  the  United  States,  but  it  has  a 
long,  long  way  to  go  before  it  catches  up 
on  the  old  mother  country,  and  it  is 
making  no  faster  time  to-day  than  she 
is.  The  British  Isles  are  so  fixed  with 
regard  to  soil,  climate,  etc.,  that  they 
naturally  produce  a  race  hard  to  equal 
and  impossible  to  surpass.  No  other 
land  is  so  favored. 

Mr.  Crossley,  in  closing,  •  is  kind 
enough  to  express  the  hope  that  I  will 
accept  his  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  can- 
doi  and  good  feeling  in  which  they  are 
written.  I  assure  him  that  I  do  so,  and 
trust  that  he  will  extend  to  mine  a  like 
favor.  Mr.  Crossley’s  writings  are  always 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  as  I  am 
sure  they  are  to  the  entire  “Craft,”  tho\ 
on  the  subject  of  “The  Size  of  Brick,”  I 
I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  him  a 
“cleaver  mon,”  “hae  naw  thenks  as  aw 
thenk.”  R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  vicinity  do  not  at  present  in¬ 
tend  to  anticipate  the  next  spring’s  busi¬ 
ness  by  running  full  time.  Circum¬ 
stances  may  render  it  advisable  to  do 
differently,  however.  Present  prospects 
are  not  very  good.  All  who  have  been 
consulted  upon  probabilities  for  1894, 
talk  conservatively;  yet  every  one  recog¬ 
nizes  the  possibility  of  a  rushing  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  and  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  material. 

The  Bourse  Building  has  been  begun, 
and  it  is  intended  to  lay  this  year,  about 
3,500,000  brick  in  the  foundations.  This 
will  be  the  largest  building  here,  except¬ 
ing  the  City  Hall. 

Murrell  Dobbins,  the  Peerless  Brick 
Company,  and  the  Jarden  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  have  now  but  very  few  brick  to 
offer,  outside  of  their  regular  trade. 
These  are  the  largestconcerns  in  thissec- 
tion  of  country,  and  turn  out  a  very  large 
share  of  the  525,000,000  brick  made  here 
annually.  These  people  do  not  care  to 
be  quoted  as  speaking  definitely  upon 


next  year’s  prospects;  but  they  incline 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  such  an 
enlargement  of  building  operations  as 
will  absorb  about  all  the  brick  that  can 
be  turned  out. 

Building  operations  are  about  at 
an  end.  Last  year,  the  outlay  in  new 
buildings  was  $26,000,000;  so  far  this 
year,  the  estimated  outlay  is  $18,- 
000,000.  This  may  mean  that  the 
$8,000,000  which  ought  to  have  been 
expended  this  year,  will  be  used  1894- 
One  thing  that  will  help  next  year’s 
building  operations,  will  be  the  trolley 
system,  which  is  being  extended  all 
over  the  city,  and  into  suburban  locali¬ 
ties.  Heretofore  we  have  had  nothing 
but  horse  cars,  and  one  or  two  cable 
lines;  but  these  facilities  have  been 
miserably  in adequate.  With  trolley 
lines  which  will  shoot  passengers  into 
the  suburbs  in  30  minutes,  builders  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  have  plenty  of  work. 
The  probabilites  are,  that  this  trolley 
system  will  give  builders  a  great  deal  of 
work  next  year.  The  lumber  dealers 
recognize  this  fact,  and  the  building 
trades  generally  are  pleased  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.  Then,  the  Reading  system  has 
opened  its  terminal,  at  12tli  and  Market 
streets,  and  this  also  will  serve  to  attract 
residents  along  its  line.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  attracts  the  more  wealthy; 
the  B.  &  O.  line  attracts  the  middle  class* 
the  Reading  will  attract  the  average 
wage  working  class;  and  it  is  probable 
that  thousands  of  houses  will  be  built 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Chas.  B.  Siner,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Siner  &  Brother,  brick  manufacturers, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Frankford,  last 
week,  in  his  60th  year. 

Prices  for  building  material  of  all  kinds 
have  declined,  and  this  will  be  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  enlarged  building  opera¬ 
tions  next  year.  Wages  of  labor  remain 
the  same  in  the  building  trades.  Re¬ 
ductions  may,  however,  be  attempted, 
before  the  new  work  opens;  but  at¬ 
tempts  of  that  kind  will  be  fraught  with 
danger.  The  workers  are  pretty  well 
organized,  and  will  not  tamely  acquiesce 
in  reductions. 

General  business  conditions  are  not 
very  good.  We  look  for  an  improve¬ 
ment,  of  course,  during  the  winter. 
Money  has  been  driven  into  idleness, 
and  investors  are  fretful.  If  confidence 
is  restored,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
we  will  next  year  make  up  for  the  losses 
of  this  year. 


What  is  the  Trouble,  and  How  Can  It 
be  Prevented? 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  the  brickmaking  season  is  over 
here  I  would  like  to  ask  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  journal  just  one  question 
and  hope  to  get  a  little  light  on  a  dark 
subject  (to  me).  I  have  a  clay  bed  ten 
feet  thick, 18  inches  black  prairie  soil,  18 
or  20  inches  jointly  yellow  clay,  two 
feet  of  solid  yellow  clay,  then  the  rest  of 
the  way  down  it  gets  lighter  colored  and 
shorter  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  full 
of  red  rings  and  bulls  eyes  and  all  kinds 
of  shaped  pieces  of  iron  rust,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  it;  it  all  spades 
very  easily,  I  mix  all  these  together  in  a 
round  pit,  holding  10  M.  brick,  then  add 
water  and  temper  with  a  Raymond 
wheel  four  hours,  let  lay  over  night, 
wheel  to  a  Old  Reliable  brick  machine, 
and  lay  the  brick  on  the  yard  to  dry.  I 
am  located  on  the  prairie  on  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  county  12  miles  from 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  wind  and 
rain  have  a  fair  swing  at  me. 

I  do  not  lose  a  single  brick  of  the 
flat  or  on  the  edge  in  the  windiest  days 
unless  a  large  lump  of  hard  clay  gets  in¬ 
to  a  brick,  then  I  hack  them  eight 
courses  high  double  on  two  hacks  to¬ 
gether,  and  cover  with  temporary  cover¬ 
ing  and  they  dry  in  about  five  to  seven 
days;  then  they  are  wheeled  to  the  kiln 
and  here  is  where  my  trouble  is,  a  great 
many  are  broken  (no  dry  lumps  in  them 
but  40  or  50  brick  in  a  M.  will  be  brok¬ 
en,  and  nines  times  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
just  two  inches  (or  close  to  it)  from  one 
end,  they  appear  to  be  clear  in  two,  only 
wanting  a  touch  to  separate  them.  Then 
comes  the  queerest  thing  as  both  pieces 
are  very  solid  and  will  stand  quite  a  lot 
of  pounding  before  they  break  any 
more  now  I  want  a  remedy  if  possible, 
and  any  information  will  be  very  thank¬ 
fully  received  through  your  columns, or 
by  letter.  Geo.  H.  Jenkins. 

Monona,  Iowa. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  sewer  pipe  and  brick  manufact¬ 
urers  report  a  fair  demand  for  their 
product,  and  they  are  having  much  less 
trouble  in  making  collections.  While 
the  brick  and  pipe  business  is  not  boom¬ 
ing  in  the  present  depressed  period,  yet 
there  is  no  other  business  that  made  as 
good  a  showing  in  the  way  their  trade 
has  kept  up. 

The  mammoth  continuous  kiln  of  the 
John  Porter  Co.,  at  their  Clifton  Works 
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in  New  Cumberland,  is  undergoing  its 
first  firing.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  $20,000,  and  at  present  contains 
484,000  brick.  It  is  being  fired  very 
slowly  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry  it  out. 
It  is  being  watched  very  closely  by  all 
the  brick  men  in  this  vicinity  and  its 
success  will  mean  tlie  general  adoption 
of  it. 

The  plant  of  the  New  Cumberland 
Fire  Clay  Co.  at  Brown’s  Station,  Ohio 
was  offered  at  Sheriff’s  sale  Oct.  21,  but 
there  were  no  bidders.  200,000  paving 
brick  were  sold  that  same  day  by  the 
Sheriff  at  $3.00  per  M,  to  Newton  Boren, 
the  well-known  paving  and  sewer  con¬ 
tractor  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  appraised  Oct.  24th  for  the 
third  time,  at  $3,200,  a  reduction  of 
$1,600  from  the  second  appraisement. 

The  trestle  used  for  running  the  clay 
cars  and  dumping  the  contents  at  the 
Excelsior  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  in  Toronto, 
Ohio, gave  way  and  James  Murphy,  a  clay 
miner,  who  was  pushing  a  car  laden  with 
fire  clay,  fell  with  the  car  and  received 
most  serious  injuries,  and  much  doubt 
is  expressed  as  to  his  recovery. 

McMahan,  Porter  &  Co.,  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  were  the  only  sewer  pipe 
manufacturers  in  this  valley  who  had 
an  exhibit  of  their  products  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  They 
were  given  an  award  for  fire  clay  brick 
and  sewer  pipe,  a  collective  exhibit. 

The  New  Cumberland  (W.  Ya.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  some  unknown  reason  has 
taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  the 
John  Porter  Co.  of  that  place  through 
its  columns.  The  following  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue : 

“The  following  item  is  going  the 
rounds  of  all  the  papers:  ‘Indications 
point  to  a  general  shut  down  of  the  brick 
plants  of  the  John  Porter  Co.  As  this 
company  has  done  more  than  any  other 
concern  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  to 
bebase  American  labor  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  besotted  Hungarians  and  pauper 
Dagoes,  there  will  be  few  tears  shed  over 
any  misfortune  that  may  overtake  them. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  feeling 
exists  against  any  corporation  in  New 
Cumberland,  and  a  wonder  that  any 
firm  will  cling  to  such  pauper  labor  to 
any  extent,  more  or  less,  when  factories 
all  over  the  country  are  letting  loose  of 
this  class  of  labor,  fully  realizing  it  is  no 
good.”  ’ 

As  to  the  general  suspension  of  work 
at  this  company’s  plants,  your  corres¬ 
pondent  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  with¬ 


out  foundation,  and  who  ever  started  the 
report,  with  him  the  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought,  and  his  story  never  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
company. 

Once  more  the  threatened  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers 
was  paraded  in  the  newspapers  in  this 
region,  stating  that  within  the  next  ten 
days  all  sewer  pipe  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  includ¬ 
ing  East  Liverpool,  Toronto,  Empire, 
New  Cumberland, Calumet  and  Freeport, 
were  to  unite  in  one  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany,  being  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  will  have  a 
central  office  at  either  East  Liverpool  or 
Toronto.  This  immense  deal  involves 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Members  of  many  of  the  firms  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deal  were  interviewed  by 
your  correspondent  and  they  claimed 
that  it  was  news  to  them,  and  said  some 
enterprising  reporter  had  attempted  to 
make  a  sensation  out  of  the  old  “com¬ 
bine  chestnut,”  which  has  been  discussed 
for  several  years.  This  deal  was  almost 
effected  last  spring,  and  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  three  firms  out  of  twenty-six 
refusing  to  be  members  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation.  Those  in  favor  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  have  been  discussing  the  advisability 
of  making  the  same  without  the  three 
dissenters,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
decided  upon,  and  thus  it  remains,  and 
they  are  as  far  off  the  settlement  as 
they  were  in  the  spring.  They  are  all  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  combine  would 
be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the 
sewer  pipe  industry.  Buckeye. 


A  GOOD  MACHINE. 


SERS  of  the  Boyd  Brick  Press  soon 
get  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and 
with  reason,  in  the  light  of  such 
splendid  testimony  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  brom  well-known  firms: 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
state :  “Seven  Boyd  Presses  in  operation 
for  sixteen  months,  no  repairs,  haven’t 
had  occasion  to  use  a  wrench.” 

National  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Bradford, 
Pa.,  say :  “We  have  used  a  4-Mold  Boyd 
Press  since  the  spring  of  1891 ;  cost  of 
repairs  to  date,  Oct.  1893,  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents.” 

Genial  and  hearty  D.  L.  Stivens, 
Manager  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  gave  his  experience  to  a 
party  of  brickmakers  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  as  fellows:  “I  have  used  a  4-Mold 


Boyd  for  nearly  four  years,  making 
never  less  than  twenty  thousand  shale 
brick  daily,  with  seven  hands,  and  never 
a  cent  of  expense  for  repairs.” 

Brush  &  Schmidt,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
say:  “We  have  used  a  4-Mould  Boyd 
Press  since  ’91 ;  cost  of  repairs  to  date, 
Oct.  1893,  eight  dollars.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  will  give  a  second  annual  ex¬ 
hibitional  burn  in  our  “Diurnal  Kiln,” 
filling  on  the  28th  day  of  November 
1893,  and  start  fires  the  same  evening. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  burning  of 
any  clay  products  are  requested  to  be 
present,  and  will  be  entertained  free 
while  with  us.  We  earnestly  request 
samples  of  clay  products  from  all.  Those 
who  cannot  be  with  us  are  requested  to 
send  samples,  which  we  will  burn  and 
return,  paying  charges  one  way. 

Stewart  Brothers. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  success 
of  the  famous  New  York  merchant,  A. 
T.  Stewart,  was  that  whenever  times  were 
hard  and  business  was  dull  he  doubled 
and  trebled  his  advertising.  He  reasoned 
that  there  were  thousands  of  people  who 
had  money  to  spare  for  real  bargains, 
and  that  he  had  but  to  convince  them 
that  they  could  find  them  at  his  store, 
and  their  money  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  result  invariably  confirmed  the 
shrewdness  of  his  judgment.  Human 
nature  has  not  changed,  and  there  is  far 
more  money  per  capita  now  than  there 
was  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  days,  as  every  mer¬ 
chant  will  discover  who  will  adopt 
this  practice,  and  as  those  shrewd  mer¬ 
chants  are  now  discovering  who  are  not 
sparing  printer’s  ink  in  announcing  the 
bargains  they  can  offer  to  patrons. — Ex. 


an  unmixed  evil 

— Truth. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
lias  said  we  should  give  thanks,  and 
has  named  Ihe  day.  The  Governors  of 
the  various  States  echo  the  proclamation. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  look  at  this 
question  inquiringly  and  without  good 
reason.  There  are  those  of  us  who  can¬ 
not  dissociate  a  question  of  this  kind 
from  that  which  is  immediately  material. 
There  are  few  who  think  of  this  question 
of  Thanksgiving  without  recurring  to 
the  recent  periods  of  business  depression . 
To  be  sure,  there  are  many  who  can  give 
thanks  because  it  is  not  worse,  but  their 
number  is  not  great  nor  is  their  confi¬ 
dence  secure  in  their  position. 

Thanksgiving  comes  very  properly 
after  the  harvest  time,  after  a  period  of 
activity,  when  one  has  the  opportunity 
for  a  little  repose;  a  period  of  thought¬ 
fulness,  when  one  can  look  back  over 
what  has  transpired,  and  read  and  heed 
the  lessons  of  the  year.  In  truth,  there 
is  not  a  business  man  in  America  who 
may  not,  if  he  chooses,  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  past  few  months.  If 
viewed  in  a  philosophic  way,  the  average 
business  man  may  find  much  in  the 
passing  year — this  year  of  depression — 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  If  he  has 
learned  not  to  go  too  far  from  the  bus¬ 
iness  shore  in  a  light  boat  with  heavy 
sail,  he  is  a  better  business  man,  and 
should  be  thankful  for  that. 

With  the  clayworkers  of  America 
generally  business  the  past  season  has 


been  fairly  active.  To  be  sure,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  fallen  ofi  materially  andf  prices 
have  ruled  low,  still  a  moderate  amount 
of  business  has  been  transacted,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  our  readers  will  close 
the  year  with  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  flurry. 

There  are  signs  of  better  times  ahead, 
so  dear  reader  be  thankful  for  the  little 
good  you  have  done  and  the  greater 
good  in  store. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  CO¬ 
LUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


“Though  lost  to  sight, 

To  memory  dear.” 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  is 
no  more,  its  gates  are  closed.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  are  being  removed.  The  build¬ 
ings  will  be  taken  down.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  Fair,  its  educational  influence, 
and  all  that  it  has  meant  for  good,  con¬ 
tinues.  The  Fair  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  is  as  substantial,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  as  though  it  were  per¬ 
manent.  It  has  marked  an  epoch  in 
our  progress  and  its  results  are  without 
end.  It  is  moving  on,  like  all  good 
things.  Those  who  have  been  interested 
in  it  and  those  directly  connected  with 
it  have  tried  to  think  of  some  plan 
to  make  it  last  a  little  longer  in  its 
substantial  form.  There  were  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  probability  of  carrying  it 
through  November.  There  was  talk 
about  making  the  buildings  permanent. 
While  all  this  would  have  been  very 
pleasant,  very  satisfactory,  it,  in  truth, 
is  not  necessary.  The  buildings  were 
constructed  as  they  were,  of  temporary 
material,  in  order  to  show  the  people 
the  outlines  and  the  details  of  good 
architecture.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  made  this  appearance 
of  artistic  excellence  in  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  material.  In  truth,  it  is  in  a  way 
substantial.  It  has  penetrated  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  have  witnessed 
this  great  show.  They  carry  it  to  then- 
homes.  They  live  it.  They  build  it  in 
their  houses,  in  their  stores,  and  in  their 
public  buildings.  The  artistic  taste  of 
the  people  of  this  country  has  been  im¬ 
measurably  advanced,  by  the  character 
of  the  structures  which  were  to  be 
seen  within  the  enclosures  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition.  The  Fair,  its  art,  and 
its  architecture,  exist  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good — in  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  seen  them,  those  who  have 
read  about  them,  those  who  have  been 


inspired  by  what  has  been  said  about 
them.  We  have  gone  through  a  great 
educational  process.  We  have  already 
realized  great  good  and  will  continue  to 
derive  greater  benefits  as  time  goes  on, 
in  the  higher  development  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  country. 

There  were  great  strides  in  all  branch¬ 
es  of  manufacturing  and  liberal  arts, 
and  in  the  fine  arts  themselves,  after  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition,  though  the 
display  then  made,  great  as  it  was,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  wonderful 
exhibition  at  Chicago  where  was  shown 
a  collection  of  manufactured  products 
never  equaled  in  the  World’s  history. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  may  be 
closed  without  regrets.  It  has  done  its 
work.  From  it  will  develop  ideas  which 
will  add  great  wealth  to  our  country. 
Like  the  spirit  of  John  Brown,  it  goes 
marching  on. 

AMERICAN  VS.  ENGLISH  FLOOR  TILE. 

Nearly  every  story  is  a  continued  one. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  records 
of  happenings  in  real  life.  Several 
months  ago  we  said  something  about 
the  English  tiles  which  were  put  down 
in  the  Denison  house,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  hotels  in  Indianapolis,  and 
spoke  of  their  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  mentioned  this  as  being 
true  not  on  account  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  but  rather  on  account  of  the  tiles 
themselves.  Their  color,  form,  and  tex¬ 
ture  was  bad.  Following  that  statement 
sometime  later  came  a  notice  of  our 
remarks  through  the  British  Clay - 
Worker.  This  was  critical  if  not  pointed 
and  took  exception  to  our  statement 
that  “Education  will  develop  the  right 
thing  and  the  English  product  will  stay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.”  The 
British  Clay-Worker  replied:  “As  it  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  particular  kind  of 
education  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  very  rapid  strides.” 

We  never  completed  the  Denison 
House  story.  After  our  criticism  was 
made,  the  proprietors  of  that  hotel, 
refused  to  make  settlement  with  the 
company  who  did  the  work.  The 
matter  was  arbitrated,  and  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  was  made  from  the  bill. 
Now  we  have  another  point  to  recall. 
The  Denison  House  subsequently  en¬ 
larged  their  building,  made  additions  to 
their  lobby  requiring  more  tiling.  They 
had  had  “the  education  which  developed 
the  right  thing”  and  the  English  prod¬ 
uct,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  “stays 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.”  They 
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had  had  their  experience;  they  profited 
by  it.  They  purchased  American  tiling. 
The  two  jobs  now  may  be  inspected  and 
compared  one  with  the  other.  Those 
making  a  careful  comparison  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
American  from  the  imported  tile  for  it 
is  superior  in  every  way. 


LAYING  BRICK  IN  THE  WINTER. 


At  this  time  of  year  there  is  always 
more  or  less  question  among  those  who 
invest  in  buildings  as  to  the  advisability 
of  doing  winter  brick  work.  In  the 
sections  of  our  country  where  the  most 
building  is  done,  this  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  the  least. 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities, 
there  is  no  hesitancy  about  doing  winter 
brick  work.  In  the  sections  of  the 
country  where  relatively  less  building  is 
done,  that  question  is  discussed  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
done.  The  German  government  gave 
this  question  serious,  practical  consider¬ 
ation  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  set¬ 
tled  beyond  all  question  that  brick  work 
quite  as  solid  and  substantial  could  be 
done  in  the  coldest  weather  as  during 
warmer  periods. 


TESTING  CLAYS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  way 
of  making  brick  and  working  different 
clays  is  attracting  attention  across  the 
water.  They  are  looking  to  America  for 
the  latest  and  best  machinery  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick,  and  more  especially  dry  press 
machinery  for  making  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  by  the  dry  clay  process. 
We  are  advised  that  there  has  been 
shipped  to  a  practical  dry  press  brick- 
maker  twelve  barrels  of  clay  from  the 
Berlin  Clay  and  Pottery  Company,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  to  be  tested  with  American 
machinery,  kilns,  etc.  Our  German 
friends  did  not  make  the  mistake  that 
so  many  embryo  brick  men  make  by 
sending  a  small  parcel  of  their  clay  to 
a  machine  man,  or  clay  expert(?)  but 
sent  enough  to  admit  of  a  thorough  test 
in  all  the  preparing  machinery,  crushers, 
dry  pans,  pulverizers,  screens  and  mix¬ 
ers.  Thus  they  make  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  they  want — a  thorough  test.  If 
the  result  is  satisfactory  they  propose  to 
buy  machinery  and  build  a  complete 
American  plant  including  kilns. 

The  party  having  in  charge  the  test¬ 
ing  of  this  clay  has  written  Mr.  Anthony 
Ittner,  the  worthy  president  of  the 


National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  privilege  of  trying  the  clay 
at  his  large  Belleville  plant,  together 
with  some  clays  from  Riverside,  Cali., 
and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  last  two 
clay  samples  will  be  a  car  load  each. 
By  supplying  such  large  quantities  of 
clay  a  practical  test  of  real  value  is  pos¬ 
sible,  which  is  not  the  case  where  a 
small  box  or  package  is  submitted,  pul¬ 
verized  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  dried 
in  a  bake  oven  or  by  being  spread  out 
in  a  thin  layer  on  a  board  and  left  in  a 
warm  place, pressed  into  diminutive  brick 
by  hand  power,  and  burned  in  a  sagger  or 
small  china  kiln.  Such  tests  prove  but 
little,  while  the  proposed  experiment,  if 
carried  out  thoroughly,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be,  will  demonstrate  the  real  value 
©f  the  clay  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  gentleman  having  the  matter  in 
chargS  is  an  experienced  brickmaker, 
is  not  interested  in  the  sale  of 
machinery,  and  says  if  the  clay  proves 
satisfactory  all  of  the  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  a  chance  to  bid  for 
the  work.  We  are  promised  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  tests  when  done. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  has  issued  a  handsome  new  cata¬ 
logue  fully  describing  and  illustrating 
their  forced  and  natural  draft  brick 
driers.  The  latter  feature  (the  illustra¬ 
tions)  is  very  elaborate  and  makes  the 
book  peculiarly  attractive,  embracing,  as 
it  does,  not  only  each  separate  portion 
or  feature  of  their  driers,  but  also  views 
of  many  of  the  brick  works  where  the 
“Standard"’  is  in  operation.  Any  of  our 
readers  interested  in  brick  drying  can 
secure  a  copy  of  the  book  by  writing 
them,  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

Morrison’s  Improved  Kiln  Record,  is 
the  title  of  a  neat  little  pamphlet,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  testimonial  letters  from 
brickmakers  who  have  been  burning 
brick  in  Morrison’s  Kilns  during  the 
past  seven  years,  and  their  name  is  le¬ 
gion.  If  you  want  to  know  where  they 
are  located  and  what  they  think  of  it, 
write  to  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome, 
Ga.,  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you  free. 

An  Odd  Circular  comes  from  the 
Platt  Brick  and  Fire-Proofing  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  la.  It  asks  prospective  builders 
how  and  of  what  they  are  going  to  build? 
urges  the  use  of  biick  as  the  best 
possible  building  material,  and  dis¬ 
courses  at  some  length  on  the  superior 
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quality  of  pressed  brick  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  on  a  Simpson  Press.  They  also 
make  common  brick  by  the  stifl  clay 
process  (Freese  &  Co’s  Mammoth),  and 
fire  brick  by  hand.  We  commend  their 
enterprise. 

TheDover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  sending  out  a  pretty  20  page 
pamphlet,  illustrating  the  various  forms 
of  fire  brick  and  furnace  blocks,  which 
they  have  been  making  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  will  cheerfully  send  a 
copy  to  any  one  on  application. 

We  Are  Indebted  to  J.  W.  Penfield 
&  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  for  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  executed  circular,  devoted  to 
their  Imperial  Friction  Clutch.  It 
contains  some  interesting  matter,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  use  of  Friction  Clutches,  and 
fully  describes  the  “Imperial”  and  its 
many  points  of  superiority.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  writing 
them. 

The  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co., 
St.  Louis,  has  issued  a  circular  giving  a 
fine  view  of  their  new  Triple  Pressure 
Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  this  powerful  press 
are  fully  set  forth.  They  request  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  dry 
press  process  to  write  them  for  a  copy. 

Steel  Cable  Conveyors  are  the  latest 
things  out  in  their  line.  The  JeflreyMfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, are  the  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  these  and  other  labor 
saving  devices.  Write  them  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars  if  you  want  anything  of 
the  sort. 

We  Are  Indebted  to  W.  H.  Walker, 
Secretary  of  the  Hong  Kong  (China) 
Brick  and  Cement  Co.,  for  a  copy  of 
their  illustrated  circular,  including  a 
price  list  in  the  Chinese  alphabet.  It  is 
very  picturesque  and  quaint  to  our  own 
eyes,  but  to  “John”  it  no  doubt  presents 
a  very  ordinary  and  business-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  can  only  read  the  pictures, 
but  they  tell  the  same  story  as  our  more 
familiar  trade  circulars  printed  in  plain 
United  States. 


A  GENTLE  HINT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


A  Georgia  editor,  in  a  fit  of  desper¬ 
ation,  dashed  off  the  following:  “The 
wind  bloweth,  the  water  floweth,  the 
farmer  soweth,  the  subscriber  owetli  and 
the  Lord  knoweth  that  we  are  in  need 
of  our  dues.  So  come  a-runnin’  ’ere  we 
go  a  gunnin,’  this  thing  of  dunnin’  gives 
us  the  blues.” — Inland  Printer . 


f 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


D.  E.  Wilds,  Lacona, 
in  a  brick  machine. 


N.  Y.,  will  put 


John  Holmes,  Dennison,  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  new  brick  plant. 

T.  F.  Quinn  is  establishing  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Brick  pavements  will  be  laid  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  in  the  near  future. 

R.  A.  Milam  will  soon  open  up  a  new 
brick  yard  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wenona,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  paving  brick 
factory  with  30,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Clay  Works  have 
added  a  tile  machine  to  their  plant. 

Mess.  Ellice  &  Every  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  will  erect  a  large  brick  plant. 

Gideon  Burdette  has  purchased  the 
Partridge  brick  yard  at  Barnum,  Minn. 

The  Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co., 
after  being  idle  some  time,  have  resumed 
work. 

The  Rantoul  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  enlarging  their 
plant. 

The  Weis  &  Schmidt  Pottery,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  burned  recently.  Loss 
$4,300. 

The  Pittsburgh,  (Pa.)  Terra  Cotta 
Works  were  slightly  damaged  by  fire  the 
30th  in st. 

The  Ridgway  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Ridg- 
way,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated.  Capital 
stock  $50,000. 

A  fire  in  one  of  the  sheds  at  Thos. 
Olifl’s  brick  yard,  at  Clio,  Mich.,  caused 
$200  damage. 

The  Wooster,  (Mass.)  Brick  and  Clay 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

The  brick  manufactory  of  Jos.  Soisson 
&  Son,  Rankin,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  7th  inst.  Loss  $15,000. 

The  Groomsville  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  at  Groomsville,  Ind., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  John  W.  Priestly,  the  senior 
member  of  the  pottery  firm  of  Tulper 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Flemington,  Pa.,  died  the 
16th  ult. 

M.  E.  Jacobs,  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  England 
Brick  Exchange  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Chas.  P. 
Merwin. 

The  Darlington,  (S.  C.)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  wlthfa’ capital  stock 
of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are,  C.  S. 


McCullough,  J.  J.  Ward  and  Geo.  H 
Edwards. 

W.  H.  &  Geo.  S.  Craven  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  brick  plant  of  S.  Foglesang, 
Milton,  Iowa. 

Fred  Schrader  has  purchased  the 
Jonesboro  Brick  plant  at  Gas  City,  Ind., 
from  Monroe  and  Jas.  Seiberling. 

On  the  7th  inst,  the  office  building  of 
M.  V.  B.  Wagoner’s  brick  works  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Fire  in  the  stock  brick  shed  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Co.,  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  $600.00. 

The  Summit  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  and 
Week’s  Pottery,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have 
both  resumed  operations  with  full  force 
of  employes. 

G.  E.  Roberts,  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes 
that  after  having  been  out  of  the  brick 
business  for  two  years,  he  will  commence 
anew  in  the  spring. 

The  biickmaking  firm  of  Reuther  & 
Roberts,  Braytonville,  Mass.,  has  been 


dissolved.  Mr.  Reuther  will  continue 
in  the  business  alone. 

The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Brick  Co. 
have  increased  their  capital  stock  to 
$15,000,  and  will  take  steps  toward  en¬ 
larging  their  capacity. 

Mr.  J.  Emlen  has  purchased  the 
Atchison  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  plant  at 
Atchison,  Kansas.  Mr.  Emlen  will 
operate  the  plant  himself. 

The  Evansville,  ( Ind. )  Courier  is 
authority  for  thestatementthatthe  Lant 
&  Morris  Brick  Co.,  of  that  city  received 
first  premium  on  their  display  of  paving 
brick  at  the  World’s  Fail. 

It  appears  that  the  Boyd  Press  has 
carried  off  the  honors  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  it  being  awarded  a  Medal 
and  Diploma.  This  honor  is  a  merited 
tribute  to  a  splendid  machine  2nd  to  the 
energy  and  mechanical  skill  which  have 
steadily  advanced  it  to  the  front  rank  of 
brickmaking  machinery.  Wecongratu- 

Continued  on  I  age  474. 
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ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville,  Ill. 

ESTABLISHED  10S9. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  a  specialty  and  can  be 
furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 

Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick 
at  reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and 
brown,  granite,  mottled  and  other  colors  made 
on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER, 


Telephone  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  no 
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THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  CRUISE. 


BY  LIZZIE  BURT. 


fKNEW  a  little  turkey  who 
Was  never  satisfied, 

He  ate  and  ate,  and  grew  and  grew, 
And  wanted  more  beside. 

His  parents  reprimanded  him, 

And  said  he’d  come  to  grief. 

Said  he:  “Old  folks  are  very  prim, 

And  that  is  my  belief.” 

He  robbed  the  chickens  of  their  share; 

Assaulted  Mrs.  Hen ; 

And  killed  her  only  son  and  heir, 

No  bigger  than  a  wren. 

He  challenged  Mr.  Chanticleer, 

When  he  was  but  a  youth ; 

Then  greedily  beside  his  bier 
He  ate,  and  that’s  the  truth. 

He  ate  the  farmer’s  corn  and  wheat, 
He  ate  the  peas  and  beans; 

He  was  a  greedy,  greedy  cheat, 

And  lived  beyond  his  means. 

He  grew  so  very  corpulent 
The  farmer  wagged  his  head; 

The  barnyard  gossips  said  it  meant 
That  fowl  was  good  as  dead. 

And  when  to  gobbler’s  high  estate 
He  did  arrive,  at  last, 

They  warned  him  ere  it  was  too  late 
To  pause  and  think  and  fast. 

He  gobbled  all  their  words  to  scorn 
And  went  his  greedy  way, 

Until  one  cold  and  frosty  morn 
Before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  farmer,  Oh  !  he  did  appear, 

And  with  an  axe  he  slew 
That  gobbler ;  but  not  a  single  tear, 

His  death-bed  did  bedew. 

The  fowls  within  the  barn-yard  beat 
Their  wings  and  quacked  and  crew; 
The  farmer’s  relatives  did  eat 
That  turkey— so  did  you. 


THE  HEN  WHO  DO  NOT  LIFT. 


The  World  is  sympathetic;  this  statement  none  can  doubt, 

When  A.’s  in  trouble,  don’t  we  think,  that  B.  should  help  him  out? 
Of  course  we  haven’t  time  ourselves  to  care  for  any  one, 

But  yet  we  hope  that  other  folks  will  see  that  it  is  done. 

We  want  the  grief  and  penury  of  earth  to  be  relieved; 

We’d  have  the  battles  grandly  fought,  the  victories  achieved; 

We  do  not  care  to  take  the  lead,  and  stand  the  brush  and  brunt, 

At  lifting  we’re  a  failure,  but  we’re  splendid  on  the  grunt. 

And  there  are  others,  so  we  find,  as  on  our  way  we  jog, 

Who  want  to  do  their  lifting  on  the  small  end  of  the  log; 

They  do  a  lot  of  blowing,  and  they  strive  to  make  it  known 
That  were  there  no  one  else  to  help,  they’d  lift  it  all  alone. 

If  talking  were  effective,  thei  e  are  scores  and  scores  of  men 
Who’d  move  a  mountain  off  its  base  and  move  it  back  again. 

But  as  a  class,  to  state  it  plain,  in  language  true  and  blunt, 

They’re  never  worth  a  cent  to  lift,  for  all  they  do  is  grunt. 


CIRCUnSTANCE. 


Lured  by  the  beauty  of  some  bright,  golden  day, 

The  poet  writes  his  jovial  Indian  Summer  lay; 

And,  fired  with  thought,  he  sends  it  on  its  way. 

And  then  a  blizzard  comes,  the  skies  turn  gray, 

The  rain  falls  down,  the  wild  winds  sport  in  play, 

The  Editor’s  feet  are  wet,  a  cold  makes  him  its  prey; 

And  so  he  howls  with  rage  to  see  before  him  lay 
Those  jocund  lines  that  sing  of  Autumn  gay, 

And  this  reply  he  sendeth  without  long  delay : 

The  Editor  regrets  that  he  can  not  make  use  of  this  contribution ,  which  he 
returns  with  thanks. 


O  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  the  rain  and  the  sun  ! 

There’ll  be  sunshine  again  when  the  tempest  is  done ; 

And  the  storm  will  beat  back  when  the  shining  is  past— 

But  in  some  happy  haven  we’ll  anchor  at  last. 

Then  murmur  no  more, 

In  lull  or  in  roar, 

But  smile  and  be  brave  till  the  voyage  is  o’er. 

O  the  rain  and  the  sun,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain ! 

When  the  tempest  is  done,  then  the  sunshine  again ; 

And  in  rapture  we’ll  ride  through  the  stormiest  gales, 

For  God’s  hand’s  on  the  helm  and  His  breath  in  the  sails. 
Then  murmur  no  more, 

In  lull  or  in  roar, 

But  smile  and  be  brave  till  the  voyage  is  o’er. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley— “Poems  Here  at  Home." 
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Its  Record  is  Its  Recommendation. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

Dear  Strs  : — 

Enclosed  you  will  please 
find  order  for  repairs.  You  will  ship  by  freight 
soon  as  you  can  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

P.  S.  This  is  my  first  order  for  repairs.  I 
have  run  your  Press  two  years  and  pressed 
about  2,000,000  bricks.  The  machine  has  not 
cost  me  one  cent  for  repairs.  Would  not  be 
without  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

These  repairs  amounted  to  $27.50. 
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The  Columbian, 

The  Columbian  Special, 
The  Columbian  Grand. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Clippings. 

Continued  from  Page  468. 
late  Messrs  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  on 
their  success  in  producing  a  machine 
of  such  superior  excellence. 

The  Wisconsin  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  by  J.  W. 
Bingham,  A.  B.  Myers  and  Bichard 
Thomas.  Capital  stock  $50,000. 

The  demand  for  brick  at  Superior, 
Neb.,  this  fall  became  so  great  that 
Cotton  &  Co.  opened  up  their  yard  again 
and  will  burn  several  more  kilns. 

The  St.  Louis  Paving  Brick  Co.,  works 
at  Galesburgh,  Ill.,  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.;  to 
be  called  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  with  capital  increased  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  Irving  Estey,  Society  Hill,  S.  C., 
has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the 
Spain  Brick  Plant  at  that  place,  and  will 
return  to  his  old  home  in  Massachusetts. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Blackwell. 

The  new  works  of  the  Enterprise 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  started  up  on 
the  15th  ult.,  and  up  to  date  have  made 
several  kilns  of  exceedingly  fine  brick. 
The  company  purchased  the  Boss-Kel- 
ler  Brick  Machine,  of  which  Mr.  Pahl  the 
manager  speaks  in  the  highest  terms. 
He  says  that  the  press  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  only  80,000  brick  per 
day,  but  that  they  were  making  36,000 
per  ten  hours,  and  in  quantity  equal  to 
any  in  the  market. 

During  one  day  in  September,  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  at  their  Machinery 
Hall  exhibit  entertained  brickmakers 
from  Spain,  from  the  Phillippine  Islands, 
New  Zeland,  Japan,  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  a  remarkable  day’s  record  even  in 
so  cosmopolitan  a  place  as  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition.  The  Boyd  Press  has 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  for  its 
compactness,  simplicity,  and  mechanical 
excellence. 

F.  E.  Frey  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
report  that  recently  they  took  an  order 
for  a  repress  while  visiting  the  World’s 
Fair.  They  also  state  that  further  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  on  their 
repress,  which  is  illustrated  on  page 
484,  which  includes  a  cleaning  device 
that  automatically  cleans  and  oils  both 
plates.  The  feeding  apparatus  is  now 
made  continuous  or  reciprocating  as  de¬ 
sired.  Their  double  die  machine  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  market. 

J.  C.  McClain,  General  Manager  Fur¬ 
nace  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Salineville,  Ohio, 
writes,  that  they  have  their  new  plant, 
almost  ready  to  start.  It  is  much  larger 
and  more  complete  than  their  former 
plant  which  was  burned.  The  Bonnot  Co., 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  fitting  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Prospects  for  future  business 
is  good.  There  is  a  splendid  opening 
there  for  a  good  tile  works.  The  clay  is 
exceptionally  fine  for  hollow  ware.  Mr. 
McClain  will  give  information  of  value 
to  any  person  seeking  an  elligible  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  plant. 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS 

226-236  Abbey  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


- MANUFACTUREBS  OF - 

The  CENTRAL 

power  Repress. 

It  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered  to 
Brickmakers. 

The  capacity  is  from  12,000  to  15,000 
brick  per  day. 

It  does  the  same  work  as  others  of  two 
and  three  times  the  weight. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Brick  Machinery  of  all  Kinds. 

Write  for  Discriptions. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


Water  of  Constitution . 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 
9.69 

1  1 

Silica . 

Alumina . 

26.71 

4.29 

4.16 

Oxide-iron . 

Sulphureous-acid . 

Totals . 

99.96 

Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick. 
Address 


PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 


706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


J.  H.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


SANDING  WHINE. 

J.  A.  Buck,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine¬ 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C. 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 

The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  away 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  he  without  one. 
Address  all  commuications  to 
J.  A.  BUCK,  No.76  OneidaSt, COHOES, N.Y, 


The  clay  =  w  o  k  iv  e  k  . 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


f^* Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


KELLS 


&S0NS 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Deiivefy — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

d^For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PA.RKHILL,  OUTA.BIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


|  Victor  Testimony,  f 

S—  Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep-  — ^ 

tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells  S 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best.  ^ 

5—  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way 

the  wind  blows. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WANTED.  Party  with  experience  and  some 
capital  to  take  an  interest  in  paving  brick 
plant.  Only  one  in  city  of  30,000  people.  Address, 

W.  B.  Updegraff, 

9  2  cm.  Station  A,  Springfield,  Mo 


WANTED.  Position  by  a  man  thoroughly 
practical  in  every  detail  of  the  manufacture 
of  paving  and  building  brick,  competent  to  super¬ 
intend  erection  of  plants,  good  burner,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Practicle, 

9  .1  lp.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent,  by  a 
reliable  brickmaker  with  good  references. 
Soft  or  stiff  mud  process  preferred.  Can  furnish 
plans  and  erect,  new  works.  Understand  brick 
contracting  work.  Will  take  stock  in  a  good  yard. 
Good  bookkeeper.  Address,  “Reliable,” 

11  2  2p.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


For  sale— brick  press  and  pug  mill. 

Penfield  No.  20  Brick  Machine  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Has  had  only  about  six  months  service. 
Extra  strong  machine  and  capable  of  turning  out 
100,000  brick  per  day.  Also  Lorillard  12-foot  hori¬ 
zontal  Pug  Mill. 

Pioneer  Fire  Proof  Construction  Co., 

11  1  dm.  1545  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  of  Dry 
Press,  Soft  Mud  or  Paving  Brick  Plant.  Best 
of  reference  given.  Would  like  to  take  hold  of 
yard  that  has  not  been  successful  and  put  it  on  a 
paying  basis,  part  salary  and  part  interest  in  net 
earnings.  Any  company  needing  a  first-class  man, 
write  at  once.  Address,  “J.  H.  L,.” 

11  tf  d.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 

WANTED  A  partner  by  first-class  Dry  Press 
brickmaker,  also  a  salesman  of  machinery, 
knowing  all  about  the  manufacture  of  dry  press, 
mud  and  paving  brick  business,  either  as  sales¬ 
man  for  machinery  or  superintendent  of  first-class 
brick  plant.  Address,  “H.  J.  H.,” 

11  tf  d.  care  “Clay -Worker.” 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

10  tf.  d.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  General  Superintend¬ 
ent,  having  just  completed  a  five  years’  en- 
engagement  as  general  superintendent  of  works 
for  the  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Company  of  Chicago, 
Ill  ,  and  as  I  have  relinquished  my  connection 
with  them,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation 
as  Manager  of  works  with  any  first-class  Company. 
For  reference  apply  to  Wm.  J.  Van  Inwager,  Pres¬ 
ident  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  403  Chambei  of 
Commerce  Bldg. ,  Chicago,  Ill.  Address, 

S.  J.  Plant, 

11  1  d.  787  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  only  used  two  years,  just  as  good  as 
new.  One  Porter  portable  engine  and  boiler,  20 
horse-power  steel  boiler,  five  off-bearing  trucks, 
five  mud  wheelbarrows  and  18,000  pallets  and 
racks  for  same.  Am  retiring  from  business  and 
will  sell  cheap.  For  further  information  write  to 

Aug.  H.  Numan, 

10  4  c.  No.  2628  So.  13th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the -best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  within  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4. 12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.  One  La  Tourette  Brick  and  Tile 
Plunger  Mill  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power  at¬ 
tachment,  complete.  Two  brick  dies.  Eight  tile 
dies  from  2  to  8  inches.  Two  cut-off  tables  for 
either  brick  or  tile.  Machine  is  now  in  use  and  is 
fn  first-class  working  order.  Only  sold  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  one.  Capacity  10,000  bricks  per 
day  from  2,000  to  8,000  tile,  according  to  size. 

Price  1200.  John  S.  Horlbeck, 

7  2  175 p  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  “Chief”  Soft  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  Has  been  run  one  season  and  is  in 
good  running  order.  Address, 

J.  M.  Crabill, 

3  tf  1  Clarinda,  la 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Maun, 

6.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


I  HAVE  For  Sale  at  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  soft  clay 
Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  be  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


IHAVEJFor  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 

- « - 

WANTED.  A  working  foreman,  thoroughly 
posted  in  dry  press  < Simpson)  process,  set¬ 
ting  and  handling,  etc.  Address  with  references 

The  Rathbun  Co., 

10  3  d.  Deseronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  of  fire  brick 
and  fire  proofing  factory.  Many  years  of 
experience  and  the  very  best  of  reference  as  to 
sobriety,  ability,  etc.  Would  prefer  to  locate  in 
the  far  West.  Address,  F.  P., 

10  tf  d.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE — One  Brewer  Stone  Extracting  Clay 
Crusher,  one  Drake  repress  and  a  lot  of  wood¬ 
en  pallets.  Address 

Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

7  tf  d  Peoria,  Ill. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
fire  brick,  gas  retorts,  or  sewer  pipe  works. 
Thoroughly  competent  to  take  entire  charge.  25 
years  experience.  Understand  construction  of 
works.  Best  of  references.  Address,  C.  C., 
111c.  care  “Clay -Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Sewer  pipe  works  in  one  of  the  best 
localities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Contains  all 
requisite  machinery,  power  press,  three  large 
kilns.  Everything  complete  and  in  best  working 
order.  Reasons  for  selling,  other  interests  demand 
attention  of  owner.  None  hut  principals  need 
apply.  Address,  S.  C.  C., 

10  3  c.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


CLEYflTORS 

L  .  .  KOI 


FOR 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


~  ALovy — 


malleable.  Steel,  cable  and  Special  Chains, 


Designed  for . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 

For  handling . 

Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qliio. 


7 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn- 
ng  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CHENOA,  ILLS. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


riore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 

rionuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12, 
1888, Nov.  17,  1891. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  works.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  entire  charge.  Understands  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  would  prefer  a  dry 
press  plant.  The  best  of  reference  as  to  character, 
ability,  etc.  Address,  J.  W.,  Box  7, 

8  tf.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE,  a  nice,  small  brickyard  containing 
13  nice  acres  of  best  clav,  without  stones ;  now 
in  operation.  A  26  year  established  business— 100 
yards  from  a  switch  and  station  of  P.  S.  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.  Natural  gas  for  fuel.  Price  of  brick  made 
here,  $8  per  M.  Reasons  for  sale,  old  age  and  fail¬ 
ing  of  eye  sight.  A.  Stolz, 

9  3  c-  m.  Meadville,  Pa 


WANTED.  Party  with  capital  of  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000,  or  part  of  above  amount,  to  join  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  lease  of  a  brick  plant,  now  erected  and 
in  splendid  location,  excellent  shale  and  clay 
mixed.  Will  answer  fqr  street  pavers  or  fine  grade 
of  front  brick.  Shipping  facilities  either  by  water 
or  rah,  first-class.  With  slight  change  in  machin¬ 
ery  this  can  be  made  a  money  making  investment. 
Particulars  from  “W,”  • 

9  3  k.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


SOFT  SNAPS.  One  second-hand  Wallace  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine. 

One  second-hand  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
with  crusher  attached. 

One  second-hand  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
One  second-hand  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine. 

One  second-hand  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  second-hand  15  h.  p.  Horizontal  Stationary 
Engine,  good  as  new. 

One  second-hand  30  h.  p.  Double  Vertical  Sta¬ 
tionary  Engine,  in  excellent  condition. 

The  above  will  he  sold  cheap  for  cash.  For 
particulars,  address,  H  J.  Votaw, 

tf  L-  Decatur,  Ill. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA; 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  tlie  clay.Worker. 


IMPORTANT  ! 

Look  out  for  our  New  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Pan,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r.  k:  e  r  . 


single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

/\orizo^Ital7Sd  Vertical  pujvp^. 

JteSt^esicfrv  &  Workmanship. 
ces  Reduced  Jcndfor  Catalogue. 


E'T7"EXTS  eSc  TSLCtTTZT-A-ttlD'S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


FOR  SALE.  A  controlling  interest  in  a  pressed 
and  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  Also  make  drain 
tile.  Our  pressed  brick  are  very  fine  and  are  red 
buff,  and  buif  with  iron  spots.  Trade  good.  Have 
our  own  coal.  Reasons  for  selling:  Am  a  profes- 
sionali'man  and  can  not  give  tnis'ibusiness'mv 
attention.  Address,  J.  N.  Kime,  M.  D., 

10  tf  d.  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  of 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  buff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

Tie  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
bath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  T. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES, 

Stationary  &,  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 

Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 

per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 

EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
NE  ENGINE  CO. 

_ CINCINNATI,  O 

paper  when  you  write. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  in  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

JDailsr  Oia/tp-u-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  .  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Scientific  American 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Scientific  §mmau 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS.F^E-PRESSES, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS/faUC^S, 

. enginesand  boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICf\ORT  1 OUTf  ITS 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. 00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  Jow 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


STEELE’S  IMPEOVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq.,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerningyour  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  &  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  G„ 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tilk  Co., 

J  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gkntlkmkn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  oi  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


B0RDE]5,  JSEMiECK  §  08.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

Th©  “HJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


OHIO., 

Under  the  very  I.ATEST  IMPROVED  GRANT-MVRRAY  PATENT. 


ims  machiae  is  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
results  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
ana  J^asily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  brick  that  is  very  superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
superior  quality  as  payers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
clay  into  each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 
to  a  .No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  7VYACH INO  CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brick  Hachine,  pressing  I.brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  lOlhouriday. 


Middleport,  Ohio 


The  Clay^worker. 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  BAmjQwm. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(X-iOTTZD’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof.  Water-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  Anon-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURN1E  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, ill. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For.the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 

State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CLiflY  SHl^GIiE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


Address, 


RDIINT  brick 

UHHJIl  MACHINE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  MAKING 


The  Advantages  are  Quality  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  stee 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPAfJf. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

fob 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ol3a.claa.aa.6ttl,  O. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

Feed 
SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 
CLAY. 


ROOFING 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

-  .«\.i  _  -  _  >/ ».  LIGHT,  DURABLE 

^rt  In?  and  CHEAP . 

MUNCIE  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing  for - 

muiscie,  -  Indiana.  FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  231  PNe^stvot’K. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

J®@~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


CCflliOIEBICFTC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


CHEWS,  JMJIERRLS,  CLOYS « COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 

Manufacturers. 

Correspondence  invited . 


POWER 


FROM 


GASOLINE 

Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  THAN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BEVT  POWER  FOR  BRICK  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

(STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 

PATENTEE. 


161  Grand  Street,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


Mgiicai  m  Consulting  CHemisi 


Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 

TROY,  N.  V. 

Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  ne  'ds  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  hulf  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use,  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  thousand  and  ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  as  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  ears,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“seeing  is  believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
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Hie  mtt  Poriame  Men  ani  Pallet  Siisicm 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

1  of  I 
[  Pottery  J 


The  Most  Expeditions,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I<ABOR,  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 


By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 


Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


old  time  methods. 

WJflT  OSEBS  $?Y  OF  TflE  PIOCK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says :  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  is  not  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  and  solicit  correspondence  from 
those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 

7USOCK  BROS., 

Mention  the  Clay-  Worker.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Vandalia  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Wes  land  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:10  a.  m.,  10:45 
A.  m.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:15  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 

SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OYER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv¬ 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc.,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 

NEflBLY  EVERY  RIND  OF  RAW  RIATEBIRL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  ail  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
Ill.  11  5  T. 
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TRAVEL  = 

VIA  THE 

 mMZM-  .„~ZzS, 


MDNQN  ROUTE 


^ z 

^g^riOUISVmE.NEWAlBAHY&ClilCACO  Rr.C(Q^ 
m  ~  —  11  -w~-w  ^  '*  5 

THE  SHORT  LINE  T0 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUEST  RfiD  ^O^TfHXlEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI, 
id  Best  Line 


THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFTKM 

FOR  BURNING  BRICK  OF  ACL,  KINDS. 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft,  and  get  an  even  distribution  of  heat  which 
ensures  perfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  should 
be  allowed  to  escape.  High  class  fire  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialtv-  Waste 
neat  utilized  in  watersmoking  green  kiln,  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
Duut  under  guarantee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER  in  operation  at  the'  Anchor 
Tile  and  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


•*  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *• 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  SERGiKKftTt F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

Indianapolis. 


w.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Write  tor  full  description. 


ALFRED  YATES, 

UOETH  OwA_3^dIB^IIDC3-DE:,  MASS 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  r  e  r  . 
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EDWARD  C.  WEAVER,  LL.  M., 

900  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  in  Patents,  Trade  Marks, 
Revenue  Claims,  and  ail  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  invention  or  claim,  and  I 
will  advise  you  without  charge.  Send  stamp  for  my 
pamphlet. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Plane  He  Wheels 
Hal  are  me 
lest  for  BRICK 
aqd  TILE 
TRUCKS  aqd 
BURROWS. 

Repair  your  old  ones  with  them  and  when  you  buy  new  ones,  see  that  they  have  “The  Arnold 
Wheels.”  Circulars  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Address, 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL,  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 


Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  ■ 


. New  London,  Ohio, 

ADDRESS.  D.  J.  G.  Arnold. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Trucks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


MOULDS. 

S*-See!  Sr  them 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


S.  M^-OISIITE  IkCO'O'X.S. 


©  S.  2X.A.ST23 


3  B,  HAND  I40-CTL.D. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

•  •  •  •  •  ' 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole.of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


m  TIPIE  TABLE 

In  Effect  April  15,  1893, 

Solid  Train  Between 

Saqdusky  aqd  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trains  arrive  and  de¬ 
part  from  the  Indianapolis  Union  Station  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

DEPART. 

No  10  Passenger .  7:15  a.m. 

*No.  12  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  14  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

fNo.  16  Express . 11:10  p.  m 

ARRIVE. 


*No  9  Passenger . . 10:30  a.  m. 

No.  11  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  13  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m. 

fNo.  17  Express .  3:20  a.  m. 


Trains  not  marked  run  daily  except  Sunday, 
-daily,  jdaily  except  Saturday. 

No.  12,  via  Tipton,  arrives  at  Bloomington  at 
9:32  p.  m.,  making  direct  connection  with  the  C.  & 
A.  fast  train,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  at  8:55  next 
morning,  connecting  direct  at  Kansas  City  for 
Denver,  San  Francisco  and  all  points  west.  Free 
reclining  chair  cars  between  Tipton  and  Missouri 
river  for  all  passengers.  Nos.  9, 10,  12  and  13  con¬ 
nect  at  Tipton  with  main  line  trains  for  Sandusky, 
Peoria  and  all  points  east  and  west.  Trains  Nog. 
16  and  17  have  elegant  free  reclining  chair  cars  to 
all  passenger  making  direct  connection  at  Peru 
with  the  Wabash  fast  trains  for  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

For  time  tables  or  any  other  general  information 
call  on  any  agent  of  Lake  Erie  &  Western  or  Ft.W., 
C.  &  L.  railroads,  or  address  C.  F.  DALY, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  General  Pass  Agt 

Traffic  Manager,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Clay-worker 


Frevs  Repress 


Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 


Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re=press. 


Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 


No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 


Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  address 


•MS' Single  and  Double  Die 
Hachines  with  either  Con¬ 
tinuous  or  Reciprocating 
Feeds  as  desired. 


The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  wipes  the  pressure 
plates  clean  at  each  opera¬ 
tion  and  oils  them. 


F.  E.  FREY  &  SON, 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 

And  Designers  of 

Glayworkiag 

Winery 

WILL . 

Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty  Years’ 
Experience . 

F.  E.  Frey  &  Son, 

WILLOUGHBY,  -  OHIO 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773,  415,774.) 


ROCK  FACE. 


TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

APPROVED  *  7PLIANCES  FOR  . 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


The  Clay  -  w  orker. 
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BU  JVIOLD  LilHEBS. 


Do  YOU  know  that.... 

BR1CH-CR00KE5  SAW  CO., 

Iiouis,  JVTo., 


Are  making  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Bi*aneh«Ct*ookes  Saul  Co., 

St.  Iiouis,  JWo. 


~>THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES^- 

* 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Tarn  Tables, 
Trausfe  rs 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  pipe. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO, 

Cleveland.  O. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


DO  R  N  F  E  L  D  ’S  ,T'TEiI 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


flanufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  M’f’g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

••••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  ~  -  -  PENN. 


*W*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power  The  latest  im,™. 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  loWr  Snt. 


REVOLVING  SCREENS. 


Interior  View===Sh/)wing  Per- 

OK  ;  Vrn.  .yUVYj  forated  Steel 
bheets.  The  iron  heads  are 

turned  perfectly  true.  The 
Sheets  are  supported  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  steel  cross  bars.  The 
self-adjusting  Brush  requires  no 
attention,  being  always  in  prop¬ 
er  condition.  A  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 


jyiANY  of  the  best  plants 
are  supplied  with  them. 
The  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  placed  one  of  these 
Screens  in  their  plant.  They 
say:  “We  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  twice  its  cost.” 

Many  others  have  the  same 
opinion.  They  are  sold  on  a 
broad  guaranteee.  Have  you 


Patent  Applied  for. 


seen  illustration  of  Iron  Frame  Screen  ?  Write  for  particulars 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED"' CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PETERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Aug.  25, 1893. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is  a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain.  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  address 

P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Patented  flarch  23,  1892. 


np’HIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


ThisTiln^has  been  in'use.the’pastjyear  and’has  proven  a  success  in  every  respect.  It  will  burn  the  brick  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side.  It  saves  labor,  and  fuel — coal  or  cord  wood. 

I  cordially  invite  parties  who  contemplate  any  improvement  in  their  brickyard  to  see  this  Kiln  in  operation  at  my 
yards  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  will  be  in  operation  from  May  15th  until  late  in  October  of  each  year. 


Mention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


CARL  F.  KAUL,  Madison,  Neb. 


A  LONG  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

H  SCREW  ELEVATOR  FOR  ELEYRTIKS  CLOT. 

The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
the  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
form  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output.  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  A  Tile  Machine  Co., 

■ft  TVFRT  A  -NT.  -  -  MIOHIOAN. 
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The  Clay-  w  orker. 


WHHEIiIflG  ]VIOIiD  AHD  FO0HDt?V  CO., 


Dies  of  All  Kinds 

and  Glass  House  Holds. 


WHEELING,  W.  VH., 

. MANUFACTURERS  OF . 


ilodels  for  all  kinJs  of  Inventions 

of  small  machinery  a  specialty 


And  Machinery  From  Specifications . 


150  DOUBLE  DECK^^ 

=  Brick  Dryer  Cars 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

•^1- Ready  For  Shipment. -1^- 


THE  BA-LL-BBA.RING  CAR  WHEEL  &  MEG.  CO., 

Successors  lo  CLEVELAND  WBEELBBBBOW  «  RIFfi.  CO.,  961-98!  Pamillori  Sired,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  iu  .vnien 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use-  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

HwiH  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  | 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ’  *  ’  ’ 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to  mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,Oflice,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.) 

w  T  _ „  „  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  ( 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 


1,913  Indiana  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER. 


The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Met$rt.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chieago: 

Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commeucement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm,  H.  Ashwell. 


<QxSxSxS>tSJ<S>- 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLtH  mA^UpRCTUHE^S, 

_ 248  Randolph  St-  CHICAGO,  IltH. 

We  always  Prove  It  In 

Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  aflord  to  be  without  it. 

the  Bod. 


V 


WILLIAMS’  cl*™S1!£ry. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WRITE  TO 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
c  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay- 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. ' 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  is  CO..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  ice  r  . 


II  You  Want  Brick  MM  You  SIM  livesligate  lie  'GitEHGES. 


•  •  • 


WHY?  ... 


♦ 


BECAUSE. 


It  has  a  better  record  than  any  line  of  machinery  known  to  the  trade. 
It  is  every  day  making-  money  for  the  operators.  It  makes  a  superior 
brick.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  possesses  every  feature  of  excellence  that  could  be 
wished  or  expected. 


-XX- 


There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  “Creager.”  It  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  similar  machines  and  assures  absolute  success  where  other  methods  are  not 
practical.  We  can  show  you  bonafide  correspondence  that  will  surprise  you,  therefore 
tell  us  your  trouble  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  forthcoming' by  addressing, 

Jonatpq  Gmger’g  ji>ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oltio. 


- - XX - 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  ask  we  cannot  tell  you  of  several  very  important  improvements. 


IMPROVED 

jUP'IMliics 

For  Britt  i  Tile. 

FOUR  SIZES  ^ 

- o - 

UPRIGHT  PUG  MILLS, 
HORIZONTAL 

CONVEYORS, 

MICHIGAN 

DISINTEGRATORS, 


WITH  ALL  THE 

flodern 

Attachments 

..Manufactured  by.. 

IDiGliigai)  Brick  & 
Tile  Mine  Co., 

MORENCI,  MICH. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  Cata¬ 
logue. 


the  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  pc  e  r. 
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If  You  Need 


•  •  •  • 


Brick  yard  supplies  of  any  kind,  we  can  furnish  anything  you  want  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 


MOULDS,  TRUCKS,  BARROWS,  ELEVATORS, 

SHAFTING,  PULLEYS,  BELTING, 


.CARS  and  WINDING  DRUMS. 


All  goods  are  manufactured  in  our  works;  we  can  save  you  all  commissions. 
Write  for  our  New  Catalogue,  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
issued. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


agsfrgg 


The  “Plymouth. 


ill,. 

m 

1 

r 


m 


ss 
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DURABLE, 

....STRONG. 


Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  and  all  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  FATE-GUNSAUIXTTS  CO., 

Richland  County.  HI— Y7V^O  V-/T~H ,  OHIO 


C^M^UBUcce^ullyVclayeco^rt^in1ng  stones, aclay^do^sJsu^phur°b^l8°n(io\^rc?fo?^gn08ubs^n°^^u*enaW?nKm^u^’c?urers  to  ®  °*ly  IlillfinIthe  market  that  will 

not8to“"'1-  *«*'“, “.“ZS0*””  ‘p'cl“  whlch 

NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  WILL  CO.,  ftaSCS;  New  York, U.S.H. 

STE&H  SHOVELS  FOK  BRICKYARDS. 


„  STYLE  A-1K1YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, "about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 

always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street; 

MARION,  -  .  .  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  rmm 


The  Clay-worker. 


fiEttlEIiLi  I]VlP^OVED  CLiflY  PULiVE^IZEP 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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Drake  s  Standard  DIrcrine  Works, 


ITanufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Brick  flachinery. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


This  out  represents  our  new  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Maynard  &  Son, 
Waukegon,  Ill.;  Myers  &  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others. 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Minns,  EnEVATORS,  CnAY  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May,  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


E.  MEECH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

BRICK  AND  TILE. 

ROLFE,  IOWA 


Rolfe,  Iowa,  Jan.  5.  1892. 

C.  4  A  Polls  4  Co., 

Indl anapol is,  Ind . : 

-T..*  X. 

Dear  Sir--In  reply  to  your  leiler  of  the 
29lh  inei  ,  I  am  very  glad  lo  lell  you  in 
regard  lo  our  Dl a  1 n l egr a  lor  you  shipped  us,  It 
is  just  the  machine  I  was  needing  It  is  a 
dandy,  It  will  do  the  work  Just  ae  you  repre¬ 
sented  It  to  us  I  was  stuck  until  I  got  it 
I  think  it  is  a  splendid  machine  for  any  brick 
or  tile  maker 

Youre  truly, 

<?■ 


The  Potts 
Disintegrators 


Do  all  claimed  for  them;  they  are  strong  and 
durable.  The  rolls  are  chilled. 

The  thorough  mixing  and  tempering  of  clays 
is  the  secret  by  which  good  brick  are  made. 

The  Disintegrator  will  do  the  work. 

Write  for  prices  to 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  - 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


OXJR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S'-* - f- - « - * - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 


PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


|  IN  STOCK:  t 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


fexmilniflB 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


^  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS. 

Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/l/E/V 
^^JTO  ORDERS 


FORMERLY  OF  H0RNELL5VILLE 
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STANDARD  BRICK  CO., 

M*Nu**CTu«m  or  tm(  ciumItid 

Milwaukee  (Ye&m  Colored  Brick. 

February  5-  <*9$i 


OFUCt  ANU  VAROV 
,  ./,,io  Cl.kMEN  I  AVfcNUt-  IjUtW.fJ, 


Messrs.  C.  4  A.  Potts  4  Co.. 

Indianapolis: 

Cent lemen- -Af  ter  having  used  your  Horizontal  Brick  Machine 
and  Pug  Mill  in  connection  with  your  No.  4  Disintegrator,  we 
will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  both  of  them.  Last  year 
we  made  seven  million  bricks  with  the  machine,  which  certainly 
ts  a  good  record,  and  to  obtain  such  a  result  with  a  machine 
making  thirty-three  thousand  brick  a  day--this  being  considered 
a  day's  work  here  In  Ml lwaukee--cerlalnly  means  steady  running 
and  no  break  down.  In  fact,  we  had  not  an  hour's  delay  caused 
by  the  latter  last  season,  as  we  had  none  either  with  the 
machine  nor  the  disintegrator. 

The  bricks  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  we  made  before 
on  either  the  Cream  City  or  Jurney  machine,  and  the  pug  mill 
tempers  the  clay  a  great  deal  better  than  the  soak-plt  did,  whloh 
we  are  glad  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  us  at  least,  and  no 
doubt  soon  will  be  for  every  one.  We  e.nclose  check  for  113.50-to 
balance  account . 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  season,  we  are. 


Now  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

e) 


*  INVESTIGATE  * 


If  you  intend  making;  any  change  in  your 
plant,  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  want  regarding- our  HORIZON¬ 
TAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 


IT  IS  THE  LEADER.  ••• 

IT  WILL  MAKE  BETTER  BRICK. 

IT  IS  STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 


For  prices  and  terms,  address 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &!CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


»n.LAKE,Co**o; 


J.H 


U.S£ 

^Iiilgi!  ULi-eys, 

P^»ShAFT,ng, 
WL>  ’HANGERS,  Etc- 

^A150  f 

I^ountT^HAI^5 
Hy.  Complete. 


(jjT-oFF 
g  JP9NGS, 
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The  Clay-worker 


OUR  SRROIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 

All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


.SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  QalesJu^"1- 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZI8, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  RIVOLYINO, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling*  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


J3f~When  writing  for 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  tc  e;  r  . 
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prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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The  C  E  A  Y  ~  W  ORKER, 


EMENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


,U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  eranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 

capacity  desired.  J 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl ..  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  unon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay- Worker. 


IMTCT SEEGOIT,  MICH. 
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Penfield  4=riold  Dry  Press  Brick  flachine. 


THE  PENFIELD 


DRY  PRESS 

BRICK  MACHINE. 


Is  the  strongest  and  best  made ;  runs  easier,  presses  brick  longer  and 
makes  them  stronger  than  other  dry  press  machines.  Its  adjustments  are 
most  convenient,  securing  instant  regulation  of  thickness  of  brick  or  amount 
of  clay  in  them,  or  adjustment  of  mould  bottoms  to  take  up  wear. 

It  has  other  valuable  features.  Send  for  details  or  come  and  see  it. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio, 

— 9  vS.  -A. 


$ 


>00 


(Penfield  No.  15  Auger  Brick  Machine.) 

The  First  ■in 

Of  a  Brick  Machine  is  really  a  small  item  compared  with 
that  of  the  balance  of  the  plant  and  what  it  costs  to  run  it. 

It  takes  as  many  men,  more  skill  and  more  money  to 
run  a  light,  inefficient  machine  than  to  operate  one  which 
will  do  all  a  Brick  Machine  can. 

Will  it  Pay  You  •  •  •  • 

To  risk  the  loss  of  your  investment  for  a  very  doubtful 
saying  in  the  start,  merely  because  a  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine  costs  more  than  a  poorly  designed,  poorly  construct¬ 
ed  one,  whose  efficiency — to  say  the  least — is  very  uncertain. 

Penfield  Auger  Brick  Machines 

Are  not  the  lowest  priced  on  the  market.  Efficiency,  dura- 
bility  and  reliability  are  wherein  they  excel.  It  will  pay 
you  to  try  them. 

u.  s.  n. 


J.  W  PENFIELD  If  SON 


Auger  Brick  Machinery, 

Plunger  Brick  Machinery, 

Stock  Brick  Machinery  (Sand  Moulding.) 

Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery, 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery, 

Clay  Working  Machinery  of  all  Kinds. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Delivered  on  Cars  at  yonr 
nearest  station. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


It  has  three  pugging  shafts  carrying 
steel  knives.  On  the  two  shafts  in  lower 
chamber  are  augers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  press  box.  Thus  the 
clay  is  evenly  discharged  into 
the  press  box,  in¬ 
suring  an  even 
pressure  on  each 
brick.  Parties 
who  are  familiar 
with  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as 
soft  clay  ma¬ 
chines,  will  read¬ 
ily  understand 
the  advantages 
that  we  gain,  by 
dispensing  with 
the  old  wiper  or 
mud  wing,  and 
substituting  the 
more  modern  and 

positive  device  known  as  the  auger.  This  machine  has  more  pugging  capacity,  is  stronger  and  has  more  iron  and  steel  in  it,  and 
will  make  stiller  brick  than  any  machine  using  a  sanded  mold.  This  machine  will  bear  investigation.  Write  for  full  description 
and  testimonials,  or  come  to  our  works  and  see  the  machine  in  stock,  we  can  show  it  in  practical  operation  in  works  near  us.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  buy  a  machine  without  investigating  the  Iron  King,  you  are  the  loser.  Address, 


The  IRON  KING 


Established  1890. 
Incorporated  1891. 


Is  Constructed  Entirely 

On  Scientific  Principles. 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Anderson,  Ind. 


•  *  *  SAiZE  THE 


PENNIES.  • 


The  Potts  " 
Mould  Sander. 


^jpHE  only  machine  made  that  will  sand  the 
moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  It 
never  gets  drunk  or  strikes  for  more  wages.  It 
is  sure  and  reliable.  It  will  save  its  cost  in  a  short 
time. 

Every  machine  shipped  on  trial,  if  it  does  not 
do  the  work  we  will  take  out  and  return  at  our 

expense. 


W.  J.  EGGE  &  Co., 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Officb,  317  North  Ninth  St., 
YARD.  COR.  TENTH  ANO  ALLEN  STS. 


Uesars  C.  4  £.  Polls  4  Co.  9 

Gentlemen-  The  Mould  Sander  wo  got  from 
you,  and  used  last  season,  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  We  could  not  do  without  it,  for  be¬ 
fore  we  had  the  Sander,  we  paid  iwo  dollars  a 
day  and  often  found  it  difficult  even  at  thoee 
wages  to  keep  a  hand  at  it  during  the  season. 
Now,  with  the  eander,  we  pay  a  boy  seventy-five 
cents  a  day. 

Yours, 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THIRTY  JVtmiiioHS 

Have  Been  Made  with  One  Machine 
in  Less  Than  Thirty  Months. 


<51 


WEIGHT 
NEARLY  EIGHT 
TONS. 


Not  a  Single  Day’s  Work  Was  Lost  Through  Breakage. 


uiVew  Haven"  Records  Lead. 

Let  us  J Prove  'Them. 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven  Conn 
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RECEIVER’S  SflliE. 

BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  St  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 

Mery  How  on  Hand  win  must  lie  Sold  at  Oogg  : 

Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 

Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power — tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 
Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies— 
side  or  end=cut— any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second-hand  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 
will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 

JNO.  F.  SCANLAN,  Receiver, 

i 

FOP  HOliAH,  mADDEH  &  co., 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 
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THE 

OLD . 

RELIABLE 


Martin  BricK  Machines 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  FIRMS 

IN  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

ARE  NOW  WORKING 

THE  “MARTIN”  MACHINES. 


Each 

and 

Every 

Machine 

is 

Built 

Under 

the 

Personal 

Supervision 

of 

its 

Inventor. 


^  (£>— — <iF 


3- 


We 

Manufacture 

all 

the 

Latest 

and 

Best 

Improved 

Brick 

Machinery 

and 

Supplies. 


3 — 7-  -n  e- 
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The  Henry  Martin  BricK  Machine  Mfg.  Co 


•  •  • 


ESTABLISHED 

1857. 


LAJVCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

•  •  • 

WRITE  US - — 

FOR  ANY  INFORMATION  DESIRED. 


INCORPORATED 

1887. 


THE  “QUAKER” 


Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Hachine. 


Tlte  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  maclpe. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3% 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  fla= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


% 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 


(FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio . 
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PRICE  OF  CHESTER 

Is  a  Brick  Manufacturer  whose  long;  experience  and  success  in  the  “art”  commands  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

He  gave  the  “Monarch”  Machine  the  most  exhaustive  and  critical  tests,  when  he 
first  put  it  in  his  yard.  Below  you  have  the  result  of  his  critical  and  careful  judgment. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 


Gents  : — 


Chester,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1893. 


We  do  not  think  that  the  “Monarch”  Brick  Machine  can  be  beaten  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  where  any  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  on  it.  It  simplicity  of  construction ;  its  workings,  and  the  quality  of  its  work  speak  volumes  in  its 

favor. 

The  pugging  of  the  clay  is  perfect,  and  anyone  desiring  a  machine  had  better  look  over  the  market  well  before 
deciding  against  the  “Monarch.”  Its  working  parts  are  strong,  and  with  usual  care  should  last  very  long,  as  the  journals 


are  well  protected. 

We  speak  highly  of  its  merits  to  our  brickmaking  friends,  and  have  invited  them  to  call  and  see  for  themselves.  We 
have  used  other  machines  and  have  seen  a  number  of  others  at  work,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  “Monarch”  takes  the 
cake.  We  are  not  using  rollers  or  disintegrators,  and  find  that  we  are  getting  as  good  results  as  those  who  do,  but  of 
course  all  clay  cannot  be  worked  as  easily  as  ours. 

In  case  of  stones  the  doors  in  front  act  promptly,  and  have  not  given  us  any  trouble. 

As  a  whole,  you  have  a  great  machine,  and  its  merits  will  work  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  brickmakers 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  our  names  as  reference,  and  callers  will  be  shown  the  machine  with  pleasure. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 


W.  G.  PRICE  &  SON. 


That  we  worked  five  years  developing  the  jiew  principles  in  this 
machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market. 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  at  goodness,  but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  entirely  in  the  mud.  (This  is  the  greatest  point 

ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutel^_eliminatediiiJThis 

means  much.  Reflect  on  its  importance. 

That  it  is  extremely  simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 
Investigate  it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 

:.  GO  AND  SEE  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE  FACTS. 


The  Wellington 

IfearSee  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


jWaehine  Co., 

-  Ohio. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

tliersoiFottflni&nineWiirts 

fl^DE^SOrl,  Ifi £>. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 


The  Chief 

SEPARATOR.^ 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1 %  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 

- - 

PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for*  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  thoroughly  grinds  and  mixes  the  clay.  Its  capacity  is  equal 
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improved  Biick  opd  Tile  inoGpineiy 


THE  DECflTUH  DEADER  fl IpG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smooth  Conical  Roll  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


Complete  Outfits.  Send  for  1893  Catalogue. 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO.s 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving1,  Building  and  Fire  Brick, 
Substantial ,  Simple ,  Practical . 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship . 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


FUG  MILLS  Til  A  T  FUG  TUB  CLAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one.  . 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


IT  WILL  PAY 


address  e.  |VL  ppEESE  &  CO., 


GA.LION,  OHIO. 
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The  Frey=Sheckler  Co., 

Clay  Working  Machinery. 
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Manufacturers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Lianeaster  five., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA  PENN. 


Three]  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- -A.2T3D - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KILN  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  page 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-Second  St.,  BelouU  Ltaneastet*  flve., 

••••  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


(No  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


‘See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


(Mention  the  Clay  Worker 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 

For  Artificial  Dryers  of 


all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.)  ,  ; 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


THF  NFW  flfiaiTPD  horse  power  machine. 
1  lie  lie  11  UUniVCn  -Simple,  Durable  and  reas- 
'  1  onable  in  price.  Capacity 

15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  w,th " 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


>  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  either 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. ' 

FL,I5 TCHI5R  A-  THOMAS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Clay  - worker. 


FLETCHER  &  THOfl AS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmahers  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


Jt^This  riachine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  flilland 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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HANFBS.OP 

iR&TEDM 


of  allkinds  for 

MnuHG  ft  hiking  Machihery 

AND  AU  OTHER  PURPOSES 

fY^OO,  ILHNOIS^'^^ 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 


ATTENTION  BRICKMAKERS! 


Do  not  be  alarmed  by  the 

screeching  of  Wild  Cats 
or  the  howling  of  WOLVES. 


FORHTED  STEEL-  PLHTES  AND  SHEETS 

- USED  FOR - 

CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  RING  PERFORATING  CO., 

pahtprij  opptop  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

“S  '™  HEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  TT.T. 


The  ^ 
Duplex 
Steam 
^  Drier 

is  NO.,... 

INFRINGEflENT. 


Harland  Brick  Co.  have  been  using  it  at  Bernice,  Ill.,  for  eighteen  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Harland  Brick  Co. , 
Shermerville,  Ill.,  twelve  months,  75,000  daily  capacity.  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  six  months,  150,000 
capacity.  J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  four  months,  160,000  capacity,  and  others. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Address,  * 

W.  C.  BYRNE,  Room  67,  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


For  Clay 
Screens 

•#U 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 
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Complete  Triumph  of  the 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS 

- — AT  THE - 

WORLDS  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Pronounced  by  the  judges  on  Brick  Machinery  in  Machinery  Hall  to  be  the 

♦ 

Highest  Type  of  its  Class. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  copy  of  an  award  given  to  us  by  the  judges  on  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  Any  award  or  diploma  that  may  have 
been  given  to  our  competitors  was  granted  on  models  exhibited  in  the  Mining  Building, 
where  tjie  exhibitor  was  absolutely  alone  and  with  no  competition  whatever.  In  Ma¬ 
chinery  Hall  where  full  sized  machines  were  exhibited,  and  the  only  place  where  a  just 
comparison  could  be  made,  our  press  had  everything  its  own  way  and  won  on  all  points 
claimed. 

The  special  judge  on  brick  machinery,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  trade,  rendered  his  de¬ 
cision  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty-four  judges,  and  gave  the  award 
to  the 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS. 

•  •  In  His  Report  no  Other  Award  was  Granted.  •  • 

We  therefore  make  the  emphatic  statement  that  in  Machinery  Hall,  the  only  build¬ 
ing  where  brick  machines  came  into  actual  competition,  the  SIMPSON  was  the  only 
dry  or  semi-dry  brick  machine  that  was  given  an  award  by  the  special  judge  on  brick 
machinery.  His  decision  was  also  APPROVED  and  ADOPTED  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  consisting  of  seventeen  foreign  and  seventeen  American  judges. 

In  addition  to  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  we  are  also  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Full  Brick  Yard  Equipments. 

Estimates  given  on  complete  plants.  For  prices,  terms  and  other  information,  address 


<nr 


\  bn i9  vim,  via.” 


The  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Agents  for  Canada, 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Brantford,  Ont. 


87  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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World  s  Columbian  Exposition 

-X-  -X-  *  -X- 

At  Departmental  Committee  on  Awards, 

MACHINERY  HALL. 


*  -X-  -X-  -X- 

August  30th,  1893. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Jurors  in  that  department,  the  report  on  the  Waterous 
Engine  Works  Co.,  (showing  a  Simpson  5-mold  press)  was  read  and  APPROVED  as 
follows: 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co  ,  No.  6,490  as  follows:  This  exhibit  consists  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  (the  Simpson  Brick  Press)  for  making  brick  by  the  dry  press  process,  good  in  de¬ 
sign,  material  and  workmanship. 

This  machine  shows  an  advancement  in  mechanism  in  regulating  and  reducing  the 
mechanical  difficulties. 


FIRST. 

Its  longer  pressure  forces  partial  cohesion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles.  Longer  is  better  than  stronger  pressure. 

SECOND. 

The  use  of  the  long  lever  with  toggles,  causes  long  even 
pressure  without  excessive  strain  of  parts. 

THIRD. 

The  pressing  strain  is  taken  up  by  two  exposed  steel 
side  bars  and  not  by  the  frame. 

FOURTH. 

The  clay  moves  in  the  mold  during  pressure,  giving 
polish  to  the  product. 

The  brick  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  the 
pressure  is  held  until  the  brick  is  delivered,  insuring  surface 
pol  ish. 

FIFTH. 

The  mechanism  provides  for  exact  thickness  without 


shimming  or  packing,  and  the  modification  of  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  easy  and  quick. 

SIXTH. 

The  discharge  of  the  brick  from  the  mold,  by  the  came 
on  the  master  gear,  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  lifting 
of  the  entire  pressing  mechanism,  together  with  the  green 
brick. 

SEVENTH. 

The  heating  of  the  charge  box. 

EIGHTH. 

The  toggles  work  inward,  thereby  giving  unobstructed 
access  to  the  table  on  which  the  brick  is  delivered,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  pushed  out  and  damaged  by  the 
following  brick. 

NTNTH. 

The  parts  are  accessable  and  changeable  without  delay. 


•x 


For  These  Points  of  Advancement  in  Dry  Press  iTechanism  an  Award 

is  Recommended. 

*  -X-  -X  -x 

The  above  points  of  superiority,  given  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  explains  the  well 
known  fact  that  The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  has  more  successful  and  money  making 
institutions  using  their  machines  than  any  other  dry  press  brick  machinery  concern  in 
existance  Write  us  for  information  and  address, 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

87  and  89  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Clay  - worker. 


THIS  +  PRESS 

IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


FINE  ORNAMENTAL  brick 


OUK  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

COLiUjVTBlfl  JVIA^UFACTU^IjVlG  CO., 

— wc ■« •"<' “"<■  >»“ »■« results. 21W  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS, 


And  is  as  well  the  best  and  most 
unbreakable  Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made.  It  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  other  machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demonstrate.  Those 
wanting  the  best  and  cheapest  dry  press 
brick  machine  now  on  the  market 
should  write  us  for  our  circular  giving 

18  Reasons 


MO 


The  Clay*  W  o  r  k  e  r 
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fi.  0.  U/t?itpey, 


GENERAL  AGENT,  “  \ 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


Refer  to  .  .  . 

Anthony  Ittner,  Pres.  N.  P.  M.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Broadway  Brick  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

America  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
And  many  others. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Clay  -  w  orkrr. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 


-a-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.**- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World. 

*  .  One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines, 


!^T°f  neti^  t0  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desirinp* 
h  un,an,d  most  durab!e  Press  and  finest  product.  ers  aesirmg 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction 
v  our  correspondence  solicited. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN,  Quiney,  Ill. 


T  H 


C  LAY-  VV  ORKER 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine. 


1  Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


SHIS  Press  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes 
six  brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate 
and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  move- 
ments  and  is  tbe  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed 
brick  machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works 
shale  and  all  kinds  of  clay  successfully ;  makes  the  very 
finest  front  and  ornamental  brick,  removing  all  granu¬ 
lation  from  face  cif  same.  It  pre-ses  the  brick  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any  other  press.  It  has 
wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front 
and  ornamental  brick  this  press  is 
unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
come  and  see  us.  Correspondence 
solicited.  For  circulars,  price  and 
other  particulars,  address, 


Room  207  Laclede 
Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
U.  S.  A. 


RossKeller  Brick 
Machine  Co 
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TME  C  LA  Y-WORJCER. 


TRiumPH  OF  THE  BOYD  PRESS 


~~ ADD  THE  HOHORS. 

AWARDED  A  MED  AD  AND  DIDDOMA. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  the  only  American  Brick  Machine 

TO  RECEIVE  A  MeDAL,  DlPLOMA,  OR  OFFICIAL  MENTION  AT 

"fr  f  he  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  -i<0> 


flonon  Block : 

324  Dearborn  Street. 


CHISHOLM  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATEST  ON  THE  MARKET.  J 
ITTLE  IN  APPEARANCE.  \ 

ARGE  IN  RESULTS.  f 

EAST  IN  FIRST  COST.  ^ 

IGHT  IN  COST  OF  OPERATION.  ^ 

t 


•• 


THE  HOOSIER  DRYER  in  addition  to  the  advantages  indicated 
is  constructed  and  operated  in  a  manner  that  enables  us  to 
guarantee  quicker  work  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  any 
other  dryer  now  on  the  market.  By  our  system,  which  is  covered  by 
letter  patents  and  which  does  not  conflict  with  any  former  invention, 
we  can  handle  clays  that  heretofore  have  defied  all  attempts  at  rapid  dry¬ 
ing.  Our  terms  are  reasonable  and  satisfactory  results  are  guaranteed. 

Either  Gas  or  Steam  used  for  Heating. 


THE  BEST  KILN  ON  EARTH 

Is  none  too  good,  and  for  that  reason,  if  yonr  wish  to  improve  your  method  of  burning, 
we  solicit  a  thorough  investigation  of  our  kiln,  which  has  MORE  COMBINED 
POINTS  OF  MERIT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KILN. 

Read  the  following  testimonial,  then  come  and  judge  for  yourself  : 


Messrs.  Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

Belleville,  III. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  29th,  1892. 


seasons, 


Gentlemen  After  using  eight  of  your  170,000  capacity  Patent  Down  and  Up  Draft  Kilns  for  the  best  part  of  two 
ons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  in  use  for  burning  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
its  equal  in  the  market,  or  in  use  to-day.  In  your  kiln,  on  account  of  its  hollow  patent  bag  wall  where  all  other  kilns  that 
I  have  any  knowledge  of,  require  common  brick  to  be  packed  tight  in  order  to  protect  the  pressed  brick,  or  else  have  same 
overburned  at  this  point  and  destroyed  as  pressed  brick,  we  burn  our  most  costly  brick,  being  the  shaped  and  ornamental 
brick.  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  sending  you  unsolicited  this  testimonial  is  accounted  for  in  the  unsatisfactory  results 
we  were  meeting  with  in  drying  off  in  the  beginning  (no  fault  ot  the  kiln  however)  and  I  did  not  want  any  qualifica¬ 
tions' or  explanation  contained  therein.  Since  the  application  and  aid  of  the  exhaust  fan  in  drying  off  our ‘brick  with 
the  escaping  heat  of  a  cooling  kiln,  the  results  are  under  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln 
most  satisfactory  and  complete.  Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  kiln  the  largest  prosperity,  and  the  best  success,  I  remain 


Yours  very  truly, 

For  further  Information  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 


Anthony  Ittner. 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 
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IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION, 

Success  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of  merit . 

. Merit  without  success  is  faith  without  works. 


Here  is  a  page  from  “The  Record.” 


0ffice  °f  SELHA  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


I 

Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  3rd,  1893. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co., 

Rome,  Georgia. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  burned  the  kiln  you  put  in 
for  us  second  time  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 
Each  time  we  burn  your  kiln  we  save  $100  on  fuel  and  $50 
on  labor,  and  in  saving  of  our  arch  brick  and  uniformity 
of  color  throughout  the  kiln  and  large  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  hard  brick,  we  realize  at  least  $200  more  for  the 
350,000  brick,  making  us  $350  saved  each  burn. 

Yours  truly, 

Selma  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


For  further  encouragement  write  us  for  copy  of  “The  Record.”  No  stamp  need  be  sent. 

Brick  Manufacturers,  you  want  results  !  We  give  them  in  the  Record  of  our  Kiln 
for  seven  years  past  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  “Record”  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  all  information  desired,  address, 

H.  B.  MORRISON  db  OO.s 

P.  O.  Box  335.  Rome,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 


He  Eudaiy  Improved  Dorm-Dull  hid. 
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The;  c  l  a  v  -  w  o  e  jk  e  r. 

THE  •  KIL^N  •  OF  *  THE  -  PERIOD, 

THE  “PERFECT  KILN.” 

Sercombe9s  Patent. 

Designed  on  Economic  and  “Common  Sense’’  Lines,  for  Burning  Brick,  &c.,  Lime  and  Cement. 


Patented  in  England,  America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Cape  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
Patents  Applied  for  in  Canada,  Australasian  Colonies,  Russia,  Brazil,  Cape  Colonies,  &c.,  &c. 


THIS  Kiln  is  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  It  costs  much  less  than  a  Hoffman  to  erect.  It  consumes  about  half  as  much  fuel,  and 
as  regards  other  Kilns,  it  saves  80  per  cent,  and  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  fire. 

It  burns  all  hard  Brick  with  2  cwt.  dust  coal  to  the  1,000,  and  gives  no  Waste.  It  will  produce  about  70  per  cent.  Facings,  and  it 
will  effectually  dry  Bricks,  <fcc.,  however  wet,  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers. 

Over  800  firms  in  England,  America,  Canada,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  <fcc.,  have  corresponded  with  us  in  six  months,  showing 
the  need  there  exists  for  such  a  kiln.  A  large  number  of  new  kilns  are  being  erected,  and  many  Hodman’s  and  other  Chamber 
kilns  are  being  converted  to  our  system  in  England.  Three  Hoffman’s  are  being  converted  and  a  new  one  erected  in  Austria  (the 
home  of  Hoffman’s);  also  five  in  America. 


NOTE  WHA.T  THE  USERS  SAY. 


Sample  of  English  Testimonials. 


From  Messrs.  W.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Albion  Brick  ^  From  Messrs.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  &  COMPANY 

Works,  Sileby.  Limited,  Wellington. 


Sileby.  July  14,  1892. 

To  Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  us  how  our  new  kiln  answers.  We  are  ^ 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  work  was  dried  out  we  got  on  splendid-  . 
ly  with  it,  both  as  regards  speed  in  burning,  economy  in  fuel, 
regularity  of  hardness,  and  color  of  goods.  We  have  no  hesita-  < 
tion  in  saying  that  your  Circular  is  absolutely  Within  bounds, 
and  does  not  at  all  go  beyond  the  truth.  We  enclose  you  signed 
agreement  for  second  kiln  (larger  size),  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  drawings  for  same  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully,  WM.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

Third  kiln  now  ordered. 


Patent  Steam  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
Wellington,  Somerset,  February  27,  1892. 
Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren,  Exmouth. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  are  about  to  alter  our  No.  2  Hoffman  Kiln  to 
Sercombe’s  Patent,  and  shall  shortly  alter  another.  We  enclose 
you  cheque  for  the  balance  due  to  you  on  our  No.  1  Kiln  and  full 
amount  for  No.  2. 

[Extract  from  letter  dated  March  1,  1892: — “We  find  it  answers 
our  expectation,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  alter  all  our  other  kilns.] 
Faithfully  yours,  THOMAS  N.  SULLY,  Managing  Director. 

N.  B. — The  balance  referred  to  above  was  retained  in  case  the 
system  was  a  failure.  Third  License  bought  February  23,  1893. 


UNSOLICITED  AMERICAN  TESTIMONY. 

Letter- from,  the  American  Clay-Worker,  of  Indianapolis,  for  February,  1893. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A 

Editor  Clay-  Worker:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  4, 1893. 

J.  M.  Blair  the  president  of  our  company,  together  with  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  recently  visited  the  tire  brick  works  of  the 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  near  Fords,  New  Jersey,  to  inspect  the  operation 
of  burning  fire  brick  in  the  “Perfect  Kiln”  of  Sercombe,  Osman 
<ft  Warren.  This  is  a  “lulu”  on  the  continuous  principle.  It  is  a 
kiln  of  25,000  daily  capacity.  We  were  so  pleased  with  working 
of  the  kiln  and  results  obtained  that  we  purchased  a  yard  right  of  one 
kiln  for  50,000  brick  daily  capacity,  and  will  erect  one  kiln  in  the 
near  future.  We  also  state  from  what  we  saw  that  the  kiln  will 
burn  all  hard  brick  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  fuel  and  labor.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  of  burning  brick  devised  by  man. 
The  brick  we  saw  in  the  kiln  were  evenly  burned  and  hard  from 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  of  chambers.  We  saw  them  draw¬ 
ing  the  burned  brick  in  kiln,  the  brick  burned  in  kiln  stacked  on 


CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

the  yard  and  they  were  all  first-class  fire  brick  and  u  p  to  the  stand- 
ard.  We  are  pleased  with  the  draft  of  the  kiln  and  burner’s 
'  control  of  same.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  heat  generated  from 
drying  off  in  front  chamber  until  it  gradually  increased  in  various 
;  chambers  as  we  walked  back  until  the  white  heat  reached  in  last 
chamber.  The  setting  of  brick  in  chambers  suited  us,  as  there 
;  were  no  fire  marks  on  bricks,  ?nd  the  setting  such  as  will  allow  a 
j  large  per  cent,  of  face  or  front  brick,  a  desideration  heretofore  un- 
:  known  in  a  continuous  kiln.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  our  obser- 
\  vations,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  kiln  was  doing  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  Sercombe,  Osman  <ft  Warren  claim  for  their  “Perfect  Kiln,” 
and  we  think  is  the  best  continuous  kiln  in  operation.  Any  other 
information  cheerfully  given  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 

Your  respectfully,  B.  W.  BLAIR, 

Gener-al  Manager  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH. 

Fulton,  Mo.,  January  25,  1893.  <  your  kiln  will  be  a  success.  I  think  your  kiln  now  being  operated 

Wm  Sercombe  Fords  N.  J.  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  is  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any 

Dear  Sir-— I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  send  us  plans  and  Specifi-  \  kiln.  We  expect  as  soon  as  we  get  this  kiln  completed  to  build 
cations  for  a  No.  2  kiln  of  the  Sercombe  Patent  or  “Perfect  Kiln,”  another  of  the  same  size.  Wishing  you  abundant  success,  I  am, 
remitting  half  the  fee  $437.50.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  :  Very  truly  yours,  L.  U.  NICKELL,  Sec’y., 

your  methods  of  construction  and  operation,  I  am  satisfied  that  i  Fulton  Fire  Brick  and  Mining  Co. 

EROM  CANADA. 

Toronto,  February  28th,  1893. 

Messrs.  Sercombe,  Osman  <fc  Warren. 

Dear  Sirs  -—We  have  visited  your  “Perfect  Kiln”  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  which  was  burning  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
results  were  most  favorable,  and  the  least  we  can  say  about  the  kiln  it  is  fully  equal  to  all  that  you  claim  for  it  in  your  circular 
(Extract.!  *  Yours  truly,  CARROLL,  YICK  <fc  CO. 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Carroll  <fc  Co.  are  erecting  one  kiln,  and  contemplating  erecting  others. 


References  can  be  given  to  over  Forty  first-class  firms  already.  For  further  particulars  please  apply  to 

SERCOOIBE,  OSMAN  &  WARREN, 


Mention  the  Clay-Workkr, 


EX^OUTH,  t>EVOfJ,  E^GIifl^D. 


AGENTS  FOR  CANADA  R.  H.  PYNE  &  00.,  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


W.  H.  KELSO,  President. 


PAUL  BOEHNCKE,  Treasurer. 
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Our  Latest  U.  S.  Patent, 
No.  474,807,  May  17th,  1892. 


BOEHNCKE’S 
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Several  other  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
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V/p  and  Down  Draft 


Continuous  I  Brick  Kiln. 


12  Kilns  in  Operation 
...in  the... 
United  States. 

5  Kilns  in  course  of 
construction 
East  and  West. 


DON’T  LOSE  TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE. 


Inglewood  Works  since  five  years  in  successful  operation  turns  out  97  per  cent,  sewer  brick. 


Beware 

of 

Infringe¬ 

ments. 


1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


— xw  \n\rA\i\\(;iis  oe  the  'kiln.  &qo<x>— 

V 

Eighty  per  cent,  fuel  saved.  One  ton  of  soft  coal  screenings  burns  10,000  brick  near  to  vitrification. 

1  his  Kiln  having  up  and  down  draft  independent  of  each  other,  enables  to  watersmoke  all  parts  of  the 
and  gradually,  and  to  draw  the  heat  to  top  or  bottom  as  desired. 

Very  wet,  green  brick  may  be  set,  provided  they  stand  their  own  weight,  30  high,  and  will  be  entirely 
dry,  hot  air,  without  extra  fuel  or  labor,  before  admitted  to  the  general  run  of  the  Kiln. 

Consequently  an  even  burn  throughout  the  Kiln  will  be  obtained  without  any  difficulties. 

No  fireflashes  on  the  brick. 

A  kiln  of  our  construction  will  stand  with  little  repairs  for  50  years  and  longer. 

The  Kiln  is  most  perfectly  drained. 

Our  Kiln  is  no  experiment.  It  is 


contents  even 
dried  by  pure, 


the  result  of  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inventor  in  building 
and  operating  continuous  kilns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  Boehncke’s  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  is 
perfectly  adaptable  for  burning  of 
Soft  and  Stiff  Mud  Brick, 

Dry  Press  Brick, 

Shape  and  Face  Brick, 

Sewer  and  Paving  Brick, 

Fire  Brick,  Cement  and  Lime. 

Write  for  Circulars  to 

Cenlineia  Brick  Klin  i  Drier  Co., 

Box  3.5,  Centinela,  Cal. 
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COR  very  small  yards  and  where  only  limited  demand  for  finer  ware  is  in  the  market  we 
1  recommend  along  side  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  the  use  of  our  •‘COMMON 

a"'*  D°’"n  Draf'’  ”hlCb  18  VerJ'  Cheap 


A  NTEW  BRICK! _ 

does  not  need  any  extra  fuel  or  labor  in  connection  with  continuous  kilns. 


We  have  also  Boehncke’s  Brick 
Drier,  which  is  very  economical 
8®*Write  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 
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FLOOD  BRO, 

Manufacturer  of 

Machine  and  Hand-Made  Bricks 

Main  Yard:  Old  Front  St. 
and  Nicetown  Lane. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct,  6th,  1893. 
Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co ., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

^  ,  We  are  mu°h  pleased  with  the 
Ian  and  the  Dryer.  Not  one  brick  has  been 
cracked  in  the  process  of  drying,  while  in 
its  operation  we  find  the  Fan  and  Heater 
easily  managed. 

When  we  have  added  the  other  boiler 
required,  we  expect  to  get  40  and  likely 
50  M  daily  from  it.  Very  truly, 

Flood  Bro. 

(The  above  plant  was  sold  quaranteed  to 
dry  30,000  daily.) 


PoN  T  RFAD  THIS 

letter  unless  you  want 
to  learn  of  the  merits  of 
the 

Best  Brick  Dryer 

on  the  market : 


Smith  hot  bust  brick  dryer 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  HUYETT  &  SMITH  M  FG.  CO 

m  OFFICE  &  WORKS :  DETROIT,  JWICH. 


Among- the  many  Brick  Manufacturers  made  happy  by  the  purchase  of  a  HUYETT  & 
SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  HOT  BLAST  BRICK 

DRYER  are  the  following: 


Covington  Improvement  Co.,  Covington,  Va. 

Flood  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gunn  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  Greensburgh,  Pa. 

John  A.  Schmitt,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Montello  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Arthur  Johnson  &  Bro.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Swoyer  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Geo.  A.  Fleming,  Boston,  Pa. 


- ^ - 

For  full  information,  catalogue,  plans  and  references  write 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f  g  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  1,400  Russell  St., 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK,  107  Liberty  Street. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street.  I 
BOSTON,  48  Union  Street,  j 


BRANCHES.... 


,  PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
LONDON,  ENGLAND,  13  Little  Trinity 
Lane,  E.  C. 
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“J^ 


OW  falters  to  its  end  a  wondrous  year, 

Crowned  with  strange  lights  of  glory  and  of  woe, 

Splendors  of  memory,  and  prophetic  glow, 

And  all  that  makes  life  terrible  and  dear.” 


Clayworkers,  true,  have  diverse  fortunes  met, 

But  all  may  profit  by  the  times  gone  by, 

And  when  again  the  New  Year’s  sun  is  set 

May  all  their  deeds  bring  joy  exempt  from  sigh. 


wjk  j-ioliday  I^ejoieii^s 


While  now  in  order,  will  not  deter  the  practical  Brickmaker 
from  considering-  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Indeed,  mature  reflection  before  embarking-  on  the  coming 
business  tide  of  ’94  is  a  preliminary  essential  to  success. 

Possibly,  the  year’s  events  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
wiser  economy,  better  system,  faultless  machinery  and  appliances — 
especia  lly  in  drying — and  now,  while  planning  for  next  season,  it  would 
be  a  profitable  use  of  the  time  required  to  investigate  the  merits  of 

THE  STANDARD  PATENT 

BRICK  DRIER. 

It  is  the  most  improved,  practical  and  economical  Drier  to 
be  found,  and  for  the  moderate  expenditure  needed,  will  prove  a  good, 
paying  investment  ere  the  Holidays  return. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  15.  „ 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


General  Office  and  Salesrooms,  923,  925  W.  flain  Street, 


KV. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Uniteu  States  of  America 


VOL.  XX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1893, 


No  6. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens. 

SHE  history  of  the  religious  archi- 
chitecture  of  Sens  dates  back  to 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  was  constructed 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  lower  and  the  upper  part  is 
a  mixture  of  brick  and  stone.  No  bet¬ 


ter  illustration  could  be  selected  to  show 
what  fine  detail  may  do  for  a  structure. 
The  proportions,  the  general  outlines, 
but  for  the  refinement  of  detail,  would 
give  to  this  building  a  veritable  ware¬ 
house  appearance.  The  plain  surfaces 
below,  the  band  at  the  first  story,  the 
pilasters  of  the  second  story  and  their 
close  connection  with  the  low  cornice 
crowned  by  an  almost  overpowering 
roof,  present  features,  which,  would  have 
made  a  building  that  certainly  would 


not  have  come  down  in  history  to  the 
present  time,  as  one  of  the  great  historic 
monuments  of  France  if  the  detail  had 
not  been  handled  thus  skillfully.  This 
is  the  great  feature  of  this  illustration. 
A  very  ordinary  outline  is  decorated  by 
the  hand  of  the  artist  and  we  have  a 
superb  structure.  There  are  very  few 
buildings  of  to-day  but  which  could  be 
made  beautiful  without  changing  their 
present  outlines  by  a  mere  refinement 
of  detail.  A  study  of  this  illustration 


Ilf  - Jib  ' 
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will  show  exactly  what  is  meant.  The 
moldings  are  happily  conceived  and  del¬ 
icately  executed,  the  surfaces,  at  proper 
intervals,  are  skillfully  treated  by  the 
sculptor.  Beautiful  forms  came  to  his 
mind  and  from  the  ends  of  his  chisel 
they  took  permanent  form  on  the 
building. 

Something  has  been  said  recently,  in 
a  journal  which  gives  consideration  to 
clay  work,  about  the  character  of  the 
decorated  brickwork  furnished  by  the 
establishments  engaged  in  that  business. 
It  speaks  truthfully  of  the  crudeness 
and  commonness  of  most  of  the  molded 
forms  now  so  common.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  turn,  reply  that  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  brick  from  such  designs 
as  are  furnished  them,  and  they  thus 
excuse  themselves.  This  is  not  enough. 
The  manufacturers  of  ornamental  brick 
can  do  better  than  this.  They  can  do 
what  one  establishment  in  the  East  has 
already  done, — employ  artists  to  design 
regular  stock  forms  and  give  to  the 
world  something  of  more  merit  than 
the  ordinary  forms  now  in  vogue.  If 
the  builders  of  the  Palace  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Sens  had  had  to  depend  upon 
the  stock  products  of  our  pressed  brick 
manufacturers,  that  structure  would  not 
have  been  preserved  to  the  people  of  the 
present  day,  with  its  common  outline 
and  its  very  ordinary  features  of  compo¬ 
sition,  crude  details  would  long  since 
have  caused  it  to  be  obliterated.  As  it 
is,  however,  we  have  a  structure  superbly 
decorated  without  an  ugly  line,  and  one 
which  contains  lessons  for  all  ages. 

It  is  upon  this  feature  of  lineness  of 
detail,  elegance  of  decoration,  that  we 
must  depend  for  success  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
American  people  have  structural  forms 
which  are  peculiar  to  them.  We  have 
arranged  our  buildings  in  a  manner 
suited  to  our  peculiar  requirements.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  to  develop  our  own 
American  architecture  is  to  decorate  this 
construction,  to  decorate  these  buildings 
properly.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  be 
careless  in  this  matter,  to  use  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  good  forms  to  hastily  cover  with 
unstudied  details  the  construction  and 
arrangement  which  we  have  so  admira¬ 
bly  worked  out,  we  will  fail  of  the 
proper  individual  result  due  to  the 
efforts  of  our  people.  In  looking  to¬ 
wards  an  American  architecture  some  of 
our  designers  have  undertaken  to  work 
it  out  through  the  introduction  of  indi¬ 
vidual  decorative  features.  A  distinct¬ 
ive  style  in  architecture  has  never  grown 


in  this  way.  The  old  round  arch  gothic 
architecture  had  its  peculiar  form  of 
construction.  Yet  it  was  clothed  with 
many  of  the  Roman  details.  The  details 
of  the  gothic  architecture  departed  from, 
yet  grew  out  of,  certain  of  the  decorative 
features  of  the  round  arch  gothie.  They 
were  yet  more  refined  and  the  result 
correspondingly  satisfactory.  The  archi¬ 


tecture  of  the  renaissance  which  began 
after  the  gothic  structural  forms  had 
lost  their  original  significance  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  original  gothic  with  it} 
while  at  the  same  time  it  resurrected 
certain  of  the  details  of  the  older  Ro¬ 
man  architecture.  We  could  use  deco¬ 
rative  forms  from  this  palace,  work  them 
into  terra  cotta,  surround  our  iron 
work  with  it  and  thus  help  to  make  a 
beautiful  characteristic  American  archi¬ 
tecture.  Changes  in  constructive  forms 
may  come  very  rapidly  through  changes 
in  the  physical  requirements  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  but  changes  in  decorative  forms,  in 


so  far  as  they  come  through  the  origin 
of  new  features,  are  always  slow,  and  the 
movement  from  one  character  of  detail 
to  another  is  gradual.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  originate  much  that  is  new  in 
the  way  of  decorative  forms.  There  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  to  be  had  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
absorbed. 

The  patterns  of  brickwork  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  stone  which  are  here  indicated 
are  worked  out  with  bricks  slightly 


darker  than  those  which  form  the  body 
of  the  wall.  The  result  cf  this  method 
is  clearly  established. 

We  here  give  a  few  of  the  details  o*f 
decoration  which  belong  to  this  palace 
and  trust  that  by  so  doing  we  emphasize 
what  we  mean  in  saying  that  this  struc¬ 
ture  is  lifted  above  the  ordinary  and 
into  the  realms  of  the  truly  beautiful 
through  the  study  and  refinement  of  the 
decorative  forms.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTION. 


PROGRAMME. 

“Farm  Drainage,”  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta, 
Layayette,  Ind. 

“A  Glance  Backward,”  M.  C.  Dawson, 
Rushville. 

“Drainage  of  Marshes,”  Wm.  M.  Whit¬ 
ten,  South  Bend. 

“Drying  and  Burning  Clays,”  Windfall 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Windfall. 

“Manufacture  of  Drain  Tile  and 
Brick,”  F.  E.  Dickinson,  Wolcottville. 

“Burning  Tile,”  W.  E.  Dawson,  Colfax. 

‘Making  Large  Tile,”  Samuel  Cowgill, 
Summittville,  Ind. 

Those  attending  the  Convention  will 
please  get  a  certificate  at  the  .  ticket 
office  where  they  start,  certifying  that 
they  pay  full  fare  coming,  which  will  be 
stamped  if  presented  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  January  3rd  and  4th,  which  will 
entitle  them  to  return  at  one-third  fare. 


The  Convention  of  tile  and  brick- 
makers  and  users  to  be  held  January 
3  and  4  in  this  city  should  be  well  at¬ 
tended.  Those  interested  should  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  others  alike 
interested.  No  one  should  think  for  a 
moment  that  he  has  learned  all  about 
the  business,  and  stay  at  home.  If  such 
an  one  should  come,  he  is  likely  to  find 
that  men  of-  very  modest  pretentions 
have  learned  something  that  is  valuable 
and  by  which  they  may  profit,  which 
they  have  not  dreamed  of. 

Don’t  come  with  the  idea  that  you 
know  it  all,  and  will  keep  what  you 
know,  but  come  with  the  purpose  fully 
fixed  in  your  mind  to  give  and  take  in¬ 
formation. 

Those  who  have  given  their  time  and 
thought  to  the  business  for  a  long  time, 
need  the  recreation  the  change,  of 
thought  and  the  company  of  others  who 
can  and  will  be  helpfull  to  them. 

The  papers  so  far  provided  for,  cover 
important  fields  for  thought  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  will  be  encouraging  to  all  to 
have  a  large  attendance.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  papers  to  be  read : 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  ANJJ  USE  OF 
PAVING  BRICK, 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


HE  generic  term  brick  Includes 
within  Its  meaning  classes  of 
material  of  such  wide  variations 
in  their  particular  qualities  as 
to  need  a  more  definite  classifi¬ 
cation  when  considering  the 
adaptability  of  such  classes  to 
particular  purposes.  So,  when 
we  consider  a  certain  class  of 
this  material  for  street  paving 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  oth¬ 
er  classes  manufactured  for  other 
purposes  and  perhaps  entirely 
unfit  for  this  particular  use. 
These  manifold  qualities  of  brick 
are  due  partially  to  methods  of 
manufacture,  but  more  largely  to  greatly  diver¬ 
sified  qualities  of  the  clay  from  which  the 
brick  are  made. 

OCCURRENCE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLAYS. 

C'ays  may  be  classed  as  to  their  origin  and 
occurrence  as  follows:  (1)  Residuary  clays  re¬ 
sult  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  in  place. 
The  soluble  and  binding  materials  are  leached 
out  and  washed  away  and  leave  the  insoluble 
materials  in  a  more  or  less  divided  form  as 
clay.  This  takes  its  character  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  is  derived,  modified  by  the  action  of 
water.  Some  of  the  purest  clays  are  derived  in 
this  way  from  feldspat.hic  rocks  from  which 
the  alkalies  have  been  leached,  leaving  a  clay 
closely  resembling  kaolin  (pure  clay).  Other 
less  pure  clays  are  derived  from  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  limestone,  sandstone,  etc.;  in  each  case, 
however  the  soluble  constituents  are  almost 
entirely  gone,  leaving  the  insoluble  silicates, 
quartz  grains,  alumina  and  ferric  oxide.  Clays 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  in  Table  1.  are  examples  of  this 
class  of  clays.  (2)  Drift  cl$,ys  are  the  result  of 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  ice  during  the 
glacial  period,  by  which  the  various  formations 
were  ground  up  and  mechanically  transported 
and  redeposited  largely  without  the  aid  of 
water.  These  clays  represent  the  character  of 
t  he  mother  rock  much  more  accurately  than 
those  of  class  1,  as  in  this  case  the  soluble  mat¬ 
ter  is  largely  retained  and  not  leached  out,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  action  of  the  water,  since  their  de¬ 
position.  (3)  Alluvial  clays  are  residuary  and 
drift  clays  rewrought  and  redeposited  by  fluvi¬ 
al  agencies.  (4)  Indurated  clays,  or  argilacious 
rocks  and  shales,  are  formations  resulting 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  earlier  rocks  by 
various  influences  and  their  re-formation  into 
new  strata.  They  have  usually  been  subjected 
to  great  pressure  from  the  superincumbent 
rocks,  to  which  pressure  they  owe  their  physi¬ 
cal  character  to  a  large  extent. 

Of  these  four  classes,  the  residuary  clays 
(class  1)  are  found  wherever  rocks  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  disintegration  have  been  undis¬ 
turbed  by  fluvial  or  drift  influences,  and  are 
hence  found  largely  outside  the  drift  areas. 
The  clays  of  class  2  are  found  within  the  drift 
sheet  and  constitute  the  common  brick  clays 
of  the  Northern  States.  Those  of  class  3  occur 
along  the  various  river  courses ;  while  those  of 
class  4  occur  in  the  many  geological  horizons, 
which  we  may  briefly  summarize  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  oldest  and  lowest  geologi¬ 
cal  horizon:  (a)  In  Utica  slate  as  a  dark  carbo¬ 
naceous  clay  slate,  hard  in  Pennsylvania,  soft 
in  New  York,  sometimes  imbedded  with  im¬ 
pure  limestone,  (b)  In  the  Hudson  river  shale 
as  shales  and  shales  more  or  less  interbedded 
with  limestone  (over  5, 000  feet  thick  in  Penn- 

Abstract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Engineering  Congress  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 


sylvania  and  200  feet  thick  in  Illinois),  (c)  In 
the  Salina  (or  Onondaga  salt  group)  as  a  red 
shale  (in  New  York  State,  from  1  to  500  feet 
thick),  (d)  In  the  Devonian  as  the  Marcelius 
shales,  a  black  slate,  somewhat  bituminous. 
As  the  Hamilton  group,  consisting  of  slates, 
shales  and  sandstones,  300  to  700  feet  thick ;  as 
the  Genesee  formation,  the  black  slate  of  the 
west  and  south  ;  as  the  Portage  group,  consist¬ 
ing  of  shales  and  flagstones;  as  the  Chemung 
group,  consisting  of  thin  bedded  shales,  sand¬ 
stones  and  flagstone,  (e)  In  the  Carboniferous 
in  which  are  developed  the  most  extensive 
beds,  of  fireclays,  potters’  clays,  shales,  soap¬ 
stone,  etc.,  interbedded  with  sandstone,  lime¬ 
stone  and  coal,  (f)  In  the  Trlassic,  which  usu¬ 
ally  consists  of  dark  sandstones,  soft  shales  and 
coarse  conglomerate,  (g)  In  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary,  which  consists  of  earthy  forma¬ 
tions  of  sand  and  clays. 

Of  the  deposits  of  clay  above  named,  the 
clays  from  the  carboniferous  period  are  most 
widely  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 


brick.  At  Cojumbus,  Ohio,  the  Devonian 
shales,,  or  the  product  of  their  disintegration, 
is  utilized,  while  at  Syracuse  the  Saiina  shale 
is  found  available.  Some  few  drift  clays  are 
also  successfully  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
fair  quality  of  paving  brick,  notably  at  Deca¬ 
tur,  Jacksonville  and  Urbana,  in  Illinois.  A 
mixture  of  drift  clay  and  carboniferous  clay  is 
utilized  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  carboniferous  deposits 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  also  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  drift  area.  It  also  shows  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  pavirrg  brick  factories 
and  the  principal  cities  which  are  now  using 
this  material  for  paving  within  the  territory 
shown. 

CHARACTER  OF  CLAYS. 

As  may  be  judged  from  its  wide  occurence 
and  manifold  compositions,  clay  varies  widely 
in  its  extreme  characters ;  but  all  materials  to 
be  classed  as  clays  must  have  certain  constitu¬ 
ents  in  common.  The  essential  ingredient  is  a 


hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  known  as  kaolin, 
which,  according  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  is  com¬ 
posed  of : 


Bilica .  46.3 

Alumina .  39.8 

Water .  13.9 


100.00 

This  may  be  considered  a  pure  clay,  and  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  nature.  To  this  is 
commonly  added  in  varying  quantities,  silica, 
lime,  magnesia,  ferric  oxide,  potash  and  soda. 
The  presence  of  these  substances,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  impurities, of  clay,  and  the 
physical  •condition  under  which  they  exist, 
cause  the  wide  variation  in  the  clays  them¬ 
selves  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufac¬ 
tured  product  made  therefrom. 

CHARACTER  DUE  TO  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Pure  alumina  will  resist  the  highest  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  blast  furnace,  in  which  crystalline 
(quartz  silica)  will  be  only  slightly  affected, 
both  being  practically  infusible.  Alumina 


shrinks,  warps  and  cracks  greatly  in  idrying 
but  gives  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  to  the 
clay  and  strength  to  the  product.  Hilica  pre¬ 
vents  cracking  and  distorting,  the  more  silica 
being  present  the  less  the  shrinkage,  But  the 
more  silica  the  less  plasticity  and  adhesiveness 
of  the  clay  and  the  less  strength  and  greater 
brittleness.  Lime  and  magnesia,  while  infusi¬ 
ble  in  themselves  or  with  alumina,  fuse  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  silica,  as  do  also  sever¬ 
al  other  common  ingredients  of  clay,  and  form 
a  “vitrified  brick.” 

It- is  found  that  potash  has  the  most  active 
fluxing  effect  on  clay,  after  which  follow  soda, 
lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  in  the  order  named. 
To  “vitrify,”  a  clay  should  contain  at  least  3 
percent,  potash,  or  3%  per  cent,  of  soda,  or  5 
per  cent,  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  8  per  cent, 
won,  or  a  combined  proportion  of  any  or  all  of 
these  fluxes  equal  to  these  amounts.  An  ap¬ 
preciable  less  amount  of  these  fluxing  elements 
will  leave  the  product  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
firebrick,  unvitrifled  and  porous,  and,  as  a  rule 
unfit  for  paving  purposes.  A  greater  propor- 
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tion  than  above  (specified  is  desirable,  and  will 
make  the  clay  more  easily  vitrified  at  a  less 
heat,  and  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  its 
economic  manufacture,  as  a  lower  heat  and 
consequently  less  fuel  will  be  required  in  its 
burning.  Too  great  an  amount  of  these  fluxes, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  three  times  the  quan¬ 
tities  above  mentioned,  will  render  the  clay 
hard  to  handle  on  account  of  great  fusibility. 
According  to  Richter,  lime  and  magnesia  are 
more  active  fluxing  agents  than  potash  and 
soda,  but  his  conclusions  do  not  agree  with 
American  experience.  The  presence  of  lime  or 
magnesia  in  a  paving  brick  in  reasonable 
quantities  is  not  believed  by  the  writer  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  brick  if  it  exists  in  a  finely 
divided  state  and  is  intimately  commingled 
with  the  other  constituents,  so  that  a  silicate 
of  lime  or  magnesia  will  be  formed  in  the  burn¬ 
ing.  The  Milwaukee  building  brick  is  one  of 
the  best  of  common  brick,  and  it  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  lime,  and  Portland  cement 
contains  often  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  of  lime. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  lime  exists  in  close 
chemical  or  physical  union  with  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  material. 

Iron  in  considerable  quantities  has  a  fluxing 
effect  with  silica  and  to  this  extent  cements  it 
together  and  gives  it  strength.  It  is  not  the 
most  valuable  of  constituents  in  this  regard, 
however,  and  its  presence  is  not  essential  to  a 
first-class  paving  brick.  Iron,  when  present,  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  hydrous  peroxide  or 
protoxide  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  color.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  burning,  the  water  of  crystalization  is 
expelled  and  the  iron  takes  the  form  of  the  red 
peroxide,  giving  its  color  to  the  material  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  present.  Potash  and 
soda  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  oth¬ 
er  constituents  of  clay,  and  their  presence  in 
suitable  quantities  is  desirable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

In  Table  I.  the  analysis  of  various  paving 
brick  clays  are  given  with  that  of  some  other 
noted  clays  for  comparison.  These  analysis 
have  been  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 
CHARACTER  DUE  TO  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 
The  influence  of  physical  condition  is  equal¬ 
ly  important  to  that  of  chemical  character. 


Many  of  the  clays  from  the  older  formations 
have  compressed  and  consolidated  and  form 
slates  and  other  hard  argillaceous  rocks ;  others 
less  compact  form  the  shales,  while  others  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  plastic  form.  There  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  adaptability  for  manufacturing 
use  under  these  varying  conditions,  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  must  be  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  them.  If  a  clay  is  not  found  nat¬ 
urally  in  a  plastic  condition,  it  must  be  reduced 
to  a  finely  divided  state  by  mechanical  means 
before  it  can  be  tempered  and  made  into  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  While  as  previously  noted,  the  fus¬ 
ing  of  clay  depends  on  its  constituents  to  a 
great  extent,  yet  its  physical  condition  also 
modifies  this  quality  largely.  Coarse  clay, 
even  with  considerable  of  the  fluxing  materi¬ 
als,  will  resist  considerable  heat.  The  more 
finely  clay  is  ground  the  more  easily  it  is  vitri¬ 
fied  and  the  tougher,  stronger  and  more  im¬ 
pervious  its  produce  becomes.  Fineness  in 
grain  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  best  paving 
clays. 

The  ingredients  of  the  clay  exist  in  various 
forms  which  affect  the  clay  and  its  product. 
The  uncombined  silica  may  be  more  or  less 
finely  divided  and  its  condition  has  its  effects 
on  the  action  of  the  fluxes.  In  clays  derived 
from  feldspathic  or  micaceous  rocks,  undecom¬ 
posed  feldspars  and  micas  sometimes  occur. 
Lime,  instead  of  being  finely  divided,  may  oc¬ 
cur  as  lumps  or  pebbles,  in  which  condition  it 
will  unite  with  the  other  ingredients  only  on 
its  surface,  the  balance  burning  into  caustic 
lime,  which,  on  exposure,  will  gather  moisture 
and  slack,  disintegrating  and  crumbling  the 
brick.  In  general,  a  clay  which  will  fuse  and 
vitrify,  but  keep  its  shape,  is  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  paving  brick.  Analy¬ 
sis  and  physical  examination  will  point  out 
the  probability  of  the  development  of  certain 
characteristics  in  the  manufactured  product, 
but,  after  all  is  done,  the  only  thorough  test  is 
the  working  of  the  clay  by  suitable  methods 
and  its  proper  burning. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICK. 

The  greatest  diversity,  both  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  chemical  constitution  of  clays,  renders 
the  question  of  method  of  manufacture  a  difti- 
cult  one,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  successful 


utilization  of  one  clay  is  not  wholly  applicable 
to  another.  All  clays  are  improved  by  being 
loosely  thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  some  clays  are  improved  by  thoroughly 
wetting  and  allowing  them  to  lie  for  a  day  or 
more.  The  nearer  homogeneous  and  fine 
grained  a  clay  naturally  occurs,  the  fewer  pro¬ 
cesses  necessary  in  handling  it. 

The  soft  mud  process  is  used  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  being  the  only  place 
familiar  to  the  writer  where  this  process  is 
still  used.  The  dry  press  process  of  brick 
manufacture  has  not  as  yet  come  widely 
into  use  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick, 
although  certain  clays  might  be  worked  by 
this  method,  and  the  writer  understands  that 
some  paving  brick  are  being  made  at  Middle- 
port,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  this  method, 
although  he  has  not  seen  them.  Whatlsknown 
as  the  stiff  mud  process  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  of  its  manufacture. 

The  clay,  if  indurated,  is  first  reduced  to  a 
powder,  usually  by  means  of  the  granulator  or 
dry  pan,  and  then  thoroughly  tempered  in  a 
suitable  pug  mill  before  passing  to  the  brick 
machine.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  clay  is  worked  or  tempered,  the 
more  uniform  and  better  will  be  the  resulting- 
product.  The  auger  machine  has  given  the 
best  satisfaction  in  the  manufacture  of  st.iffmud 
brick,  and  the  machine  makers  of  the  United 
States  have  adopted  this  type  of  machine  al¬ 
most  universally.  On  leaving  the  machine, 
the  brick  manufactured  by  this  process  are  dry 
enough  to  handle,  and  they  are  placed  on 
trucks  or  cars  and  conveyed  at  once  to  the  dry- 
house.  Some  makers  re-press  there  brick  be¬ 
fore  drying,  but  it  is  not  common  practice  at 
present,  although  many  factories  furnish  both 
common  and  re-pressed  paving  brick. 

DRYING. 

Several  systems  of  drying  are  in  successful 
use  among  the  paving  brick  manufacturers: 
(1)  By  a  hot  floor,  which  may  be  produced  by 
furnaces  or  steam  pipes  under  the  floor  over 
which  the  brick  are  hacked  to  dry.  (2)  By 
slatted  floors  under  which  are  steam  piping 


1'ABLE  I. — Showing  Analyses  of  Paving  Brick  Clay  From  Various  Local  rm 


Kaolin . 

Stonebridge,  Eng . 

Mt.  Savage,  Md., ) 
non  plastic.  .  j  — 

Milwaukee  (white! 
brick . j 


Phillipsburg,  N.  J . 


Syracuse,  N.  V . 

Cumberland,  VV.  Va.. 

New  Brighton,  Pa . 

Canton,  O . 

New  Lisbon,  O . 

Middleport,  O . 

Brazil,  Ind . 

Columbus,  O . 

Akron,  O . 


Haydensville,  O . 

Zanesville,  O . 

Robbins,  Tenn . 

Rock  Island,  III . 

Galesburg,  III . 

Ottawa,  Ill . 

Clinton,  la . 

Burlington,  la . 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Leavenworth,  Kan... 


Alum- 

Perox. 

Protox. 

Silica. 

ina. 

of  iron. 

of  iron. 

16.30 

39.80 

67.34 

23.03 

2.03 

50.46 

35.90 

1.50 
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9.75 

2.84 

1.16 

j 

Phos-  i 
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17.38 

6.50 

phor-  j 

j 

US.  1 

l 

0.133  J 
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11.67 
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22.07 

4.53 

67.86 

22.05 

5.61 

67.65 

18.36 

8.34 

64.08 

25.32 

5.44 

71.57 

17.06 

8.34 

1 7.67 

14.77 

3.63 

66.30 

18.62 

9.78 

60.05 

20.00 

6.82 

Mag- 

Water 

ne- 

Pot- 

and 

Lime. 

sia. 

ash. 

Soda.  loss.. 

13.90 

1.38 

1.38 

8.24 

0.13 

0.02 

mi 

mi 

12.74 

3.24 

15.83 

2.16 

0.05 

2.80 

f  and  or- 

1  f  and 

ganic 

I  |  car- 

4.14 

3.15 

-{  mat-  ; 
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ter 

|  acid. 

l  3.42 

7.  J 

L  7.600 

12.74 

0.95 

0.80 

0.80 

1.70 

0.38 

1.34 

1.34 

0.86 

0.36 

2.70 

2.70 

0.80 

1.02 

2.58 

2.58 

0.30 

0.29 

0.63 

0.63 

0.50 

0.58 

0.56 

0.56 

0.38 

0.27 

2.43 

2.43 

0.40 

0.84 

1.89 

1,89 

0.52 

0.45 

1.79 

1.60 

1.95 

72.24 

16.87 

( 

1 

Iron 

0.16 

1 

} 

61.80 

20.76 

8.70 

70.57 

15.19 

7.97 

60.64 

22.84 

6.10 

68.69 

17.95 

7.25 

52.96 

.'13.47 

13.04 

J 

Iron 

l 

t 

4.00 

j 

77.40 

11.74 

8.29 

67.80 

11.55 

4.31 

•)7.10 

23.74 

8.18 

64.37 

19.73 

9.07 

58.45 

21.96 

/ 

Iron 

) 

(  . 

8.43 

) 

I 


0.50 

trace 

1.09 

1.09 

5.14 

1.38 

1.09 

1.44 

1.44- 

0.78 

0.32 

1.15 

1.15 

0.24 

0.75 

3.28 

0.57 

5.00 

0.76 

1.47 

2.83 

2.83 

3.01 

2.91 

1.10 

1.10 

2.74 

0.50 

4.50 

3.00 

1.60 

1.91 

3.76 

0.47 

8.90 

5.32 

2.62 

2.62 

0.53 

1.04 

1.53 

0.87 

7.31 
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1.05 

1.57 

2.00 

2.00 

6.51 

Un¬ 
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Sul¬ 

phur, 

0.8!) 
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Sul¬ 
phur, 

1.95 
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1.02 


1.05 


1.80 
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1(X).00 
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I 

J 


99.910 
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100.00 
100.00 
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100.00 
100.00 
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100.00 
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100.00 

100.00 
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100.17 
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and  over  which  the  brick  are  hacked  to  dry. 
Sometimes  a  modification  of  this  method  is 
used  in  which  the  dry  house  has  racks  from 
fioor  to  celling  on  which  the  brick  are  placed 
for  drying.  (3)  A  system  of  flues  or  tunnels  in¬ 
to  which  the  brick  are  run  on  cars,  which  will 
hold  about  500  brick  each.  These  tunnels  are 
heated  by  means  of  furnaces  or  steam  pipes. 
The  third  method  in  one  of  its  various  forms 
seems  best  adapted  for  handling  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  brick,  as  the  brick  can  usually  be  dried 
in  from  IS  to  36  hours  by  this  method,  where  it 
takes  from  one  to  five  days  on  the  dry  floor 
and  from  five  to  ten  days  if  dried  in  racks. 
The  saving  in  time  and  cost  of  handling  is  also 
considerable.  Outdoor  drying  is  a  method  too 
slow  and  uncertain  for  practical  use  in  hand¬ 
ling  large  quantities  of  brick.  Clays  vary 
greatly  in  the  facilities  with  which  they  may 
be  dried.  Clays  highly  aluminous  must  be 
dried  with  great  care  and  often  very  slowly, 
otherwise  they  warp  and  crack,  while  those 
with  much  silica  will  stand  forced  drying, 
Thorough  drying  greatly  facilities  the  burning 
of  the  brick. 

BURNING. 


There  are  two  methods  used  for  burning 
brick.  The  ordinary  way  in  which  common 
building  brick  are  burned  is  in  the  .up-draft 
or  clamp  kiln.  This  furnishes  good  ordinary 
brick,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  uni¬ 
form  product,  not  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  brick 
in  a  kiln  being  available  for  “pavers.”  The 
down  draft  kiln  secures  a  uniform  and  much 


higher  temperature,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
brick,  from  SO  to  90  per  cent,  in  a  well  designed 
and  well  constructed  kiln,  being  suitable  for 
paving  purposes. 

In  burning  brick,  the  fire  must  be  started 
slowly  in  order  to  “water  smoke”  the  brick 


without  cracking  them.  In  the  brick,  as  they 
come  from  the  machine,  there  is  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  water ;  about  50  per  cent,  of  this 
water  is  the  water  of  the  pores,  and  is  removed 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  in  the  drying.  The 
balance  is  lost  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,400 
F.  in  the  burning.  The  loss  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  water  of  the  brick  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  loss  in  weight,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  shrinkagein  the  dimensions  of  the  brick, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


On  leav-  On  leav¬ 
ing  ma-  in  dry- 
chine.  er. 

Weight . 6.4616s  5.7916s 

Length . 8%  ins  Sins 

Breadth . 4  7-16  ins  4  3-16  ins 

Thickness . 2%  ins  234  ins 

Average  of  12  samples. 


Burned 

not  vit-  Vitri- 
rified.  fled. 
5.0816s  5. 0816s 
7%  ins  7%  ins 
3%  ins  8%  ins 
234ins  2  ins 


Slow  firing  is  continued  until  the  smoke 
passing  off  shows  no  further  signs  of  the  water 
smoke  (steam),  after  which  the  fires  are  gradu¬ 
ally  raised  until  the  temperature  throughout 
the  kiln  is  sufficient  to  vitrify  the  brick,  at 
which  point  it  is  held  until  they  reach  the 
proper  point  of  vitrification,  which  is  shown 
by  the  trial  pieces  or  whole  brick  taken  out 
through  inspection  holes  in  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  kiln.  After  this,  the  kiln  is  gradually 
cooled  down  and  the  brick  removed.  Too  rapid 
cooling  is  detrimental, as  the  brick  are  rendered 
very  brittle.  By  slow  cooling  the  brick  are  an¬ 
nealed  and  rendered  tough.  The  burning  oc¬ 
cupies  from  two  to  four  days  for  water-smok¬ 
ing,  from  four  to  six  for  burning  proper,  and 
from  three  to  five  days  for  cooling. 

Table  II.  gives  some  details  of  the  methods 
of  manufacture  as  used  at  different  paving 
brick  factories  in  the  United  States. 


QUALITIES  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

In  all  lines  of  practical  work,  experience  with 
a  given  material  is  the  only  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  determining  the  value  of  its  various 
qualities.  As  in  the  case  of  cement,  stone  and 
wood,  paving  brick  must  be  selected  with  due 
reference  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  traffic  they  are  to  encounter  and  the  char¬ 


TABLE  II.— Showing  Method  of  Manufacturing  Paving  Bricks  Now  in  Practice. 


Geological 

Locality.  Kind  of  Clay.  Origin. 

Fire  clay  and  sur- 

Brazil,  Ind . face  clay  mixed.  Carbonif.  a  drift. 

Decatur,  Ill . Surface  clay.  Drift. 

Bloomington, Ill. .Surface  clay.  Drift. 

Galesburg,  Ill . Shale  clay.  Carbonif. 

Galesburg,  Ill . Shale  clay.  Carbonif. 

Evansville,  Ind. ..Shale  clay.  Carbonif. 

Rock  Island,  Ill. .Shale  clay.  Carbonif. 


Methods  of 
Manufacture. 

(Dry  pan. 

-  Pug  mill. 

(Stiff  mud  mach 
(  Roller  crusher. 
■<  Stiff' mud 
(  machine. 
(  Vertical  pug 

mill. 

(Soft  mud  mach. 
( Dry  pan. 

4  Pug  mill. 

(Stiff  mud  mach. 
(Dry  pan. 

Pug  mill. 
(Stiftmud  mach. 
(  Dry  pan. 

!  Mixer. 

I  Pug  mill, 
i  Stiff'mud  mach . 
(  Dry  pan. 

|  Screen. 

1  Pug  mill. 
(Stiff'mud  mach. 


Method  of 
Drying. 


Character 
of  Kilns. 


On  slat  floor.  Down  draft. 


On  rack  in 
steam  heated 
, )  dry  house. 

| In  yard. 

4  On  cars  in 
drying  tun- 
I  nets. 

4  On  hot  floor 
-heated  by  fur- 
)  naces  below. 

1 

|  Tunnel  dryer. 


Down  draft. 
Up  draft. 

Square 
down  draft. 

Round  and 
square 
down  draft. 

Square 
down  draft. 


Tunnel  dryer. 


Round 
down  draft. 


acter  of  the  climate  they  are  to  withstand.  A 
large  percentage  of  clays  are  undoubtedly  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  brick  suitable  for  country 
roads,  light  suburban  travel  and  residence 
streets  of  towns  and  cities.  From  many  can 
be  made  brick  which  will  withstand  the  mod¬ 
erate  traffic  of  the  smaller  cities  of  from  30,000 
to  .50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief 
that  clays  can  be  found  which,  if  properly 
manufactured  and  properly  placed  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  will  outrival  granite  under  the  heaviest 
traffic,  and  some  brick  are  now  made  which  it 
is  believed  would  prove  economical  under  such 
traffic. 

The  color  in  a  brick  is  no  criterion  of  its 
value  as  a  paving  brick  when  comparing 
brick  of  various  makes;  but,  in  inspecting 
brick  from  a  single  factory,  the  color  will  usu¬ 
ally  furnish  a  fairly  safe  guide  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  hardness,  when  the  inspector  is  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  particular  manufacture 
Another  criterion  as  to  the  character  of  any 
single  make  of  brick  is  the  comparative  size. 
As  the  harder  a  brick  is  burned  the  smaller  it 
becomes  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  must  be 
determined  for  each  make  of  brick,  the  undu¬ 
ly  large  brick  may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected 
as  too  soft.  In  general,  a  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses  must  be  homogeneous,  free  from  un¬ 
crushed  or  lumpy  material,  especially  if  such 
material  is  not  united  by  vitrifaction  with  the 
balance  of  the  material  of  the  brick.  Vitrifica¬ 
tion  is  desirable,  but  not  essential,  as  many 
paving  brick,  especially  those  made  in  West 
Virginia,  cannot  be  classed  under  this  head. 
These  are  made  from  clays  very  near  fireclays 
in  character  and  are  giving  very  good  satisfac¬ 
tion,  at  least  under  moderate  traffic. 

In  this  country  the  climate  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  paving  brick  is  used  is  so  severe  that 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  frost  are  the  most 
severe  test  a  paving  brick  must  stand,  especi¬ 
ally  in  streets  of  moderate  traffic.  Hence,  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  such  a  brick  must  be 
that  it  will  not  absorb  a  large  percentage  of 
water.  The  permissible  ratio  of  absorption 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed  at  any  given  percent¬ 
age,  for  it  is  found  that  this  ratio  varies  with 
different  classes  of  brick.  One  class  of  brick, 
which  seems  to  be  uniformily  made  from  clays 
which  approach  near  to  fire  clays  in  character, 
will  admit  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  water  and  still  not 
crumble  through  the  action  of  frost;  while 
others,  if  not  burned  hard  enough  to  render 
them  impervious  to  more  than  2%  to  .3  per  cent, 
will  be  rapidly  disintegrated  by  the  frost.  A 
core  or  lamination  affords  a  seam  where  the 
frost  may  enter  and  is  inadmissible  in  paving 
brick.  Fire  cracks  should  be  limited  in  num¬ 
ber  and  extent.  The  presence  of  lime,  in  itself 
is  not  detrimental  in  limited  quantities,  yet 
this  must  not  exist  as  lime  pebbles,  or  it  will 
render  the  product  entirely  unfit  for  use  by 


disintegrating  and  crumbling  it. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  brick  is  somewhat 
of  an  index  of  its  comparative  value,  as  the 
more  material  contained  in  it,  the  greater  its 
density,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  its  resistance  to  abrasion,  crushing, 
etc.  A  certain  amount  of  toughness  is  desira¬ 
ble  in  a  paving  brick,  to  prevent  splintering 
and  breaking  under  traffic.  This  quality,  the 
writer  believes,  is  at  present  overestimated,  as 
when  laid  in  the  street  a  brick  can  splinter 
only  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  corners  after 
which  the  shape  assumed  is  such  as  to  greatly 
resist  abrasion.  The  brick  must  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  transverse  and  crushing  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  all  the  demands  of  traffic  with  a  sufficient 
factor  of  safety.  Further  than  this  these  qual¬ 
ities  are  of  little  material  value. 

TESTING  THE  MATERIAL. 

In  making  tests  for  relative  qualities  of  brick, 
nothing  will  take  the  place  of  experience.  A 
few  general  suggestions,  however,  for  making 
ready  tests,  such  as  are  now  in  use,  are  offered 
-with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  servicea¬ 
ble.  The  test  for  crushing  strength  is  believed 
by  the  writer  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  unless 
in  comparison  of  the  value  of  high-grade  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  The  test  is  difficult  of  application, 
requiring  expensive  machinery:  and  unless 
carefully  made  by  skillful  observers,  under 
definite  given  conditions,  the  results  are  very 
uncertain  and  unreliable.  The  transverse 
strength  can  be  determined  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy  than  the  crushing  strength;  it  also  repre¬ 
sents  both  the  compressive  and  tensile  strength 
of  the  material,  and  is,  therefore,  a  better  test 
of  the  qualities  of  the  brick.  In  testing  for 
ratio  of  absorption  the  brick  should  be  placed 
in  a  drying  oven  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  212°  F.  for  10  hours  or  more  if  they  have 
previously  been  saturated.  They  should  then 
be  weighed,  and  after  the  weight  is  carefully 
determined,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and 
kept  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  60° 
F.,  after  which  they  should  be  taken  out,  the 
surface  water  carefully  removed  and  again 
carefully  weighed.  The  gain  in  weight,  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  original  weight,  will  give  the  ratio  of 
absorption.  The  presence  of  caustic  lime  is 
easily  told  by  immersing  the  brick  from  one  to 
four  days  in  water.  If  caustic  lime  be  present 
it  will  make  its  appearance  by  breaking  or 
cracking  the  brick  or  by  “poppers”  showing  on 
the  surface.  The  specific  gravity  can  be  readily 
determined.  The  test  for  toughness  or  abra¬ 
sive  strength  is  usually  made  in  an  ordinary 
foundry  tumbler.  The  brick  should  be  tested 
a  few  at  a  time, with  about  100  pounds  of  “foun¬ 
dry  shot,”  weighing  not  more  than  34  pound  to 
the  piece.  Heavy  pieces  of  iron  should  not  be 
used  in  this  test,  as  they  break  the  brick  to 
pieces  instead  of  wearing  it.  The  ditteren 
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shapes  of  brick  are  apt  to  make  a  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  wear  during  the  first  half  hour. 
This  is  caused  by  some  brick  being  manufac¬ 
tured  with  rounded  edges  and  some  with 
square  edges;  the  latter,  being  more  easily 
broken  or  abraded,  cause  a  greater  loss  in  the 
material  so  made.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  weighed  after  the  first  half  hour,  and  the 
results  of  the  second  or  third  half  hour  used 
for  comparison. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  large  majority  of  specifications  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick  are  entirely  inadequate.  They  are 
vague  and  often  meaningless.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  each  additional  requirement 
cuts  out  certain  classes  of  brick,  lessens  the 
competition,  and  in  that  way,  and  by  reason  of 
the  extra  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  a  higher 
grade  article,  increases  the  price  of  the  finished 
pavement.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  with 
the  present  demand  for  paving  orick  and  the 
state  of  the  manufacture  in  many  places  where 
factories  have  been  recently  established,  it  will 
often  be  impossible  to  obtain  brick  which  will 
fall  within  the  higher  limit  herein  named 
Hence,  the  engineer  should  assure  himself  of 
the  best  quality  of  brick  which  can  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  his  use,  before 
adopting  specifications  calling  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  grades  of  paving  brick. 

THE  PAVEMENT. 

The  use  of  brick  for  paving  in  the  United 
States  has  been  confined  to  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades,  Its  first  use  was  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va., 
and  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  about  20  years  ago 
From  these  points,  with  their  small  begin¬ 
nings,  its  use  has  spread  until  at  present  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  of  all 
paving  material.  A  discussion  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  brick  paving  would  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  of  all  paving.  This 
material  simply  offers  a  surface  covering, 
smooth  and  even,  but  not  slippery,  durable, 
economical  and  highly  sanitary.  It  must  be 
laid  on  a  foundation  drained  and  prepared  as 
for  all  pavements.  Beyond  this  the  success  of 
the  pavement  depends  on  the  proper  selection 
of  the  material.  With  poor  material  it  will 
prove  a  fai  lure,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  utilize  common  building  brick  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  elsewhere.  With  proper 
material  it  is  an  established  success,  and  is  des¬ 
tined,  with  the  improvement  in  manufacture 
and  the  bettering  and  cheapening  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  thereby,  to  rank  first  in  economy  and 
availability  of  all  paving  material.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  places  it  offers  a  possible  local  indus¬ 
try,  when  the  availability  of  the  local  geologi¬ 
cal  resources  are  better  known  and  appreciated 
and  the  different  methods  of  utilizing 
them  in  manufacturing  are  more  thoroughly 
understood. 

In  first  cost  the  pavement  depends  on  the 
nearness  of  the  manufactories  and  the  local  re¬ 
sources  suitable  for  foundations.  For  light 
traffic  the  fragmentary  materials  (rubble, 
gravel,  sand,  etc.,)  or  sand  with  a  layer  of  brick 
laid  on  their  side,  or  6  inches  of  concrete,  make 
good  foundations,  the  selection  depending  on 
the  local  resources.  For  medium  traffic,  nine 
inches  of  stone  or  gravel, or  six  inches  of  gravel 
or  stone,  with  a  layer  of  brick  laid  on  their 
sides,  bedded  in  sand,  or  six  inches  of  concrete, 
will  give  good  results.  For  heavy  traffic  the 
stone  or  gravel  should  be  at  least  one  foot  in 
thickness,  or  the  concrete  at  least  9  inches.  All 
sub-foundations  which  are  retentive  of  water 
should  be  properly  and  thoroughly  drained. 

In  the  average  city  the  net  work  of  pipes  and 
conduits  laid  below  the  street  surface  is  the 
cause  of  frequent  disturbances  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  which  is  often  the  leading  factor  in  its 
destruction.  The  facility  with  which  pave¬ 
ments  can  be  taken  up  and  replaced  becomes, 
under  such  circumstances,  quite  important. 


In  this,  brick  pavement  is  second  to  none.  The 
brick,  being  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  pan  be 
returned  to  their  places  by  unskilled  labor,  an 
important  point  in  smaller  towns  and  cities. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  fragmentary  foun¬ 
dations  are  used,  and  if  sand  only  is  used  in 
the  joints.  Where  either  coal  tar  or  cement 
grout  is  used  in  the  joints,  the  brick  taken  up 
are  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  clean,  and 
new  material  has  to  be  substituted.  With 
sand  in  the  joints  the  old  material  is  readily 
cleaned,  and  the  sand,  in  two  weeks’  time  after 
laying,  renders  the  pavement  as  impervious  to 
the  seepage  of  surface  waters  as  the  tar  or 
cement. 

The  durability  of  brick  pavements  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  open  to  inquiry,  for  the  limited  time  they 
have  been  in  extensive  use  has  been  too  short 
to  answer  this  from  practical  experience.  The 
destruction  of  a  pavement  results  from  (1)  the 
crushing  by  the  wheel  load;  (2)  the  abrasion  by 
friction  of  passing  vehicles  and  the  slipping  of 
horses’  shoes;  (3)  the  impact  due  to  the  passage 
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of  loads  over  a  rough  surface,  and  the  impact 
from  the  shoes  of  horses.  The  smoothness  of 
brick  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  more 
than  overcome  the  difference  in  abrasive  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  granite.  The  writer  estimates  the 
life  of  first-class  brick  pavements  to  be:  For 
light  traffic,  35  to  50  years;  for  medium  traffic, 
20  to  25  year;  for  heavy  traffic,  10  to  15  years. 
The  smoothness  of  brick  renders  it  free  from 
much  of  the  objectionable  noise  of  the  rougher 
pavements.  Its  freedom  from  decay,  and  its 
non-absorption  of  water  are  sanitary  qualities 
of  considerable  value.  It  produces  little  dust 
of  its  own  and  and  as  it  is  not  retentive  of  mud 
and  dust,  it  can  be  readily  cleaned.  Being 
smooth  without  being  slippery,  it  offers  com¬ 
paratively  little  resistance  to  traction,  while 
affording  a  fair  foothold  for  horses. 

Table  III.  gives  a  concise  statement  of  the 
manner  of  laying  brick  pavements  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
render  the  ordinary  methods  of  utilizing  this 
material  quite  readily  understood. 

AVEMENT  IN  42  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


City.  Years 
use. 

Hartford,  Conn .  % 

Wilmington,  Del...  2)4 
Scranton,  Pa .  5 

Cincinnati,  O. ........  3 

Columbus,  0 . 7 

Dayton,  O . 

Findlay,  0 .  3 

♦ 

Massillon,  O' .  3 

Evansville,  Ind .  3 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind .  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind...  2 

Lafayette,  Ind . 3 

Terre  Haute,  Ind...  -1 

Detroit,  Mich .  3 

Charleston,  W.  Va..22 

Wheeling,  W.  Va...l0 
Mobile,  Ala . 5 

Memphis,  Tenn .  4 

Louisville,  Ky .  1% 

Alton,  Ill .  2 

Bloomington,  Ill.. ..18 

Galesburg,  Ill .  0 

Jacksonville,  Ill .  4 

Ottawa,  Ill . 2 

Peoria,  Ill .  g 

Quincy,  Ill .  0 

Rockford,  Ill .  1  *4 

t 

Rock  Island,  Ill .  4 

Springfield,  Ill .  G 

Kenosha,  Wis .  % 

Burlington,  la .  5 

Clinton,  la .  4 

Cedar  Rapids,  la . 

Council  Bluffs . 4 

Davenport,  la . 5 

Des  Moines,  la . 

Dubuque,  la .  )4 

Keokuk,  la... .  *4 

Omaha,  Neb . 5 

Hannibal,  Mo .  2 

Atchison,  Kan .  5 )4 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark .  3 


in 


Sand. 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
Depth  of 

Foundation.  sand  cush-  Size  of 
ion, ins.  brick  ins. 


Filling  of 
joints. 


Average  cost 
per  sq.  yd. 


Gravel,  sand  or  4  ins.  con 

Crete . . 

6  ins.  concrete . . . 


G  ins.  concrete . 

8  ins.  broken  stone,  4  im 

gravel  or  sand . 

G  ins.  sand . 

G  ins.  concrete . 

G  ins.  broken  stone . 

6  ins.  concrete . 

8  ins.  gravel,  2  ins.  sane 
course  brick  flatwise.... 

8  ins.  broken  stone . 

3)4  ins.  sand  and  tarred 
boards . . 


8  ins.  gravel . 

Sand  and  course 

flatwise . 

G  to  9  ins.  concrete.. 
G  ins.  concrete . 


brick 


G  ins.  broken  stone,  course 

brick  flat . 

2  ins.  cinders,  2  ins.  sand, 

course  brick  flat . 

Gins.sand, course  brick  flat 
G  ins.  cinders,  1  in.  sand, 

course  brick  flat . 

Gins,  sand, course  brick  flat 
6  to  8  ins.  gravel  or  6  ins. 

concrete . 

8  ins.  broken  stone,  2  ins. 

sand.course  of  brick  flat. 
6  ins.  broken  stone,  2  ins. 
sand.  6  inches  broken 
stone,  2  ins.  sand,  course 

brick  flat . 

6  ins.  broken  stone,  2  ins. 
sand.  G  inches  broken 
stone,  2  ins.  sand,  course 

brick  flat . 

G  ins.  cinders . 

G  ins.  concrete  or  broken 

stone . 

6  ins.  broken  stone,  cin¬ 
ders  or  sand,  with  course 

of  brick  flat . 

6  ins.  broken  stone,  with 

sand . 

234  ins.  sand,  course  brick 

fiat.. . . . . 

4  ins.  sand . 

8  ins.  broken  stone,  with 
sand,  Gins,  broken  stone, 
course  brick  flat . . 

4  ins.  sand,  course  brick 

flat . 

G  ins.  concrete . 

5  ins.  broken  stone,  3  ins. 
sand,  course  brick  flat... 

G  ins.  concrete . 

4  ins.  broken  stone,  3  ins. 

sand,  course  brick  flat... 
4ins.sand,  course  brick  flat 
G  ins.  concrete . 


.  ... 

3x4x9 

234x434x834 

Tar 

Sand, tar  or  grout 

$2.75 

2.00 

234x4x8 

Tar  and  sand 

2.10 

3x4x9 

Coal  tar 

2.50 

. 

(  2x4x8  to  1 
l  3  X  4  *4x9  J 

Tar  or  grout 

1.50  to  2.25 

0 

234X334X7)4 

Tar  or  grout 

234x4*4x834 

Coal  tar 

.  2 

Sand  and  tar 

234x434x8*4 

Sand 

1.70 

2 

2)4x4x834 

Sand 

1.55 

234x434x834 

Tar  and  grout 

2.40 

> 

.  1 

Sand 

2 

234*434x8)4 

Grout 

2.25 

1 

2*4X4X83* 

Coal  tar 

2.00 

.  i'. 

;  2x4x8 

Sand 

1.15 

2 

2x4x8  34 

Coh.1  tar 

1.35 

.  ] 

234x4x8 

Sand 

1.50 

... 

2*4X4X834 

Asphalt 

2.78 

2*4x434x8)4 

Coal  tar 

1 .05 

STATES. 

• 

1 

234x334x734 

2.1G 

1 

2*4x334x734 

1.40 

1 

2X334X7*34 

Sand 

1 

4x5x12 

Sand 

1.74 

1 

234x334x7*34 

Sand 

1 

234x334x7% 

Sand 

1.34  to  1.74 

1 

234x334x734 

Sand 

1.05  to  1.40 

... 

2x4x8 

Sand 

1.50 

1 

234x334x734 

Sand 

1 

234x434x834 

Sand 

1.65 

234x334x734 

Sand 

1.35 

1 

234x334x734 

234x4x8 

Sand 

1,61 

234x334x734 

Sand 

1  1.38 
!  1.70 

1 

2)4x334x734 

Sand 

234x334x734 

Sand 

1.69 

1 

2 

234x4x8 

2)4x4x8 

Sand 

Sand 

1.68 

1.95 

1 

2X3%X7% 

Sand 

1 

Sand 

1.65 

2 

2x3%x7% 

Sand 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkeb. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 


No.  82. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


REPRESS  BRICK  FOR  FACING  WALLS. 

[CONTINUED.] 

f\  FTER  the  bricks  are  repressed  and 
taken  to  drying  floor  on  pallets, 
/  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
drying.  The  length  of  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  drying  them  without  damag¬ 
ing  in  any  manner,  how  quickly 
they  may  be  safely  dried,  is  dependent 
on  the  composition  of  the  clay.  They 
may  bear  drying  in  24  to  48  hours  by 
artificial  heat  and  two  to  four 
days  by  natural  process;  this  must 
be  determined  by  practical  test. 

They  should,  however,  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  before  they  go  into 
the  kiln,  being  more  dense  than 
common  brick,  they  are  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  whitewash  in  watersmok¬ 
ing.  To  avoid  any  risk,  have  them 
dry,  and  when  dry,  place  the 
bricks  and  pallets  on  spring 
trucks  and  roll  them  to  the  kiln, 
the  tosser  should  pick  up  one 
brick,  pass  his  hands  over  the 
edges  to  remove  any  little  flanges, 
or  particles  from  the  face,  then 
toss  it  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  resting  on  the  lower  flat 
surface  of  the  brick. 

Now  comes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work,  setting  them 
properly.  The  foundation  of  com¬ 
mon  bricks  on  which  they  rest 
should  be  perfectly  level,  then  set 
first  course  crosswise  of  the  course 
of  common  bricks  on  which 
they  rest,  carefully  setting  the 
best  face  up;  then  set  a  second 
course  on  the  first  facing  them, 
that  is,  one  directly  on  the  other; 
then  a  third  course  upon  the  second  in 
like  manner,  setting  best  face  down; 
then  reverse  fourth  course,  setting  it  at 
right  angles  with  third  course;  then  a 
fifth  and  sixth  course,  one  directly  over 
the  other:  then  reverse  seventh  and 
continue  as  in  first  three  until  as  high 
as  desired.  In  setting  with  common 
bricks  they  can  be  set  six,  nine,  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  courses  high.  They 
can  be  set  in  blocks  two  bricks  square; 
three  over  three;  or  three  bricks 
square,  three  over  three;  or,  if 
bricks  are  too  thick,  they  can 
be  set  three  bricks  square,  eight  over 
three  lengths  each  way,  making  blocks 
of  24  bricks  in  each  course.  The  ac¬ 


companying  diagram  show’s  them  set 
the  latter  way  eight  over  eight  lengths 
and  checkered ;  that  is,  the  ends  of  the 
bricks  in  one  square  or  block 
comes  against  the  sides  of  the  brick  in 
the  adjoining  block.  This  prevents  the 
bricks  from  careening  during  the  burn¬ 
ing  when  settling,  which  they  are  apt  to 
do  unless  braced  on  every  side  in  this 
manner.  The  bricks  may  be  set  two 
high,  then  reversed,  or  three  high,  as 
shown  in  diagram,  or  four  high;  three 
high  is  perhaps  the  golden  mean.  This 
gives  every  brick  one  straight  face,  and 
one-third  of  them  smooth  and  straight 
on  both  faces,  The  setter  should  wear 


setter  should  set  one  brick  directly  over 
the  other,  either  on  sides  or  ends,  if  it 
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slippers  without  heel  pieces.  Carpet 
slippers  are  good;  these  make  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  face  of  the  brick.  The 
sides  of  these  blocks  should  be  kept 
smooth,  so  that  in  settling  one  brick  will 
not  catch  upon  a  projecting  brick  of  the 
adjoining  block  and  be  twisted  out  of 
shape. 

This  diagram  shows  the  brick  set 
three  courses  high,  one  upon  the  other, 
or  facing,  then  reversed,  and  twelve 
courses  high  in  all,  and  eight  bricks 
crosswise,  resting  on  three  lengthwise, 
and  running  full  width  of  kiln  except 
three  lengths  next  each  side  wall,  which 
should  be  common  bricks  to  insure 
uniform  color  of  pressed  brick.  The 


projects  it  will  leave  a  lip  on  the  edge  of 
the  overhanging  brick.  The  importance 
of  proper  setting  can  not  be  over 
estimated.  It  matters  not  how 
well  the  bricks  may  have  been 
made  and  handled  if  they  are  not 
set  properly  they  will  be  badly 
damaged  in  the  burning. 

The  next  process  is  the  burning 
of  the  brick.  Unless  well  burned, 
they  are  worth  no  more  than 
common  brick.  In  burning,  the 
first  thing  is  to  dry  them  slowly. 
Right  here  will  say,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  bricks  under  the  pressed 
brick  must  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  they  are  set.  If  they  are 
set  damp  the  moisture  thrown 
off  from  them  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pressed  brick  in  an 
up-draft  kiln  ;  or,  in  a  down-draft 
kiln,  damp,  common  brick,  set  on 
the  pressed  brick  would  have  a 
similar  effect.  If  pressed  brick 
are  subjected  to  too  high  a  degree 
of  heat  while  watersmoking,  they 
will  whiten,  more  or  less,  on  the 
surface ;  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
them,  or  the  common  brick  near 
them.  So  it  pays  to  avoid  all  risk 
by  taking  sufficient  time  to  expel 
the  moisture,  and  at  no  period  of  this 
process  should  the  heat  be  too  high. 
The  arch  brick  in  the  kiln  should 
never  show  red,  but  be  kept  down 
to  a  black  heat  until  dry.  When 
dry,  increase  heat  gradually  until 
the  settling  heat  is  applied  and  hold 
this  until  finished.  The  pressed  brick 
should  be  heated  uniformly  in  every 
part  before  shrinking  heat  is  applied, 
then  color  of  face  will  be  uniform.  If, 
however,  the  shrinking  heat  is  applied 
to  the  brick  before  it  is  as  hot  in  the 
middle  as  it  is  on  the  surface,  it  will 
shrink  first  on  the  surface.  This  will 
cause  the  bricks  that  face  each  other 
to  part  at  their  outer  edges;  this  allows 
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the  flame  to  come  in  contact  with  face 
of  the  brick  to  whatever  depth  they 
part.  They  vary  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  of  an  inch,  then  we  have 
what  is  termed  a  marginal  border  or 
strike  around  the  face  of  the  brick 
which  ruins  its  appearance.  This  can 
be  entirely  avoided  by  giving  it  time  to 
get  well  heated  to  its  center  before  it  is 
subjected  to  shrinking  heat. 

Then,  again,  the  settling  heat  should 
not  be  applied  until  all  the  bricks,  those 
on  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  courses,  are 
well  heated;  if  this  heat  is  then  re¬ 
tained  the  required  length  of  time,  all 
the  bricks  will  be  uniform  in  color  and 
free  from  marginal  discoloration.  While 
the  bricks  are  settling  or  shrinking,  the 
heat  should  never  be  lowered  in  degree, 
for  if  allowed  to  go  down  it  will  effect 
the  color,  which  will  not  be  as  bright 
as  if  kept  at  uniform  temperature,  when 
the  kiln  is  burned.  Care  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  avoid  rapid  cooling;  this  should 
be  as  gradual  as  the  heating  of  them. 
If  cooled  too  rapidly  the  color  is  affected, 
checks  will  appear  on  the  edges, and  the 
resonance  and  strength  will  be  lessened. 

In  another  article  the  handling  and 
packing  for  shipment  will  be  discussed. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Workkr. 

TALL  CHIMNEYS. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


IN  WRITING  of  chimneys,  in  the 
Clay-Worker  for  Octobor,  page  356, 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Tiffany  says: 

“I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  stack  110 
feet  high,  for  five  down  draft  kilns,  and 
he  says,  ‘There’s  not  a  foot  of  it  for 
sale.’  ” 

Without  wishing  to  speak  unfavorably 
of  tall  chimneys,  I  would  like  to  advance 
the  idea  that  the  size  of  the  opening  in 
a  chimney  is  as  important,  as  the 
length. 

While  this  chimney  with  “Not  a  foot 
for  sale”  was  giving  entire  satisfaction, 
it  might  have  performed  the  same  func¬ 
tions  if  it  had  been  lower  with  a 
greater  sectional  area.  It  was  required 
to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  mixed  gases 
within  a  given  time.  The  amount  that 
any  flue,  pipe  or  orifice  will  discharge 
within  a  given  time  depends  both  upon 
its  sectional  area  and  the  velocity  of  the 
fluid  passing  through. 

Chimneys  for  burning  several  kilns  at 
the  same  time  mustsupply  draft  sufficient 
for  all  that  may  be  attached  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made 


that  the  height  of  the  chimney  must  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  kilns  that 
it  is  to  serve.  In  fact,  experience,  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  testimony  of  practical 
men,  given  in  clayworkers’  conventions, 
and  through  the  Clay-Worker,  both  in 
the  columns  devoted  to  reading  matter 
and  to  advertisements,  all  go  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  statement  made  in  a  former 
article  that  tall  chimneys  are  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  modern,  improved  down  draft 
kilns,  built  of  any  desired  length  or 
capacity,  are,  almost  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  provided  with  a  number  of  low 
flues  or  chimneys  perched  along  the 
walls,  and  the  tall  chimney  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  all. 

ADDING  TO  THE  HEIGHT. 

Many  a  chimney  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  sufficient  capacity  is  thought  to 
be  too  low,  when  it  is  possible,  and  quite 
probable  that  it  is  as  high  as  is  consist¬ 
ent  for  the  best  results  with  its  sectional 
area.  As  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  pos¬ 
sibility  to  enlarge  its  section  without 
practically  building  a  new  chimney,  the 
only  thing  left  to  be  done  is  to  increase 
the  height.  As  this  was  probably  made 
proportional  to  the  sectional  area,  in 
the  first  place  any  addition  that  may  be 
made  at  the  top,  is  manifestly  dispro¬ 
portionate  as  well  as  a  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  designer  that  he  erred  in 
judgment  when  the  chimney  was  built. 
Being  out  of  proportion  to  the  diameter 
the  added  height  can  only  work  at  a 
disadvantage  and  cannot  produce  as 
good  results  as  the  same  length  had  it 
been  added  originally  in  connection 
with  a  proportionately  increased  section¬ 
al  area. 

The  head  producing  the  draft  of  a 
chimney  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
weights  of  the  column  of  heated  air  in 
the  chimney  and  that  of  a  column  of 
the  cool  outside  air  of  equal  height  and 
sectional  area. 

The  difference  in  weights  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  air  is  due  to  their 
difference  in  temperature.  We  find 
three  elements  combining  to  produce 
the  draft,  viz :  the  height,  sectional  area 
and  the  temperature  of  the  column  of 
air  contained  within  the  chimney. 
Either  of  these  may  be  reduced  a 
limited  amount  by  proportionately  in¬ 
creasing  the  others. 

FRICTION. 

One  argument  favoring  the  use  of  low 
chimneys  with  large  sections  is  the 
friction  of  the  gases  upon  the  sides. 


This  is  much  greater  proportionately 
in  long  pipes  and  those  of  small  areas. 

The  principles  of  the  flow  of  liquids 
may  be  applied  without  sensible  error  to 
the  flow  of  gases  in  chimneys  urged  up¬ 
wards  by  the  differences  in  weight,  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  gas 
within. 

The  friction  is  so  great  and  increases 
so  much  with  the  increase  in 
length  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
After  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  ex'- 
periments  with  water  flowing  through 
pipes  of  different  sizes  and  lengths,  the 
two  following  principles  were  estab¬ 
lished: 

1.  “The  discharges  in  given  times 
with  pipes  of  the  same  length,  and  with 
the  same  head  of  water,  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 

2.  “For  pipes  of  different  lengths  and 
of  the  same  diameter,  the  discharge  was 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  lengths.” 

“Couplet,  in  1730,  found  that  a  pipe 
of  stone  or  iron,  600  fathoms  in  length 
and  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  head 
of  12  feet  of  water,  discharged  one-tenth 
of  that  which  would  have  been  obtained 
from  a  simple  orifice.” 

The  force  that  is  applied  in  moving 
the  gases  in  a  chimney  is  very  small  at 
best,  and  care  should  be  excercised  in 
removing  all  difficulties  in  its  way.  The 
obstructions  on  the  grates  and  in  the 
kiln  are  considerable  and  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  chimney. 

Gases  are  practically  perfectly  elastic 
and  without  viscosity,  but  they  still  meet 
with  resistance  by  friction  in  passing 
through  pipes. 

STABILITY. 

The  matter  of  stability  is  one  that 
must  be  considered  in  building  tall 
chimneys.  The  taller  the  chimney  the 
more  substantial  must  be  the  base,  and 
this  involves  greater  expense. 

In  some  places  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may  be  such  that  a  proper  base  for  a 
tall  chimney  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a  great  outlay  of  money. 

The  superimposed  materials  of  high 
structures  entail  a  severe  test  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  foundation  and  lower  parts 
and  require  that  none  but  the  best  of 
materials  sball  be  used.  Very  careful 
work  by  skilled  workmen  is  essential  to 
the  proper  construction  of  tall  chimneys. 
Chimneys  with  unstable  foundations, 
those  built  of  poor  materials  and  by  un¬ 
skilled  mechanics,  are  dangerous  to  life 
and  property,  on  all  sides  within  a  ra- 
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dius  equal  to  their  height,  and  while 
they  stand,  are  a  standing  menace  to  all 
who  come  near. 

,  WIND  AND  STORMS. 

The  effect  of  wind  and  storms  upon 
tall  chimneys  is  something  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  not  posted  in  such 
matters.  The  swaying  of  the  top  of  tall 
brick  chimneys  is  easily  observed  and 
is  sufficient  to  move  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  stack  through  a 
very  considerable  arc. 

This  swaying  tests  the  foundation  on 
different  sides,  calls  into  play  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
.chimney  is  built  and  tries  the  adhesion 
of  the  different  parts. 

TALL  CHIMNEYS  NECESSARY. 

Sometimes  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  tall  chimneys  or 
passages  for  the  discharge  of  fur¬ 
nace  gases  are  necessary.  It  is  well 
known  that  surrounding  objects 
such  as  trees  and  high  buildings, 
often  have  an  injurious  effect  up¬ 
on  the  draft,  and  that  satisfactory 
results  can  only  be  had  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  chimney  above 
them. 

At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  there  are 
several  factories  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

At  this  point  the  bluff"  is  quite 
abrupt  and  the  furnaces  are  so 
close  that  the  draft  would  be  very 
imperfect.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  difficulty, chimneys  have  been 
built  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff' 
and  connected  by  flues  or  air  pas¬ 
sages  with  the  furnaces  below. 

As  an  example  of  a  tall  chim¬ 
ney,  the  one  built  recently  for  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Co.,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  This  one,  according  to 
the  Industrial  World,  “From  the  top 
of  the  granite  foundation  to  the 
cap  is  350  feet ;  the  diameter  at  the  base 
is  30  feet,  at  the  top  21  feet ;  the  flue  is 
11  feet  throughout,  and  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  rests  on  a  solid  granite  foundation, 
55  x  30  x  16  feet  deep.”  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  United 
States. 

COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Chicago,  Jan.  23-27,  1894. 

The  State  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage 
Associations  meet  as  follows : 

Indiana — Indianapolis,  Jan.  3-4,  1894. 

Illinois — Springfield,  Jan.  16-17, 1894. 

Iowa — Des  Moines,  Feb.  7-8, 1894. 

Ohio — Columbus,  Feb.  13-14,  1894. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  BURNING  AND  SETTING. 
Serial  No.  5. 

BY  J.  W.  ORARY,  SR. 

IN  MY  last  article  on  this  subject,  I 
concluded  my  remarks  about  some 
down  draft  kilns,  and  said  that  I 
would  explain  what  I  consider  the 
best  up  draft  kilu.  A  word  more  about 
down  draft  kilns  is  suggested  by  an 
article  in  the  last  Sept.  Clay-Worker, 
written  by  our  very  clear-headed  friend 
and  lucid  writer,  D.  W.  Stookey. 

It  appears  that  a  brother  briekmaker 


having  a  down  draft  kiln,  got  in  inex¬ 
tricable  trouble  about  his  kiln.  He 
kept  up  his  fire  a  long  time,  saw  that  he 
had  a  red  heat  at  the  bottom  of  his  kiln, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  well  burned, 
so  closed  up,  of  course,  pleased  with 
his  down  draft  effort.  He  dreamed  of 
his  nice  red  brick  until  his  kiln  was 
cool  enough  to  open,  when  his  hope  and 
faith  turned  to  sad  disappointment  at 
the  sight  of  a  perfectly  clear,  uniform 
salmon  burn.  Then  the  unfortunate 
brother  wrote  a  letter,  and  wanted  some 
good  authority  to  let  him  know  if  he 
could  safely  burn  his  kiln  over  without 
resetting  it?  Bro.  Stookey  gives  him  a 
very  good  and  intelligent  lesson  on  brick 


burning,  then  advises  him  to  burn  his 
kiln  over  as  it  stood. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  owner  of 
this  kiln  (Mr.  Jos.  Marxer,  of  Millstadt, 
Illinois,)  got  badly  lost  in  his  explora¬ 
tions  of  down  draft  kilns.  He  could 
burn  brick  in  up  draft  kilns,  but  his 
ideas  of  down  draft  kilns  was  all  an 
“iridescent”  dream. 

Mr.  Marxer  has  not  been  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Clay-Worker  for  the  last 
three  months;  if  he  had  been,  he  could 
have  seen  that  any  brick  kiln,  burned 
only  to  soft  or  salmon  brick,  can  be 
successfully  reburned  without  being  re¬ 
set,  provided  the  arches  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  If  Mr.  Marxer  could  have 
seen  the  top  of  his  down  draft 
kiln  as  he  could  have  seen  the 
top  of  an  up  draft  kiln,  he  would 
have  known  what  to  do  and  when 
to  close  his  kiln. 

LOOKING  AT  A  SMALL  UP  DRAFT  KILN 
AS  I  USE  IT. 

I  build  a  “damp”  or  kiln,  about' 
twenty-five  feet  square  inside.  It 
will  have  six  arches,  four  brick 
wide  benches,  (about  3  feet,)  the 
arches  will  be  two  brick  wide  or 
about  17  inches.  The  outside 
benches  will  be  half  the  width 
of  the  inside.  There  will  be  a 
doorsvay  8  feet  wide  at  each  end 
of  the  kiln,  open  from  bottom  to 
top.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  will 
be  three  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
and  eighteen  inches  thick  at  the 
top,  they  will  be  plumb  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  “battered”  by  offsets.  On 
the.  outside  they  will  be  four¬ 
teen  and  one-half  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  There 
will  be  a  hollow  space  l£  inches 
wide,  in  the  center  of  the  walls 
from  the  top  of  the  furnaces  up 
to  the  top  of  the  clamp,  then 
it  will  be  covered  by  “coping”.  In 
building  the  walls,  every  third  course  of 
brick  will  be  a  bond  or  header,  and  at 
the  hollow  space  the  headers  will  be 
four  inches  apart.  The  furnaces  will 
extend  out  eighteen  inches  from  the 
wall  of  the  kiln,  so  that  they  will  be  4$ 
feet  deep  or  nearly  5  feet  from  the  brick 
kiln  to  the  outside  iron  door. 

If  coal  is  to  be  the  fuel,  and  the  clay 
is  fusible,  or  the  kind  that  shrinks  or 
settles  in  burning,  an  ash  pit  should 
be  made  one-third  the  way  across  the 
kiln,  with  suitable  bearings  for  grates. 
The  grates  should  be  thin  ,  and  about 
thirty  inches  long.  The  ash  pits  would 
be  about  thirteen  feet  frem  outside  o* 
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furnace  back  in  kiln,  and  it  should  be 
about  sixteen  inches  deep.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  would  be  a  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  kiln  about  eight  feet 
long  that  would  have  no  grates.  If  soft 
coal  be  used,  it  will  burn  very  well  on 
the  solid  hot  bottom.  If  hard  coal  be 
used,  a  little  wood  can  be  thrown  over 
to  make  all  the  necessary  heat  in  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  kiln,  but  it  will  be  found,  by 
practice,  that  the  middle  of  the  kiln  will 
be  hot  from  the  concentrated  draft 
from  each  side  at  the  middle.  I  have 
tried  grates  all  the  way  through  the 
arches,  and  found  that  I  could  do  as  ef¬ 
fective  burning  with  the  grates  one- 
third  of  the  way  across  the  kiln,  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  firing  and 
in  cleaning  ash  pits. 

Good  iron  doors  are  set  in  furnaces 
with  a  door  for  ash  pits.  If  the  clay  is 
easy  to  settle  these  doors  can  be  closed 
when  the  kiln  is  done  burning,  but  if 
the  clay  is  refractory  and  don’t  fuse,  it 
requires  a  very  great  heat,  and  when  the 
kiln  is  closed,  the  ash  pits  must  be  left 
partly  open  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
heat  will  not  melt  the  grates.  An  ex¬ 
pert  will  see  when  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  ash  pits. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kiln  is 
different  in  several  respects  from  the 
old-fashioned  up  draft  kiln.  The  old 
up  draft  kiln  was  about  thirty  feet  wide 
and  often  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  long. 
There  was  agreatdeal  of  troubleand  labor 
in  getting  the  fires  to  work  regular  and 
uniform  through  the  kiln,  and  “cold 
spots”  would  always  be  found  unless  the 
“watersmoking”  process  was  carefully 
and  expertly  watched  and  attended  to. 

I  have  burned  kilns  of  over  700,000 
brick  (twenty  arches,)  very  wide  and 
long.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  burning 
them  by  my  process,  (which  I  will  fully 
describe  in  closing  this  article),  but  the 
labor  and  trouble  was  much  greater 
than  I  have  in  kilns  of  my  own  con¬ 
struction. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  AND  THEORY  OF  SETTING 
BRICK  IN  MY  KILN. 

A  brick  kiln  properly  set  is,  in  theory, 
a  smoke  stack  of  innumerable,  irregular, 
tortuous  flues,  which, if  aggregated, would 
exceed  fifteen  times  the  area  of  the  doors 
of  the  furnaces.  A  brick  kiln  is  only 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  if  the 
spaces  for  draft  do  not  afford  a  free 


of  an  arch  should  be  a  brick  and  a  half 


or  two  brick  thick.  The  inside  benches 
should  be  four  brick  wide-  The  arches 
should  be  two  brick  wide.  The  bottom 
of  the  kiln  should  be  paved  level  and 
smooth.  The  benches  should  be  set 
zigzag  or,  as  we  say,  skintling.  The 
brick  about  f  of  an  inch  apart,  and  six 
brick  high.  The  top  course  of  benches 
from  which  the  overhangers  are  started, 
should  be  set  close,  but  there  must  be 
no  other  tight  course  in  the  kiln,  except 
the  one  covering  the  closing  of  the 
overhangers;  this  single  course  should 
be  set  tight,  as  it  is  over  the  centre  of 
the  arch,  and  will  tend  to  spread  the 
heat.  Two  binding  courses,  set  open 
and  zigzag,  are  put  on  just  above  the 
overhangers,  then  one  course  set,  run¬ 
ning  across  these  and  set  so  that  five 
brick  will  rest  on  two  courses,  or  about 
one  inch  apart.  On  this  running  or 
transverse  course  the  body  of  the  kiln 
stands. 

The  setter  should  set  up  one  course 
at  a  time,  as  high  as  he  can  reach.  In 
setting  skintling  it  is  the  only  way  to 
set  true  and  fast.  We  can  not  set  skint¬ 
ling  up  in  blocks,  as  we  can  “three  over 
three;”  two  courses  or  more,  of  skintling 
may  be  carried  along  together  one  after 
the  other. 

A  kiln  of  brick  for  up  draft  should  be 
forty  to  forty-five  brick  high,  and  should 
have  a  binding  course  about  half  way 
up,  and  same  at  third  course  from  the 
top.  Care  should  be  taken  to  set  them 
an  inch  apart  and  regular.  Platting  of 
bats  may  be  put  on  top  an  inch  apart. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  MAKE  A  SURE  GOOD 
BURN  OF  THIS  KILN. 

Having  all  things  ready  and  in  good 
condition  to  set  fire  to  this  kiln,  the  fire 
should  be  started  slow  in  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace.  Three  sticks  of  good  wood 
will  do  to  start  with.  Fires  should  be 
started  on  both  sides  of  kiln  at  the  same 
time.  As  soon  as  a  draft  is  had  and  the 
watersmoke  is  seen,  fire  may  be  increased 
until  the  watersmoke  is  near  like  cold 
or  exhausted  steam!  As  soon  as  five  or 
six  feet  of  the  heads  are  dried  off,  the 
fire  in  the  furnaces  should  be  increased 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  when  the  water¬ 
smoke  gets  near  the  middle  of  the  kiln 
the  arches  should  be  brought  to  a  red 
heat  clear  through  ;  this  heat  should  be 
kept  up  steadily,  until  it  can  be  seen  all 
over  the  top  of  the  kiln,  then  the  heat 
in  the  arches  should  be  increased  to  as 


stand  without  fusing.  As  soon  as  a  spot 
begins  to  settle,  cover  it  with  fine  damp 
clay  ;  this  stops  the  heat  from  coming 


out  at  that  spot,  and  forces  it  to  cooler 
places  with  increased  energy.  These 
places  will  soon  begin  to  settle  and  they 
in  turn,  must  be  covered.  So  the  process 
of  covering  with  fine  clay  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  entire  top  of  the  kiln  is 
covered.  If  there  be  a  cold  spot,  the 
fire  and  draft  will  come  up  through  it 
as  soon  as  the  kiln  is  covered  all  around 
it,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  as  well 
settled  and  burned  as  any  part  of  the 
kiln.  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  a 
cold  spot  or  try  to  work  it  out  by  any 
change  of  fires  or  draft  in  furnaces  or 
arches. 

A  UNIFORM,  STEADY  HEAT  SHOULD  BE  KEPT 
IN  ARCHES. 

The  idea  of  letting  in  a  draft  of  air 
at  any  place  in  the  kiln  in  order  to 
force  the  fires  to  some  cold  spot,  or  un¬ 
burnt  place,  is  a  mistake  and  a  positive 
injury,  whether  in  up  draft  or  down 
draft.  The  heat  should  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  at  any  one  point  of  combustion. 
If  in  an  up  draft  kiln  a  change  of  heat 
is  necessary,  it  should  be  effected  by  a 
damper  (fine  clay)  on  top;  if  in  a  down 
draft  kiln,  by  a  damper  at  the  bottom. 

If  an  even,  regular  heat  be  kept  in  the 
arches, the  heat  will  diffuse  itself  through 
the  kiln  according  to  the  dampering  or 
covering  on  top.  As  soon  as  a  spot  is 
covered  with  fine  clay  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  diminished  in  proportion.  Say; 
the  top  of  the  kiln  will  measure  one’ 
hundred  superficial  yards,  a  one  hun-) 
dredth  part  of  the  fuel  is  saved,  while' 
the  maximum  heat  in  the  whole  kiln  is! 

•  .  •  f 

retained,  diffusing  itself  to  points  where^ 
needed,  and  being  deflected  from  points! 
that  are  burned.  Such  points  are  notj 
over  burned,  and  the  heat  is  equalized! 
from  bottom  to  top. 

When  a  kiln  is  burned,  as  I  have  di-[ 
rected,  and  the  entire  topis  covered, the! 
arches  will  keep  to  the  maximum  heat 
with  very  little  fuel.  No  heat  escapes 
only  from  radiation  or  absorption  by 
the  atmosphere.  '  The  heat  should  be 
kept  up  in  the  arches  five  or  six  hours 
after  the  kiln  is  covered  ;  this  makes 
the  heat  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  the  kiln.  It  is  as  hot  at  top, 
just  below  the  covering,  as  it  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  minerals  in  the  clay 
are  well  oxydized  and  the  brick  are 
annealed.  This  annealing  process  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  making  a 
perfect  burn. 

The  reader  will  indulge  my  egotism 
if  I  tell  him  how  and  when  I  first  dis¬ 
covered,  or  rather  evolved  by  experiment, 
the  art  of  annealing  brick.  The  U.  S. 


draft  for  all  the  gases  of  combustion  and 
the  escape  of  watersmoke,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  produce  a  proper  and  sufficient 
heat  to  burn  a  kiln.  The  outside  bench 


high  a  degree  as  the  overhangers  will 
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Custom  House,  in  New  Orleans,  was 
being  built  about  forty-one  years  ago. 
Several  hundred  thousand  brick  was 
wanted  for  the  groined  arches,  compet¬ 
ing  bidders  for  the  contract  to  furnish 
them  was  required  to  furnish  a  strong, 
tough  brick  that  could  be  cut  to  a  fine, 
sharp  edge  without  breaking.  I  was 
called  upon  by  one  of  the  bidders  to  go 
to  his  brick  yard  and  superintend  the 
making  and  burning  of  a  kiln  for  this 
purpose.  I  made  and  burned  a  kiln, 
and  covered  it  so  deep  with  fine  clay 
that  very  little  heat  could  escape  from 
the  top.  It  was  two  weeks  before  it  was 
cool  enough  to  open.  When  all  the 
samples  of  the  bidders  were  tested 
by  an  expert,  in  the  presence  of 
United  States  Engineer,  in  charge, 
the  brick  that  I  had  burned  was 
pronounced  superior  in  all  re¬ 
spects  for  the  work  in  hand,  and 
my  friend  bidder  got  the  contract, 
though  his  bid  was  the  highest.  It 
is  possible  that  I  was  not  the  first 
to  find  out  the  art  of  annealing 
brick,  however  that  may  be,  with 
me  it  is  entirely  original,  and  for 
many  years  I  kept  it  to  myself.  I 
do  not  claim  perfection  as  a  brick- 
maker,  nor  am  I  too  old  to  learn. 

The  possibilities  for  progress  in 
the  clayworking  art  are  yet 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  can  on¬ 
ly  be  developed  by  patient,  per¬ 
sistent  study  and  practice. 

AS  TO  BRICK  KILNS,  I  AM  NOT  WED- 
ED  TO  ANY  SPECIAL  KIND. 

I  have  found  the  up  draft  kiln, 
as  I  use  it,  very  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  I  long  since  thought  of 
a  down  draft  brick  kiln  before  I 
had  ever  heard  of  one,  but  I  did 
not  have  sense  enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  advantage,  so  I  preferred 
to  improve  and  stick  to  the  up 
draft  kiln.  In  this  kiln  we  have  per¬ 
fect  combustion  of  fuel,  we  have 
easy  and  complete  control  of  the 
heat,  we  can  see,  at  a  glance,  just 
where  and  when  it  has  done  its  work, 
then  change  it  at  will,  and  utilize  all  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  be  perfectly 
assured  of  a  good  burn.  As  I  have  said 
in  previous  writings,  I  think  a  kiln  for 
continuous  burning,  can  be  constructed 
to  work  with  the  greatest  economy,  but 
all  the  conditions  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  must  be  favorable,  so  that  the 
kiln  can  be  unceasingly  at  work.  To 
make  it  pay  well,  it  should  run  365  days 
in  a  year,  and  the  brick  should  be  sold 
and  shipped  about  as  fast  as  burned  ; 


they  should  go  direct  from  the  kiln  to 
the  cars  or  boats. 

P.  S. — When  my  young  “Down  draft-’ 
friends  have  done  their  excellent  criti¬ 
cisms  of  my  “Up  draft”  writings,  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  paying  them  my  kind¬ 
est  regards  and  respects. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


f\  FEW  suggestions,  in  regard  to  a 
1^1  course  of  study  for  such  students 
/  as  would  like  to  follow  up  a  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  the  manipulation  and 
burning  of  clays  is  its  chief  feature, 


C.  D.  B.  HOWELL,  Sec’y  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  Chicago. 

seems  in  order  after  reading  Mr.  Cross- 
ley’s  valuable  paper  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Clay- Worker. 

Before  attempting  to  establish  a  school 
merely  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  young 
men,  it  seems  to  me  the  better  way  to 
investigate  the  facilities  in  the  best  of 
our  scientific  schools  for  carrying  out 
just  such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  C.  mentions. 

It  is  plain  that  such  industries,  as  we 
represent,  offer  a  broad  and  rich  field 
for  scientific  men,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  provide  a  course  of 
study  and  practice  which  would  prepare 
men  to  take  responsible  positions  in  it. 

The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive 
way  of  doing  this  is  certainly  the  best 


method  to  adopt  at  the  start,  for  though 
incomplete  and  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory,  it  is  something  which  might  be 
arranged  with  little  difficulty,  and  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  necessary  information  and 
experience  for  designing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  school.  We  want  to  see  the  plan 
in  operation  for  a  few  years  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

This  is  like  building  a  factory,  the 
arrangement  of  which  is  to  be  the  best 
in  every  detail ;  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  many  years  of  experience  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  business,  to  know  from 
practical  observation  how  each  machine 
and  each  department  can  be  made  and 
set  up  so  as  to  be  the  perfection  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  a  most  important  issue  to  the 
coming  generation  of  young  men, 
who  are  soon  to  be  of  us  in  later 
years.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  we, 
who  are  to  be  associated  with 
them,  are  the  only  ones  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  inaug¬ 
urating  such  a  course  of  study 
in  some  city  where  they  may  be 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  many 
problems  which  still  remain  un¬ 
solved. 

All  through  my  college  life, 
which  lasted  five  years,  I  noticed 
one  thing  in  particular,  that  the 
students  gave  little  thought  to  the 
future  but,  as  a  rule,  applied 
themselves  very  closely  to  the 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  idea  that  they  would  have 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  some 
special  line  of  business,  when  they 
got  out  of  school  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  to  them,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  if  they  attained  high 
standing  in  any  studies  they  pur¬ 
sued,  only  success  could  be  their 
reward.  It  never  occurred  to  me  when 
prosecuting  my  studies  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Teclinicology,  or  when  I  was 
teaching  chemistry  there,  that  this 
was  or  would  be  a  field  for  scientific 
men.  The  professors  would  speak 
of,  and  explain  the  mysteries  con¬ 
nected  with  almost  all  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  lectures  and,  as  a 
result  the  students  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  such  lines  of 
manufacture,  as  were  spoken  of  in  lec¬ 
tures  and  about  the  laboratories,  needed 
the  services  of  scientific  men.  But  fewT 
of  the  men  who  hold  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  our  best  schools  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  length,  breadth  and 
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richness  of  our  field  for  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  To  educate  men  so  as  to  be 
both  practically  and  theortically  versed 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  brick,  tile, 
pottery,  etc.,  and  to  be  capable  of  taking 
the  entire  responsibility  of  any  such 
factories,  we  should  have  one  of  our 
prominent  scientific  schools,  with  the 
advice  of  a  committee  of  practical  men 
representing  the  different  trades,  ar¬ 
range  for  the  students  a  course  of  class¬ 
room  and  laboratory  work,  setting  aside 
one  day  in  the  week  for  practical  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  factory  near  at  hand  as  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  There  are  scientific 
schools  located  in  large  cities  where  al¬ 
most  all  the  clay  industries  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

Tt  certainly  seems  as  through  these 
factories,  with  satisfactory  arrangments, 
would  furnish  all  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  necssary  to  the  student,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  work  there  one  full  day  in 
the  week  and  the  scientific  school  give 
him  abundant  knowledge  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  chemistry,  physics,  drawing  and 
perhaps,  living  languages,  assuming  at 
admission  to  the  course,  he  would  be 
be  prepared  to  pass  examinations  in  the 
common  English  branches. 

Charles  Ferry. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CONTINUOUS 
KILN. 

THE  great  developments  which  are 
constantly  being  made  in  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  renders 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  anyone  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  management  of  a  certain 
branch  thereof  should  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  for  such  new  improvements 
that  will,  to  any  material  extent,  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  the  concern. 

This  statement  may  be  justly  applied 
to  the  bricmaker  of  the  present  day,  as 
his  profits  are  generally  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  skill,  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  in  selecting  his  appli¬ 
ances  and  running  his  plant  on  a  true 
economic  basis. 

The  wide-awake,  progressive  brickma- 
ker  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  inventive  skill  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  producing  the  green  brick  ready  for 
the  kiln,  but  here  his  attempt  at  econo¬ 
my  generally  stops.  Not  only  does  he 
waste  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  energy  of  the  fuel,  but  apparently 
he  considers  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
have  a  certain  percent. of  under-burned 
brick  in  his  kiln,  which  he  perhaps  will 


sell  at  cost  to  get  them  ofl  the  yard,  and 
a  large  per  cent,  of  bats  which,  after 
having  cost  fully  as  much  to  produce 
as  the  good  brick,  now  requires  an  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  to  haul  them  to  the 
dump. 

The  next  important  step  to  be  taken 
in  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  burning  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is»not  economy  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  burning  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  be¬ 
cause  the  days  of  ship-shod,  half-done 
work  are  fast  nearing  their  end,  and 
there  is  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  better  work  all  over  the  country. 
Hence  the  one  that  can  produce  the 
best  brick  never  experiences  any  trouble 
in  disposing  of  them  at  a  remunerative 
price. 

To  the  writer’s  mind  it  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  any  material  saving  in 
fuel  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the 
use  of  the  perpetual  or  continuous 
system  of  burning,  but  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  continuous  kiln  to  fulfill  the 
second  and  most  important  requirement 
mentioned,  there  is  a  great  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  American  brickmakers, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of  these 
kilns  erected  in  this  country  have  not 
given  entire  satisfaction.  The  builders 
of  some  of  these  kilns  apparently  have 
ignored  the  most  important  require¬ 
ments  necessary  for  burning  a  good 
brick,  but  the  continuous  kiln  is  being 
perfected  very  rapidly,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  same  will  be 
generally  adopted  for  burning  all  kinds 
of  brick,  from  the  finest  quality  of  front 
brick  or  paving  brick,  down  to  common 
building  brick. 

If  the  Editor  will  afford  me  the  space, 

I  will  try  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  what  I  consider  some  of  the 
essential  elements  that  go  to  make  the 
continuous  kiln  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
brick. 

ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  CONTINU¬ 
OUS  KILN. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  burning 
a  certain  grade  of  brick  of  a  certain  clay 
in  the  ordinary  up  or  down  draft  kiln 
are  soon  learned  by  the  burner;  he 
knows  what  length  of  time,  degree  of 
heat  and  velocity  of  circulation  is  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  different  stages  of 
watersmoking,  burning  and  annealing, 
and  he  knows  also  that  any  material 
deviation  from  these  conditions  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  disastrous  to  the  product, 


and  we  can  mark  it  down  for  granted 
that  in  a  continuous  kiln,  where  these 
processes  are  carried  on  simultaneously, 
provisions  must  be  made  to  meet  these 
varying  conditions  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  kiln  at  the  same  time, 
which  are  attained  periodically’  in  the 
•  ordinary  kilns. 

If  these  plain  facts  were  borne  in 
mind  by  builders  and  operators  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  we  would  not  hear  of  so 
many  lamentable  failures  with  the  kiln, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  a 
good  many  kilns  of  this  type,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  watersmoked  one  day,  brought 
to  red  heat  the  second  day  and  followed 
by  white  heat  the  third.  The  annealing 
course  is  carried  on  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  clay  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  would  produce  a  marketable 
brick  with  such  treatment,  and  it  will 
take  some  time  fora  properly  constructed 
and  operated  kiln  to  remove  the  preju¬ 
dice  that  such  proceedings  have  incul¬ 
cated  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
brickmakers. 

Furthermore,  the  kiln  must  contain 
means  for  regulating  and  equalizing  the 
heat  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and 
especially  the  intense  heat  in  the  finish¬ 
ing  section,  and  I  wish  to  lay  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  manipulation  of  the 
exit  dampers  in  this  type  of  kiln,  which 
hereafter  will  be  demonstrated  as  im¬ 
practical,  but  must  be  accomplished  by 
controlling  and  equalizing  the  volume 
and  temperature  of  the  feed-air,  whether 
it  passes  from  the  cooling  brick  directly 
jnto  the  active  fire,  or  if  it  be  conducted 
to  the  fire  otherwise. 

If  some  means  are  not  provided  for 
controlling  the  feed-air  in  the  continu¬ 
ous  tunnel  kiln,  it  will  enter  in  larger 
volumes  through  certain  channels  and 
of  a  lower  temperature  in  other  chan¬ 
nels,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to 
maintain  an  even  degree  of  heat. 

A  continuous  kiln,  in  order  to  be 
suitable  for  burning  paving  brick,  must 
also  embody  means  for  confining  the 
higher  temperature  on  the  material  for 
a  considerable  time  after  firing  is  ceased 
in  order  to  properly  anneal  or  temper 
the  same;  for  this  reason  the  ordinary 
continuous  tunnel  kiln  is  not  suitable 
for  burning  first-class  pavers,  because  all 
air  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  passes  directly  from  the  cooling 
brick  into  the  burning  sections,  thus 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  hot  fin¬ 
ished  brick  too  quick.  Peter  Young.  j| 
(7 o  Be  Continued.) 
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THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Chicago's  Architectural  Masterpiece, 
Where  the  Briekmakers  Will  Hold 
Their  Next  Annual  Convention. 

E  often  pass  over  great  achieve¬ 
ments  without  thinking  what 
is  really  implied.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  as  a  matter  of  course 
much  of  wrhat  is  set  before  us.  A  true 
regard  for  the  seriousness  of  all  things 
brings  much  more  of  interest  and  value 
to  us  than  comes  from  less  thorough 
and  thoughtful  methods.  Our  N.  B.  M. 
A.  Convention  this  season  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  at  Chicago, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  23.  Avery 
satisfactory  rate  has  been  made  and 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
study  the  great  structure.  Central  in 
this  great  pile  is 
the  Auditorium 
Music  Hall,  seat- 
ing  something 
over  five  thous¬ 
and  people.  This 
Hall  contains  an 
immense  organ 
and  a  stage 
equipment  not 
excelled  by  any 
theatre  in  the 
world.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  pon¬ 
derous  hydraulic 
lifts  which  ele¬ 
vate  or  lower 
various  sections 
of  the  stage  into 
the  po  s  i  t  i  o  n  s 
required  under 
the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  stage 
performance  as 
now  given.  It 
may  be  well  to  know  that  the  stage  is 
arranged  in  sections  so  that  prepara¬ 
tions  can  be  made  for  following  acts  and 
scenes  during  the  performance.  For 
instance,  preparations  in  the  setting  of 
scenery,  and  arrangement  of  furniture 
may  be  made  in  the  lower  section  while 
a  performance  is  going  on  immediately 
above  it.  The  stage  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  great  elevators  each  being,  say, 
three  stories  in  height  and  occupying 
various  sections  of  the  stage  when  viewed 
from  front  to  back.  The  convenience 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  understood 
when  one  stops  to  think  of  the  ordinary 
methods  employed  in  stage  setting  and 
management.  The  acoustics  of  this 


great  room  are  perfect.  The  means  of 
exit  and  entrance  are  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory.  Great  quantities  of  properly 
warmed  air  furnished  to  the  occupants, 
and  as  the  air  becomes  foul  from  breath¬ 
ing  it  is  properly  drawn  from  the  room. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint  this  great 
Auditorium  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
It  is  unique  in  outline,  elegant  and  re¬ 
fined  as  to  detail,  harmonious  and 
beautiful  as  to  color. 

Fronting  on  the  lake  there  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  structure  which  is  devoted 
to  the  Hotel.  Its  popularity  is  so  great 
that  there  has  recently  been  constructed 
across  the  street  from  the  main  building 
an  immense  pile  known  as  the  Auditor¬ 
ium  Annex,  which  is  connected  with 
the  original  structure  by  an  under¬ 
ground  tunnel  that  is  in  itself  awonder- 
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THE  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO. 

ful  piece  of  work.  Passing  down  a  short 
flight  of  marble  steps  one  emerges  into 
a  marble  lined  passage  so  brightly  light¬ 
ed  with  electricity  as  to  be  fairly  dazz¬ 
ling,  and  reminds  the  beholder  of  the 
wonders  of  fairy  land.  It  runs  beneath 
the  street  and  connects  the  great  edifices 
as  closely  and  as  comfortably  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  hall.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
everything  about  the  Hotel  is  fireproof, 
and  that  all  is  done  that  can  be  thought 
of  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  guest.  On  the  main 
floor  as  one  enters  the  office  he  finds  the 
floors,  wall  surfaces  and  ceilings  decora¬ 
ted  with  beautiful  onyx,  richly  colored 
marbles  and  elegant  mosaics.  The  par¬ 
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lors  and  rooms  above  are  beautifully 
furnished  with  splendid  materials,  than 
which  the  world  can  furnish  none  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  cafe  and  restaurant  on 
the  main  floor.  But  the  principal  din¬ 
ing  room  is  at  the  top  of  this  great 
building.  The  ceiling  and  side  walls 
are  formed  by  a  great  barrel  vault.  Al¬ 
together  this  beautiful  room  has  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  resources  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  sculptor  and  the  decorator. 
The  kitchen  of  this  Hotel  is  also  at  the 
top  of  the  building  which  is  a  location 
eminently  suited  to  this  department  of 
the  Hotel.  The  odors  of  cooking  can¬ 
not  permeate  to  other  parts  of  the 
building  and  there  are  found  good  ven¬ 
tilation  and  light  in  a  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  could  not  readily  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  One  of  the  most 

beautiful  rooms 
in  connection 
with  the  Audi¬ 
torium  is  the 
banqueting  hall. 
This  room  was 
an  afterthought. 
After  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Hotel 
the  necessity  for 
such  an  apart¬ 
ment  was  made 
conspicuous,  and 
in  searching  for 
an  available  lo¬ 
cation,  space  be¬ 
tween  the  great 
trusses  over  the 
Auditorium  was 
utilized  for  this 
purpose.  As  so 
often  happens, 
the  accidental 
AMERICAN  PLAN.  was  the  means  of 

develop  ing  a 
unique,  harmonious  and  beautiful  room. 

The  Wabash  Avenue  end  of  this 
building  is  divided  into  offices,  as  is  the 
tower  part  above  the  Auditorium  proper. 
Thus,  within  the  four  main  walls  there 
is  found  a  magnificent  audience  room, 
a  well  equipped  Hotel  which  has  out¬ 
grown  its  present  quarters,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  modern  office  building.  It  is  the 
acme  of  American  enterprise.  Here  is 
a  building,  every  foot  of  which  is  uti¬ 
lized  for  commercial  purposes,  and, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  preserves  in 
the  highest  forms  the  vital  principles  of 
the  best  art.  There  are  few  buildings 
in  the  world  which  stand  for  so  much 
in  variety  of  commercial  purpose,  inge- 
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nuity  of  arrangement,  solidity  of  con¬ 
struction  and  splendid  artistic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mechanical  equipment  of 
this  structure  is  a  marvel  in  itself. 
There  are  numerous  power  plants,  elec¬ 
tric  light  apparatus,  water  supplies,  all 
of  the  highest  and  most  advanced  type 
as  known  and  understood  at  this  time. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  body  of  men  who 
have  shown  such  wonderful  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  advancement  as  have  the 
clay  workers  during  recent  years  should 
hold  their  convention  in  a  building 
which  is  typical  of  the  energetic  and 
indomitable  spirit  of  American  enter¬ 
prise. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

STREET  PAVING  BRICKS. 

5th  Paper. 

BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 

PAVING  BRICK  REQUIRE  MORE  SKILL  THAN 
COMMON  BRICK. 

HE  third  and  last  division  of  this 
subject,  is  that  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture.  This  includes 
the  making,  drying  and  burning  Right 
here  is  where  the  chance  comes  in  for 
skill  and  ability  to  display  themselves. 
With  these  two  qualities  at  the  head, 
a  successful  result  may  be  obtained 
even  with  somewhat  unsuitable  or 
doubtful  clays,  while  with  the  best  of 
clays,  without  this  ability,  failure  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  result.  This  saying  has 
become  trite  and  yet  from  the  oft-recur- 
ing  instances  in  which  its  truth  is  ex¬ 
emplified,  there  is  as  much  need  to  re¬ 
peat  it  as  ever.  A  certain  amount  of 
slip -shod,  rough-and-ready,  rule-of- 
thumb  work  may  be  possible  in  a  com¬ 
mon  building  brick  yard, and  still  it  will 
be  a  successful  institution  (financially), 
but  the  same  kind  of  work  on  a  yard 
devoted  to  street  paving  bricks  exclu¬ 
sively,  would  mean  the  most  absolute 
ruin.  A  common  brick  kiln  may  turn 
out  say  fifty  per  cent,  rough  hard,  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  overburned  arch  bricks,  and 
thirty  per  cent,  salmon,  and  yet  every 
brick  be  sold  and  a  profit  result,  but  the 
paving  brickmaker  must  turn  out  every 
brick  vitrified  and  fit  to  pass  the  inspect¬ 
or,  and  every  brick  that  will  not  pass  is 
a  dead  loss  to  him  unless  he  has  some 
other  outlet  for  them.  Hence  in  the 
paving  brick  line  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  is 
what  counts  a  big  figure  toward  a  suc¬ 
cessful  result. 

HOW  PAVING  BRICK  ARE  MADE. 

The  method  of  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  bricks  is  almost  identical  with  that 


often  employed  for  building  brick.  As 
is  well  known  there  are  three  distinct 
methods  in  use  for  making  bricks,  viz.: 
soft  mud,  stiff  plastic,  and  dry  press. 
Good  paving  bricks  can  be  and  are  made 
by  the  soft  mud  process,  especially  if 
they  be  re-pressed.  The  soft  mud  pro¬ 
cess  includes  both  hand  and  machine 
made.  Hand  made  bricks  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  discussion.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  single  new  paving  brick  plant  in 
the  United  States  started  in  the  last  five 
years  has  adopted  this  method.  Soft 
mud  machines  are  still  used  to  some 
extent,  but  they  belong  to  a  period  that 
is  fast  passing  away.  Bricks  cost  more 
to  make  by  this  process  and  for  paving 
purposes  are  not  any  better  if  as  good  as 
those  made  by  the  stiff  plastic  process. 
The  latter  process  is  the  one  most  large¬ 
ly  adopted  and  so  far  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  the  best.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dry  press  process  has  its  advo¬ 
cates.  Such  however  are  mostly  those 
interested  in  the  sale  of  dry  press  ma¬ 
chines.  As  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
paving  brick  plant  depends  very  largely 
on  the  way  the  bricks  are  made,  it  is 
important  that  this  part  of  the  question 
be  thoroughly  understood.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  which  process  best  produces  the 
essential  characteristics  of  genuine  pav¬ 
ing  bricks,  viz.:  hardness,  strength, 
toughness  and  non-porosity?  In  the 
plastic  process  the  clay  is  ground,  tem¬ 
pered,  pugged,  until  its  natural  plastici¬ 
ty  is  developed,  and  the  whole  clay 
mass  made  homogeneous,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  assists  the  clay  in  vitrifying  be¬ 
fore  a  melting  heat  is  reached.  By  this 
method  a  strong,  tough  brick  is  pro¬ 
duced,  even  before  it  goes  into  the  kiln. 
In  the  dry  press  process  the  clay  is 
ground  fine  but  not  pugged,  it  goes  to 
the  machine  in  a  dry  (or  rather  semi¬ 
dry)  granulated  state  and  the  moulds 
are  filled  with  it  in  this  loose  condition, 
and  under  immense  pressure  is  com¬ 
pactly  formed  into  bricks.  But  here  is 
nothing  toward  the  conditions  wanted 
in  a  paving  brick.  The  natural  plas¬ 
ticity  of  the  clay  is  held  latent,  and  the 
brick  itself  is  simply  an  aggregation  of 
fine  but  separate  particles  of  clay  tight¬ 
ly  pressed  together.  It  has  often  been 
said,  by  writers  or  speakers  on  this  pav¬ 
ing  brick  question,  “Get  all  the  clay  into 
the  brick  that  is  possible.”  This  is  good 
practical  advice,  but  the  condition  in 
which  it  goes  in  is  very  important.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  will  put  more  clay  per  cubic  inch 
into  a  brick  than  any  other,  but  it  is 


not  in  the  condition  to  make  a  sound, 
tough  brick.  Nevertheless  all  this  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  the  stiff-plastic  pro¬ 
cess  would  not  amount  to  anything  if 
dry-press  bricks  gave  the  same  results 
in  the  kiln  that  plastic  made  brick  do. 
But  such  is  not  the  case. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DRY-PRESS  PROCESS. 

The  principle  of  the  dry-press  pro¬ 
cess  gives  the  bricks  an  artificial 
refractoriness,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
that  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  Fire 
brick  makers  have  to  recognize  this 
principle.  In  making  fire  bricks  a 
dense,  plastic  body  very  much  les¬ 
sens  the  refractoriness  of  such  a  brick, 
while  a  granular  body  increases  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  dry  press 
bricks  take  more  fire  to  burn  than  plas¬ 
tic  bricks,  although  the  reason  may  not 
be  so  well  known.  Here  the  object  is  to 
obtain  a  vitrified  body,  and  in  a  dry 
press  brick  (the  principle  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  having,  as  stated,  artificially  in¬ 
creased  its  refractoriness)  a  stronger 
heat  has  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  make 
it  vitrify,  and  here  is  where  the  danger 
comes  in.  It  resists  the  effect  of  the  fire 
until  the  melting  point  is  reached, 
when  its  artificial  refractoriness  vanishes 
and  the  kiln  is  in  eminent  danger  of 
melting  together.  With  plastic  made 
bricks  the  case  is  entirely  different, 
the  principle  of  their  manufacture 
favors  ready  vitrification,  and  this 
begins  to  take  place  before  the  melting 
point  is  reached.  The  makers  of  dry 
press  machines  often  produce  samples 
of  vitrified  bricks  that  are  little  short  of 
perfection,  and  such  samples,  with  the 
persuasive  arguments  of  the  machine 
agent,  have  often  proven  very  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  embryo  brickmaker.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  produce  vitrified 
bricks  by  the  dry  process  when  burned 
in  small  sample  kilns,  but  to  burn 
them  in  commercial  sized  kilns  of  100,- 
000  to  200,000  capacity,  and  vitrify 
them  from  top  to  bottom,  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  In  the  manufacture  of 
paving  bricks  by  the  stiff-plastic  process 
the  clay  should  be  thoroughly  well  pre¬ 
pared.  Shales  and  semi-fire  clays  are 
best  prepared  by  grinding  in  a  dry 
pan  and  tempering  in  wet  pans  or  in  a 
good  pug  mill.  The  former  puts  the 
clay  in  the  bqst  condition,  but  the  pug 
mill  will  do  a  great  deal  more  work  in 
proportion  to  cost  and  space  occupied, 
and  for  many  clays  is  practically  good 
enough.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  is  to  grind  the  clay  very 
fine. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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DON’T  think  much  of  their  brick¬ 
laying”  remarked  a  stubby  man 
in  a  snuff-colored  overcoat  as  he 
viewed  the  remains  of  the  Ford’s  Theatre 
Dsiaster  a  few  weeks  after  the  dreadful 
falling  of  the  floors.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  masons,  as  a  rule,  wear  snuff- 
colored  overcoats.  If  you  see  a  snuff- 
colored  overcoat  ten  blocks  away,  you 
can  be  sure  it  covers  the  anatomy  of  a 
member  of  the  bricklaying  fraternity,  or 
as  they  more  tenderly  call  it,  —  “the 
craft.” 

The  stubby  speaker  turning  about 
disclosed  a  face  that  was  stubby  as  its 
owner  was  stubby,  but  for  all  it  was  a 
jovial  face  and  invited  a  question. 

“And  what  is  the  trouble?”  I  asked. 

With  this  invitation  he  pointed  out 
to  where  a  fracture  disclosed  the  corn- 
positron  of  the  wall,  and  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  bricks.  While  the  wall 
seemed  of  ample  breadth, and  sufficiently 
ponderous  for  the*structure,  the  bonding 
was  not  as  perfect  as  it  should  have  been. 
And  no  better  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  workman’s  remarks  could  there  be 
than  a  crevice  or  two  showing  in  the  re¬ 
maining  walls.  But  “Sh — ,”  said  my  new 
companion  ;  “Let’s  don’t  talk  so  loud, 
that  joung  fellow  is  a  reporter,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  this.” 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  thought  sug- 
gested  by  this  toiler,  I  wandered  away, 
and  shortly  afterwards  toojf  a  look  at 
some  new  houses,  in  the  construction  of 
whi^h  I  was  interested.  They  were  at 
work  upon  the  window  seats  and  door- 
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SOME  TRADE  PHRASES. 

A  window  or  door  opening  may  have 
its  sides  or  interior  parts  so  placed  as  to 
be  at  right  angles-  to  the  remainder  of 
the  wall.  The  name  of  jamb  or  cheek  is 
applied  to  the  construction.  Where 
there  is  a  projecting  portion,  the  inner 
part  alone  is  called  the  jamb,  while  the 
projecting  portion  is  named  the  reveal. 

In  ordinary  work  the  reveal  is  made 
half  a  brick  thick  or  deep.  But  where 
superior  work  is  desired,  it  is  well  to 
make  it  much  deeper,  as  depth  is  the 
valuable  feature  after  a  close  fit.  There 
are  several  types  of  reveals,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  splayed  and  square 
reveals.  As  the  names  indicate,  the 
former  has  a  splayed  form  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  square  recess. 


a 


.  C 


Second  Course 


a  . 
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ways.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
workmen  handled  their  trowels  as  we 
used  to  do.  They  knew  what  a  reveal 
was,  and  one  of  the  workmen  pricked 
up  his  ears  when  I  spoke  of  a  “rybat.” 
His  conversation  showed  what  I  sus¬ 
pected,  that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  for 
that  term  is  the  Scottish  for  reveal,  be¬ 
ing  in  all  liklihood  a  corruption  of  the 
word  rebate. 


First  Cou  rse 


In  Fig.  1,  are  shown  the  two  alternat¬ 
ing  courses  in  a  plain  one  brick  wall. 
In  the  first  course,  a  is  the  reveal  or  off¬ 
set,  and  which  is  square,  b  is  a  three- 
quarter  brick,  and  c  a  bat.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  course  is  made  up  of  headers. 
The  second  course  shows  a  the  reveal, 
which  is  identical  with  the  course  be¬ 
low,  b  a  whole  brick,  and  c  a  half  brick. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  shoulder  of 
the  reveal.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  remainder  of  the  second  course  is 
made  up  of  stretchers,  and  that  the  wall 
is  thoroughly  bonded. 

In  Fig.  2  is  illustrated  a  splayed  re¬ 
veal  as  shown  in  a  wall  a  brick  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  course,  the  reveal  a  is 
made  by-  means  of  a  bat  c,  a  splayed 
closer  b  and  a  splayed  bat  d.  The  sec¬ 
ond  course  is  made  by  means  of  a  half 
closer  b  and  a  splayed  or  rubbed  half 
brick  c. 

An  application  of  the  square  reveal 
occurs  to  me,  and  which  may  illustrate 
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the  utility  of  both.  It  is  in  forming  re¬ 
cesses  at  intervals  in  walls.  For  instance 
in  a  series  of  blind  windows.  In  Fig.  3 
is  shown  the  left  hand  half  of  the  first 
course,  and  the  right  hand  half  of  the 


Drst  Course 


Second  CouRsfc 


second  course.  The  remaining  halves  are 
like  the  portions  shown,  only  reversed. 
a  is  the  reveal,  b  the  recess.  The  con¬ 
struction  recommends  itself  as  admirable 
for  the  purpose.  Nimbus. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK. 


BY  S.  GREEN. 


APPLYING  EXHAUST  STEAM. 

I  I  jITH  the  necessity  for  very  care- 
\XJ  ful  distribution,  and  an  easy 
course,  in  the  use  of  exhaust 
steam,  I  have  been  especially  impressed. 

Some  years  ago,  care  was  taken  by  me, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  and 
fittings,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  possibly 
seem  to  be  somewhat  superfluous  in  the 
view  of  some  pipe  fitters,  yet  the  effort 
met  with  success;  as  it  was  observed  that 
the  condensed  water  and  waste  steam, 
issuing  from  the  fourteen  radiators,  in 
which  about  five  thousand  feet  of  pip¬ 
ing  had  been  used,  was  about  equal  in 
quantity  at  the  many  outlets  from  which 
it  could  freely  escape. 

Since  then,  at  a  brick  yard  where  but 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
manner  of  connecting  the  engine  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  with  the  radiators,  the  details 
having  been  rather  left  with  the  people 
of  the  place,  serious  results  occurred. 

In  use  of  “live”  steam  the  pressure  is 
so  great  that  the  heat  is  forced  to  all  the 
parts  with  comparative  uniformity;  and 
with  exhaust  supply  the  result  is  some¬ 
what  similar,  though  in  lessened  degree, 
because  of  the  lower  pressure,  and  not 
being  restrained  at  the  discharge,  yet, 
as  ordinarily  arranged  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  pressure  needed  to  force  the 
exhaust  to  the  radiators,  and  this  tends 
to  insure  the  supply  to  the  different 
radiators. 

When  the  pipes  are  arranged  as 
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standing  radiators,  with  steep  drainage; 
and  are  supplied  with  an  active  current 
of  air,  and  so  abundantly  that  such  a 
high  degree  of  temperature  cannot  be 
maintained  as  ordinarily;  and  thus  in 
passing  over  the  pipe  surface,  carries  off 
the  heat  more  rapidly  and  receives  the 
supply  of  engine  exhaust  so  readily  as 
to  materially  relieve  the  engine,  the 
pressure  is  very  low,  and  more  care  must 
needs  be  taken  to  divide  and  distribute 
the  supply  of  steam. 

If  two  radiators  are  to  be  supplied,  it 
seems  to  be  important  to  carry  the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  to  a  point  between,  and 
nearly  equal  distance  from  them ,  and 
have  it  enter  the  branch  of  a  T  with 
the  reduced  ends  of  the  “run”  leading 
to  the  radiators  in  opposite  directions; 
and  if  more  are  to  be  supplied,  to  have 
more  branches  arranged  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  equal  distribution  of 
the  very  sensitive  supply  of  steam. 

I  know  of  a  brick  yard  where  a  con¬ 
nection  had  already  been  made  with  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  pipes,  depend¬ 
ing  merely  upon  the  current  created 
from  such  heating,  and  the  pipe  to  the 
radiators  was  of  the  same  diameter  as 
that  of  the  engine  exhaust;  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  heat  could  be  forced  to  the  dryer 
without  creating  serious  obstruction  to 
the  engine. 

When  fans  were  applied  inside  of  the 
dryer  and  occupied  the  car  space  of  one 
of  the  central  tunnels,  not  only  was  the 
drying  effected  in  one  fifth  of  the  time 
before  required,  but  the  radiation  from 
the  pipes  inside  of  the  dryer  was  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  steam  and 
greatly  relieve  the  engine,  though  with 
no  material  change  in  the  former  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pipes. 

So  plainly  was  the  exhaust  steam 
shown  to  be  successfully  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  trial,  that  the  manager  said  he 
wished  to  capture  still  more  Of  the 
escaping  steam,  and  another  pipe  of  the 
same  diameter,  was  connected  with  the 
other  side  of  the  T  from,  and  close  to,  the 
engine,  and  between  it  and  the  back 
pressure  blow-off  valve;  and  twice  the 
.  room  was  thus  provided  for  the  exhaust 
to  flow  from  the  engine. 

A  horizontal  pipe  of  considerable 
length,  should  provide  at  least  half  as 
much  more  conveying  capacity  than 
the  vertical  exhaust  pipe  near  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  manner  of  connecting  the 
second  pipe  supply  to  the  first  radiator 
it  reached,  had  not  received  much  at¬ 
tention,  it  met  a  T  with  the  branch 


leading  directly  to  and  close  by,  the 
standing  radiator  arranged  for  it  to  first 
supply,  and  it  seems  to  take  the  “lion’s 
share,”  and  to  the  exclusion  of  a  similar 
and  more  distant  radiator,  since  erected; 
and  the  result  is,  that  though  the  last 
connected  does  well  with  an  indepen- 
pent  “live”  steam  supply,  it  is  of  but 
little  use  with  such  an  unevenly  distri¬ 
buted  exhaust  steam,  and  free  course 
source. 

The  allowance  for  inlet,  the  runs  of 
pipe  of  the  radiator,  and  the  outlet,  is 
liberal,  even  for  exhaust  steam,  and  yet 
this  very  freedom  proves  to  be  especially 
wasteful  in  connection  with  conditions 
so  favorable  to  the  easy  reception  and 
use  of  engine  exhaust  steam;  as  it  passes 
through  the  nearer  connected  pipes, 
without  being  condensed  beyond  their 
radiating  capacity,  and  to  waste,  while 
those  more  remote  are  not  fully  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  may  seem  rather  strange  that  no 
more  drying  occurs  during  the  10  hour 
day  run,  when  so  much  more  power  is 
used,  and  heat  imparted  in. the  exhaust, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick,  than  at  night  with  so 
little  power  employed.  Bqt  with  the  free 
course  for  exhaust  steam  through  radia¬ 
tors  especially  adopted  for  its  use,  about 
as  much  heat  can  be  obtained  as  when 
“live”  steam  is  employed  and  necessari¬ 
ly  restrained  at  the  outlet  to  prevent 
other  than  the  water  from  escaping;  and 
though  considerable  more  steam  may 
freely  flow  through,  it  does  not  appear 
to  impart  much  more  heat,  and  the 
pressure  is  so  slight,  in  either  case  of 
quantity  supplied,  that  but  little  more 
exhaust  steam  will  be  diverted  or  forced 
to  the  radiators  that  are  but  partially 
employed. 

This  experience  has  been  related  at 
considerable  length,  because  it  proves 
the  exceedingly  low  pressure  existing 
under  favorable  use  of  exhaust  steam; 
and  so  much  more  occasion  for  care  in 
arranging  the  supply  consistent  with 
the  desirable  free  course  provided,  and 
this  matter  seems  to  be  rather  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
pipes  for  the  purpose,  or  not  as  care¬ 
fully  considered  as  its>  requirements  ap¬ 
pear  to  fairly  command,  yet  there  may 
not  be  so  much  occasion  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  generally  applied,  and  especially 
steam  pipe  dryer  people  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  back  pressure  they  experi¬ 
ence  as  objectionable  and  recommend 
the  use  of  live  steam  in  preference;  and 
it,  and  even  some  further  aid,  seems  to 


be  needed  to  develop  fair  capacity  from 
such  dryers.  • 

In  the  accompanying  use  of  fans  in¬ 
side,  the  employment  of  exhaust  steam 
is  strongly  recommended,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  only  case,  where  bricks  are  to 
'be  dried,  not  only  because  its  adapta¬ 
tion  may  be  made  quite  as  effective  as 
“live  steam,  but  so  little  back  pressure 
exists  as  to  not  be  appreciably  indicated 
on  a  steam  gauge  used  to  test,  and 
especially  desirable  is  its  use  to  save  the 
great  amount  of  heat  that  may  otherwise 
go  to  waste. 

The  easy  and  simple  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  herein  noted,  is  to  check  the 
outlets  from  the  radiators  where  a  seri¬ 
ously  wasteful  quantity  of  steam  escapes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  but  little 
steam  issue,  merely  sufficient  to  insure 
the  fair  clearance  of  the  condensed 
water,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  use  of  “live”  steam,  in 
order  that  more  steam  may  be  required 
to  flow  to  the  more  distant,  or  not  as 
easily  supplied  radiators.  But  the  better 
remedy  is  to  see  that  the  engine  exhaust 
pipe  or  pipes,  are  so  arranged  as  to  dis¬ 
tribute  about  the  same  amount  of  steam 
to  all  the  pipes  and  still  retain  the  free 
course  at  the  outlets,  and  when  the 
other  conditions  are  favorable  with  but 
comparatively  little  pipe  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  condensation  and  thus 
loss  occur  from  friction.  The  result  of 
having  the  exhaust  from  the  engine 
completely  reduced.to  condensed  water, 
will  surely  indicate  that  the  heat  has 
been  fairly  ratliated. 


A  GOOD  RECORD. 

THE  following  item  was  clipped  from 
a  Conneticut  local  paper: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  and  Courier . 

Nov.  16  M.  E.  Jacobs  of  Berlin,  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  closed  a  very  successful  season, 
having  made  a  total  of  6,843,000  of  brick,  break¬ 
ing  all  previous  records  with  one  machine.  If 
any  one  in  North  Haven  has  made  any  such 
amount  with  one  machine  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 

This  success  reflects  great  credit  not 
only  upon  Mr.  Jacobs  and  his  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  Fred.  Shares,  but  also  on 
his  whole  operating  force,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  “New  Haven”  Machine,  which 
has  been  his  sole  dependence  for  five 
consecutive  years.  He  has  produced 
more  than  one  million  brick  a  month 
every  month  his  works  have  been  in 
operation. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eighth! Annual  Meeting1  of  ?tlie  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 

To  be  held  at  Chicago,  Ill., 

January  23  to  27,  1894. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

'Gentlemen: — It  has  been  determined 
to  hold  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention 
at  Chicago  beginning  Tuesday,  January 
23,  1894  and  continuing  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

THE  PLACE  OF  MEETING 

Will  be  the  beautiful  Banquet  Hall  in 
the  Auditorium  Hotel.  This  famous 
hostelry  has  also  been  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  headquarters 
for  the  members  and  their  friends  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  Convention. 

THE  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Will  therefore  be  of  the  very  best.  In 
case  of  inclement  weather  the  delegates 
will  not  have  to  brave  the  elements  at 
all,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  leave  the  hotel  unless  they  wish  to  do 
so.  Such  commodious  and  elegant 
quarters  have  never  before  been  obtaina¬ 
ble.  A  uniform  rate  of  $3  a  day  on  the 
American  plan  will  be  made  to  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  friends.  Those  prefer- 
ing  to  stop  on  the  European  plan  will 
be  accommodated  at  $1.50  a  day  where 
two  or  more  room  together.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Auditorium 
these  are  very  favorable  terms.  The 
Auditorium  is  one  of  America’s  largest 
and  finest  hotels.  It  is  so  spacious  and 
so  elegantly  equipped  that  luxurious  en¬ 
tertainment  can  be  afforded  our  entire 
membership. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  over  all  principal  lines. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Chicago,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket  Agent 
stating  that  ticket  has  been  purchased 
at  the  regular  rate.  This  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus 


making  a  two-thirds  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

Those  desiring  certificates  should  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  the  ticket  offices  at 
least  thirty  minutes  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have 
a  blank  certificate,  a  certificate  or  receipt 
for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is 
for  one  first-class  fare  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning 
which  can  not  be  done  if  proper  receipt 
or  certificate  is  not  taken. 

THE  PROGRAMME 

So  far  as  arranged  for  is  as  follows: 

First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M. 
Enrollment  of  New  Members  and  Roll  Call. 
President’s  Annual  Address, 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Report  of  Treasurer, 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

“The  Year’s  Record,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Frank  McAvoy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Note— At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay, 
the  subject  under  consideration  will  be  fully 
discussed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:30  O’clock. 
Annual  Powwow,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Brick  Manufacturers. 

The  following  essays  and  discussions  have 
been  arranged  for. 

“Glazed  Brick.  Their  Origin,  Value  and  Use,” 
Geo.  B.  Ingle,  Chicago,  111. 
“American  Enameled  Brick,” 

Josiah  Miller,  Oaks,  Pa. 
“How  Can  We  Secure  Trained  Help?” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Edward  Orton, 
Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“The  Brickmaker,”  Essay. 

J.  B.  McHose,  Boonsboro,  Iowa. 
“Brickyard  Ethics,”  Essay. 

Donald  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky. 
“Profit  and  Loss  in  Brickmaking,” 

General  discussion,  led  by  a  member  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Exchange. 

“Is  the  Dry  Press  Process  Suitable  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick  ?” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Alex.  Neidring- 
haus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Vitrified  Paving  Brick,” 


“Brickmaking  for  Profit  and  Glory  (?)” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Jos.  Fairhall, 
Grape  Creek,  III. 

“Oil  as  a  Fuel  for  Burning  Brick,”  Address. 

W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburgh,  Ill. 
“Setting  Brick  in  Kilns,” 

General  discussion,  led  by . 

“Progress  of  Brickmaking  in  the  South,” 

Essay  by  A.  S.  Biaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 
“Waste  of  Fuel  in  Drying,  and  Burning,” 

General  discussion,  led  by . 

“The  Dry  Press  vs.  the  Stiff  Clay  Process, 

General  discussion,  led  by  L.  G.  Howard, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Consolidation  as  a  Cure  for  Demoralizing 
Competition,”  Address, 

John  Parry,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“Drying  Brick,” 

General  discussion,  led  by . 

Friday  and  Saturday  will  be  given  up  to  side 
trips  about  Chicago.  Each  visitor  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautiful  souvenir  badge  by  the 
local  committee  on  entertainment. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  ROOM 

Will  be  provided  in  the  hotel  where 
those  desiring  may  display  specimen 
brick — green  or  burned — tile,  etc. 

EVERY  BRICKMAKER  IS  INVITED 

To  join  the  Association  and  it  is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  all  who  can  will  come 
to  the  Convention  and  take  an  active  part 
in  the  effort  to  advance  the  material  in¬ 
terests  of  the  entire  clayworking  craft. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Craftsmen  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association 
or  the  Official  Report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  can  obtain  same  by  addressing 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  requisite 
of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $2.00. 
Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
coming  convention,  but  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  National  Association 
and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  are 
requested  to  send  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Secretary  for  enrollment. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Anthony  Ittner,  President 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


‘IT’S  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS 
NOBODY  GOOD.” 

Janies  Taylor,  who  for  eight  years  past 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Terra  Cotta  Company’s  Works,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  now  enjoying  his  first  sea¬ 
son  of  rest  for  many  years.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  that  he  has  promised  to 
devote  some  of  his  leisure  moments  to 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  papers  for 
the  Clay-Worker.  Our  readers  will  be 
gainers  by  the  operation,  for  Mr.  Taylor 
is  both  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
writer.  His  vacation  will  be  a  short 
one  we  opine,  for  so  thorough  a  work¬ 
man,  one  so  energetic,  practical  and 
skillful,  will  not  long  remain  idle. 


SOMETHING  TO  BE  PROUD  OF. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  : 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  $2.00  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Clay- Worker.  W ith- 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  brick  business) 
and  with  inexperienced  help,  I  made 
brick  and  won  the  “Badge”  over  five 
competitors  in  a  “Show  down,”  and  I 
owe  it  all  to  the  Clay- Worker. 

Linden,  Ind.  W.  B.  Montgomery. 
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BRICK  YARD  SKETCHES. 

In  and  About  Chicago. 

FOR  many  months  past,  Chicagohas 
been  in  the  mouths  of  well  nigh 
every  civilized  people  on  the 
globe,  and  some  who  are  not 
civilized.  Now,  the  eyes  of  the 
brickmaking  craft  of  America  are  turned 
toward  the  Windy  City,  for  soon  the 
enterprising  representatives  of  the  oldest 
industrial  interest  known  to  man,  will 
meet  together  there  in  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

No  other  community  in  the  country 
possesses  more  of  interest  to  clay  workers 
than  does  this  wonderful  city.  The  very 
name  Chicago  has  become  synonymous 
with  enterprise  and  achievement  the 
world  over.  Her  brickmakers  are  noted 
for  these  qualities  and  a  visit  to  a  few  of 
the  many  extensive  plants  in  that  vicinity 
that  usually  run  the  year  round,  will 
enable  one  to  familiarize  himself  with 
all  the  modern  methods  and  appliances 
known  to  the  craft. 

THE  HAYT  AND  ALSIP  CO’S.  BRICK  WORKS. 

It  was  our  pleasure  recently  to  visit 
the  new  plant  of  the  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co., 
in  company  with  the  senior  and  junior 
members  of  the  firm — Mr.  H.  C.  Hayt 
and  C.  D.  B.  Howell,  and  at  the  works 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Frank  Alsip,  Sr., 
the  Supt.  Portraits  of  these  gentlemen 
are  given  on  preceeding  pages,  and  a 
glance  at  their  kindly,  genial  faces  will 


tell  our  readers  as  plain  as  words,  that 
we  were  accorded  very  courteous  treat¬ 
ment,  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  in¬ 
vited,  cordially,  to  come  again,  which  we 
will  certainly  do  when  opportunity  of¬ 
fers,  for  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  trip. 

The  firm  of  Hayt  &  Alsip  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  among 
Chicago  brickmakers.  In  1872,  follow¬ 


ing  the  great  Chicago  fire,  the  two  men 
came  to  Chicago  from  Iowa,  formed  a 
partnership  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  brick  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  river,  using  horse  powrer,  soft  mud 
machines,  making  18,500  brick  a  day, 
which  was  then  thought  to  be  enor¬ 
mous. 


This  firm  was  the  first  to  burn  brick 
wTith  coal  in  that  section,  an  experiment 


Sanding  and  Spatting  Green  Brick. 


that  their  neighbors  thought  very  haz¬ 
ardous.  Afterwards  they  erected  similar 
plants  at  two  other  points,  and  in  1883 
established  their  first  stiff  clay  yard  at 
43rd  and  Roby  Streets.  The  first  year 
they  made  four  million  brick.  The 
plant  is  still  running  with  the  original 
(Chambers)  machinery. 

THE  NEW  YARD. 

In  the  spring  of  ’93,  they  purchased 
90  acres  of  land  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Blue  Island,  one  of  Chicago’s 
manufacturing  suburbs,  on  the  Calumet 
Terminal  Railroad,  and  have  built  a 


fine  modern  plant.  There  are  two 
Chambers  Machines,  each  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  80,000  or  more — just  twice 
the  original  capacity.  This  increase  in 
capacity  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  better 
preparation  of  the  clay  before  feeding  it 
into  machine,  made  possible  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  crushers,  disintegrators,  etc., 
etc.,  and  partially  to  improvements  in 


the  machine  itself,  made  by  Mr.  Alsip, 
who  is  of  an  inventive  turn  and  a  very 
skillful  mechanic. 

At  the  time  we  visited  the  new  yard 
the  first  kiln  had  just  been  opened.  The 
brick  were  too  hot  to  be  handled,  but 
were  evidently  very  good,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  splendid  product.  Those 
who  think  that  Chicago  building  brick 
are  poorly  made  and  inferior,  will  change 
their  opinion  after  a  visit  to  this  plant. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  a  better  common 
brick. 

ONE  DISADVANTAGE 

Under  which  they  labored  was  a  lack 
of  water.  One  of  the  first  things  they 
did  was  to  bring  their  new  Barnhart 
Steam  Shovel  into  use  for  the  purpose 
of  excavating  a  “Water  hole.” 

The  clay  is  thirty  feet  or  more  deep. 
They  now  work  it  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  feet.  It  is  hauled  in  cars  up  an  in¬ 
cline  by  cable  and  dumped  into  a  Drake 
granulator,  which  feeds  it  into  a  pair  of 
immense  conical  roller  crushers,  and 
stone  separators.  Then  it  is  carried 
by  belt  conveyor  to  a  second  pair  of 
rolls,  which  £re  set  to  grind  finer  than  the 
first,  thence  up  again  by  belt  into  an¬ 
other  granulator  where  water  is  added 
and  it  is  dropped  into  a  Chambers  ma¬ 
chine.  The  second  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing  was  done  at  first,  to  reduce  lime 
pebbles,  which  they  feared  would  be  a 
serious  nuisance,  but  luckily  the  clay  is 
comparatively  free  from  them,  but  they 
find  that  the  quality  of  the  brick  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  improved  to  justify  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  additional  grinding  and 
pugging. 

We  present  a  sketch  of  the  ground 
plan  of  the  plant.  The  machines  are 
set  on  a  line  and  run  the  streams  of  clay 
in  opposite  directions.  The  brick  are 
cut  and  edged  automatically  and  carried 
on  a  belt,  running  the  full  length  of  the 
dry  floor,  some  350  feet  or  more.  From 
the  oflbearing  belts  or  conveyors  the 
brick  are  taken  by  boys,  placed  on 
trucks  and  wheeled  to  such  portion  of 
the  dry-floor  as  desired,  where  they  are 
set  on  end. 

A  STEAM  HEATED  DRY-FLOOR. 

These  dry-floors  are  novel  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Each  floor  covers  an  area  of  about 
264  by  112  feet.  After  leveling  up  the 
ground  a  board  floor  is  laid,  which  is 
covered  with  inch  pipes,  placed  an  inch 
apart.  These  are  covered  with  sand,  and 
a  course  of  brick  laid  on  the  flat,  com¬ 
pletes  the  floor,  which  is  heated  with 
exhaust  steam  in  the  day  time  and  live 
steam  at  night.  Over  90,000  feet  of 
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Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.— The  Dry  Floor  Filled  with  Green  Brick. 


inch  pipe  was  used  on  both  floors,  which 
will  hold  400,000  brick  at  one  time.  As 
the  brick  are  placed  on  the  floor  on 
end  a  boy  sifts  sand  over  them,  and  with 
a  board,  to  which  is  attached  a  movable 
handle,  carefully  spats  or  smooths  them 
down.  They  dry  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  are  then  trucked  to  common,  square 
clamp  kilns,  set  42  high,  cased  and 
daubed  and  burned  with  coal  in  six  to 
seven  days,  nearly  twice  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  burn  ordinary  Chicago  brick. 

We  learn  that  since  our  visit  they 
have  made  and  burned  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lion,  and  we  heard  one  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  remark  that  he  thought  they 
were  among  the  best  brick  made  about 
Chicago.  Rather  a  high  compliment, 
considering  the  source. 

THE  LARGEST  BRICK  PLANT  IN  AMERICA. 

On  our  way  back  to  town  we  stopped 
off  between  trains  at  Purington,  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  a 
mile  north  of  Blue  Island,  near  which  is 
the  great  Purington-Kimball  Brick  Co’s. 
Works.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  mas¬ 
terly  general  Superintendent,  Geo.  H. 
Drew,  we  made  a  hurried  trip  over  the 
works,  which  means  a  good  hour  s  walks, 
for  they  cover  many  acres. 

The  writer  had  not  visited  the  works 
for  several  months,  so,  of  course,  found 
several  new  and  interesting  features,  foi 
the  manager  of  this  plant,  (D.  V.  Puring¬ 


ton,)  is  nothing  if  not  progressive,  and 
an  invention  or  improvement,  if  of  any 
practical  value,  soon  finds  a  place  here. 

AN  ELECTRICIAN  IN  A  CLAY  HOLE. 

One  feature  we  hoped  and  expected  to 


prove  a  great  convenience.  The  pro¬ 
jectors  were  very  sanguine,  and  at  that 
time  were  quite  anxious  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  to  herald  to  its  readers  the 
news  of  an  innovation — the  advent  of 
electricity  in  the  brickyard — but  alas! 
while  theoretically,  it  promised  much, 
practically,  it  was  not  a  success,  and  af¬ 
ter  an  expense  of  much  money,  labor 
and  time,  trhe  scheme  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  impractical. 

The  steam  shovel  is  still  just  what  its 
name  implies,  and  at  the  time  we  last 
saw  it,  was  diligently  carving  great  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  face  of  mother  earth. 

A  NEW  SCHEME. 

We  found  a  newand  successful  feature, 
however,  in  the  form  of  a  home-made 
dummy  engine.  Mr.  Drew  conceived 
the  idea  of  hauling  the  clay  from  shovel 
to  foot  of  incline  where  the  cable  is 
attached,  by  steam  power.  His  “John 
Bull”  engine  is  the  result.  It  is  an  odd 
looking  affair,  made  of  an  old  boiler,  a 
water  barrel  and  some  scrap  iron,  and 
other  ingredients,  as  required.  But  it 
does  the  work  of  about  forty  horses. 
With  it  a  train  of  six  or  eight  cars  of 
clay  is  hauled  very  much  quicker  and 
easier  than  two  horses  could  haul  one — 
especially  in  wet  seasons. 

In  September  ’92  an  additional  tract  of 
forty  acres,  adjoining  the  old  plant? 

was  purchased  and  a  new 
two-machine  plant  was 
making  brick  upon  it  the 
following  December.  The 
plant  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
model  one  of  its  kind. 
Every  department  is  order¬ 
ly,  and  the  machinery  is 
kept  scrupulously  clean, 
something,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  cannot  be  said  of 


Casing  Up. 

see  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Early 
in  the  spring,  they  per¬ 
mitted  an  Electric 
Company  to  put  up 
a  dynamo  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  running  the 
steam  shovel  by  elec¬ 
tricity  instead  of 
steam  power,  which  it 
was  thought  would 


Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.— Hauling  In  Clay. 
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many  plants.  They  were  putting  things 
in  readiness  to  shut  down.  The  kilns 
were  all  filled  with  green  brick,  or 
those  in  course  of  burning,  and  an 
emergency  kiln  was  being  set  outside. 

These  works  have  a  total  yearly 
capacity  of  ever  120  million  common 


one  and  the  same  thing.  “Mike’s”  ex¬ 
periences  were  rich  and  juicy,  and  can 
best  be  appreciated  when  heard  from  his 
own  lips.  Suffice  it  for  this  narative  to 
state  that  in  1880  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
a  wiser,  if  not  richer,  brickmaker,  and 
with  two  others  started  a  soft  mud  yard. 


brick,  but  this  year  will  make  less  than 
half  that  quantity. 

Both  yards  are  equipped  with  Cham¬ 
bers  machines.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  but  one  was  running  and  that  on 
short  time.  His  present  plantsembrace 
an  area  of  sixteen  acres.  The  clay  is 


Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.— In  the  Clay  Hole— Drew’s  “John  Bull”  Locomotive. 


brick,  or  15  million  to  each  machine. 
This  is  an  off  year  and  they  will  hardly 
make  more  than  half  that  quantity. 
When  running  full  time,  their  daily 
shipments  average  60  car  loads  of  brick, 
and  yet  it  has  been  said  that  he  who 
presides  over  this  vast  business,  actively 
supervising  and  directing  it  all,  is  not  a 
practical  brickmaker.  If  those  who 
utter  such  nonsense  only  realized  how 
asinine  it  sounds  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  they  would  retire  behind 
the  barn  and  kick  themselves  to  death, 
and  in  one  case,  at  least,  this  result 
would  prove  a  public  benefaction. 

MICHAEL  MYERS’  YARD. 

Among  the  Chicago  delegates  to  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Louisville, 
who  scored  personal  triumphs,  “Mike” 
Myers,  led  the  van.  His  quaint  good 
nature  captivated  the  fun-loving  brick- 
makers,  and  throughout  the  meetings 
wherever  “Mike”  was,  there  was  a  crowd. 

Mr.  Myers  has  had  a  long  and  strong 
experience  in  the  brickmaking  business. 
When  but  a  mere  lad  he  began  work  on 
a  yard,  and  has  passed  through  all  the 
stages,  from  trucker  to  proprietor.  In 
1879  he  was  lured  to  Kansas  City  by  the 
flattering  tales  of  greatness  in  store  for 
that  then  booming  city.  He  thought 
he  knew  how  to  make  brick,  but  found, 
in  short  order,  that  making  brick  there 
and  making  brick  in  Chicago,  was  not 


In  a  few  months  one  partner  died, 
and  as  the  other  did  not  believe  in 
machine-made  brick,  Mr.  Myers  deter¬ 
mined  to  “branch  out  on  his  own  hook,” 
and  so  purchased  a  Chambers  machine, 


dug  by  a  Marion  Steam  Shovel  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  machines  in  dump  cars,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  brick  are  cut  auto¬ 
matically  and  carried  along  on  an  end¬ 


less  belt  some  two  hundred  feet  long, 

_  from  which  they  are 

picked  two  at  a  time 
and  placed  on  trucks 
by  boys,  who  soon  be¬ 
come  very  expert,  and 
are  taken  either  to  an 
open  yard  and  hacked 
in  rows  under  sheds, 
with  movable  tops,  that 
are  easily  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  or  to  a  steam- 


and  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stiff  clay 
brick.  Success  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  he  now 
owns  two  large  yards 
at  33rd  and  Blanchard 
Streets,  South  Chica¬ 
go.  Last  year  he 
made  sixteen  million 


The  Purington-Kimbell  Co’s  Transfer  Systen, 
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heated  dry-floor,  200  by  100  feet,  which 
is  used  in  winter  or  during  wet  spells. 


The  brick  are  burned  in  cased  and 
daubed  clamps,  set  44  high  and  33  feet 
wide.  Wood  is  used  for  about  18  hours  to 
warm  up  and  get  draft,  and  then  finished 
with  coal  in  5  to  6  days. 

A  CHANGE  OF  SCENE  AND  A  MORE  CHEER¬ 
FUL  LAY. 

The  wail  of  dull  trade,  poor  prices 
and  hard  times  that  goes  up  from  so 
many  cities  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1893, 
is  not  heard  among  the  brickmakers  of 
the  city  of  Brotherly  Love.  We  recently 
made  a  flying  trip  East,  and  spent  one 
day  with  friends  McAvoy.  Discouraged 
craftsmen  would  do  well  to  follow  suit 
and  have  a  chat  with  “Frank”  on  the 
work  of  the  past  season. 

His  story  is  one  of  much  interest, and 
tells  of  a  very  busy  and  profitable  year 
that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  tale 
of  woe  on  the  lips  of  so  many.  Not 
more  strangely,  though,  than  the  new 
yard  erected  this  year  will  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  fastidious  craftsmen  looking  for 
a  modern  plant.  The  plant  is  not  mod¬ 
ern,  at  least,  in  one  sense — there  is  no 
mortgage  upon  it,  and  no  discarded 
machinery,  kilns  or  appliances  lying 
about,  nor  heaps  of  bats  to  be  seen,  and 
yet,  nearly  all  the  equipment  is  second¬ 
hand  stuff ;  at  least,  so  Frank  says,  and 
one  can’t  look  into  his  honest  blue  eyes 
and  doubt  any  statement  from  his  lips. 

Early  in  the  year  the  far-seeing  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Thos.  B.  McAvoy, 
an  honored  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
saw  that  they  would  probably  be  unable 
to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  their 
brick  with  their  then  capacity,  so  a  new 
tract  of  land  was  purchased.  It  com¬ 
prises  17  acres,  a  block  beyond  their  old 
yard,  and  is  unpreposessing  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Brick  have  been  made  from  it 


otl  and  on  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
to  the  casual  observer  it  appears  as  if 
the  clay  was  pretty  well  worked  out,  but 
not  so  to  the  practical  eye  of  Mr.  McAvoy, 
whose  good  judgment  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  already  made  eight 
million  hard  brick  of  very  superior 
quality  on  this  new  yard,  and  Frank  says 
they  are  just  beginning  to  find  the  clay. 

T.  B.  MCAVOY  &  SON’S  NEW  PLANT. 

In  February  the  work  of  erecting 
buildings  was  begun.  A  second-hand 
Chambers  machine  was  put  in  place, 
also  engine  and  boiler, 
though  they  were  really  as 
good  as  new,  as  their  effi¬ 
ciency  has  proven.  The 
buildings  were  constructed 


and  edger  ott  bearing  belt,  from  which 
boys  take  them  and  pile  them  loosely 
on  iron  cars,  across  which  is  laid  strips 
of  wood  2  x  3  x  36  inches.  The  brick 
dry  much  better  this  way  than  if  placed 
on  metal  pallets.  They  go  direct  to 
dryer,  which  does  its  work  well  in  30 
hours,  the  clay  being  of  a  tender  nature, 
requiring  slow,  careful  handling.  After 
being  taken  from  the  dryer  the  brick 
are  placed  on  barrows  or  trucks,  and 
wheeled  to  old  style  dutch  kilns  with 
grate  bars  running  entirely  across.  The 
kilns  are  27  x  37  feet,  set  38  high,  hold¬ 


Michael  Myers’  Yard— The  Steam  Shovel. 

entirely  of  old  material  and  present  a 
picturesque  appearance. 

Frank  was  at  the  Louisville  Conven¬ 
tion  to  some  purpose,  for  while  there 
he  investigated  the  Standard  Brick  Dryer 
and  as  a  result,  a  four-tunnel  dryer  was 
built  at  the  new  works,  and  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  He  says  he 
still  thinks  that  a  hot  floor  dryer  is  very 
hard  to  beat,  but  he  didn’t  have  room 
for  one  at  this  yard,  and  now  that  the 
Standard  has  worked  so  well,  he  is  glad 
of  it. 

TOO  MUCH  SPICE. 

They  have  ten  distinct  varieties  of 
clay  and  an  equal  number  of  varying 
grades  of  sand  to  contend  with,  but 
Frank  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
throughout  the  season  has  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  as  fine  hard  brick  as  any  one 
need  care  to  see.  The  larger  portion  of 
them  have  gone  into  sewers  at  $8.00  to 
$10.00  per  thousand. 

The  clay  is  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  field,  as  seems  most  convenient, 
and  hauled  to  machine  in  carts,  dumped 
into  a  pair  of  Chambers  rolls,  thence  to 
pug  mill  and  machine  with  wire  cut  off 


The  Boss— The  Trucker. 

ing  about  200  M.  They  burn  with  hard 
coal  and  are  particular,  demanding  the 
very  best  grade  that  can  be  obtained, 
regardless  of  price,  for  Mr.  McAvoy  is 
positive  that  better  brick  can  be  made 
at  less  cost  with  good  coal  than  with  an 
inferior  quality.  They  burn  5  days  and 
nights  and  can  average  95  per  cent,  hard 
brick,  but  the  demand  for  salmon 


Frank  McAvoy  and  His  Office. 
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makes  it  undesirable  to  do  so. 

The  success  of  this  plant  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  McAvoy’s  skill,  for  no  one 
less  practical  and  proficient  in  all  the 
details  of  the  work  could  possibly  have 
accomplished  such  results  as  he  has. 
As  Frank  says,  “The  yard  isn’t  very 
pretty,  but  the  brick  are  as  fine  as  they 
make  them.” 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


BURNING  WITH  COAL. 

OINCE  my  last  letter  Mr.  Walsh 
™  has  burned  his  second  coal  kiln,  or 
should  I  say  Mr.  Sutton’s,  as  he  was  the 
one  in  charge.  Monday,  Oct.  18th,  at 
eleven  o’clock  he  set  fire.  In  my  last 
article,  I  said  that  he  spread  the  wood 
across  the  arch.  In  this  kiln  he  just 
prepared  the  wood  as  in  the  arch  as  to 
start  a  wood  kiln,  some  small  sticks  in 
the  mouth,  poured  kerosone  on, 
touched  a  match  and  away  it  went, 
without  any  discomfort  of  smoke. 

By  four  o’clock,  p.  M.  he  had  the  fire 
in  about  the  length  of  a  cord  wood 
stick,  by  shoving  some  of  the  live 
coals  back  and  then  throwing  coal 
on  them.  In  the  first  kiln  the  wood 
in  the  bottom  formed  coals.  The 
difference  in  time  in  starting  fire  in 
the  other  head  was  about  five  hours, 


ter  the  first  fires  had  been  worked  in 
some  distance  from  wet  wood,  cut  they 
would  go,  and  kerosene  or  light  wood 
have  to  be  used  to  get  it  started.  None 
of  that,  as  the  mouth  wood  burned  down 
a  shovel  or  so  of  coal  thrown  on  and  it 
was  off.  By  midnight  the  fires  were  to¬ 
gether.  What  a  difference!  The  wood 
kiln  would  require  the  men  around  it, 
throwing  over  wood,  working  the  fires 
in,  having  started  the  night  before.  In 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  good  heat 
in  the  arch,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
six  p.  m.  the  last  shovel  of 
coal  was  thrown  on  in  two 
arches,  as  there  was  a  back- 
wark  spot,  the  other  five 
arches  had  been  out  all 
day.  Four  days  and  six 
hours  from  start  to  finish. 

On  the  next  yard  they 

» 

were  burning  a  kiln  of  sev¬ 
en  arches  and  were  six  davs 


low  one,  and  cause  it  to  go  down  still 
lower.  No  rustling  iron  or  sliding  pole, 
no  extreme  heat  when  you  turn  fires,  as 
you  go  along  and  rustle  the  coals  in  the 
mouth.  Run  the  slice  bar  in  the  arch 
to  lose  the  clinkers,  throw  in  what  coal 
is  needed,  set  on  the  arch  and  ash  doors 
tight,  put  in  the  spy  hole  brick,  a  man 
with  a  daub  following  you,  daubing  both 
doors  and  spy  hole.  Go  around  on  the 
other  head,  set  the  doors  off  about  four 
inches,  pull  the  spy  hole  brick  out  and 
then  rest.  No  huriying  to  get  wood  in 


T.  B.  McAvoy  &  Sons— Filling  a  Kiln. 

as  the  wind  caused  a  draught  to  set 
through  the  arch,  there  was  some  smoke 
but  nothing  to  speak  of,  and  in  less  than 
a  half  hour,  was  all  over.  No  smoking 
out  of  arches  or  standing,  blower  in 
hand  by  the  hour,  to  keep  first  one  arch 
from  going  out  and  then  another,  or  af¬ 


at  it,  and  were  then 
ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  The  coal  kiln 
did  not  need  any 
extra  work,  such  as 
carrying  up  daub  to 
stop  cracks,  as  there 
were  none.  When 
the  kiln  settled,  the 
start  was  all  over 
and  uniform,  no  go¬ 
ing  on  top  and  tel¬ 
ling  the  second  hand  what  to  set  up — a 
large  stick  for  middle,  or  two  smaller 
ones  for  quarter,  with  a  full  set  of  head¬ 
ers,  or  when  it  was  starting  to  settle, have 
an  arch  come  and  the  next  stand  up,  or 
having  to  fire  hard  to  start  it,  with  the 
thought  of  having  the  fire  work  off  in  the 


Sorting  the  Brick. 

the  mouth  when  you  open 
her,  to  stop  the  cold  air  from 
rushing  in.  You  have  the 
heat  and  no  cracking  and 
warping  as  of  wood,  but 
silent  as  the  frost  it  is  do¬ 
ing  its  work — and  well,  in 
competent  hands. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED. 

One  of  the  main  points  is  in 
setting  the  benches.  With  wood,  it  is 
customary  to  set  them  so  that  the  course 
above  laps  the  one  below  and  so  that  all 
courses  butt  or  hack  them.  With  wood  the 
draft  drawing  in  the  arch  drives  the  flame 
through.  With  coal,  that  does  not  exist. 
In  setting,  all  the  bench  brick  should  be 
set  one  over  the  other,  which  will 
give  a  free  circulation  of  heat  from  arch 
to  arch,  which  will  tend  to  burn  them 
out  better.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  that  has  wrecked  the 
hopes  of  some  who  thought  they  had  all 
the  knowledge  they  required  to  burn 
coal.  Looking  at  a  kiln  burning,  all 
seemed  well,  but  they  open  their  kiln 
to  find  the  bottoms  all  light. 

Another  point  is  to  have  all  things 
that  are  required  around  the  kiln  in 
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good  shape,  as  ash  doors  large  enough 
to  cover  the  hole  when  daubed,  not 
made  of  tin,  as  it  is  sometimes  used, and 
not  large  enough  at  that,  so  that  every 
time  fires  are  turned,  are  obliged  to  go 
to  the  yard  and  get  soft  brick  to  fill  up 
the  space.  With  the  rests  for  the  bars 
heavy  enough,  so  that  they  will  not 
melt  off  and  let  a  section  drop  in  the 
ash  pit,  stopping  a  free  draught.  And, 
above  all,  have  some  one  that  has  burned 
brick  with  coal,  around  the  kiln,  so  that 
his  foreman  will  see  how  it  is  done,  not 
that  it  can  be  learned  in  one  lesson,  but 
if  he  wishes  to  continue  and  take  the 
risk,  he  has  an  idea  how  the  heat  is  in¬ 
creased  or  controlled  as  required.  One 
of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  on  the  Hudson 
asked  his  foreman  if  he 
thought  he  could  burn 
with  coal  if  he  saw  one 
in  operation.  He  replied 
that  he  thought  he  could. 

The  boss  sent  him  to  a 
yard  where  they  used 
coal  all  the  time.  He 
watched  them,  entered 
all  movements  in  a  book. 

When  he  came  home  the 
boss  asked  him  if  he 
could  make  it  go  with 
coal.  “Why,”  he  replied, 

“It  is  as  easy  to  burn  as 
with  wood.”  They  pre¬ 
pared  a  kiln,  and  the 
boss  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  burn  it.  He  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  that 
he  was  like  “Tom  Wat¬ 
son”  he  did  not  know 
“where  he  was  at.”  He 
came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  he  thought  he 
possessed.  His  little  book  contained  more| 
that  he  did  not  know,  than  that  he  didj 
They  have  burned  with  wood  since/ 
The  owner  is  anxious  to  use  coal  and 
tried  to  get  a  man  that  had  burned  coal 
to  come  and  burn  a  ten-arch  kiln.  He 
plead  other  engagements,  possibly  that 
was  the  cause.  His  experience  of  com¬ 
ing  to  burn  a  kiln  that  was  all  prepared 
and  possibly  not  set  in  the  best  shape, 
and  some  of  the  outfit  not  to  his  liking 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  not 
burning  it.  Who  knows  ?  Certainly 
there  was  a  reason. 

THE  COMING  MAN 

Is  the  foreman  and  brick  burner  in 
this  section  who  can  use  coal,  and 
they  are  few  in  number.  One  of  the 


reasons  that  more  yards  have  not  changed 
from  wood  to  coal  is  the  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  well  as  the  state  of  trade — two 
factors  that  tend  to  retard  the  use  of 
coal.  The  men  who  use  wood  spent 
years  to  learn  the  method.  They  do 
not  wish  to  see  anything  new  come  in, 
and  there  is  a  “feeling”  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  coal  that  may  be  working  in 
“secret”  that  the  burner  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  may  have  discovered.  A 
man’s  reputation,  as  well  as  injury,  to 
the  use  of  coal  may  be  very  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  We  may  say  that  a  manu¬ 
facturer  engages  Mr.  Sutton  to  burn  a 
kiln.  He  comes  per  appointment  and 
finds,  say  a  twelve  or  fifteen  arch  kiln  to 


burn,  he  has  no  one  with  him,  but  de¬ 
pends  on  the  foreman  or  what  labor  is 
furnished.  When  night  comes  he  lays 
down  on  the  coal,  telling  the  man  who 
is  with  him,  which  in  all  probability 
will  be  the  foreman,  to  watch  her,  as  he 
is  a  judge  of  what  a  hard  brick  heat  is, 
and  to  call  him  in  an  hour.  In  that 
time  he  does  a  little  experimenting,  by 
setting  the  doors  on  tight  or  by  putting 
in  the  spy  hole  brick  with  the  result 
that  when  he  calls  the  burner  she  is 
melting  down.  His  orders  were  not  to 
touch  her,  but  curiosity  or  something 
“worse”  prevailed  and  the  damage  is 
done.  Washington’s  orders  of  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  at  night,  should  be 
one  of  the  agreements  between  burner 


and  boss,  when,  as  a  stranger,  he  comes 
to  introduce  the  use  of  coal.  Keep 
awake,  some  one  says.  Yes,  he  has 
shoveled  all  the  coal  that  has  been 
thrown  in  the  arch,  and  knows  that  if 
she  is  not  tampered  with  will  come  out 
all  right.  While  burning,  Mr.  Walsh’s 
kiln  Mr.  Sutton  never  left  the  kiln  only 
to  get  his  meals.  The  feeling  in  favor  of 
coal  is  extending.  One  of  our  largest 
firms  has  engaged  Mr.  Sutton  to  burn  a 
kiln  for  them,  and  very  wisely  has  him 
on  the  yard  seeing  that  it  is  set  as  it 
should  be.  The  opinion  is,  that  after 
the  use  of  coal  in  this  kiln,  and  being 
burned  by  one  with  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  it  will  replace  the  use  of  wood 


and  lead  to  the  saving  of  many  thousand 
of  dollars  each  year,  as  they  make  over 
thirty  million  per  year. 

A  CYCLONE. 

The  ship  Brick  seems  to  be  destined 
to  meet  all  sorts  of  weather.  She  no 
sooner  passes  through  one  storm  than 
another  comes  along,  so  that  some  of 
the  captains  say :  “Oh,  Lord !  what  next  ?’» 

About  four  years  ago  there  came  a 
very  sudden  blow,  when  the  firm  of 
Peck,  Martin  &  Co.  failed,  not  effecting 
any  of  the  ether  firms,  and  no  failure 
since  then,  although  the  past  summer 
has  been  one  of  a  nature  to  try  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  all.  The  captains  were  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  that  they  were 
doing  well  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  and 
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lack  of  demand,  when  on  the  16th  of 
October  a  cyclone  came,  that  the  weather 
bureau  did  not  report, the  failure  of  Canda 
&  Kane,  foot  of  West  52nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

‘•What  was  the  extent  of  the  damage  ?” 
was  anxiously  asked.  “Would  there  be 
any  salvage?”  was  next  asked.  “Yes,  the 
salvage  is  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  damage  about  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Meet  us  next  week 
and  we  will  adjust.”  Next  week  came 
around  with  all  hands  on  deck  except 
the  members  of  the  firm.  In  looking 
over  the  salvage  list,  things  did  not 
seem  to  be  satisfactory.  A  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  look  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  and  report,  which  they  did, 
with  the  recommendation  that  all  the 
salvage  would  amount  to  forty  cents  on 
the  dollar,  with  a  proposition  from  the 
firm  of  ten  per  cent,  cash,  the  balance 
in  notes,  six,  nine  and  twelve  months. 
As  Bill  Tweed  said  :  “What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it  ?”  Some  who  want  to 
get  judgement  are  met  with  this 
advice  from  one  who  had  been  looking 
into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  creditors,  “If  you  do 
you  will  not  realize  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.” 

THE  EFFECT 

Will  reach  from  South  Jersey  to 
Albany.  The  Hackensack  manufacturers 
are  not  in  it.  Simply  because  they  have 
not  been  sending  any  brick?  The  only 
note  that  was  held  here  was  due  in 
September  and  was  paid.  As  in  a  former 
number  mention  was  made  that  the 
agent  for  an  increased  percentage  guar- 
enteed  the  sale.  In  this  case  some  has 
fallen  in  such  hands.  There  is  some 
paper  out  that  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  both  the  agent  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  it  has  been  discounted. 

THE  LOSSES. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  losses 
will  fall  on  some  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  is  one  manufacturer 
on  the  Hudson  who  had  a  contract  with 
the  firm  creditor  for  $52,000.  It 
is  a  large  sum  to  accumulate,  but  when 
you  ship  five  or  six  barge  loads  a  week, 
and  receive  a  note  for  forty-five  days, 
with  some  extended  notes,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  There  is  probably  not  an 
agent  but  who  holds  some  of  their  paper. 
Take  the  aggregate  losses  and  they  will 
make  a  snug  sum,  as  they  are  divided 
up  among  many.  One  firm  has  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  another  six 
thousand,  another  an  even  five.  Among 
the  individual  holders  there  is  one  who 


has  fifteen  thousand,  another  twenty- 
eight  thousand,  other  with  larger  and 
smaller  amounts.  The  firm  of  Canda  & 
Kane  did  a  business  of  over  two  million 
dollars  last  year,  and  have  been  in 
business  twelve  years  and  have  failed  fora 
half  million.  It  seems  as  though  there 
must  have  been  a  bad  leak  in  the  con¬ 
cern. 

MARKET. 

When  a  skipper  looks  at  his  barometer 
and  sees  that  it  is  falling,  he  knows  that 
after  a  time  there  will  be  a  change  and 
it  will  commence  to  raise. 

The  brick  skipper  has,  for  the  past 
two  months,  noted  his  barometer  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  gradually 
falling,  until  at  present  date  it  looks  as 
if  the  bottom  would  fall  out.  Why  is 
it  ?  Have  the  manufacturers  over¬ 
stocked  the  market  ?  I  may  say  “No” 
and  “Yes.”  It  is  a  market  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  sick  man.  They  bring  him 
quail  on  toast,  but  he  cannot  take  it. 
Just  so  with  the  buyer — there  is  the 
stock,  the  best  that  has  been  put  on  the 
market  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
many  years,  on  account  of  the  dry  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  a  price  that  would  tempt 
him  to  purchase,  but  he  has  no  call  for 
it,  and  no  prospective  use  for  it,  does 
not  want  it,  and  in  three  days  time 
navigation  might  close. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  keep  send¬ 
ing  under  these  conditions.  Necessity, 
no  doubt,  is  the  reason  in  some  cases ; 
in  others,  the  manufacturers  hope  that 
there  may  be  an  improvement  in  the 
market  and  they  will  have  stock  on 
hand  when  it  occurs.  From  twelve  to 
twenty  barges  at  the  dock  each  day,  and 
some  of  them  stay  there  three  weeks  or 
more.  One  of  the  barges  from  here  was 
just  twenty-eight  days  from  the  day  she 
was  loaded  till  she  reached  the  yard 
again.  It  would  require  a  Col.  Sellers  to 
see  that  there  was  any  money  in  that 
trip. 

The  agent’s  path  is  not  a  very  smooth 
one.  He  tells  the  buyer  that  he  is  los¬ 
ing  the  chance  of  his  lifetime.  The 
buyer  says  not  a  word,  and  starts  to  go 
away,  when  the  other  fellow  offers  and 
sells  him  a  cargo  at  a  rate  below  that  he 
thought  it  could  be  bought  for,  and  he 
had  not  even  made  an  offer.  The  agent 
thought  he  had  done  well  to  sell. 

The  following  prices  will  speak  for 
themselves,  as  they  were  the  closing  rate 
on  December  2nd  : 

Pale,  no  demand,  $1.50  and  $1.75  per 
M  ;  New  York  Hard,  general  run  and 
selection  $4.12£  and  $4.62£  per  M ;  Up 


River  Hard,  $4.25  and  $4.75;  Fishkill 
Hard,  $4.50  and  $4.87 Haverstraw, 
Ordinary,  $4.25  and  $4.62^  ;  Haverstraw, 
Good,  $4.75  and  $4.87£;  Haverstraw, 
Choice  Cargo,  $5.00.  Top  prices  $5.00, 
and  Hudson  River  brick  have  been  sold 
as  low  as  $4.00  per  thousand.  Take 
$l.37£  for  freight  and  commission  from 
such  prices,  and  what  remains  is  but  a 
small  sum. 

The  present  cold  snap  may  cause  a 
slight  increase  in  buying,  as  dealers  may 
purchase  a  cargo  or  so  for  future  use. 
The  manufacturer  in  many  cases  will 
load  extra  boats,  for  fear  the  river  will 
close,  so  that  in  all  probability  there  will 
be  no  change  in  prices,  as  the  supply  will 
be  more  than  demand. 

The  year  1893  bids  fair  to  close  on 
the  brick  market  with  very  low  prices  as 
the  rule.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


JUjauuiwvr  1J1EJ  uumfluia 

BRICK  AND  TILE  ASSOCIATION. 

SHE  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Brick 
and  Tile  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Capitol  Building,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  January  16  and  17, 1894. 

The  morning  session  of  Tuesday, 
January  16  will  be  devoted  to  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  members  and  the  reading  of 
reports.  The  afternoon  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  annual 
address  by  J.  E.  Chandler,  president  of 
the  Association,  the  report  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  commitee  on  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  presentation  of  official 
ribbon  and  photograph  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  : 

“The  Preparation  of  Clay  Before  Using,” 

Lincoln  Solfisburg,  Aurora,  III. 
“Brick  and  Tile  Burning,” 

.  L.  H.  Martin,  Dwight,  Ill. 

“Steam  Drying,” 

J.  M.  McCabe,  Fairmount,  Ill. 
“Farm  and  Road  Drainage,” 

Mr.  Kenward,  Roberts,  Ill. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

The  morning  session  of  January  17  will  be 

occupied  by  reading  papers  upon  the  following 
subjects ; 

A  paper— “Hollow  Building  Blocks,” 

Geo.  S.  Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
“Drainage  and  Irrigation,” 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis. 
“Drying  by  Hot  Air,” 

Frank  Lawrence,  Ray,  Ill. 
“Methods  of  Tempering  Ware  in  Kilns,” 

Discussion  led  by  the  president,  J.  E.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Bushnell,  Ill. 

“Brickmaking,”  J.  H.  Hays,  Taylorville,  Ill. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  John  McCabe, 

i-  *  Rushville,  III. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Bills  Against  the  Association. 

A  paper— “Cart  Horses,” 

(itr  -t,  ^  „  Thos-  Bonfield,  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

“Hard  Roads,” 

Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  Springfield,  Ill. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  establish 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Palace,  where  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  will  be  provided  for  all. 

r,  r-  c  r.  -T-  E-  Handler,  President, 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Sec'y. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  EUR  CL  AY  WORKERS. 
Paper  No.  17. 

BEFORE  leaving  the  subject  of 
chemical  affinity  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  you,  as  I  promised  to,  in 
the  Clay-Worker  for  September,  the 
modus  operandi  of  separating  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  gunpowder  and  getting  each 
part  back  in  its  original  state.  This  is 
in  reality  a  step  in  quantitative  analysis, 
which  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  is  a 
little  premature,  but,  we  apprehend  it 
will  do  no  harm.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  explain  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
analysis,  the  first  is  called  qualitative 
and  the  other  quantitative ;  the  first  de¬ 
termines  what  any  substance  consists  of, 
regardless  of  the  quantity  of  each  con¬ 
stituent,  assuming,  of  course,  it  is  a 
compound  substance,  and  the  second 
ascertains  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
each  constituent;  for  example,  a  piece 
of  white  metal  is  found  and  a  request  is 
made  to  find  out  what  it  is;  now  by  the 
qualitative  method  we  ascertain  that  it 
consists  of  tin,  copper,  and  antimony. 
The  quantitative  method  is  resorted  to 
to  find  out,  how  much  of  each,  and  the 
result  shows: 

Tin  88.00 
Antimony  8.00 
Copper  4.00 

100.00 

This  is  Babbit’s  metal,  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar. 

Now  it  has  been  ascertained  for  you 
qualitatively  that  gunpowder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre 
and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  separate 
those  three  articles  and  weigh  them  sep¬ 
arately  to  arrive  at  the  quantitative 
composition.  First  then,  you  know 
quite  well  that  saltpetre  is  soluble  in 
water  and  that  carbon  and  sulphur  are 
not  soluble  in  water  you  make  use  of 
this  fact  then  to  separate  the  saltpetre, 
which  you  can  do  in  this  way.  Put 
some  gunpowder  in  a  beaker,  or  a 
Florence-flask, — these  are  vessels  made 
of  thin  glass  and  are  very  handy  for 
boiling  substances  in — say  half  an  ounce 
of  powder,  boil  this  in  about  three 
ounces  of  water  for  five  minutes;  this 
will  break  up  the  mixture  for  the  salt¬ 
petre  is  dissolved  by  the  water  and  held 
in  solution.  Now,  pour  this  into  a  funnel 
into  which  you  have  placed  a  filter 
paper,  have  a  vessel  under  the  funnel 
to  catch  the  water  as  it  comes  through  ; 
when  it  has  all  run  through,  wash  the 


filter  with  some  more  hot  water,  catch¬ 
ing  this  also,  and  you  will  have  the 
saltpetre  in  the  catching  vessel  and  the 
sulphur  and  charcoal  on  the  filter.  By 
evaporating  this  solution  you  will  have 
all  the  saltpetre  back  unchanged  in  its 
properties. 

In  a  similar  manner  you  may  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sulphur  and  carbon,  you  have 
only  to  take  a  liquid  which  dissolves 
sulphur  and  is  not  a  solvent  for  carbon; 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon  will  do  this.  You 
must  first  dry  the  residue  of  sulphur 
and  charcoal  on  the  filter  paper,  then 
put  it  in  the  bi  sulphide  of  carbon  and 
warm  it  for  some  time  in  this  liquid, 
the  sulphur  will  dissolve,  it  may  then 
be  separated  from  the  carbon  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  the  carbon  remaining  on  the  filter, 
and  you  have  only  to  allow  the  bi-sul¬ 
phide  to  evaporate  to  have  the  sulphur 
back  in  small  crystals. 

As  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  is  not  a  very 
nice  re-agent  to  work  with,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  caution  you  a  little  as 
to  its  properties;  it  is  very  volatile  and 
inflammable  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
poisonous,  its  odor  is  shockingly  disa¬ 
greeable.  On  account  of  its  inflamma¬ 
bility  no  lamp  or  flame  of  any  kind 
should  be  brought  near  it.  The  warm¬ 
ing  spoken  of  above,  must  be  done  by 
placing  the  vessel  containing  it  in  a 
bowl  containing  warm  water,  warm 
water  mind  you,  not  hot. 

You  have  now  resolved  gunpowder 
into  its  constituents  and  got  each  one 
by  itself,  it  only  remains  to  dry  the 
charcoal  on  the  filter  and  weigh  each 
substance  separately  to  finish  the  analy¬ 
sis,  which  would  stand  thus: 

Saltpetre  75.00 
Carbon  15  00 
Sulphur  10.00 

100.00 

This  analysis  you  will  observe,  has  been 
accomplished  entirely  by  the  use  of 
solvents,  without  in  the  least  altering 
the  substances  excepting  the  dissolving 
and  evaporation  of  the  solvents  returned 
as  the  substances  in  their  original  char¬ 
acter.  This  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
example  of  analysis,  and  besides  giving 
you  some  idea  of  the  process,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  a  mechanical  mixture 
that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
chemical  compound. 

We  will  now  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present  and  take  up  the  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  of  heat. 

Frequent  mention  of  heat  has  already 
been  made  in  these  papers,  and  time 


will  not  be  misspent  in  studying  up  the 
laws  and  properties  of  this  potent  agent. 
Every  clayworker  has  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  indispensable  factor; 
he  may  study  its  properties  as  he  views 
them  manifested  in  the  kiln,  the  dryer, 
and  under  the  steam  boiler;  these  may 
be  called  some  of  its  higher  forms  of 
power,  or  powers  of  high  temperature; 
he  may  study  it  in  winter  freezing  up 
his  ponds,  bursting  his  water  pipes  and 
solidifying  his  clay  bank.  These  are 
its  lower  forms  or  powers  of  low  temp¬ 
erature.  These  two  phases  of  its  power 
are  so  evident  to  our  senses  that  we 
have  no  trouble  in  recognizing  them, 
but  its  power  is  not  so  evident  at  moder¬ 
ate  temperatures. 

In  studying  the  properties  of  heat  we 
must  lay  aside  an  equally  popular  and 
powerful  factor  called  cold.  It  may  at 
first  appear  paradoxical  to  assert  that 
heat  and  cold  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  a  difference  in  degree  only.  Eith¬ 
er  term  would  answer  our  purpose  equal¬ 
ly  well  in  expressing  temperature.  Hot 
and  cold  are  comparative  terms  and  run 
into  each  other  without  limit;  therefore 
we  want  something  more  definite.  What 
we  are  pleased  to  call  cold  is  only  the 
absence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat. 
The  term  “cold”  is  very  convenient  in 
common  parlance  and  will  on  that  ac¬ 
count  be  retained,  but  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  property  of  matter  we  must  dis¬ 
miss  it;  that  is,  we  will  retain  the  term, 
but  abandon  the  idea. 

Cold,  heat  and  temperature  are  all  in¬ 
definite  terms,  unless  we  affix  to  them 
some  kind  of  measure.  Length,  width 
and  height  are  equally  indefinite,  with¬ 
out  a  definite  scale  to  measure  them  by. 
Fortunately  we  are  provided  with  scales 
or  measures  for  both.  Thermometers 
and  pyrometers  measure  temperature  for 
us;  by  temperature  we  must  understand 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  not  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  unless  it  applies  to  the  same 
substance. 

There  are  three  thermometers  in  use, 
but  as  only  two  of  them  are  used  in  this 
country  we  shall  only  describe  them. 
The  first  and  best  known  is  Fahren¬ 
heit’s;  this  is  the  one  with  212  for  boil¬ 
ing  point,  and  32  for  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  and  it’s  zero  at  the  temperature 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  every  respect  to  the  Fahrenheit 
with  the  exception  of  the  divisions  on 
its  scale.  The  boiling  point  of  the  Centi¬ 
grade  is  at  100,  and  the  freezing  point  of 
water  is  at  zero,  so  that  from  the  freez- 
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ing  point  to  the  boiling  point  of  water 
on  the  Centigrade  it  is  100  degrees, 
written  100°,  while  on  Fahrenheit’s 
scale  there  are  180°  from  freezing  to 
boiling  punt.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  1°  Centrigrade  is  equal  to  one  and 
fo  ir-fifths  Fahrenheit  degrees,  or  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  five-ninths 
of  a  degree  Centigrade.  I  think  this 
would  look  plainer  in  figures  instead  of 
words. 

Thus,  1°  C.=lf  F.,  or  1°  F.=$°  C.  We 
arrive  at  this  by  making  a  fraction  of 
the  degrees  between  freezing  and  boil¬ 
ing  points  on  each  scale.  Thus,  ^~-^= 
*  and  or  If. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  thermometers,  for 
while  Fahrenheit’s  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  for  ordinary  purposes, 
thi  Cmiigradeis  the  one  used  almost 
exclusively  in  scientific  pursuits. 

W.  Waplington. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DOWN  IN  MEXICO. 


Sixth  Paper. 


SHE  Editor  of  the  Clay-Worker 
has  rather  brought  us  to  task  for 
not  seeing  more  of  brickmaking 
while  in  Mexico,  or  at  least  for  not 
saying  more  in  the  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Mexican  brickmakers.  Well,  the  fact 
is,  we  were  something  like  the  boy  who 
went  out  to  a  neighbors  for  dinner; 
whei  asked  if  he  would  have  some  corn 
bread,  said :  “No,  I  thank  you,  I  can  get 
corn  bread  at  home.”  So  we  thought 
brickmakers  might  like  a  little  change 
of  diet  and  would  possibly  prefer  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  some  brickyard,  a  good  deal  of  bull 
fight,  a  dose  of  silver  mine,  a  very  small 
portion  of  Mexican  Pulque,  (most  brick¬ 
makers  claim  that  Old  Rye  is  good 
enough  for  them,)  some  mountain 
scenery  and  quite  a  considerable  of 
beautiful  Mexican  maiden,  swimming 
about  in  the  limpid  streams  that  flow 
from  the  hot  bowels  of  the  earth. 

While  in  the  city  of  Mexico  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  a  brickyard 
situated  in  the  south-east  edge  of  the 
town.  The  yard  itself,  or  the  drying 
ground  proper,  was  about  300  feet  square, 
with  a  wall  of  stone  all  round,  about 
six  feet  high,  laid  in  solid  cement.  The 
whole  ground  had  been  graded  perfectly 


with  a  fall  to  the  centre  from  two  sides, 
and  then  cemented  smooth  and  hard  as 
a  floor,  in  fact,  making  a  regular  drying 
floor.  This  yard  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  stream,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
canal;  in  fact,  it  is  a  canal,  for  it  runs 
in  an  artificial  bed.  This  stream  is  fed 
from  a  boiling  spring,  flowing  directly 
up  from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  out  beyond  Chepultepec.  The 
clay  is  obtained  in  the  mountains  about 
a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  stream,  and 
is  brought  on  donkeys  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  that  described  in  a  former  article. 
The  clay  is  loaded  on  flat  boats  and 
floated  down  to  the  brickyard.  This 
work  is  done  by  special  contract,  then 
the  making  of  the  brick  is  by  contract 
with  a  different  set  of  men.  There 
were  possibly  a  dozen  different  men 
making  brick  on  this  yard,  each  for 
himself.  The  owner  set  apart  a  floor 
space  for  each  man  and  paid  him  so 
much  per  thousand  for  the  brick  on  the 
yard,  then  another  man  had  the  contract 
for  wheeling  and  setting  in  the  kiln,  and 
still  another  for  burning. 

The  brickmaker  before  going  to  work 
rigs  himself  out  in  a  regular  Dahoma  cos¬ 
tume,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  pair 
of  breeches  cut  off  right  at  the  thighs.  He 
wears  neither  shirt  nor  hat.  In  this 
regalia  he  is  ready  to  sail  in,  no  matter 
how  deep  the  mud. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  brickmakers 
using  any  kind  of  power  for  tempering 
his  clay,  and  this  one  had  a  donkey  ard 
a  boy  tramping  the  mud  in  a  small  pit. 
Each  man  would  go  to  the  boat  on  the 
canal  and  carry  his  clay  in  a  sack  on 
his  back,  held  by  a  strap  across  the  fore¬ 
head.  He  would  bring  two  or  three 
sacks  full,  then  mix  it  up  and  temper  it 
with  his  feet,  then  turn  out  his  brick  in 
a  single  loose  bottom  mold,  3x6x12. 
The  clay  was  of  a  very  short  nature  and 
would  stand  working  in  this  way  nicely, 
so  that  on  this  smooth  cement  floor,  they 
turned  out  a  very  handsome  brick. 
They  had  one  round  open  top  kiln  that 
would  hold  about  100  M  American 
sized  brick.  The  wall  was  very  heavy, 
being  about  three  feet  thick  at  the  top. 
The  brick  were  wheeled  on  barrows  up 
an  inclined  gangway  to  the  top  of  the 
kiln  and  let  down  to  the  setters  by 
ropes. 

The  fuel  used  for  burning  was  any 
and  every  substance  that  would  burn, 
principally  a  litle  wood  and  good  deal 
of  horse  manure.  The  burning,  of 
course,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  turn  out 
sewer  brick  or  street  pavers,  but  was  just 


sufficient  to  kill  the  fishing  worms,  and 
answers  all  purposes  for  that  market. 
At  this  yard  several  years  before  we  were 
there,  they  hid  attempted  to  use  an  old 
style  soft  mud  machine,  but  it  proved  a 
failure,  possibly  more  on  account  of  the 
ignorant  help  than  anything  else.  How¬ 
ever  they  claimed  that  these  large  brick 
made  with  the  firm  pressure  of  the 
machine  would  crack  so  badly  in  drying 
thit  they  would  lose  fully  two-thirds  or 
more,  and  for  that  reason  they  stick  to 
the  old  method. 

Another  yard  we  visited  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  is  worked  on  the  same 
plan.  However,  they  burn  none  of  their 
product.  This  is  strictly  an  adobe 
yard,  using  straw  for  mixing  with  the 
cla>,  just  as  they  did  in  olden  times,  so 
if  any  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  desires 
to  mention  bricks  made  with  straw,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  but  simply  to  his 
neighbors  down  in  Mexico,  who  are 
making  brick  in  this  manner  at  this 
very  time. 

We  were  much  interested  in  another 
brickyard  at  Pueblo,  situated  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  This  yard  was 
well  luted,  hard  and  smooth,  just  like  a 
good  hard  yard  in  this  country.  It  was 
let  out  to  a  number  of  single  brickmak¬ 
ers  on  the  contract  method  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  city  of  Mexico} 
only  in  this  case  each  man  was  obliged 
to  provide  his  own  clay.  The  only  clay 
to  be  had  was  in  the  mountains  surround¬ 
ing  the  town,  and  found  in  pockets  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks.  The  brickmaker  takes 
to  the  mountains  with  shovel,  a  bucket  of 
water  and  a  sack.  He  digs  out  his  clay, 
soaks  it  with  the  water  he  has  carried 
with  him,  tempers  it  and  fills  his  sack, 
then  goes  down  carrying  all  the  mud  he 
can  waddle  with  the  help  of  a  strap  ac- 
cross  his  forehead,  makes  up  the  batch 
into  a  few  brick,  then  off  he  goes  for 
more  clay,  possibly  this  time  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  direction.  These  men 
can  be  seen  coming  and  going  in  every 
direction  like  bees  to  a  hive.  Although 
this  clay  seems  very  tender,  it  will  bake 
so  hard  in  one  day,  drying  without  a 
crack,  that  you  can  hardly  break  them 
with  the  roughest  handling. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  our  part  of 
the  country  have  been  striving  hard  for 
the  past  few  years  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  the  art,  but  find  much  yet 
to  be  learned  ;  still,  when  our  methods 
are  compared  with  those  just  described, 
we  can  hardly  complain  of  our  advance¬ 
ment. 
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features;  for  instance,  it  differs  from  all 
other  soft  mud  machines  in  the  manner 
of  regulating  the  pressure  on  the  mold 
box.  The  travel  of  the  plunger  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  toggle  joints  connected  with  a 
right  and  left  screw,  thus  enabling  the 
operator  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
pressure  in  an  instant,  much  or  little,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  simply  turning  the 
screw.  A  new  release  device  is  provided; 
it  operates  positively  and  is  a  certain 


safeguard  against  breaking  of  moulds 
should  a  stone  or  any  other  similar  ob¬ 
struction  get  into  the  mould-box.  The 
crank  shaft  which  operates  the  plunger 
is  made  from  forged  steel.  The  gears 
are  all  large  in  diameter,  with  wide 
faces,  and  are  unusually  heavy  and 
strong.  It  is  driven  by  a  44xl2-in.  fric¬ 


tion  clutch.  The  working  parts  are  all 
on  the  outside  and  easily  accessible. 
This  machine  is  believed  to  be  the  acme 
of  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore 
insures  the  one  all  important  feature — 
large  capacity.  For  full  particulars  write 
to  C.  &  A  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  who  also  manufacture  a  line  of 
stiff  clay  machinery,  designed  especially 
for  the  making  of  paving  brick.  Any¬ 
one  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 

paving  brick 
plant  is  request¬ 
ed  to  write  them 
for  estimates  on 
the  entire  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Potts 
Disintegrate  r  s, 
of  which  they 
make  several 
different  sizes, 
are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  un¬ 
equal  1  e  d  for 
grinding  hard 
clay.  It,  too,  is  a 
machine  of  large 
capacity  and 
grinds  the  clay 
thoroughly, 
either  reducing 
or  throwing  out 
all  stones,  etc. 
These  machines 
became  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  several 
imitations  have 
been  put  on  the 
market  which  as 
might  be  expect¬ 
ed  are  not  as 
efficient  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  the 
original  Potts 
Disintegrators 
This  firm  also 
manufactures  a 
a  complete  line 
of  brickyard 
supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  dump  cars, 
pug  mills,  bar- 
rows,  elevators, 
hoisting  drums, 
brick  moulds,  mould  sanders,  clay  gran¬ 
ulators,  revolving  dump  tables,  kiln 
doors,  grate  bars,  and  in  fact  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  first-class  brick¬ 
yard  and  will  mail  free  to  any  one  ap¬ 
plying  for  it  anew  catalogue,  fully  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  their  entile  line 
of  clayworking  machinery. 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.’s  New  All  Iron  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


IN  IT  FOR  ’94 


The  Coming  Machine  is  Here  and  will 
Prove  a  Boon  to  Brickmakers. 


THE  tendency  of  the  times  is  all 
one  way  so  far  as  brickmaking 
is  concerned,  and  that  is  toward 
increased  capacity.  Every  brick- 
maker  throughout  the  land  is 
scheming  to  get  a  larger  and  better  out¬ 
put.  The  result  is  a  demand  for  pow¬ 
erful  machinery 
that  will  mould 
the  clay  rapidly 
and  stiff  enough 
to  admit  of  the 
green  brick  be- 
ing  handled 
quickly  without 
getting  out  of 
shape.  To  do 
this  work  a  ma¬ 
chine  must  be 
very  powerful, 
the  strain  caused 
by  working  very 
stiff  clay  is  ex¬ 
cessive  in  the 
extreme. 

Nothing  about 
a  brick  yard  is 
more  expensive 
and  exasperat¬ 
ing  than  a  weak 
machine  that  is 
frequently 
breaking  down, 
causing  a  partial 
or  entire  stop¬ 
page  of  work 
about  a  plant 
while  repairs  are 
being  made;  ap¬ 
preciating  these 
facts,  Messrs.  C. 

&  A.  Potts  &  Co., 
the  well  known 
clay  machinery 
manufacturers, 
of  Indianapolis, 
set  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  machine 
of  sufficient 
strength  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  guarantee  its  users  against 
such  evils.  This  they  have  done  and 
offer  the  trade  a  new  all  iron  stock  brick 
machine  that  is  a  marvel  of  strength. 

The  accompanying  '  illustration  will 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
m  isterly  manner  in  which  this  machine 
is  constructed.  It  has  several  peculiar 
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VERY  SATISFACTORY. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  the  honored 
president  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  has  the  well 
earned  reputation  of  making  as  fine  red 
pressed  brick  as  is  produced  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  following  letter  is  evidence  in 
point  and  self-explanatory: 

Arthur  Dransfield,  Founded  1838  by 

Secretary.  Wm.  Maclure. 

NEW  HARMONY  WORKINGMEN’S  INSTI¬ 
TUTE. 


Mr.  Anthony  Ittner. 


New  Harmony,  Ind.,  ) 
~  '  ‘  - 13.  f 


September  12,  1893. 


St.  .Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir— We  have  now  used  about  .50,000  of 
your  No.  8  Belleville  Stock  Brick,  which  for 
richness  of  color  and  general  excellence,  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed.  Out  of  the  entire  shipment 
none  have  been  broken  nor  defaced  so  they 
could  not  be  used  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  waste  in  cutting  is  so  small,  owing  to  their 
superior  cutting  quality,  that  the  fragments 
from  the  whole  lot  of  50,000  would  not  make 
more  than  an  ordinary  barrow  load. 

Respectfully, 

Arthur  Dransfield. 


Mr.  Ittner  is  prepared  to  furnish  just 
such  brick  in  any  quantity  promptly 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  He  manufac¬ 
tures  a  very  extensive  line  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
his  “ad”  on  page  571. 


LOSSES  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  loss  sustained 
in  the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed 
brick  is  that  resulting  from  the 
constant  “break  downs”  of  the  presses 
themselves. 

The  machine  man  blames  the  opera¬ 
tor,  and  says  he  is  careless  or  incompe¬ 
tent.  No  doubt  he  is  in  some  instances. 
More  often  these  “break  downs”  are 
caused  by  bad  construction  and  poor 
workmanship,  the  natural  result  of  build¬ 
ing  machines  by  contract. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most  of 
the  so-called  “makers”  of  dry  press  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  manufacturers  at  all. 
They  let  the  building  of  their  presses  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  usually  at  so  many 
cents  per  pound  of  metal.  Such  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction,  and  the  inherent 
defects  of  complicated  and  ill-designed 
machinery,  entail  endless  expense  and 
loss  of  time  to  the  user. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  that  class  of  ma¬ 
chines  is  the  Boyd  Press,  in  design,  in 
mechanical  construction,  simplicity  and 
method  of  manufacture.  Every  press 
sold  by  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  is 
built  in  the  splendidly  equipped  shops 
owned  and  operated  by  them,  and  is  as 


perfect  as  money  and  mechanical  skill 
can  make  it.  Each  press  is  carefully 
tested  before  shipment,  and  is  specific- 
ally  guaranteed  against  breakage  caused 
by  defective  material  and  workmanship. 

The  simple,  compact  mechanism,  and 
the  care  exercised  in  its  construction, 
have  earned  for  the  Boyd  Brick  Press 
an  enviable  record,  surpassing  all  others 
for  efficiency,  durability  and  general  ex¬ 
cellence.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
superiority  is  the  fact  that  a  carefully 
kept  record  of  all  the  “Standard”  Boyd 
Presses  of  the  1891  pattern  shows  the 
average  cost  of  repairs  to  be  sixty-three 
cents  per  month  for  each  machine  in 
daily  use,  or  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  cent 
per  thousand  brick  actually  made. 
These  figures  represent  the  entire  cost 
of  all  breakages  from  any  cause. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  the  presses  upon 
which  the  above  figures  are  based  have 
not  required  repairs  of  any  character, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  daily  use, 
making  their  maximum  output,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  their  owners  as  in  “First-class 
order  and  as  good  as  new.” 

Compare  this  record  with  the  known 
experience  of  brickmakers  using  the 
Contract-built  presses,  upon  which  an 
average  monthly  expenditure  of  from 
ten  dollars  upward  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  reasonable  working  order. 
A  little  calculation  will  show  that  this 
amounts  in  a  few  years  to  practically 
rebuilding  the  entire  machine  ;  in  fact, 
in  a  single  year  it  amounts  to  the  inter¬ 
est  on  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  a  sum  several  times  greater  than 
the  difference  in  first  cost  of  the  two 
classes  of  machinery. 

Great  as  this  expense  is,  it  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  break 
downs.  The  loss  of  new  orders,  the  de¬ 
lays  on  contracts  already  taken,  the 
stoppage  of  manufacture  while  the  op¬ 
erating  expenses  still  go  on,  the  annoy¬ 
ance,  vexation  and  general  damage  to 
business,  amount  to  a  far  greater  sum. 
In  fact,  the  actual  loss  to  brickmakers 
from  using  machinery  built  under  con¬ 
tract,  badly  designed  and  worse  con¬ 
structed,  is  really  incalculable. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White, 

Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  BIRD  IN  THE  HAND. 


To  say  old  things  are  best  is  pleasant, 
Although  it  makes  one  stand  aghast; 
For  well  he  knows  the  Christmas  present 
Is  better  than  the  Christmas  past. 


VISITOR’S  REPORT 

Of  Stewart  Brother’s  Burn  as  Announc¬ 
ed  for  November  28.  1893. 

Maple  Grove,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1893. 
Stewart  Bros., 

Gentlemen  :  —  Performance  is  the 
highest  test  of  merit. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  success  of  your  Diurnal  Tile  Kiln. 
I  was  a  little  skeptical  as  to  its  burning 
tile  in  so  short  a  time  as  was  claimed 
for  it,  but,  after  making  a  trip  to  Mt. 
Victory,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  28  and  seeing  a 
kiln  of  tile  burned  in  it  my  skepticism 
vanished,  and  will  say  that  it  will  do  all 
that  the  Stewart  Bros,  claim  for  it,  and 
that  it  surpasses  any  other  kiln  that  I 
have  any  acquaintance  with  by  far,  as  to 
time  of  burning  and  uniform  burning. 
The  kiln  of  tile  referred  to  above  was 
burned  in  27  hours  and  was  a  good  burn 
from  top  to  bottom. 

If  the  above  will  be  of  any  use  to  you 
use  it  as  you  see  fit.  I  remain 
Yours,  etc., 

J.  G.  Walter. 

Obion,  Tenn,  Dec.  6,  1893. 

I  witnessed  the  annual  burning  in 
Stewart  Bros,  kiln  at  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 
The  fires  were  started  at  4  p.m.,  Nov.  28 ; 
the  doors  were  closed  for  the  night  at  9 
p.  m.;  fires  were  kindled  again  at  6  a.  m., 
the  29th,  and  fired  until  9  p.  m.,  when 
the  doors  were  again  closed  for  the 
night;  fired  again  at  6  a.  m.,  the  30th, 
and  finished  at  1  p.  m.  The  kiln  was 
opened  the  same  evening  and  some  of 
the  tile  taken  out.  Tile  showed  to  be 
burned  thoroughly  and  evenly. 

L.  L.  Fox. 

At  first  sight  the  above  reports  may 
seem  to  disagree  slightly,  since  one 
gives  the  time  the  kiln  was  actually 
fired,  the  other  includes  the  time  when 
no  firing  was  done. 

Stewart  Brothers. 

A  GOOD  LOCATION  FOR  A  DRY  PRESS 
BRICK  PLANT. 

Wm.  Haggerty,  Box  212,  Marion,  Ind., 
writes  that  that  point  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  establishment  of  a 
large  building  brick  plant.  There  is  an 
extensive  deposit  of  fine  clay,  natural 
gas  for  fuel  and  excellent  railroad  facili- 
ities.  They  now  have  a  stifl  clay  plant 
in  operation,  but  desire  to  add  a  dry 
press  plant  for  front  and  ornamental 
brick.  He  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  one  desiring  to  invest  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful  plant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN 
PERMISSION  IS  GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO 
COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL 
NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF 

Clay-Worker, 


A  Familiar  Voice  From  Colorado. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Yours  of  October  31st  was  received  in 
due  time  requesting  a  short  letter  for 
the  November  Clay- Worker,  I  would 
have  cheerfully  complied,  could  I  have 
spared  the  time,  but  Mrs.  McCain  has 
been  so  very  ill  since  she  returned  from 
the  east,  that  she  required  my  undivided 
.  attention.  However,  if  you  have  space 
in  your  December  number,  you  can 
publish  this  fehort  epistle. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Bros.  Purington,  Eudaly,  Sibley,  Blair 
and  Fairhall.  Brother  Ittner’s  idea  to 
draw  out  the  “button  hole  fellows”  is 
good.  But  how  will  or  can  it  be  done? 
My  idea  is  toletsomeof  us  old  cranks  put 
some  practical  questions  (verbally)  di¬ 
rect  to  them  and  request  them  to  give 
practical  answers,  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  by  this  means  draw  out 
discussions  on  subjects  that  will  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  craft 
generally.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  es¬ 
says  or  papers  being  read  at  the  Con¬ 
ventions.  At  the  same  time  I  think  they 
should  be.brief,  and  to  the  point,  and  I 
am  sure  that  every  one  of  us  “Old  fel¬ 
lows”  will  sit  still  and  pluck  the  fruit 
from  the  branches  of  all  the  young  trees 
that  have  planted  themselves  in  our 
venerable  Association. 

I  was  very,  very  sorry  to  read  of 
the  death  of  Brother  Siner,  I  know 
it  came  nearer  to  me  than  to  any 
other  member  of  our  association. 
Charlie  and  I  ofl-bore  bricks  together 
when  we  were  but  ten  years  of  age,  and 
we  were  close  friends  until  I  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  went  into  the  army.  After 
I  came  back  and  went  into  business 
again  in  my  native  city,  our  friendship 
was  renewed,  and  neither  by  word  nor 
act  from  either  of  us  has  that  life  long 
friendship  been  severed.  Charlie  was 
honest  and  honorable  in  every  transac¬ 
tion,  a  staunch  friend  and  a  splendid 
workman.  I  hope  and  trust  that  he  has 
arrived  safe  on  the  other  shore  and 
when  he  presents  his  work  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Supreme  Architect  above,  and  there  re¬ 
ceive  his  reward. 

Friend  Randall,  you  ask  me  how  is 
business  with  me  and  my  neighbors. 


There  is  no  business  in  the  brick  trade, 
not  a  brick  is  making  nor  none  being 
used  but  lam  astonished  that  you  eastern 
men  are  not  full  of  business.  You  all 
allowed  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  every  one  will  be  busy  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  Now  unless  I  am  mistaken  the 
Sherman  bill  ha3  been  repealed  for 
some  time;  and  the  repeal  of  that  bill 
has  put  Colorado  in  the  “soup”  for  the 
time  being;  still  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
blessing  for  this  state  eventually,  as  it 
has  already  put  vim  in  the  citizens  here, 
and  they  will  develop  their  other  re¬ 
sources  of  which  there  is  more  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds  and  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  The  trouble  with  our  people 
is  they  are  not  Americanized  enough. 
They  cater  and  bow  the  knee  to  royalty 
and  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries,  and  let  their  own  citizens  cry 
for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

To  get  gold  they’ll  perjure,  sin  and  lie, 

Should  the  rest  of  mortals  suffer  and  die; 

For  if  death  was  a  thing  that  gold  could  buy, 
The  rich  would  live,  but  the  poor  would  die. 

Should  Mrs.  McCain’s  health  warrant 
me  to  leave  her  I  shall  meet  with  you 
at  Chicago,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  largest 
Convention  we  have  ever  had. 

John  McCain, 

Denver,  Nov.  27th. 


Ho  For  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Another  Christmas  come,  another 
year  gone.  More  memories  in  the  length¬ 
ening  course  of  recollection  to  sum 
up.  Would  that  we  could  lay  aside  all 
that  is  sorrowful  and  only  cherish  that 
which  is  glad  and  heartsome.  Among 
my  most  pleasant  recollections  are  our 
Conventions.  Those  who  never  lay  dull 
care  aside  and  take  no  pleasant  recrea¬ 
tion  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  world.  A  sage  philosopher  once 
observed  that  a  rich  man  missed  life’s 
greatest  and-  best  enjoyment — that  of 
resting  when  tired.  He  claimed  that  as 
a  rich  man  never  did  enough  work  to 
get  tired,  consequently  he  ne\er  rested, 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  sweetest  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  just  so  is  the  brickmaker  who 
knows  nothing  but  work,  who  never 
takes  a  trip,  his  life  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  animal  existence. 

Mr.  Editor,  why  don’t  you  sound  the 
tocsin  loud  and  long  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  arising  from  our  annual  meetings. 
Why  don’t  you  more  fully  set  forth  the 
pleasures  and  pastimes,  the  fun,  the 
real  down  genuine  amusements,  derived 


from  these  Conventions,  as  well  as  the 
business  end  of  it,  set  it  all  forth  in 
glowing  type,  so  that  all  may  read  and 
learn. 

January  is  the  idle  month  for  we 
brickmakers,  even  though  our  works 
may  be  running,  business  for  the  past 
season  has  been  wound  up,  and  it  is  too 
cold,  and  too  soon  to  hustle  for  spring 
trade,  let  us  then  take  a  trip  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  it  will  be  overflowing  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  I  believe  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  that  each  year  shows  an  increased 
attendance,  brickmakers  are  learning 
fast  the  importance  of  these  annual 
events.  So  beat  the  great  drum  loud 
and  long,  waken  up  the  sleeping  and 
still  further  enlighten  the  wide-awake 
Let  each  and  every  reader  do  the  same 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Chicago 
Auditorum,  big  as  it  is,  will  be  none  too 
large  for  us.  Yours  fraternaBy, 

Edwin  C.  McGraw. 


The  Importance  of  Little  Things. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  wish  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  a 
charter  member  in  November  number 
of  Clay-Worker,  in  the  line  of  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  Bro.  Purington  in  regard 
to  the  Question  Box.  Charter  Member 
has  certainly  struck  the  keynote.  Were 
I  going  to  make  any  suggestions,  I 
would  simply  say,  give  the  Question  Box 
a  prominent  place  on  the  programme, 
and  not  leave  that  part  of  the  programme 
until  the  last  moments  of  the  sessions, 
when  everyone  is  longing  for  that  sumpt¬ 
uous  meal  and,  consequently,  is  in 
poor  form  for  answering  any  questions, 
which  to  some  at  first  might  appear  too 
simple  to  be  worth  considering,  but 
when  followed  up,  is  like  the  question 
of  matrimony — the  popping  of  one  ques¬ 
tion  may  bring  out  others,  the  answering 
of  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  those  interested,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  some  poor  brother 
out  of  a  world  of  trouble.  How  often  it 
is  that  the  little,  simple  and,  apparently, 
unimportant  things  or  acts  do  the  bus¬ 
iness.  Take  our  brick  machinery  as  an 
example.  It  may  be  creaking,  groan¬ 
ing,  jarring  and  grating  on  our  ears, 
but  let  your  careful,  painstaking  and 
intelligent  engineer  come  around,  and 
with  but  a  turn  of  a  nut  here,  and  a 
drop  of  oil  there,  all  is  fair  sailing  again, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it  do  its  work. 
And  all  this  because  the  engineer  knew 
what  little,  simple  thing  would  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

So,  I  think  it  may  be  with  regard  to 
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the  Question  Box.  Pour  on  a  little  of 
the  oil  of  kindly  and  intelligently  ans¬ 
wered  questions,  and  see  if  there  will 
not  be  as  much  learned  by  the  general 
craft  as  from  long  drawn  out  papers, 
and  possibly  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
some  poor  fellow’s  pathway  who  has 
been  perplexed  for  years  over  something 
he  could  not  solve  himself.  Try  it  at 
Chicago. 

As  a  helper,  I  enclose  you  a  question 
or  two.  If  the  Executive  Commitee 
think  there  is  anything  in  them,  they 
can  use  them  as  one  drop  to  fill  up  the 
Box.  With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Very  Respectfully, 

Carthage,  Mo.  I.  C.  Wheeler, 


When  You  Get  a  Good  Thing  Keep  It. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  Express  Order 
for  subscription  to  >our  Journal.  I 
preserve  all  copies  of  the  Clay-Worker 
and  have  them  bound  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  The  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  industry  repre¬ 
sented  make  it  invaluable  for  future 
references.  A.  H.  Bormann. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Side  Issue  Suggested. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

With  the  steady  'drift  in  the  direction 
of  labor-saving  appliances,  the  mortar 
box  and  mixer,  which  are  always  associ¬ 
ated  unpleasantly  with  buildings  in 
course  of  construction,  and  in  crowded 
thoroughfares  are  a  source  of  danger, 
will  probably  ere  long  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Mortar  factories  have,  of  late  years, been 
springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  turning  out  mortar  in  bulk, 
ready  for  use,  and  from  which  builders 
can  order  such  quantity  and  quality  of 
this  material  as  they  may  need.  By 
this  arrangement  the  streets  are  never 
blocked  by  unsightly  mortar  beds,  and  it 
makes  a  large  saving  to  the  contractors 
in  transporting  lumber  and  labor  of 
handling  material.  It  makes  him  more 
independent  of  labor  troubles  and 
strikes.  Another  advantage  will  be, 
that  the  mortar  being  made  in  large 
quantities  and  mixed  by  machinery,  in¬ 
sures  it  being  the  same  quality  at  all 
times. 

Why  could  not  the  brick  manufact¬ 
ures  in  large  cities  put  in  plants  and 
operate  the  same  in  connection  with 
their  brick  plants  ? 

The  writer  has  seen  estimates  made 


as  to  cost  of  manufacturing  the  mortar 
by  machine  and  by  hand.  If  these 
same  figures  will  pan  out,  there  is  a  good 
profit  in  the  business.  The  power  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  plants  of  this  kind  is 
light,  there  being  very  few,  if  any,  large 
brick  plants  which  would  not  have 
enough  power  to  spare  to  operate  a 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  cubic  feet 
of  mortar  per  day. 

Several  of  the  larger  cities  now  boast 
of  large  mortar  factories,  which  have 
proven  profitable  to  the  owners. 

A.  Mixer. 

The  Enameling  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  heartily  welcome  S.  L.  deRoth,  and 
find  him  a  desirable  addition  to  our 
small  army  of  American  writers  on  the 
Enameling  problem.  He  seems  to  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  “I.  H.”  is  an 
Englishman  ;  as  such,  my  friend,  is  he 
not  therefore  a  foeman  worthy  of  your 
steel?  Where,  but  in  the  “Motherland” 
of  the  enameled  brick  industry  would 
you  be  able  to  find  one  more  worthy  ? 
Why  also  should  he  be  accused  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  entirely  wrong  ideas?  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  seriously 
wrong  with  his  article,  and  in  fact,  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  best,  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
American  paper  and  to  the  initiated 
there  is  nothing  confusing  nor  mislead¬ 
ing  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  “I.  H.” 
will  lift  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at 
the  mention  of  Majolica  glazes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  enameled  brick.  I,  myself 
would  be  almost  as  horrified  at  that  as  I 
would  be  at  the  idea  of  using  a  “frit” 
glaze  or  the  idea  of  using  an  enamel  that 
could  not  be  put  on  a  green  brick. 

T  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  to  an  absolute  certainty  whether 
a  “true  enamel”  needs  “fritting”  or  not. 
In  fact  I  may  not  be  able  so  make  a 
“true  enamel”  and  it  may  be  possible 
that  I  do  not  know  what  a  true 
enamel  is,  but  I  do  know  that  bricks 
can  be  enameled  while  green  and  can 
show  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have 
been  made  in  that  way.  I  know  this  to 
be  a  fact  because  I  made  them  myself, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  and  I  have  not  even  the  honor 
of  Mr.  Clayton’s  acquaintance  either. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  enameled,  not 
glazed  brick. 

To  change  the  subject  we  will  now 
refer  to  the  “slip  and  glaze”  method. 
This,  no  doubt  is  “I.  H.’s”  specialty  and 
he,  like  myself,  has  found  that  it  is  the 


only  profitable  method  to  follow  for  the 
bulk  of  his  manufacture  and  he  also 
like  “Yours  truly”  makes  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  enameled  brick  when  occasion 
demands  it,  but  I  don’t  think  either  of 
us  have  any  use  for  “frit”  in  any  form, 
except  for  the  preparation  of  coloring 
matter,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  either 
of  us  will  risk  our  reputations  on  those 
colors  that  make  it  necessary  to  use  a 
“frit”  glaze,  until  we  find  one  that  will 
stand  exposure  to  the  weather  as  well  as 
raw  glazes  do.  Both  S.  L.  deRoth  and 
Mr.  Clayton  may  have  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  to  their  satisfaction,  but  until  “I. 
H.”  and  myself  solve  it  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  will  stick  to  the  methods  that 
have  brought  us  success. 

“I.  H.”  in  far  ofl  England  and  I  (who 
never  saw  England  nor  heard  of  “I.  H.” 
until  the  Cl  ay- Worker  brought  him  to 
my  notice  a  few  months  ago,)  seem  to 
be  getting  on  amazingly  well  together 
but  we  may  be  at  loggerheads  shortly 
I  started  out  to  fight  him,  but  his  armor 
don’t  seem  to  have  many  loose  joints  in 
it,  byt  it  will  become  old  after  a  while 
and  then  he  will  have  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  I  await  the  onslaught  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  when  the  time  comes 
will  try  to  hold  up  my  end. 

I  think  there  is  room  in  these  col¬ 
umns  for  all  of  us,  and  the  more  the 
merrier,  so  let  the  friendly  war  go  on. 
“By  their  works  shall  ye  know  them,” 
and  by  our  works  will  those  outside  the 
arena  judge  us;  |and  by  our  works,  not 
our  writings,  will  we  stand  or  fall,  be  we 
transparent  or  “Opake.” 


From  Dry  Press  To  Stiff  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

"  Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  one  year.  Brick  business  in 
this  locality  has  been  very  dull  this 
season.  We  have  run  only  about  half 
time  this  summer,  and  have  shut  down 
now  for  the  season. 

The  Adamant  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
located  at  Fairdale,  Kansas,  about  one- 
half  mile  from  this  place,  have  resumed 
operations  again,  although  under  a  new 
process.  They  have  torn  out  their  dry 
press  machines,  which  were  of  the  Gregg 
make,  and  have  put  in  a  stifl  mud 
machine,  made  by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son. 
They  have  a  fine  bed  of  shale  and  are 
making  a  No.  1  paving  brick.  They  are 
also  preparing  to  burn  with  gas.  They 
are  having  a  gas  machine  erected  on 
their  yard,  which  they  claim  will  be  the 
cheapest  process  yet  for  burning  brick. 
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They  say  they  can  burn  paving  brick 
for  37  cents  per  M.  The  gas  machine 
will  soon  be  ready  for  operation. 

I  am  only  a  brick  setter,  and  out  of 
work  at  the  present,  too,  but  I  cannot  do 
without  your  valuable  Journal,  the 
Clay-Worker.  There  is  so  much  in¬ 
formation  to  be  gained  from  your  Jour¬ 
nal  that  no  one,  interested  in  any  way 
in  brickmaking  should  be  without  it. 

Vance,  Kans.  Wil.  Courtney. 


A  Remedy  lor  Jenkins. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  allow  me  to  reply  to  George  H. 
Jenkins  of  last  issue.  There  is  a  small 
brick  and  tile  works  not  very  far  from  ours, 
that  experienced  a  like  trouble,  with  a 
clay  almost  similar  to  his.  Eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet  of  black  prairie  soil, 
two  to  three  feet  of  yellow  joint  clay  and 
then  a  yellow  shale.  His  manner  of 
making  was  a  little  different  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  through  rolls  to  mixer  and  into 
a  Centenial  stiff  mud  machine.  They 
made  very  fine  brick  and  tile,  and  dried 
same  as  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  also  struck 
the  same  “Snag.”  Some  broke  in  drying, 
but  more  broke  in  burning,  although 
seemingly  thoroughly  dry  when  set. 
By  leaving  out  most  of  the  black  soil 
the  breaking  was  lessened,  but  it  was 
too  expensive  stripping  and  a  waste  of 
his  material,  so  he  finally  decided  to 
build  a  small  dry  house  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  proved  so  much  of  a  success 
that  he  immediately  built  a  large  one 
equal  to  his  capacity,  and  by  this  means 
got  over  his  trouble. 

The  moral  is  plain.  Could  not  Mr. 
Jenkins  try  the  same  remedy  ? 

J.  W.  Carson. 


A  New  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

We  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time, 
pointed  communications  from  this  city 
relative  to  the  brick  trade,  and  we  think 
it  not  amiss  to  send  a  few  lines  concern¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  business  during  the 
year.  Since  early  spring  the  demand 
for  good  bricks  has  been  constant; 
many  large  operations,  notably  Broad 
St.,  Station,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading’s  new  terminal, 
and  the  usual  number  of  two  and  three 
story  dwellings,  with  which  our  city 
abounds,  have  been  erected.  Prices 
have  been  firm,  and  in  many  contracts 
the  prices  have  advanced  one  or  two 
dollars  on  the  thousand.  Despite  the 
good  demand,  several  prominent  firms 


only  run  four  days  each  week,  thus 
cleaning  out  old  stock  and  limiting 
their  output.  Aside  from  the  larger 
operations  the  demand  has  been  largely 
for  hard  bricks.  The  city  has  been  and 
is  now  doing  a  great  amount  of  sewer 
work  and  will  spend  on  this  line  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  this 
winter  and  coming  spring.  Fancy 
bricks  in  light  and  dark  colors  have 
also  leceived  the  attention  of  builders, 
and  it  appears  that  they  will  soon  dis¬ 
place  the  old  red  front  brick  for  orna¬ 
mental  work.  Architects  are  finding 
greater  beauty  and  richer  combinations 
in  the  varying  shades  of  pink,  buff  and 
brown. 

Near  the  close  of  February  last,  McCay 
&  Co.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  buying  60  acres  of  rich  clay  land 
situated  on  the  Oxford  Pike,  Frankford, 
a  large  and  rapidly  growing  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  Since  that  time,  with  a 
large  force  of  men,  they  have  been  busi¬ 
ly  engaged  in  transforming  a  fifteen 
acre  wheat  field  into  a  modern  brick 
yard.  They  have  met  with  success. 
The  new  plant  contains  well-protected 
rack  room  sufficient  for  the  drying  of 
500,000  machine  made  bricks.  The  en¬ 
closed  new  kiln  of  continuous  style, 
capped  with  a  stack  nearly  100  feet  high, 
is  large  enough  to  hold  600,000  bricks. 

They  have  found  a  continuous  kiln 
far  better  than  the  old  dutch  pattern ; 
burning  hard  bricks  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  from  side  to  side.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  that  you  cannot  load  direct 
from  kiln.  They  have  set  up  Potts  & 
Co.’s  soft  mud  machine  with  all  of  their 
improved  modes  forthe  quick  handling 
of  clay;  also  their  disintegrator  and 
sander  for  the  making  of  superior  full 
moulded  bricks.  They  have  just  closed 
with  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  for 
their  new  and  latest  improved  five-mold 
press,  which  achieved  an  envious  record 
at  the  World’s  Fair;  with  this  press, 
aided  by  the  best  machinery  for  prepar¬ 
ing  dry  clay,  they  will  be  in  position  to 
give  their  patrons  the  best  the  market 
affords. 

They  have  found  your  interesting  and 
instructive  journal  very  useful;  and 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the 
hints  so  helpful  to  them. 

Finally,  we  send  you  this  letter  in  the 
belief  that  you  are  always  desirous  to 
let  our  fellow  craftsmen  know  of  the 
advent  of  a  new  yard,  so  well  equipped 
and  in  charge  of  a  practical  and  experi¬ 
enced  brickmaker  and  burner. 

J.  J.  McCayv 


Setting  a  Good  Example. 

Editor  Clay-Worlcer : 

Inclosed  you  will  find  P.  O.  order, 
the  amount  of  my  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  good 
one  for  our  business.  There  are  four 
yards  in  this  place.  All  brick  on  hand 
are  in  last  kiln  of  summer’s  make.  Be¬ 
fore  first  of  March  yards  will  be  all  sold 
out. 

We  make  drain  tile;  made  200,000 
last  summer ;  intend  to  turn  out  500,000 
next  season.  Drainage  has  only  com¬ 
menced  here.  We  can  sell  all  we  can 
make.  We  intend  building  a  large 
round  dowrn  draft  kiln,  so  we  can  supply 
the  demand.  Our  present  kilns  are 
square.  Our  clay  is  first-class,  burns  a 
brimstone  color,  but  very  hard  to  burn. 
It  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to  burn 
thoroughly.  We  burn  with  wood.  One- 
half  cord  to  the  M  is  the  least  we  can 
burn  with. 

The  above  refers  to  brick,  but  tile  we 
can  burn  in  three  days.  Wood  costs  us 
$1.40  to  $1.75,  for  soft  wood,  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  cord,  hard  wood.  At  the  above 

prices  you  would  hardly  advise  us  to  use 
coal. 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  induce  some  of 
our  brother  brickmakers  to  subscribe 
for  the  Clay-Worker,  but  they  are  of 
the  Ebenezer  Jonathan  style — a  cut  of 
which  appeared  in  the  January  ’93 
number  of  tbe  Clay-Worker.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  too  many  of  that 
kind  here.  Smith  of  Canada. 


An  Explanation  From  Our  Friend. 


Did  I  ever  work  ?  No,  sir,  I  never  contracted 
the  habit.  Work  habit  jest  as  bad  as  the  opium 
habit.  A  man  gits  in  the  habit  of  talcin’ opium. 
Suppose  he  stops  it;  what  becomes  of  him? 
Why,  he  dies!  A  man  contracks  the  work 
habit.  Stop  his  work,  once— what  does  he  do? 
Why,  he  starves  to  death— he  dies !  One  jest  as 

bad  a§  the  other,  None  in  mine,  thank  you  ! — 
Puck. 
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PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING. 


Everyone  who  reads,  knows  of  the 
immense  sums  of  money  spent  in 
advertising.  Everyone  who  thinks, 
knows  that  such  sums  of  money  would 
not  be  spent  if  it  were  not  directly  and 
positively  profitable. 

There  are  degrees  of  profit.  Profit 
is  influenced  by  many  things,  and  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  the  advertiser.  Primarily,  he 
must  have  circulation.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  in  advertising  is  to  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  large  number  of  people. 
Then  this  attention  must  receive  favor¬ 
able  consideration,  and  if  the  promise 
of  the  advertisementis  sustained, a  direct 
and  worthy  business  advantage  has 
been  gained. 

One  has  only  to  look  over  the  daily 
and  periodical  press  to  see  the  general 
motive  of  all  advertising;  and  he  has 
only  to  analyze  the  various  methods  to 
see  the  varying  grades  of  ability  which 
are  exercised  in  this  work. 

CONTINUITY  THE  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT. 
The  same  kind  of  advertising,  the 
same  general  methods,  cannot  be 
adapted  to  all  purposes.  The  style  of 
advertising  which  will  sell  soap  will  not 
sell  a  brick  machine.  The  clientage  in 
each  case  is  different.  But  in  one  point 
all  advertisers  meet  on  common  ground. 
They  wish  to  keep  themselves  before  the 
public.  The  mere  publication  of  a 
name  and  ones  business  is  infinitely 
better  than  no  advertising  at  all.  We 
are  soon  forgotten  after  we  are  gone. 
We  may  proclaim  our  wares  to  the 
world,  but  as  soon  as  our  efforts  have 
ceased  others  clamor  for  attention,  at¬ 
tract  our  customers,  close  our  field  and 
we  are,  to  an  extent,  out  of  the  fight. 
One  point  of  successful  advertising  is  to 
keep  everlastingly  at  it,  to  keep  always 
in  view.  We  then  attract  to  ourselves 
those  who  are  wanting  what  we  have  to 
furnish. 

The  mere  attention  of  the  public  is 
not  all.  The  attention  must  be  secured. 
But  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
article  advertised  does  much  to  bring 
positive  results.  In  the  matter  of  ma¬ 
chinery, the  mere  assertion  of  superiority 
does  not  carry  conviction.  Nearly  all 
advertising  does  that.  But  an  assertion 
of  excellence  accompanied  by  a  plausi¬ 
ble  reason  therefore  meets  with  more 
favorable  attention.  A  machine  must 
be  not  only  a  good  machine  as  to  its 
general  construction,  one  of  good  ca¬ 
pacity,  moderate  in  cost  of  operation, 


but  of  all  things,  it  should  have  the 
faculty  of  producing  something  of  a 
good  quality  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
This  is  the  struggle  in  all  branches  of 
manufacture,  excellence,  combined 
with  a  low  cost  of  production.  This 
carries  with  it  cost  of  operation  when 
viewed  from  the  various  standpoints, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself. 

SPECIFIC  ADVERTISEMENTS  BEST. 

But  the  really  important  thing  is, 
that  the  public  should  knowt  that  the 
machine  is  a  money  maker;  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  article  at  a  relatively  low 
cost.  Anything  that  will  prove  this 
adds  weight  to  the  bare  assertion.  The 
statement  that  the  Hurricane  Press  is  a 
money  maker,  that  it  is  in  use  in  the 
yards  of  certain  men  who  are  known  to 
be  money  makers, that  they  are  favorably 
impressed  with  it,  is  a  good  argument. 
It  invites  attention  and  enquiry.  The 
customer  writes  for  information  as  to 
details.  The  advertisement  has  done 
its  part  of  the  work  of  making  the  sale. 
The  enquiry  coming  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  more  valuable  than 
if  it  came  in  response  to  a  general  ad¬ 
vertisement,  which  said  that  the  Hurri¬ 
cane  was  “The  greatest  machine  on  earth 
and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

In  the  latter  instance  the  im¬ 
pression  was  merely  general.  It 
simply  gave  the  address  of  the 
machine  to  one  who  was  wanting  to 
buy.  He  probably  wrote  for  a  half-doz¬ 
en  circulars  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
for  this  one.  He  was  not  especially  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  broad  assertion  of  superi¬ 
ority.  He  was  used  to  it.  Buyers  of 
machinery  like  to  know  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  purchases.  One  of 
the  great  advertisers  of  flour  milling' 
machinery  uses  the  line :  “This  is  the 
kind  of  mills  we  build.”  Then  follows 
an  illustration  of  the  mill,  a  statement 
of  its  capacity  and  a  letter  of  approval 
from  its  owners.  Changing  this  with 
each  issue  of  the  journal,  makes  a  good 
impression.  The  public  learns  to  know 
that  this  concern  is  building  a  large 
number  of  first-class  plants.  On  general 
principles  the  form  of  advertisement 
which  is  special  is  more  profitable  than 
that  which  is  general. 

don’t  crowd. 

A  great  many  advertisers  of  machinery 
make  the  mistake  of  crowding  too  much 
matter  into  a  given  amount  of  space. 
There  are  cheaper  ways  of  issuing  a 
catalogue  than  in  the  columns  of  a  trade 
journal.  The  advertisement  is  expected 


to  secure  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
buyer.  This  being  done,  the  catalogue 
and  the  verbal  explanation  may  do  their 
part  in  making  the  sale.  The  list  of 
what  one  has  to  sell  may  properly  be¬ 
long  to  any  advertisement,  but  a  com¬ 
plete  description  is  seldom  necessary, 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  an  essentially 
new  device,  in  which  instance,  argu¬ 
ments  rather  than  facts  or  examples 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Statements  showing  the  advantage, 
the  real  business  and  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
certain  purchase  are  the  telling  ones 
after  all.  This  applies  tu  any  line  of 
machinery.  To  do  all  this,  to  reach  all 
this  attention,  the  space  must  be  so 
utilized,  the  advertisement  must  be  so 
formed  that  it  will  attract  attention. 
An  attractive  space,  a  good  first  line, 
followed  by  convincing  statement  and 
proof  set  forward  in  a  picturesque  busi¬ 
ness  manner  pays  relatively  the  best. 
The  name  of  the  manufacturer  need 
not  go  on  the  first  line.  It  is  what 
he  does,  what  he  has  to  offer,  why  he 
offers  it  and  its  money  making  qualities 
that  are  important.  With  these  facts 
before  one,  the  address  of  the  advertiser 
will  be  found  even  if  it  is  in  small  type 
at  the  bottom. 

An  advertisement  should  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  meet  the  eye  of 
the  one  in  want.  It  may  show  him  that 
he  is  behind  the  times.  That  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  ahead  of  him.  It  may 
prove  it  to  him.  This  is  creating  bus¬ 
iness,  but  all  the  time  this  is  in  line 
with  what  was  first  indicated.  An  ad¬ 
vantage  of  purchase  must  be  shown. 

In  looking  over  the  columns  of  the 
Clay- Worker  one  sees  classes  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  which  the  above  state¬ 
ments  do  not  specifically  apply.  In 
some  instances  a  record  or  list  of  sup¬ 
plies  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
where  he  may  secure  certain  articles. 
He  may  not  be  needing  them  to-day, 
but  with  this  advertisement  staring 
him  in  the  face  every  time  he  opens  the 
paper  he  will  have  the  name  of  the 
party  furnishing  these  articles,  in  his 
mind  the  minute  a  want  is  created. 
Thus  an  advertisement  may  act  as  a 
reminder  and  yet  serve  its  purpose. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  OUT-OF-A-JOB. 

Oh  no,  we  never  advertised  ;  we  thought  we 
knew  it  all, 

Till  biz’ness  took  a  sudden  slump  an’  pushed 
us  to  the  wall ; 

An’  now  we’re  knockin’  ’round  the  world,  our 
hopes  unrealized, 

An’ all  because  we  knew  so  much,  we  never 
advertised.  — Art  in  Advertising. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

With  this  number  we  close  our 
twentieth  volume.  Another  year,  with 
its  freight  of  memories, has  been  indexed 
and  filed  away  for  future  reference.  The 
record  is  made,  its  bright  anticipations 
realized,  or  its  griefs  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  are  now,  alike,  of  little  moment. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
year,  our  senses  are  given  up  to  the 
things  in  prospect  more  than  to  those 
past.  It  is  best  so.  The  passing  year 
has  been  an  eventful  one.  Beginning 
with  bright  prospects  and  seeming  uni¬ 
versal  prosperity,  it  developed  depres¬ 
sion  and  idleness  and  closes  in  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

We  hope  and  believe  the  coming  year 
will  reverse  this  order.  There  are  many 
signs  that  point  to  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  of  business.  Our 
patrons  generally  report  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  in  inquiries  of  a  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  some  cases  report  sales  and 
orders  for  spring  delivery. 

In  this  connection  we  call  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “ad.”  of  the  Wallace  Mfg. 
Co.,  on  page  575.  We  are  especially 
gratified  with  tbeir  success  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  fully  demonstrates  the  Clay- 
Worker’s  superiority  as  an  advertising 
medium.  That  firm  has  confined  their 
advertising  to  the  Clay-Worker  exclu¬ 
sively  during  the  past  year.  Others  now 
see  that  they  might  have  followed  their 
example  with  profit. 


For  ourselves,  we  can  look  back  upon 
’93  with  gratification  for  the  success 
that  crowned  our  efforts  to  give  the  clay¬ 
working  craft  the  best  magazine  ever 
published  in  our  field.  For  ’94  we  have 
a  still  richer  feast  in  store  for  our  read¬ 
ers.  With  the  January  issue  we  will 
begin  the  publication  of  a  most  vauable 
and  interesting  series  of  papers  on  Clay¬ 
working  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  from  the 
pen  of  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  which  alone 
will  be  worth  many  times  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  every 
reader.  Several  other  new,  yet  able 
writers,  will  contribute  entertaining  and 
practical  matter,  while  all  of  our  old 
and  instructive  contributors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
their  experiences. 

We  can,  therefore,  assure  our  friends 
and  patrons  that  the  Clay-Worker  for 
1894  will  show  marked  improvement, 
thoqgh  that  is  saying  very  much.  No 
clayworker  in  America  can  afford  to 
miss  the  January  number.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe. 


CONVENTION  WORK. 

We  are  all  better  men  for  being  known 
to  our  neighbors.  We  are  all  better 
clayworkers  for  knowing  one  another. 
The  knowledge  that  our  neighbors  know 
us  and  see  what  we  do,  has  a  tendency 
to  upbuild  our  morals,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  incentive  for  improvement 
in  our  ordinary,  every  day  doings.  Ac¬ 
quaintance  helps  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  intelligence.  Thus  it  is  that  by  the 
mere  coming  together  in  Convention  of 
clayworkers  we  are  advanced.  Our  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  extended ;  there  is  more 
reason  for  wanting  to  be  known  as  a 
successful  clayworker;  there  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  in  it.  That  is  the  broad,  general 
advantage  which  comes  from  a  meeting 
and  association  of  this  character.  There 
is  another — a  technical  advantage.  The 
work  of  the  Convention  is  educations], 
not  alone  along  the  lines  of  morals  and 
general  intellgence,  but  in  special  bus¬ 
iness  and  technical  intelligence.  We 
go  to  the  Convention  and  return  to  our 
yards  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
practical, every  day  details  of  our  business. 
For  these  reasons  wide-awake  claywork¬ 
ers  cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from  the 
Convention.  There  may  be  those  who 
have  establishments  so  large  and  so 
prosperous,  who  think  themselves  so 
well  equipped  from  a  technical  stand¬ 
point,  that  they  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  this  body.  But 
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they  certainly  overrate  their  own  abili¬ 
ties,  and  underrate  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  discussion  of 
the  various  details  of  the  business.  Our 
observations  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that 
those  who  have  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  handling  clay,  those 
who  are  most  solidly  grounded  from 
business  and  technical  standpoints,  are 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

The  idea  advanced  by  some  that  prac¬ 
tical  men  do  not  write  papers,  practical 
men  do  not  make  speeches  about  mak¬ 
ing  brick,  practical  men  do  not  write 
books,  is  clearly  refuted  at  every  Con¬ 
vention.  The  National  Brick  Manufact¬ 
urers’  Association  is  a  progressive  body, 
and  represents  the  highest  intelligence 
of  the  brickmakers  of  America,  both 
from  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
standpoint. 


HOLIDAY  GREETINGS. 

“It’s  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It’sguid  to  be  honest  and  true.” 

— Burns. 

It  is  well  that  there  is  one  day  in  the 
year,  which,  by  common  consent  is  a 
day  of  relaxation  and  festivity;  and  a 
period  longer  or  shorter,  around  it,  which 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  same  fea¬ 
tures.  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
social  chasm  between  the  extremes  of 
wealth  or  culture  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  on  the  other, 
the  whole  world,  at  least,  the  whole  of 
Christendom  are  close  of  kin  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  There  may  be  a  philosophy 
in  this,  which  is  more  significant  than 
is  usually  recognized,  and  more  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  than 
at  first  appears. 

At  some  periods  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  the  observance  of  Christmas  has 
been  very  marked  as  a  leveler  of  all 
social  conditions. 

Then  in  England,  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
landlords  to  invite  their  tenants  and 
their  families  to  the  hall  where  at  least 
one  day,  but  often  nearly  a  whole  week, 
was  spent  on  the  most  democratic  level 
in  feasting  and  dancing.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  eatings  and  drinkings  was  taken 
up  with  all  conceivable  sports,  so  that 
the  poet  said: 

“England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sport  again, 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 
’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale, 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Not  greatly  unlike  this  was  Christ- 
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mas  in  the  South  in  slave  times.  Then 
slave  and  master  were  on  familiar,  if 
not  equal,  terms.  Christmas  day  was 
given  up  to  feastings.  If  all  the  hands, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  could 
not  be  feasted  in  the  master’s  mansion 
large  quantities  of  substantials  and, 
delicacies  were  sent  to  the  quarters,  and 
every  slave  from  the  two  year  old  tod¬ 
dlers  up  to  the  superanuated  “uncle” 
and  “aunt”  expected  a  present,  and 
usually  got  it.  Ordinarily  all  work  was 
suspended  during  the  Christmas  week, 
and  the  time  was  devoted  to  visiting  and 
mirth.  So  precious  was  this  week  to 
the  slave,  that  for  many  years,  it  was, 
and  to  some  extent  even  yet  is,  hard  for 
them  to  learn,  after  coming  to  the  North, 
that  the  demands  of  business  would  not 
allow  a  whole  week  of  idleness  and 
sport. 

One  feature  of  the  Christmas  holiday 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  civilizations, 
where  it  has  been  observed  at  all,  has 
been  its  gift  offerings.  It  is  easy  for  a 
cynic  to  say  that  these  are  often  costly 
and  frequently  comparatively  useless. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Let  those  who  can, 
remember  whom  they  will  with  costly 
presents,  but  the  poorer  must  never  be 
despised  because  their  gifts  are  humble. 

Just  when  or  how  the  beautiful  con¬ 
ception  of  Santa  Claus  originated  is  not 
known.  It  seems  almost  like  an  inspir¬ 
ation. 

Could  human  ingenuity  devise  a  bet¬ 
ter  conception  for  the  embodiment  of 
that  universal  love  of  children,  which  is 
known  to  exist  ?  Santa’s  yearly  offer¬ 
ings  are  chiefly  to  childhood.  The  great 
heart  of  humanity  beats  for  childhood, 
and  this  embodiment  of  that  sentiment 
in  a  fairy  friend,  who  goes  forth  annual¬ 
ly  to  distribute  favors  among  children,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  sentiments  known 
among  men. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  persuade  our 
adult  readers  that  there  is  a  veritable 
Santa  Claus,  with  sleigh  and  reindeers, 
distributing  veritable  favors  during 
Christmas  eve,  but,  we  would  be  far 
from  robbing  childhood,  the  instructive 
and  profitable  amusement  the  legend 
affords.  Let  the  children  look  for  Santa 
Claus  and  may  no  little  one  look  en¬ 
tirely  in  vain.  Let  all  who  are  too  old 
and  worldly  wise  to  be  deceived  by  the 
fable,  remember  that  there  is  in  deed 
and  in  truth  a  universal  love  and  care 
for  childhood,  and  let  us  all  cheerish 
the  unselfishness  which  the  Christmas 
festival  so  much  ministers  to.  If  ob¬ 
served  in  this  spirit  young  and  old  alike 


will  be  happier  and  better  for  the  week 
of  merry  making. 

To  our  readers  each  and  every  one,  we 
bid  A  Merry  Christmas. 


A  PROPHECY  FULFILLED. 

In  view  of  what  has  recently  transpired 
at  Chicago,  we  are  moved  to  repeat  a  par¬ 
agraph  or  two  from  an  editorial  in  our 
April,  '92,  issue.  Then,  as  now,  we  firmly 
believed  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy,” 
and,  in  referring  to  an  uncalled  for  and 
malignant  attack  on  us  by  the  editor  of 
the  Brickmaker,  we  quoted  Beecher’s 
trite  saying,  “It  is  best  in  business,  as  in 
other  things,  to  tell  the  truth.  A  lie 
may  mislead ;  for  a  time  it  may  cover  a 
weak  point,  but  in  the  end,  truth  will 
strip  off  the  mask.” 

In  Mr.  Davis’s  case  the  mask  has  in¬ 
deed  been  stripped  off  and  with  an  un¬ 
sparing  hand.  The  expose  of  his  many 
misdeeds  has  been  severe  in  the  extreme. 
As  we  write,  he  lies  a  prisoner  in  jail, 
without  friends  and  without  sympathy. 
His  course  is  run  ;  our  prophecy  has 
come  true.  “An  abiding  success  can 
not  be  achieved  by  duplicity  and  mere 
pretense.” 


HAVE  YOU? 

This  is  the  gladdest  time  of  all  the 
year  to  the  faithful  editor.  We  are  feel¬ 
ing  pleasant.  Very  many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  already  made  their  yearly 
offerings.  There  are  many  more  to  fol¬ 
low.  Those  who  have  neglected  the 
felicitous  duty  of  renewing  their  sub¬ 
scription  will  please  consider  this  a 
gentle  hint. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Barber  for  a  copy  of  his  new  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
the  United  States,”  an  elegant  book 
of  nearly  500  pages  and  more  than  200 
illustrations,  very  many  of  which  are 
rare  works  of  art.  The  text  shows  the 
touch  of  a  master  hand,  and  is  both  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining.  To  those 
interested  in  the  higher  branches  of 
clay  work,  it  would  surely  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  pleasing  Christmas  offering. 
It  is  published  by  G.  B.  Putnam  &  Sons, 
New  York,  is  substantially  as  well  as 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  with  gold 
title  and  top.  Price  $5.  We  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  that 
enable  us  to  offer  the  book  and  the 


Clay-Worker  for  1894  for  $6.  If  you 
want  it  for  Christmas  send  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very 
neat  pocket  catalogue  of  ornamental 
brick  from  the  Coaldale  (Ala.)  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  all  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
pressed  and  ornamental  brick  are  illus¬ 
trated  together  with  many  new  and 
beautiful  designs.  The  worthy  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Mr.  John  W. 
Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  also 
treasurer  of  this  company,  and  we  take 
it,  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  to  any  of  our  readers  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  write  him  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  strikingly  artistic  title 
pages  we  have  seen  of  late  is  that  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g 
Co.’s  new  catalogue,  a  book  of  125  pages 
devoted  to  their  system  of  drying  brick 
and  other  clay  products.  Reader  if 
you  want  to  know  something  about 
drying,  heating  or  ventilating,  write 
the  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’g  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  for  their  general  catalogue  No.  28. 

We  have  to  thank  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White,  Chicago,  for  a  very  good  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  awarded  them 
by  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
for  their  exhibit  of  dry  press  brick 
machinery.  It  is  certainly  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  we  hope  will  prove  a  joy 
forever  to  that  enterprising  firm. 

Our  sanctum  is  decorated  with  a  very 
pretty  calendar  for  1894  which  bears  in 
bold  type  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  also  conveys  the  in¬ 
formation  that  that  company  makes  a 
specialty  of  fine  pressed  buff  and 
speckled  buff  brick  and  also  manufac¬ 
tures  fire,  common  and  paving  brick. 

We  have  an  office  calendar  of  our 
own  for  1894 — a  Clay-Worker  calendar, 
which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  to  any 
of  our  readers  desiring  it.  It  is  not  as 
pretty  as  some,  but  it  will  bear  close 
acquaintance  365  days  in  the  year. 

NOT  IN  IT. 

In  the  November  Clay- Worker  we 
stated  that  our  good  friend,  Anthony 
Ittner  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  requested 
to  test  some  foreign  and  American  clays. 
As  a  result,  he  is  deluged  with  letters 
from  those  desiring  similar  service,  and 
information  relative  to  the  proposed 
tests.  To  relieve  him  from  further  un¬ 
necessary  correspondence,  Mr.  Ittner  re¬ 
quests  us  to  announce  that  he  is  not  in 
the  clay  testing  business.  Our  readers 
will  please  “take  due  notice  and  govern 
yourselves  accordingly.” 


The  Clay  -  \V  cheer. 
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THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 


)vtoWAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse  ; 

'u'Sv  xhe  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  hopes  that  Saint  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there, 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 

And  Mamma  in  her  kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter’s  nap— 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  rose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter : 

Away  to  the  window  I  ilew  like  a  dash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash, 

The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 

Gave  a  luster  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  Reindeer; 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  some  by  name— 
“Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancer  and  Vixen  ! 

On  !  Comit,  on  !  Cupid,  on  !  Dunder  snd  Blitzen  ; 

To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 

Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all !” 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wind  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So,  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  sleigh  full  of  toys— and  St.  Nicholas  too, 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof, 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof ; 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot: 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack; 

His  eyes  how  they  twinkled  !  his  dimples  how  merry— 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry  ; 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow ! 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 

That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl-full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump— a  right  jolly  old  elf ; 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him  in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 

And  filled  all  the  stockings  :  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave.a  whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle : 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

“Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  A  Good  Night.” 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Christmas  Time  Is  Coming. 

And  these  books  would  make  a  splendid  Christmas  offer¬ 
ing  for  brickmakers  old  or  young.  A  yearly  subscription  to 
the  CL  A  Y= WORKER  also  makes  a  very  pleasing  holiday  gift. 

All  of  these  books  and  the  CLAY-WORKER-one  year  to 
one  address  for  $7.00.  Order  early  and  avoid  delay. 


ITTNERS  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville,  III. 

ESTABLISHED  i»59- 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired  quantity. 
Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at  reasonable 
prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated^  catalogue  and 

price  list.  , 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  biown,  granite, 

mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  1TTNER  ^  Tele£hone_Buildin£,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 
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THE  LARGEST  LINE  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY  OF 
RE-PRESSES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

Dear  Sirs  : — 

Enclosed  you  will  please 
find  order  for  repairs.  You  will  ship  by  freight 
soon  as  you  can  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

P.  S.  This  is  my  first  order  for  repairs.  I 
have  run  your  Press  two  years  and  pressed 
about  2,000,000  bricks.  The  machine  has  not 
cost  me  one  cent  for  repairs.  Would  not  be 
without  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  FLOREY. 

These  repairs  amounted  to  $27.50. 
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The  No.  1  Perfection,  i,  The  Columbian, 
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The  Columbian  Special, 


The  No.  2  Perfection, 
The  No.  3  Perfection, 
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The  Columbian  Grand. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Leard  A  Nickleson’s  tile  kiln  sheds  at 
Scioto,  Ohio,  burned  to  the  ground  re¬ 
cently. 

Mr.  Jas.  Clifford,  West  Superior,  Wis., 
desires  to  communicate  with  parties 
using  talc. 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Fire  Brick  Co.’s 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  25th  ult. 
Loss,  $200,000. 

Kaltenbach  A  Frocht’s  brick  works  at 
West  Reading,  Pa.,  was  slightly  damaged 
by  fire  recently. 

The  brick  plant  at  Waynesburgh, 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  force  of  employes 
and  its  facilities. 

The  Keifer  Brick  Co.,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  suffered  a  loss  of  $500  from  a  fire 
in  their  brick  sheds. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  West  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  been  completed,  and  they 
are  now  busy  turning  out  orders. 

Isaac  Fox,  Sr.,  a  pioneer  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  died  at  his  home  in  Nicetown, 
Pa.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81  years. 

Some  of  the  sheds  belonging  to  the 
Milldale  Brick  Co.,  Southington,  Conn., 
w'ere  damaged  by  fire  recently  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $500.00. 

Jones  &  Clemens,  Anderson,  Ind., 
have  purchased  new  machinery,  and  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  put  up  will  commence 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

Great  Western  Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  lias  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  Incorporators,  George 
R.  Horsinger,  C.  T.  B.  Goodspeed,  Wm, 
M.  Northrup. 

Jas.  K.  Blain,  Canton,  Ill.,  writes  that 
he  intends  going  into  the  brick  business 
in  the  spring,  and  asks  for  a  copy  of  the 
Clay- Worker  as  he  “wishes  to  get  posted 
on  brick  machines,  etc.” 

Jas.  Moore  A  Son  are  erecting  a  large 
brick  plant  at  Eldora,  Iowa.  They  will 
put  in  all  the  latest  improved  machin¬ 
ery  and  appliances  and  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  are 
having  a  good  trade  on  a  new  Revolving 
Screen  that  saves  the  expense  of  an  at¬ 
tendant.  This  company  has  a  number 
of  large  machinery  contracts  on  hand, 
and  report  trade  as  improved. 

A.  F.  Howe,  Allegan,  Mich.,  writes 
that  while  the  brick  business  has  been 
very  dull  this  season,  better  times  are 
anticipated,  and  he  intends  to  erect  pat¬ 
ent  kilns  and  put  in  a  dry  press  machine 
the  coming  season. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Denison,  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  looked  in  upon  our  sanctum  re¬ 
cently.  He  had  been  making  one  of  his 
periodical  inspecting  tours  among  brick 
plants,  something  brickmakers  would 
profit  by  doing  more  generally  than  is 
their  wont.  He  reports  a  fairly  good 


season  in  both  brick  and  tile.  He  thinks 
the  prospects  are  good  for  an  increased 
volume  of  business  and  intends  putting 
in  a  line  of  improved  machinery,  etc. 

Samuel,  Abraham  and  Geo.  Lewis, 
Royersford,  Pa.,  are  interested  in  a  new 
fire  brick  plant  that  will  soon  be  erected 
in  that  city.  The  ground  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  work  on  the  buildings  will 
commence  in  the  near  future. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Company 
have  recently  sold  an  entire  plant  in  the 
East,  including  the  magnificent  five- 
mold  press  they  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Notwithstanding  the  hard 
times,  this  company  reports  business  as 
being  good. 

An  explosion  of  gas  the  29th  ult., 
under  the  floor  of  one  of  the  drying 
sheds  of  Sieberling  &  Schrader’s  brick 
works  at  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  resulted  in  a 
fire  which  destroyed  the  entire  plant, 
utterly  ruining  the  brick  machine  and 
engine.  Loss,  $10,000. 

Wm.  Fisher,  the  veteran  manufacturer 
of  dry  and  wet  pan  crushers,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  called  at  our  office  recently. 
His  business  for  the  past  season,  while 
not  up  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  has 
been  fairly  satisfactory.  He  considers 
the  prospect  for  1894  rather  encourag¬ 
ing. 

The  Frost  Engine  Co.,  Galesburgh, 
Ill.,  report  that  while  in  common  with 
all  manufacturers  they  are  conscious  of 
general  financial  troubles,  their  orders 
have  enabled  them  to  continue  work 
throughout  the  season.  Inquiries  are 
coming  in  more  satisfactorily  and  there 
is  a  good  prospect  for  old  time  activity 
the  coming  season. 

Frank  D.  Brown,  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  the  representative  of  the 
Whittaker  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  has  removed  from  Quincy  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Hereafter  his  address  will  be 
Room  53,  Major  Block,  corner  La  Salle 
and  Madison  Streets,  where  he  will  be 
pleased  to  have  any  and  all  visiting 
brickmakers  call  upon  him. 

The  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  in¬ 
corporated  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Stev¬ 
ens,  Armstrong  A  Conklin,  into  their 
firm.  The  two  works  will  now  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  one.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  and 
Ira  Conklin  are  at  the  Ravenswood 
works;  the  other  two  partners  are  to  re¬ 
main  at  Philadelphia  works,  operating 
them  as  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Terra 
Cotta  Co. 

The  buildings  of  the  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Paving  Co.’s  plant  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  the  24th  ult.,  together  with  about 
300,000  paving  brick  in  the  dry  house. 
The  loss  is  $50,000,  partly  covered  by 
insurance.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men 
are  thrown  out  of  work.  As  the  firm 
have  enough  orders  to  keep  them  busy 
next  year,  steps  preparatory  to  rebuild¬ 
ing  have  been  taken.  The  fire  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin. 


Mr.  Z.  Castlebury,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  firm.  The  business 
will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  Messrs. 
P.  Pelligrini,  L.  P.  Hunerhopf  and  A. 
Fuggazzi.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
firm  to  materially  enlarge  their  works 
the  coming  season. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Com¬ 
pany  on  page  523,  which  refers  to  the 
matter  of  the  awards  on  brick  machin¬ 
ery  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  Simpson  Press 
carried  off  its  share  of  the  honors. 
We  congratulate  this  enterprising  con¬ 
cern  on  their  victory,  and  believe  that 
the  many  brickmakers  using  the  Simp¬ 
son  Press  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  their  suc¬ 
cess. 

Wm.  A  S.  H.  Alsip,  Belleville,  Ill.,  in¬ 
ventors  and  builders  of  their  well  known 
square  down-draft  kiln  bearing  their 
name  write  that,  thanks  to  the  Clay- 
Worker,  they  have  had  a  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  year.  They  are  at  present  put¬ 
ting  in  a  battery  of  kilns  for  the  Briggs 
Stock  Lock  Joint  Paving  Brick  Co.,  at 
Shoustown,  Pa.  They  are  also  building 
a  plant  for  the  Southern  Illinois  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Menard,  HI.,  where  the  brick 
are  made  by  the  convicts.  They  think 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is 
quite  promising. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Snyder,  of  Madrid,  Perk¬ 
ins  Co.,  Neb.,  writes  us  under  date  of  De¬ 
cember  6,  asking  for  circulars  of  brick 
machines,  etc.,  and  then  asks  us  to  “Give 
him  all  the  information  in  regard  to  cost 
of  making  brick  without  burning,”  and 
adds,  for  our  edification,  that  “Portland 
cement  there  bv  the  cars  costs  about  $4 
per  barrel.”  We  presume  Mr.  Snyder 
wants  to  know  just  the  cost  of  producing 
brick  ready  for  the  kiln.  As  he  does 
not  state  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  his 
section,  nor  any  facts  pertaining  to  the 
character  of  his  clay,  nor  the  method  by 
which  he  proposes  to  manufacture,  we 
do  not  feel  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  so 
must  commend  him  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  clav  experts. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  issued  a  well  executed,  colored 
lithograph  of  the  new  passenger  depot, 
erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  Broad  St.  This  magnificent 
structure  is  justly  called  “America’s 
Grandest  Railway  Terminal,”  and  will 
long  stand  as  one  of  the  chief  architectu¬ 
ral  glories  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  face  and  ornamental  brick 
was  awarded  to  the  Jarden  Brick  Co. 
solely  on  the  superior  merit  of  its  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  results  have,  in  every  way, 
justified  the  award.  This  Company  has 
the  largest  dry  pressed  brick  works  in 
the  world,  having  an  annual  capacity  of 
about  60  million  under  one  roof,  being 
fitted  out  with  seven  large  size  Bovd 
Presses.  Drv  Pans,  etc.,  all  furnished  by 
Chisholm,  Boyd  A  White,  of  Chicago. 
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HARD  TIES  OB  BO  BOBO  TIMES 

We  Have  in  the  Past  Few  Weeks  Boolced  Orders  as  Follows : 

Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada: 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with 
Side  Cut  Board  Delivery  Table  and 
Large  Open  Top  Pug  Mill. 

Collins  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and 
Cunningham’s  Automatic  Brick  Cutter. 

M.  J.  Rhodes,  Worthington,  Minn.: 

Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  and 
No.  2  Clay  Crusher  and  Stone  Separator. 

H.  J.  Thistelthwaite,  Sheridan,  Ind.: 

Little  Wonder  Tile  Machine. 

Todd  &  Graves,  Thorntown,  Ind.. 

Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

Clark  &  Davis,  Michigantown,  Ind.: 

Little  Wonder  Tile  Machine. 

Boston  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Wallace  Patent  Pug  Mill. 

Chambers  Glass  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.: 

Wallace  Patent  Pug  Mill. 


NOTH  .-—Notwithstanding  the  Hard  Times  our  sales  for  September,  October 
and  November  have  exceeded  the  same  months  of  1892,  which  we  attribute  to  the  merits 
of  our  Machinery  being  better  known.  [See  cuts  on  page  619] 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 


Correspondence  Solicited . 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  is  very 
good  just  at  present  and  the  stock  at 
each  yard  is  very  low,  the  shipment  of 
many  orders  being  delayed  until  certain 
sizes  of  pipe  are  made.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  insure  a  steady  run  of  the 
sewer  pipe  works  through  the  winter. 
This  is  certainly  a  brighter  outlook  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  section  can 
boast  of. 

The  long  anticipated  combination  of 
sewer  pipe  manufacturers  is  now  nearer 
completion  than  ever.  The  following 
well  known  representatives  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  meeting  at  the  Sewer 
Pipe  Exchange  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  with 
this  end  in  view:  Jno.  N.  Taylor  and 
T.  F.  Anderson,  of  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Anderson,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  N.  U. 
Walker,  of  the  N.  U.  Walker  Clay  Mfg. 
Co., Walkers,  Ohio;  D.  J.  Kenneddy,  of  the 
Toronto  Fire  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  W.  F.  Duns- 
paugh,  R.  W.  Francy,  of  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Fire  Clay  Co.,  W.  B.  Francy,  of  John 
Francy’s  Sons  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Myers,  of  The 
Ohio  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  and  P.  Con¬ 
nor,  of  the  Excelsior  Sewer  Pipe  Works, 
all  of  Toronto,  Ohio;  W.  B.  Goucber,  of 
Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Calumet,  Ohio; 

S.  McAdvo,  of  the  Empire  Clay  Co.,  of 
Empire,  Ohio;  Alfred  Lythe,  of  Jno. 
Lythe&  Sons,  of  Wellsville;  James  Coop¬ 
er,  of  The  Diamond  Fire  Clay  Co.,  A.  J. 
Baggs.  of  the  Royal  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  and 

T.  J.  Evans,  of  the  Uhrichsville  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  all  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio;  R.  F. 
Taggert  and  James  Mullins,  of  the  State 
Line  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  East  Palestine, 
Ohio;  J  as.  M.  Porter,  of  McMahan,  Porter, 

&  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.;  Wm. 
H.  Hartford,  of  the  Myers-Hartford  Clay 
Co.,  of  Malvern,  Ohio;  C.  A.  Freeman,  of 
Freeman  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Freeman;  Ohio;  * 
The  Standish  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Ander- 
sons,  W.  Va.;  The  United  States  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio;  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  The  Pittsburgh  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  New  Brghton,  Pa.,  were  also  rep¬ 
resented.  Mr.  T.  F.  Anderson  was 
elected  President  and  Chas.  A.  Freeman, 
Secretary.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  was  se¬ 
lected,  after  much  discussion,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  association.  The 
association,  when  completed,  will  con¬ 
tain  twenty-four  companies  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $2,000,000.  The  location  of 
the  works  is  as  follows:  Toronto  dis¬ 
trict,  9;  Andersons’,W.  Va.,  1;  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  1;  Wellsville,  3;  East  Liverpool, 

1;  New  Lisbon,  2;  East  Palestine,  1;  New 
Brighton,  1;  Malvern,  1;  Uhrichsville,  3; 


Cincinnati,  1.  The  deliberations  of  this 
association  are  largely  secret;  but  it  is 
reported  on  very  good  authority  that 
the  combination  goes  into  effect  shortly 
after  the  new  year  is  ushered  in. 

The  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Cal¬ 
umet,  Ohio,  are  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  about  their  plant,  enlarging 
the  clay  yard,  rebuilding  some  kilns, 
and  replacing  their  old  boilers  with  an 
entire  new  battery  of  steel  boilers  large¬ 
ly  increasing  their  steam  capacity. 

The  frame  building  and  engine  room 


over  the  clay  shaft  of  Markle  Fire  CJay 
Co.,  at  Maikle,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by 
tire  Nov.  21st.  One  of  the  miners  was 
being  drawn  up  when  the-  fire  broke 
out  and  was  about  thirty-five  feet  from 
either  bottom  or  top,  the  machinery  re¬ 
fused  to  work  and  the  watchman  baffling 
the  flames  let  him  down  to  the  bottom 
of  shaft  by  hand,  no  doubt  saving  the 
fellow’s  life.  He  was  badly  burnt  about 
the  arms  and  legs  in  his  brave  efforts  to 
save  his  companion.  The  loss  is  about 
$400. 


Buckeye. 


ORIGINAL  IR  DESIGN. 


Simple, 
Compact  a?.d 
Durable. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

If  you  are  interested,  send 
for  a  full  description. 
Address 

D.  J.  c.  Arnold, 

New  London,  Ohio. 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


He  left  Portable  KacK  and  Pallet  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling- 
Soft  Clay  Brick  fsom  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

By  this  method  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  till  tossed  to  the  setter, 
so  that  they  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition  than  is  possible  by  the 
old  time  methods. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY  OF  T0E  [HOCK  SYSTE0I. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  using  the  Mock  Portable  Rack  and 
Pallet  System  for  two  seasons,  says:  “I  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  Mock  system  of 
handling  brick.  We  find  that  it  isnoc  only 
more  economical  than  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  handles  the  brick  more  expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no  need  to  touch  them  at  all 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until 
they  are  tossed  to  setter.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity  anti  solicit  correspondence  from 
hose  desiring  farther  information  relative  to  our  system  of  handling  brick. 


Mention  the  Clay-  Worker. 


7VTOCK  BROS., 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


0/  I 


|  Victor  Testimony. 

Every  agent  admits  that  with  the  excep- 
5^  tion  of  the  bicycle  he  sells 

^  Victor  Bicycles  are  Best. 

5— -  Such  straws  show  conclusively  the  way 

the  wind  blows. 

OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


BOSTON, 

WASHINGTON, 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KELLS  &  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


“Old,  l^eliable,  Timei-|Ti»ied  and  Ti»ue.“ 


aasBM 


■Hill 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners.  .  ,  ,  .  _ 

We  have  had  Twenty-seven  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines.  .  .  .  .  .  ...  ,  „ 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  o 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

SSTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ODfcTT.A-IEiXO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

VST  Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  Six  Tempering  Wheels,  steam 
geared,  latest  improved,  almost  new.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Address,  Peter  Fell, 

12  3L.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  of  fire  brick, 
paving  brick  or  sewer  pipe  plant.  Has 
worked  his  way  from  water  boy.  Don’t  drink. 
Best  of  references.  Address, 

H.  Lincoln, 

12  3  3p.  Midvale,  Tuscarawas  Co  .  Ohio. 

WANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  of 
brickyard,  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  business.  Best  of  references. 

Address,  R.  L.  Slauson, 

12  3c.  Galesburg,  Ill. 

CONTINUOUS  KILN  MAN  wants  a  situation  as 
burner  or  foreman.  Five  years’  experience 
with  press  brick,  stiff  clay,  and  soft  clay  brick. 
Good  references.  No  guess  work. 

“Fuellero.” 

12  2p  tf  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WANTED.  Partner  or  partners  to  manufac¬ 
ture  clay  and  coal  conveyors— in  demand. 
SL'ck  already  made,  $3,000.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited  and  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

L  Boudreau, 

12  3  d.  170  East  Spruce  St.,  Manches’er,  N.  H. 


FOR' SALE.  One  Henry  Martin  Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine,  nearly  new  and  incomplete 
working  order;  also  one  Henry  Martin  Horse 
Power  Brick  Machine  in  good  older.  Address, 

Avers  Bros., 

12  3  L.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  One  No.  4  Adrian  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  with  extra  heavy  Pug  Mill,  and 
smooth  roll  Crusher,  with  two  sets  of  D  es  and 
extra  set  of  Augers.  Suitable  for  common  or 
paving  brick,  also  tile.  Good  as  new,  only  been 
run  4  months.  Address, 

A.  Fries  &  Sons, 

12  2  c.  Brookville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE-ENGINE  AND  BOILER.  Twenty 
horse-power,  all  complete,  with  attachments 
and  connections  thereto,  in  good  running  order, 
ready  for  business.  Cost  $1,100,  will  sell  for  $225 
cash.  Will  pay  $10  railroad  fare  to  any  one  com¬ 
ing  to  see  it  and  purchasing.  This  is  a  bargain, 
comeat  once.  J.  W.  Everal, 

12  2  d.  Westerville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  thorough  business  man  who 

understands  the  brick  business  to  join  with 
me  and  another  party  in  organizing  a  company  to 
manufacture  paving  and  pressed  brick  in  thriving 
western  city,  where  there  is  no  competition,  and 
where  a  large  amount  of  paving  is  to  be  done. 
Good  clay  and  other  facilities.  Capital  will  he 
furnished,  or  part,  if  desired.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address,  E.  W.  Snyder, 

12  1  d.  *  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  plant  at  Sheldon,  Iowa,  a 
growing  town  of  3,000,  three  railroads, capaci¬ 
ty  25,000  per  day.  Sales  good,  at  $8  to  $10  per  M. 
Machinery,  sheds  and  kilns  in  good  order.  Will 
take  200,000  brick  at  $8  per  M,  and  make  terms 
easy.  Parties  owning  plant  not  brickmakers  and 
have  other  business.  A  bargain  for  some  one. 

Address,  Box  505, 

12  1  c.  Sheldon,  Iowa. 


HAVING  severed  my  connection  with  the 
Griffen  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  am  open  for  an 
engagement.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  with  sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  white  and  colored  glazes,  slips,  and  en¬ 
amels,  as  applied  to  pottery,  enameled  brick,  or 
terra  cotta.  Have  for  the  last  six  years  been 
General  Manager  of  the  most  successful  enameled 
brick  plant  in  the  United  States.  Address, 
Henry  R.  Griffen,  C.  E.. 

12  3  10  pd.  Phcenixville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  containing  17  acres  of 
land.  Dry  by  the  pallet  system,  200,000.  A 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine,  patent  Elevator,  and 
the  best  Continuous  Brick  Kiln  in  the  world. 
Good  clay  for  brick  and  tiling.  Sold  3,000,000  brick 
the  past  year.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
brick,  there  being  no  stone  quarry  withiD  150 
miles.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other  busi¬ 
ness,  my  patent  kiln  taking  a  great  deal  of  my 
attention.  Address,  Carl  F.  Kaul, 

4. 12.  c.  Madison,  Neb. 
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WANTED.  A  position  by  a  practical  brick- 
maker  and  burner  as  foreman  or  burner. 
Reference  given.  Address,  “C” 

12  1  k.  Care  "Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  or  head 
burner.  Experienced  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  by  dry  and  mud  process.  Cau  burn 
same  in  down  draft,  up  draft  and  continuous 
kilns.  Best  recommendations.  Address, 

H.  Seekamp, 

12  1  d.  1121  Autumn  St  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  Chief,  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  having  been 
used  but  little  and  is  a  good  machine.  Reasons 
for  selling— going  out  of  business.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  Old  Mann. 

6.  tf.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker 


T  HAVE  For  Sale  a»  Dunbar,  Pa.  One  soft  clay 
Brick  Machine,  manufactured  by  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co-,  of  Rushville,  Ind.  The  machine 
has  never  run  two  days.  Reasons  for  selling  same 
will  be  given  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver, 

7  tf  d  Rushville,  Ind. 


I  HAVE  For  Sale  one  soft  clay  Brick  Machine, 
steam  power  with  18  molds,  manufactured  by 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co  ,  Rushville,  Ind.  Th's  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  and  has  never  been 
used.  For  particulars  address 
7  tf  d  J.  F.  Scanlan,  Receiver,  Rushville,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  working  foreman,  thoroughly 
posted  in  dry  press  CSimpson)  process,  set¬ 
ting  and  handdug,  etc.  Address  with  references 

The  Rathbun  Co., 

10  3  c.  Deseronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  f  'reman  of  fire  brick 
and  fire  proofing  factory.  Many  years  of 
experience  and  the  very  best  of  reference  as  to 
sobriety,  ability,  etc.  Would  prefer  to  locate  in 
the  far  West.  Address,  F.  P., 

10  tf  d.  ^  care  "Clay- Worker.” 

A  FIRM  in  New  York  dealing  in  building  ma¬ 
terial,  desires  to  get  the  agency  for  a  first- 
class  Front  Brick.  Manufacturers  in  need  of  such 
connections  and  can  furnish  a  large  variety  in 
color  and  shape,  will  please  address  F.  B  , 

11  2  It,  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent,  by  a 
reliable  brickmaker  with  good  references. 
Soft  or  stiff  mud  process  preferred.  Can  furnish 
plans  and  erect  new  works.  Understand  brick 
contracting  work.  Will  take  stock  in  a  good  yard. 
Good  book  keeper.  Address,  “Reliable.” 

11  2  2p.  Care  “Clay-W'orker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  of  Dry 
Press,  Soft  Mud  or  Paving  Brick  Plant.  Best 
of  reference  given.  Would  like  to  take  hold  of 
yard  that  has  not  been  successful  and  put  it  on  a 
paying  basis,  part  salary  and  part  interest  in  net 
earnings.  Any  company  needing  a  first-class  man, 
write  at  once.  Address,  “J.  H.  L,.” 

11  tf  d.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


•  ••• 


POWER  IMPRESSES, 

15,000  PER  DAY. 

•  ••• 

For  particulars  address 


CENTRAL 

MACHINE 

WORKS, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stiff  pi  Brick 

MACHINES. 

•••• 

Moulds  any  size  from  8^x4  to  9£x4|  inches, 
and  2  to  3  inches  in  depth. 

CAPACITY,  30,000  BRICK  Per  Day. 


FIRE  BRICK. 


Below  are  analyses  of  the  PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.’S 

Fire  Clay  Deposits. 


No.  1. 

Water  of  Constitution .  2.32 

Silica . i*.  ,86.63 

Alumina .  10.92 

Oxide-iron . io 

Sulphureous-acid . 


No.  2. 
9.69 
55  11 
26.71 
4.29 
4.16 


Totals .  99.97  99.96 

Analyses  by  W.  S.  Robinson,  Chemist,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Brick  are  manufactured  carefully  on  the  best  of  machinery.  Large  capacity 
Prompt  shipment.  Prepared  fire-clay.  Fine  Pressed  Brick.  Paving  Brick.  ‘ 
Address 

PLATT  BRICK  &  FIRE  PROOFING  CO., 

706  Youngerman  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


WANTED.  A  partner  by  first-class  Drv  Press 
brickmaker,  also  a  salesman  of  machinery, 
knowing  all  about  the  manufacture  of  dry  press, 
mud  and  paving  brick  business,  either  as  sales¬ 
man  for  machinery  or  superintendent  of  first-class 
brick  plant.  Address,  “H.  J.  H.,” 

11  tf  d.  care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE— Controlling  interest  in  tile  factory 
at  Melvin,  Ill.  Entire  interest  in  tile  factory 
now  operated  by  us  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Also, 
one  40  horse-power  engine,  good  as  new.  One 
Brewer  &  Co.  tile  machine,  good  as  new. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

10  tf.  d.  •  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  only  used  two  years,  just  as  good  as 
new.  One  Porter  portable  engine  and  boiler,  20 
horse-power  steel  boiler,  five  off-bearing  trucks, 
five  mud  wheelbarrows  and  18,000  pallets  and 
racks  for  same.  Am  retiring  from  business  and 
will  sell  cheap.  For  further  information  write  to 

Aug.  H.  Nieman, 

10  4  c.  No.  2628  So.  13th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  A  controlling  interest  in  a  pressed 
and  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  Also  make  drain 
tile.  Our  pressed  brick  are  very  fine  and  are  red 
buff,  and  buff  with  iron  spots.  'Trade  good.  Have 
our  own  coal.  Reasons  for  selling :  Am  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  and  can  not  give  this  business  mv 
attention.  Address,  J.  N.  Kime  M.  D., 

10  tf  d*  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


J.  A. 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOIll.n 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  j.  x.  BUCK, 


the  Champion  Brick  Mould 
Sanding  Machines,  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  said  machine- 
having  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tubbs,  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  Receiver’s  Sale  all 
the  right,  title  andlnterest  of 
Albert  H.  Newton,  Andrew  C 
Newton  and  Sylvester  Newton 
to  letter  patent  for  said  ma 
chine. 


The  “New  Champion”  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the 
old  “Champion,”  doing  awav 
with  belts  and  gearing,  and 
being  much  more  simple  and 
durable. 

There  has  been  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Improved  Champion 
Sanding  Machines  sold  this 
season  and  they  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction  Prices 
so  reduced  that  no  yard  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 
Address  all  eommuications  to 


No. 76  Oneida  St., COHOES,  N.Y 


I 
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ELEVATORS 

Li  •  •  FOR  •  • 

Clay,  Coal,  Ores,  Sand, 

Grains,  Etc. 
Tile,  Brick,  Packages,  Etc. 


JEFFREY  CHAIN  BELTING, 


malleable,  Steel,  Came  aim  Special  Chains, 

Designed  fok . 

Elevators,  Conveyors,  Drive  Belts, 


For  handling. 


Brick,  Clay,  Tile,  Ores,  Etc, 

Send  for  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST.  Address 

THE  JEFFREY  M’F’G  CO., 

New  York  Branch  :  163  Washington  Street.  Columbus,  Qllio. 


nore  Than  1,000  Now  Stand  as 

flonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


CHENOA,  ILLS. 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constiueted  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn- 
ng  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 

Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888, Nov.  17,  1891. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS, 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Sewer  pipe  works  in  one  of  the  best 
localities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Contains  all 
requisite  machinery,  power  press,  three  large 
kilns.  Everything  complete  and  in  best  working 
order.  Reasons  for  selling  other  interests  demand 
attention  of  owner  None  but  principals  need 
apply.  Address,  S.  C.  C., 

10  3  c.  care  “Clay -Worker.” 


WANTED.  Party  with  capital  of  $12,000  to  $15,- 
000,  or  part  of  above  amount,  to  join  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  lease  of  a  brick  plant,  now  erected  and 
in  splendid  location,  excellent  shale  and  clay 
mixed.  Will  answer  lor  street  pavers  or  fine  grade 
of  front  brick.  Shipping  facilities  either  by  wrater 
or  rail,  first-class.  With  slight  change  in  machin¬ 
ery  this  can  be  made  a  money  making  investment. 
Particulars  from  “W,” 

9  3  k.  care  “Clay-Worker.” 


SOFT  SNAPS.  One  second-hand  Wallace  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine. 

One  second-hand  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
with  crusher  attached. 

One  second-hand  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
One  second-hand  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine. 

One  second-hand  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

One  second-hand  15  h.  p.  Horizontal  Stationary 
Engine,  good  as  new. 

One  second-hand  30  h.  p.  Double  Vertical  Sta¬ 
tionary  Engine,  in  excellent  condition. 

The  above  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  For 
particulars,  address,  H.  J.  Votaw, 

11  tf  L.  Decatur,  Ill. 


Recipes  for  Enameling  Bricks. 

W.  Clayton  is  now  prepared  to  sell  a  full  line  of 
enamel  recipes  for  bricks,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
clays,  including  bricks  made  from  shale  rock  and 
slate  refuse.  The  above  embrace  about  12  colors 
and  shades,  including  white,  lilac,  turquoise,  yel¬ 
low,  huff,  chocolate,  and  others. 

The  enamels  are  prepared  for,  and  put  on  the 
“green”  brick,  so  that  the  whole  is  done  with  one 
burning. 

The  “white”  is  especially  adapted  for  sinks,  and 
hath  tubs,  for  which  there  is  such  demand  just 
now.  Correspondence  solicited.  Clayton, 

6.  tf.  d.  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  T 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  3G1  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  S3. OO  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  301  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SPEND  THE  WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad  have  this  season  reduced  the 
Winter  Tourist  rates  to  all  points  in 
Florida  and  other  Southern  States,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  everybody  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  sunny  South.  These 
rates  are  in  effect  from  all  points  on  or 


Look  out  for  our  JVew  Iron  Frame 
Dry  Pirn,  which  we  are  now  perfecting-. 
It  embodies  new  and  valuable  patented  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  will  easily  lead  them  all. 


via  the  C.  H.  &D.  R.  R.,  and  passengers 
should  ask  for  tickets  by  this  route — via 
Cincinnati. 

For  further  information  address  D.  G. 
Edwards,  General  Passenger  Agent,  C. 
H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  H.  J. 
Rhein,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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COILOIRIIF’IC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permauent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


Analytical  m  Consulting  Cttemisi 


- m  i«i  ^  - 

Charles  Ferry,  B.  S., 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


- ■  Hi  ■ - 

Analyses  of  all  grades  of  clays,  fire 
sands,  kaolins  and  refractory  materials 
furnished,  with  desired  information 
based  upon  practical  experience,  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  Only  the  best  work, 
which  is  afforded  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory, 
may  be  expected. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  Prom  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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ROOFING 


VULCANIZED 

RUBBER  ROOFING, 

Ah  •  •  •  .rA  light,  durable 

and  CHEAP . 


MUNCIE  ROOFING  WORKS,  Just  the  thing 


for- 


muncie, 


INDIANA. 


FACTORY  BUILDINGS 


F.  W.  SILKMAN,  231  new  york. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


GHEJIII60LS,  tniNERflLS,  CLAYS » COLORS 

For  Potters,  Terra  Cotta  and  Enamelled  Brick 
_  Blanufacturors. 

Correspondence  invited . 


•  •  •  •  FROM  a  •  •  • 


Direct  From  the  Tank. 

Cheaper  n,AN  Steam. 

No  Boiler.  No  Steam.  No  Engineer. 

BE>T  POWER  FOR  BRICE  YARDS. 

Otto  Gasoline  Engines, 

STATIONARY  OR  PORTABLE. 

1  to  50  H.  P.  8  to  20  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.,  describing  work  to 
be  done. 

OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  33d  and  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Sa  pirTT  T  TT>Q  agent  and 

«  JrnJLJUJjlJrO,  PATENTEE. 

161  Grand  Street,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

‘‘Woodbridge’’  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,* also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 

“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round.  Canadian  Pat. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to  May  30,  1892. 

a  System.  No.  39,025. 

This  frame  enclosure  neyds  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  h  ilf  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use,  and  appears  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material.  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  thousand  and  ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  as  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“seeing  is  believing,”  U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is  Pa*ent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,170. 

replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  u-  s-  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231 

several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works.  British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520 


GASOLINE 


POWER 


A 
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IflDl/Kpl/KPQhl'S, /ND. ' 

single  $  duplex  Pumps. 
/^of^izo/vItal  and  Vertical  puyi\P5 

Jtest'Desicjrv  <%  Workmanship. 
Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


E3T7"E3STS  dc  HCOT^T-AuKID’S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  In  foreign  ountries,  furnished 

on  application. 

IDally  Oia-tp-u-t,  200  Tens. 


Office:  Qi6  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  IMPRESSES, 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

COMPLETEBRICnORTlLE-OUTflTS 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Win.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stationary  &  Portable 

ALL  SIZES. 

Dwarfs  in  size  and 

Giants  in  Strength. 
Costs  only  10  cents  a  Day 
per  H.  P.  to  run  them,  & 
scarcely  any  attention. 
EVERY  ENGINE  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

THEVANDUZEN  GAS  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

_  —  _ :  CINCINNATI,  O 

paper  when  you  wrue. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


IKiThe  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks  by 
the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  perfected  in 
this  Truck  and  VENTILATED  HACK  BOARD,  be¬ 
ing  the  most  practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet 
introduced, saving  labor  in  handling  an  time  in  dry¬ 
ing  bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too  steep. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  J.  C.  Steele 

J.  C.  Steele,  ESq  ,  May  6, 1892. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  now  been  using  your  Hack¬ 
ing  Trucks  for  the  last  month  and  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  are  perfect,  and  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever  put  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  With  one  man,  and  one  of  your  Trucks,  we 
take  from  the  machine  and  put  on  the  yard  25,000 
bricks  already  hacked  and  ready  to  cover  in  case 
of  rain.  This  is  a  saving  of  three  men  over  the  old 
style  of  using  wheelbarrows.  One  man  will  also 
keep  two  setters  and  two  tossers  going  with  one 
truck.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  bricks  do 
not  have  to  be  handled  so  much  and  they  retain 
their  shape  so  much  better.  We  will  gladly  answer 
any  enquiries  concerningyour  Trucks  who  may 
refer  to  us.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Florence.  S.  C.  Coffin  <fc  Perry. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir— I  agree  with  your  many  subscribing 
testimonials  as  to  the  merits  of  your  Improved 
Brick  Trucks.  They  are  indispensable  helpers  on 
a  brickyard.  Yours  Truly,  W.  A.  Watson. 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  G. 


-FOR- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Sha vines. 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

— -  __  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleck  dk  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

BORDER,  JSEIiLECK  %  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue . 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


Th6  "HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


IL^IIDIDILIBIFOIR'T,  OHIO., 

Under  the  very  I.ATI1ST  IMPROVED  GRANT* Mil RRA V  PATENT. 


™a?kiae  constructed  with  the  object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very  best 
resuJts  obtainable  for  the  money  invested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable,  Convenient, 
and  Easily  operated.  We  claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest  brick  in  the  mar- 
a,!n^1n.rlckv*hat  18  very  suPe1nor  for  street  Paving  and  building  purposes.  Their 
8f  qui*  a!  J^er-S  “ay  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  cities 

of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the  clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the 
£  ay  ^t°1e^h  that  it  will  possibly  contain,  thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite 

SvoiJwi? in+g  suarantee  these  machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 

nvestigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  further  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCH1N0  CO., 

Middleport,  Ohio 


We  manufacture  the  drant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress 
Brlf 1 ^/^£hine’  Passing  4  brick  each  revolution 
and  40,000  per  lOihour.day. 


“1 


_ . 
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The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma- 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAITD-POWEE,. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(HiOTTID’S  PATE2TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


FIRE  CLHY  ROOFING  TIL-E. 

Hard  burned,  of  the  best  clays.  Color,  bright 
terra  cotta  red.  Weight  seven  pounds  per  square 
foot,  lighter  than  slate. 

Fire-Proof,  Water-Proof.  Frost-Proof,  Everlasting. 

No  cement.  No  paint.  Anon-conductor — Cooler 
in  summer.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  themselves. 
The  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  tile  roofs  in  the 
country.  Orders  promptly  filled.  For  prices,  etc., 
address  the  nearest  of  the  following  factories : 

GLEN  BURNIE  CLAY  CO.,  12  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TRENTON  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  CITY  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  No.  723,  The  Temple,  Chicago, III. 
MONTEZUMA  FIRE  CLAY  SHINGLE  CO.,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

For  the  Right  to  Manufacture  under  Patents  on  Royalty,  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  not  arranged  for 

CliflV  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FACE  OF  TILE. 


Address, 


pnfillT  BRISK 
UDHJIl  MACHINE 

IS  THE  BEST  FORlMAKINQ 


The  Advantages  are  jQualitv  and 


Economy. 

The  brick  are  pressed  into  solid  stee 
moulds,  with  one  direct  pressure,  mak¬ 
ing  brick  absolutely  free  from  lamina¬ 
tion.  Address, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  1  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Y itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

tor 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

* 

dia.el33.xi.Giti,  O. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CUT  |  S !  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Tbe  Yandalia  Line. 

Is  the  direct  and  shortest  route  from 
Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Wes  land  Southwest.  If  affords 
magnificent  train  service  and  superior 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  over  this  route  highly  en¬ 
joyable.  Prompt  and  sure  connections 
are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis 
and  other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the 
West  leave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  a.  m.,  11:50 
a.  M.,  12:55  p.  m.  and  11:20  p.  m.  Arrive  at 
St.  Louis  5:00  p.  m.,  7:20  p.  m.,  7:30  p.  m. 
and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this 
popular  route  you  will  find  it  materially 
to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
you  get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line. 
Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through. 

Fordetailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address, 

W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


EDWARD  C.  WEAVER,  LL.  M., 

900  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  and  COUNSELLOR  in  Patents,  Trade  Marks, 
Revenue  Claims,  and  all  claims  against  the  United  States. 
Make  a  clear  statement  of  your  invention  or  claim,  and  I 
will  advise  you  without  charge.  Send  stamp  for  my 
pamphlet. 


The  Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Me  He  Wheels 
Hal  are  He 
best  tor  BRICK 
and  TILE 

trdcks  and 


WhS^ifciffi ,°id  ““eSt on“ppU«”ohn“ IddS  new  °nes’  ““ ,h,t  th«  "Tie  Arnold 

THE  ARNOLD  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  New  London,  O. 

Headquarters  for  Brickyard  Supplies  in  1893  will  be  at  the 
same  place  it  was  in  1892,  at  ===== 


New  London.  Ohio, 

A555ESS,  D,  J.  C  Arnold. 


Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  change  in  location 
and  are  not  well-informed  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  locating  either  in  the  West  or 
South,  write  for  a  copy.  If  you  want  in  a 
nutshell  the 


SALIENT  POINTS  OF  OVER  100  PLACES 

on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads,  giv- 
ing  the  population,  city  and  county  debt, 
death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of  property 
tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  materials, 
industries  desired,  etc.,  apply  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  Our  line  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  “7”  and  runs  from  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  and  Sioux  City,  la.,  to  New  Orleans, 
passing  through  South  Dakota,  Iowa 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  has 


NEARLY  EVERY  NINA  OF  RAW  RIRTERIflL 

used  in  manufacturing,  together  with 
populous  sections  which  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  manufactured  product.  To 
sound  industries  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be 
given  by  many  of  our  places,  and  thev 
will  be  welcomed  heartily  by  the  different 
sections  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  "S  azoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroads. 
For  all  information  on  the  subject,  address 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  T.  C.  R.  R.,  Central  Station,  Chicago, 
ilL  11  5  T. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  in  the  greatest  variety  of  designs,  and  all 
y,ery  best  quality.  Besides  these  he  has  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  (all 
iron),  Furnace  fronts,  Kiln  doors  and  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Tile  Tracks  and 
Barrows,  Kiln  bands.  Band  Tighteners,  Kiln  Covers  and  Ventilators.  Com 
plete  outfits  for  round  down  draft  kilns. 


moulds. 

See!  vou  t|can 

for  less  money  now  than  ever 
before.  Prices  reduced  but  the 
standard  of  quality  is  main¬ 
tained.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Standard  sizes  carried 
in  stock. 


3.  JUT  A  OH11TX!  2£OUT.S. 


Q  S.  HA  1TB  MOVIdD. 


Some  odd  sizes  at  about 
half  price.  Send  for  list. 
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THE  YATES  IMPROVED  DOWN  DRAFT  KILN 


FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  PATENTS. 

We  use  no  dampers,  but  burn  on  draft  and  get  “  eyen  ^stribution  hwt  whtoh 
ensures  oerfect  burns  and  good  color,  as  dampers  hold  in  the  kiln  that  which  shouia 
be  allowed  to  escape  High  class  file  clay  goods  or  vitrified  paving  a  specialty  Waste 
heat  utiUzed  fnwatersmoking  green  kiln  and  arranged  to  work  continuous.  Kilns 
built  under  guarantee  at  our  own  expense  for  responsible  parties. 

The  YATES  SAFETY  and  IMPROVED  FURNACE  HOT  AIR  DRYER  in  operation  at  the  Anchor 
Tile  and  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  Starke  Co.,  Ohio. 

as-  WE  STAND  ON  OUR  MERITS-  *■ 


ALFRED  YATES, 


Write  lor  full  description. 


NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^PlTlQUISVIUE,  N EW ALBANY 8  CHICAGO  Rf. (,(<■> 

me  short  LINE  ™ 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  RfilD  rlOSTjHXlEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 


Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  traiD' 

Direct  Connections  witliou  Transfer 

in  tiSINCHNNATt 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolis. 

w.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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HOLIDAY  EXCURSIONS.  (EAGLE  BRICE 

MIKE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati 

and  Louisville  R.  R. 

(natural  gas  route,) 

WILL  SELL  FOR  THE 

CHBisunns  and  new  year  holidays, 

Excursion  Tickets  between  all  Stations 
on  its  line,  at  the  very  low  rate  of 

ONE  and  ONETHIBD 

FARE  FOR  THE 

ROUND  TRIP. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  23, 
24,  25,  30  and  31, 1893,  and  January  2, 
1894,  limited  going  to  date  of  sale,  and 
good  returning  np  to  and  including  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1894. 

For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  general  in¬ 
formation,  call  on  any  ticket  agent  of 
the  above  route,  or  address 

C.  E.  DALY,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt,., 
ARKER,  Traffic  Manager, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  far  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen'l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


JONHTHHN  CREHGER’S  SONS 


-BUILDERS  OP- 


CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 

FOR  STEAM  OR  ANIMAL,  POWER.  ' 

Complete  Plants  Erected  and  Delivered  in  Practical  Opera, lion- 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices -  NT  _ 

_ _ _ _ _ No.  127  W.  Second  5t„  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

150  DOUBLE  DECK— 


Brick  Dryer  Cars 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

•-^1*  Ready  For  Shipment.  •!£« 

THE,  BA.LL-BEA.RING  CAR  WHEEL  A-  MEG.  CO 
Successors  to  CLEVELAND  WHEELBARROW  I  IAEA.  00.,  961-981  Hamilton  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 
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dornfeld’s^axe;i 


CLAY  TEMPERING 

MACHINE, 


Manufactured  by 


The  E.  Kunert  MT g  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Pump  Brick  pinE  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

••••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  =  =  -  PENN. 


OWSend  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


REVOLVING  SCREENS. 


Interior  View===sli  g  Per_ 

111  ▼  1CW  forated  Steel 

Sheets.  The  iron  heads  are 
turned  perfectly  true.  The 
Sheets  are  supported  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  steel  cross  bars.  The 
self-adjusting  Brush  requires  no 
attention,  being  always  in  prop¬ 
er  condition.  A  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 


Patent  Applied  for. 


MANY  of  the  best  plants 
are  supplied  with  them. 

The  Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  placed  one  of  these 
Screens  in  their  plant.  They 
say:  “We  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  twice  its  cost.”  _  _ 

Many  others  have  the  same 
opinion.  They  are  sold  on  a 
broad  guaranteee.  Have  you 
seen  illustration  of  Iron  Frame  Screen  ? 


Write  for  particulars. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


THE:  C 


W  O  R  K  E  R . 
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Frev  s  Repress 


Delivers  and  takes  Brick  on  edge. 


Less  working  parts  than  any 
other  Re=press. 


Takes  Brick  same 
size  of  die. 


No  working  parts 
under  the  die  for 
dirt  to  wear. 


Send  for  Circular 
giving  12  Reasons 
Why  this  Repress 
is  the  best,  address 


lit..  Single  and  Double  Die 
Hachines  with  either  Con¬ 
tinuous  or  Reciprocating 
Feeds  as  desired. 


The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  wipes  the  pressure 
plates  clean  at  each  opera¬ 
tion  and  oils  them. 


F.  E.  FREY  i  80)1, 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS . 

And  Designers  of 


WILL . 

Take  contracts  for 
new  Brick  or  Tile 
Factories. 

Examine  Clays  and 
furnish  plans  for 
outfits. 

Over  Thirty  Years’ 
Experience . 

F.  E.  Frey  &  Son, 

WILLOUGHBY,  -  OHIO. 


(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos. 

ROCK  FACE. 


415,772, 415.773, 4I5.774-) 

TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


LICENCEES. 


PUP  A/f  Jh  V  CHA,N  BELTING 

T.  11.  U.  IVICI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  *  "PDIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


The  c  l,  a.  y  -  W  o  r.  k  e  r  . 
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Bp  pld  um. 


Do  YOU  know  that.... 

RRHNCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO., 

^_St.  Louis,  JVTo., 


Are  making-  the  hardest  and  toughest  Brick  Mold  Liners  for  all  the  various  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  now  in  use  in  this  country?  Well  they  are.  Now  we  understand  there 
is  a  pool  on  these  Liners.  We  are  not  in  it.  Try  a  few  sets  of  our  liners  and  be 
convinced  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  beg  to  refer  to  the  Thomas  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Brussells,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill. 

Braneh-Ctfookes  Sauu  Co., 

St.  Lioais,  JVIo. 


A 


-*THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

M.  &  w.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being;  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  ot  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICIT  . 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

'Turn  Tables, 
Transfe  rs 
Kiln  Doors, 
Grate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  J28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO. 
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YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burnintr 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

-Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  sidp 

0ntTndpr  mH-end  l<>  another>  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months 
Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation 
Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results.  8 

be  conv7nhcedSOme  °f  the  USerS  Say  ab0Ut  Youngren’8  Continuous  Kiln  and 
TV/f-  a  \TTTn  a  BRICK  COMPANY 

p.  l.  youngren,  Oakland  Cal  TURERS  01  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 

For  particular,  address  '  F.,  H.  ^  SSSS.SKk 

- - - - - -F*.  L.  I  OUA’G/i’JhV,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  KAUL  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

Patented  march  23,  1892. 


yard,  in  Madison,  Nebraska.  It  operation  at  my 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CARL  F.  KAUL,  MatHSOI!,  Neb. 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  erected  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity  and  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a 
yard. 

Parties  who  contemplate  the  putting  in  of  any 
new  kiln,  should  not  fail  to  correspond  with  me. 
In  corresponding,  state  the  capacity  of  the  yards, 
and  I  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  material 
which  is  necessary  to  the  erection  and  the  cost. 


A  LONE  FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED 

H  SCREW  ELEY0TOB  FOB  ELEYflTINB  CL0Y. 


The  hopper  of  the  brick  machine  is  cut 
away  on  one  side  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
conveyor  and  the  knives  are  so  arranged  on 
tne  brick  machine  and  conveyor  shafts  as  to 
orm  an  even  feeder,  thereby  increasing  the 
output  No  belts  to  get  out  of  order,  no  lag¬ 
ging  of  pulleys  by  particles  of  clay.  At  the 
same  time  it  assists  greatly  as  a  mixer  and 
granulator.  It  is  an  accessory  every  clay- 
worker  should  have. 

For  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Builders’ 
Elevators,  address  the 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

-  -  MICE  IQJLIM. 


The  Cl  ay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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LOUIS  H.  REFFELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  f 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 


1,013  Indiana  Ave. 


XAASAS  CITY ,  MO. 


IMPROVED 

Huger  ~  juactilnes 

For  Brick  &  Tile. 


- o - 

UPRIGHT  PUG  MILLS, 
HORIZONTAL 

CONVEYORS, 

MICHIGAN 

DISINTEGRATORS, 


WITH  ALL  THE 

riodern 

Attachments 

..Manufactured  by.. 

iiliciiigaii  Brick  & 
Tile  Wine  Go., 

MORENCI,  MICH. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  Cata¬ 
logue. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Port  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Meurs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago: 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen:— I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  io  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts ;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 

- tSKSxSxSKSxSi - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIiH  mHflUFHCTURHRS, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
120  Pearl  Street,  Boston.  Mass, 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  IUl i. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


We  altutsys  Prove  It  la 


the  Had. 


wmiiiA^s 


>  chAYaioRRiRG 

-^Iviachirery. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving:  Clay 
Screen.  . 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48 in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M.  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WRITE  TO 
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If  You  Need  •  •  • 


Brick  yard  supplies  of  any  kind,  we  can  furnish  anything  you  want  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 


MOULDS,  TRUCKS,  BARROWS,  ELEVATORS, 

SHAFTING,  PULLEYS,  BELTING, 


.CABS  and  WINDING  DRUMS. 


All  goods  are  manufactured  in  our  works;  we  can  save  you  all  commissions. 
Write  for  our  New  Catalogue,  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
issued. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


8# 

|r 


The  “Plymouth 


J }  DURABLE, 
....STRONG 


Brick  Machines,  Pug  Mills,  and  all  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  FATE-GTJNSAUIXUS  CO., 

Richland  County.  F3!— Y7VYOV7TH ,  OHIO 
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The  Clay  -  W  o  r  ic  e  r  . 


JiEtfiELtLi  ipP^OVED  CLiflV  PUbVE^IZEt^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  th.t  .111 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  «« JTi. 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate  which  la  hefnt  ioZ»if 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  ururri  I  minimum  mm  nn  D  «  D  ^  18  oei “8  largely 

L  UNIVERSAL  (TOLL  CO.,  26  Cortland  and  2 i^Dey  Streets,  Kew  YorK.D.S.H. 


STYLE  A-1^  YD. 

yards  of  ’ Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
eatalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m*n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

608  West  Center  Street,* 
MARION,  -  .  .  OHIO. 


STEM  SHOVELS  F01  BRICKYARDS, 


STYLE  C-54  YD 
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Drake’s  Standard  JHhorine  Works, 


rianufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Brick  Hachinery. 


C.  T.  DRAKE,  Proprietor. 


Factory,  7  &  9  Garden  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Office  &  Salesroom,  298  &  300  Jack- 
son  Boulevard. 


This  out  represents  our  new  Improved  Erich  and  Tile  Machine  “CHICAGO  No.  2.”  Capacity  from  80,000  t<>:  60,000  brick  per 

lay.  Surpassed  by  none.  References:  Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner,  Ill.;  John  Mooney,  Highland  Park,  Ill.:  A.  H.  Maynard  &  Son, 

Waukeiron.  HI.:  Myers  <ft  Toll,  Chicago,  and  others.  .  . 

We  also  manufacture  a  New  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  (CHICAGO  No.  3).  Capacity  from  10,000  to  15,000  bricks  per  day. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers,  Hand  Represses,  Etc.,  Etc.  .  ... 

Our  “Granulators”  are  the  leaders  in  Chicago.  So  says  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  who  are  running  11  Granulators;  also  Hayt  A  Alsip 
May  Purington  &  Bonner  Brick  Co.;  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.;  Purington  Brick  Co.,  and  many  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


£.  WEECH, 

.ANUF.CTUil.  Of 

BRICK  AND  TILE. 

ROLFE,  IOWA. 


Rolfe,  Iowa,  Jan  5.  1892. 

t.  4  A  Potts  »  Co., 

Indlanapol is,  Ind. : 

Dear  Slr--In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
29th  met  ,  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  in 
regard  to  our  Disintegrator  you  shipped  us,  it 

•i 

is  juet  the  machine  I  was  needing  It  la  a 
dandy,  it  will  do  the  work  Just  as  you  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  us  I  was  stuck  until  I  got  it 
I  think  It  is  a  splendid  machine  for  any  brick 

or  tile  maker 

Yours  truly, 


The  Potts 

Disintegrators 


Do  all  claimed  for  them;  they  are  strong  and 
durable.  The  rolls  are  chilled. 

The  thorough  mixing  and  tempering  of  clays 
is  the  secret  by  which  good  brick  are  made. 

The  Disintegrator  will  do  the  work. 

Write  for  prices  to 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  - 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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the  Clay-worker. 


^  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

6"* - - - - 4 - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  9  foot  Dry  Pan. 

One  6  foot  Dry  Pan. 


}  IN  STOCK:  j 


One  8  4oot  Wet  Pan. 

Eight  3  foot  guage  Dump  Cars. 


liliimuniti 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press. 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
.  „  Potters’  WheelIs  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
^DISPATCH  G/l/E/V 
t^^TO  ORDERS 


irrT  u& 


FORMERLY  OF  HORNELLSVILLE 


J]  OFMCt  Af 


STANDARD  BRICK  CO.. 

or  f Hf  Clll8«*'tO 

Milwaukee  Colored  Brick. 

C&./J'*/".  Qt'» .  February  5.  /ff3. 


OFUCt  AND  VARUS 

l.tMENI  AVSNUfc.  Dili  W.rJ. 


Messrs.  C.  4  A.  Potts  &  Co.. 

Indianapolis: 

Centlemen--Af ter  having  used  your  Horizontal  Brick  Machine 
and  Pug  Mill  In  connection  with  your  No.  >1  t)i s in t egra tor ,  we 
will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  both  of  them.  Last  year 
we  made  seven  million  bricks  with  the  machine,  which  certainly 
is  a  good  record,  and  to  obtain  such  a  result  with  a  machine 
making  thirty-three  thousand  brick  a  day — this  being  considered 
a  day's  work  here  in  Ml lwaukee--certalnly  means  steady  running 
and  no  break  down.  In  fact,  we  had  not  an  hour*s  delay  caused 
by  the  latter  last  season,  as  we  had  none  either  with  the 
machine  nor  the  disintegrator. 

The  bricks  are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  we  made  before 
on  either  the  Cream  City  or  Jurney  machine,  and  the  pug  mill 
tempers  the  clay  a  great  deal  better  than  the  soak-plt  did.  whloh 
we  are  glad  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  us  at  least,  and  no 
doubt  soon  will  be  for  every  one.  We  enclose  check  for  SlS.SO-to 
balance  account .  . 

wishing  you  a  prosperous  season,  we  are. 


_ «> 

Now  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

e) 


*  INVESTIGATE  * 


If  you  intend  making  any  change  in  your 
plant,  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  want  regardingour  HORIZON¬ 
TAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 

IT  IS  THE  LEADER. 

IT  WILL  MAKE  BETTER  BRICK. 

IT  IS  STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 


For  prices  and  terms,  address 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fe  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BBgj.  »  \J  ■  ■  Q 

Shafting, 

^MANGERS, Ftc- 

ALSO  u 

Complete. 


ftl-OFF  <, 
(oiiWGS, 

P«T? 


The  Clay-  W  o  r  k  e  r. 
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OUR  SRECLAI/TY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qa'eubusgx 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard,  Dry 
Grinding  Fans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other . 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOIVINO, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


|3f"When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


E  MENS’  PATENT 


Perfection  -  Clay  -  Granulator  -  and  -  Feeder 


;U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  bricktnakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  p'ranulateany  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  iii  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thorougl  v  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  briok. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  ut>on  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <ft  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  <fe  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  <ft  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  <fc  Son,  Chicago,  His.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


MentionClay- Worker. 


ZMITTSEIIEG-OIbT,  MICE. 
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One 


BiffiBi 


*»»1 


„ '!!:!  i  .'i,  i 


mill  II 


Reason 


•  • 


Why 


i  1 

1 

■ 


The  Penfield  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machine 
is  the  best  is  that 
while  making  brick  as 
fast  as  other  machines 
it  presses  the  brick 
longer  and  makes 
them  stronger. 

Our  elliptical 
gears  secure  a  long 
continued  pressure 
and  a  quick  return. 


m  iSM=\ 


_  J.S.COUfNl-CO.  BOiTON 


SUUUI 


■IIIIIIIIII11 . II 

Penfield  4=Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  (Side  View.) 


Thusjhe  Penfield  Dry 


Press  Brick  Machine 


Keeps  the  pressure  on  the  brick  ten-thirteenths  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  machine. 

Strength,  durability  and  convenient  adjustments  are  some 
of  its  other  advantages.  Write  and  we’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


"earn 


Has  valuable  improvements  over  others. 

It  is  unusually  easy  to  erect. 

The  length  of  stroke  is  50  inches,  ensuring  more 
rapid  and  more  perfect  work. 

The  Power  Cutter  works  like  a  charm. 

It  has  other  advantages. 

Send  for  details. 
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The  Only  Reason 


Penfield  Brick  Machinery  did  not  receive  the 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair,  was  that  we  did  not 
exhibit  there. 

World’s  Fair  Authorities  provided  no  space 
for  United  States  exhibits  of  Clay- Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  although  room  was  found  for  imported  or 
supposably-imported  machinery. 

Practical  Brickmakers,  though,  who  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  admit  that  for  many 
reasons. 


The  Penfield  is  the  Best 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY, 

PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINERY, 

STOCK  BRICK  MACHINERY  (Sand  Houlding,) 
DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINERY, 

SEWER  PIPE  MACHINERY, 

CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY  OF  ALL  KINDS 
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Description. 


kd  For. 

'  |  T  I  .  Ci*ke  pins,  or  bars,  which  are  the  wearing  parts  of  our 

SSfe^5Bir*Si 

whi“hMton?thro!!S|lSi1IJrafcB  °LnuLs  screw.ed  to  the  ends  of  a  portion  of  the  pins 
which  extend  through  the  disk.  By  unscrewing  these  nuts  one  rintr  of  nins  can  he  re¬ 
moved  and  another  replaced  in  a  very  few  moments.  For  working  damn  or  plastic 
clay  scrapers  are  fastened  to  the  outside  face  of  the  revolving  cage  This  scraper  Hear  s 
the  casing  and  prevents  any  material  from  sticking  to  it  S  P 


“FIXE  PREsWEDBRICK?^1^  designed  for  Pulverizing  clay  for  making 

The  stationary  cage  contains  two  rings  of  pins  and  the  revolving  cage  three. 
The  clay  is  fed  to  the  machine  through  the  hopper  on  the  stationary  side.  The 
revolving  cage  is  mounted  in  a  housing;  this  housing  slides  on  the  iron  base,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  separated  and  cleaned.  A  balance  wheel  over¬ 
hangs  the  outside  journal  and  balances  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  revolving- 
cage.  The  advantage  in  this  construction  is  that  the  momentum  in  this  balance 
wheel  keeps  the  speed  of  the  revolving  cage  regular,  therefore  preventing  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  the  material  causing  th  e 
speed  to  slack.  In  other  disintegrators 
this  construction  is  not  used  and  irregu¬ 
lar  feeding  checks  the  speed  of  revolv¬ 
ing  parts,  allowing  a  large  portion  of  clay 
to  pass  through  without  being  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tailings  and  lessening  the 
capacity .  This  balance  wheel  being  near 
the  same  weight  as  the  revolving  cage 
makes  the  wear  on  the  two  journal  bear¬ 
ings  even,  and  the  machine  will  never 
wear  out  of  line.  By  this  construction 
we  can  do  away  with  revolving  shaft 
continuing  through  the  frame  work  and 
resting  on  a  journal  bearing  on  the  hop 
per  side,  thus  preventing  the  interfer¬ 
ences  of  this  shaft  in  the  feed  opening. 

Our  practical  experience  of  several 
years  with  different  designs  of  Clay  Dis¬ 
integrators  has  been  valuable  to  us  in 
designing  this  machine,  which  we  think 
the  best  principle  for  pulverizing  loomy, 
plastic  or  tough  clays  for  making  fine 
brick.  However,  if  you  wish  to  pulver¬ 
ize  shale  clays  or  hard  substances,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  our  DOUBLE 
CAGE  DISINTEGRATOR  which  is 
well  known  to  the  clay  working  trade, 
and  is  shown  in  the  cut  below,  much 
improved  in  construction  over  the  Dis¬ 
integrator  which  we  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 


The  clay  - worker 


n.uni£»  wfth  »rderWe  be“*Ve  W®  C#n  fUrnisb  you  the  bcst  ^hinery,  •»<!  desire  that  you  « 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


STEDM’S  FOUNDRY  AND  WHINE  WORKS,  Aurora,  Indiana. 
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THIRTY  JVrihhlONS 

Have  Been  Made  with  One  Machine 


Not  a  Single  Day’s  Work  Was  Lost  Through  Breakage. 


“New  Haven”  Records  Read, 

Ret  us  R*ro\re  Rliein . 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


RECEIVER’S  SAEE. 


BARGAINS  IN  CLAY  MACHINERY 


OWING  to  disagreement  of  the  partners,  I  have  been  appointed  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  well-known  firm  of 

NOLHN,  MHDDEN  Sl  CO., 

In  order  to  get  a  settlement  at  once,  and  that  the  business  may  be  con¬ 


tinued  without  interruption,  I  will  offer  for  sale  at  a  great  reduction  in 
price  the  following 


Mlnenj  Now  on  Haim  will  must  He  Sold  al  Once : 


Six  No.  i  Steam  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Five  No.  2  Horse  Power  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines. 

Ten  No.  6=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 
Ten  No.  5=B  Stiff  Clay  Auger  Machines  for  Brick  and  Tile. 


**g°The  above  machines  are  from  new  patterns  and  are  heavier  and  stronger  than  any  machines  formerly  made  by  this  firm. 


Twenty  No.  5  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tables  and 
complete  set  of  tile  dies. 

Six  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  with  endless  belt  cut=off  tabjes  and  complete 
sets  of  tile  dies. 

Ten  No.  7  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  for  light  power— tile  dies  from  3  to  10  inches. 

Ten  No.  10  Upright  Tile  Machines  for  tile  from  10  to  20  inches. 

Fifteen  Disintegrators. 

Fifteen  Clay  Crushers. 

Eight  Soft  Clay  Pug  Mills. 

A  large  assortment  of  side=cut  brick  tables,  end=cut  brick  tables,  endless  belt 
tile  tables,  side  and  end=cut  lubricating  brick  dies  of  any  size,  and  solid  brick  dies— 
side  or  end=cut— any  and  all  of  which  will  be  SOLD  AT  UNHEARD=OF  PRICES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  and  improved  machinery,  we  have  a  large  line  of 
second  hand  Biick  and  File  IVfachmery  that  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  This  business 

will  be  continued,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  unsurpassed  clayworking  machinery 
carried  on  as  usual. 

If  you  want  anything  in  that  line,  or  supplies,  write  us  at  once  for  prices,  as  the  'busi¬ 
ness  will  go  on,  and  patrons  will  be  furnished  repairs  and  supplies  as  heretofore. 


JNO.  F.  SCAN  LAN,  Receiver, 


Fop  ROliflH,  mADDEN  &  CO., 


REFERENCE  :  Rush  County  National  Bank. 


IN  D. 


"The:  Clay  -  W  o  k  k  fy  r  . 


The  Henry  Hartin  Brick  Hachine  Hanufacturing  Co.  are  so  well  commended  to  the 
brick  interests  of  the  United  States  that  they  are  well  and  favorably  known . 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICE  MACHINE  M’F’G.  CO. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  _ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  “MARTIN”  PATENTS. 


LANCASTER,  JPA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Clay 

Tested 

and 

Reports 

Furnished. 

Machines 

in 

Practical 

Operation 

at 

Our 

Works. 


Plans 

and 

Specifica¬ 

tions 

of 

Complete 

Plants 

Furnished 

Upon 

Application. 


“MARTIN”  BUCK  MACHINERY. 

DIFFERENT  STYLES.  DIFFERENT  SIZES . 

BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


"THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  ED  R 
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Fresh  Evidence  Monthly  of  the  Highest  Quality. 

NEXT  CHRISTMAS 

You  can  buy  more  presents  for  the  “Kids”  than  you  can  this  and  be  “merrier”  all 
aiound,  il  you  will  put  in  a  Monarch  Machine,  lor  it  is  a  money  saver,  and  makes 
brick  that  make  money,  which  makes  the  owner  merry  . . 

Study  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.'  Bennett  in  the  letter  below  and  estimate  the 


that  these  points  mean,  dollars  made  and  saved  for  the  owner  of  a  “Monarch  ” 


1  IN  1J, 


5  Ul  j  1  <  y  i-Ot/O* 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen :  The  “Monarch”  is  all  and  more  than  you  claim  for  it.  It  pug,  the  clay  better  than  the  pug  mill 
ami  “Quaker”  combined.  It  lakes  up  loss  mom  than  any  machine  that  will  do  the  same  work.  It  is  strength  itself 
and  runs  so  smooth  and  noiseless  that  you  would  not  realize  that  you  were  near  a  brick  machine  if  von  did  not  see  it’ 
I  he  press  box  is  one  „f  the  strong  points  about  the  machine.  The  relief  dog  makes  it  impossible  to  break,  should  anv 
hard  substance  get  into  the  machine,  and  the  press  wings  working  inside  have  nothin*  lo  wear  them  lint  soft  mud ;  and 
there  is  no  leakage  of  mud,  as  there  is  no  place  for  it  to  get  out  except  into  the  moulds.  - -  ’ 

These  are  points  that  every  brickmaker  will  appreciate,  and  no  other  machine  has  them.  These  are  a  few  of  the 

!!o  mi  take  P0"?tS  th®  “Monarcl'”  has-  1  am  "'e11  leased  with  it,  and  whoever  buys  the  “Monarch”  will  make 
no  mistake.  Respectfully  yours,  B.  W.  BENNETT. 


Go  and  See  It.” 


Investigate 
ask.  GO  AND 


DON’T  FOROET  THESE  FACTS. 

That  we  worked  live  years  developing  the  new  principles  in  this 

machine,  perfecting  and  simplifying  every  detail  before  we  put  it  on  the 
market.  — — 

That  it  is  scientifically  and  mechanically  constructed  from  the  ground 
up,  aiming  not  merely  atgoodness^ but  at  perfection. 

That  it  has  14  feet  of  pug  mill  (double),  changing  direction  of  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  three  times,  cutting  it  all  up. 

That  the  presses  are  mHire^^ir^hiMnucL  (This  is  the  greatest  point 
ever  produced  in  a  brick  machine).  Enabling  moulding  the  stiffest  possi¬ 
ble  material.  Wear,  leakage  and  friction  are  absolutely  eliminated.  This 
mfiansjnuch^  Reflect  on  its  importance.  ”  ~~ 

That  it  is  extremely^simple.  (Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.) 
Immensely  strong,  (all  iron  and  steel.  Weighs  11,250  pounds.) 

.  .  That  long,  easy  moving,  scientific  leverages  make  its  draft  so  light. 

it  now  as  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  the  “perfect  machine”  you  have  longed  for  so  long.  Only  investigate  is  all  we 
^El^  for  yourself;  the  small  cost  of  the  trip,  will  he  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 


The  Wellington  JVIaehine  Co., 


lifesT-See  the  October  Clay-Worker  for  list  of  43  Happy  Users. 


Wellington,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE “QUAKER” 


Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Hachine. 


TUB  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  piactiioe. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Steam=Power  Machines — Two  Sizes- 


The  “Regular”  is  the  Horse-power  Machine  with  necessary  gearing 
for  steam-power  added. 

The  “Extra  Heavy”  is  a  much  heavier,  specially  built  machine,  and 
has  for  years  stood  at  the  head  of  all  upright,  wooden  framed  machines. 


THE  combination  of  our  “Extra 
Heavy  Steam  Power  fla= 
chine”  with  a  “Horizontal 

Pug  Hill”  makes  an  outfit  that 
will  take  clay  from  the  bank,  and 
make  as  many  brick  per  day  as 
any  gang  can  take  care  of.  Has 
made  50,000  per  day. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio • 


WBamm/mi 

l  nt  ft,  M  i  JUBliH 

ANDERSON.  IND. 


The:  Clay-  W  o  r  k:  e:  r 


The  Chief 

^•SEPARATOR. -K* 

Unexcelled  for  reducing  hard  lumps  of  clay,  'dry  bats 
and  broken  tile.  It  also  separates  stone  from  the  clay. 
The  high  speed  roll  is  composed  of  hard  steel  sections  10 
inches  in  diameter,  by  1%  inches  thick,  which  can  be 
reversed  on  the  shaft  when  dull  or  replaced  with  new 
sections  when  worn  out,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Every 
Disintegrator  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  clay,  either  wet  or  dry. 


-ofo- 


PUG  MILLS,  f 

DISINTEGRATORS, 

TRUCKS  BARROWS 
And  All  Brickyard  Supplies. 


i  Mention  the  clay- Worker.]  Correspondence  Solicited. 


THE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


IF! 


Mori 


A^DE^SO^,  IJ*D. 

The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  first-class  brick  from  any  clay  that 
can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar 
process  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity 
and  strength.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 


The  Greatest  on  Earth. 

“We  have  imitators  but  no 
competitors.  The  New  Depar¬ 
ture  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from 
3  in  to  24  in.  in  diameter  in  a 
manner  that  defies  competition. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 


The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  g  Machine,  a  cut  of 
which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class  now  offered 
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The  clav-worker 


-3S— 5) 

mflNDFflCTDRED  BY 

Te — ?S — «T 


THE  DECATUR  DEADER  H1FG.  CO. 


Auger  flachine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander. 


Heavy  Smoothj^ConicalgRoIl  Disintegrating  Crusher.  Separates  the  Stones. 


C  omplot  o  Outfits.  Send  for*  IS  9  3  Cata2o£fue. 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFG.  CO. 

* 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

•  For  Paving,  Building  and  Bire  Brick* 

Substantial,  Simple,  Practical • 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship . 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use . 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  all  capacities. 


PUG  MILLS  THAT  PUG  TUB  CLAY. 


your  brick  try  one.  . 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery 


flpprtEss  £  pf^EESE  &  CO., 

OHIO. 
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The  Frey=Sheckler  Co., 

Clay  Working  Machinery 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belouu  Iianeaster  five., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 

Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- .A.2T1D - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •••••  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

CASTINGS  OF  7AL.L.  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  page  * 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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CHAMBERS  Bf}OTHEf*S  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St:.,  Belocu  Ltaneastet*  TLs/e., 

PH ILHDELPHIK,  PENN. 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment 
For  Artificial  Dryers  of 
all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


v  Car  Loaded  with  63  Pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.)' ^'.3 


*1 

•  I 

The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 

\3pp 

Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 

• 

KT  I 

Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

*#~See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 
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"The  Clay-worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOHAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BricK  Machinery  and  BricKmaKers’  Supplies. 


Machine  Molds. 


THE  NEW  QD0KEH 


HORSE  POWER  MACHINE. 
Simple,  Durable  and  reas= 
onable  in  price.  Capacity 
■5,000  to  20,000  per  day. 


Repress  Machines, 
Tempering  Wheels, 
Clay  Carts, 

Kiln  Doors, 

Grate  Bars,  Etc. 
Engines, 

Boilers, 
Shafting, 
Pulleys, 
Belting, 
Steam  Pumps, 
Fittings,  Etc. 


DIS1MTEBHBT0BS. 


The  best  pulverizer  in 
use.  Different  sizes. 
Capacity  25,000  to 

150,000  per  day. 


Brick  Barrows,  w,th 

Mud  Barrows,  Sand  Barrows,  Etc. 


Dump  Cars,  Portable  Track, 
Winding  Drums,  Wire  Cable,  Etc. 


■ <..  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  and  fitting  up  complete  yards  in  every  detail,  eithei 
large  or  small.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TTJBTCIIHH  <£  THOMAS,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Made  of  Best  Cherry. 

All  Iron  Bound. 

Any  Size  Desired. 


JSi^This  machine  with  our  Spiral  Pug  flill  and 
Hold  Sander  combined  makes  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plant  in  use.  Capacity  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  provide  clay  and  take  care  of  the 
product. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


The  WONDER  S  IN  NEW  DRESS 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  25  M.  daily  Capacity. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutter  and  Sander.  60  to  75  M.  daily  Capacity. 


When  You  Send  for  Further  Particulars 

Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Wallace  Mfg  Co., 
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